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GOOD— GOOD-CONDUCT  PAY. 


GOOD,  John  Mason,  a  physician  and  author,  was 
at  Ep^jing  in  Essex,  1704,  and  died  in  London 


in  1827.  He  commenced  practice  a*  a  surgeon  in 
8udbnry  in  1784,  but  meeting  with  little  success, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1793,  principally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  literary  employment 

In  addition  to  The  Book  of  Xoture.  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  known,  and  which  only 
appeared  shortly  before  his  death,  he  published 
various  poems,  translations,  and  professional  treatises. 
Of  his  original  poems  we  need  say  nothing.  Amongst 
his  translations  we  may  notice  his  Song  of  Sony*, 
or  Sacred  Idi/llt,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  1803 ; 
his  translation  of  Lucretius,  in  verse,  in  1805;  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  in  1812 ;  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
in  1821 ;  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  was 
just  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  chief 
professional  work,  his  Sttuiy  of  Medicine,  in  four 
volumes,  was  published  in  1822.  It  is  a  learned 
and  amusing  work,  but  by  no  means  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  medical  student  He  likewise 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Olinthus  Gregory 
and  Boaworth,  the  PaHlologia,  or  Enojclojxrdin, 
comprising  a  General  Dictionary  of  Art*,  Science*, 
and  General  Literature,  in  twelve  volumes,  which 
were  completed  in  1813,  and  contributed  largely 
to  various  periodicals.  His  friend,  I)r  Olinthus 
Gregory,  published  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  in 
182a 

GOOD  BEHAVIOUR,  a  phrase  rather  popular 
than  legal.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  synonymous  with 
keefring  the  peace.  Thus,  if  one  person  assaults 
another,  or  threatens  or  provokes  him  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  the  offence  is  punishable  summarily  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  who,  besides  inflicting  a  tine, 
may,  and  often  do  bind  over  the  offending  party  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behaviour  for  a 
penod  of  six  or  twelve  months.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  is  by  requiring  the  offending  party  to  enter 
into  his  recognizances  with  or  without  sureties, 
which  is,  in  fact  the  giving  a  bond  for  a  specified 
sum  to  the  crown,  and  if  it  is  broken,  that  is,  if 


the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  then  the  party  may 
be  again  punished. 

GOOD-CONDUCT  PAY  is  an  addition  made 
in  the  British  army  to  the  daily  pay  of  corporals 
and  private  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  long  service 
unaccompanied  by  l«ad  l»ehaviour.  The  amount 
awarded  at  one  time  is  Id.  a  day.  with  one  white 
chevron  on  the  arm  as  a  Itadgc  of  distinction.  Suc- 
cessive awards  of  good-couduct  pay  may  raise  the 
total  grant  to  6d.  a  day,  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  stripes  on  the  arm. 

In  each  regiment  there  is  kept  a  'Regimental 
Defaulters'  Book,'  in  which  the  commanding  officer 
is  bound  to  enter  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  the 
corps  who  shall  have  been  convicted  by  court- 
martial  of  any  offence,  or  who,  in  consequence  of 
miscondnct,  shall  be  subjected  to  forfeiture  of  pay, 
either  with  or  without  imprisonment,  or  to  any 
other  punishment  l»eyond  seven  days'  confinement 
to  barracks.  No  first  or  subsequent  1</.  of  good- 
couduct  pay  can  be  awarded  to  a  soldier,  unless  two 
continuous  years  have  elapsed  without  his  name 
being  thus  recorded  ;  and  if  he  have  the  misfortune 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  black  book 
while  actually  in  receipt  of  good-conduct  pay,  he 
loses  for  each  offence  Id.  per  diem,  which  can  only 
be  restored  after  one  uninterrupted  year  of  good 
service,  during  which  his  name  has  not  been  recorded 
in  the  defaulters'  book.  The  loss  of  the  Id.  is  of 
course  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  corresponding 
distinguishing  mark  or  stripe. 

The  first  la.  is  obtainable  after  three  years'  service, 
the  last  two  having  lieen  passed  through  without  the 

name  once  appearing  in  the  defaulters'  1  k  ;  the 

second,  after  8  years ;  the  third,  after  13  vears ; 
the  fourth,  after  18  years  ;  the  fifth,  after  23  years ; 
and  the  sixth,  after  28  years  ;  the  service  In-ing 
only  reckoned  in  any  case  from  the  age  of  18,  and  two 
rears  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  immediately 
In  f. .rr  the  time  at  which  the  award  is  granted 
being  requisite  in  every  instance.  As  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  continuous  good  behaviour, 
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14  uninterrupted  years  without  an  advene  entry 
entitles  a  soldier,  after  16,  21,  or  26  years'  sen-ice, 
to  the  award  for  which  he  would  only  otherwise  be 
eligible  after  18,  23,  or  28  years. 

Non- commissioned  officers  do  not  receive  good- 
conduct  pay,  an  addition  instead  thereof  of  2d.  per 
diem  haviug  been  made  to  their  regular  pay  a  few 
years  since.  A  sum,  however,  not  exceeding  £-4400 
a  year  is  distributed  among  sergeants  of  long  ser- 
vice and  good  conduct,  in  the  way  of  annuities,  not 
over  £20  each.  The  annuity  is  receivable  during 
active  service,  and  also  in  conjunction  with  tho 
pension  on  retirement. 

In  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery,  and 
the  Malta  Fenciblc  Artillery,  good- conduct  pay  is 
allowed  to  the  native  soldiers  for  similar  periods  of 
service,  but  to  only  half  the  above  amount 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  army  causes  a 
large  decrease  in  tho  sum  payable  for  good-con- 
duct pay,  as  the  older  Boldiers  become  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  the  ranks  are  swelled  by 
young  recruits,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  earn 
these  extra  rewards.  The  total  charge  in  the  army 
for  good-conduct  pay  during  the  year  1862 — 1863  is 
estimated,  exclusive  of  the  annuities  to  sergeants, 
at  £105,622. 

Good-conduct  pay  and  badges  are  also  awarded 
in  the  navy  to  seamen  of  exemplary  conduct ;  but 
the  periods  for  obtaining,  and  the  rules  under  which 
it  is  granted  and  forfeited,  bo  ucarly  resemble  those 
in  force  for  the  army,  that  a  separate  description 
is  unnecessary.  The  leading  differences  are,  that 
the  grant  is  limited  to  three  badges,  and  3d.  a 
day ;  that  petty  officers  continue  to  hold  it ;  and 
that  it  is  of  no  account  in  the  pension  given  at  the 
expiration  of  active  service. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  Friday  before  Easter, 
•acred  as  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  This  day  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning 
and  of  special  prayer  from  a  very  early  )>eriod.  It 
was  one  of  tho  two  paschal  days  celebrated  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pagcfta  Slaurosimon,  or 
the  '  Pasch  of  tho  Cross.'  That  it  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  rigid  fast  and  of  solemn  and  melancholy 
ceremonial,  wo  learn  from  the  apostolic  constitutions 
(b.  v.  c.  18),  and  from  Eusebius  (EccL  Met.  b.  iu 
c.  17),  who  also  tells  that,  when  Christianity  was 
established  in  the  empire,  Constantino  forbade  the 
holding  of  law-courts,  markets,  and  other  public 
proceedings  upon  this  day.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  service  of  this  day  is  very  peculiar; 
instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  it  consists  of  what 
is  called  the  Mass  of  the  Preaanctified,  the  sacred 
host  not  being  consecrated  on  Good  Friday,  but 
reserved  from  the  preceding  day.  Tho  priests 
and  attendants  are  rolled  in  black,  in  token  of 
mourning ;  the  altar  is  stripped  of  its  ornaments ; 
the  kiss  of  peace  is  omitted,  in  detestation  of  the 
kiss  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  the  priest  recites  a  long 
scries  of  prayers  for  all  classes,  orders,  and  ranks 
in  the  church,  and  even  for  heretics,  schismatics, 
pagans,  and  Jews.  Rut  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday  is  the  so-called 
'adoration  of  the  cross,'  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
•the  old  English  popular  vocabulary,  'creeping  to 
the  cross.'  A  large  crucifix  is  placed  upon  the 
altar  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  memory  of 
the  awful  event  which  the  crucifix  represents,  and 
the  entire  congregation,  commencing  with  the  cele- 
brant priest  and  liia  ministers,  approach,  and  upon 
their  knees  reverently  kiss  the  figure  of  our  crucified 
Lord.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  this  ceremony 
to  partake  more  strongly  of  the  idolatrous 
than  any  other  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


construction  of  the  ceremony.  See  Idolatry  ; 
Imauks.  The  very  striking  office  of  'Tenebrae'  is 
held  upon  Good  Friday,  as  well  as  on  the  pn^eding 
two  days :  it  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  ol 
the  office  of  Uoly  Saturday,  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  at  the  close  all  the  lights  in  the  church 
extinguished  except  one,  which  for  a 


symbol  of  our  Lord's  death  and  burial)  is  hidden 
under  the  altar. 

In  the  English  Church,  Good  Friday  is  also  cele- 
brated with  special  solemnity.  Anciently,  a  sermon 
was  preached  at  St  Pauls  Cross  on  the  afternoon  of 
this  day,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
attended.  The  practice  of  eating  upon  this  day 
'cross  buns'— cakcB  with  a  cross  impressed  upon 
them — is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  times,  but 
it  has  lost  all  its  religious  significance.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  Good  Friday  is  by  law  a  dies  non,  and 
all  business  is  suspended.  In  Scotland,  the  day 
meets  with  no  peculiar  attention,  except  from 
members  of  tho  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
communions. 

GOOD  HOPE   See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GOODALL,  Frederick,  an  eminent  English 
artist,  the  son  of  Edward  Good  all,  an  engraver 
of  reputation,  was  born  in  London,  September  17, 
1822.  His  first  oil-picture  was  entitled,  'Finding 
tho  Dead  Body  of  a  Miner  by  Torchlight,'  for  which 
the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  the  large  silver 
medal.  During  tho  summers  of  1838  1842,  he 
visited  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  in  1839,  when 
but  17  years  of  age,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  'French  Soldiers  Playing 
Cards  in  a  Cabaret.'  His  'Entering  Church,''  as 
well  as  '  The  Return  from  a  Christening,'  which 
received  a  prize  of  £50  from  the  British  Institution, 
and  others  of  his  early  pictures,  were  purchased 
by  Mr  Wells,  'The  Tired  Soldier,'  exhibited  in 
1842,  was  purchased  by  Mr  Vernon,  and  is  now 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Some  of  his  French  scenes 
are,  '  Veteran  of  the  Old  Guard  describing  his 
Battles,'  'La  Fete  du  Manage,'  'The  Wounded 
Soldier  Returned  to  his  Family,'  'The  Conscript' 
In  1844,  he  went  for  subjects  to  Ireland,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  North  Wales.  Among  his  Irish 
scenes  are,  'Irish  Courtship,'  'The  Irish  Piper,' 
and  the  '  Departure  of  the  Emigrant  Ship*  His 
later  efforts  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  English 
subject*.  '  The  Village  Festival,'  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  exhibited  in  1847,  was  purchased  by  Mr 
Vernon.  His  'Hunt  the  Slipper'  (1849),  'Raising 
the  Maypole'  (1851), 'An  Episode  of  the  Happier 
Days  of  Charles  L'  (1853),  'Arrest  of  a  Peasant 
Loyalist— Brittany,  1793*  (1855),  and  'Cranmer  at 
the  Traitor's  Gate'  (1856),  also  added  greatly  to  his 
itation.    In  1852,  G.  was  elected  an  Associate 
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of  the  Royal  Academy. 

GOODENIA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  of  which  about  150  species  are  known, 
mostly  herbaceous  plants,  although  a  few  are  shrubs, 
and  mostly  natives  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  few  being  also  found 
in  India,  the  south  of  Africa,  and  'south  America. 
The  order  is  allied  to  Campanvlacea  and  Lobdi- 
aceee,  but  is  destitute  of  the  milky  juice  which  is 
found  in  both  of  these.  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  more  or  less  irregular.  A  remarkable 
character  of  this  order  is  that  the  summit  of  the 
style  bears  a  little  cup,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stigma  is  placed.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  arc  of  considerable  beauty.  The  young 
leaves  of  Scawola  taecada  are  used  as  a  salad  by 
the  Malays;  and  the  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of 
rice-paver,  which  they  make  into  artificial  flowers 
and  other  < 
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GOODS  and  CHATTELS,  a  legal  as  well  as  J 
popular  phrase  in  common  use,  to  signify  personal 
property.  It  is  not  unfreqnently  used  in  will*,  but 
seldom  in  any  other  legal  instrument ;  and  when 
used  in  wills,  it  generally  includes  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  testator.  In  Scotland,  the  corres- 
|>onding  phrase  is  goods  and  gear. 

GOODS  IN  COMMUNION,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  France,  and  some  other 
countries,  to  the  iKTSoual  property  of  a  married 
couple,  which  is  not  subject  to  any  deed,  but  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  common  law.  In  England, 
such  a  phrase  is  unknown,  for  upon  marriage,  all  the 
personal  property  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
woman  (which  is  not  secured  by  any  deed  or  will), 
u  well  as  what  was  previously  his  own,  becomes 
and  continues  the  husband's  alwolutcly — he  is  entire 
master  of  it,  and  can  do  what  lie  likes  with  it, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  wife  or  children,  and 
he  may  even  bequeath  it  away  to  strangers.  In 
Scotland,  the  theory  is  not  so  liberal  towards  the 
husband,  though  in  practice  there  is  not  much 
difference.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  husband 
can  also  do  what  he  likes  with  the  personal  property 
of  both  ]  lartioa,  if  there  is  no  previous  marriage- 
contract  or  other  deed  governing  the  subject-matter. 
He  can  almost  squander  it  at  wilL  It  is  only  at  his 
death  that  the  theory  of  a  kind  of  partnership,  or  of 
a  communion  of  goods,  comes  into  play. 

Uutd  1855,  when  the  Law  was  altered,  this  theory 
prevailed  when  the  wife  died,  for  formerly,  at  her 
death,  the  goods  were  divided  into  two  parts,  if  there 
were  no  children,  and  one-half  went  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  wife,  however  distant  the  relationship, 
and  not  to  the  husband.  But  now,  by  statute  18 
Vict.  c.  23,  s.  6,  when  a  wife  dies  before  the  husband, 
her  next  of  kin  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
goods  in  communion  ;  and  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  now  the  same  as  it  is  in  England.  Heuce  the 
phraae  goods  in  communion  is  less  appropriate  than 
it  was  before  1855.  If,  however,  the  husband  die,  the 
goods  in  communion  suffer  a  division  on  the  principle 
of  a  {lartnership.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  children, 
half  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  husband.  If  there  are  children, 
then  one- third  goes  to  the  widow,  and  is  often  called 
her  J**  Reiieta  (a.  v.),  and  the  other  two- thirds  to 
the  children  equally,  if  there  is  no  will ;  or  if  there 
is  a  will,  then  one- third  to  them,  called  the  Lfgitim 
(cj.  v.).  The  same  division  also  takes  place  in 
England,  when  there  is  uo  will ;  but  this  is  done  in 
England  by  virtue  of  a  statute  29  Charles  II.  c.  3, 
caJUtl  the  Statute  of  Distributions  (q.  v.),  whereas 
this  effect  is  produced  in  Scotland  not  by  a  statute, 
but  by  the  common  law.  Practically,  this  distinc- 
tion, though  important  to  be  known  by  lawyers, 
may  seem  immaterial  to  laymen. 

Another  more  important  distinction,  however, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  is  this:  The 
above  division  of  the  goods  in  communion  prevails 
in  Scotland  whether  the  husband  has  left  a  will  or 
not ;  in  short,  it  prevails  in  spite  of  his  will,  and 
aUl  that  a  husband  having  a  wife  and  children  can 
do  by  means  of  a  will,  is  to  bequeath  one-third  of 
his  personal  estate  to  strangers,  and  this  third  is 
asuaJly  called  on  that  account  the  Dead  a  Part 
(q.  v.).   Thus,  in  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
htand,  the  wife  and  children  have  an  indefeasible 
interest  in  two-thirds  of  his  personal  property, 
jand  this  inchoate  interest  during  life  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  *  goods  in  communion.'    In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  will,  if  there  is  one,  may  carry 
sway  all  the  personal  property  to  strangers,  regard 
lessr  of  the  wife  and  children.    Hence,  the  result 
aiay  be  stated  shortly  thus:  in  Scotland,  a  man 
cannot  disinherit  his  wife  and  children  ;  whereas  in 


England  he  can.  Sec  other  incidents  of  this  distinc- 
tion in  Paterson's  Compendium  of  Kmjlish  and  Scotch 
Law,  ss.  673, 738.  If  there  is  a  marriage-contract  or 
antenuptial  settlement  between  the  nusband  and 
wife,  the  rights  both  of  the  wife  and  children  may 
be  materially  varied,  for  the  rule  then  is,  that  the 
parties  may  make  wliat  arrangement  they  please  by 
way  of  contract,  and  in  such  settlements  a  fixed 
sum  is  generally  provided  both  to  the  wife  and 
children,  in  lieu  of  what  they  woidd  be  entitled 
to  at  common  law,  i.  e,  where  no  express  contract 
is  made. 

GOOD- WILL  is  rather  a  short  popular  expres- 
sion than  a  legal  term.  It  means  that  kind  of 
interest  which  is  sold  along  with  any  profession, 
trade,  or  business.  In  reality,  it  is  not  the  business 
that  is  sold,  for  that  is  not  a  distinct  thing  recog- 
nised by  the  law,  but  the  house,  shop,  fixtures, 
ic.,  are  sold,  and  the  trade  debts  ;  and  along  with 
transferring  these,  the  seller  binds  himself,  either  by 
covenant  or  agreement,  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  recommend  his  successor,  and  promote  his 
interests  in  such  business.  If  the  seller  acts  con- 
trary to  such  agreement,  he  is  liable  to  an  action. 
But  the  more  usual  course  is  for  the  seller  to  enter 
into  an  express  covenant  not  to  carry  on  the  same 
business  within  30,  40,  or  100  miles,  or  some 
specified  moderate  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
purchaser  resides.  At  first,  such  a  covenant  was 
sought  to  be  set  aside  as  invalid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  restrain  the  natural  liberty  of 
trade ;  but  the  courts  have  now  firmly  established 
that  if  a  definite  radius  of  moderate  length  is  fixed 
upon,  it  docs  not  sensibly  restrain  trade,  inasmuch 
as  the  person  covenanting  can  go  beyond  those 
limits,  and  trade  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Hence, 
such  limitations  are  a  fair  matter  of  bargain,  and 
upheld  as  valid.  If  the  party  break  his  covenant, 
he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  banks  of  shifting 
sands  stretching  about  10  miles,  in  a  direction 
north-east  and  south-west,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  at  an  average  distance  of  5(  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  sands  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
narrow  channel,  and  at  low  water,  many  parts  are 
uncovered.  When  the  tide  recedes,  the  sand 
becomes  firm  and  safe  ;  but  after  the  ebb,  the  water 
permeates  through  the  mass,  rendering  the  whole 
pidpy  and  treacherous,  in  which  condition  it  shifts 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  charts  uncertain  from 
year  to  year.  The  northern  portion  is  of  triangular 
form — miles  long,  and  24  in  its  greatest  width ; 
on  the  northernmost  extremity,  known  as  North 
Sand  Head,  a  light- vessel  marks  the  entrance  on  this 
perilous  shoal  This  light  is  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Rams-ate,  In  the  centre,  on  the  western 
side,  jutting  out  towards  the  shore,  is  the  Blunt 
Head,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  portion,  also  marked 
by  a  light-ship.  The  southern  portion  is  10  miles 
in  length,  2 1  in  width  at  its  northern  end,  and 
sloping  towards  the  south-west,  to  a  point  called 
South  Sand  Head,  which,  being  marked  by  a 
light-vessel,  completes  the  triangle  of  dangerous 
proximity  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  mariners. 

From  the  sunken  nature  of  these  sands,  they  have 
always  been  replete  with  danger  to  vessels  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  resorting  either  to 
the  Thames  or  to  the  North  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  serve  as  a  breakwater  to  form  a  secure 
anchorage  in  the  Downs  (q.  v.),  when  easterly  or 
south-easterly  winds  arc  blowing.  The  Downs, 
though  safe  under  these  circumstances,  become 
dangerous  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  off-shore, 
at  which  time  ships  are  apt  to  drag  their  anchors, 
and  to  strand  upon  the  perfidious  breakers  of  the 
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Goodwin,  in  the  shifting  sands  of  which  their  wrecks 
are  soon  entirely  b wallowed  up.  Many  celebrated 
and  terribly  fatal  wrecks  have  taken  place  here, 
among  which  we  have  only  space  to  enumerate  the 
three  line-of-battle-shijw,  Stirling  CaxtU,  Mary,  and 
KorthunJjerLiHil,  each  of  70  guns,  which,  with  other 
ten  men-of-war,  were  totally  lost  during  the  fearful 
e  of  the  26th  November  1703,  a  gale  io  tremen- 
ous  that  vessels  were  actually  destroyed  by  it 
while  riding  in  the  Medway.  On  the  21st  December 
1805,  here  foundered  the  Aurora,  a  transport,  when 
300  perished  ;  on  the  17th  December  1814,  the 
British  (Jwrn,  an  Ostend  packet,  was  lost  with  all 
hands;  and  recently  (January  5,  1857),  during  a 
gale  of  eight  days'  duration,  in  which  several  other 
vessels  were  lost,  the  mail-steamer  Violet  was 
destroyed,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  in 
the  catastrophe.  From  those  dates,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  winter  months. 

These  dangerous  sands  are  said  to  have  consisted 
at  one  time  of  about  4000  acres  of  low  land,  fenced 
the  sea  by  a  wall.  One  well-known  tradition 
bes  their  present  state  to  the  building  of  the 
Tenterden  steeple,  for  the  erection  of  which  the 
funds  that  should  have  maintained  the  sea-wall 
had  been  diverted :  this  traditionary  account  is  of 
little,  if  any  value.  Lambard,  in  writing  of  them, 
says  :  '  Whatsoever  old  wives  tell  of  Goodwync, 
Earle  of  Kent,  in  time  of  Edward  the  Confessour, 
and  his  sandes,  it  appcareth  by  Hector  Boetiua, 
the  Brittish  chronicler,  that  theise  sandes  weare 
mayne  land,  and  some  tyme  of  the  possession  of 
Earl  Godwyne,  and  by  a  great  inundation  of  the 
sea,  they  wcare  taken  therm*,  at  which  tyme  also 
much  harme  was  done  in  Scotland  and  Flanders,  by 
the  same  rage  of  the  water.'  At  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  these  estates 
were  taken  from  Earl  Godwin,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  abbey  of  St  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  the  abbot 
of  which,  allowing  the  sea-wall  to  fall  into  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  waves  rushed  in,  in  the  year 
1100,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole.  How  far  this 
account  of  the  formation  of  this  remarkable  shoal 
can  be  relied  on,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt, 
the  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  being 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  A  colourable  confirma- 
tion is,  however,  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the 
successive  inroads  which  the  sea  has  made  for 
centimes  past,  and  is  still  making  along  the  whole 
east  coast  of  England. 

As  a  precaution,  now,  in  foggy  weather,  bells  in 
the  light-shi|H  are  frequently  sounded.  Difficulty 
is  experienced  in  finding  firm  anchorage  for  these 
vessels ;  aixi  all  efforts  to  establish  a  fixed  beacon 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  In  1846,  a  light- 
house on  piles  of  iron  screwed  into  the  sand  was 
erected,  but  it  was  washed  away  in  the  following 
year.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  is  known  to  have  l>een 
driven  upon  the  Bands,  rockets  are  thrown  up  from 
the  light- vessels,  and  the  fact  thus  coinmunicatcd  to 
the  shore.  The  rockets  are  no  sooner  recognised, 
than  a  number  of  boatmen,  known  all  along  the 
coast  as  1  hovellers,'  immediately  launch  their  boats 
and  make  for  the  sands,  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  wind  and  weather.  These  1  hovellers'  regard  the 
wreck  itself  as  their  own  projwrty,  and  although 
during  fine  weather  they  lead  a  somewhat  regard- 
less as  well  as  a  wholly  idle  and  inactive  life,  their 
intrepidity  in  seasons  of  temjiest  is  worthy  of  all 
praise, 

GOOLE,  a  thriving  market-town  and  river-port 
of  England,  in  the  West  Ruling  of  Yorkshire,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Onse  at  its 
junction  with  the  Dutch  River,  22  miles  south- 
south-east  of  York.     It  has  only  recently  risen 


into  importance,  and  may  be  said  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  its  pros]ierity  from  its  establishment 
as  a  lionding-port  in  1829.     It  has  commodious 
ship,  barge,  and  steam-vessel  docks,  a  patent  slip 
|  for  repairing  vessels,  ponds  for  bonded  timber,  a 
neatly-built  custom  house,  and  extensive  warehouse 
accommodation.   G.  )tas  a  considerable  trade  in  ship 
J  and  boat  building,  sail-making,  iron-founding,  and 
;  agricultural  machine-making ;  it  has  also  several 
1  corn-mills,  some  of  which  are  worked  by  steam. 
Coal  is  largely  exported  along  the  coast,  and  in 
considerable  quantities  to  London.    In  1861,  3440 
vi-ssels,  of  267,706  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
jtort.    Pop.  about  5000. 

GOOSANDER  (Mertpts  Merganser),  a  web- 
footed  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  those  commonly 
called  Mergansers  (q.  v.),  and  the  largest  of  the 
British  species.  It  is  larger  than  a  wild  duck  ; 
the  adult  male  has  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  a  rich  shining  green ;  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  and  back  of  the  head  elongated,  the  back 
black  and  gray,  the  wings  black  and  white,  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  debcate  reddish  buff  colour. 
The  female  has  the  head  reddish  brown,  with 
a  less  decided  tuft  than  the  male,  and  much 
grayer  plumage,  and  has  been  often  described  as 
a  different  species,  receiving  the  English  name 
of  Dundioer.  Both  mandibles  arc  furnished  with 
many  sharp  scrratures  or  teeth  directed  back- 
wards (see  accompanying  illustration),  the  nearest 


Goosander  (Aferpus  Merrxinxrr). 

approach  to  true  teeth  to  l»e  found  in  the  mouth 
of  any  bird.  See  also  Bill  The  G.  is  a 
native  of  the  arctic  regions,  extending  into  the 
temperate  jiarts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  it  is  seen  only 
in  winter,  and  then  only  in  severe  weather,  the 
females  and  young  migrating  southwards  in  such 
circumstances  more  frequently  than  the  old  males, 
and  not  unfrequently  apjicanng  in  small  flocks  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  northern  |>arta  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  isles  it  spends  the  whole  year. 
It  feeds  on  fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic 
animals  which  its  serrated  bill  and  its  power  of 
diving  admirably  adapt  it  for  seizing.  The  nY-sh 
of  the  G.  is  extremely  rank  and  coarse,  but  the 
eKK»  appear  to  1*  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants 
of  some  northern 


G008E  (Aiwr),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  Linnrean  genus  Anas  (q.  v.), 
having  the  bdl  not  longer  than  the  head,  more 
high  than  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible 
slightly  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  the  legs  placed  further 
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forward  than  in  ducks,  and  bo  better  adapted  for 
walking  ;  the  neck  of  moderate  length,  with  sixteen 
vertebras,  a  character  which  widely  distinguishes 
them  from  swans.  In  general,  geese  spend  more 
of  their  time  on  land  than  any  other  of  the  Ana- 
tidte,  feeding  on  grass  and  other  herbage,  berries, 
s,'.-.ls.  and  other  vegetable,  toad,  Although  Ittgl 
birds,  and  of  btdky  form,  they  have  great  powers  of 
flight  They  strike  with  their  wings  in  fighting, 
and  there  is  a  hard  callous  knob  or  tubercle  at  the 
bend  of  the  wing,  which  in  some  species  becomes  a 
spur.  The  Domestic  G.  is  regarded  as  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  Gray  Lao  G.  or  Common  Wild  G. 
(A.  frrut)  ;  but  all  the  species  seem  very  capable 
of  domestication,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
to  some  extent  domesticated.  The  Gray  I.*g  G.  is 
almost  three  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  short  taiL  Its  extent 
of  wing  is  about  five  feet  The  wings  do  not 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  taiL  The  weight  of 
the  largest  birds  is  about  ten  pounds.  The  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  gray,  varying  in  some  part*  to 
grayish  brown ;  the  rump  and  In  II  v  white,  the  tiil 
grayish  brown  and  white  .  the  bill  is  orange,  the 
»au  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  white.  The 
young  are  darker  than  the  adults.  The  Gray  Lag 
G.  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  centre  and  south 


of  Europe,  also  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  it  is  not  known  in  America. 
It  is  a  bird  of  temperate  rather  than  of  cold  climates. 
In  some  countries,  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  it  deserts  its  most  northern  haunts  in 
severe  weather,  migrating  southward ;  its  Hocks, 
like  those  of  others  of  this  genus,  flying  at  a  great 
height,  beyond  the  reach  of  shot,  except  of  the  rifle, 
one  bird  always  leading  the  flock,  the  rest  some- 
times following  in  a  single  line,  but  more  generally 
in  two  lines  converging  to  the  leading  Lin  I.  The 
Gray  Lag  G.  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  fenny 
parts  of  England,  and  resided  there  all  the  year,  lmt 
the  drainage  of  the  fens  has  made  it  now  a  rare  bird, 
and  only  kno^-n  as  a  winter  visitant  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  frequents  bays  of  the  sea  and  estuaries 
as  well  as  inland  waters,  and  often  leaves  the  waters 
to  visit  moors,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields, 
generally  preferring  an  o\ren  country,  or  fciking  its 
place,  as  remote  as  possible  from  danger,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  These  excursions  are  often  made 
by  night  and  no  small  mischief  is  often  done  by 
a  flock  of  hungry  geese  to  a  field  of  newly-sprung 
wheat  or  other  crop.  At  the  breeding  season,  the 
winter- flocks  of  wild  geese  break  up  into  ]>airs  ;  the 
nests  are  made  in  moors  or  on  tussocks  in  marshes  ; 
the  eggs  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight  or 
rarely  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  fully  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

Although  the  common  G.  has  been  long  domesti- 
cated, and  it  was  probably  among  the  very  first 
of  domesticated  birds,  the  varieties  do  not  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  Emden  (irr*t  are  remark- 
able for  their  perfect  whiteness ;  Toulouse  Oeese,  for 
their  large  size.  As  a  domesticated  bird,  the  G.  is 
of  great  value.  l>oth  for  the  table,  and  on  account 
of  its  qudla,  and  of  the  fine  soft  feathers.  The  quills 
supplied  all  Europe  with  pens  before  steel  pens  were 
invented,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Goes*;  must  have  free  access  to  water,  ami  when  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  easily  reared,  and  rendered 
profitable.  Two  broods  are  sometimes  produced  in 
a  season,  ten  or  eleven  in  a  brood,  and  the  young 
geese  are  ready  for  the  table  in  three  months  after 
they  leave  the  shell  They  five,  if  permitted,  to  a 
great  age.  Willughby  records  an  instance  of  one 
that  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was 
killed  at  last  for  its 


of  geese  are  kept  in  some  places  in  England, 
particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  and  regularlv  plucked 
five  times  a  year,  for  feathers  and  quills.  Geese 
intended  for  the  table  are  commonly  shut  up  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  fattened  In-fore  being  killed. 
Great  numbers  are  imported  from  Holland  and 
Germany  for  the  London  market,  and  fattened  in 
England  in  establishments  entirely  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  QiXMc  hama  are  an  esteemed  delicacy. 
The  gizzards,  heads,  and  legs  of  geese  are  also 
sold  in  sets,  under  the  name  of  giblets,  to  be  used 
for  pies.  The  livers  of  geese  have  long  been  in 
request  among  epicures ;  but  the  pdli  de.  foie 
<f'o»>,  or  pAtr  Jf  foie  gra*  of  Strasburg,  is  made  from 
livers  in  a  state  of  morbid  enlargement  caused  by 
keeping  the  geese  in  an  apartment  of  very  high 
temperature.  Large  goose-livers  were  a  favourite 
delicacy  of  the  ancient  Roman  epicures. 

The  Gray  Lag  G.  is  the  largest  of  the  native 
British  species.  The  next  to  it  in  size,  and  by 
far  the  moat  abundant  British  wild  goose,  is  the 
Bean  G.  (A.  aegetum),  a  very  similar  bird  ;  the  bill 
longer,  orange,  with  the  Uise  and  nail  black ;  the 
plumage  mostly  gray,  but  browner  than  in  the 
Gray  Lag  G.,  the  rump  dark  brown.    The  wings 


Goose  (Ana* 


extend  l>eyond  the  tail.  The  habits  scarcely  differ 
from  those  of  the  Gray  Lag  G.,  but  the  Bean  G. 
is  a  more  northern  species.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  nnd  Aria ;  and  great 
numbers  breed  in  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  and 
other  most  northern  resrions.  Large  flocks  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  ]>arts  of  Britain  in  winter,  (tarticularly 
during  severe  frosts,  but  a  few  also  breed  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  the  north  of  England 
The  Bean  G.  is  easily  domesticated,  but  generally 
keeps  aj>art  from  the  ordinary  tame  geese.— The 
White-fronted  G.,  or  LaroHiNr.  G.  (A.  albi/rons), 
is  a  frequent  winter  visitant  of  Britain  ;  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  breeding  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  aud  islands  of  the  arctic  seas.  It 
is  only  altout  27  inches  in  its  utmost  length.  The 
plumage  is  mostly  gray ;  there  is  a  conspicuous 
white  space  on  the  forehead.  It  has  been  often 
tamed— Similar  to  it  in  size  is  the  Pink-footed 
G.  (A.  bracAtfrhtfitchut),  a  sjiecies  which  has  a  very 
short  bill.  In  England  it  is  rare,  and  a  mere  winter 
visitor,  but  it  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  some  of 
the  Hebrides.— The  Snow  G.  (A.  kyperboreus)  is 
found  in  all  the  regions  within  the  arctic  circle,  but 
most  abundantly  in  America,  where  it  migrates 
southward  in  winter,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Bean  Goose.  The 
of  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the 
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quill  feathers  brownish  black.  The  feathers  imported  ' 
from  the  Hudson1!  Bay  territories  are  in  great  part 
the  produce  of  this  beaut  if  aJ  species,  and  probably  j 
many  of  the  fine  white  goose  feathers  tmported  from  I 
Russia.  Iu  flesh  ia  greatly  esteemed.— The  Canada  ' 
G.  (J.  Cvnadmis)  is  one  of  the  most  abtutdant 
North  American  species,  breeding  even  in  the  milder 
latitudes,  but  in  vast  d  ambers  in  the  more  northern 
parti-,  from  which  it  migrates  south  wan  is  on  the 
approach  of  winter.    It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
at  least  200  years  ago,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
fully  naturalised;  a  great  ornament  of  lakes  and 
artificial  itonda,  from  which  it  makes  excursions  in 
small  flocks  over  the  surrounding  districts.    In  the  ; 
uniform  breadth  of  the  bill  it  resembles  swans.  It 
is  fully  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  < 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  but  its  Deck  is  long 
and  slender,  and  it  does  not  exceed  the  common 
G.  in  weight  so  much  as  in  length.    The  bill,  the 
feet,  the  head,  great  part  of  the  neck,  the  quill- ' 
feathers,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  are  black ;  there  is  1 
a  crescent-shaped  white  patch  on  the  throat,  whence 
this  species  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cravat 
G. ;  tne  back,  wings,  and  flanks  are  grayish  brown, 
the  breast  and  belly  pure  white.    The  Canada  G. 
has  a  peculiar  resounding  hoarse  cry.    It  is  easily 
reduced  to  the  most  complete  domestication.  Its 
fl'-nh  affords  great  part  of  the  winter  su]*plies  of 
the  Hiulaon'a  Bay  residents,  and  is  much  used  in 
a  salted  state.— The  China  G.,  or  GcnntA  G.  [A. 
Guinttiuru  or  eygitoitLft),o{  which  the  native  country 
is  supposed  to  be  Guinea,  has  long  been  known 
in  Britain  in  a  state  of  domestication.    It  has  an 
elevaU-d  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Knobbed  Goose. 
— Other  species  of  geese  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Barnacle  Goose  and  Cereopsis  ;   and  species 
closely  allied  to  those  noticed  in  this  article  are 
found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

GOOSEBERRY  (Gro*t>tlaria),  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  Rilxt  (see  Currant),  distinguished  by  a 
thorny  stem,  a  more  or  less  bell-shaped  calyx  and 
flowers  on  1 — 3-flowered  stalks.  The  common  G. 
(Ribtt  G  rovmlaria)  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  growing  wild  in 
rocky  situations  and  in  thickets,  particularly  in 
mountainous  districts ;  but  it  is  a  doubtful  native 
of  Britain,  although  now  to  be  seen  in  hedges  and 
thickets  almost  everywhere.  Some  botanists  hare 
distinguished  aa  species  the  variety  having  the 
Ixrnes  covered  with  gland-bearing  hairs  (m-Ur) • 
that  having  the  germens  covered  with  soft  unglan- 
ilular  hairs,  and  the  berries  ultimately  smooth  ; 
and  that  which  has  even  the  germens  smooth  (R. 
Gro**ufaria,  R.  uva-eri*pa,  and  R.  rfdinatvm) ;  but 
these  varieties  seem  to  have  no  definite  limits  in 
nature.  The  varieties  produced  by  cultivation  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  in  England,  where,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Lancashire,  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit-shrub  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  it  ia  little  known.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Its  cultivation 
cannot  be  certainly  referred  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  17th  c  and  was  only  in  its  infancy  at 
the  middle  of  the  18th,  when  the  largest  goose- 
berries produced  in  Lancashire  scarcely  weighed 
irore  than  10  dwts.,  whereas  the  prize-gooseberries  of 
that  ounty  now  sometimes  exceed  30  dwts.  Many 
well-known  diversities  of  form,  colour,  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  of  size,  mark  the  different  varieties. 
For  the  production  of  new  varieties,  the  G.  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed  ;  otherwise,  generally  by  cuttings, 
which  grow  very  freely.  Any  good  garden  soil 
suits  the  gooseberry.  It  is  rather  the  better 
a  little  shade,  but  suffers  from  much.  The 
s 


of 


are  trained  in  various  ways,  but  it  ia  norewvary  to 
prune  so  that  they  may  not  be  choked  up  with 
shoots,  whilst  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  have  an 
abundant  snpjjy  of  voung  wood,  which  produces 
the  largest  bemes.     Besides  its  well  known  whole 

an  excellent  preserve  and  jelly  the  ripe  fruit  is 
used  for  making  wine  and  vinegar.  An  effervescent 
gooseberry  wine,  which  might  well  claim  attention 
under  its  own  name.  i«  ott*:n  fraudulently  sold  as 
i.iiampagne.  The  use  of  unripe  gooseberries  for 
tarts  increases  the  value  of  this  fruit-shrub.  The 
G.  season  is  prolonged  by  train  in  „-  plants  on  north 
walls,  and  by  covering  the  bashes  with  matting 
when  the  fruit  is  about  ripe.  Unripe  goose>«en-;es 
are  kept  in  jars  or  bottles,  closely  sealed,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  be  used  for  tarts  in 
winter.  When  the  bottles  are  tilled,  they  are  heated, 
by  means  of  boiling  water  or  otherwise,  to  expel  as 
much  sir  as  possible  before  they  are  corked  and 
scaled.  Various  derivations  have  been  given  of 
the  name  G.,  but  most  probably  the  first  syllaUe 
ia  a  corruption  of  oroseiUe,  the  French  name  of  the 
fruit,  from  which  also  comes  the  Scotch  grxKti  or 
grosnri.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  G.  is  called 
nalifrnf. — Among  the  other  species  of  G.  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  R.  cyno*6ori.  a  native  of  Canada, 
of  Japan,  and  of  the  mountains  of  India,  much 
resembling  the  common  0.  in  foliage  and  habit, 
the  fruit  more  acid  than  the  cultivated  G.  ;  R. 

a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
smooth,  black,  globose,  acid  fruit: 
R.  irri'jtrum,  also  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  with  well- flavoured  globose  fruit,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  R.  oxyacanthoide*,  a  native  of 
Canada,  with  small,  globose,  red.  green,  or  purplish 
berries  of  an  agreeable  taste  ;  R.  grariU,  found  in 
mountain-meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia, 
with  blue  or  purplish  berries  of  exquisite  flavour : 
R.  aciculart,  a  Siberian  species,  with  sweet,  well- 
flavoured  yellowish  or  purplish  smooth  bemes ; 
all  of  which,  and  probably  others,  seem  to  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received  from 
horticulturists.  —  The  Sn owy - r lowered  G.  (R. 
nivevm),  a  native  of  the  north-west  const  of  America, 
is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  white  pendulous 
flowers.  Its  berries  in  size  and  colour  resemble 
black  currants,  are  acid,  with  a  very  agreeable 
flavour,  and  make  delicious  tarts.  Another  i 
from  the  same  region  ( R.  gptetomm)  is  very 
mental  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  shining  leaves,  its  flowers  with  four  stamens — 
the  other  species  having  five— and  the  great  length 
of  the  filaments. — R.  tazatile,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  other  species,  forming  a  sub-genns  called  Botry- 
earpunt,  have  a  character  somewhat  intermediate 
between  currants  and  gnoselwrrie^  being  prickly 
shrubs,  but  having  their  flowers  in  vacemes.  R. 
mxatiU  has  small,  smooth,  globose,  dark  purple 
berries,  like  currants,  which  are  very  agreeable. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Coromandel.    See  Caram- 

BOLA. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Peruvian.   See  Physaus. 

GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR,  the  larva  of 
Ahraxa*  gromitariata,  a  moth  of  a  whitish  colour, 
with  yellow  streaks,  and  spotted  with  black.  The 
larva  is  beautifully  coloured,  with  black  and  white 
stripes,  and  in  its  progression  forms  an  elevated 
loop  with  its  body.  It  feeds  on  the  foliage  of 
the  gooselierry  and  currant. — Another  moth,  of 
which  the  caterpillar  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
these  shrnlie,  is  I/alias  Vnnaria.  Both  the  moth 
and  the  caterpillar  are  smaller  than  the  former. 
But  more  destructive  than  either  of  these  is  the 
larva  of  a  saw-fly,  yrmatvt  ribn'i,  which  deposits 
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,  alone  the  riba  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  the  larva  is  green  ami  '  shagreened'  with 
minute  black  tubercles.  Many  remedies  have  been 
proj*  'ju-d  and  tried  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these 
larva;,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  l»est  are  picking  off 
the  leaves  observed  to  be  covered  with  the  eggs  of 
the  saw -My,  and  dusting  with  powder  of  white  helle- 
bore, which,  if  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied,  is 
most  efficacious,  killing  any  kind  of  larva 

GO  PHER  WOOD.  The  probable  identity  of 
the  gopher  wood  of  Scripture  with  the  Cypress 
(q.  v.),  is  maintained  partly  on  account  of  the 
of  the  wood,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
at  of  the  radical  consonant*  of  the 


GO'PPINGEN,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
WiirU-mbcrg,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fils,  27  miles  north-west  from  Ulm,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  radway  from  Ulm  to  Stuttgart.  It  is  an 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  flourishing  town,  possessing 
a  town-hall,  a  large  castle,  and  mineral  baths,  and 
carrying  on  manufactures  of  woollen  eloth,  earthen- 
wares, and  some  trade  in  wool.    Pop.  5620. 

GORAL  {AntUvpe  Goral,  or  Nemorhedu&  Ooral), 
an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  inhabiting  in  large 
herds  the  elevated  plains  of  Nepaul.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-brown  colour,  dotted  with  black,  the  cheeks 
white ;  the  hair  is  short ;  the  horns  arc  short, 
inclined,  recurved,  and  pointed.  It  is  a  wild  and 
fleet  animal,  and  when  pursued,  takes  refuge  in 
rocky  heights.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

GORAMY,  or  GOURAMI  (Ospknmntu  otfar), 
a  fish  of  the  family  Anabasidiz  or  Labynnlhi- 
bronchitis,  a  native  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  which 
has  on  that  account  been  introduced  into  Mauritius, 
Cayenne,  and  the  French  West  India  Islands.  Its 
form  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  head 
small,  and  terminating   in  a  rather  sharp  short 


the  month  small,  the  tail  rounded,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  this  having  numerous  rather  short  spines, 
the  first  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  extending  into  a 
very  1-  t.j  filament.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  large 
jars  \>\  the  Dutch  residents  in  Java,  ami  fed  M 
water-plants.  It  was  introduced  into  Mauritius 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  soon  spread 
from  the  tanks  in  which  it  was  at  first  kept  into 


the  streams,  multiplying  abundantly.  The  success 
which  lias  attended  the  introductic 


ion  of  this  fish 
into  countries  remote  from  those  in  which  it  is 
indigenous,  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind.  The  (J.  is  interesting 
also  on  other  accounts.  It  is  one  of  the  nest- 
building  fishes,  and  at  the  breeding  season  forms 
its  ue*t  by  entangling  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
aquatic  grasses.  Both  the  male  and  female  watch 
the  nest  for  a  month  or  more  with  careful  vigil- 
ance, and  violently  drive  away  every  other  fish 
which   approaches,  till   the   spawn  is 


afterwards  affording  a 
to  the  young  fry. 

GORDIAN-KNOT.  The  traditional  origin 
of  this  famous  knot  was  as  follows :  Gordius,  a 
Phrygian  peasant,  was  once  ploughing  in  his 
fields,  when  an  eagle  settled  on  nis  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  remained  till  the  labour  of  the  day  wa* 
over.  Surprised  at  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon, 
he  sought  an  explanation  of  it,  aud  was  informed 
by  a  prophetess  of  Telmissus  that  he  Bhould  offer 
sacrifice  to  Zeus.  He  did  so,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  shewn  him,  married  the 
prophetess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the  famous 
Midas.  When  Midas  grew  up,  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Phrygia,  and  the  people  sent  messengers  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  ask  about  choosing  a  new 
king.  The  messengers  were  Informed  that  a  king 
would  come  to  them  riding  on  a  car,  and  that  he 
would  restore  peace.  Returning  to  Phrygia,  they 
announced  these  things,  and  while  the  people  were 
talking  about  them,  Gordius,  with  his  father,  very 
op|»ortuncly  arrived  in  the  requisite  manner.  He 
was  immediately  elected  king,  whereupon  he  dedi- 
cated his  car  and  yoke  to  Zeus,  in  the  acropolis  of 
Gordium  (a  city  named  after  himself),  the  knot  of 
the  yoke  being  tied  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  an 
oracle  declared  whoever  should  unloose  it  would  be 
ruler  of  all  Asia.  When  Alexander  the  Great  came 
to  Gordium,  he  cut  the  knot  in  two  with  his  sword, 
and  applied  the  prophecy  to  himself. 

GORDIA'NUS,  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors,  father,  son,  and  grandson.  -The  first, 
M Alters  Antonius  G.,  was  grandson  of  Annius 
Severus,  and  was  descended  by  the  father's  side 
from  the  famous  family  of  the  Gracchi.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  literary  pursuits. 
After  lteing  nj.hle,  in  which  capacity  he  celebrated 
the  gladiatorial  sports  with  great  magnificence,  he 
twice  filled  the  oftice  of  consul,  first  as  the  colleague 
of  Caracalla,  in  213  A.  D. ;  and  second,  as  the 
colleague  of  Alexander  Severus.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  where  he 

Sained  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  people 
Y  his  modest  and  gentle  manners,  his  splendid 
liberality,  and  his  refined  literary  taste;  his  old 
age  was  si>ent  in  the  study  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil.  The  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  the  Emperor  Maximinus  having  at  length 
excited  a  rebellion  against  his  authority  in  Africa, 
the  imperial  pnwurator  there  was  murdered  by  a 
band  of  nobles  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  G.,  now  in 
his  80th  year,  was  proclaimed  enijieror,  after  having 
vainly  refused  the  dangerous  honour.  He  received 
the  title  of  Africanus,  and  his  son  was  conjoined 
with  him  in  the  exercise  of  imiierial  authority. 
The  Roman  senate  acknowledged  both,  and  pro- 
claimed Maximinus,  then  absent  in  Pannonia,  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  The  younger  G.,  however, 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  Capellianus,  viceroy  of 
Mauritania,  before  Carthage,  and  his  father,  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence,  having  been  emperor  for  little  more 
than  a  month.  In  his  ]>ersonal  appearance,  G.  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled  Augustus.— Marcvs 
A.ntonius  G.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cn>sar  along  with  Pupienus 
Maximus  and  Balbinus,  who  were  also  elected 
emperors  in  opposition  to  Maximinus ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  after  all  three  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  soldiers,  Marcus  Antonius 
was  elevated  by  the  Pra-torian  bands  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus.  Assisted  by  his  fathcr  in-law. 
Misitheus,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  courage,  whom  he  made  prefect  of  the 
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Pnetorians,  he  marched,  in  the  year  242,  into 
Asia,  against  the  Persians,  who,  under  Shahpur 
(SaiH>r),  hatl  taken  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
had  advanced  into  Syria.  Antioch,  which  was 
threatened  by  them,  was  relieved  by  G.,  the 
Persians  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Syria 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  G.  was  iust  about  to 
march  into  their  country,  when  Miaitheus  died. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  who  succeeded  Miaitheus, 
atirml  up  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  against  G.  by 
the  falsest  treachery,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
ignorant  and  passionate  soldiery  to  assassinate  the 
emperor,  244  a.  d.  But  knowing  the  great  affection 
winch  the  Roman  people  had  for  the  gallant  and 
amiable  G.,  lie  declared  in  Ids  dispatch  to  the 
senate  that  the  latter  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  him. 

GORDIUS,  a  genus  of  Annelida,  of  the  very 
simplest  structure  ;  very  much  elongated  and 
threadlike,  with  no  greater  marks  of  articulation 
than  slight  transverse  folds,  no  feet,  no  gdls,  no 
tentacles,  although  there  is  a  knotted  nervous  chord. 
The  mouth  is  a  mere  pore  at  one  end  of  the  animal  ; 
the  other  end  or  tail  is  slightly  bifid,  and  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  the  head.  The  species 
inhabit  moist  situations,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  but  more  frequently  in  stagnant 
pools,  aud  in  mud  or  soft  clay,  through  which  they 
work  their  way  with  great  ease.  They  often  twist 
themselves  into  complex  knots,  whence  their  name 
G.,  from  the  celebrated  Gord'um-knot — and  many  of 
them  are  sometimes  found  thus  twisted  together ; 
but  they  are  also  often  to  be  found  extended  in  the 
water.  The  most  common  species  in  Britain  is  O. 
urftiuticuM,  of  which  the  popular  name  is  Hair  Eel  ; 
and  a  notion  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  horse-hair, 
which  has  somehow  acquired  life  by  long  immersion 
in  water,  and  which  is  destined  in  due  course  of  time 
to  become  an  eel  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  dimen- 
sions ;  in  proof  of  all  which  many  an  honest  observer 
is  ready  to  present  himself  as  an  eye-witness  who 
has  often  seen  these  very  slender  eels  in  his  walks. 
A  )M>pular  notion  prevails  iu  Sweden,  that  the 
bite  of  the  G.  causes  whitlow.  When  the  pools 
in  which  the  G.  lives  are  dried  up,  it  becomes 
shrivelled,  and  apparently  lifeless,  but  revives  on 
the  application  of  moisture  The  Abbe  Fontana 
kept  one  in  a  drawer  for  three  years,  and  although 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  it  soon  recovered  vigour  on 
being  jnrt  into  water.  Gordii  are  extremely  common 
in  the  Thames. 

GORDON,  The  Family  of.  The  origin  of  this 
great  Scottish  historical  house  is  still  wrapped 
in  some  measure  of  oltscurity.  Uncritical  genealo- 
gists of  the  17th  c  affected  to  trace  its  descent 
from  a  mythical  High  Constable  of  Charlemagne, 
a  Duke  of  Gordon,  who,  it  was  said,  flourished 
about  the  year  800.  aud  drew  his  lineage  from 
the  Gordoni,  a  trilie  which,  taking  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Gordunia,  in  Macedonia,  had 
settled  in  Gaul  before  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar. 
These  fables  and  fancies  have  long  ceased  to  be 
believed.  Nor  is  more  credit  given  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  family,  having  carried  its  name  from 
Normandy  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
soon  afterwards  passed  on  from  England  to  Scot- 
land. No  proof  lias  been  found  of  any  connection 
between  the  Gordons  of  France  and  the  Gordons 
of  Scotland.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  now  that 
the  Scottish  Gordons  took  their  name  from  the 
lands  of  Gordon  in  Berwickshire.  Their  earliest 
historian,  writing  in  the  16th  c,  says  that  these 
lands,  together  with  the  arms  of  three  boars'  heads, 


were  given  by  King  Malcolm  Ce&nmohr  (1057 — 
1093  a.  D.)  to  the  progenitor  of  the  house,  m  a 
reward  for  slaying,  in  the  forest  of  Huntly,  a 
wild  boar,  the  terror  of  all  the  Merse.  But  in 
the  1 1th  c,  there  were  neither  heraldic  bearings  in 
Scotland  nor  Gordons  in  Berwickshire.  The  first 
trace  of  the  family  is  about  the  end  of  the  12th  c, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  when  it  appears 
in  record  as  witnessing  charters  by  the  great  Earls 
of  March  or  Dunbar,  and  as  granting  patches 
of  land  and  rights  of  pasturage  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso.  About  a  centnry  afterwards,  it  enters  the 
page  of  history  in  the  person  of  Sir  Adam  of 
Gordon.  He  is  found,  in  1305,  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  King  Edward  1.  of  England,  holding 
under  that  prince  the  office  of  joint  justiciar  of 
Lothian,  and  sitting  in  the  English  council  at  West- 
minster as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Scotland. 
He  seems  to  have  been  among  the  last  to  join  the 
banner  of  Bruce,  who  rewarded  his  adherence,  tardy 
as  it  was.  by  a  grant  of  the  northern  lordship  of 
Strathbogie.  The  grant  failed  of  effect  at  the  time  ; 
but  it  was  renewed  by  King  David  II.  in  1357, 
and  by  King  Robert  II.  in  1376.  Under  this  last 
renewal,  Sir  John  of  Gordon,  the  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Adam,  entered  into  possession,  and  so  trans- 
ferred the  chief  seat  and  power  of  the  family  from 
the  Merse  aud  Toviotdale  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
the  Deveron,  and  the  Spey.  Its  direct  male  lino 
came  to  an  end  in  his  son  Sir  Adam,  who  fell  at 
Homddon  in  1402,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
to  inherit  his  lands,  but  transmitting  his  name 
through  two  illegitimate  brothers— John  of  Gordon 
of  Scnrdargue,  and  Thomas  of  Gordon  of  Ruthven 
—  to  a  wide  circle  of  the  gentry  of  Mar,  Buchan, 
and  Strathbogie,  who,  calling  themselves  '  Gordons,' 
styled  the  descendants  of  their  niece  'Setou- 
Gonlona.' 

Lords  of  Gordon  and  Bad  knock.  Earls  of 
Ht  STi.Y,  Makqitises  of  Huntly,  and  Dukes  of 
Gob  don.  —  Elizabeth  of  Gordon,  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Adam,  married  before  1408  Alexander  of  Seton 
(the  son  of  Sir  William  of  Seton),  who,  before  1437, 
was  created  Lord  of  Gordon.  Their  son  Alexander, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gordon,  was  made  Earl  of 
Huntly  in  1445,  and  Lord  of  Badenoch  a  few  years 
afterwards.  He  acquired  by  marriage  the  baronies 
of  Cluny,  Aboyne,  and  Clcnmuick  in  Aberdeenshire ; 
and  had  grants  from  the  crown  of  the  Highland 
lordship  of  Badenoch,  and  of  other  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray.  He  died  in  1470, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  George,  the 
second  earl,  who  married  Annabella,  daughter  of 
King  James  I.,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  his 
house  the  lands  of  Schivas  in  AWrdeenshire,  and 
the  Boyne,  the  Enzie,  and  Netherdale  in  Banffshire. 
He  was  chancellor  of  Scotland  from  149S  to  1502, 
and  dyiug  soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander,  the  third  earl,  who  enlarged 
the  family  domains  by  the  acquisition  of  Strathaven 
(or  Strathdoun)  in  Banffshire,  and  of  the  Brae  of 
Lochaber  in  Inverness-shire.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Floddcn ;  and, 
escaping  the  carnage  of  that  disastrous  field, 
survived  till  the  year  1524.  He  was  succeeded  by 
hiB  grandson  George,  the  fourth  carl,  under  whotn 
the  family  reached,  perhaps,  its  highest  pitch  of 
power.  He  added  the  earldom  of  Moray  to  iU 
already  vast  possessions,  and  long  held  the  great 
offices  of  lieutenant  of  the  north  and  chancellor  of 
the  realm.  He  had  the  repute  of  being  the  wisest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
Scotland.  The  crown,  it  is  said,  was  counselled  to 
clip  his  wings,  lest  he  should  attempt,  like  the 
.  Douglases  in  the  previous  age,  to  awe  or  overshadow 
I  the  throne.    He  was  stripped  of  the  earldom  of 
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Moray,  and,  rushing  into  revolt,  waa  rented  and 
■lain  at  (.'orrichie  in  1562.  Sentence  of  forfeiture  was 
pronounced  upon  his  corpse,  nut  it  was  rescinded  in 
1567,  and  his  son  George  succeeded  as  lifth  carl. 
He  died  in  1576.  The  family  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  Reformation,  and  his  son  and  successor,  George, 
the  sixth  earl,  was  conspicuous  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  power  in  Scotland.  He  defeated  a 
Protestant  army  sent  against  him  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  1594  ;  but  submitting  to  the  king,  obtained 
an  easy  pardon,  and  was  made  Marquis  of  Huntly 
in  1599.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  a  character  of 
which  we  have  an  instructive  sketch  by  a  neighbour 
and  contemporary.  'This  mighty  marquis/  says 
the  northern  annalist,  John  Spalding, '  was  of  a  great 
spirit,  for  in  time  of  troubles  he  was  of  invincible 
courage,  and  boldly  bore  down  all  his  enemies 
triumphantly.  He  was  never  inclined  to  war  nor 
trouble  himself ;  hut  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
his  kin,  was  diverse  times  drawn  in  trouble,  which 
he  bore  through  valiantly.  He  loved  not  to 
be  in  the  laws  contending  against  any  man,  but 
loved  rest  and  quietness  with  all  his  heart ;  and  in 
time  of  peace,  he  lived  moderately  and  temperately 
in  his  diet,  and  fidly  set  to  building  and  planting  of 
aD  curious  devices.  A  well  set  neighl>onr  in  his 
marches,  disposed  rather  to  give  nor  take  a  foot  of 
ground  wron-gously.  He  was  heard  say  he  never 
drew  sword  in  his  own  quarrel.  In  his  youth,  a 
prodigal  spender;  in  his  elder  age,  more  wise  and 
worldly,  yet  never  counted  for  cost  in  matters  of 
credit  and  honour  ;  a  great  householder ;  a  terror  to 
his  enemies,  whom,  with  his  prideful  kin,  he  ever 
held  under  great  fear,  subjection,  and  obedience. 
He  waa  mightily  envied  by  the  kirk  for  his  religion, 
and  by  others  for  his  greatness,  and  had  thereby 
much  trouble.1  We  mark  a  new  social  stage  when 
we  an-  Md  that  he  was  the  first  head  of  his  house 
who  'bought1  land  His  son  George,  the  second 
marquis,  distinguished  himself  by  the  txm!t  with 
which  he  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  his  time.  '  You  may  take  my  head  from  my 
shoulders,1  be  said,  in  answer  to  temjiting  offers 
from  the  Covenanters,  '  but  not  my  heart  from  the 
king/  Such  was  the  state  he  kept,  that  when  he 
took  up  house  in  Aberdeen  in  1639,  he  was  attended 
daily  by  24  gentlemen,  of  whom  three  were  of  the 
rank  of  barons,  while  ei^'ht  gentlemen  were  charged 
with  the  watch  of  his  mansion  by  night.  He  was 
l<»ht-&ded  at  Edinburgh  in  1649,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lewis,  the  third  marquis,  who  died  in 
1653.  The  family  possessions  hail  been  impaired 
by  war  and  forfeiture,  but  it  appears  that  they 
still  sufficed,  in  1667,  to  yield  £24,771  Scots  a  year  to 
his  son  George,  the  fourth  marquis,  who  was  made 
Duke  of  Gordon  in  1684.  He  held  out  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  King  James  at  the  Revolution  ; 
and  dying  in  1716,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander, the  second  duke,  who  died  in  1728.  He 
*n  the  last  Roman  Catholic  chief  of  his  race,  and, 
is  we  are  told  by  Bo*  well,  lived  '  in  sequestered 
n.vjnificenee,  corresponding  with  the  grand  dukes 
of  Tuscany,1  with  whom  he  believed  that  he  could 
count  kindred.  He  never  travelled  in  the  north 
without  a  train  of  his  vassals  on  horseback.  His 
son,  Cosmo  George,  the  third  duke,  died  in  1752, 
leaving  three  sons.  The  youngest,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  led  the  ProU-stant  mob  which  sacked 
London  in  1780 ;  the  eldest,  Alexander,  the  fourth 
duke,  died  in  1827.  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  the  fifth  duke,  on  whose  death,  without 
inue,  in  1836,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gordon  (being 
limited  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  the  first 
hike)  became  extinct,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Huntly 
fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
ras  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  as 


heir-male  of  the  body  of  the  first  marquis.  The 
estates  went  to  the  duke's  nephew,  Charles,  fifth 
duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  the  son  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth 
duke  of  Gordon  by  his  marriage  with  the  sprightly 
Jane  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Monreith. 

Viscount  or  Melqund,  Viscounts  or  Aboyne, 
Earls  or  Aboyne,  and  Marquises  or  Huntly. 
— Lord  John  Gordon,  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  was  made  Viscount  of  Melgund  and 
Lord  Aboyne  in  1627.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
was  burned  to  death  in  the  tower  of  F  rend  rough  t. 
In  1632,  his  elder  brother,  George,  was  made  Vis- 
count of  Aboyne,  and  on  his  succession  to  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Huntly  in  1636,  the  title  of  Viscount  of 
Aboyne  devolved  on  his  third  son,  who  distinguished 
himself  on  the  king's  side  during  the  ware  of  the 
Covenant,  and  died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart,  a 
few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649. 
Lord  Charles  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  second  Mar- 

I  quia  of  Huntly,  was  made  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1660. 
His  great-great-grandson,  George,  who  had  been  a 

I  favourite  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  succeeded 
as  fifth  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1794,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  as  eighth  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  1836, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon. 

Earls  or  Sutherland. --About  the  year  1512, 
Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  second  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly,  married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of 
Sutherland,  and  in  her  right  became  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. Neither  he  nor  his  wife,  it  appear*,  could 
write  their  own  names.  Their  descendants,  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland,  continued  to  bear  the  surname 
of  Gordon  through  six  or  seven  generations,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  when  they  exchanged  it  for 
the  surname  of  Sutherland,  which  had  been  borne 

\  by  the  Couutess  Elisabeth  More  her  marriage  with 

I  Adam  Gordon. 

Lords  or  LocniNVAR  and  Viscounts  or  Ken- 
murk. — WUIiam  of  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  figured  in  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  I.  (1306  —  1329),  had  a  grant  from  his  father 
of  the  barony  of  Stitchel,  in  Teviotdale,  ami  of  the 
lands  of  Glenkens,  in  Galloway.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  knightly  family  of  Loch  invar,  which 
in  1633  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Lord  of  Lochinvar  and  Viscount  of  Kenmure. 

|  William,  the  sixth  viscount — the  Kmmur*-  '*  on 
and  aw<i  of  Jacol'itc  song — was  liehcaded  in  1716 
for  his  share  in  the  rising  of  the  previous  year.  The 
peerage,  which  was  then  forfeited,  was  restored  in 
1824,  but  has  been  in  alwyance  since  the  death  of 
Adam,  the  ninth  viscount,  in  1847. 

Earl*  ok  Aberdeen.— Some  genealogists  have 
sought  to  ingraft  this  branch  upon  the  parent  stem 
before  it  was  transplanted  to  the  north  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  But  no  evidence  has 
been  produced  in  support  of  this  claim  ;  and 
modern  research  holds  by  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  house  descends  from  one  of  the  illegitimate 
brothers  of  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon,  who  was  slain 
at  Homildon  in  1402.  Its  first  iKtssession  seems 
to  have  been  Methlie  on  the  banks  of  the  Ythan. 
Patrick  Gordon  of  Methlie  fell  under  the  banner 
of  the  Earl  of  nuntly  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath 
in  1445.  His  son  and  successor  was  of  sufficient 
mark  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Al«vnleen  for  one 
of  his  younger  sons  in  1516.  The  family  reached 
the  rank  of  lesser  )>aron  in  1531,  and  the  dignity  of 
knight-baronet  in  1642  Its  chief,  at  this  last  date — 
Sir  John  Gordon  of  Httddo— one  of  the  most  gallant 
of  the  northern  cavaliers,  was  the  proto <  martyr 
of  his  party,  the  first  of  the  royalists  who  suffered 
death  by  a  judicial  sentence.  He  w*s  l>eheaded 
at  the  "cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Covenanters 
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in  1644,  bequeathing  the  name  of  'Haddo's  Hole* 
to  one  of  tnc  aisles  of  St  Giles's  Church,  which 
had  boon  his  prison.  His  son,  Sir  George  Gordon 
of  Haddo,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  tho  uni- 
versity and  the  t>ar,  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session 
in  16S0,  Lord  President  of  the  court  in  1681,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1682,  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Viacount  of  Fonnartine,  Lord  Haddo, 
Mcthlie,  Tarvcs,  and  Kellie.  He  died  in  1720,  with 
tho  character  of  being  'a  solid  statesman,  a  fine 
orator,  speaking  slow  but  strong.'  Some  of  these 
lineaments,  it  has  been  thought,  reappeared,  with 
his  love  of  letters,  in  his  great-great-grandson, 
George,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1860, 
after  holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  I>eceniber  1852  to  February 
1855. 

The  history  of  the  Gordons  was  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c,  at  the  request  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Uuntly,  by  an  Italian  monk,  who  found  his 
to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Kinloss,  in 


Moray.  His  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  is 
entitled,  Historic  Compendium  de  Origin  et  Inert- 
mento  Gordonke  Familur,  Johanne  Ferrerio,  Pede- 
motUano,  authors,  apud  Kinlos  A.  I>.  1545,  fideiiler 
eollectutn.  A  century  later,  the  Gordons  found 
another  and  abler  historian  in  a  country  gentleman 
of  their  own  race,  the  excellent  and  accomplished 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  died  in  1661,  before 
he  had  completed  his  Origo  el  Progressus  Familia 
IUustrisximte  Gortloniorum  in  Scotia.  It  is  still  in 
manuscript  A  History  of  the  Ancient,  Noble,  and 
Illustrious  Family  of  Gordon,  by  William  Gordon,  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  was  published  at  Edin  burgh  in  1726 
—1727,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Antient  and  Illustrious  House  of  Gordon,  by  C.  A. 
Gordon,  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  in 
1754.  The  chief  value  of  both  books  is  now  in  their 
rarity.  A  work  of  much  greater  merit  is  the  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Faridom  of  Sutherland,  or,  as 
its  anthor  called  it, '  The  Gencalogie  and  Pedigree 
of  the  most  Ancient  and  Noble  Famine  of  the  Earlea 
of  Southcrland,  wherein  also  many  Particulars  arc 
relate  1  touching  the  Surname  of  Gordonn  and  the 
Family  of  Huntley.'  This  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1813,  in  1  voL  foL  It  was  written  in  1639.  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  the  fourth  son  of 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Sutherland  by  his  marriage  with 
that  Lady  Jane  Gordon  (daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Huntly),  who  was  divorced  from  the  infamous 
Earl  Bothwell,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Mary 
Queen  of  Scrta.  Along  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon's 
work,  there  is  printed  a  continuation  of  it  to  the 
year  1651,  by  Gdbert  Gordon  of  Sallach.  We  learn 
from  this  sequel  that  the  House  of  Gordon  of  Gight 
(claiming  descent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly),  which  gave  birth,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  c,  to  the  poet  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron, 
gave  birth,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  c.,  to  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Wallenstein,  Colonel  John  Gordon, 
governor  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia. 

GORDON,  Gexxbal  Patrick,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune  whom 
Scotland  sent  to  the  wars  of  Eurojic,  was  born  at 
Easter  Auchleuchries,  a  bleak  homestead  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aberdeeuahire,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1635.  His  father,  a  'goodman'  or  yeoman, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  family  of  Gordon  of  Haddo, 
afterwards  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Al»erdeen.  His 
mother,  an  Ogilvie,  who  could  count  kindred  with 
the  noble  houses  of  Deskford  and  Findlater,  was  the 
heiress  of  Auchleuchries,  an  estate  of  five  or  six  jwtty 
farms,  worth  in  those  days  al»out  £360  Scots,  or 
£30  sterling  a  year,  and  ho]teles*ly  burdened  by 
;ages.    In  his  fifth  year,  G.  was  sent  to  the 
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neighbouring  parish  school,  where  he  seems  to  have 
got  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  gates  of  the  univer- 
sity were  closed  agaiust  him  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  of  his  mother  ;  and  so,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  resolved  -to  use  his  own  words— 
'  to  go  to  some  foreign  country,  not  caring  much  on 
what  pretence,  or  to  what  country  I  should  go, 
seeing  I  had  no  known  friend  in  any  foreign  place. 

A  ship  from  Aberdeen  landed  him  at  Danzig  in 
the  summer  of  1651,  and  some  Scottish  acquaintances 
or  kinsfolks  placed  him  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Braunsberg.  His  restless  temper  could  not  long 
endure  the  stillness  and  austerity  of  that  retreat, 
aud  making  his  escape  from  it  in  1653,  he  led  for 
some  time  an  unsettled  life,  until,  in  1655,  he 
enlisted  under  the  flag  of  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Poland.  During  the  six  years  that  be  took  part 
in  the  struggle  Detween  these  two  powers,  he  was 
repeatedly  made  prisoner,  and  as  often  took  service 
with  his  captors,  until  again  retaken.  He  bad 
risen  to  the  rauk  of  captain-lieutenant,  when  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  next  with  the  czar, 
and,  in  1661,  joined  the  Muscovite  standard. 

Here  his  services  in  disciplining  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  duly  appreciated,  and  his  rise  was 
rapid.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1662, 
and  colonel  in  1665  Hearing  that  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  had  made  him  '  goodman  of  Auch- 
leuchries,' he  wished  once  more  to  return  to  Scot- 
land; but  lie  found  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  Russian  service.  The  czar,  however,  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  England  in  1666.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  for  what  reason,  does  not  very 
clearly  apjiear.  In  1670,  he  was  sent  to  aerve  in 
the  Ukraine  against  the  Cossacks  ;  and  when  these 
were  subdued,  he  was  sent  back,  in  1677,  to  defend 
Tschigirin  against  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars.  His 
gallant  performance  of  that  duty  gained  him  high 
military  reputation  and  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1683,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  England 
and  Scotland.  King  James  II.  wished  him  to  enter 
the  English  service ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
]>ctitioned  for  leave  to  quit  Russia.  In  16S8.  he  was 
made  general,  and  now  began  his  intimacy  with  the 
Czar  Peter,  who,  in  the  following  year,  owed  to 
G.'s  zeal  and  courage  his  signal  triumph  over  the 
conspirators  against  his  throne  and  life.  Nor  was 
this  G.'s  only  great  service  to  his  imperial  master. 
In  1698,  he  crushed  tho  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes, 
during  the  czar's  absence  from  Russia.  Peter  was 
not  ungrateful,  and  G.'s  last  years  were  passed  in 
opnlence  and  honour.  He  died  at  Moscow,  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  November  1699.  '  The  czar,' 
says  his  latest  biographer,  *  who  had  visited  him 
five  times  in  his  illness,  and  had  been  twice  with 
him  during  the  night,  stood  weeping  by  his  bed  as 
he  drew  his  last  breath  ;  and  the  eyes  of  him  who 
had  left  Scotland  a  poor  unfriended  wanderer,  were 
closed  by  the  hands  of  an  emperor.' 

G.  kept  a  journal  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life.  It  seems  to  have  filled  eight  or  ten  thick 
quartos,  of  which  only  six  are  now  known  to  exist. 
An  abridgment  of  them,  rendered  into  German,  under 
the  title  of  Tagebuch  des  Generals  Patrick  Gordon, 
was  published  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  in  1849— 1851— 1853,  very  carefully 
edited  by  Dr  Posselt.  In  1859,  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  in  the  original 
English,  edited  bv  Mr  Joseph  Kol>erteou,  were 
printed  by  the  S]Kifdiug  Club  in  1  vol.  4to. 

GORDON,  I.OKD  Gborue,  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Protestant  riots  of  1780,  the 
third  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  l>orn 
September  19,  1750.  At  an  early  ago  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
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but  quitted  the  service  during  the  American  war, 
ia  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Admiralty 
relative  to  promotion.  Elected  in  1774  M.P.  for 
Lnggerehall,  one  of  the  pocket  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he  soon 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to 
ministers,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
all  parties ;  but  though  eccentric,  he  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  in  debate,  and  no  deficiency  of  wit 
or  argument.  A  bill  having,  in  1778,  passed  the 
legislature  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  the  Protectant 
Association  of  London  was,  among  other  societies, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  repeal,  and 
in  November  1779,  G.  was  elected  its  president. 
In  June  1780,  he  headed  a  vast  and  excited  mob, 
of  about  100,000  persons,  which  went  in  procession 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  present  a  petition 
against  the  measure,  when  he  addressed  them 
iu  a  speech  calculated  to  inflame  their  passions 
and  bigotry.  Dreadful  riots  ensued  in  the  metro- 
polis, bating  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  Catholic  chapels  and  private  dwell- 
ing-houses, Newgate  prison,  and  the  mansion  of 
the  chief -justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  were  destroyed. 
G.  was  arrested,  and  tried  for  high  treason  ;  but 
no  evidence  being  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he 
was  acquitted.  His  subsequent  conduct  seemed 
that  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind  Having,  in 
1786,  refused  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  a 
oourt  of  law,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  contempt.  In  1787,  he 
was  convicted,  on  two  official  informations,  for  a 
I>amphlet  reflecting  on  the  laws  and  criminal  justice 
of  the  country,  and  for  publishing  a  libel  on  the 
queen  of  France  (Marie  Antoinette)  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  London.  To  evade  sentence,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  but  was  sent  back  to  England, 
and  apprehended  at  Birmingham.  Sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  he  died  in  Newgate,  of  fever,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1793.    He  had  latterly  become  a  proselyte  to 


French  Exposition  of  1855,  and  may  be  reckoned 
as  among  the  happiest  examples  of  portraiture  in 
existence  in  any  country. 

GORDO'NIA,  a  genua  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Ternstixrmineeo;  baring  five  styles 
combined  into  one,  which  is  crowued  with  five 
stigma.*,  a  5- eel  led  cajmule,  and  winged  seeds. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  America,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Loblolly  Bay  (G. 
Latianthus),  which  is  found  in  swamps  near  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Moist  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  are  often  covered  with  this  tree 
alone.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  has 
oblong,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  and  beautiful, 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning.  In 
England,  it  is  cultivated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
generally  appears  as  a  mere  bush. 

GORE,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge 
consisting  of  one-third  of  the  shield 
cut  off  by  two  arched  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  bottom 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the 
fess  point  A  Gore  Sinister  is 
enumerated  by  heralds  as  one  of 
the  abatements  or  marks  of  dis- 
honour borne  for  unknightly  con- 
duct.  See  Guwmr. 

GORE,  Mrs  CaTinauxB  Grace,  an  English 
novelist,  was  born  at  East  Retford,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1799.  Her  father,  Mr  Moody,  was  a  wine- 
merchant  in  moderate  circumstances.  In  1823,  she 
was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Arthur  Gore,  with 
whom  she  resided  for  many  years  on  the  continent, 
supporting  her  family  by  her  literary  labours. 
These  were  varied  and  voluminous  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy  works. 
She  died  at  Lynwood,  Hants,  January  27,  1861. 
Her  first  published  work  was  Theresa  Marchmont, 
or  the  Maid  of  Honour,  published  in  1823.  Some 
of  her  early  novels,  as  the  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  the 
Tuilerie*,  were  vivid  descriptions  of  the  French 
Revolution;  but  her  greatest  successes  were  her 
novels  of  English  fashionable  life,  conspicuous 
among  which  were— Cecil,  or  Ov  Adventure*  of  a 
Manufacture,  where  he  shewed  j  Coxcomb,  and  t'erif,  a  Peer,  The  AmbtMador't  Wife, 

The  Banker'*  W\fe,  &c.  She  also  wrote  a  prise 
comedy,  entitled  The  School  for  Coquettes ;  Lord 
Daere  of  the  South,  a  tragedy;  Bond,  a  dramatic 
poem  ;  and  other  poetical  and  descriptive  works. 

GOREE,  a  very  small  island,  belonging  to  the 
French,  is  situated  immediately  south-east  of  Cane 
Verd,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  contains  a  town 
defended  by  a  fort,  and  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  island.  It  v  considered  by  the 
French  as  an  important  commercial  entrepot ;  its 
exports  are  gold-dust,  ivory,  wax,  Ac.  Population 
of  the  island  about  7000 ;  of  the  town  (1854),  3042. 

GCREY,  a  small  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  situ- 
ated about  2-4  miles  uurth- north -cast  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  three  miles  inland  from  the  coast 
of  St  George's  Channel  It  is  an  old  town,  having 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  fr<>m  James  I., 
and  consists  mainly  of  one  street  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  Besides  the  national  school  and 
the  savings-bank,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with 
nunnery  attached,  budt  recently  in  the  pointed  style, 
may  be  mentioned.  G.  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1861)  2673. 

GORGE  (ItaL  gorga,  throat),  the 


GORDON,  Sir  John  Watsox,  President  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  was  lxirn  at  Edinburgh  about  1790.  He 
studied  for  four  years  under  John  Graham, 
director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
Encouragement  of 

the  usual  desire  of  young  artists  to  become  an 
historical  painter,  but  ultimately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  portraiture,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a 
distinguished  reputation.  G.  has  always  resided 
in  his  native  city.  He  first  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1827,  was  elected  in 
1841  an  Associate,  in  1850  an  Academician  of  the 
London  Royal  Academy ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Allan,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him.  G.  is  as  national  in  his  art 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  portrait- painter  to  be-  that 
is  to  say,  he  excels  in  transferring  to  the  canvas 
those  lineaments  of  character  which  are  conceived 
to  be  pre-eminently  Scotch.  The  shrewd,  cautious, 
calculating  countenance  of  the  Caledonian  has  never 
been  so  hapiuly  rendered  Nearly  every  man  of 
note  in  Scotland,  and  not  a  few  in  England,  have 
sat  for  their  portrait  to  this  artist.  Among  his 
best- known  works  may  lie  mentioned,  'Sir  Walter 
Scott'  (1831),  'Dr  Chalmers'  (1837),  'Duke  of 
Buccleuch'  (1842),  'Lord  Cockburn '  (18*2). 
'Thomas  De  Qui  nee  y '  (1843),  '  I/ord  Robertson  ' 
(1846),  'Principal  Lee'  (1847),  'Professor  Wilson' 
(1851),  '  Earl  ot  Aberdeen '  (1852),  and  'the  Provost 
of  Peterhead'  (1853).  The  last  picture,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital, 


rear-opening 


Edinburgh,  gained  fur  G.  the  gold  medal  at  the  '  into  any  work  in  fortification,  consists  of  the  space 
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between  the  extremities  of  the  two  side*,  as  between 
the  faces  of  a  ravelin,  or  lictwcen  the  flanks  of  a 
bastion.  The  demi-gorges  of  a  bastion  are  lines  in 
continuation  of  the  curtains  on  each  side,  extending 
from  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines.    See  also  Fortification. 

GORGED.  When  a  lion  or  other  animal  has  a 
crown  by  way  of  collar  rouud  its  neck,  it  is  said 
heraldically  to  be  gorged. 

GORGKI,  Arthur,  general  commanding-in-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  army  during  1848—1849,  was  born 
at  Toporcz,  in  the  county  of  8zc|ies  (Zips),  February 
5,  1818,  and  after  a  thorough  military  education, 
got  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  Palatine  Hussars.  Finding  garrison -life  too 
monotonous,  and  promotion  slow,  G.  took  leave 
of  it,  and  turned  a  zealous  student  of  chemistry 
at  Prague.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G. 
hastened  to  the  seat  of  the  first  independent  Hun- 
garian ministry,  offering  his  services,  and  was  sent 
to  Belgium,  where  he  effected  a  purchase  of  arms 
for  the  new  levies  of  Honv6ds.  He  first  exhi- 
bited his  great  military  capacity  after  the  rout  of 
the  Hungarian  army  near  Schwcchat,  when  he  was 
made  a  general,  and  conducted  the  retreat  that  had 
to  l»e  effected  with  consummate  skill  and  courage. 
His  raw  levies  had  to  be  kept  together  ami  drilled 
under  the  roaring  cannon  of  the  enemy  ;  the  dis- 
affected officers,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and 
addicted  to  monarchy,  to  1»e  retained  under  the 
revolutionary  dag  ;  a  commissariat  to  be  organised 
during  fatiguing  marches  and  constant  fighting. 
Perczel's  corjw  was  totally  dispersed  at  Moor ;  govern- 
ment and  diet  were  lieeing  towards  the  Transyl- 
vaniuii  frontier,  and  the  dreary  wilderness  of  the 
Carpathians  threatened  to  Income  the  tomb  of  all, 
in  the  midst  of  a  winter  little  less  severe  than  that 
which  destroyed  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  I. 
At  the  end  of  December  1848,  Hungary  seemed  to 
be  lost ;  at  the  beginning  of  March  1849,  G.  was 
concerting  a  plan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
country.  After  Dembinski's  failure  as  general-in- 
chief,  G.  was  declared  the  head  of  the  united  army 
corps  of  the  north  (hitherto  his  own),  of  the  Upper 
Theiss,  under  Klapka,  and  of  Szoluok.  under  Dara- 
janich.  Forty  thousand  men,  the  finest  army  Hun- 
gary ever  saw,  broke  forth  from  behind  the  Theiss, 
and  drove  the  Austrian*,  with  bloody  losses,  from 
one  position  to  another.  The  l»attles  of  Hat  van, 
Bitskc,  Isaszeg,  Godollo,  Vacz,  Nagy-Sarlo,  were  a 
succession  of  triumphs.  Pesth  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  the  siege  of  Komorn  was  raised,  and 
before  the  month  of  April  was  over,  nothing  was 
left  in  the  enemy's  hands  except  a  small  strip  on 
the  western  frontier,  and  the  impregnable  fastnesses 
which  surround  Tittel  on  the  Lower  Theiss.  Buda. 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  realm,  well  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  was  to  bo  stormed,  and  for  tliis  the  vic- 
torious campaign  had  to  be  interrupted.  The  delay 
was  fatal.  Russian  armies  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria,  and  regiments  of  veterans  were  despatched 
by  Radetzky,  the  war  in  Italy  being  nearly  over. 
The  fortress  of  Buda  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  May, 
but  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  infantry  was  buried 
among  its  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
Austro- Russian  army,  under  Haynau  and  Panjutine. 
beat  G.  near  Zsigard  ;  and  the  affair  at  Gyiir 
(Raab)  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Komorn.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  bloody  Kittle  was  fought  near 
Szony,  where  G.  gave  proofs  of  indomitable  courage. 
On  the  lGth  of  July,  a  desperate  fight  took  place 
in  and  near  Vacz  between  Russians  and  Hungarians. 
G.,  after  some  weeks,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arad  with  an  army  decimated  by 
li 


fighting,  by  heavy  marches,  and  by  dysentery.  At 
Debreczin  the  corps  of  Nagy-Sandor  was  sacrificed 
in  order  to  allow  an  agonising  march  of  a  few  days. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  the  lower  army,  under  Dem- 
binski,  was  annUiilated  in  the  battle  of  Temesvir, 
and  on  the  10th,  G.  was  declared  dictator  by  a 
council  held  in  the  fortress  of  Arad,  under  the 
presidency  of  Kossuth.  But  further  resistance  on 
the  port  of  the  Hungarians  was  now  hojieless, 
and  on  the  13th  G.'s  army  surrendered  at  \  ilagot 
to  Prince  Paakiewitch,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Kusaian  forces.  This  iurrender  has  been  often 
impute*!  as  treachery  to  Oorgei.  Whether  such  an 
imputation  is  excusable,  may  be  best  judged  from 
the  circumstance,  that  on  the  day  of  surrendering 
G.  had  24,000  men  with  140  cannon,  and  that  five 
armies,  with  more  than  200,000  men  and  1000 
cannon,  were  closing  upon  him  from  differeut  direc- 
tions. G.  was  confined  to  Klagcnfurt,  where  he  is 
still  alive,  engaged,  as  is  rumoured,  in  chemical 
studies.  In  1852,  a  work  was  published  at  Leipsic 
(a  translation  of  which  appeared  at  London  in  the 
same  year),  under  the  title,  Mein  Leben  uml  tt'irken 
in  Unyarn  in  tUrn  Johrn,  1848  iimi  1849.  How  far 
that  work  is  really  G.'s,  it  is  impossible  to  &tatc. 

GO'RGET  (ItaL  gorgietta,  from  gorga,  a  throat), 
that  part  of  ancient  armour  which  defended  the 
neck.— Also  a  crcseeut-ahap.il  ornament  formerly 
worn  by  military  officers  ou  the  breast. 

GORGET  (Fr.  yotyref,  from  gorge-,  the  throat), 
a  surgical  instrument,  or  rather  a  series  of  surgical 
instruments,  devised  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
Lithotomy  (q.  v.).  They  are  now  almost  entirely 
out  of  use. 

GO'RGIAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
the  time  of  Socrates,  wok  born  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
and  settled  in  Greece,  resitting  for  the  most  part  at 
Athens,  and  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  105  or  109.  G.  has  been  immortalised  by 
Plato  in  a  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name.  Two 
works  attributed  to  him  are  extant.  The  A  t»thgy  of 
Palamtde*,  and  the  Encomium  oh  Helena,  but  their 
genuineness  has  been  disputed  by  several  critics. 
G.  displayed  little  aptitude  for  theorising  on  the 
art  which  he  professed  to  teach,  and  was  not 
remarkable  for  speculative  acumen  generally,  but 
he  would  nniHsar  to  have  been  a  quick  and  judicious 
observer.  He  avoided,  according  to  Plato,  general 
definitions  of  virtue  and  morality,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Aristotle  notices  that  he  hod  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  of  morality,  as  they  are  manifested 
in  life  and  character,  and  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
Plato  is  in  harmony  with  this  remark.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  thought  a  tojrft'ut.  but  only  a  rhetorician, 
and  the  ancients  were  in  fact  at  a  loss  whether  to 
consider  him  the  latter  or  both. 

GO'RGO,  or  GORGON,  according  to  Homer,  a 
frightful  monster  inhabiting  the  infernal  regions, 
the  head  of  which  was  {lecuharly  appalling.  Homer 
and  Euripides  make  mention  of  only  one  G.,  the 
daughter  of  Terra,  who  was  slain  by  Minerva, 
while  Hesiod  mentions  three  Gorgones— Sthcno, 
Enryale,  and  Medusa,  the  daughters  of  Phorcvs  ami 
C'eto,  for  which  reason  they  are  called  likewise  the 
Phorcides.  Their  habitation,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  iu  the  Western  Ocean,  in  the  noighlxnir- 
hood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides  ;  while  Herodotus 
and  other  later  writers  place  it  in  Libya.  They 
are  represented  as  girded  with  serpents  with  heads 
erect,  vibrating  their  tongues,  and  gnashing  their 
teeth.  yEschylus  describes  them  as  winged  virgins 
with  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth,  having  two 
serpents  round  their  bodies  by  way  of  girdle.  The 
name  G.  was  given  more  especially  to  Medusa. 
According  to  later  legends.  Medusa  was  originally  a 
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very  Ik autiful  maiden,  and  the  only  one  of  the  three 
sinters  who  was  mortal.    But  she  havinij  become  a 


of  England,  and  that  Mr  Gorham  maintained 
doctrines  on  the  point  opposed  to  those  of  the 


mother  by  Neptune  in  one  of  Minervas  temples,  church,  and  that  consequently  the  bishop  had 
that  \nrgm  goddess  was  so  affronted,  that  she  changed  shewn  sufficient  cause  for  his  refusal  to  institute, 
Medusa's  hair  into  serpent*,  which  gave  her  so  and  that  the   appeal   must  be  dismissed  with 


serpen' 

fearful  an  appearance  that  whoever  looked  on  her 
was  turned  into  stone.  Medusa  was  killed  by 
Perseus  (q.  v.),  and  her  head  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  myth  both  by  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  but  no  one  in  particular  can  be  said 
to  be  satisfactory.— Compare  Levezow,  Ueber  die 
Entwirktlung  dts  GorgoneuidmU  in  der  Potak  und 
bUdmdrn  Kuntt  drr  Allen  (Berlin,  1833). 

GORGO'NIA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  [Anthozon), 
allied  to  Alcyonium  (q.  v.).  The  whole  structure 
(polype-mass)  is  rooted  and  branching,  consisting  of 
a  horny  central  axis  with  a  ]>olypiferuu8  flesh, 
which  when  dried  becomes  a  friable  crust  full  of 
calcareous  spicules.  The  banl  stem  is  composed 
of  concentric  layers,  prohahly  formed  in  succession 
by  consolidation  of  the  fleshy  substance.  The  stem 
is  usually  brown  or  black,  whilst  the  flesh,  or 
even  the  dried  crust,  often  exhibits  colours  of 
great  brilliancy.  The  )>olypes  have  eight  tentacles. 
Several 
but  the 


of  O.  are  rare  British  zoophytes ; 
most  generally  known  is  G.fioMlun 


Gorgonia  (Gorgonia  fiabttlum). 

or  the  ElaltAlum  Vrnerit,  also  called  the  Sea- fan,  a 
tropical  species,  often  brought  home  as  a  curiosity 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner  the  flat  shape,  more  or 
this  genus,  and  of  the  family  Gonji 

GORHAM  CONTROVERSY.  The  Gorham 
Controversy  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  Heury  Phil- 

>r t.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  institute  the  Rev.  Corne- 
hn*  Gorham,  formerly  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  then  vicar  of  St  Juat-in-Penrith,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Brampford  Speke,  on  his  presenta 


must 

costs.  From  this  decision,  Mr  Gorham  amiealed 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy  Council.  The 
committee  complained  that  the  bishop's  questions 
were  intricate  and  entangling,  and  tliat  the  answers 
were  not  given  plaiuly  and  directly.  Their  deci- 
sion was  in  substance  as  follows ;  and  it  must  be 
noted  what  points  they  undertook  to  decide,  and 
what  not.  The  court  declared  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine 
what  ought,  in  any  particular,  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  its  duty  being  only  to  con- 
sider what  ia  by  law  established  to  be  her  doctrine 
upon  the  legal  construction  of  her  articles  and 
formularies.  It  appeared  that  very  different  opinions 
as  to  the  sacrainent  of  baptism  were  held  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  that  differences  of 
opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  always 
thought  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  articles  ; 
and  also,  that  opinions  in  no  important  particular  to 
be  distinguished  from  Mr  Gorbam's  had  been  main- 
tained without  censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divinea  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr  Gorham  s  opinions, 
the  court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches 
Court  should  be  reversed.  Mr  Gorham  was  accord- 
ingly instituted  to  Brampford  Sjicke.  During  the 
two  years  that  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological 
question  was  discussed  with  all  degrees  of  abdity 
and  acrimony  in  sermons  and  pamphlets  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  if  the  judgment  hail  gone  the  other 
way,  a  large  body  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  for 
the  most  part  hold  views  more  or  less  iu  accordance 
with  those  of  Mr  Gorham,  would  have  seceded  from 
the  church. 

GORI'LLA  (Troglodyte*  Gorilla),  a  great  African 
ape,  geucrally  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same 
genus  with  the  chimpanzee,  although  Profeasor 
Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  has  attempted  to  estab- 
lish for  it  a  separate  genus.  It  has  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  consequence  of 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  which  is 
mentioucd  iu  the  Peri/dut  of  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigator,  who  visited  the  tropical  i«rts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  about  the  year  35W  lac, 
although  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that  the  G.  of 
Hanno  is  not  the  chimpanzee.  Vague  accounts  of 
apes  of  great  Bize,  and  of  which  very  wonderful 
stories  were  told,  were  from  time  to  time  brought 
from  Western  Africa  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that 

the  G.  I>ecame  really  known  to  naturalists,  when 
extumts  in  a  striking  j  a  „kull  wa8  wnt  ^  Dr  of  by  Dr 

r  less  characteristic  of  Wilson,  an  American  missionary  on  the  Gaboon 

rorgonuulie.  j  ^ver.     Since  that  time,  not  only  have  skeletons 

and  skins  been  obtained  in  sufficient  number  for 

scientific  examination,  but  information  has  also  been 

procured  concerning  the  habits  of  the  animal  in 

its  native  haunts.     The  accounts  of  the  G.  given 

in  Du  Chaillu's  Exploration*  and  Adivnture*  in 

Equatorial  Africa  (Lond.  1861),  are  regarded  by 


ton  thereto  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  alleged  the  highest  scientific  authorities,  and  particularly  by 
ground  of  this  refusal  was,  that  after  examination  Owen,  as  in  the  main  trustworthy,  notwithstanding 


the  bi»hop  found  Mr  Gorham  to  be  of  unsound  doc 
trine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regeneration  is 
not  given  or  conferred  in  that  sacrament  in  parti- 
cular, that  infants  are  not  made  therein  '  members 
of  (_"hrist  and  the  children  of  GoiL'  as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  church  declare  them  to  be. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Arches  Court 
of  Canterbury,  which  decided  (1849) 
ia  the 


all  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  over  that  traveller's 
narrative  of  bis  adventures;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
have  learned  from  other  sources,  and  with  the 
inferences  to  l>e  deduced  from  the  dentition  and 
osteology  of  the  animal. 

The  G.  differs  from  the  chimpanzee  in  its  greater 
size ;  the  height  of  an  adult  male  in  an  erect  posture 
149)  that  bap-   being  commonly  about  five  feet  six  inches  or  five  feet 
of  the  Church  '  eight  inches,  although  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
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it  sometimes  exceed*  six  feet  Its  strength  amn-ars 
also  to  lie  greater  in  proportion  to  its  aize,  ana  even 
it*  akelutou  indieatea  very  great  muscular  jwwer 
lioth  in  the  jaws  and  limbs.  The  bony  ridgea  in  the 
skull  atiove  the  cyea  are  extremely  prominent ;  and 
the  skull  of  the  male  alao  exhibita  a  large  occipital 
ridge  mi  the  top  of  the  head.  The  brain  is  ainalL 
The  nasal  lionea  project  more  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee, thus  producing  an  approximation  to  the 
human  face,  in  a  somewhat  prominent  noae.  The 
lower  part  -if  the  face,  however,  nrojecta  very 
much ;  and  besidss  that  the  tee  til  do  not  form  a 
perfectly  uninterrupted  aeries  aa  in  man,  the  canine 
teeth  are  very  large,  particularly  in  the  male, 
projecting  considerably  more  than  an  inch  from 
the  upper  jaw,  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  chimpanzee ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
molars  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  incisors, 
and  tima  approach  more  to  the  human  character. 


Gorilla. 


The  breadth  at  the  shoulders  is  great.  There  are 
thirteen  pair  of  riba.  The  pelvis  approaches  the 
human  form  more  than  in  any  other  ajie.  The 
arms  are  not  so  long  aa  in  the  chimpanzee,  but 
reach  nearly  to  the  knee  in  the  erect  position.  The 
lower  limbs,  although  shorter  in  proportion  than  in 
man,  are  longer  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  foot  ia 
less  turned  inward  than  in  the  chimpanzee,  and  ia 
better  fitted  for  walking  on  the  ground  ;  the  great 
toe  is  a  tine  thumb,  as  in  the  chimpanzee,  standing 
out  from  the  foot  at  an  angle  of  about  60'',  and  is 
remarkably  large  and  strong.  The  hands  or  paws 
of  the  fore  limb*  are  also  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  their  thickness,  and  their  atrength.  The  lingers 
are  abort,  but  the  circumference  of  the  middle  ringer 
at  the  first  joint  ia  sometimes  more  than  six  inches. 
—The  G.  has  a  black  akin,  covered  with  short 
dark-gray  hair,  reddish  brown  on  the  head ;  the 
hair  on  the  arms  longer,  that  on  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  pointing  downwarda,  and  that 
on  the  fore-arm  pointing  upwards  to  the  elbow, 
where  a  tuft  ia  formed.  The  face  ia  covered  with 
hair,  hut  the  cheat  ia  l>are.  There  is  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  neck.  The  mouth  ia  wide,  and  no 
red  appears  on  the  lips.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sunk 
beneath  the  projecting  ridge  of  the  skull,  giving 


to  the  countenance  a  aavage  scowl,  the  aspect  of 
ferocity  being  aggravated  by  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  the  teeth.  The  belly  is  very  large  and  prominent ; 


Skeleton  of  Gorilla. 


in  accordance  with  which  character,  the  G.  is  repre- 
sented as  a  moat  voracious  feeder,  its  food  being 
exclusively  vegetable  partly  obtained  by  climbing 
trees,  and  jiartly  on  the  grouud.  It  is  very  fond  ot 
fruits  aud  of  some  leaves,  as  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pine  apple ;  and  employs  its  great 
strength  of  jawa  and  teeth  in  tearing  vegetable 
substance*  and  cracking  nuts  which  would  require 
a  heavy  blow  of  a  hammer.  It  is  not  gregarious  in 
ita  habits.  It  ajicnds  most  of  its  time  on  the 
grouud,  although  often  climbing  trees.  It  is  capable 
of  defending  itself  against  almost  any  beast  of  prey. 
It  has  a  kind  of  liarking  voice,  varying  when  it  is 
enraged  to  a  terrific  roar.  It  inhabits  exclusively 
the  densest  parts  of  tropical  forests,  and  is  only 
found  in  regions  where  fresh  water  is  abundant 
It  is  much  dreaded  by  the  people  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  (bond,  although  by  some  of  the 
tribes  ita  flash  is  sought  after  for  food.  Many 
strange  stories  are  current  among  them  about  its 
habits,  which  seem  entitled  to  little  regard  -  as,  for 
example,  of  ita  carrying  away  men  and  women,  and 
detaining  them  for  some  time  in  the  wooda  —  of  ita 
lying  in  wait  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  till  a  man 
passes  beneath,  furtively  atretching  down  one  of  ita 
hinder  legs  to  catch  him,  and  holding  him  in  the 
grasp  of  ita  foot,  or  rather  hand,  till  he  is  strangled  ; 
and  the  like— The  G.  has  not  boea  hitherto 
tamed,  and  in  an  adult  state  at  least,  seems  very 
inca|table  of  it  The  stories  of  gorillas  tamed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa,  and  made  to 
work  for  them,  are  worthy  of  no  credit  The  name 
given  to  this  animal  in  ita  native  country  ia  Aj/ino, 
or  Ingtfna. 

L>u  Chsillu  has  descrilied,  aa  diacovered  by 
himself,  two  other  species  of  Trogtwlyten,  the  Koolo- 
kamba  (7*.  Koolo-kamlia)  and  the  Nshiego-Mbouve 
(7*.  calvus),  smaller  than  the  G. .  the  latter  remark- 
able for  making  an  umbrella-like  shelter  of  leaves 
placed  against  a  branch  to  protect  itself  from  the 
rain. 

GO'KKHA,  a  town  of  Xepaul,  atands  in  lat 
27*  fit?  N,  and  in  long.  84°  28'  E.    Originally  the 
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seat  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  country,  it  gives 
name  to  the  dominant  race  -  a  race  noted  alike  for 
fidelity  anil  valour  during  the  mutiny  of  1857.  G. 
U  53  mile*  to  the  went  of  Khatmandu,  the  capital 
of  the  state. 

GO  RKUM  (Dutch,  Gorinchem),  a  town  and 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merwede,  at  the  junction  of  the  Linge  with  that 
river,  22  miles  east-south -east  of  Rotterdam.  It  is 
well  built,  has  a  town-house,  several  military  estab- 
lishments, and  a  great  transit  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  tiah,  especially  salmon.    Pop.  9000. 

G^RLITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  is  a  principal  station  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dresden  to  Breslau,  and  is  situated  on  a 
declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neiase,'52  miles 
west  of  Liegnitz.  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Kaisertrutz,  now  the  guard-house  and 
armoury  of  the  town.  Among  the  many  beautiful 
Gothic  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Taul,  built  142.1— 1497.  and 
having  five  naves,  a  magnificent  organ,  and  a  liell 
12J  tons  in  weight.  In  the  north-west  of  the 
town  is  the  Kreu/kajHjllc  (Chanel  of  tho  Cross),  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  G. 
has  also  a  gymnasium  with  an  excellent  library, 
numerous  educational  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  a  theatre.  A  viaduct  upwards  of  i.vn  feet  in 
length,  and  1 15  feet  high,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  hen-  crosses  the  valley  of  Neisse. 
G.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  pens,  leather,  glass, 
and  tobacco  ;  has  extensive  weaving  and  bleaching, 
and  a  lively  transit  trade.  In  eight  cloth  factories, 
by  water  and  steam  jiower,  1590  workers 
18,148  pieces  of  cloth  annually.  Pop 


GORLITZ  PROCESS  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated trial  which  took  place  in  Germany  in  IH.'M). 
It  was  occasioned  in  this  way :  On  the  13th  of 
June  1847,  the  Countess  of  Gorlitz  was  strangled 
by  a  servant  of  her  own  named  Johann  Stauff, 
whom  she  had  caught  stealing  some  valuables  from 
an  open  desk  in  her  sitting-room,  and  her  corpse 
was  found  a  few  hours  after  burned  by  a  combus- 
tible stuff  heaped  upon  her.  After  more  than  two 
years  spent  in  preliminary  investigation,  the  case 
was  tried  before  the  assizes  at  Darmstadt,  11th  of 
March  1S50,  and  occupied  a  whole  month.  The 
murderer,  w  ho  obstinately  denied  having  committed 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  But  the  scientific  interest  of 
the  case  arose  from  its  having  led  to  a  discussion  on 
the  possibility  of  the  sjiontaneous  combustion  of  the 
human  body.  Whde  the  physician,  Von  Siebold, 
declared  iu  favour  of  the  possibility,  the  chemists 
Bischoff  (q.  v.;  and  Liebig  (q.  v.)  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  opjiositc  opinion,  which  is  generally  held 
by  scientific  men.    See  Spontaneocs  Combustion. 


GORRKS,  Jakob  Joseph  von,  a  distinguished 
German  author,  was  bom  at  Coblenz,  January 
25,  1770.  In  common  with  most  of  the  ardent 
youth  of  the  time,  G.  threw  himself  eagerly  into 
the  movement  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  became 
an  active  member  of  the  clubs  and  delating 
societies  which  sprung  up  in  all  the  towns  upon 
the  French  bonier,  and  established  a  newspaper, 
entitled  the  AW  Journal,  which  was  the  exponent 
of  the  most  extreme  opinions  of  the  time.  In 
the  year  1799,  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  chief  of  a 
deputation  to  negotiate  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine- 
land  to  the  French  Republic,  but  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brnmaire  put  an  end  to  this  and  all 
dreama    G.  returned  to  Germany,  disgusted 


with  politics,  quietly  settled  down  in  a  professorship 
in  his  native  town,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literature  for  several  years.  His  works  on  art, 
on  physiology,  on  the  laws  of  organism,  and  on 
the  relations  of  faith  and  science,  attracted  much 
attention.  In  1806,  he  published  tlie  first  part 
of  his  well-known  collection  of  German  I'ojmlar 
Legmds;  and  in  1808,  his  work  on  the  mythology 
of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  a  further  contribution 


to  the  legendary  literature  of  Germauy.  From 
these  studies,  however,  in  common  with  the  ^reat 
body  of  the  German  nation,  he  was  aroused  to  the 
hope  of  liberation  from  French  tyranny,  by  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Russian  expe- 
dition. G.  was  not  slow  to  appeal  to  tli<>  national 
sentiment  of  his  countrvmen  in  the  /,*.•'..  .  Mtrrury, 
one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  journals  which 
Germany  had  ever  possessed ;  he  became,  in  truth, 
the  literary  centre  of  the  national  movement.  After 
the  re-establishment  of  German  independence,  G. 
contiuued  the  career  of  a  journalist,  and  addressed 
himself  against  the  encroachments  of  domestic 
absolutism  with  the  same  energy  with  which  he 
had  denounced  the  tyranny  of  foreign  occupation ; 
until,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
the  government,  he  was  obliged  to  tl>  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  In  1827,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Liter- 
ature iu  the  new  university  just  then  founded  at 
Munich  by  the  liberal  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
From  this  date,  G.  made  Munich  his  home,  and  his 
late  years  were  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  animated  religious  controversies  occa- 
sioned in  Germany  by  the  contests  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  and 
Hermesianism.  See  Hermes.  In  all  these  con- 
troversies, G.,  who  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic, 
took  an  active  and  influential  part.  He  was,  if 
not  the  originator,  at  least  the  main  supitorter 
of  the  well  known  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the 
I[i*tori*clt-Politiache  /Witter.  His  last  work  of 
importance  was  his  ChrietlicJu;  M t/.*tlk  (Ratisbon, 
1830—1842).  He  died  January  27,  1848.  See 
the  HutoriMch-Politieckt  Matter,  184S,  and  Wetscr  s 
Ktrcltrr  Lexicon,  voL  iv. 

GORT,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Con  naught,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
small  stream  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  close 
to  its  southern  boundary,  17  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  town  of  Ennia.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  retail. 
Pop  (1861)  2077. 

GO'RTSCHAKOFF,  a  Russian  family,  traces  its 
ancestry  through  St  Michael  of  Tschernigoff  (Wn 
1246)  to  Rurik  and  Vladimir  the  Great.  Pkince 
Peter  G..  governor  of  Smolensk,  defended  that 
town  two  years  (1609—1611)  against  Sigisinund  of 
Poland,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm.  Prince 
Dimitbi  G.,  tarn  1756,  was  a  celebiated  liussiau 
poet,  and  wrote  odes,  satires,  and  epistles.  He  died 
1824. — Prince  Alexander  O.,  liorn  1761,  served 
under  his  uncle  Suwaroff  in  Turkey  ami  1'oland, 
displayed  great  courage  at  the  capture  of  Praga 
(a  suburb  of  Warsaw),  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  1798.  In  the  campaign  of  17'.>9,  he 
commanded  under  Korsakoff  at  Zurich,  was  subse- 
quently made  military  governor  of  Viborg,  repulsed 
Marshal  Lannes  at  Heilsburg,  and  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  Appointed 
minister  of  war  in  1812,  he  tilled  this  post  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  made  general  of 
infantry,  and  member  of  the  imperial  council.  He 
died  in  1825.— Prince  Andreas  G.  served  in  1799 
as  major-general  under  SuwarofT  in  Italy  ,  and 
commanded  a  division  of  grenadiers  at  Borodino,  in 

li 
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1812,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the  campaign  of 
1813—1814,  he  commanded  the  1st  corps  of  Russian 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Leipsic  and 
Paris.  He  was  made  general  of  infantry  in  1819, 
and  in  182S  retired  from  active  service.—  Prince 
Peter  G.  was  born  in  1790.  Having  made  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  he  served  in  Caucasia 
under  General  Yermoloff,  As  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  Wittgenstein  in  18*26,  he  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianonle.  In  1H39,  he 
was  appointed  governor-geueral  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  occupied  that  importaut  post  until,  in  1851,  he 
retired  from  active  hfe.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  however,  he  offered  his  services,  which 
were  accepted;  and  at  the  liattle  of  the  Alma  he 
conimauded  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  troops. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Iukcrmann. 

GORTSCHAKOFF,  Princk  Mikaii,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  179$  commenced  his 
military  career  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  18*28  at  the  sicges'of  Silistria 
and  Sehunila.  Chief  of  the  staff  of  Count  Pahlen  in 
1831,  he  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  valour  in  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw, 
He  was  wounded  at  Orohow,  and  made  general ; 
succeeded  Count  Toll  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
whole  army,  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  in 
1843  and  military  governor  of  Warsaw  in  1846. 
In  1853,  he  commanded  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Damibian  provinces,  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
Brails,  March  '23,  1854,  occupied  the  frontiers  of 
Bessarabia,  and  in  March  1855  directed  the 
defences  of  Sebastopol,  attacked  by  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  ability  he  displayed 
in  this  defence,  his  courtesy  to  the  enemy,  and  "his 
humanity  to  the  wounded  ami  prisoners,  have  given 
him  an  exalted  reputation.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices in  this  unsuccessful  but  still  brilliant  defence, 
Prince  G.  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
IT.  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  wise  and  conciliatory 
representative  of  his  youthful  emperor  at  Warsaw. 
He  died  May  90,  1861.— Prince  Ai.exaniikr  G., 
Russian  diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1800.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Russian 
embassy  in  London  in  18*24,  rhar<jf  ffojfairi-*  at 
Florence  in  1830,  counsellor  of  the  enilwtssy  at 
Vienna  in  1832,  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Stutt- 

Kt  in  1841.  In  1854,  he  was  charged  by  the 
peror  Nicolas  with  the  interests  of  Russia  in 
the  Vienna  conferences;  and  in  1856  he  succeeded 
Count  Nesselrode  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

GORUCKPO'RE,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
sub  presidency  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  stamls  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rapti,  which  joins,  85  miles 
further  down,  the  Ghagra  from  the  left,  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  course  being  navigable.  It  is  in 
lat  26s  42  N.  and  long.  83°  23  £.,  being  4.10  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta ;  and  it  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitant*.  The  district  of  G.  has 
an  area  of  7346  square  mdes,  and  a  population  of 
2,376.000. 

GORY  DEW,  a  dark  red  slimy  film  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  on  damp  walls  and  in  shady 
places  ;  often  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  damp 
cellars,  where  its  appearance  is  apt  to  occasion 
alarm  from  its  resemblance  to  blood.  It  is  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  oue  of  the  alyte 
of  the  group  PalmtUacca  (included  in  Conftreucta), 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  plant  to  which  the  pheno- 
menon of  Rkd  Snow  (q.  v.)  appears  to  be  chietjy 
owiug.  Its  botanical  name  is  Palmdla  mirnla.  ft 
sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  surface,  and 
becomes  a  tough  gelatinous  mass.    The  structure 


and  mode  of  growth  of  this  and  allied  plants  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  Palmklla<  K.f_  Its  charac- 
teristic red  colour  appears  also  in  H<z»\atococcus 
ganiju'weut,  a  nearly  allied  plant,  found  in  similar 
situations,  but  which  seems  to  extend  more  as  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  not  soon  melting  down  into  an 
indefinite  slime  like  the  cells  of  the  Palmella.  The 
prevalent  colour  of  the  group,  however,  is  green. 

GORZ,  or  GORITZ,  an  important  town  of 
Austria,  in  tho  crown-land  of  the  Kustenland 
(Coast  Districts),  (q.  v.),  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Isouzo,  about  25  miles 
north-north-west  from  Trieste.  Among  its  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  castle  of  the  former  Counts 
of  Gone,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  and  the  cathedral, 
with  a  beautiful  mtcmriuin.  G.  has  extensive  sugar- 
refining,  and  manufactures  of  rosoglio,  silks,  linen, 
cotton,  and  leather ;  it  has  also  a  thriving  trade  in 
its  manufactures  and  in  dried  fruits.  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  here,  November  6,  1837.    Pop  14,000. 

GO'SHAWK  (.4«rwr),a  genus  of  Falconida  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  from  the  true  falcons  by  a  lobe  or 
festoon,  instead  of  a  sharp  tooth,  on  the  edge  of  the 


GoBhswk  {Attur  jxilumfxxriu*) 
(Copied  from  Falconry  in  tke  Brilhh  /»/«). 


upper  mandible,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  wing, 
which  reaches  only  to  the  middle  of  the  tiil.  It  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  sparrow-hawks,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  more  robust  form,  by  its 
shorter  legs,  and  by  the  middle  toe  not  being  elon- 
gated, as  in  that  genus.  The  species  to  which  the 
name  G.  originally  and  strictly  W-longs  (.4.  jtaluw 
borius),  is  very  widely  diffused  over  Euro]*',  Asia, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly 
inhabiting  hilly  and  wooded  regions.  It  is  now 
very  rare  in  Britain,  particularlv  in  England. 
Although  one  of  those  that  were  called  ignoble,  birds 
of  prey,  it  was  much  usee  I  for  falconry,  being  easily 
trained,  and  very  successful  in  catching  such  game 
as  is  either  confined  to  the  ground,  or  does  not  rise 
far  from  it,  or  such  as  is  to  lie  found  in  woods, 
through  the  branches  of  which  the  G.  readily 
threads  its  wav  in  pursuit  The  G.  was  thus  flown 
at  hares,  rabbits,  pheasant*,  partridges,  &c.  It 
ordinarily  seeks  its  prey  by  flying  near  the  ground, 
and  can  remain  a  very  long  time  on  the  wing.  It 
follows  its  prey  in  a  straight  line,  not  rising  in  the 
air  to  descend  upon  it,  like  the  falcons ;  and  when 
baffled  by  the  object  of  pursuit  entering  a  wood 
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and  hiding  itself  in  some  covert,  will  perch  on  a  ] 
bough,  and  await  its  reappearance  with  wonderful 
patience  for  many  hours.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid. 
The  G.  builds  in  trees.  Its  nest  is  very  large. 
The  female,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  is 
about  two  feet  in  entire  length.  Both  sexes  are 
of  a  dark  grayish-brown  colour,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail-feathers  barred  with  darker  brown; 
there  is  a  broad  white  streak  abovo  each  eye ;  the 
under  parts  are  also  whitish,  with  brown  bars  and 
streak  a. — Other  species  are  found  in  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Ac. 

GO'SHKN,  the  name  of  that  part  of  ancient 
Egypt  which  fharaoh  made  a  present  of  to  the 
kindred  of  Joseph  when  they  came  to  sojourn  in 
that  country.  It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the 
f  the  Nile  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 


,  delta  of 

tine,  and  to  have  been  suited  mainly  for  a  pastoral 
people,  which  the  Hebrews  were,  Rameses,  the 
principal  city  of  the  land,  was  the  starting- jwint 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  chosen  people,  who  reached 
the  Red  Sea  in  three  days.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Wddet-  TvmeyUit  (the  valley  through  which  formerly 
passed  the  canal  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  which  Rameses  was  situated)  is  prob- 
ably the'G.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

GO'SLAR,  a  small  but  ancient  and  interesting 
town  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  the  bonier  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  Gosc,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name,  26  miles  south  cast  of  Hildesheim. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  free  imperial  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.  Of  all  the  fortifications 
of  which  it  once  boasted,  the  walls  and  one  tower 
— the  Zwinger,  the  walls  of  which  arc  21  feet  thick 
— alone  remain.  Of  the  venerable  cathedra],  the 
porch  [Vorhnlle,  date  1150)  is  the  solo  relic;  the 
corn-magazine  is  a  ]>ortion  of  an  old  imperial  palace ; 
the  Gothic  church  in  the  market-place  dates  from 
1521 ;  the  hotel  calli-d  the  Kaiseneorth  has  eight 

Birtraits  of  German  emperors.  G.  was  founded  Dy 
einricb  I.  about  920 ;  and  under  Otto  T.  the  mines, 
for  which  G.  has  ever  since  been  celebrated,  were 
opened  in  066.  The  manufactures  of  G.  are  unim- 
portant ;  and  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iinc  are  nearly  exhausted.   Pop.  8000. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OP  THE  ALTAR,  the  right 
aide  of  the  altar  or  communion  table,  looking  from 
it,  at  which,  in  the  English  Church  service,  the  gosiiel 
appointed  for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher 
distinction  than  the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  clergyman  of  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  who 
happens  to  be  present  In  some  cathedrals,  one  of 
the  clergy  has  this  special  duty  to  perform,  and  is 
designated  the  Gospeller. 

GOSPELS  The  expression  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  literally  gorxi  mint.  The 
message  of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
was  called  the  Gospel  (to  euaggelion) ;  and  the 
inspired  record*  by  which  this  message  or  doc- 
trine have  been  transmitted  to  the  church  in 
successive  ages,  have  received  the  name  of  the 
Gospels  (to  euaggrlia).  When  this  name  was  first 
distinctly  applied  to  these  records,  is  uncertain. 
The  use  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  c.,  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  course  of  the 
third  century. 

1.  UmuitvnrM.—  The  primary  and  most  interest- 
ing inquiry  concerning  the  Gospels  is  as  to  tb«r 
genuineness.  They  profess  to  be  the  inspired 
records  of  our  Lotus  life — of  his  sayings  and 
doings — proceeding  in  two  cases  from  men  who 
were  his  apostles  and  companions  (Matthew  and  | 
John) ;  and  iu  the  two  other  cases  from  men  who,  | 
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although  not  themselves  apostles,  were  apostolic 
in  their  position  and  character,  the  immediate 
companions  and  fellow-lalMiurers  of  the  aixietles 
(Mark  and  Luke.)  Aoeonling  to  their  profession, 
they  were  all  composed  during  the  hitter  half  of 
the  1st  c  ;  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  they  aro 
called,  probably  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (60—70).  and 
the  fourth  Gosjiel  of  St  John  near  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  question  as  to  their  genuineness  is 
in  the  main  the  question  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence  at  this  early  period  ;  the  special  authorship 
of  each  Gospel  is  a  comparatively  leas  important 
question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Gospels 
within  the  1st  c.  is  a  point  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  historical  evidence. 
What  traces  have  we  of  their  existence  at  this 
early  period?  As  Paley  illustrates  the  matter, 
we  can  tell  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
history  of  the  Rebellion  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  Bishop  Burnet' 8  History  of  hit  Own  l  imes, 
by  the  fact  that  Burnet  quotes  Clarendon.  If 
the  Gospels  existed  in  the  1st  c,  therefore,  wo 
shall  expect  to  find  similar  evidences  of  their 
existence  in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries.  We  do  find  such  evidence  in  abundance 
during  the  3d  century.  In  such  writers  as  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  we  not  only  find  quotations  from 
the  Gospels,  but  we  find  the  Gospels  themselves 
mentioned  by  name  as  books  of  authority  amongst 
Christians.  From  the  writings  of  Origen  alone,  if 
they  had  survived,  we  might  nave  collected,  it  has 
been  said,  the  whole  text  not  only  of  the  Gospels, 
but  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  this  point, 
then,  there  is  no  question.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  Gosjicls  in  the  age  of  Origen,  or 
that  immediately  preceding — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century.  But  we  can  ascend 
with  an  almost  equally  clear  light  of  evidence  to 
the  time  of  Irenaiua,  or  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century.  The  passage  in  which  Irensus  speaks  of 
the  Gospels  is  so  significant  and  important  that  it 
deserves  to  be  extracted. 4  We,'  he  says  {Contra  Have*. 
b'b,  iii.  c.  I),  'have  not  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others  than  those 
through  whom  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us ; 
which  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  transmitted  to  ns  in  writing, 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.'  '  For  after  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  they  (the  apostles)  were  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  them 
from  on  high,  were  tilled  with  all  gifts,  and  possessed 
perfect  knowledge,  they  went  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  those  bless- 
ings which  God  has  conferred  upon  us.  Matthew 
among  the  Hebrews  puMi*fi#l  a  Gospel  in  their  own 
language;  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Rome  and  founding  a  church  there.  And 
after  their  departure  (death),  Mark  the  disciple  and 
interpreter  of  Peter  himseff  delivered  in  writin/j  what 
Peter  had  preached ;  and  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  recanted  the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  After- 
wards,  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon 
his  brea*t,  likewise  published  a  Oospel  while,  he  dwelt 
at  Ephesus  in  Asia.'  These  words  are  very  explicit 
and  to  the  point ;  and  elsewhere,  Irensus  sjieaks 
still  more  particularly  of  the  several  Gospels,  and 
endeavours  to  characterise  them  in  a  somewhat 
fanciful  way,  which,  if  it  does  not  prove  his  own 
judgment,  at  least  proves  the  kind  of  veneration 
with  which  the  Gospels  were  regarded  in  his  time. 
It  is  equally  beyond  question,  then,  that  the 
Gospels  were  in  existence  in  the  end  of  the  2d 
c.,  and  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  authors 
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whose  names  they  hear.  '  It  is  allowed  hy  tho»c 
who  have  reduced  the  genuine  apostolic  works  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  that,  from  the  time  of  Iremeus, 
the  New  Testament  was  oomjtosed  essentially  of  the 
same  books  as  we  receive  at  present ;  and  that  they 
were  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  as  is  now 
shewn  to  them.' — Westcott,  llis'oryof  Canon.  The 
evidence  uj>on  which  we  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  productions  of  many  classic  authors,  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  clearness  and  fulness  to  the 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  at  this 
stage.  Any  difficulties  that  the  subject  involves 
begin  at  a  point  higher  up  than  this. 

The  age  of  Irenanis  is  the  fifth  generation  from 
the  lteginning  of  the  apostolic  era— the  Uiird  from 
the  termination  of  it.  The  ascending  generations 
may  be  characterised  as  those  (4)  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  (3)  of  Ignatius  and  Papias ;  and  (2)  of  St 
John,  or  the  later  apostolic  age.  It  is  within  these 
three  generations,  and  cru  cially  within  the  third 
and  fourth,  that  the  subject  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  gives  any  cause  for  hesitation  and 
discussion. 

Such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius 
nowhere  quote  the  Gospels  by  name.  In  a  fragment 
of  Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius,  there  is  mention 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  having  written  accounts  of 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  but  with 
this  exception,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gospels, 
or  of  then*  authors  by  name,  in  these  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers.  Not  only  so,  but  Justin  Martyr 
appeals  constantly  to  sources  of  information  which 
he  styles  not  'Gospels'  of  St  Matthew,  St  Luke, 
or  St  John,  but  Memoirs  of  the  A  potties  (apomni- 
moneumatu  tin  ajiostolon).  The  phrase  a  taleitai 
euaggelia  (which  are  called  gospels),  which  follows 
the  former  in  the  common  versions  of  Justin's 
text,  is  sup]M)«ed  by  many  to  be  an  interpolation. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  effect  of  Justin  Martyr's  evidence  on  this 
subject  The  discussion  has  been  of  this  nature. 
Were  these  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  our  Gospels,  or 
were  they  some  other  books  of  information  as  to 
Christ's  sayings  and  doings  to  which  he  had  access  ? 
Many  German  critics  have  been  confident  they 
were  not  our  Gospels ;  and  Bishop  Marsh  has  gone 
the  length  of  saying,  that  Justin  did  not  quote  our 
Gospels.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
Justin  Martyr  quotes  our  Gosih:1k,  may  lie  said 
to  lie  the  turning-point  in  the  evidence  for  their 

Snuinenesa  Although  not  altogether  free  from 
fficulty,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  Justin  constantly  refers  were 
no  other  than  our  Gospels.  This  api>ears  conclu- 
sively established  by  the  three  following  con- 
siderations: (1)  The  degree  of  coincidence  which 
exists  between  the  numerous  passages  which  Justin 
quotes  from  his  Memoir*,  and  the  corresponding 

passages  in  the  Gospels  The  verbal  coincidence 

with  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  sometimes  exact,  and 
sometimes  so  nearly  so  as  to  appear  exact  in  a 
translation.  The  want  of  entire  verbal  coincidence 
is  just  what  might  be  exjiected  in  a  writer  like 
Justin,  who  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sume 
general  manner,  and  is  the  very  same  as  we  find  in 
other  writers  both  before  and  after  him.  Further, 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  the 
Memoirs  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  Gos)tela 
—  viz.,  that  two  were  written  by  a|>o»tlcs,  and  two 
by  com)<aniona  of  the  apostles.  (2)  The  extreme 
improbability  that  there  could  have  been  other 
books  besides  the  Gospels  of  the  same  apparently 
authoritative  character,  all  trace  of  which  have 
disappeared,  and  of  which,  in  fact,  we  find  no  indi- 
cation save  in  Justin  Martyr.—  Everything  seems 


against  such  a  supposition.  The  bookB  of  which 
Justin  speaks  were  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  on  Sundays ;  they  were  regarded  with 
respect  and  veneration  ;  they  were  evidently  looked 
upon  as  authoritative.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable, 
that  if  there  were  such  books  other  than  the  Gos- 
pels, they  should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  other 
writers  as  well  as  Justin  ;  or  that  they  should  have 
utterly  perished.  (3)  The  certainty,  from  the  state- 
ments of  such  writers  as  Iremeus  in  the  gener- 
ation immediately  following  him.  that  Justin  must 
have  known  our"  Gospels. — In  this  Later  generation 
we  find  the  Gospels  everywhere  diffused :  received 
and  reverenced  alike  at  Alexandria,  Lyons,  and 
Carthage ;  l>y  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Iremeus,  and 
Tertullian.  They  could  not  all  at  once  have  attained 
this  wide  diffusion,  or  started  into  this  position  of 
authority.  The  manner  in  which  I  returns  speaks 
of  them  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
he  had  received  them  from  his  teachers ;  that  they 
had  been  handed  down  to  him  as  inspired  authorities 
from  the  first  ages.  We  must  take  the  light  of 
such  a  statement  with  us  in  ascending  to  the  age  of 
Justin  Martyr ;  and  in  this  light  it  is  unintelligible 
that  the  Gospels  should  not  have  been  known  to 
Justin,  and  consulted  by  him.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  calling  his  authorities  by  the  peculiar  name  of 
Memoirs  cannot  be  Bet  against  all  this  evidence. 
The  name  of  Memoirs,  indeed,  rather  than  Gospels, 
was  only  a  natural  one  for  this  writer  to  use,  with 
his  classical  predilections  and  philosophical  training, 
and  considering  that  he  was  addressing  a  htuithen 
emperor,  and  through  him  the  Gentile  world  at  large. 

When  we  ascend  beyond  the  age  of  Justin  to 
Ignatius  and  Papias,  we  find  in  a  fragment  of  the 
latter,  as  has  been  already  stated,  mention  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  having  written  accounts  of  the  life 
of  tl.t  Lord  ;  while  in  the  letters  of  the  former,  as  in 
the  still  earlier  Epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  and  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas— both  of  which  belong 
to  the  1st  c  and  consequently  reach  the  ajKwtolic 
age  itself — we  find  various  quotations  that  seem  to 
lie  made  from  the  Gos|>cla.  The  quotations  from  St 
Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.  If  these  quota- 
tions stood  by  themselves,  it  might  be  doubtful  how 
far  they  constituted  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Gospels  at  this  early  period.  They  might  pos- 
sibly indicate  merely  a  uniformity  of  oral  tradition 
as  to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  ;  but  when  we  regard 
them  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  writers, 
and  the  whole  train  of  thought  and  association  in 
which  they  occur,  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  widest 
conclusion  we  could  wish  to  found  on  them.  The 
existence  and  character  of  such  men  as  Ignatius  and 
Clemens  arc  unintelligible  save  in  the  light  of  the 
Gos|iel  history. 

In  addition  to  this  chain  of  direct  Catholic 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  heretical 
writers  furnish  important,  and  in  some  respects 
singularly  conclusive  evidence.  The  Gnostic  Baai- 
lides  quotes  the  Gosjiels  of  St  John  and  St  Luke 
about  the  year  120.  The  heretics  appealed  to  them 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  writers,  ana  in  this  fact 
there  is  a  strong  guarantee  that  no  fictions  or 
inventions  could  have  been  palmed  off  upon  the 
church  in  the  2d  c,  as  the  most  renowned  German 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  virtually  sup- 
poses. UjMin  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  from  the 
a[<ostolic  Fathers  down  to  the  council  of  Laodicca, 
when  the  four  Gospels  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  '  there  can  hardly  be  room  for 
any  candid  person  to  doubt,'  it  has  been  said,  1  that 
from  the  beginning  the  four  Gospels  were  recognised 
as  genuine  and  inspired— that  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called 
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anocryphal  Gos^ls.'  As  a  mere  question  of  literary 
h:*tory,  the  genuineness  of  the  GospelB  certainly 
rvsts  on  far  higher  evidence  than  that  on  which  we 
receive,  without  hesitation,  many  ancient  writings. 

2.  Internal  Chur after  and  Contrast. — After  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  next  point  of  imj»ort- 
aucc  regarding  them  is  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  one  another  in  respect  of  their  contents  and 
arrangement -the  coincidences  and  discrepancies 
with  one  another  which  they  present.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  among  the  Gospels  as  a  whole  is 
between  the  Gosjiel  of  St  John  and  the  throe  Synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  they  arc  called.  Matthew,  Mark , 
and  Luke,  in  narrating  the  ministry,  discourses,  and 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  confine  themselven  exclusively 
to  what  took  place  in  Galilee  until  the  last  journey 
to  J  em  sal  em.  We  should  not  km  >w  from  them  of  the 
successive  journeys  that  our  Lord  made  to  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  the  contrary,  brings  into  view  prominently 
his  relation  to  Judea ;  and  of  the  discourses  delivered 
in  Galilee,  he  only  records  one,  that,  namely,  in  the 
6th  chapter.  It  is  obvious,  on  a  superficial  glance, 
that  John  had  a  special  object  in  writing  his  Gospel, 
an  object  in  some  respects  more  dogmatical  than 
historical ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  having  seen  the 
preceding  Gospels,  he  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  what  tfiey  had  already  recorded,  and  sought 
to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  api>cared  to  exist  in 
their  records.  When  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  this  at  least  seems  as  probable  a  suppo- 
sition as  any  other.  A  comparison  of  the  three 
Synoptical  Gosjiels  reveals  some  interesting  results. 
If  we  suppose  them  respectively  divided  into  100 
sections,  we  shall  find  that  they  coincide  in  alx>ut 
53  of  them  ;  that  Matthew  and  Luke  further 
coincide  in  21  ;  Matthew  and  Mark  in  20  ;  and 
Mark  and  Luke  in  6.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
the  substantial  coincidence  of  fact  and  narrative 
in  each  case.  The  relative  verbal  coincidence  is 
by  no  means  so  marked  ;  it  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, and  presents  some  interesting  features, 
which  Professor  Andrew  Norton  has  set  forth 
clearly  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Qtnvinrnes* 
of  the  GatpeU. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  further  details  in  this 
place  ;  but  the  result  of  the  extremely  critical  and 
minute  scrutiny  to  which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  has 
t>een  subjected  may  be  stated  as  follows.  There 
is  a  singular  coincidence  in  substance  in  the  three 
Synoj»tic  (Josj>c1k.  'Substantial  unity  with  cir- 
cumstantial variety,'  is  a  saying  strictly  true  of 
them— more  true  of  them  than  of  any  authors 
professing  to  narrate  the  same  circumstances.  The 
coincidence  is  greatly  more  apparent  in  the  dis- 
courses than  in  the  narrative  ]mrts  of  the  Gospels, 
most  of  all  apparent  in  the  spoken  words  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  narrative  of  great  imjiortaucc,  that  shew 
in  the  several  evangelists  almost  a  verlml  coinci- 
dence, as  in  the  call  of  the  first  four  disciples  and 
the  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration.  'The  agree- 
ment in  the  narrative  iwrtion*  of  the  Gosjiels  begins 
with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  account  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio 
might  be  laid  between  the  amount  of  agreement 
and  the  nearness  of  the  facta  related  to  the  Passion. 
After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  his  burial  and 
resurrection,  the  coincidences  are  few.'  There  arc 
no  parts  that  furnish  more  difficulty,  in  the  way 
of  formal  harmony,  than  the  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection. 

The  language  of  all  the  Gospels  is  well  known 
to  be  Greek  with  Hebrew  idioms,  or  what  has  been 
called  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  tradition,  however, 
of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthew's  gospel  is 


uniform.  In  the  fragment  of  Papias,  and  in  the 
statement  of  Irensnis — the  earliest  sources  in  which 
we  have  any  distinct  mention  of  the  Gospels — it 
is  plainly  asserted  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect  The  fact  is  made  a  mark 
of  distinction  between  his  Gospel  and  the  others. 
The  same  uniformity  of  tradition  ascribes  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  to  the  teaching  of  St  Peter.  The  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  is  the  most  summary  of  the  three,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  stamiied  with  a  special 
individuality  and  originality.  It  describes  scenes 
and  acts  of  our  Lord  and  others  with  a  minutely 
graphic  detail,  throwing  in  particulars  omitted  by 
others,  and  revealing  throughout  the  observant 
eye-witness  and  indejteudent  historian. 

3.  Origin  of  the  OospeU. — This  is  a  separate 
inquiry  from  their  genuineness,  although  intimately 
connected  with  it,  and  springs  immediately  out  of 
those  facts  as  to  the  internal  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement of  the  Gospels  of  which  we  have  been 
a| leaking.  The  inquiry  has  been  treated  in  an 
extremely  technical  manner  by  many  critics,  and 
it  would  not  suit  our  purpose  to  enumerate  and 
examine  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  on  the  subject  We  may  only  state 
generally,  that  the  object  of  these  theories  has  been 
to  find  a  common  original  for  the  Gospels.  Some 
profess  to  find  such  an  original  in  one  of  the  three 
Gospels,  from  which  the  others  have  been  more 
or  less  copied,  and  each  of  them  in  turn  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  other  two.  The  more 
ela1x>ratc  theories  of  Eichhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh, 
however,  presume  an  original  document  differing 
from  any  of  the  existing  Gospels,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  various  modifications,  into 
the  threefold  form  which  it  now  bears  in  them.  It 
appeared  to  Eichhorn  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in 
a  certain  common  document  from  which  they  all 
drew.  It  had  been  already  assumed  that  copies  of 
such  a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had 
been  altered  and  annotated  by  different  hands. 
But  Eichhorn  works  out  an  elaborate  hypothesis 
on  such  a  presumption.  He  requires  for  his  purpose 
no  fewer  than  five  supposititious  documents.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  met  otherwise. 
These  are  in  order :  1.  An  original  document ; 
2.  An  altered  copy  which  St  Matthew  used ;  3.  An 
altered  copy  which  St  Luke  used  ;  4.  A  third  copy 
made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St  Mara  ; 
5.  A  fourth  altered  copy  UBed  by  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  in  common.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  following 
out  the  same  process  of  construction,  finds  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  supposititious  documents 
to  eight,  which  we  need  not  describe.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  documents  ;  and  theories  of  this  kind,  which, 
in  order  to  explain  difficulties,  call  into  existence  at 
ever}'  stage  an  imaginary  solution,  do  not  require 
serious  refutation. 

Another  and  more  probable  supposition  is, 
that  the  <iospels  sprang  out  of  a  common  oral 
tradition.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
necessarily,  to  a  great  extent  »  preaching  of  facta  ; 
and  so  zealously  did  they  give  themselves  to  the 
task  of  promulgating  the  woiulnnts  life  and  death 
of  Christ  that  they  early  divested  themselves  of 
the  labour  of  ministering  to  any  of  the  lower 
wants  of  the  congregations  of  disciples  that  they 
gradually  gathered  round  them.  It  iB  obvious  that, 
in  the  course  of  their  active  4  ministry  of  the  word,' 
the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death,  of  which  they 
had  been  eye-witnesses,  would  gradually  assume 
a  regular  outliue.  What  the  reading  of  the  (Joe pels 
is  to  us,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  would  lie 
very  much  to  the  early  Christiana.    The  sermon  of 
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Peter  at  Caaarea  (Ads  x.  34)  may  give  wme 
imperfect  idea  of  the  character  of  this  preaching. 
The  facta  thus  briefly  indicated  would  expand 
in  frequent  communication  to  something  of  the 
I2J--TV  detached  and  living  form  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  Gospels,  or  rather  in  what  we  may  Mippnee 
to  have  been  the  common  substratum  or  gronud- 
work  of  the  Gospela  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  apostles  were  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
wonJd  *  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
whatsoever  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them.'  And 
this  constant  guidance  and  superintendence  of  the 
I  h  vine  Spirit  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  their  oral  instruc- 
tion, even  although  not  reduced  to  writing  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Allowing  for  the 
widest  space  of  years  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume 
before  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  chief 
mselve*  are  yet  living  at  the  end  of 
It  is  not  a  mere  tradition  of  their 
nrvives,  but  it  is  their  own  living 
witness  that  is  circulated  from  church  to  church, 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in  their  evangelistic  labours. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  be  really  the  correct  one 
or  not;  all  we  need  to  say  is,  that  it  seems  to 
probability  in  itself  than  any  hypo- 
of  a  common  written  source,  from  which 
they  were  respectively  borrowed,  and  which  has 
disappeared.    It  fits,  moreover,  into  the  facts  of 


the  case—  Westeott,  Introduction  to  the  Stutly  of 
t/*r  Go$t*l*,  p.  189. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
(rtspels,  that  of  St  Mark,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
com|iosition,  is  yet  probably  the  moot  direct  and 
primitive  in  form.  In  its  lifelike  simplicity  and 
comparative  unconsciousness  of  aim,  it  represents 
mnst  immediately  the  apostolic  preaching ;  it  is 
the  testimony  delivered  by  St  Peter,  possibly  with 
little  adajrtation.  Historical  evidence,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  uniform  as  to  the  association  of  Mark 
and  Peter:  Mark  is  everywhere  intsrjyrr*  Pttri. 
The  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  a^ain, 
'  represent  the  two  gnat  types  of  recension  to  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  simple  narrative  was 
subjected.  St  Luke  represents  the  Hellenic,  and 
St  Matthew  the  later  Hebraic  form  of  the  tradition, 
and  in  its  i>resent  shape  the  latter  stems  to  give 
the  last  authentic  record  of  the  primitive  Gospel.' 

A  common  oral  Gospel  seems  also  to  present  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  accordances  and 
variations  of  the  three  Synojitic  Gosjiels.  The  words 
of  the  Lord,  which  present  in  all  such  a  marked 
uniformity,  would  necessarily  assume  a  more  fixed 
character  in  such  an  oral  tradition,  while  the  narra- 
tive surrounding  them  would  remain  comparatively 
free.  Single  phrases  of  a  pecubar  and  important 
character  would  be  closely  retained ;  there  would 
be,  exactly  as  we  find,  a  uniform  strain  of  hallowed 
language  mingling  with  variations  in  detail — a 
unity  of  tone,  and  even  of  sjieech,  with  variety  of 
modulation  and  emphasis. 

This  theory  of  a  common  oral  origin  of  the 
Gospels  is  of  course  widely  separated  from  the  well- 
known  Tubingen  theory,  which  carries  the  ]>eriod 
of  tradition  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  sup- 
poses the  Go*|k>1s  to  have  been  then  called  forth  by 
the  influence  of  otqiosin^  teachers.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  evidence  for  their  genuineucss, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  arc  wholly  opjiosed 
to  such  a  supposition,  for  in  this  case  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Gospels  would  be  wholly  ideal.  There 
might  l>e  a  ground  of  fact  in  the  mere  existence  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  picture  of  His  life  and 
death  would  be  merely  the  imaginative  dream  of  men 
'  by  religious  enthusiasm.    And  this  is 


the  Tubingen  explanation  of  the  rise  of  Christianity ! 
It  may  be  snrvlv  sa  d  that  there  never  was  a  m->re 
explanation  of  a  wonderful  historical 
i ;  for  how  was  the  Jewish  mind,  in  its 
and  decay,  camble  of  conceiving  su--h  an 
deal  as  the  Lfe  and  character  of  Christ?  Tixtr 
iiKpired  origin  in  the  1st  c.  and  as  the  records 
of  a  life  and  death  witnessed  by  the  apostle  i,  is 
— whatever  difficulties  it  may  present — the  conclu- 
sion alike  sanctioned  by  orthodoxy,  and  approved 
by  impartial  historical  inquiry. — The  reader  who 
desires  further  information  on  the  subject  may 
consult  Professor  Norton's  work  on  the  (Jmvincur** 
of  the  GotprU,  and  Weatcotts  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Go*prU. 

GO'SPORT  ('God's  port'),  a  market  town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  stands 
on  the  western  shore  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and 
directly  opposite  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  bv  a  floating  bridge.  It  is  14  miles 
south-east  of  Southampton,  and  89  miles  south-west 
of  London  by  the  London  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way. It  is  enclosed  within  ramparts,  which  seem 
a  portion  of  those  which  also  surround  Portsmouth 
and  Portsesv  The  Haslar  Gun  boat  Ship-yard, 
connected  with  the  town,  is  used  for  hauling  up  and 
keeping  in  repair  all  the  gun-boats  belonging  to 
this  i*>rt.  An  extensive  iron  foundry  for  tho 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain-cables,  and  con- 
siderable coasting-trade  are  here  carried  on.  The 
main  feature  of  G.,  however,  is  the  Royal  Clartnct 
Victualling  Yard,  which  contains  a  brewery,  a 
biscuit-baking  establishment  worked  entirely  by 

turn  out  ten  tons  of  biscuit  in  one  hour.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  Haslar  Hospital,  erected  in 
1762,  the  chief  establishment  in  Great  Britain  for 
invalid  sailors,  of  whom  2000  cau  be  accommo- 
dated and  supplied  with  medical  attendance.  Pop. 
(1861)  22,610. 

GOSSAMER,  a  light  filamentous  subst-'nee, 
which  often  tills  the  atmosphere  to  a  remarkable 
degree  during  tine  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  or  is  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground,  stretching  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  from  plant 
to  plant,  loaded  with  entangled  dew-drops,  which 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Various 
opiuions  were  formerly  entertained  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  gossamer,  but  it  is  now  suffi- 
ciently ascertaiued  to  oe  produced  by  small  spiders, 
not,  however,  by  any  single  species,  but  by  several,  not 
improl»ah]y  many  species ;  whilst  it  is  also  said  to 
be  produced  by  young,  and  not  by  mature  spiders,  a 
circumstance  which,  if  placed  beyond  doubt,  would 
help  to  account  for  its  appearance  at  a  particular 


of  the  year.  The  production  of  gossamer  by 
spiders  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  observations 
of  l)r  Hulse  and  Dr  Lister  in  the*  17th  c,  but  these 
observations  did  not  for  a  long  time  meet  with  due 
regard  and  credit,  particularly  amongst  the  natur- 
alists of  continental  Europe.  It  is  not  yet  well 
known  if  the  gossamer  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  same  S|«ecies  of  Rpider  which 
produce  that  seen  floating  in  the  air,  or  fallinz  as 
if  from  the  clouds.  Why  gossamer  threads  or  webs 
are  produced  by  the  spiders  at  all,  is  also  a  ques- 
tion  not  very  easily  auswered.  That  they  are  meant 
merely  for  entangling  insect  prey,  does  not  seem 
probable  ;  the  extreme  eagerness  which  some  of  the 
small  spiders  known  to  produce  them  shew  for 
water  to  drink,  has  led  to  thi  supposition,  that  the 
dew-drops  which  collect  on  them  may  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  formation  of  those  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  whilst  it  has  been  also  supposed  that 
they  may  afford  a  more  rapid  and 
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of  transit  from  place  to  place  than  the  employment 
of  the  legs  of  the  aniinaL  Ax  to  the  gossamers  in 
the  air,  conjecture  is  still  more  at  a  loss.  They 
are  certainly  not  accidentally  wafted  uj)  from  the 
ground,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  the  spiders  which 
{tnxlnce  tbcm  are  wafted  up  along  with  them ;  but 
whether  fur  the  mere  enjoyment  of  an  aerial  excur- 
sion, or  in  order  to  find  insect  prey  in  the  air,  is 
not  clear,  although  the  latter  supposition  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  The  threads  of  gossamer 
are  so  delicate  that  a  single  one  cannot  be  seen  unless 
the  sun  shines  on  it;  but  being  driven  aliout  by 
the  wind,  they  often  Income  beaten  together  into 
thicker  threads  and  hakes.  They  are  often  to  he 
felt  on  the  face  when  they  are  scarcely  visible.  The 
spiders  which  produce  these  threads  shoot  them 
out  from  their  spinnerets,  a  viscid  fluid  being  ejected 
with  groat  force,  which  presently  becomes  a  thread  ; 
i».  'ins-times  several  such  threads  are  produced  at 
once  in  a  radiating  form,  and  these  being  caught  by 
the  asceuding  current  of  heated  air,  are  borue  up, 
ami  the  spider  along  with  them.  It  would  seem 
th^t  the  spider  has  even  some  power  of  guiding  in 
the  air  the  web  by  which  it  is  wafted  up. 

GOSSYPIUM.    See  Cotton. 

GOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  in  a  beautiful  district  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lei ne,  18  miles  west  of  Erfurt,  by  the  Thuringian 
Railway.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  town,  is 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walla,  which,  however,  have  been  thrown  down, 
and  public  walks  laid  out  in  their  place.  The 
principal  public  building  is  the  large  ducal  palace 
of  Friedenstoin,  with  two  large  side- wings,  and 
two  towers  of  144  feet  in  height.  This  palace  con- 
tains a  picture-gallery,  >u  which  Cranach,  V.  Eyck, 
Holbein,  Rubens,  ana  Rembrandt  are  represented ; 
a  cabinet  of  engravings  I  a  very  valuable  collection) ; 
a  library  (founded  by  Erust  the  Pious  in  1640) 
of  lf>u,000  volumes  ami  6000  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  2IKK)  Arabic,  and  from  300  to  400 
Persian  and  Turkish ;  a  collection  of  about  80,000 
coins  and  13,000  medals,  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  Eurojie  ;  aud  a  Japanese  and  Chinese 
miumm.  G.  has  also  an  arsenal,  a  new  and  old 
town-hall,  and  numerous  educational  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
muslins,  cottons,  porcelain,  coloured  paper,  cloth, 
linen,  tobacco,  musical  and  surgical  instruments, 
Ac  Gotha  sausages  have  a  widespread  celebrity. 
Several  hundreds  of  designers,  engravers,  printers, 
ami  colourers  of  maps  arc  employed  here  in  Justus 
Perthes'*  large  geographical  establishment.  Pop. 
15,700. 

GOTHA,  Almaxach  dk,  a  universal  political 
register,  is  published  annually  at  Gotha  (q.  v.).  The 
publication  of  this  almanac  commenced  in  1764,  in  the 
German  language,  in  which  it  was  continued  until 
Napoleon  1.  became  emperor,  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  French  language,  in  which  it  has  been  continued, 
to  the  present  time.  The  almanac  is  a  small  pocket 
volume,  containing  at  present  nearly  one  thousand 
pages  of  small  type,  aud  recording  the  sovereigns 
and  royal  families  of  every  civilised  country,  with 
the  civil,  diplomatic,  military,  aud  naval  officers,  a 
great  amount  of  statistical  information,  a  compact 
summary  of  historical  events,  obituary  notices  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  and  other  matters 
at  political  interest  No  book  ever  printed  contains 
mo  much  political  and  statistical  information  in  so 
■mail  a  compass.  The  boundaries  of  states  are 
pven  according  to  the  latest  treaties,  with  their 
st,  population,  and  revenues.  The  annuuirc 
the  name  of  every  diplomatic 


reiiresentative  and  attach*,  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  pay  of  officers  of  governments,  national  expen- 
ditures aud  debts,  with  the  interest,  the  number  of 
representatives,  under  representative  governments, 
and  their  proportion  to  the  population,  are  carefully 
given.  As  a  work  of  such  an  extent  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  date  of 
publication  is  stated,  and  in  some  instances  a  date 
has  been  given  to  each  page,  as  completed,  to  shew 
that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  sul 
changes.  When  the  Almanack  de  G. 
menced,  there  was  but  one  republic  in 
that  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then  little  more  than  a 
register  of  the  crowned  heads  aud  royal  families  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  slow  to  recognise  political 
changes,  and  for  years  after  the  French  Revolution, 
continued  to  print  under  the  head  of  'France,' 
Louis  XVII.  as  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  not 
until  Napoleou  became  emperor  that  his  name  found 
a  place  in  its  pages,  and  then  his  whole  family 
was  given,  as  with  the  other  royal  bouses.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  language  was  changed  to 
French,  which,  being  the  recognised  language  of 
courts,  is  found  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been 
ever  since  retained.  During  the  Empire,  Napoleon 
L  considered  this  little  publication  so  ini]iortant, 
tliat  he  exercised  over  it  a  rigid  siqiervisiou,  and  in 
1808,  an  entire  edition,  which  bad  just  been  worked 
off,  was  seized  by  a  body  of  French  gendarmes.  The 
editor  hurried  to  Paris,  aud  found  that  his  error 
was  in  his  alphabetical  arrangement,  by  which 
Anhalt,  of  the  Ernestiuian  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
took  precedence  of  Na|»oleon,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  Iks  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  Rhine. 
To  secure  this  re-arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  the 
edition  of  that  year  was  printed  at  Paris.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  sujiervision  of  the  press  kept 
out  of  the  historic  pages  the  successes  of  the  allies 
against  the  Empire  in  the  succeeding  numbers,  in 
which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  these  events 
were  recorded  in  a  r&tuiiU,  which  made  up  for  the 

GOTHA,  Duchy  of.   Sec  Saxk-Cobcbg-Gotha. 

GOTHAHD,  St,  a  mountain  group  in  the 
Helvetian  Aljw,  reaches  in  its  highest  peaks  the 
height  of  12,000  feet  See  Alps.  St  0.,  however,  is 
chiefly  famous  for  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  which  at 
it*  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  6800  feet  By 
means  of  this  pass,  the  high-road  from  Fluelen, 
ou  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  without  interruption 
in  a  south-south-eaBt  direction  to  Lago  Maggiore,  in 
tile  north  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced  in  1820,  aud  o|>eued  in  1832.  In 
1834,  nearly  one-third  of  the  road,  with  numerous 
bridges  and  terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  violence 
of  a  most  terrific  storm  which  buret  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass ;  and  in  1839  a  similar  occurrence  took 
place.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  road  has  been 
in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  is  one  of  the  best  aud 
most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  carriage-ways,  is 
free  from  snow  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, 
beginning  with  June,  and  is  equal,  if  nut  siqierior, 
to  any  other  in  the  interest  aud  grandeur  of  its 
scenery. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Under  this  title 
are  comjirised  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  from  the  middle 
of  the  12th  o.  to  the  revival  of  classic  architecture 
in  the  16th  century.  The  term  Qathk  was  at  first 
bestowed  by  the  Renaissance  architects  on  the 
medieval  styles  as  a  term  of  reproach.  This  ejtithet 
they  applied  to  every  kind  of  medieval  art  which 
|  had  existed  from  the  decline  of  the 
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till  their  revival,  all  else  being  by  them  considered 
as  barbarous  and  Oolhic.  The  name  has  now,  how- 
ever, Income  generally  adopted,  and  lias  outlived 
the  reproach  at  tint  implied  in  it.  It  ha*  also 
become  limited  and  defined  in  ita  application.  Lhir- 
iug  the  present  century,  the  arte  of  the  middle  agea 
have  been  attentively  studied,  and  their  origin  and 
history  carefully  traced ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
these  styles  has  increased,  a  feeling  of  admiration 
has  succeeded  to  that  of  contempt,  and  Gothic  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  noblest  ana  com  pit- test  styles 
of  architecture  ever  invented. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
given  rise  to  many  very  ingenious  speculations.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  style  was  copied  directly 
from  nature ;  that  tho  pointed  arches  and  groins 
of  the  vaults  were  imitated  from  the  overarching 
branches  of  trees ;  and  that  the  stems  of  an  avenue 
were  the  originals  of  the  pillars  0/  the  Gothic  aisles. 
Others  have  strenuously  maintained  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  was  a  mere  accident,  arising 
from  this  form  having  been  observed  in  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  circular  arches  of  a  Norman  arcade. 

Uhas  also  been  stat<vl  that  the  stvle  was  imuorted 
from  the  East  during  the  Crusades,  and  that  the 
medieval  architects  had  but  little  to  do  with  its 
origin. 

More  carefid  study  of  the  Gothic  buildings  which 
remain  to  us,  has  dispelled  these  fanciful  ideas, 
and  settled  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  on 
historical  as  well  as  internal  evidence. 

To  trace  Gothic  up  to  its  primary  elements,  we 
should  have  to  go  far  hack  in  the  world's  history. 
Some  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  styles  of 
architecture  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge — 
viz.,  Greek  architecture  and  Gothic  architecture ; 
that  these  are  the  two  typical  styles,  and  that  in 
them  arc  contained  all  the  elements  of  which  all 
other  styles  are  composed. 

This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  true,  just  as  it  is 
also  true  that  all  things  in  nature  are  derived  from 
a  few  primary  elements.  But  as  there  are  many 
varieties  in  nature,  so  there  are  many  developments 
of  the  two  typical  forms  of  architecture,  all  of  which 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  styles. 

Greek  architecture  is  the  type  of  the  trabeatcd 
style — i.  e.,  the  style  whose  principal  feature  is  tho 
straight  lintel ;  Gothic  is  the  type  of  arcuated  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  voids  are  spanned  by  arches. 
Of  these  typical  forms  there  are  many  varieties. 
Roman  Architecture  (o.  v.)  is  the  transition  form 
between  them.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek 
form  of  decoration  and  the  Gothic  form  of  construc- 
tion ;  they  decorated  their  exteriors  with  columns 
crowned  by  straight  architraves  and  cornices,  and 
inside  these  they  formed  the  real  construction  with 
arches  and  vaults.  The  use  of  the  latter  gradually 
extended,  especially  in  the  construction  of  interiors, 
and  by  means  of  vaults  the  Romans  were  able  to 
roof  in  large  areas  without  encumbering  the  floor 
with  pillars.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  advantage- 
ous system  of  construction,  and  was  carried  out  in 
many  important  examples,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  (see  Baths),  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  Ac  In  their  works  of 
public  utility,  where  use,  not  decoration,  was  the 
chief  object,  the  Romans  always  adopted  the  arch 
as  the  fittest  mode  of  construction  -as  in  their 
aqueducts  (q.  v.),  bridges,  Jfcc.  The  arch  thus  came 
gradually  more  and  more  into  use ;  and  about 
the  time  when  the  barbarians  first  overran  the 
provinces,  the  arcuated  form  of  construction  was 
universal,  and  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
conform  the  Greek  decoration  to  the  circular  arches 
by  bending  the  entablature  round  the  curve— as  in 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia, 


To  the  Romans,  therefore,  is  due  the  introduction 
of  an  arcuated  construction  with  a  well  develoiied 
internal,  and  a  partially  developed  external  decora- 
tion. The  early  Christiana  adopted  their  forms  of 
construction  and  decoration  from  the  Romans.  They 
were  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  plans  of  the 
buildings,  which  became  the  types  of  the  Christian 
'  sacred  edifices  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Basilica 
'  (q.  v.),  or  Roman  court-house  and  market-place,  was 
I  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  early  Christian 
worship,  and  the  circular  temples  were  the  proto- 
types  of  the  Christian  Baptisteries  (q.  v.)  which 
usually  accompanied  the  basilicas.  In  erecting  their 
buihbngs,  the  Christians  not  only  adopted  the 
plans  and  mode  of  construction,  bnt  used  the  actual 
materials  of  the  buildings  of  the  Romans,  many  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  Where 
such  materials  were  abundant — as  in  Rome  ami 
Central  Italy — the  early  Christian  architecture  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  lauldings 
which  had  preceded  it.  But  in  more  remote  dis- 
tricts the  builders,  finding  no  ready-made  materials 
at  hand,  had  to  design  and  prepare  new  ones.  In 
doing  so  they  followed  as  closely  as  they  oould  tho 
Roman  originals,  but  their  buddings  partook  more 
of  the  constructional  than  the  decorative  elements 
of  Roman  architecture.  The  Roman  ornament  thus 
dropped  out  of  use;  and  when,  in  jiroceas  of  time, 
decoration  was  desired,  each  new  people  followed 
its  own  ideaa  The  traditional  Roman  decoration 
thus  became  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  new 
styles  introduced.  These  new  styles  each  retained 
some  of  the  original  Roman  forms  and  modes  of 
construction ;  and  each  style  depended  for  its 
peculiar  character  on  the  particular  Roman  forms 
it  retained  and  developed.  Thus  Constantine,  and 
the  architects  of  the  East,  seized  upon  the  dome 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  style,  and  the 
architects  of  Lombardy  adopted  the  plain  tunnel- 
vault.  The  former  style  is  called  Byzantine  (q.  v.), 
and  has  been  the  type  of  all  Eastern  medieval 
architecture;  and  the  latter  Romanesque  (q-v.),  and 
has  lieen  the  origin  of  all  the  western  architecture 
of  medieval  Europe, 

History. — From  Lomlvardy — in  those  ages  part  of 
the  Gentian  empire— the  Romanesque  style  readily 
passed  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was  also 
most  naturally  adopted  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  examples  of  Roman  architecture  abounded. 
This  architecture  was  carried  out  with  various 
modifications  in  these  different  countries,  all  of 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  art ;  but  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  to  tho 
banks  of  the  Rhine  where  the  successors  of  Char- 
lemagne chiefly  dwelt,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  following  short  sketch  of  tho  development  0/ 
vaulting  will  shew  how  this  occurred. 

The  Roman  basilicas,  and,  like  them,  the  early 
Christian  churches  (fig.  1),  were  divided  into  a  central 
nave  with  two  side-aisles,  the  former  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side.  These 
ool umns  carried  arches  on  which  rested  tho  side 
walls  of  the  nave,  which  were  carried  sufficiently 
high  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  side-aisles,  and  admit 
windows  to  light  the  centra]  nave.  This  row  of 
windows  afterwards  became  the  Gothic  Clerestory 
(q.v.j.  The  apse  at  the  end  of  the  nave  was 
semicircular  ou  plan,  and  was  usually  roofed  with 
a  vault  in  the  form  of  a  semi-dome.  This  feature 
was  also  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  the 
chapels  of  Gothic  churches.  The  nave  and  aide- 
aisles  were  originally  roofed  with  wood,  but,  owing 
to  their  frequent  destruction  by  fire,  it  became 
necessary  to  cover  the  churches  with  a  mora 
enduring  kind  of  construction.    Vaulting  was  then 
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introduced,  the  Ronun  forms,  of  which  many  examples  arches  AH,  CD  (fig-  3)  are  semicircular,  and  the 


existed,  being  at  first  closely  followed.  To  trace 
the  progress  of  vaulting  from  the  simple  tunnel- 
vault  of  the  Romans  to  the  fully  developed  and 
magnificent  groins  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  is  a  most 
 ;  inquiry ;  and,  indeed,  includes  the  history 


Kg.  L 

of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture.  There 
is  one  consideration  which  will  help  to  explain 
how  the  Roman  arches  were  abandoned  and  new 
forms  sought  out.  To  the  Roman  emperors  who 
built  the  splendid  vaults  of  the  baths,  and  who  had 
a  subdued  world  at  command,  material*  and  labour 
wore  a  small  consideration.  They  could,  therefore, 
afford  to  build  in  a  style  which  required  perfect 
materials  and  workmanship.  But  medieval  princes 
and  bishops  could  obtain  neither,  except  with  great 
cost  and  trouble ;  to  economise  these,  therefore, 
great  skill  and  attention  were  required.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  to  avoid  those  large  and  expen- 
sive materials  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  lavish, 
and  to  adopt  the  simplest  and  easiest  forms  of 


The  first  vaults  tried  were  simple  semicircular 
tunnel-vanlt*.  It  was  found  that  these,  besides 
being  very  gloomy,  required  very  massive  walla  to 
reswt  their  thrust.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
relieve  this  thrust  by  transverse  circhts  (a,  a,  fig. 
2)  thrown  across— at  intervals— under  the  tunnel- 
vault,  to  act  as  strengthening  arches.  Buttresses 
with  a  slight  projection  were  applied  outside  to 
support  these,  and  a  beam  of  wood  was  sometimes 
introduced  at  the  wall-head  from  buttress  to 
buttress  to  assist  in  opposing  the  thrust  of  the 
vault. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  vault  on  single  points.  In  the  side-aisles,  where 
the  span  was  small,  the  Roman  intersecting  vaults 
(A,  6,  fig.  2)  were  used;  and  as  the  roofs 


Pig.  2. 

tunnel-vaulting  were  found  very  gloomy  and  ill- 
Ughted,  it  was  desirable  that  similar  intersecting 
vault*  should  be  used  to  cover  the  main  roof,  in 
order  to  admit  windows  raised  to  light  the  vault- 
ing. But  how  was  this  to  be  managed  with  the 
small  materials  at  command?     If  the  transverse 


side-arches  AC,  BD  the 
formed  by 


same — the  vault  being 


Fig.  3. 

intersecting  groins  AD  and  CB  must  be  elliptical. 
This  was  a  difficult  form  of  constniction :  the 
medieval  builders  found  it  easier  to  construct  semi- 
circular groin  arches  with  radius  EA  (fig.  4),  and  to 
fill  in  the  triangular  spaces  ABE,  &c,  with  slightly 
domed  vaults.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  groin-rib,  the  development  of  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  Gothic  vaulting.  When  the 
space  to  l>e  covered  was  square,  this  form  of  vault 
was  found  to  answer,  and  usually  included  two  bays 
of  the  side-aisles.  But  this  arrangement  looked 
awkward  externally,  the  windows  of  the  cleres- 
tory not  grouping  well  with  those  of  the 
aisles.    A  transverse  arch  (a,  a,  fig.  4)  was 


Fig.  4. 

introduced,  carrying  up  the  design  from  the  nave 
piers  to  the  vaulting.  This  form  of  vault  is  called 
hexapartite.  All  the  above  forms  of  vaulting  were 
fully  developed  in  the  round  arched  styles  of  the 
Rhine. 

In  France,  these  forms  were  also  tried ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  semicircle  is  not  a  good  form  of 
arch  unless  loaded  on  the  haunches,  many  of  the 
churches  which  were  vaulted  in  this  manner  during 
the  11th  c.  having  to  be  buttressed  or  rebmlt  in  the 


Fig.  5. 

12th  and  13th  centuries.  In  the  south  of  France 
(where  the  Byzantine  influence  had  been  strongly 
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felt,  through  the  Mediterranean  commerce),  the  | 
point-1  tunnel- vault  (tig.  5)  had  been  long  in  use,  vault 
and  ha<l  superseded  the  semicircular  tunnel-vault 
probably  a*  early  a*  the  9th  or  loth  century.  This 
form  «jf  arch  was  thuj  probably  suggested  to  the 
arehitcts  of  the  north  of  France,  who  at  once 
saw  Low  well  it  would  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
the  yieldiug  of  the  haunches  in  the  semicircular 
arch.  They  were  thus  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  form  for  their  transverse  arches  a*  a  struc- 
tural rjrjniient,  and  still  retained  the  semicircular 
form  in  the  groins.  The  next  question  which  J 
engaged  attention,  and  the  solution  of  which  led  to 
the  further  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  was  the  vault- 
ing of  oblong  space*.  This  had  been  tried  with 
•emii mular  arch,  a,  but  it  was  found  that  in  this 
way  the  vault  would  require  to  be  very  much 
dotn-d—  the  diameter  of  the  arches  (r,  r,  fig.  2)  being 
so  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  a — whereas  by 
using  jointed  arches,  of  different  radii,  for  the 
tran-.v.  rse  and  side  arches  all  might  be  kept  to 
about  the  same  height  (rigs.  6  and  7).    This  is  more 


fully  explained  by  fig.  6.  If  AB  be  the  diameter 
of  the  transverse  arch  (aa),  and  AC  that  of  the 
side  arc  hes  (re),  it  is  clear  that  the  semicircular 
side  arch  AIXJ  cannot  reach  the  height  of  the 
transverse  arch  AEH.  even  when  stilted  as  at  1>'. 
But  in  the  pointed  arch,  CEB,  the  same  diameter  rises 
to  very  nearly  the  height  of  the  transverse  arch. 
The  pointed  arches  ACB  and  ACB'  (fig.  7)  shew 
how  ea-ily  arches  of  this  form,  whatever  their 
diameter,  can  be  built  of  the  same  height  By  the 
introduction  of  this  new  form  of  arch  the  vault- 
ing Was  strengthened,  and  the  thrust  brought 
to  bear  steadily  on  single  {Hants.  We  have  thus 
traced  the  history  of  vaulting  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  12th  c,  when  the  principles 
of  Gothic  (minted  vaulting  were  fully  develoj>ed ; 
and  we  have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  subject, 
because  it  includes  the  principles  which  regulated 
the  whole  of  the  Gothic  style,  Gothic  was  not 
the  invention  of  an  individual,  but  a  necessary 
growth— a  gradual  development  from  structural 
requirement.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  vaulting,  as  we  have  traced  it  above,  and 
the  same  might  be  proved  regarding  every  member 
of  the  style.  Thus  it  might  l«e  shewn  how  the  ril»s 
became  gradually  more  decided,  expressing  the  jwart 
they  bore  in  the  support  of  the  roof ;  how  the  Nave 
Piers  (q.v.)  were  gradually  subdivided  into  parts, 
each  shaft  bearing  on  a  separate  cap  a  separate 

Sortioii  of  the  vaulting ;  how  the  buttresses  were 
evel<i]»  d  as  they  were  required  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  groins  concentrate- i  on  points ;  and  how 
the  flying  buttresses  were  forced  upon  the  (Gothic 
architects  much  against  their  will,  as  a  mode  of 
supporting  the  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  history  of  the  latter  is  very  curious.  The 
thrust  of  the  tunnel-vault  was  sometimes  resisted 
by  half  tunnel-vaults  over  the  side-aisles  (see  fig.  5i. 
These,  therefore,  required  to  be  high,  and  a  gallery 
was  usually  introduced.  In  the  Narthex  at 
Vezelay  (tig.  8)  we  have  this  gallery  with  the 
vaulting  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nave. 
This  in  a  fine  example  of  vaulting  in  the  transition 


transverse  arches,  and  to  strengthen  these,  flying 
buttresses  are  introduced,  which  timidly  shew  them- 
selves above  the  roof.  The  galleries  were,  in  Later 
examples,  dispensed  with  to  admit  of  larger  cleres- 
tory windows,  and  the  flying-buttresses  were  left 
standing  free.  The  architects  finding  them  radis- 
}>ensable,  then  turned  their  attention  to  render  them 
ornamentaL  Pinnacle*  may  also  be  shewn  to  owe 
their  origin  to  their  use  s  they  acted  as  weights  to 
steady  the  buttresses  and  piers.  We  shall,  under 
their  separate  heads,  point  out  how  each  element 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
constructional,  the  decoration  being  in  harmony 
with  its  actual  use,  or  as  Pugin  has  said,  1  decorated 
construction  not  constructed  decoration.' 

The  full  development  of  Gothic  vaulting,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  whole  style,  was  first 
carried  out  in  the  royal  domain  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  Normans  had 
settled  in  the  north  of  France  more  than  a  century 
before  this,  and  hail  applied  their  talents  and  the 
fruit  of  their  conquests  to  the  building  of  splendid 
temples  in  honour  of  their  victories.  In  doing 
so,  they  followed  out  the  round-arched  style,  and 
brought  it  forward  by  a  great  stride  towards  true 
Gothic   See  Norma*  Akchttectctie. 

South  of  the  royal  domain,  in  Burgundy,  there 
had  existed  for  centuries  great  establishments  of 
monks,  famous  for  their  architecture.  The  Abbey 
of  Cluny  was  their  central  seat  whence  they  sent 
out  colonies,  and  built  ahtteys  after  the  model  of 
the  parent  one.  The  stvle  in  which  they  worked 
was  also  an  advanced  Romanesque,  but  different 
from  that  of  the  Normans. 

Between  these  two  provinces  lay  the  royal  domain, 
Owing  to  the  weak  Btate  of  the  kingdom,  archi- 
tecture had  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c  the 
monarchy  revived,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
was  governed  by  wise  and  powerful  monarchs,  who 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  royal  supremacy. 
A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  literature  and 
arts  of  the  country,  by  which  architecture  profited 
largely.  From  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  tho 
kingdom  had  fallen,  there  were  almost  no  churches 
existing  worthy  of  the  new  state  of  things.  New 
and  great  designs  were  formed :  hitherto,  almost 
all  the  important  churches  of  France  were  abbey 
churches ;  now,  under  the  royal  patronage,  cathedrals 
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were  to        bailt.    The  bishops,  envious  of  the 

Ever  of  the  monks,  lent  their  powerful  aid,  and 
I  whole  of  the  laity  joined  heartily  in  the  work. 
With  audi  a  universal  impulse,  no  wonder  that 
architecture  took  a  great  stride,  and  new  forms  were 
introduced.  It  is  to  this  period  and  people  that  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  true  or  pointed  Gothic 
style. 

We  have  already  seen  at  Vezclay  how  nearly  the 
Burgundian  mouks  hail  approached  to  Gothic  To 
complete  the  development,  it  only  required  the  side- 
walk and  vaulting  of  the  nave  to  be  raised,  so  as 
to  admit  of  windows  over  the  roofs  of  the  side- 
galleries  ;  and  the  dying  buttresses  to  be  raised 
v»  ith  them,  so  as  to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  vault 
— the  latter  being  constructed  with  pointed  groin 
ribs,  and  the  side  aud  transverse  arches  carried  to 
the  height  of  the  groins.  The  laic  architects  of 
the  royal  domain  soon 
the  new  style  sprung  up 
most  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  earliest  example  we  have  of  the  fully 
developed  Gothic  stylo  is  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Denis,  iu  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
k.'.  of  France.  It  was  founded  by  the  Abb6 
Suger  m  1144  The  Cathedral  of  Notro  Dame  of 
Pari*  soon  followed,  and  almost  contemporary  with 
it  arose  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Chartres, 
Amiens,  Beanvais,  Bourges,  and  a  host  of 


Btep,  and 
with  the 


for  more  and  more  space  for  stained  glass 
the  origin  of  the  window-tracery,  which  forms 
so  beautifxd  a  feature  of  the  style.  It  is  the 
last  attenuated  remains  of  the  wall  space  of  the 
clerestory,  which  was  at  last  entirely  absorbed. 

Fig.  9,  from  Notre  Dame,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  French  Gothic  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  elevation  shews  the  mode  of  fenes- 
tration adopted.  The  clerestory  windows  are  small ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  light,  the  vault  of  the 
gallery  next  the  window  is  kept  very  high. 
This  was  the  original  design ;  but  during  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral,  the  importance  of 
stained  glass  had  become  so  great,  that  the  design 
was  altered  to  give  larger  windows  for  its  display, 
as  shewn  on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion. These  windows  also  shew  the  simple  early 
forms  of  tracery ;  that  in  the  aisle  windows  being 
later  and  more  advanced.  Fig.  10  shews  two  bays 
from  Tournay  Cathedral,  and  is  a  good 


Another  cause  which  tended  much  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  style,  was  the  invention  about 
the  same  time  of  punted  glass.  The  Romanesque 
architects  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their 
churches  with  frescoes  and  other  paintings ;  but 
this  new  mode  of  introducing  the  most  brilliant 
colours  into  their  designs  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  northern  architects.  The  small  circular- 
arched  windows,  which  were  still  in  many  instances 
retained  long  after  the  pointed-arch  had  become 
usual  in  the  vaulting,  no  longer  sufficed  to  light  the 
churches  when  tilled  with  stained  glass.  They 
were  therefore  cuiarged,  two  or  even  three  were 
thrown  into  one.  divided  only  by  midlions ;  this 
compound  window  was  again  increased  until  the 
of  the  clerestory  became  almost  wholly 


Fig.  9. 

Th<-  architects 
the  arc'ui  s  of 


Fig.  10. 

then  forced  to 
to  the  pointed 


of  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  space  of  the  side* 
walls  was  made  available  for  window  tracery  and 
Btained  glass. 

The  further  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
France  is  simply  the  following  out,  to  their 
furthest  limits,  of  the  principles  above  indicated,  on 
which  the  early  architects  had  unconsciously  la-en 
they  originated  the  style.     So  long 
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as  the  Gothic  architects  worked  on  these  principles, 
they  advanced  and  improved  their  architecture. 
When,  however,  the  style  had  become  fully  devel- 
oped aud  matund  (alxnit  1300  A.  v.),  the  spirit  of 

irojzrcss  died.  No  new  features  were  developed, 
'he  archit*  eta  seemed  to  think  that  in  its  main 
elements  their  style  was  complete,  and  contented 
themselves  with  continuing  the  traditional  style  of 
their  forerunners,  pushing  to  their  extrumest  limita 
the  principles  handed  down  to  them.  Thus,  the 
height  of  the  cathedrals  was  extended  till,  st 
Beauvais,  it  exceeded  the  power  of  the  architect* 


to  prop  up  the  vaulting.  The  system  of  buttresses 
ami  pinnacles  was  develojied  with  the  utmost  skill, 
till  at  la*t  the  original  sim|>licity  and  repose  of  the 


accompanying  plans  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbury 
and  Amiens  shew.  The  termination  of  a  French 
cathedral  or  church  is  invariably  circular  ended  or 


lost,  and  the  exteriors  presented  an 
elaborate  system  of  scaffolding  and  propuing-up  in 
stone.  The  lieautifid  forms  of  the  early  tracery 
became  distorted  into  all  manner  of  flowing  curves, 

reful  but  unmeaning,  of  the  Flamboyant  period 
v.)  ;  and,  in  short,  the  art  lweame  lost  in 
mere  clevirness  of  design  and  dexterity  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  architect's  place  was  usurped  by  the 
fxe"inason. 

It  is  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and  1.1th 
centuries,  al*>ve  referred  to,  that  we  find  the  noblest 
development  of  the  Gothic  style.  Everything  tended 
to  make  them  so.  The  nation  was  united  in  the 
effort  all  the  scicuce,  all  the  arts,  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times  were  centred  in  the  church.  In 
it,  and  tliat  almost  exclusively,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine, 
all  found  scope  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas 
on  the  sculptured  walls,  porches,  and  niches,  or  the 
painted  windows  of  the  cathedrals— the  churches 
of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  this  style  in  other  countries  is  no 
less  remarkable.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
did  any  style  of  architecture  ever  spread  so  wide,  or 
give  rise,  "in  so  short  a  time,  to  so  many  splendid 
buildings.  No  sooner  had  the  style  Ikxmi  inveutcd 
in  the  central  provinces  of  France,  than  it  imme- 
diately spread  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
superseding  all  other  styles,  and  producing  similar 
splendid  buildings  wherever  it  went. 

We  will  note  shortly  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  style  in  England,  Germany,  ana  Italy.  It 
spread  also  over  the  south  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
but  the  latter  countries  have  not  yet  been  fully 
illustrated. 

KmjlUh  Gothic  The  Normans  introduced  their 
round  arched  style  at  the  Conquest  in  1066,  and 
there  are  some  tine  sjweimens  of  this  style  both 
in  England  and  Scotland— 8t  Cross,  Hampshire ; 
Durham  Cathedral  :  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  Abl>eys, 
&c.  Rut  these  buildings  arc  not  copies  of  those  of 
Normandy.  The  English  have  always,  in  adopting 
styles,  given  them  a  national  impress.  As  it  was 
with  the  Norm-iii,  so  it  was  to  a  still  greater 
degiee  with  the  pointed  Gothic,  This  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  1174,  by  William  of 
Sens,  who  superintended  the  rebuilding  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  'ITie  English  architects  soon  began 
to  follow  out  a  pointed  style  of  their  own.  They 
borrowed  much  from  France,  and  worked  it  out  in 
their  own  way,  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Early 
English  style.  The  differences  between  the  early 
Gothic  of  France  aud  England  extend  to  almost 
every  detail.  The  mouldings,  bases,  caps,  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  and  foliage  of  the  latter  are  all  impressed 
with  the  early  English  feeling.  In  France,  the 
feeling  of  the  early  Gothic  is  one  of  unrest — a  con- 
stant struggle  forward.  In  England,  the  effort  for 
progress  is  not  so  marked — that  of  carefulness  and 
completeness  prevails.  In  the  jUans  of  the  cathedrals 
the  differences  are  marked  (see  figs.  11,  12),  as  the 


Fig.  12— Amiens  Cathedral 

apsidal— a  form  derived  from  the  circular 
house  or  baptistery,  which  in  early  Christian 
was  built  separately,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the 
cathedral.  The  English  cathedral,  on  the  contrary, 
is  almost  always  square  ended.  The  French  tran- 
septs have  almost  no  projection ;  the  English  ones 
have  great  projections — Salisbury  and  Canterbury 
having  two  transepts.  The  French  cathedrals  axe 
short  and  very  lofty  ;  the  English,  long  ami  com- 
paratively low.  The  French  buildings  are  perhaps 
the'  grandest  and  most  aspiring,  the  English  the 
most  finished  and  picturesque. 

The  exterior  of  the  ehevet  was  a  difficulty  with 
the  French  and  Germans,  anil,  as  at  Beauvais  and 
Cologne,  resembles  an  intricate  and  confused  mass 
of  scaffolding.  This  dillieulty  was  avoided  by  the 
English  square  ends,  which  afforded  scope  for  the 
very  English  arrangement  of  the  '  Five  Sisters' 
at  York,  or  for  a  large  field  of  stained  glass  in  a 
single  window. 

The  western  portals  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
such  as  Rheims  and  Amiens,  arc  among  the  boldest 
and  most  magnificent  features  of  their  unhitecture. 
In  these  the  English  were  not  far  ltehind,  as  the 
western  portals  of  Peterborough  and  York  shew. 

The  outlines  of  the  English  cathedrals  are  usually 
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▼cry  picturesque  and  well  balanced,  the  western 
towers  grouping  harmoniously  with  the  central,  and 
in  this  respect  the  English  hnve  the  advantage. 

In  the  application  of  vaulting,  the  English  carried 
out  their  own  idea*.  They  were  always  fond  of 
wooden  roofs,  and  proWbly  this  may  have  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of  vaults 
which  form  so  fine  a  feature  of  English  Gothic  ' 
(see  Vaclttmo,  Fan-tbacery).  In  England  the  . 
style  lasted  longer  than  on  the  continent 

The  Germans  were  nearly  a  century  in  adoptiug 
the  pointed  style  after  its  invention  in  France ;  and  I 
when  it  was  introduced,  it  retained  the  ap|iearance  ! 
of  a  foreign  importation.   It  never  was  so  corajdetely  j 
naturalised  as  in  England.    The  so-called  beauties 
of  the  German  Gothic  are,  for  the  mont  part,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  excellent  specimen*  of  masonry 
than  as  artistic  developments  of  the  style.  The 
open-work  spires,  for  example,  are  fine  pieces  of 
construction,  and  have  a  striking  effect ;  imt  from 
the  first  there  is  a  tendency  t«  commit  the  work 
to  masons,  who  rejoice  in  displaying  their  manual 
dexterity.     The  later  Gothic  in  Germany  is  the 
most  splendid  development  of  the  stone-cutter's  art 


be  found  out  Stained  glass  was  little  used  in  Italy. 
It  may  have  been  intended  to  decorate  the  walls 
with  frescoes — as  indeed  is  the  case  in  a  few 
examples.  The  Church  of  St  Francis,  at  Assisi,  is 
the  most  remarkable  building  of  this  kind,  and  is 
a  most  interesting  example  of  fresco-decoration. 
The  towns  of  Italy,  lieing  early  enfranchised, 


have  many  municipal  buildings  in  ttie 
These  will  be  treated  along  with  thot 


al  buildings  in  the  Gotl 


style, 


-i'  of  Belgium 


Kg.  13. 

and  the  draughtsman's  ingenuity,  these  run  riot, 
while  the  artist  is  entirely  awanting.  The  distor- 
tions of  fig.  13  may  serve  as  an  example. 

The  Gothic  style  forced  its  way  also  into  classic 
Italy,  but  there  it  was  never  understood  nor  prac- 
tised in  its  true  spirit  It  was  evidently  an  imita- 
tion from  the  beginning.  The  Italian  architects 
tried  to  vie  with  those  of  the  north  in  the  size  of 
their  buildings,  some  of  which,  as  San  Petronio  at 
Bologna,  and  Milan  Cathedral,  are  enormous.  The 
former  U lustra tes  the  defects  of  Italian  Gothic. 
The  arches  are  very  wide,  ami  there  are  few  piers. 
There  is  therefore  a  bare  and  naked  effect,  which 
is  not  compensated  for  by  any  richness  of  sculpture 
or  colour.  There  is  a  want  of  trait  al>out  Italian 
Gothic  buildings,  as  there  is  about  those  of  Italian 
classic  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Size 
alone  is  depended  on  for  producing  grandeur  of 
effect  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  mark  the  size, 
and  give  a  scale  by  which  to  judge  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  in  those  styles.  A  large  classic 
temple  is  simply  a  small  one  magnified.  In  true 
Gothic  architecture  the  case  is  different  Not  ouly 
are  the  general  dimensions  magnified  in  a  large 
edifice,  but  also  the  parts  are  multiplied.  The 
columns  and  shafts  remain  of  the  same  size,  but 
their  number  is  increased.  The  arches  are  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  general  dimensions,  but  the 
caps,  bases,  and  mouldings  remain  of  the  same 
size  as  in  a  smaller  budding,  and  thus  indicate  the 
greater  size  of  the  arch.  A  true  Gothic  building  of 
large  dimensions  thus  tells  its  own  greatness,  out 
in  a  classic  or  Italian  Gothic  edifice  the  size  has  to 


hereafter.   See  Mrmcn»Ai  Abchitectcrk. 

We  might,  in  the  same  manner,  trace  the  Gothic 
style  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe ; 
but  its  history  is  similar  in  all.  It  is  in  England 
and  France  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  style  was 
most  felt  and  the  finest  examples  remain.  Our 
space  has  not  permitted  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  various  styles  of  Gothic  in  each  country.  The 
more  important  of  these  will  be  treated  separately. 
See  Early  Enolwi,  Decorated,  Perpknuici'la*, 
Flamboyant. 

We  may,  however,  state  generally,  that  both  in 
France  and  England  the  style  had  a  complete  exist- 
ence— it  was  born,  arrived  at  maturity,  and  died. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  early  architects  had  pushed 
the  design  to  its  utmost  limits,  they  rested  from 
their  labours,  well  satisfied  with  their  splendid 
achievements.  Their  successors  occupied  themselves 
with  forms  and  details,  and  with  the  perfecting  of 
every  minute  part.  The  art  finally  passed  away, 
and  left  architecture  in  the  bands  of  trade  cor- 
porations— masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  Ac— who 
monopolised  the  whole  work,  and  acted  independ- 
ently to  the  exclusion  of  one  directing  mind.  The 
result  was  as  we  have  seen  :  architecture  became 
masonic  skill,  and  Gothic  was  finally  superseded 
by  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the  16th 
century. 

GOTHLAND  (Swod.  Got/land),  an  island  in  the 
Baltic,  lying  between  57° — 58"  N.  lat,  and  18*— 
19*  2ff  E  long.,  which,  with  Faroe,  Gotska,  Sandoe, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  constitutes  the  Swedish 
hen  or  province  of  Gottland  and  Wisby.  Top. 
nearly  50,000;  and  the  superficial  area  aUmt  12(H) 
square  mile*.  Chief  town,  Wisby  (q.  v.).  G.  con- 
sists mainly  of  terracc-like  slopes  of  limestone 
formation,  encircled  by  cliffs  which  are  broken  by 
numerous  deep  fiords,  more  esjiecially  on  the  west 
coasts  of  the  island,  the  eastern  parts  of  which 
arc  flat.  The  surface  is  in  many  parts  hilly  and 
well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  to 
allow  of  the  grape  and  mulberry  ripening  in 
favourable  situations  in  the  open  air.  The  land 
is  divided  among  many  small  proprietors,  who 
live  in  separate  and  detached  homesteads.  Tho 
island  of  G.  was  for  ten  years  (from  1439  to  1449) 
the  self-elected  place  of  banishment  of  King  Eric 
X.,  who,  after  long-continued  dissensions  with  his 
Swedish  and  Danish  subjects,  retired  to  Wisby, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  with 
his  favourite  mistress  and  a  hand  of  followers. 
Having  refused  to  resume  his  duties,  he  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  thenceforward  he  subsisted  by  pillaging 
the  shijM  and  infesting  the  coasts  of  the  lands  ho 
had  formerly  governed.  The  remains  of  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
but  more  especially  in  and  around  Wisby,  attest 
its  former  wealth,  and  afford  many  noble  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.  The  chief  exports  of  G.  are  wood, 
sandstone,  marble,  lime,  and  leather. 

GOTHS  (Lat  Gothi,  OoOtont*,  Guttotw,  Gut*, 
Ac. :  Gr.  Gotthoi,  Gotlvi,  Goutthui,  Guthoitf*  ;  Gothic, 
QutUuuda),  the  name  of  a  powerful  nation  of 
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writers  they  are  thought  to  have  had  a 
navian  oripn,  which  vas  the  lielief  of  their  own 
historian,  Jornandos.  Indeed,  Jornandes,  Procopius, 
Capitolinus,  and  Trel>ellius  l'ollio  identified  them 
with  the  < jvtst,  a  branch  of  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations;  but  later  researches,  especially  those  of 
Dr  Latham,  leave  it  almost  without  a  doubt  that 
the  G.  were  originally  Germans.  The  earliest 
notice  nf  them  extant  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
is  that  of  Pvtbeas  of  Marseille,  who  lived  MMQt 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  book 
of  travels,  boom  fragments  of  which  have  been 
t-rved  in  the  works  of  other  writers.  In  one  of 
fragments,  wo  find  mention  made  of  a  tribe  of 
Gulion"*  bordering  upon  the  Germans,  and  who 
lived  round  a  gulf  of  the  sea  called  Meutonotnon, 
a  day's  sail  from  the  island  of  Abaliis,  where 
they  lifted  to  gather  amber,  and  sell  it  to  the 
neiglnVuriug  TeutouL  This  gulf,  there  is  every 
reason  t<>  believe,  was  the  /VwcAe  Httff,  situated  on 
the  Prussian  shore  of  the  Baltic.  The  next  notice 
that  occurs  of  the  G.  is  in  the  Orrmania  of  Tacitus, 
in  which  they  are  called  Gothones,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  beyond  the  Lygii ;  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  as  the  one  pointed  out  by  I'ytheas, 
though  not  on  the  sea-coast.  Tacitus  also  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Gothini,  a  tribe  east  of  the 
Quatli  and  Marcomanni,  and  who  are  represented 
by  him  as  using  the  Galilean  tongue.  The  Gothones, 
according  to  tins  historian,  were  under  regal  govern- 
ment, and  on  that  account  not  quite  so  free  as  the 
other  trii>cs  of  Germany,  but  still  they  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  liberty.  The  tribes  next 
beyond  them,  and  dwelling  immediately  on  the 
sea-coast,  were  the  Rugii  and  Lemovii,  whose  form 
of  government  was  also  monarchical,  and  their 
weapon*,  like  those  of  the  Gothones,  round  shields 
and  short  swords. 

We  next  hear  of  the  G.  as  settled  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  .Sea,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
early  in  the  3d  century.  But  at  what  time,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  their  migration  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Kuxine  took  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  '  Either  a  pestilence  or  a  famine,' 
sayB  Gibbon,  'a  victory  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of 
the  gods  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader, 
were  sufficient  to  imj>el  the  Gothic  arms  on  the 
milder  climate  of  the  south.'  In  their  new  home, 
which  was  also  the  country  of  the  Geta?  (whence, 
perhaps,  the  error  that  confounded  them  with 
that  |>eople),  the  G.  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  strength,  so  that,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severn*  (222 — 235  a.  t».),  they  made  some 
formidable  inroads  upon  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia.  Iu  the  reign  of  Philip  (244—  249  A.D.),  they 
ravaged  that  province,  and  even  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Marcianopolis  in  Mo>sin  Secunda.  The 
inhabitants  ransomed  their  live*  and  property  by  a 
larpc  sum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  withdrew  for 
a  time  to  their  own  country.  Under  Decius,  however, 
they  again  entered  Mcesia  to  the  numl>er  of  alwnt 
70,000,  led  by  a  king  named  Cniva.  Decius  himself 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  engaged 
before  Nicopolis,  On  his  approach,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  marched  away  to  Philip|K>polis,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Jlaunus. 
Decius  pursued  them  by  forced  marches ;  but  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  the  G.  turned  with  unex- 
ampled fury  u|Ktn  the  Roman  legions,  and  utterly 
defeated  them.  Philippopolis  next  fell  before  them 
by  storm,  alter  a  long  resistance,  during  which,  and 
the  massacre  that  followed,  100,(K>0of  its  inhabitants 
are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  This  was  in  250 
A.  i>.  Ill  the  following  year,  another  tremendous 
battle  took  place  near  au  obscure  town  called  Forum 


Trebonii,  in  Mania,  in  which  the  Roman*  \ 
defeated  with  gnat  slaughter,  the  Emperor  Dei  us 
and  his  son  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The 
succeeding  emperor,  Gallus,  purchased  their  retreat 
by  an  immediate  present  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future. 
The  G.  now  set  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  fleet,  and  with  this,  in  253,  advanced  to  the  con- 
quest of  Pityus,  a  Greek  town  on  the  north  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  they  completely 
destroyed.  In  25S,  they  besieged  and  took  Trebi- 
zond,  when  a  great  fleet  of  ahii*  that  were  iu  the 
port  fell  into  their  hands.  In  these,  they  dejKwited 
the  booty  of  the  city,  which  was  of  immense  value  ; 
chained  the  robust  youth  of  the  sea-coast  to  their 
oars ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus.  In  the  following  year,  with  a  still  more 
powerful  force  of  men  aud  .shifts,  they  took  Chalee- 
don,  Nicomedia,  Nice,  Prusa,  Apaunua,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  which  numbered  as  many  as 
500  vessels,  they  took  Cyzicus,  then  sailed  down 
the  /Kgean,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  in 
262  anchored  at  the  l*irwua  Athens  was  now 
taken  and  plundered,  and  many  other  renowned 
places  in  Greece  were  either  partially  or  wholly 
destroyed.  Even  Italy  was  threatened;  but,  say» 
GibUm,  'the  ap]iroacn  of  such  imminent  danger 
awakened  the  indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dicam 
of  pleasure.'  The  einjtcror  appeared  in  arms ;  and 
his  presence  seems  to  have  chucked  the  ardour, 
and  to  have  divided  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  A 
jHirtioti  of  the  G.  now  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  in  209  they  again  started  ou  a  mari- 
time expedition  in  far  irreater  number*  than  ever. 
After  ravaging  the  coasts  both  of  Europfl  and  Asia, 
the  main  armament  at  length  anchored  ln-fore 
Jonica.    In  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Galli- 


enus,  however,  the  G.  found  a  far  abler  general 
than  auy  they  had  yet  contended  with.  This 
emperor  defeated  their  immense  host,  said  to  num- 
ber as  many  as  320,000  men,  in  three  successive 
battles,  taking  or  sinking  their  fleet,  and  after  an 
immense  slaughter  of  their  troojw,  pursuing  such  as 
escaped  until  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  passes  of 
Mount  Hamma,  where  they  jtcrished  for  the  most 
part  by  famine.  This,  however,  was  only  a  single 
reverse.  Aurclian,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  them,  in  27-  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  after  which  there  was  compara- 
tive peace  between  the  combatants  for  altoiit  tifty 


years.  In  the  reign  of  Conatantine,  their  king, 
Araric,  again  provoked  hostility,  but  was  obliged 
eventually  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  master  of  the 
Roman  empire.  L'naer  Valens,  they  once  more 
encountered  the  Roman  legions,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  a  war  for  about  three  years  (307  — 369) 
with  tolerable  success.  They  now  began  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Ostrogoths  and 
Visi-Goths,  or  the  G.  of  the  East  and  West ;  the 
former  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  aud 
the  latter,  the  Dacian  province  and  the  1  tanks  of 
the  Danube,  On  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  the 
Visigoths  sought  the  protection  of  Valens  against 
those  barltariana,  and  in  375  were  allowed  by 
him  to  pass  into  Miesia,  to  the  number  of  about 
200,000.  Great  numbers  of  them  also  now  took 
service  in  the  Roman  army ;  but  a  dispute  soon 
arose  Itetween  the  G.  and  their  new  allies  which 
led  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  37S,  near  Adrianople, 
iu  which  the  erajteror  Valens  lost  his  life.  The  G. 
now  threatened  Constantinople,  but  were  not  able 
to  take  it ;  and  during  the  reign  of  ThcodoBius, 
there  was  again  a  period*  of  coniiwrative  peace. 

Henceforward,  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths  flows  in  two  rather  divergent  streams. 
Before  tracing  either  of  these,  however,  it  should 
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be  mentioned  that  the  G.,  for  the  most  part,  l>ecame 
converts  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.,  adopting  the  Arian  form  of  belief,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  their  renowned  teacher 
and  apostle,  Bishop  Ullilaa.  Here,  also,  it  may  Ik? 
stated  that  the  term  Mo?8o-Goths  was  applied  to 
certain  of  the  Western  G..  who  having  settled  in 
Moesia,  there  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, nnder  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Vurigoth*. — Uj*)n  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  in  395,  and  the  partition  of  the  empire 
between  Honorius  and  A  read i us,  the  renowned 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  sought  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  upon  being 
refused,  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen. About  400,  he  invaded  Italy,  took  and 
pillaged  Rome  (410),  and  was  preparing  to  carry  his 
arms  into  .Sicily  and  Africa,  when  his  career  was 
arrested  by  death.  See  Alawc.  Alaric  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  sovereignty  by  Athaulf  (410—415), 
who,  having  married  Flacidia,  the  sister  of  Hon- 
orius, withdrew  from  Italy  into  the  south  of  Gaul, 
ami  about  412  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain. 
Athaulf  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona,  and  his 
successor,  Sigeric,  dvine  the  same  year,  the  choice  of 
the  G.  now  /ell  on  YVaflia  (415 — 418),  who  extended 
his  power  over  a  great  part  of  Southern  Gaul  and 
Spun,  and  made  Toulouse  his  capital.  The  «.,  under 
this  monarch,  greatly  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
contests  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Alani.  Wallia 
was  succeeded  by  Theodoric  I.  (418—451),  son  of 
the  great  Alaric.  He  lost  his  lifo  in  the  bloody 
engagement  of  Chalona-snr-Marne,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Thorismund  (451 — 452),  who,  how- 
ever, was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Theodoric  II. 
(452 — 466),  who  reigned  for  some  years,  but  was 
at  length  himself  assassinated  by  his  brother  Enric 
(466  —483),  whose  reign  was  unusually  brilliant  and 
Bncccssful.  He  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Visigoths  considerably  !x>th  in  France  and  Spain, 
introduced  the  arts  of  civilisation  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  drew  up  for  their  nse  a  code  of  laws,  in 
which  were  embodied  many  sound  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  Under  his  successors,  Alaric  II. 
(483-  506)  and  Amalaric  (506—  531),  however,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  declined  before  that  of 
the  Franks.  The  former  fell  by  the  hand  of  Clovis 
in  battle  in  507,  and  the  latter  was  killed  either  in 
battle  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  year  531. 
Under  his  successor  Thendes,  the  rule  of  the  Visi- 
goths was  confined  exclusively  to  Spain.  Theudes  ' 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  Barce- 
lona in  the  year  548.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  long  line  of  Visigothic  kings  that 
subsequently  ruled  in  Spain  from  this  period 
down  to  the  year  711.  The  Visigothic  power  was 
completely  broken,  and  their  last  king,  tbslrigo  or 
Roderick,  slain  by  the  Saracen  invaders  on  the 
battle-field  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

()fitr<«jo/k*. — At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were 
admitted  by  Valens  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  same  favour  was  solicited  by 
the  Ostrogoths,  but  was  refused  them  by  that 
emperor.  They  revenged  themselves  for  this  slight 
or  injury  by  making  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Roman  territories,  sometimes  on  their  own  account, 
and  sometime*  as  the  allies  of  the  Visigoths.  In 
386,  the  Ostrogoths  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
under  their  king  or  general,  Alatheus,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Danube,  when  many  thousands 
of  them  perished,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans, 
or  in  the  waves  of  the  river.  After  this,  they 
obtained  a  settlement  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  but 


were  ever  ready  to  aid  any  fresh  band  of  bark-mans 
that  prepared  to  assault  the  empire.  Thus,  they 
joined  Attila  in  his  renowned  expedition  against 


Gaul  (450 — 453),  and  fell  by  thousands  under  the 
swords  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visigoths  at  the  battle 
of  ('halons-Hur-MarM  After  this,  they  obtained  a 
settlement  in  Pannonia,  whence  they  pressed  ujwn 
the  eastern  empire  with  such  effect,  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  Constantinople  were  glad  to  purchase  their 
forbearance  by  large  presents  of  money.  In  475, 
Theodoric,  the  greatest  of  the  Ostrogoth  sovereigns, 
I  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Theodemir.  He  directed  his  arms  almost 
I  immediately  against  the  eastern  emperor  Zeno  ; 
and  having  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
him,  obtained  a  grant  of  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire.  Eventually,  he  was  named 
chief  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  indeed  consul  for 
the  year  484.  In  488,  with  the  consent  aud  advice 
of  /Vnii,  he  planned  an  immense  expedition  against 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  held  that  title 
since  476,  when  he  dethroned  Augnstulus,  the 
last  of  the  western  emperors.  Theodoric  utterly 
defeated  Odoacer,  slew  him,  it  is  said,  with  his 
own  hand,  and  reigned  undisturbed  sovereign  of 
Italy  until  his  death  in  526.  The  seat  of  his  empire 
was  at  Ravenna,  which  he  sometimes  exchanged  for 
Verona,  and  once—  LeM  in  500 — he  visited  Home, 
when  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and 
declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  nde  the  jieople 
committed  to  his  charge  with  even-handed  justice. 
To  a  great  extent,  he  fulfilled  this  promise,  and 
governed  his  subjects  upon  the  whole  wisely  and 
to  their  advantage.  The  glory  of  his  reign  was, 
however,  sullied  oy  the  execution  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  age,  Boethius 
and  Symmachus,  upon  the  plea  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  During  his 
reign,  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  included,  be- ides 
Italy,  all  the  adjoining  countries  within  the  Rhone 
and  the  Dannl>e ;  also  the  modern  Bosnia,  Scrvia, 
Transylvania,  and  Wallachia.  In  the  disorders 
consequent  upon  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  Enqwror 
Justinian  sought  to  win  back  Italy  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  despatched  Bclisarius  at  the  head 
of  an  army  into  that  country.  In  536,  Bclisarina 
entered  Rome,  which  he  held  for  his  master, 
although  invited  by  the  G.  to  become  himself 
their  icing ;  but  all  his  and  his  successor's  efforts 
to  subdue  the  G.  were  at  that  time  utterly  fruitless. 
Totila  (541-552),  a  noble  Goth,  was  elected  as 
successor  to  Vitiges,  the  antagonist  of  Bclisarius, 
but  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Tagina,  by  the 
imperial  general,  Narses,  in  the  year  552.  In  that 
battle,  Totila  received  his  death-wound,  and 
succeeded  by  Teias,  who  did  all  that  a  brav 
could  to  rcjxur  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  to  no  effect,  however,  for  he  also  was  killed 
in  battle  in  the  following  year,  when  'his  head,' 
says  Gibbon,  *  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to 
the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.' 
The  Ostrogoths,  broken  and  dispersed  by  their 
calamities,  henceforward  disappear  from  history 
as  a  distinct  nation,  their  throne  in  Italy  being 
filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  while  the  nation 
generally  became  absorbed  in  the  indiscriminate 
mass  of  Alani,  Huns,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and 
Franks,  who  had  from  time  to  time  established 
themselves  in  the  dominions  of  the  old  Roman 
empire, 

GOTLAND  (GOT  A  LAND,  or  GOTARIKE), 
the  most  southern  of  the  three  old  provinces  or 
main  divisions  of  Sweden  (q.  v.).  O.  is  now  divided 
into  12  bens  or  departments ;  it  has  a  siqverficial 
area  of  alnuit  37,000  square  miles,  or  one  fifth 
that  of  all  Swcxien,  and  a  population  of  2.202.305. 
The  greater  part  of  the  region,  more  especially  in  the 
north  and  in  the  interior,  is  covered  with  mountains. 
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forest*,  and  lakes,  but  its  southern  districts 
contain  tome  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Sweden. 
The  pnoci|»al  Lakes  are  the  Wener  (<j.  v.)  an<l  the 
Witter  (q.  v.).  The  river  Goto,  which  *ai  unfit 
for  navigation  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  the  most 
picturesque  of  which  is  Trollhattan,  has  been 
rendered  navigable  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
lock*  and  canals,  and  it  is  now  open  to  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  from  Gottenl>org,  on  the  Katte- 
gat, U>  I-ake  Wener,  from  whence  the  Gota  Canal 
extends  the  line  {of  260  miles)  of  internal  communi- 
cation atToss  the  kingdom  to  its  eastern  shores. 
G.  comprehends  a  large  portion  of  the  mining 
district*,  and  is  especially  rich  in  iron  and  alum,  and 
yields  good  copper,  nickel,  coal,  Ac  The  peasantry 
are  superxtitioua,  attached  to  their  old  traditional 
and  their  national  costume,  but  are  honest 
industrious,  hospitable  and  contented. 

GOTTENBORG  (Swed.  GMabory),  next  to 
Stockholm,  the  most  itn|»»rtant  city  of  Sweden, 
in  lat  57°  41'  N.t  Ion*.  11°  5W  EL,  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  ben  of  Gottenborg.  The  population, 
in  1858,  was  32,173,  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
environs.  G.,  which  was  founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphu*  in  1618,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gota, 
a  few  utiles  from  the  Cattegat,  and  consists  of  a 
lower  find  upper  town  ;  the  former  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  which  are  bordered  by  aUfvt  of 
tine  trees,  and  8|>anne«l  by  numerous  bridges ;  and 
the  latter  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  adjacent 
rocky  heights.  Its  admirable  harbour,  which  is 
protected  by  three  forts,  affords  saie  anchorage  to 
ships  of  heavy  burden,  and  baa  long  been  noted 
for  its  extensive  foreign  commerce.  The  up|»er 
parts  of  the  town  have  wide  and  regular  streets 
and  ?ood  stone  houses  ;  but  there  are  few  buildings 
deserving  of  sj»ecial  notice  excepting  the  new 
church,  the  Exchange,  the  Cathedral,  the  Town- 
hall,  and  Arsenal.  G.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  district.  It  has 
good  schools,  one  of  them  founded  by  Oscar  I.,  the 
Late  king,  for  the  children  of  soldiers;  a  public 
library ;  and  an  academy  of  science  and  literature, 
which  was  incoi-porated  in  1775;  besides  various 
educational,  literary,  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  merit.  The  completion,  in  1832,  of  the  Gota 
Canal,  which  connects  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic,  has  exerted  a  very  imjiortatit  influence  on 
the  commercial  relations  of  G.,  bv  bringing  it  into 
direct  communication  with  Stockholm  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  it 
supplies  with  the  products  of  foreign  commerce 
and  its  own  home-industry.  The  latter  has  of 
Late  years  attained  considerable  importance,  and 
now,  liesidcs  ship -building,  includes  extensive 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sail- 
cloths, tobacco,  snuff,  glass,  paj>er,  sugar,  and 
porter.  In  1850,  3221  vessels,  of  425,964  tons, 
entered  ami  cleared  the  jN.rt  The  exports  are 
iron,  cop|M>r,  deals,  tar  and  pitch,  alum,  fish, 
kx.  ;  and  the  import*,  salt,  cereals,  wine,  and 
the  ordinary  articles  of  colonial  trade. 

GOTTFRIED  VON  RTRASBFRG,  or  GOD- 
FREY  OF  STRASRURO,  so  called,  it  is  believed, 
either  from  having  been  born,  or  from  having  resided 
in  the  town  of  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  or  minnesingers  of  the  Middle 
Iligh  German  period.  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century.  His  chief  work,  Tristan, 
in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  employed  at  his 
death,  and  which  extends  to  about  20,000  stanzas, 
was  written  about  the  year  1207,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Hartmann  of  Aue,  whom  he  celebrates  as  the 
first  of  German  narrators,  and  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  portion  of  Wolfram  von  Em  henbach's 


Pare'ival,  to  the  prologue  to  which  be  alludes. 
Eilhart  of  Oberge  had  worked  up  the  story  of 
Tristan  from  a  French  poem.  G.  found*  his  st«ry 
on  another  French  poem  (of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant),  and  names  as  the  author 
Thomas  of  Brittany,  who,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  half  or  wholly  fabulous  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune,  referred  to  in  the  old  English  story 
of  Tristan,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Besides 
TruUin,  some  lyric  poems  by  G.  are  still  extant 
G.'s  works,  with  I'lrich  von  Turheim's  and  Heinrich 
von  Freiberg's  continuations  of  Tr'u/nn,  were  pub- 
lished by  Ft.  H.  von  der  Hagen  (Breslan,  1823).  An 
edition  worthy  of  the  poet  is  still  a  desideratum. 
A  translation  of  T ristan  into  modern  German 
with  an  original  conclusion,  has  been  published 
by  H.  Kurtz  (Stuttgart,  1844). 

GO"TTIXGEN\  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  in  lat  51*  31'  N.,  long.  9*  56'  E,  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany, 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  both  banks  of 
an  artificial  arm  of  the  Leinc.  called  the  New 
Leine,  al*>ut  60  miles  south  of  Hanover.  .  It  is  in 
general  well  built  but  is  almost  destitute  of  fin  fl- 
ed iticea.  and  has  an  air  of  solitude,  which  even 
the  num'»cr  of  students  cannot  dissipate.  The 
KaUJuint,  an  old  castellated  and  picturesque  editice ; 
the  educational  institutions,  of  which  there  are 
many ;  the  hospital,  and  the  university,  are  the 
only  buildings  of  any  note.  The  university,  insti- 
tuted by  George  II.,  king  of  England,  and  Elector 
of  Hanover,  in  1734,  and  opened  17th  September 
1737,  is  regarded  as  the  great  national  school  of 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Nassau,  as  well  as 
of  Hanover.  Connected  with  it  are  the  library, 
containing  360,000  vols,  and  3*HX)  manuscripts ; 
the  observatory ;  the  art  museum,  with  collec- 
tions of  old  oil-paintings,  of  engravings,  of  coics 
and  models  of  all  sorts,  and  some  casts  from  the- 
antique  ;  the  lying-in-hospital,  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  the  botanic  gardens  (laid  out  under 
Holler's  superintendence  in  1739),  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  town.  From  1822  to  1826,  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  university  of 
G.  averaged  1481  annually  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  of  1831,  the  number  in  1S34  had  fallen 
to  860.  The  university  could,  however,  still  boost 
a  rare  assemblage  of  distinguished  teachers,  such 
as  Bluinenbach,  Dahlmaun,  Ewald,  Gauss,  Gervinua, 
Gieseler,  Herl>art,  Luckc,  Otfr.  MUller,  the  brothers 
Grimm,  Ac  ;  but  the  expulsion  in  1837  of  the 
'seven  profes-ors,'  Albrecnt,  Dahlmann,  Ewald, 
Gervinus,  the  two  Grimms,  and  W.  Weber.  f»r 
political  reasons,  indicted  a  blow  upon  the  univer- 
sity from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  In  1855, 
it  had  107  professors  and  713  students,  of  whom 
125  pursued  theology,  231  law,  201  medicine,  and 
156  philosophy  ;  besides  337  student*  from  foreign 
countries.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
hosiery,  leather,  and  musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, but  the  only  flourishing  trade  of  G.  consist* 
in  the  sale  of  tobacco  ami  tol>acco-pipe*,  book*,  and 
sausages.    Pop.  11.228. 

GOTTSCHED,  Joiiann  Christofh,  a  once 
popular  German  writer,  was  born  at  Juditcnkirch, 
near  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  February  2,  1700.  ami 
at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  university  of  Kiiuigs- 
berg  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  church, 
but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy, 
the  fine  arts,  and  languages.  In  1724,  he  removed 
to  Leipsic,  where  in  1730  he  became  extraordiunry 
professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1734 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  died  12th 
December  1766.  G.'s  great  merit  lay  in  hia 
to  make  the  German  Language  the 
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vehicle  of  instruction  for  his  countrymen  in  liUra-  uncertain,  and  they  hare  probably 


turc  and  science.  In  other  respects,  he  was  esseu 
tially  French;  and  his  clear,  calm,  and  'correct' 
understanding  naturally  led  h  im  to  admire  writers 
like  P.aciue  and  Boileau,  and  to  value  elegance, 
precision,  and  purity  of  style  more  highly  than 
all  other  merits.  G.  executed  a  multitude  of  poems, 
critical  and  philosophical  works,  translations,  &c 
His  tragedy,  Der  Sterbtnde.  CaU>  ('The  Dying 
Cato" 


been  greatly 

modified  by  long  cultivation,  so  that  perh.-qw  all 
of  them  may  be  forms  of  one  original  ajMxries,  a 
uative  of  some  of  the  warmer  part*  of  Asia.  Tho 
Commo.n  (i.  or  Pumpkin  (C.  prpv),  with  smooth 
globose  or  (war-shaped  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  largo  apple  to  fifty  or  seventy  jx.unds  in  wei-'ht, 
ia  much  cultivated  l*>th  in  gardens  and  fields  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world  of  which  the  climate 


which,  in  the  days  of  it*  popularity,  went  is  warm  enough  for  it ;  and  the  fru.t  is  not  only  a 
through  not  less  than  ten  edibons,  is  now  regarded  I  very  important  article  of  human  food,  but  is  also 
•  jLiL"  •^j  IIJI!!!  .?L *  fnShtful  of  J  used  along  with  the  su].erabundant  shoot* 

feeding  cattle.    In  many  coun tries,  pumpkins 


1  correct '  and  watery  verse. 

GOUDA  (Dutch,  Trr  Gouwe),  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gouwe  with  that  river,  11    miles  north-east  of 
Rotterdam.    It  has  the  largest  market-place  in 
Holland,  consisting  of  a  spacious  square,  which 1 
contains  the  town-house  and  the  church  of  St  John. 
The  latter  building  has  31  magniiicent  stained 
glass  windows,  most  of  them  30  feet  high,  and 
two  of  them  nearly  twice  that  height  These 
windows  were  executed  between  1560  and  1603  by 
the  brothers  Gralieth,  and  are  among  the  finest  in 
Eurojw.    G.   is  said  to  have  had,  in  1751,  374 
clay-pipe  works;  it  has  now  only  16.    Tho  clay 
used  in  this  manufacture  is  brought  from  Coblenz 
and  NauiUr.    It  has  also  numerous  potteries,  exten- 
sive brick  and  tile  works  ;  the  bricks  are  called 
Clinkers,  or  Dutch  clinkers,  and  are  much  used 
in  building  and  in  paving.    G.  also  manufactures 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  sail  cloths,  has  rope- walks, 
gin  distilleries,  breweries,  ami  a  famous  cheese- 
market,  at  which  G.  cheese,  made  from  new  milk, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Holland,  is  extensively 
sold.    Pop  14,823. 

GOU'KEKA,  GOTCHA,  or  SEVANG,  Lark  of, 
a  deep  inland  lake  of  Russian  Armenia,  in  lat  40* 
#— 40'  35'  N.,  and  long.  44*  45  — 45*  35'  E,  30  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Eriwan.  It  is  47  mUes  in 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  15  miles  in 
average  breadth,  and  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
district  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  princi|tal  facta  known  about  this  lake 
are,  that  it  is  very  deep,  and  yields  good  fish  ; 
that  its  banks  abound  in  volcanic  products  ;  and 
that,  without  having  any  considerable  outlet,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  several  unimportant  streams. 

GOURA  (Loj>hyru$  corona  tut  or  Columba 
coronatu),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  pigeon  family 
(Cotumhtd(t),  a  native  of  Java,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  two 
feet  four  inches  in  length  from  tie  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tad.  It  is  a  very  lieautiful 
bird,  of  a  grayish-blue  colour,  parts  of  the  back 
and  wings  black  and  purplish -brown,  a  broad  white 
bar  across  the  wings.  The  head  is  adorned  with 
a  large  semicircular  crest  of  narrow  straight  sUky 
feathers,  always  carried  erect  The  G.  is  in  the 
highext  esteem  for  the  table,  and  might  ]irol>ably 
be  domesticated  with  great  advantage  in  tropical 
countries  ;  but  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  the  poultry  yards  of  Holland  have 
completely  failed,  owing  to  the  climate. 

GOURD  (Cucurbita),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cucurbilncrtt,  nearly  allied  to  the 
cucumt>er ;  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  the  flowers  large  and  yellow.  The 
species  are  annual  plants  of  very  raj  rid  growth ; 

rough  ;  their  leaves  broad 
often  very  long  and  trail- 
climatea,  although  the  native 
cultivated  is 
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a  principal  |»art  of  the  ordinary  fc«id  of  the  poorer 
classes,  aud  are  much  used  even  by  the  wealthy ; 
they  are  not  eaten  raw,  but  dressed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways — as  in  pies,  with  apple*,  sugar,  spice, 
&c.,  or  sliced  and  fried  with  oil  or  butter,  or  made 
into  soups,  *c    Pumpkins  are  much  cultivated  in 
North  America.    In  England,  they  are  also  culti- 
vated, but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  never  as 
food  for  cattle.     It  is  n.»t  unusual   f  or  English 
cottagers  to  plant  them  on  dunghills,  and  to  train 
the  shoots  along   the   neighbouring  grass.— The 
Vegetable  Marrow  (C.  ori/era  or  V.  succada) 
appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  tho  pumpkin.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia  since  the 
beginning  of  tho  19th  c,  but  is  now  more  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  Britain  than  any  other  kind  of 
G.,  being  one  of  the  most  hardy,  and  its  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  and  useful  for  culinarv  purpose*  at 
almost  every  stage  of  its  growth.   When  full  grown, 
the  fruit  is  elliptic,  very  smooth,  generally  about 
mno  inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter ;  but 
these  dimensions  are  occasionally  much  exceeded. 
— One  of  the  most  valuable  gourds  for  culinary 
purposes  is  the  Great  G.  (C.  maxima) ;  of  which 
the  Spanish  G.  is  a  green-fruited  variety ;  and  the 
Great  Yellow  G.,  the  largest  of  all,  has  yellow 
fruit,  with  firm  flesh  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It 
is  sometimes  fully  200  11*.  in  weight  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.    The  form  of  the  fruit  is  a 
somewhat  flattened  globe ;  when  boiled,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  wholesome  article  of  food.    1 1  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.— The  Squash 
(C.  mtio{»po)  differs  from  all  these  in  generally 
forming  a  bush,  instead  of  sending  out  long  trailing 
shoots ;  also  in  the  extremely  flattened  fruit  the 
outline  of  which  is  generally  irregular,  and  its  whole 
form  often  so  like  some  kinds  of  cap.  that  in 
Germany  one  variety  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Elector's  Hut,  and  the  name  Turk's  Ca/>  is  liestowcd 
on  another.    The  Squash  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
best  gounls,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America.— The  Wartkd  G. 
(C.  verrucosa),  which  has  a  very  hard-skinned  fruit 
covered  with  large  warts,  and  the  Misk  G.  (C. 
moachata),  distinguished  by  its  muskv  smell,  are 
less  hardy  than  the  kinds  already  named;  as  is 
also  the  Urancir  G.  (C.  attrantin),  some  times  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  beautiful  orange -like  fruit 
which,  however,  although  sometimes  edible  and 
wholesome,  ia  not  unfreqnently  very  unfit  for  use, 
on  account  of  colocynth  developed  in  it    This  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  some  degree  with  other  gourds 
also,  bnt  the  bitter  taste  at  once  reveals  the  danger. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  which,  when  perfectly  free  from  bitter- 
ness, are  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach.  In 
Scotland,  even  the  most  hardy  gourds  are  generally 
reared  on  a  hotbed  and  planted  out    In  England, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  railway-banks  might  be 
made  productive  of  a  great  quantity  of  human  food 
by  planting  them  with  gounls.    Ripe  gourds  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  well -ventilated 
place,  nor  are  they  injured  by  cutting  off  i-ortions 
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for  use  as  required.  The  name  G.  is  often  extended 
to  many  other  Cucurbitacax. 

GOUT  (Fr.  goutu,  from  Lat  gvtla,  a  drop),  a 
medieval  term  of  uncertain  date,  derived  from  the 
humoral  ]«thology  (see  RHEUMATISM),  indicating 
a  well-known  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  for 
the  most  part  in  persons  of  more  or  leas  luxurious 
habits,  and  past  the  middle  period  of  life.  The 
acute  attack  of  gout  begins  most  commonly  by 
a  painful  swelling  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  or 
of  the  instep,  sometimes  of  the  ankle  or  knee ; 
much  more  rarely,  it  attacks  both  lower  limbs 
at  once ;  and  more  rarely  still,  it  seizes  first 
upon  some  other  part  of  the  body,  the  foot  being 
either  not  attacked  at  all,  or  becoming  involved 
at  a  later  period.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  foot  is  not  only  the  first  part  attacked, 
but  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  through- 
out ;  according  to  Scudamore,  indeed,  this  is  the 
order  of  events  in  not  much  leas  than  four-fifths 
of  the  In  exceptional  instances,  the  ankle, 

knee,  hand,  elbow,  &c,  are  attacked  at  first ;  now 
and  then,  the  disease  smoulders  in  the  system  in 
the  form  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  or  nervous 
function  s;  or  oppression  of  the  circulation  for 
some  considerable  time  before  it  takes  the  form 
of  '  regular '  gout-  that  is,  of  an  acute  attack,  or 
fit,  of  gout  in  the  foot.  The  name  podagra  (Or. 
pod,  foot,  and  aijra,  seizure)  indicates  the  leading 
character  of  the  disease  as  apprehended  by  all 
antiquity  ;  and  the  very  numerous  references  to  the 
disorder  so  called,  not  only  in  the  medical  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aretasua,  Cadius  Aurelianus, 
and  the  later  Greek  physicians,  but  in  such  purely 
literary  works  as  those  of  Lucian,  Seneca,  Ovid, 


and  Pliny,  shew  not  only  the  frequency,  but  the 
notoriety  of  the  disease.  The  allusions,  indeed,  are 
of  a  kind  which  give  ample  proof  that  the  essential 
characters  of  gout  have  not  been  changed  by  the 
lapse  of  ccutunes  ;  it  is  caricatured  by  Lucian  m  his 
burlesque  of  Tragopodagra  in  language  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  disease  as  now  observed ;  while  the  con- 
nection of  it  with  the  advance  of  luxury  in  Rome 
is  recognised  by  Seneca  (Epist.  95)  in  the  remark 
that  in  nis  day  even  the  women  had  become  gouty, 
thus  setting  at  naught  the  authority  of  physicians, 
which  had  asserted  the  little  liability  of  women  to 
gout.  I'liny  likewise  (book  26,  chap.  10)  remarks 
upon  the  increase  of  gout,  even  within  his  own 
time,  not  to  go  back  to  that  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  ;  he  is  of  opinion,  further,  that  the 
disease  must  have  l>een  imported ;  for  if  it  had  been 
native  in  Italy,  it  would  sturdy  have  had  a  Latin 
name.  Ovid  and  Lucian  represent  gout  as  mostly 
incurable  by  medicine ;  from  this  view  of  it,  Pliny 
dins.  uts.  The  list  of  quack  remedies  given  by 
Lucian  is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

Iu  the  present  day,  gout  is  observed  to  prevail 
wherever  there  is  an  upjier  class  having  abundant 
means  of  self-indulgence,  and  living  without  regard 
to  the  primeval  law  of  humanity,  'in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread/  The  directness, 
however,  with  which  gout  can  be  traced,  in  ]>articu- 
lar  cases,  to  its  predis]>osing  causes  is  very  various  ; 
aud  in  many  instances,  a  well-marked  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  diseaso  may  be  observed,  which 
even  a  very  active  and  temperate  life  can  scarcely 
overcome;  whUc,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  gross 
forms  of  excess  may  be  practised  for  a  whole  life- 
time without  incurring  the  gouty  penalty.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  these  variations ;  but  they  leave 
unaffected  the  general  principle,  that  gout  is  a 
disease  especially  of  the  wealthy,  and  most  of  all  of 
those  who  have  little  physical  exertion,  and  give 

The^nreven- 


great  scope  to  the  bodily  appetites.  The 
lion  and  cure,  accordingly,  have  been  at 


recognised  as  being  mainly  founded  on  temp 
combined  with  the  cultivation  of  active  and  reg 
habits  as  to  exercise.  Many  amusing  stories 
told  having  this  moral,  and  shewing  how  gout  has 
been  cured  oy  the  opportune  occurrence  of  calamities 
which  have  created  the  necessity  for  labour,  anil 
removed  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  With  a  few 
J  special  exceptions,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
j  labouring  class,  and  especially  those  that  lalx>ur  in 
'  the  open  air,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether  free  from 
j  this  disease.  Those,  again,  that  lfilwur  much  with 
the  mind,  not  being  subject  either  to  great  priva- 
tions, or  to  the  restraint  of  unusually  alwtemious 
,  habits  of  life,  are  remarkably  subject  to  gout ;  the 
fmore  so  if  their  bodily  and  mental  constitution  has 
been  originally  robust,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
degree  of  activity  which  the  artificial  necessities 
of  fashion  or  of  occupation  have  kept  within  too 
narrow  limits.  Hence,  the  well-known  saying  of 
Sydenham,  that  gout  is  almost  the  only  disease  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  it  '  destroys  more  rich 
men  than  ]>oor,  more  wise  men  than  simple,'  And 
in  this  manner  accordingly  {he  adds),  there  have 
lived  and  died  '  great  kings,  princes,  generals, 
admirals,  philosophers,  and  others  like  these  not  a 
few.'  Gout  >«.  therefore,  the  counterpoise  in  the 
scales  of  fortune  to  many  worldly  advantages  ;  the 
poor  and  needy  have  it  not,  but  suffer  from  their 
own  peculiar  calamities  ;  the  favourites  of  fortune 
are  exempt  from  many  privations,  but  this  very 
exemption  paves  the  way  for  the  gout ;  whereby 
even  in  this  world  Dives  suffers  as  well  as  Lazarus, 
and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  learns  the  lesson  of  his 
suffering.  Such  is  the  sense,  though  not  the  exact 
words,  in  which,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Sydenham  expressed  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime 
on  this  subject 

Sydenham's  treatise  on  gout  is  interesting  not 
only  as  containing  the  well-considered  views  of  a 
|  master  in  the  medical  art,  but  also  as  the  faithful 
description  of  the  disease  by  one  of  the  victims  of  it. 
His  aoconnt  of  the  paroxysm  of  regular  gout  may 
be  given  here  with  some  abbreviation.  Alter  some 
weeks  of  previous  indigestion,  attended  with  flatu- 
lent swelling  and  a  feeling  of  weight,  rising  to  a 
climax  in  spasms  of  the  thighs,  the  paticut  goes 
to  bed  free  from  pain,  and  having  had  rather  an 
unnaturally  strong  appetite  the  day  before.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  is  awakened  by  a  pain  in 
the  great  toe,  or  sometimes  in  the  heel,  the  ankle, 
or  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain  resembles  that  of 
a  dislocated  bone,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense 
as  if  water  not  perfectly  cold  were  poured  over 
the  affected  limb;  to  this  succeeds  chilliness,  with 
shivering,  and  a  trace  of  feverishness,  these  last 
symptoms  diminishing  as  the  pain  increases.  From 
hour  to  hour,  until  the  next  evening,  the  [tatient 
suffers  every  variety  of  torture  in  every  separate 
joint  of  the  affected  limb ;  the  pain  being  of  a 
tearing,  or  crushing,  or  gnawing  character,  the 
tenderness  such  that  even  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes, or  the  shaking  of  the  room  from  a  person's 
walking  about  in  it,  is  unbearable.  The  next  night 
is  one  of  tossing  and  turning,  the  uneasy  limb  being 
constantly  moved  about  to  find  a  lictter  jKmition  ; 
till  towards  morning  the  victim  feels  sudden  relief, 
and  falls  over  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  wakes 
refreshed,  to  find  the  limb  swollen ;  the  venous 
distention  usually  present  in  the  early  stage  having 
been  succeeded  by  a  more  general  form  of  swelling, 
often  with  itching  between  the  toes,  and  a  j»eeling- 
off  of  the  cuticle.  This  individual  attack  may  be 
repeated  many  times,  in  the  course  of  what  is  termed 
*  a  fit  of  the  gout,'  which  commonly  extends  over  a 
fieriod  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  the  patient 
is  completely  relieved ;  or  the  attacks  may  r- 
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both  limbs,  or  in  several  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
succession,  the  real  termination  of  the  '  tit '  being  at 
laat  indicated  by  an  apparently  complete  restoration 
of  health,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a  period  of 
improved  condition  and  capacity  for  exertion,  as 
compared  with  the  state  of  the  patient  before  the 
stUck. 

Snch  are  the  principal  features  of  the  '  regular 
gout.'  In  this  form,  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
local  disease  ;  although  the  connection  of  the  attacks 
with  deranged  digestion,  or  with  a  variety  of  other 
minor  ailments  too  complex  to  bo  descril>cd  here, 
•nd  the  obvious  relief  obtained  through  the  'tit' 
fp>m  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  suffering, 
point  to  a  cause  of  the  disease  operating  over  a 
larger  ranire  of  functions  than  those  included  in 
the  ordinary  local  manifestations  at  this  period. 
Regular  gout,  accordingly,  forms  only  part  of  a 
nosological  picture,  in  which  the  so-called  irregular, 
atonic,  metastatic,  or  rotrocedent  forms  have  to  lte 
included  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  complete. 
Tht-v,  indeed,  form  almost  all  the  darker  shadows 
of  the  i«cture ;  for  regular  gout,  though  a  very 
painful  disorder,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dangerous 
to  life,  or  even  to  the  limb  affected,  at  least  until 
after  many  attacks 

It  is  the  tendency,  however,  of  gont,  when  recur- 
ring often,  to  fall  into  irregular  forms,  and  herein 
lies  its  danger.  One  source  of  local  aggravation 
is,  indeed,  soon  apparent,  and  it  leads  rapidly  to 
other  evils.  The  joints  which  have  Wen  repeatedly 
the  s«at  of  the  regular  paroxysm,  become,  more  or 
less  permanently,  crippled  and  distorted.  A  white, 
friable,  chalk-like  material  is  gradually  deposited 
around  the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  under  the  skin.  Sometimes 
this  material  is  discharged  externally  by  ulceration, 
and  then  usually  with  relief.  At  other  times,  it 
accumulates  into  irregular  masses,  or  '  nodosities,' 
which  entirely  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  impair, 
the  movement  of  the  limb.  The  patient  is  laid  up 
more  or  less  fiermanently  in  his  arm-chair;  and 
exercise,  th<>  great  natural  specific  remedy  of  the 
goaty,  is  denied  by  the  very  conditions  of  the 
diseased  state  itself. 

Then  follow  aggravations  of  all  the  constitutional 
sufferings ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as 
the  local  attacks  in  the  foot  become  otacurcly 
marked.  Indigestion  continues,  or  becomes  con- 
stant, assuming  the  form  chiefly  of  acidity  after 
meal* ;  the  liver  becomes  tumid,  the  abdomen 
corpulent,  the  bowels  disposed  to  costiveness ;  the 
kidnev  discharges  a  vitiated  secretion,  and  not  unfre- 
qoeotiy  there  is  a  tendency  to  gravel  and  Calculus 
(q.  v.i;  the  heart  is  affected  with  palpitations, 
or  fainting-fits  occur,  sometimes  with  spasmodic 
attacks  of  pain ;  the  arteries  become  the  scat  of 
calcareous  deposits,  and  the  veins  are  varicose  in 
the  limbs  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower 
bowel  (we  Piu») ;  the  temper  is  singularly  irritable, 
and  often  morose  ;  then,  sooner  or  later,  the  appetite 
fail*,  or  is  only  kept  up  by  very  stimulating  and 
unwholesome  diet,  with  an  excess  of  wine  or  of 
alcoholic  Uquors :  in  the  end,  the  body  emaciates, 
the  energy  of  all  the  functions  Itecomes  enfeebled, 
and  the  patient  falls  a  prey  to  diarrhtpa,  or  to  some 
slight  attack  of  incidental  disease.  .Sometimes  the 
end  is  sudden,  as  by  apoplexy  or  structural  disease 
of  the  heart ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
wears  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  violent  spasms 
which  have  popularly  acquired  the  name  of  'gout  in 
the  nt'-iiiadi ;'  the  true  character  of  thcae  attacks, 
however,  being  by  no  means  well  understood. 
The  sketch  here  given  of  the  leading  external 
irtmciia  of  gout  »s  very  incomplete,  as  every 
ilar  description,  to  lie  at  all  intelligible,  must 
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necessarily  lie.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  see 
in  it  the  ty]»e  of  a  disease  occurring  under  a  number 
of  remarkably  varied  forms,  and  lurking  in  the 
constitution,  at  times,  under  the  most  strangely 
anomalous  disguises,  or  even  under  the  general 
aspect  of  robust  or  rude  health.  It  has  been  an 
object,  accordingly,  with  physicians  to  trace  out 
the  gouty  predisposition  under  the  name  of  a  habit 
of  body,  or  diathesis,  cognisable  previously  to  any  of 
the  local  manifestations.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  ideas  of  authorities  usually  become  hazy,  and 
their  descriptions  correspondingly  ill  defined  or 
contradictor}'.  The  anomalous  forms  of  the  disease 
itself  are  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe 
accurately,  and  must  on  this  account  be  left  out 
of  the  present  summary  of  the  characters  of  the 
more  usual  aspects  of  gout,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  physician  and  patient  The  causes  of  the 
disease  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  almvc. 

One  fact  in  regard  to  gout  has  relation  to  its 
intimate  chemical  and  structural  pathology,  not  less 
than  to  its  outward  characters ;  and  forms,  in  fact, 
the  pathological  connection  of  a  great  number  of  its 
phenomena.  The  coucretions  found  in  the  joints 
in  all  cases  of  well-marked  and  highly  developed 
gout  have  nearly  a  uniform  composition,  into  which 
the  urate  of  soda  (see  Uric  Acii>)  enters  as  a 
considerable  proiwrtion.  Uric  acid  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  constant  organic  elements  of 
the  urine,  through  which  it  seems  to  be  habitually 
expelled  from  the  system.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, uric  acid  is  deposited  also  in  the  form  of 
urinary  gravel  or  Calculus  (q.  v.)  ;  and  it  i*  this 
particular  kind  of  gravel  to  which  the  gouty  arc 
especially  snbject,  as  we  have  indicated  above.  A 
conjunction  of  facts  so  striking  as  these  could  not 
but  arrest  the  attention  of  pathologists  ;  and  it  is 
long  since  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  others  threw  out 
the  hypothesis,  that  uric  acid  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  very  male r if  a  rnorbi  of  gout,  of  which  ancients 
and  moderns  had  been  so  long  in  search.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
here  ;  but  it  must  be  indicated  as  a  fact  of  recent 
discovery,  that  uric  acid  in  a  certain  excess  has 
been  shewn  by  Dr  Garrod  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  blood  of  the  gouty,  although  a  minute  amount 
of  this  substauce  is  probably  present  even  iu  |*?rfect 
health.  The  most  recent  speculations,  accord- 
ingly, tend  to  connect  the  gouty  predisposition 
either  with  an  excessive  formation,  or  a  checked 
excretion,  of  this  important  nitrogenous  organic 
acid,  the  product,  as  physiology  teaches,  of  the 
vital  disintegration  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  foodV 
after  these  have  sulvserved  the  daily  wants  of  the 
system.  At  this  point,  the  inquiry  rests  for  the 
present. 

The  cure  of  gout,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  all  its 
predisposing  causes  in  the  individual,  and  the  Btrict 
regulation  of  the  whole  life  and  habits  accordingly, 
from  the  earliest  possible  period.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  this  which  makes  gout  a  disease 
proverbially  intractable  ;  for  the  regular  attack*  of 
the  disease  seldom  occur  till  pretty  late  in  life,  long 
after  the  habits  have  been  fully  formed  which  are 
most  adverse  to  the  cure.  Rigid  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  with  daily  exercise  propor- 
tionate to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  reality  constitute  the  only  radical  cure  of 
gout,  the  lesson  of  ages  of  experience  as  read  to 
the  gouty  by  the  light  of  science.  But  the  lesson 
is  not  learned,  or  only  learned  wheu  too  Late.  It 
should  never  l>c  forgotten  that  a  man  of  gvaiy 
family,  or  individually  much  exposed  to  the  cause 4 
of  the  disease,  can  only  hope  to  escape  it  in  his  old 
ago  by  habits  of  life  formed  at  an  early  jttriod,  and 
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by  a  careful  avoidance  of  most  of  the  common  dissi- 
pations of  youth.  That  the  disease  may  be  warded 
oft'  in  this  way,  there  is  ample  evidence ;  and  it  is 
not  leas  certain  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  living 
secure  from  gout  The  treatment  of  the  fit,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  celebrated 
prescription  of  '  patience  and  flannel,'  must  be  a 
subject  of  medical  prescription.  The  well-known 
virtues  of  Colchicum  (q.  v.)  are  jicrhaps  somewhat 
overrated  by  the  public ;  and  its  dangers  are  not 
less  utriking  than  its  virtues.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  cautious  medical  hands  colchicum  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value  iu  the  gouty  paroxysm  ;  and 
of  equal  value  perhaps  are  certain  natural  mineral 
waters,  as  those  of  Vichy  and  Carlsltad.  Alkalies 
ami  their  salts,  csiiccially  ]>otash  and  lithia  waters, 
as  pre  {tared  artificially,  with  minute  doses  of  iodine 
ami  bromine,  have  likewise  been  much  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  gouty  dejiosit*.  For  the 
distinctions  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  pre- 
snmed  relation  between  them  in  some  cases,  see 

Klir.lMATISM. 

GOUT-WEED,  or  BISHOP- WEED  (.Kgopo- 
dium  jtotlagrarta),  a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  coarse  twice  ternato  leaves,  ovate  unequally 
serrate  leaflets,  stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  compound  umbels;  now  a  very  common  weed 
in  gardens  and  waste  grounds  in  Britain,  although 
believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the 
monks  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  virtue  ascrilied  to  it  of  allaying  the  {tain  of 
gout  and  piles.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  very 
diihcidt  of  eradication.  Its  medicinal  virtue  is  now 
discredited.  Its  smell  is  not  agreeable,  but  its 
young  leaves  are  uncd  in  Sweden  in  early  spring  as 
a  pot-herb.    Another  English  name  is  Herb  Gerard. 

GO' VAX,  a  thriving  village  or  small  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  is  pleasantly 
situated  two  mdes  west  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  elegant  line  of  villas,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  The  prosperity  of  0.  is 
chiefly  de|N!ndent  u{ton  Glasgow,  into  which  indeed 
it  has  become  almost  absorbed.  It  now  contains 
several  ship-building  yards,  which  arc  carried  on  by 
Glasgow  firms.  There  are  also  at  G.  a  dye-work 
ami  a  factor}-  for  throwing  silk.  Pop.  (18fil)  7036. 
In  the  ICth  c,  this  ancient  village  was  considered 
one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  even  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  l"th  c,  it  received  the  name  of 
'  Meikle  Govane.' 

GO'VEIIXMKXT,  in  it*  political  signification, 
may  lie  considered  as  including  the  {tower  by  which 
communities  are  ruled,  and  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  form  and  manner  in  which,  this  power  is 
exercised  In  treating  of  the  subject,  we  shall  first 
indicate  those  characteristics  that  seem  essential  to 
the  existence  of  government  altogether,  and  then 
proceed  t«  mention  the  various  forms  which  its 
machinery  has  assumed,  or  is  capable  of  assuming. 

1.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  every  government 
that  it  shall  represent  the  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  ami  that  it  shall  thus  be 
capable  of  subjecting  every  other  will  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  it  lie  that  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  l*>dy  of  individuals,  to  its  own.  There  is  and 
can  l>e  no  constitutional  or  fundamental  law,  not 
self-imposed,  which  is  binding  on  a  government  in 
this,  its  highest  sense.  Whatever  tie  the  restraints 
which  humanity,  Christianity,  or  prudence  may 
impose  upon  governments  as  on  individuals,  it  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  a  government  that  it  should 
be  politically  res]x>niiMe  to  no  human  power,  at 
least  for  its  internal  arrangements,  or  in  the 
language  of  pohtics,  that  it  shoidd  be  autonomous. 
The  governments  of  states  which  are  members 


of  a  confederation — as,  for  example,  the  state.?  of 
the  American  republic,  or  the  Swiss  cantons — do 
not,  it  is  true,  possess  this  independent  character. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  it,  they  are 
deficient  in  the  charact  eristics  of  a  government  in  the 
atieolute  sense,  just  as  the  states  are  states,  not  in 
the  highest,  but  only  in  a  sulwidiary  sense.  The 
sovereign  power  with  which  government  is  thus 
armed  may  be  an  expression  either  of  the  general 
will  of  the  community  itself,  as  in  free  states,  or 
of  the  will  of  a  conqueror,  and  of  the  army  which 
supports  him,  as  in  subject  states.  In  the  former 
case,  the  power  of  government  over  the  individual 
citizen  is  as  absolute  as  in  the  latter ;  but  there  is 
this  very  important  difference  between  them,  that 
in  the  former  case  he  himself  voluntarily  contri- 
butes a  portion  of  the  absolute  power  to  which 
|  he  submits,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  entirely 
indc]iendcnt  of  his  volition.  In  the  power  which 
)  government  possesses  of  controlling  every  other  will, 
j  is  implied  the  power  of  protecting  every  separate 
i  will  from  being  needlessly  or  wrongfully  controlled 
•  by  any  other  will,  or  number  of  wills,  the  will  of 
the  government  always  excepted.  With  a  view 
to  the  exercise  of  this  latter  power,  government 
{toBscsaes  a  right,  which  politically  is  also  unlimited 
— the  right,  namely,  of  inquiry  into  the  relations 
between  citizen  and  citizen.  It  is  of  its  essence  t  liat 
its  scrutiny  should  be  as  irresistible  as  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decrees.  2.  Every  government,  whatever 
be  its  form,  seeks  the  realisation  of  what  we  have 
descrilied  as  its  necessary  character,  by  the  exercise 
of  three  distinct  functions,  wliich  are  known  as  its 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions.  The 
first,  or  legislative  function  of  government,  consists 
in  expressing  its  sovereign  will  with  reference  to  a 
j  particidar  matter,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals; the  second,  or  judicial,  consists  in  applying 
the  general  rule,  thus  enunciated,  to  individual 
cases  in  which  disputes  as  to  its  application  have 
arisen ;  whilst  the  third,  or  executive  function, 
consists  in  carrying  into  effect  the  determinations  of 
the  sovereign  will,  whether  these  determinations  be 
expressed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  or  its 
judicial  functions. 

In  largo  communities,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
j  free  -  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  general  will  of 
the  people  is  sovereign — the  performance  of  the 
legislative  functions  of  government  almost  neces- 
sarily implies  the  existence  of  a  general  council, 
parliament,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  a  legislature; 
whilst  the  |>erf<>miance  of  its  judicial  functions 
implies  the  existence  of  judges  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  its  executive  that  of  a  police  and  an  army. 
But  all  of  these,  like  the  existence  of  couueils 
of  ministers,  or  servants  of  the  sovereign  will- 
governments  in  the  narrower  sense— and  the  rules 
by  which  their  appointment,  resignation,  &c,  are 
regulated,  are  practical  necessities  of  government 
in  certain  circumstances,  not  theoretical  necessities 
of  government  in  the  abstract. 

The  forms  in  which  communities  have  sought  to 
realise  the  idea  of  government,  as  thus  explained, 
have  been  divided,  from  very  early  times,  into 
three  classes  :  1st,  monarchy,  or  that  form  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual;  2d  aristocracy,  or  that  in 
which  it  is  confided  to  a  select  class,  sup]>osed  to 
be  jHJsseased  of  pccidiar  aptitude  for  its  exercise ; 
and  democracy,  or  that  in  which  it  is  retained 
by  the  community  itself,  and  exercised  either 
directly,  as  in  the  small  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  representative  institu- 
tions, as  in  the  constitutional  states  of  modern 
times.  Each  of  these  forms  of  political  organisation. 
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if  called  into  existence  by  an  expression  of  the 
general  will  of  the  community,  maintained  by  its 
consent,  and  employed  for  its  benefit,  is  said  to  l>c 
a  legitimate  government  (Aria tot.  Politic,  lib.  iii. 
c  5 >    that  is  to  say,  a  government  which  vindi- 
cates the  interests  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  without  needlessly  encroaching  on  individual 
medom  of  action.     But  each  of  these  legitimate 
forma  was  said  by  the  ancient  publicists  (Aristot. 
ut  nup.  and  iii.  4,  7)  to  have  a  particular  degenerate 
form  to  which  it  was  prone.    Monarchy  tended  in 
the  direction  of  tyranny,  or  a  government  for  the  I 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  single  rider ;  aristocracy  to  i 
oligarchy,  or  a  government  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  ruling  class ;  and  democracy  to  ochlocracy, 
or  mob- government — a  government  in  which  the 
majority,  who  were  necessarily  the  rudest  and  moat 
ignorant  i*>rtion  of  the  community,  exercised  a 
tyranny  over  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  few. 
Thr.  ugh  th  ese  various  forms,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  enumerated  them,  each  legitimate  form 
being  followed  by  its  corresponding  degenerate  or 
perverted  form,  government  was  supposed  to  run 
m  a  perpetual  cycle;  the  last  form,  ochlocracy, 
being  followed  by  anarchy,  or  no  government  at  all, 
which  formal  a  species  of  interregnum  so  abhorrent 
to  the  social  and  ]M>litical  instincts  of  mankind  as  to 
induce  them  siieodily  to  revert  to  monarchy,  at  the 
expense  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  re|ietition  of 
the  misfortunes  which  they  had  already  exiierienced.  . 
As  a  refuge  from  these  evils,  the  so-called  mixed  ! 
government,  or  government  which  should  combine 
the  elements  of  order  and  permanence  of  two,  at 
least,  if  not  of  all  the  three  pure  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whilst  rejecting  their  tendencies  to  derange- 
ment and  degeneracy,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
devised.     A  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  [ 
was  tbc  form  in  which  Aristotle  conceived  the 
mixed  government,  and  spoke  of  it  under  the  title 
of  the  politeia.    But  the  tripartite  government  was  | 
not  unknown  to  speculators  of  even  an  earlier  date. 
Plato  ha<l  shadowed  it  forth  in  his  laws,  and 
Aristot]*  himself  tells  us  that  it  had  been  treated 
of  by  other  writers  I  Politic,  ii.  c.  3).    Who  these 
writer*  really  were  has  lieen  a  subject  of  much 
speculation,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
works  conta  ned  mere  hints  of  the  principle,  and  the 
first  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  to  whose 
mind  it*  practical  imjiortance  was  fully  present  is 
Polybius,  who,  with  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  very 
closely  followed  in  '  the  Republic,'  holds  it  to  have 
been  realised  in  the  Roman  constitution.    The  most 
famous  example  of  the  mixed  government,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  that  balance  of 
powers  which  has  been  so  often  said  to  form  the 
eatence  of  the  English  constitution.  But  in  addition  I 
to  the  fact  that  these  are  not  separate  powers,  but  | 
only  sef iarate  organs  of  the  one  power  or  sovereignty  ' 
which  in  free  states  is  of  necessity  centered  in  the 
general  will  (see  CoNTfrrrmos),  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  period  could  be  jwinted  out, 
either  in  our  own  history  or  in  the  history  of  any 
other  nation,  in  which  the  sovereignty  did  not  find 
expression  obviously  either  through  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many ;  or  whether  such  a  period,  if  it 
dad  exist,  was  not  a  mere  ]>eriod  of  struggle  and 
transition. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  forma  of  government 
are  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  a  free  people, 
or  are  dictate. I  to  tbem  by  influences  which  are 
beyond  their  volition,  has  been  discussed  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  by  Mr  Mill  in  his  important 
work  on  Reprt-eenUttivt,  Government.  The  conclusion 
ac  which  he  arrives  is,  that  '  men  did  not  wake 
summer  morning  and  find  them  sprung  up; 
do  they  resemble  trees,  which,  once  planted, 


a 


•are  aye  growing'  while  men  'are  sleeping;'  but 
that,  'in  every  stage  of  their  existence  tbey  arc 
made  what  they  are  by  human  voluntary  agency ' 
(p.  4).  This  absolute  ]»wer  of  human  choice,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  three  conditions  which  Mr  Mill 
states  thus  :  '  The  people  for  whom  the  government 
is  intended  must  be  willing  to  accept  it,  or  at  least 
not  so  unwilling  as  to  oj»jm>sc  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  establishment;  they  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it  stand- 
ing; and  they  must  be  willing  and  able  to  do  what 
it  requires  of  them  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
poses.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions 
renders  a  form  of  government,  whatever  favourable 
promise  it  may  otherwise  hold  out,  unsuitable  to 
the  particular  case  '  (p.  5).  But  there  are  still  more 
important  conditions,  not  here  enumerated  by  Mr 
Mill,  but  one  of  which  at  least  is  fully  recognised 
in  the  sequel  of  his  work,  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  render  forms  of  government  unsuitable  not 
only  to  one  case,  or  stage  of  social  development,  but 
to  all  cases  and  all  stages  of  development.  These 
conditions  may  be  broadly  stated  as  falling  under 
a  single  category— viz.,  that  forni9  of  government 
must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  recognise  those  arrangements  of  Providence 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control 
This  condition  seems  so  olrvious,  that  one  would 
suppose  it  could  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  fixing  on 
a  jiarticular  form  of  government,  and  yet  there  is 
none  which  has  been  overlooked  more  frequently. 
The  most  prominent  example— to  which  Mr  Mill 
and  all  speculative  politicians  of  note  have  begun 
to  attach  much  inijiortance  of  late  years— is  that  in 
which  a  form  of  government  is  constructed  on  the 
assumption  that  'all  men  are  equal,'  the  fact  of 
nature  l>eing  the  very  opjioaite.  Such  a  form  of 
government,  being  founded  on  a  false  assumption, 
can  1»  made  to  work  only  by  the  direct  results  of 
its  action  lieing  counteracted  by  indirect  menus, 
as  has  l>een  the  case  in  all  the  so-called  pure 
democracies  that  have  had  any  permanent  existence. 
The  state  in  these  cases  is  governed  not  in  accord- 
ance with,  but  in  Bpite  of  the  form  of  government 

The  famous  discussion  as  to  what  is  absolutely 
and  in  itself  the  l»est  form  of  government,  which  has 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  human  time  and 
ingenuity,  is  one  which  we  must  here  dismiss  with 
the  observation,  that  it  rests  on  another  question 
which  has  tieen  not  less  keenly  and  perhaps  scarcely 
less  futilely  discussed.  The  second  question  is. 
What  is  the  end  of  government  ?  for  it  is  clear  tliat 
could  theend-iu-itself  (the  teloi-ttiritm)  be  discovered, 
we  might  limit  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  form  of 
government  to  an  inquiry  into  the  means  which  led 
most  directly  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Now 
there  are,  and  have  always  been,  two  classes  of 
sjicculators,  who  assign  what  appear  to  lie  different, 
and  what  by  many  arc  believed  to  tie  irrecoucUable 
ends  or  objects  to  government,  and  indeed  to  human 
effort,  sejwrate  as  well  as  aggregate.  By  the  one, 
the  end  of  government  is  said  to  be  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  nappiness  alwolutely  considered  ; 
by  the  other  class,  it  is  said  to  be  the  realisation 
of  the  idea  of  humanity— that  is  to  say,  of  the 
divine  conception  of  human  nature,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  society.  The  manner  in  which 
the  first  or  Utilitarian  creed  has  recently  been 
expounded  by  its  most  important  adherents,  has 
had  the  effect  of  shewing  that  the  two  ends  are 
in  reality  coincident  If  happiness  lie  so  defined 
as  to  render  it  identical  with  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  perfection,  the  advocate  of  the  ideal 
end  acknowledges  that  its  attainment  would  involve, 
of  necessity,  the  realisation  of  his  own  aspirations. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  of ■    COWRIE,  Carsb  or.    See  Perthshire  and 
government  scarcely  more  real,  though  attended  Carkk. 

with  far  more  fatal  consiliences  than  that  which  I  GOWRIE  CONSPIRACY,  ono  of  the  most 
has  divided  speculative  politicians,  has  ranged  those  !  singular  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  took 
who  have  dealt  with  government  as  a  practical  art  place  m  August  1G00.  On  the  5th  of  that  month, 
in  two  opposite  school*.  By  the  one  school,  its  object  as  King  James  VI.,  then  residing  at  Falkland  Palace, 
is  said  to  be  order ;  by  the  other,  lil>erty ;  and  each  j„  Fde,  was  going  out  to  hunt,  Alexander  Ruthven! 
of  these  objects  has  been  supposed  to  be  attainable  brother  of  the  Earl  of  (iowrie,  whose  father  had 
only  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  that  to  which  the  been  executed  for  treason  in  1584,  came  to  his 
other  was  sacrificed.  A  truer  insight  into  the  laws  Diajesty,  and  informed  him  that,  on  the  {»revioiis 
of  society  has  led  a  more  enlightened  school  tlian  evening,  he  had  seized  a  person  of  a  suspicious 
either  entirely  to  reverse  this  latter  opinion  ;  ami—  appearance,  and  evidently  disguised,  with  a  pot  full 
whilst  holding  the  two  objects  referred  to,  to  Iw  in  „f  foreign  gold  hid  under  his  cloak,  and  had  con- 
truth  the  proximate  objects  of  all  government-to  anea  nim  jn  h,8  brother's  bouse  at  Perth.  .Conceiving 
perceive  that  they  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but  mm  to  be  an  agent  of  the  )>ope  or  the  king  of  Spaiu, 
that  each  is  attainable  only  in  and  through  the  the  king  agreed  to  examine  tho  man  himself,  ami, 
other,  and  tliat  the  perfection  with  which  either  is  without  waiting  to  change  his  horse,  set  out  for 
realised  in  any  particular  instance  will  be,  not  in  pcrth,  attended  only  by  the  Dnke  of  Unnox.  the 
inverse  but  in  direct  proportion  to  that  to  which  Earl  of  Mar,  and  about  20  others.  Soon  after  his 
the  other  is  so.  Order,  so  far  from  Iwing  the  arrival,  while  his  retinue  were  at  dinner,  Ruthven 
opposite  of  hl>erty,  is  thus  the  principle  by  which  conducted  the  king  up  a  winding  staircase  and 
conflicting  claims  to  HWrty  are  reconciled.  The  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he 
principle  which  is  really  opposed  to  liberty  is  l,)Cked  behind  him,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  a 
licence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  sphere  of  the  liberty  small  study,  where  stood  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
of  one  individual  is  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  awon{  n„a  dagger  bv  his  side.  Snatching  the  dagger 
that  of  another.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  takes  fnm  the  mauVgirdle,  Ruthven  held  it  to  the  king's 
place,  the  liberty  of  lx>th  is  sacrificed,  for  the  torn-  breast,  and  said  :  '  Who  murdered  my  father?  Is 
tory  in  dispute  is  free  to  neither  of  the  claimants;  1  not  thy  conscience  burdened  by  his  innocent  blood' 
whereas  order,  by  preserving  the  boundary  between  Thou  art  now  my  prisoner,  ami  must  be  content  to 
them,  assigns  to  each  the  portion  which  is  his  due,  follow  onr  will,  and  to  l»e  used  as  we  list.  Seek  not 
and  prevents  the  waste  of  liberty  which  is  neces-  to  escape ;  utter  but  a  cry,  make  but  a  motion 
sarily  involved  in  the  gratification  of  licence,  and  to  open  the  window,  and  this  dagger  is  in  thv 
the  consequent  existence  of  anarchy  The  reasons  heart'  The  king  expostulated  with  Ruthven.  who 
which  have  led  men  to  believe  that  the  union  ^  far  relented  that  he  went  to  consult  his  brother, 
between  the  principles  of  order  and  liberty,  which  leaving  the  king  in  charge  of  the  man  in  armour, 
it  is  thus  their  mutual  interest  to  effect  can,  m  l„  the  meantime,  one  of  Cowrie's  servants  hastily 
large  states,  be  effected  by  means  of  represen-  1  entered  the  apartment  where  the  kings  retinue 
titive  institutions  better  than  by  any  other  poli-  wcn,f  RW{  announced  that  the  king  had  Just  ridden 
tical  expedient  that  has  yet  been  devised,  will  be  „ff  towards  Falkland.  All  hurried  into  the  street 
explained  under  Representative  Government,  and  the  earl,  with  the  utmost  eagerness  called 
*■»  also  Constitution,  Monarchy,  Democracy,  for  their  horses.  On  Alexander  Ruthven'*  return 
Liberty  Equality  and  Prater s ity.  J  to  the  king,  he  declared  that  there  was  now  no 

GOWER,  John,  the  date  of  whoso  birth  is  remedy,  but  that  he  must  die,  and  proceeded  to 
unknown  (probably  about  1320),  is  supposed,  by  bind  his  hancU  with  a  garter.  The  king  grappled 
his  latest  biographer,  to  have  belonged  to  the  county  with  him,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Dragging 
of  Kent  His  history  is  enveloped  in  almost  total 1  Ruthven  towards  a  window  looking  into  the 
obscurity,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  street,  which  the  man  in  armour  had  opened,  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time,  and  to  king  cried  aloud  for  help  His  attendants  knew 
have  been  in  possession  of  considerable  landed  his  voice,  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.  I^ennox 
property.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Chaucer's,  and  Mar,  with  the  greater  number  of  the  royal 
who  addresses  him  as  '  a  moral  Cower '  in  dedi-  '  train,  ran  up  the  principal  staircase,  but  found 
eating  to  him  his  Troitut  and  Creteida  — an  epithet  all  the  doors  shut  Sir  John  Ramsay,  of  the 
which  has  indissolubly  linked  itself  to  his  name,  1  Dalhonsie  family,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  ascending 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  great  contemporary,  |  by  a  back  stair,  entered  the  study,  the  door  of 
having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1408.  G.  was  which  was  o|ien,  and  seizing  Ruthven,  stabbed 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  produced  the  Speculum  him  twice  with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  down 
Meditantit  (a  poetical  discourse  on  the  duties  of  j  the  stair,  where  he  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
married  life).  It  consisted  of  ten  books,  written  in  I  Erskinc  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries.  On  the  death  of  his 
French  verse,  but  is  supposed  to  have  {wished  ;  brother,  Uowrie  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  drawn 
the  Vox  Clamanti*,  in  Latin  (of  which  there  are  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  retainers, 
manuscript  copies  in  the  Cnttonian  and  Bodleian  well  armed,  and  was  instantly  attacked.  Pierced 
libraries);  and  the  CoiJrMio  Amantis,  by  which  through  the  heart  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  he  fell  dead 
he  is  best  known,  in  English.  This  latter  work,  without  uttering  a  word.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth, 
extending  to  the  portentous  length  of  30,000  verses,  ,  by  whom  Cowrie,  who  was  their  provost  was  much 
was  first  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1.T73.  An  excel-  j  beloved,  hearing  of  bis  fate,  ran  to  arms,  ami, 
lent  edition  of  the  works  of  G.  was  published  in  1  surrounding  the  house,  threatened  revenge.  The 
1857,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr  lleinhold  i  king  addressed  them  from  a  window,  and  admitted 
Patili,  with  a  memoir  and  critical  dissertation.  ,  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  fully  related  all  the 

G.  is  almost  uniformly  heavy  and  prosaic  Writing  j  circumstances,  on  which  they  dispersed,  and  he 
much  in  French,  his  English  |«oem  is  full  of  Norman-  1  returned  to  Falkland.  Three  of  the  carl's  servants 
French  words,  and  in  his  native  tongue  he  never  were  executed  at  Perth.  The  man  in  armour, 
attained  Chaucer's  ease  and  mastery.  Apart  from  Andrew  Henderson,  tho  earl's  steward,  was  {tar- 
literary  merit  or  demerit  his  poem  is  interesting  to  ,  doned.  All  who  were  examined  were  totaUy 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquary,  because  therein  the  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  the 
elements  which  form  our  modern  English  are  found  brothers  Ruthven  to  such  a  deed,  and  they  still 
side  by  side,  or  but  indifferently  fused  together.         remain  in  some  degree  of  mystery,  although  recent 
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discoveries  have  led  to  a  ]»retty  general  belief  that 
the  ohjet-t  of  the  conspirators  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  king's  ]»enton,  to  convey  him  by  water 
to  Fast  Castle,  and  either  to  give  nim  up  to  Eng- 
land, nr  to  administer  the  government  in  his  name 
in  the  inter  .-.-t  of  that  country  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  at  home.  Moat  of  the  docunieuts 
relating  to  the  plot  are  printed. 

GOYA  Y  LITCIKNTES,  Francisco,  the  most 
distinguished  painter  of  the  new  Spanish  school, 
was  born  at  Fueuto  de  Tmloa,  in  Aragon,  31st 
March  1746,  aud  received  his  first  education  in 
art  in  the  academy  at  San  Luis,  Saragossa.  On 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  the  talent  and 
speed  with  which  he  executed  some  paintings  for 
the  royal  tajH-atry  manufactory  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  celebrated  Mengs,  w  ho  stij>eriiitcn<led 
that  work.  His  scene*  from  the  common  hfe 
of  the  Spanish  people  excited  special  admiration  ; 
but  all  the  productions  of  his  easel  during  this 
early  period,  to  which  belong  the  altar -piece  and 
the  crucifix  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  San  Francisco  al  Grande  iu  Madrid,  are 
marked  by  simplicity  of  composition,  charming  truth- 
fulnc.in,  and  a  natural  and  effective  chiar-oacuro. 
In  17?**).  he  was  elected  member  of  the  academy  of 
San  Fernando.  From  this  time,  the  influence 
W.a*que-Z  and  Rembrandt  U  observable  in  his 
paintings.  Among  the  most  celebrate*  1  of  these 
is  his  jHirtrait  of  Charles  IVT.,  for  which  he  was 
made  court- painter.  In  general.  Ids  portrait*  were 
executed  with  great  felicity  and  ease.  In  1824,  he 
went  to  Pari*  for  his  health,  and  continued  to  reside 
in  France  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Bordeaux,  Ifith  April  1828.  Resides  his  works  in 
oil-colour,  G.  is  celebrated  for  his  essays  in  fresco- 
Mjittmg,  etching,  lithography,  and  in  almost  every 
.t'partmeut  of  his  art. 

(JOYA  X.VA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Peraarultuco,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
35  mik-s  north-west  of  01  in  da.  It  has  numerous 
factories  and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  6000. 

GOYA'Z,  a  city  of  Brazil,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Vennelho,  in  lat.  16J  21'  S.,  long.  50*  35'  \V„ 
v  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  being  the 
of  the  central  province,  which  bears  its 
The  city  contains  about  7000  inhabitants; 
and  the  jirovinc*,  with  an  area  of  313,0(10  square 
miles,  has,  according  to  the  government  returns  in 
1 856,  a  population  of  only  180,000,  mostly  abori- 
pw-H-  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  timber, 
and  cattle. 

<X)ZZO  (called  by  the  Romans  Gaulo*),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  lielonging  to  Britain,  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  live  miles  iu  breadth ; 
has  an  are*  of  .16  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
16,0*111.  Its  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  it 
has  many  fertile  valley*.  It  ap|tears  to  have  lieen 
fitrraeriy  connected  with  Malta,  from  which  it  is 
now  acparatcd  by  a  channel  four  miles  in  width. 
On  this  account,  and  from  its  natural  |<mductions, 


loth  c,  and  studied  uudcr  Fra  Angelico,  whose 
j  excellence  as  a  painter  of  sacred  subjects  he  fully 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  A  glow  of  rejoicing  life 
svcnn  infused  into  all  G.'s  productions.  His  chief 
works  hearing  traces  of  his  master's  influence,  are 
frescoes  iu  the  churches  of  Oi  vieto  and  Rome  ;  l.ij 
own  style  luing  visible  iu  the  paintings  he  executed 
by  command  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  in  a  chapei  of 
the  Medici,  now  RLardi  Palace,  at  Florence.  Tho 
great  work,  however,  on  which  G.'s  fame  rest*,  is 
the  immense  frescoes  executed  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  famous  cemetery,  or  Campo  Santo  of  Pi<a.  This 
wonderful  series  of  paintings,  not  inaptly  te  rmed  by 
Vasari  umi  ttrribtfitsiiivi  o/xra  ('a  terrific  work'), 
was  undertaken  by  the  artist  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  accomplished  in  sixteen  year*.  The  scenes, 
which  are  all  scriptural,  are  24  iu  numW,  and  are 
still  in  excellent  preservation.    G.  died  iu  1485. 

GRAAF,  Recmkr  DK,  a  Celebrated  Dutch 
physician,  was  Itoru  at  Schoonhove  in  1641,  and  died 
at  Delft  in  1673.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Leyden  under  Dubois  (De  le  Boe),  who  is  better 
known  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Sylvius  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1672,  woidd  have  been 
uuauimousl y  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  if  his  religion 
(he  was  a  Catholic)  had  not  proved  an  in8U|>cral>le 
of  j  obstacle  to  his  appointment.  In  1664,  when  only 
twenty- three  years  of  age,  he  published  his  1>U~ 
futtatio  MtilLa  de  A'u/um  <t  Uaa  .Sued  PaHcimlki, 
wlucli,  although  containing  several  errors-  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  acid,  and 
that  many  disease*,  and  esjtecially  intermittent 
fevers,  are  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid 
— gained  him  a  great  reputation.  After  a  fehort 
residence  in  France,  where  he  took  his  doctors  degree 
at  Augers  iu  1665,  he  returned  to  Hollaud,  and 
settled  at  Delft,  where  his  success  iu  practice  gained 
him  much  envy.  He  rendered  great  service  to 
anatomy  in  being  tlie  inventor  of  those  injections 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  Swammerdam  and  Kuysch 
brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  excellence,  and 
which  are  at  the  present  day  the  basis  of  our  sound 
knowletl^c  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  l>ody. 
He  published  several  dissertations  on  the  organs  of 
generation  in  both  sexe-s,  which  involved  him  in  a 
prolouged  and  angry  controversy  with  Swammer- 
dam. According  to  If  aller,  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  jaundice,  brought  on  by  the  excite- 
ment of  this  controversy,  but  we  do  not  know 
Halk-r's  authority  for  this  assertion.  All  his  works 
were  collected  in  one  octavo  volume,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Opera  Onui'ia  in  1677,  and  they 
were  republished  in  1678  and  in  1705. 

GRAAFF-REl'NET,  the  chief  town  of  the 
division  of  its  own  name,  is  one  of  the  most  inqtortant 
and  proajierous  towns  in  Cape  Colony.  Previously 
to  1857,  it  numbered  4000  inhabitants.  During  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding,  it  had  risen  from 
an  iidand  village  to  lie  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 
having  its  public  library,  its  agricultural  society,  its 
banks,  and  its  newspaper.   It  owes  its  advancement 

high-road  between 


it  is  a  spot  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  naturalist,  E^*0        ^N,i^l"  00 

while  the  cyclojiean  walls  of  the  'Giant's  Tower'  I  «rt  LJuabeth  an.l  the  northern  Widary.  It  x, 
and  Roman  monuments  of  a  later  period  excite  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary.  The  island  abounds  in 
krun  -,  and  is  much  frequented  by  sportsmen  It 
produce*  large  quantities  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  is 
celebrated  for  cattle  and  for  a  breed  of  large  asses. 
From  the  circnmstancc  of  its  having  two  harbours, 
it  is  likewise  of  ixn|>ortance  in  a  commercial  and 
point  of  view.  The  chief  town  is  Rabato, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  British 
governor  resides  in  the  Caste!  del  Gozzo. 


situated  on  the  .Sunday,  which  enters  Alyoa  Bay, 
near  Port  Elizal>eth. 

GRAAFIAN  VESICLES.    See  Oyart. 

GRAAL,  GRAL,  or  GREAL  (a  word  elerived 
probably  from  the  old  French,  |ierhaps  Celtic,  yrtaL, 
Provencal,  grazal,  medieval  Latin,  gradalU),  signifies 
a  kiml  of  dish.  Iu  the  legends  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  lind  accounts  of  the  Holy  Graal — 
San  Grfcd  a  miraculous  chalice,  made  of  a  single 
precious  stone,  sometimes  said  to  be  an  emerald, 
GOZZOLI,  Bkxozzi,  a  famous  fresco-jwinter,  I  which  possessed  the  power  of  preserving  chastity, 
at  Florence  about  the  begiuning  of  the  [  prolonging  hfe,  and  other  wonderful  probities. 
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This  chalice  ni  believed  to  hare  b*ea  first  brwizfet 
from  beavea  by  angel*,  mod  vu  the  otte  fn-m  which 
Christ  drank  at  La*t  Supper.  It  w»*  {ireserr-d 
by  Joseph  of  Annu:b«a,  and  in  it  were  caught 
the  last  drops  of  the  bU»i  of  Christ  as  he  was 
Uk^.a  from  the  cross.  This  holy  chabce,  thus 
trebly  Mortified,  wu  r"rrled  by  angels,  and  th.?n 
by  the  Templae*.  a  society  of  ktii.'bu.  chosen  for 
their  chartrty  and  devotion,  who  watched  over  it 
in  a  temple-like  cattle  on  the  inaccessible  mnuc:  iin 
MonUalvai't.  The  i^.end.  as  it  grew,  a}.;--ar»  lo  hare 
combined  Arabian.  Jemjh.  and  Christian  elements, 
aud  it  became  the  favourite  subject  of  the  pott*  arid 
romancer*  of  tht  m:dd!e  ac**-  The  ei.-ht  o-ntnries 
of  warfare  between  the  i  /hnrtian*  ami  Mo  -rs  in  Spun, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Knight  Templars. 
aid«d  in  it*  development.  The  stories  and  [wiiu 
of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  were  connected 
with  this  Wend.  About  1 1  TO.  ChrtUen  of  Troves, 
arwl  after  h.m  other  tn^V-adours.  «an^  of  the  search 
for  the  holy  graal  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Tab!*,  in  which  they  met  with  many  extraordinary 
adventure*.  Some  have  »up]>osed  that  the  storv  of 
the  connection  of  the  miraculous  chalk*  with  "the 
Lart  Supper  and  the  blood  of  Omit  arose  from  a 
wrong  division  c<f  the  words  mn  <jr*nl,  bolv  vewel. 
whi<  h  were  written  tang  reW,  royal  blood,  blood  of 
the  Lord ;  but  although  the  coincidence  is  curious, 
there  is  no  good  reanon  to  supj^-se  that  a  pun  could 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  superstition  which 
spread  over  Europe.  The  legend  of  the  trr.ial  «u 
introduced  into  German  j>oetrv  in  the  13th  c.  bv 
Wolfram  von  rVrhenbach,  who  took  <iuiot  s  tales  of 
Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foundation  of  hi*  poem, 
but  filled  it  with  d'-ep  allegorical  meanings.  It  is 
more  elaborately  treated  by  the  author  of  Titurel 
the  Younger;  and  much  curious  information  may  be 
found  in  a  work.  On  th*  Orjtrription  of  thr  Trm/J?  of 
tft<  ffuijt  Graal,  by  Boigseree  (*  L'eber  die  Besehrei- 
bunj^dea  Tempeis  des  Heiligcn  GraaL'  Munich, 

GRABS,  vessels  of  from  150  to  .100  tons,  employed 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  broad  armed  ships, 
with  two  or  three  masts,  and  ununited  for  very 
heavy  weather. 

ORA'CCHUS  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
of  the  gens  Sempronia,  which  con  tribute*  1  Re  veral 
famous  citizens  to  the  state.  First  we  have  Tiberius 
Setnproniua,  who  was  consul  in  23S  B.C.,  and 
conducted  some  warlike  operations  in  Corsica  and 
Sanlima,  Another  Tib.  Sempronius  distinguished 
himself  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  his  success 
in  opposing  Hannibal,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  in  215  B.C.,  and  again  in  21.1  b.  c  In 
those  days  of  despondency,  be  did  much  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  senate  and  jwople ;  with  the  allies, 
and  8000  volonrM,  or  volunteer  slaves  (who  after- 
wards gained  their  liberty  as  a  reward  for  their 
bravery),  he  withstood  the  Carthaginians  in  South 
Italy,  defeated  Hauno,  and  checkmated  Hannibal 
himself ;  but  after  many  victories,  he  at  length  lost 
his  life,  either  in  battle  with  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  treachery.  Hannibal  honoured  him  with 
a  splendid  funeraL  Passing  by  some  Gracchi  of 
minor  note,  as  the  augur  of  203  B.  c„  the  tribune 
of  189  B.C.,  and  others,  we  come  to  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius, the  father  of  those  two  reformers  and 
friends  of  the  people  whose  fame  has  overeh a/lowed 
all  the  others.  He  was  born  about  210  b.  c,  and 
for  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  position  iu  the 
state.  He  was  successively  tribune,  aside,  praetor. 
Consul  (twice),  and  censor,  ami  distinguished  himself 
in  several  wars.  He  introduced  some  important 
constitutional  changes,  and  was  often  employed 
on  foreign  embassies,  in  which  his  judgment  and 


c.octhati>ry  r-»ir:i  were  of  great  service  to  the  state. 
He  mar-i*d  V  •  •raeLta,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
>c;pio  Afncanu*.  by  wh-<n  be  Lad  twelve  children- 
Nine  of  th.e*e  dird  in  youth  ;  a  daughter.  Cornelia, 
marnel  Scjp.o  Afriranua  the  younger. 
ui  his  two  sobs  follows  : 

1.  TurEfc.it  s  SturBoyirs  Gracthts 
about  168  B.  C  and  was  educated  with  great  care 
by  his  excellent  mother  hi*  lather  having  died 
while  he  was  yet  very  vaunc1-  He  first  saw  military 
service  under  his  brother-in-law.  Scipio  Africauus 
the  younger,  whom  he  aco?mpaaied  to  Africa.  He 
wa«  ]ireseBt  at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fim  cf  the  Roman*  to  scale  the 
walls.  In  137  B.  c,  he  acted  as  qmestor  to  the 
army  of  the  cotuui  Mancinus  in  Spain,  where  the 
remembrance  of  has  father's  good  faith  and  clemency 
was  so  fresh  after  torty  years'  interval,  that  the 
Xum&ntines  would  treat  with  no  other  Roman  but 
the  son  of  their  former  benefactor.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  from  utter  destruction  an  army  of 
20.000  Roman*,  who  had  l<een  defeated,  and  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  N  inn ui tine*.  But  the  peace 
was  considered  by  the  aristocratic  party  at  Rome 
as  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  and  was 
repudiated,  Mancinus  being  stripped  naked,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Xumantines,  that  the  treaty 
micbt  thus  be  rendered  void.  Disgust  and  disap- 
pointment at  this  result  are  said  by  some,  though 
without  good  reason,  to  have  determined  (».  to 
e*]wiuse  the  cause  of  the  people  acainst  the  nobles  ; 
but  a  much  more  feasible  ground  for  his  con- 
duct is  to  be  found  in  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
commons  at  the  time.  Being  elected  tribune,  he 
endeavoured  to  reimpnee  the  Agrarian  Law  of 
Lacinius  Stolo,  and  after  violent  o}*tx<«ition  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  bribed 
his  colleague  M.  Octavius  Cxcina.  he  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  to  that  effect.  (For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  measure,  see  Agrarian  Law.) 
Tiberius  G.,  his  brother  Cains,  and  his  father- 
in-law  Ap.  Claudius,  were  appointed  triumvirs  to 
enforce  its  provisions.  Meantime,  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  died,  and  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to 
the  Roman  pcopbu  G.  therefore  proposed  that  this 
should  be  divided  among  the  pour,  to  enable  them 
to  procure  agricultural  implements,  and  to  stock 
their  newly  acquired  farms.  It  is  said  that  he  also 
intended  to  extend  the  franchise,  and  to  receive 
Italian  allies  as  Roman  citizens.  He  also  duiiiiuxhed 
the  time  which  citizens  were  required  to  dene  in 
the  army.  But  fortune  turned  against  the  good 
tribune.  He  was  accused  of  having  violated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  tribuneship  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Ciecina,  and  the  tickle  people  in  lar£»* 
numbers  deserted  their  champion  and  Wnefactor. 
At  the  next  election  for  the  tribuneship,  his 
enemies  used  all  their  efforts  to  oust  him;  and  s> 
violent  scuffle  having  arisen  between  the  op|*oaing 
factions,  G.  was  slain,  along  with  upwards  of  .'ioti 
others.  His  surviving  friends  were  imprisoned, 
exiled,  or  put  to  death. 

2.  Caics  Skmpronics  Gracchcs,  who  was  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  was  possessed  of 
much  greater  natural  powers,  and  of  more  com- 
prehensive views.  His  bnother's  death,  which 
occurred  while  lie  was  serving  in  Spain  under  Scdpio 
Africauus,  deterred  him  for  sonie  years  from  enter- 
ing into  public  life;  and  the  nobles  seeing  his  great 
abilities,  and  fearing  his  influence  with  the  iieople, 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  on 
foreign  service  in  Sardinia  and  elsewhere.  But  at 
length  be  unexpectedly  returned  to  Rome,  being 
urged  by  his  brother's  shade,  as  was  said,  to  enter 
on  liia  great  mission.  Goaded  by  the  persecution 
and  groundless  accusations  of  hia  enemies,  he  ct<iod 
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for  the  tribuncahip,  and  was  elected  in  123  B.C. 
After  bringing  forward  some  measures  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  brother!  murderers,  h«  set  himself 
to  carry  out  the  agrarian  law,  which,  though 
not  repealed,  had  by  the  machinations  of  the  noble* 
been  kept  in  abeyance.  The  two  great  aims  of 
his  legislation — viz..  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles — were  now  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  with  unflinching  steadiness  of  purpose. 
To  develop  the  resources  of  Italy,  and  at  the  satin1 
time  to  employ  the  poor,  he  made  new  roads  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country,  repaired  old  ones, 
and  erected  milestones.  By  his  zeal,  and  by  his 
unwearied  industry  in  personally  carrying  out  his 
own  measures,  even  to  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  public  works,  and  by  his  affability  and  kindly 
good  nature,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  all  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  With 
the  equites  and  the  poorer  classes,  he  was  in  special 
favour.  But  he  at  length  fell,  as  his  brother  had 
done,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  noblea  One  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  was  bribed  by  the 
opp*tte  faction,  and  soon  succeeded  in  undermining 
the  influence  of  C'aius  by  far  surpassing  him  in  the 
liberality  of  his  public  measures,  and  by  his  benefits 
to  the  commons.  G.  having  stood  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  time,  was  rejected.  Ultimately,  by  a 
series  of  mores,  the  history  of  which  is  too  long 
for  our  space,  violence  was  employed  against  Caius 
and  his  party— a  fearful  struggle  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  in  which  3000  men  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Many  others  were  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  executed.  Caius  held  aloof  from  the 
fight,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  He  escaped  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies 
with  a  single  slave,  who  first  slew  his  master,  and 
then  himself.  The  people  saw,  when  too  late,  the 
folly  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  abandoning 
their  best  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  their  crime  by  erecting  statues 
to  the  brothers  G.,  by  declaring  sacred  the  spots 
where  their  blood  hail  been  shed,  and  by  offering 
sacrifices  to  them  as  to  deities.  Caius  left  a  son, 
whose  after-fate  is  unknown. 

GRACE  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  theological  discussion.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  is  the  idea  of  /ire  and  unmerited  favour. 
According  to  Aristotle,  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  ckttri*  (Gr.  grace),  even  when  applied  tt»  man. 
It  is  a  benefit  springing  out  of  the  liberality  and 
freehearted nesa  of  the  giver,  and  bestowed  without 
any  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  Applied  to 
Gvid  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  theology,  it 
denotes  the  free  outconiing  of  his  love  to  man ; 
and  when  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  grace,  it  implies  that  he  is  in  the  enjoy- 
of  tliis  divine  love  and   favour.     St  Paul 


draws  a  sharp  contrast  {Rom.  xi.)  Iwtween  charit 
and  erga  (Ur.  works),  as  mutually  excluding  one 
another.  '  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of 
works :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
K  Ik-  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace :  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work.' 


Theologians  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
or  general,  and  tpeciol  or  txirticular.  Common  grace 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  love  which  God  has  to 
all  His  creatures,  and  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  which  they  all  enjoy.  Special  grace  is  the 
lore  which  God  has  for  His  elect  jieople,  and  by 
which  He  saves  them  from  their  sins.  This  special 
or  mring  grace  is  sometimes  also  divided  in  various 
ways,  and  sjwken  of  as  electing,  justifying,  sancti- 
fying grace ;  also  in  respect  of  man,  as  imputed  or 
interna  grace  -the  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christ's 
'  or  reckoned  to  the  ' 


of  those  that  believe  on  Him,  and  the  grace  of  holy 
and  pious  dispositions  wrought  in  the  lieart  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  Grace  is  also  spoken  of  as  rjficocintu 
and  irrt*'utibU,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  elect 
or  !>elieving  i>eople  stand  to  God  is  represented  as 
a  covenant  of  grace,  in  contrast  with  the  primitive 
relation  which  Adam  l>ore  to  his  Maker  before  the 
fall,  which  is  called  a  covenant  of  icork*. 

All  these  theological  distinctions  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  extended  argument  and  discusiU'in  on 
divine  truth.  Tbey  are  not  to  be  found-  at  le:tst  in 
their  more  technical  sense— iu  the  New  Testament. 
The  charU  of  St  Paul  is  not  a  logical  distinction, 
but  a  spiritual  fact.  It  is  the  loving  aspect  of  God 
towards  the  sinner— towards  all  sinners,  whereby 
all  who  confess  their  sins  have  free  access  into  His 
favour,  and  receive  the  '  adoption  of  sons.'  The 
technical  distinctions  of  theology,  however,  are  not 
without  their  value  when  rightly  apprehended  and 
interpreted.  They  mark  the  course  of  past  contro- 
versy— they  give  precision  to  theological  thought 
—  and  when  not  allowed  to  deface  the  simpler 
proportions  of  divine  truth,  they  may  teach  needful 
and  important  lesson  a 

GRACE,  Days  of.   See  Bill. 

GRACES,  the  goddesses  of  grace,  favour,  and 
gentleness,  the  sources  of  all  grace  and  beauty, 
appear  in  Homer  in  indefinite  numljcrs  as  the 
attendants  of  Cytherea  (Venus),  whom  it  is  their 
office  to  bathe  and  anoint.  Hesiod  and  most 
other  poets  mention  three  G. — Aglaia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  aud  Eury- 
nome.  Their  worship  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Greece  at  Orchomcnoa,  in  Bteotia, 
by  Eteocles.  The  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
originally  recognised  only  two  Graces,  called,  by 
the  former,  l'Lcnna  and  Klcta ;  by  the  latter, 
Hegemoue  and  Auxo.  In  the  early  ages,  the  G. 
were  represented  in  elegant  drapery ;  at  a  later 
period,  slightly  draped,  or  entirely  nude.  They 
appear  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  or  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace, 

GRACICSA,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands  (<[.  v.), 
and  the  seventh  of  that  group  in  popidation  and 
importance, 

GRADIENT.  A  tortoise  walking  is  said,  in 
Heraldry,  to  be  gradient 

GRADIENT,  a  term  used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  railways,  to  signify  a  departure  of  the  line 
from  a  perfect  level 

GRA'DUAL,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  means  that  jwrtion  of  the 
mass  which  intervenes  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel,  and  consists  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  generally  taken  from  the  Psalms.  It 
was  originally  called  the  '  Responsum,'  or  '  Cantua 
Responsorius ; '  but,  probably  tor  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  portions  of  the  service 
called  by  the  same  name,  its  present  a]>iiellati  >n  has 
been  substituted.  The  name  'gradual'  is  derived 
from  the  place  at  which  this  response  was  chanted, 
and  which  was  either  the  ambo,  or  chanting  pulpit, 
which  is  approached  by  'steps'  {gradus)  or  the 
•steps'  themselves,  whether  of  the  amlto  or  of  the 
altar.  Originally,  as  we  find  from  St  Augustine, 
the  gradual  response  consisted  of  an  entire  psalm, 
and  in  the  mass  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  the 
entire  of  the  9lst  (9dth  in  the  Vulgate)  j«alm  is 
chanted.  In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  gradual 
is  partly  from  the  Old  and  {tartly  from  the  New 
Testament.  The  gradual,  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
is  always  followed  by  the  'alleluia,'  except  m 
penitential  time,  when  a  slow  at<d  mournful  chant, 
called  the  '  Tract,*  is  substituted. 
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GRADUAL  PSALMS,  or  'PSALMS  OF  THE 
STEPS,"  or  '  SONGS  OF  DEGREES.'  a  tuune  given 
both  by  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  (  hristian  service- 
books  to  the  fifteen  jwalms.  120 -134  (U"~- 133  in 
the  Yuluatc).  The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncer- 
tain. The  rabbins  trace  it  to  a  fabulous  incident 
connected  with  the  building  of  tin.'  second  temple  ; 
others  explain  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  fifteen  steps 
by  which  (Ezckiel  xl.  22—26)  the  temple  wu 
reach  til ;  others,  again,  regard  these  jksjJiui  as 
containing  a  jiro|»hetie  allusion  to  the  return  from 
captivity,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
was  '  a  going  up.'  the  134th  psalm  Wng  the  full 
outbiu>t  uf  exultation  at  the  accuiujdisbuicnt  of  that 
great  object  of  hope  and  longing.  rbese  (Malms,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  form  part  of  the  office  of  each 
Wednesday  during  the  Lcufc 

GRADUALE,  the  name  given  to  the  music  of 
the  above  described  portion  of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 
It  is  p-rformed  during  mass  after  the  epistle  is  read. 
It  is  R.nid  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times 
to  allow  the  officiating  priest  time,  during  its 
performance,  to  take  his  place  on  the  steps  of  the 
reading-desk,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  gos|»el  side  of 
the  altar.  The  music  is  according  to  the  character 
of  the  words,  and  may  be  either  an  aria,  duet,  or 
chorus.  The  composition  must  not  l*e  long,  as  the 
priest  bus  little  ceremony  to  go  through  during  its 
performance.  The  best  specimens  of  the  gradualv 
arc  Haydn's  /usance  tt  Vanm  L'urte ;  Saliv  /{«//««  ; 
or  Mozart's  Misericordiat  Domini;  Sancfa  Maria; 
De  Prt./umlU,  &c. 

GRADUATION,  the  art  of  dividing  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  and  other  instrument*.  The 
simplest  problem  in  graduation  is  the  dividing  of 
a  straight  line,  such  as  an  ordinary  scale  <>r  rule. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  copying  from  a  staudard 
scale,  for  which  purjiose  a  dividing  square  and  a 
suitable  knife  for  cutting  the  divisions  are  used. 
The  dividing  square  is  a  hard  sWl  straight  edge, 
with  a  shoulder  at  right  angles  like  a  carpenter's 
square.  This  is  made  to  slide  along  the  standard 
scale,  and  halt  at  each  required  division,  when  a 
eorrcs]>onding  one  is  cut  upon  the  rule,  Ac.,  by 
using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a  guide  to  the 
knife.  The  original  yradiuition  of  a  straight  line 
into  equal  divisions,  as  in  making  a  first  standard 
scale,  4c.,  is  performed  either  on  the  priuciple  of 
biatction  or  ste/tping.  In  bisecting,  the  iioints  of  a 
beam -com | kiss  (see  Compa*®)  are  adjusted  to  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  divided  ;  one  punt 
is  then  placed  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  a  faint  arc 
struck  towards  the  middle  :  this  is  repeated  at  the 
other  end  ;  the  small  distance  between  these  arcs  is 
then  carefully  bisected  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  punter 
and  magnifier,  which  gives  an  accurate  half  of  the 
Una  The  half  thus  obtained  is  again  bisected  in 
like  manner,  and  these  quarters  bisected  again, 
and  s<>  on  until  the  required  subdivision  is  attained. 
Stepping  is  performed  with  delicately  pointed 
spring-dividers,  which  are  set  at  once  as  nearly 
as  p«wible  to  the  opening  of  the  small  division 
required  ;  then  the  points  are  made  to  step  on, 
leaving  at  each  step  a  very  fine  dot ;  and  when 
it  is  found  that  the  last  dot  either  falls  short  of 
or  overpasses  the  cud  of  the  line,  the  opening  is 
adjusted  accordingly,  until  perfect  accuracy  is 
obtained.  Thus,  if  a  line  were  divided  into  a 
thousand  parts,  and  each  division  were  nVe^"  too 
long  or  too  short,  the  error  would  amount  to  a 
whole  division  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  steps.  The 
method  of  bisection  is  practically  the  most  accurate, 
And  has  been  adopted  by  Graham,  Bird,  Ramsden, 
Trough  ton,  and  other  eminent  artists  in  original 
graduation.     Curved  lines   are   divided  on  this 


principle.  The  chord  of  an  arc  of  60  is  equal  to  tho 
radius ;  therefore,  the  owning  of  the  compasses 
required  for  striking  the  circle  gives  this  arc  at 
once  to  start  with.  An  arc  90°,  or  a  quadrant,  is 
obtained  by  bisecting  60°.  ami  adding  the  half. 
By  continual  bisection  of  60',  the  liner  graduations 
are  produced.  The  amount  of  care,  patience,  skill, 
and  delicacy  of  touch  required  in  the  original 
graduation  of  important  astronomical  instruments,  is 
such,  that  not  al*>ve  one  or  two  men  in  a  generation 
have  been  found  comjieteut  to  the  task,  and  these 
have  become  almost  as  famous  as  the  astronomers 
who  have  successfully  used  the  instruments.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  in  detail 
the  minute  precautions  and  methods  of  correction 
that  are  adopted  in  this  most  delicate  manipulation  ; 
but,  as  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that 
Graham,  when  dividing  the  mural  quadrant  for  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  measured  his  larger  chords 
from  a  scale  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  lx-fore  laying 
these  down  on  the  quadrant,  he  left  the  scale,  beam- 
compasses,  and  quadrant  to  stand  for  a  whole  night, 
in  order  to  acquire  exactly  the  same  temperature, 
and  that  neglect  of  this  precaution  Would  havo 
involved  a  notable  amount  of  error.  The  necessity 
of  such  extreme  accuracy  will  be  understood  when 
we  consider  the  application  that  is  made  of  these 
divisions.  When,  for  example,  the  mariner  deter- 
mines his  latitude  by  taking  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun,  the  graduated  arc  of  the  limb  of  the 
sextant  or  quail  rant  he  uses  represents,  practically, 
the  curved  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  error  is 
magnified  just  to  the  same  extent  as  the  radius  of 
the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  divided  arc  of  the 
;  instrument.  Siqqiosing  this  arc  to  be  part  of  a 
:  circle  of  60  inches'  eircumfcreu.ee,  each  degree  will 
[  occupy  4.th  of  an  inch.  An  error  of  1i3th  of  an 
inch  in  the  division  would  thus  mislead  the  mariner 
to  an  extent  of  more  than  four  statute  miles  as 
regards  liis  position  on  the  waters.  But  such  & 
ship's  quadrant  is  but  a  coarse  and  rude  instru- 
ment compared  with  astronomical  instruments  for 
measuring  celestial  angular  distances  by  means  of 
a  divided  arc ;  in  these,  an  error  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  would  be  regarded  ;«  one  of  serious 
magnitude. 

The  mi>thi>ds  of  original  graduation  alwve  described 
are  not  practically  adopted  except  for  the  largest 
and  most  important  astronomical  or  goodesical 
instruments.  Ordinary  instruments  are  graduated 
by  dividing  plates  or  engines  which  copy  and  adapt 
a  set  of  already  existing  divisions  The  dividing- 
plat*  which  is  used  for  common  purposes,  such  as 
dividing  comiiass  rings,  Ac.,  is  a  divided  circle  with 
a  steel  straight-edge,  made  movable  on  the  axis  or 
arbor  of  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  its  edge 
during  every  j»art  of  its  revolution  shall  fall  in  the 
exact  line  from  centre  to  circumference.  The  ring, 
protractor,  or  other  instrument  to  be  divided,  is 
clam pei I  upon  the  plate  with  its  centre  exactly  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  straight-edge 
is  moved  round,  and  made  to  halt  at  the  required 
divisions  on  the  circumference  of  the  dividing- 
plate,  and  by  using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a 
guide,  corresjxmding  divisions  are  marked  off  upon 
the  concentric  are  of  the  instrument  t«>  be  divided. 
The  dividing-tnyint  is  a  very  complex  machine, 
requiring  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care  in  its 
construction  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  possession  of 
a  good  one  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  very 
good  income,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  lalnntr 
in  usingit  Such  was  the  case  with  the  instrument 
of  Mr  Parsons  of  London,  who  for  many  years 
divided  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  theodolites, 
sextauts,  Ac,  that  were  made  in  this  country. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  dividing-engines  may 
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be  mentioned  those  of  Ramsden,  Trough  tou.  Si  in  ma, 
and  Kosa.  A  detailed  account  of  the  construe- 
tiou  of  those  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Their 
principal  pirts  consist  of  a  large  circle  divided 
with  extreme  care  by  original  graduation.  This 
wheel  is  ra-kA-d  ou  its  edge  with  teeth  as  equal  aud 
accurate  a*  the  divisious ;  a  very  carefully  con- 
structed endless  screw  works  in  these  teeth,  and 
is  moved  through  auy  given  number  of  revolutions, 
or  any  nicasuied  fraction  of  a  revolution,  by  mean* 
of  a  treadle  or  other  suitable  power,  thus  making 
the  requisite  steps  for  each  division  ;  another  part 
of  the  machine  cutting  a  fine  line  at  the  moment 
of  the  halt  of  each  step. 

These  divisious  are  cut  upon  an  arc  of  silver,  gold, 
or  platinum,  which  is  soldered  or  inlaid  upon  the 
limb  of  the  instrument,  the  precious  metals  being 
u*cd,  on  account  of  the  oxidation  to  which  common 
metals  are  liable. 

GR-ECIA,  Magna.   Sec  Magna  Gr.kcia. 

GRAF,  the  German  equivalent  for  Count  (q.  v.), 
Comic,  Comes,  and  for  our  Earl  (q.  v.).  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  springs 
from  the  name  root  with  the  modern  German  raffrn 
and  t!u>  Angli-Saxon  ren/an,  to  snatch  or  carrv  off 
hastily;  and  also  with  our  words  retr,  grrrc,  and  the 
last  syllabic  of  sheriff.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  graf,  in  all  prol>ability,  was  originally  a  fiscal 
officer,  who.ic  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  revenue 
of  a  district  The  title  first  appears  in  the  lac 
mdtca  (compiled  in  the  5th  c),  under  the  Latinised 
form  of  (imfio  ;  at  a  later  period,  the  office  is 
often  designated  by  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Come*. 
Charlemagne  divided  his  whole  kingdom  into 
grafel  districts  [Gmfen'jau*)  or  counties,  each  of 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  graf.  The  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  ap(K>inting  a  representative 
called  the  Criit-ffrnf  to  attend  to  their  interests 
with  the  sjraf,  and  probably,  if  necessary,  to  appeal 
from  his  decisions  to  the  central  government.  Tnen 
there  was  the  Stall-graf,  or  stable-graf ;  the  Coma 
SCabuh,  or  constable  of  later  times ;  the  Pfttlz-graJ 
(Corn**  I'ulatii),  who  presided  in  the  domestic 
court  of  the  monarch,  which  as  such  was  the 
highest  court  in  the  realm  ;  the  Scnd-<jraf,  who 
was  sent  as  an  extraordinary  deputy  of  the  kiug 
to  control  the  ordinary  gau-grufm  ;  and  lastly,  the 
ilark  'jraf,  or  marquis,  on  whom  the  important 
duty  of  defending  the  border- lands  devolved.  When 
feudal  offices  became  hereditary,  aud  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, developed  itself,  the  graf  gradually  ceased 
to  be  an  officer  |>osseascd  of  real  jiower,  and  became 
merely  a  titled  noble.  In  Germany,  in  modern  times, 
there  are  two  classes  of  grafa :  those  who  are 
representatives  of  the  old  grafel  families,  who  held 
sovereign  jurisdiction  immediately  under  the  crown 
llandt  Jiohr.it),  and  who  still  belong  to  the  higher 
nobility,  their  chief  taking  the  title  Erlaucht 
(Illustrious) ;  and  those  who  form  the  highest  class 
of  the  lower  nobility.  The  former  is  a  very  small, 
the  latter,  an  extremely  numerous  class  of  {tenons. 

GRA  FEN'BERG,  a  little  village  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  is  an  extension  of  the  town  of  Freiwaldau 
towards  the  north,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  the  water-cure  (see  Hydropathy)  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1828  by  Priestnitz.  The 
village  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  climate  is  inclement, 
and  the  vegetation  scanty.  It  extends  from  the 
valley,  half  way  up  the  Gr&fcnberoe.  The  lodgings 
for  visitors  are  i»artly  in  the  buddings  connected 
with  the  baths,  partly  scattered  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  or  in  Freiwaldau. 


GRAFFI'TI  (Ital.  graffito,  a  scratching,  a  c!ass 
of  ancient  inscriptions  to  which  atteut;  m  has 
recently  been  called,  aud  of  which  seveial  collection* 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  pm^Tcss.  The  iiiatnto 
is  a  rude  scribbling  or  tfcratcliiu..'  with  a  ftylu  ■■.  or 
other  sharp  instrument,  on  th-  plaster  ot  a  wall, 
a  pdlar,  or  a  doorpost.  .Such  scril>(.|meS  are  pretty 
commonly  found  on  the  substructions  of  Roman 
ruins,  as  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  the  mlace  of 
tlie  i.'a?sars  and  the  Palatine,  and  in  still  greater 
numliers  in  PoniiKrii  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
Their  literary  value,  of  course,  is  very  slight  ;  but 
as  illustrating  the  character  and  habits  of  a  certain 
ebvw  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  ' street -life '  of  the  classic  jn-nod,  they  are 
deserving  of  study.  A  small  selection  of  I'oiujwiiaii 
graffiti  was  published  in  1837  by  l)r  Wordsworth ; 
but  the  most  complete,  or,  at  all  event*,  the  most 
poptdar  collection,  is  that  of  Padre  Garmcci,  a 
Neapolitan  Jesuit,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1856.  Greek  graffiti  occasionally  are  found  upon 
Roman  ruins,  but  they  are  commonly  in  Lit  in,  and 
in  a  few  instances  at  Pompeii,  in  the  ancient  Oscan. 
A  few  specimeus  may  not  l)e  uninteresting. 

Some  of  them  are  idle  scribbling,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  some  loiterer  to  indite  at  the  present 
day;  thus,  some  lounger  at  the  door  of  a  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii  amuses  himself  by  scratching  on 
the  door-post  the  tavern-keeper's  name — Ta'ftrna 
Appii  ('  Appius's  Tavern'),  tig.  1.  In  other  cases,  we 

Fig.  L 

meet  with  some  scrap  of  rude  pleasantry  or  scandal, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  defaces  the  walls  of  our 
owu  towns  or  villages  ;  thus,  Auge  amat  Arabimum 
C  Auge  is  in  love  with  Arabienus '),  fig.  2.  Miuiy 

Fig.  2. 

rude  sketches  also  are  found  upon  the  walls,  some 
of  them  evidently  caricatures,  others  seriously 
meant,  and  grotesque  from  the  extreme  rudeness. 
A  great  many  of  tne  subjects  of  those  sketches  are 
gladiatorial.   Here  is  a  specimen  (tig.  3) : 


Fig.  a. 

By  far  the  largest  proimrtion  of  the  graffiti  an 
from  Pompeii,  but  many  nave  also  l»een  discovered 
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GRAFFITI— GRAFTING. 


at  Rome,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character.  One  discovered  by  Father  Garrueci 
in  1850,  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  palace 
of  the  Ca'sars,  pwsesses  a  strange  and  truly  awful 
interest,  as  a  memorial  of  the  rude  early  conflicts 
of  paganism  with  the  rising  Christian  creed. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  j»agau  caricature  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  and 
contains  a  Greek  inscription  descriptive  of  one 
Alcxamcuu*  as  engaged  in  worshipping  God.  The 
chamber  in  which  it  was  found  appears  to  have 
been  a  waiting-room  for  slaves  and  others  of  inferior 
grade. 

The  graffiti  of  the  catacombs  are  almost  all 
sepulchral,  and  are  full  of  interest  as  illustrating 
early  Christian  life  and  doctrine.  See  for  the 
whole  subject  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  ex.  pp.  411 
—437. 

GRAFTING,  the  uniting  of  a  young  shoot  (srion) 
of  one  kind  of  plant  to  a  stem  (afoei-)  of  another  kind, 
so  that  the  scion  may  receive  nourishment  from  the 
stock.  Grafting  has  been  practised  from  ancient 
times,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  Virgil  and  other  Latin  classics ; 
although  it  cannot  be  certainly  traced  to  a  more 
remote  antiquity ;  and  its  introduction  among  the 
Chinese  is  ascribed  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
It  is  a  moat  important  part  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  is  practised  for  various  purp  but  chiefly 
for  the  perpetuation  and  propagation  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  seed,  and  is  accomplished  by  grafting 
more  rapidly  and  easily  than  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
Besides  this,  however,  grafting  is  of  great  use  in 
hastening  uud  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap  being  impeded 


Wing  cut  over,  is  cleft  down,  and  the  graft,  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  its  lower  end  by  a  sharp  thin 
knife,  is  inserted  into  the  cleft.  This  mode  of  graft- 
ing is  particularly  applicable  to  branches  of  large 


at  the  junction  of  the  Btock  and  scion— as  by  a 
deep  wound,  removal  of  bark  or  the  like — more 

Carticularly  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
etween  the  stock  and  scion .  and  repeated  graft- 
ing (technically,  xeorking)  is  often  resorted  to  by 
garden  to  obtain  flowers  and  fruit  much  sooner 
than  woidd  naturally  be  the  case.  Grafting  is  also 
employed  to  turn  to  account  the  vigour  of  a  root 
and  stein  of  which  the  branches  are  exhausted 
or  otherwise  unproductive,  and  large  croj»s  of  fruit 
may  often  be  thus  obtained  in  a  garden,  much  sooner 
than  by  any  other  means. 

In  (grafting,  it  is  ]>articularly  to  lie  attended  to 
that  the  Alhurnum  (q.  v.)  of  the  scion  is  brought  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of 
the  one  never  unites  with  that  of  the  other,  remaining 
separate  and  marking  the  place  of  the  operation 
eveu  in  the  oldest  trees.  For  scions  or  grafts, 
pieces  of  about  six  to  eight  inches  long  are  generally 
takeu  fmm  the  shoots  of  the  previous  summer,  with 
several  buds,  but  {tortious  of  shoots  of  two  years  old 
are  sometimes  successfully  employed*  The  time  for 
grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to 
appear.  The  scion  should,  if  possible,  I*?  taken  from 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions  from  the 
extremities  of  lateral  branches  are  more  likely  to 
become  s|»cedily  fruitful  than  those  from  the  upper- 
most branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorous.  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting, 
so  that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it,  not  only  in 
vigour,  but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground, 
in  a  rather  dry  soil,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Scions  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and 
easily  carried  to  a  distance,  by  sticking  their  lower 
end  into  a  potato.  The  end  should  always  l>e 
freshly  cut  off  when  the  scion  is  to  l»e  used.  There 
are  various  modes  of  grafting.  Cleft-grafing  (tig.  1 ) 
is  very  commonly  practised  when  the  stock  is  very 
considerably  thicker  than  the  scion.  The  stock 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  l.-Cleft-grafting. 

trees,  when  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of 

fruit,  or  increased  fruitful  ncss,  is  sought  CVoim- 

grafting  is  used  for  still  thicker  stocks,  which  are 
cut  across,  and  then  cleft  down  by  two  clefts 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  two  scions 
being  inserted  close  to  the  bark  in  each  cleft ;  or 
no  cleft  at  all  is  made, 
and  any  desired  num- 
ber of  scions  obliquely 
cut  away  on  one  side 
are  simply  inserted 
between  the  Wk  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  the 
operation  in  this  case 
being  deferred  till  the 
bark  readily  parts  from 
the  wood.  In  this  kind 
of  grafting,  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  op|>osite 
to  each  graft,  is  ad- 
vantageous. —  Tongue- 

grafting  (fig.  2)  is  the  a,  tonjue  graftim  j  6.  sMI  *r«ft- 
mode  most  commonly  *l-"s  «•.  tosiyiss-gralUiig  i  •un- 
practised for  young  »'  P™",..  d.  '« 
{,.„.„  •  v  -  rm  10  811  "I*  v«'  «ncK-».  with- 
trees  in  nurseries,  r  or  ou,  ^ulng  ..vcr  the  bc«a  of  the 
tins,  it  is  necessary  stsek. 
that  the  stock  and  the 

scion  should  be  of  not  very  different  thickness,  A 
slit  or  a  very  narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  stock  downwards,  and  a  similar  one 
in  the  scion  upwards,  both  having  been  first  cut 
obliquely,  at  corresponding  angles,  and  the  tongue 
thus  made  in  the  scion  being  inserted  into  the 
incision  in  the  stock, 
they  are  fastened  very 
closely  and 
together.— In  Sa 
griming,  the  end  of  the 
sb>ck  is  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  and 
the  scion  is  affixed  to 
it,  the  base  of  the  scion 
having  lieen  cut  or  slit 
up  for  the  pur|>oae. — 
Shoulder- grafting  (fig. 
3>,  used  chiefly  for 
ornamental  trees,  is 
performed  by  cutting 
obliquely,  and  then 
cutting  across  a  small 
part  at  ton  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  form  a  shouller, 
the  scion  being  cut  to  fit  it— Peg-grafting,  not  now 


Fig.  3.—  Shoulder-grafting. 
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GRAGNANO-GRAHAM. 


much  in  use,  is  accomplished  by  making  the  end 
of  the  scion  into  a  peg,  and  boring  the  top  of  the 
stock  to  receive  it 

Whichever  of  these  modes  of  grafting  is  adopted, 
the  graft  must  be  fastened  iu  its  place  by  tying,  for 
which  purpose  a  strand  of  l>ast- matting  is  commonly 
The  access  of  air  ia  furtlier  prevented  by 
of  clay,  which  has  been  worked  up  with  a 
little  chopjied  hay,  horse  or  cow  dung,  and  water, 
and  which  is  applied  to  the  place  of  junction  so  as 
to  form  a  ball,  taj wring  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. In  France,  a  coin|x>Bjtion  of  28  parts 
black  pitch,  28  Burgundy  pitch,  16  yellow  wax, 
14  tallow,  and  14  sifted  ashes,  is  generally  used 
instead  of  clay.  Gutta-percha,  applied  in  a  soft 
state,  has  also  been  used,  or  even  blotting-paj>cr 
held  fast  by  stripes  of  sticking-plaster.  The  pro- 
of the  buds  shews  the  union  of  the  graft 


but  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove 
the  clay  in  less  than  three  mouths  ;  and  the  liga- 
tures, although  then  loosened,  are  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  fruit  is  often  obtained  in  the  second  year 
after  grafting. 

Budding  (q.  v.)  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting ; 
and  FluU-grufting  is  a  kind  of  budding  in  which 
a  ring  of  bark  is  used  instead  of  a  single  bud,  and 
a  stuck  of  similar  thickness  having  been  cut  over, 
a  ring  of  bark  is  removed,  and  the  foreign  one 
substituted.  This  is  commonly  performed  in  spring, 
when  the  bark  parts  readily,  and  is  one  of  the  surest 
modes  of  grafting.— Inarching  (q.  v.),  or  grafting  by 
approach,  in  which  the  scion  is  not  cut  off  from  its 
parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new  stock,  is 
practised  chiefly  in  the  case  of  some  valuable  shrubs 
kept  in  pots,  'in  which  success  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

An  effect  is  produced  by  the  stock  on  the  scion 
which  it  nourishes  analogous  to  that  of  a  change 
of  sod ;  much  of  the  vigour  of  a  strong  healthy 
stock  is  also  communicated  to  a  scion  taken  even 
from  an  aged  tree.  There  is,  moreover,  in  some 
degree,  an  influence  of  the  elaborated  sap  descending 
from  the  scion  on  the  stock  which  supports  it.  An 
important  jiart  of  the  practical  skill  of  the  gardener 
or  nnrserymau  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  stocks  for  different  sjiecies  and  varieties 
of  fruit-trees.  The  stock  and  scion,  however,  must 
not  be  of  species  extremely  dissimdar.  So  credit 
is  due  to  the  statements  of  ancieut  authors  about 
vines  grafted  on  tig-trees,  apples  on  planes,  &&,  the 
semblance  of  which  can  only  have  been  brought 
about  by  some  delusive  artifice  ;  for  all  attempts  at 
grafting  fail  except  among  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
or  at  least  of  the  Bame  natural  family. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  firm  stems,  as  dahlias, 
are  sometimes  grafted.  Some  kinds  of  plants,  of 
small  size,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  moist  hothouses 
or  hotbeds,  uuder  bell-glasses,  whilst  the  junction 
of  the  scion  and  stock  is  going  on,  which  in  these 
circumstances  takes  place  very  surely  and  very 
expeditiously.  But  an  accumulation  of  too  much 
moisture  under  the  bell-glass  must  be  guarded 


GRAGNA'NO,  a  town  of  10,470  inhabitant*,  in 
the  province  of  Naples,  two  miles  south-cast  of 
Castellamare,  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  Mount 
Gaurano,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  origin  of  this  town  dates  from  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  D.,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Stabia,  in  dread  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  volcano,  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  mountain  of  Gaurauo.  G.  lies  in 
a  beautifully  picturesque  neighbourhood,  which 
produces  excellent  wines,  and  has  good  macaroni 


GRAHAM,  Family  or.   See  Moktbosb. 

GRAHAM,  Sir  James  Robkkt  George,  tub 
Rioht  Honourable,  of  Netherby,  Cumberland, 
statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James,  the  first 
baronet,  by  Lady  U.  Stewart,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,  was  born  June 
1,  1792.  The  (J  rail  Am  s  of  Netherby  are  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Grahams  of  Kg  It,  Viscounts  of  Preston, 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Stratherne  and 
Menteith.  G.  was  educated  at  Westnunst  r  School, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
He  afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  I<ord 
Montgomerie,  the  British  minister  iu  Sicily,  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  wsr  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  mission  devolved  upon  him  at 
a  most  imitortaut  moment,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  his  chief.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  W. 
j  Bcntinck,  he  was  coutinucd  in  his  post,  and  he 
I  afterwards  accepted  a  mditary  situation  attached 
to  the  person  of  Lord  William,  who  was  comnuttidcr- 
I  in-chict  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  sent  in  this 
capacity  to  Murat,  with  whom,  at  Naples,  he  nego- 
tiated the  armistice  which  separated  that  general 
from  Napoleon.  In  1818,  he  was  returned  for  Hull 
on  Whig  principles ;  l«ut  at  the  next  election,  in 
1820,  lost  bis  seat,  and  some  years  elapsed  before 
he  re-entered  parliament  In  1824,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
1820,  he  was  returned  for  Carlisle  as  a  Whig,  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
displayed  so  much  ability  in  opposition,  that  Earl 
Grey  offered  him,  in  1830,  the  post  of  First  I^ird  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  He  was 
also  one  of  the  committee  of  the  cabinet  appointed 
to  discuss  and  settle  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Reform  BilL  He  was  at  this  time  very  popular 
with  the  extreme  liberal  party,  and  was  supposed 
to  be,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Grey  cabinet,  most 
favourable  to  radical  changes.  In  1834,  he  seceded 
from  the  government  with  Mr  Stanley,  on  the 
appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish  Church  Tempor- 
alities Act  He  refused  to  join  the  Peel  adminis- 
tration in  that  year,  but  gradually  in  opposition 
approximated  to  the  politics  of  that  statesman ;  and 
in  1841  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  in  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
who  on  one  occasion  declared  that  G.  was  the 
ablest  administrator  and  the  best  man  of  business 
he  had  ever  known.  In  1844,  he  issued  a  warrant 
for  opening  the  letters  of  Mazzini,  and  caused  the 
information  thus  obtained  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Austrian  minister,  an  act  by  which  the  ministry, 
and  G.  in  particular,  incurred  great  obloquy.  He 
also  encountered  great  displeasure  north  of  the 
Tweed  by  his  high-handed  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Scottish  Church  during  the  trouble*  which 
ended,  contrary  to  his  anticipation,  in  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
gave  Peel  a  warm  support  in  carrying  the  Corn 
Law  Repeal  Bill,  and  resigned  office  with  his  chief 
as  soon  as  that  great  measure  was  carried.  On  the 
death  of  Peel  in  1850.  he  became  leader  of  the 
Peelite  party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  led  the 
opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  In 
December  1852,  he  took  office  in  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  accepted  his 
old  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
was  a  post  much  below  his  talents  and  pretensions, 
but  he  held  it  until  February  1855.  G.  refused 
to  take  office  either  in  the  first  or  second  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Pabncrston,  but  he  gave  tliat 
minister  a  general  support  He  died  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  October  25,  1861.  When  tho  House 
of  Commons  again  met  it  felt  that  it  had  lost 
-  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  ; " 
stature,  fine 
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GRAHAM— GRAHAME. 


calm  and  impressive  delivery,  his  ripe  and  gentle 
wUdom,  |X)ured  forth  in  a  stream  of  quiet,  yet 
winning  ami  iwrsuasive  eloquence,  made  him  the 
Nestor  of  the  (louse  of  Commons.  Yet  his  changes 
of  opinion,  from  tbe  Whiggism  of  hi.*  youth  to  the 
vehement  Conservatism  of  his  manhood,  and  the 
Radicalism  of  his  old  age,  exposed  him  to  incessant 
and  well  founded  charges  of  political  inconsistency. 

GRAHAM,  John,  Viscount  Dlwdkk,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhousc, 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire.  Ho  was  lwra  in  1643,  eutcral  St 
Andrews  university  in  1605,  served  in  the  French 
army  from  1GGS  till  1672,  next  entered  tlie  Dutch 
service  as  cornet  iu  the  Prince  of  Orange's  horse 
guards,  and  is  reported  (but  on  no  good  authority) 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  prince  at  the  battle 
of  Scuette  m  1674.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he 
obtained  (February  1678)  an  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  his  cousin, 
the  third  Marquis  of  Moutrose.  At  this  time,  the 
government  of  Charles  II.  was  engaged  iu  its  insane 
attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  u)>on  the  people  of 
Scotland.  A  system  of  hues  and  military  coercion 
had  Ixjen  carried  on  for  years  against  all  Noncon- 
forming ;  conventicles  and  field-preachings  were 
prohibited,  penalties  were  indicted  on  all  who 
even  harl  oured  the  recusants,  and  the  nation  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  informers.  Maddened  by  oppres- 
sion, and  fired  by  a  fierce  zeal  for  the  Covenant, 
the  people  flew  to  arms;  but  their  efforts  were 
irregular  ami  detached,  and  each  successive  faUure 
only  aggravated  their  sufferings.  Many  were  exe- 
cute i,  th"  jails  were  filled  with  captives,  and  those 
who  lied  were  outlawed,  and  their  property  seized. 
In  this  miserable  service,  (J.  now  engaged.  He 
encountered  an  armed  body  of  Covenanters  at 
Dntmclo.r  June  1,  1670,  but  was  defeated,  about 
fortv  of  his  troopers  licing  slain,  and  himself  forced 
to  flee  from  the  field.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
(June  '22),  he  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Bothwell 

Bridge,  where  the  royal  forces,  under"  the  Duke  of  j  GlMgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  became,  in  183' >,  Pro- 
Monmouth,  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the  Love-  \  fv£*  of  chemlgtry  at\he  Andersonian  University, 

6,1   and  continued  in  that  office  till  1837,  wheu  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Turner  in  the  chemical  chair  of  University 


instantly  scattered  and  gave  way.  Mack  ay  lost 
by  death  and  capture  2000  men  ;  the  victors,  IKK). 
Dundee  fell  by  a  musket-shot  while  waving  on  one 
of  his  battalions  to  advance.  He  was  carried  off  the 
field  to  Crrard  House,  or  Blair  Castle,  and  tiu-re 
expired.  Iu  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  pre- 
served the  letter-book  of  Nairne,  private  secretary 
to  James  II.,  ami  in  this  book  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  l»e  written  by  Dundee  after  he  had 
received  his  death- wound,  giving  James  a  short 
account  of  the  victory.  The  letter  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Maephcrson  s  Original  Pa/irrs,  1775,  and 
has  been  treated  as  a  forgery;  but  Nairne  could 
have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  forging  such  a 
document,  which  remained  unpriuted  altove  eighty 
years. 

The  character  and  services  of  Dundee  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  blackened  by  party  spirit. 
With  the  Jacobites,  he  was  the  brave  and  handsome 
cavalier,  the  last  of  the  great  Scots  and  gallant 
Grahams.  With  the  Covenanters,  he  was  'bloody 
Clavcrsc,'  the  most  cruel  and  rajiacious  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  that  age.  He  was  neither  the 
liest  nor  the  worst  of  his  class.  As  a  military  com- 
mander, he  hod  no  opportunities  for  display.  He 
was  the  hero  of  only  one  important  battle,  and  in 
that  his  skill  was  Bhewn  chiefly  in  his  choice  of 
position.  As  a  persecutor,  he  did  not.  like  Daly  ell, 
introduce  the  thumb-screw,  nor,  like  Grierson  of 
Lagg,  thrown  helpless  women  at  stakes  on  the  sea- 
sands.  '  In  any  service  I  have  been  in,'  he  said,  *  I 
never  inquired  further  in  the  laws  tlian  the  orders 
of  iny  superior  officers ;'  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
very  bad  superior  officers— low-minded,  cruel,  relent- 
less taskmasters.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  repu- 
tation that  he  died  after  a  great  victory,  fighting  for 
an  exiled  and  deserted  monarch.  This  last  enter- 
prise has  given  a  certain  romantic  interest  to  his 
name  and  memory. 

GRAHAM,  Tuomas,  a  celebrated  Living  chemist, 
was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1805.    Having  studied  at 


nanters.    In  this  battle,  three 

while  defending  the  bridge,  but  in  the  pursuit, 

400  were  rut  down  (chiefly  by  O.'s  dragoons),  and  ,  Coll  LoUdon.  Iu  1855>  hc  wftg  m>omt«l  Master 
1200  surrendered  unconditionally;  to  be. afU-rwards  !  o{  ^  Mj  ^  ^  ^  hu  fe|jori(hi  From 
treated  w<th  atrocious  inhumanity.  These  affairs  the  l&n  m  whi(jh  hLf  me^oi  .  „„  ^  Fufm^ 
at  pruinclog  ami  Bothwell  are  the  only  contests  ti(>u  of  Altoat  D(;tmite  compound*  of  and 
that  can  even  by  courtesy  be  called  Utiles  in    Alcoho, .  .,>|loaml  iri  the  TwLiction*  of  the  lioml 

bl'   Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  present  time,  he  lias 

it  contributions 
uustry.     Amongst  the  most  important  of 
duties-purs.ung,   detecting,   and    hunting  down  <  ,|U  memoir/WB  m el|tion  the  foll0|im, :  .  0n 

uny.eldn.g  Covenantors  -It.  evinced  the  utmost  J  the  Uw  of  lnam^Q  of  (W  (7V,  A  m». 
real.  He  ros..  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  was  18M  ,  Ke<searche8  on  ^  Arsenate*.  Phosphates, 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  bod  a  gif  t  from  the ■  crowi, >  ^  'Modifications  of  Phosphoric  Acid'  (Mil.  Tr. 
of  the  estate  ot  Dudho|M>.  and  was  made  constable  «»f 


abdication  ot  James  II.    They  gave  no  scope  for   ^  ,,UDlUbing  import 

vabmr,  and  displayed  no  generalship.    In  his  other  ^  ch^try.     Amongst  the  most 


Dundee.  In  16S8,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  hc 
was  raised  to  t  he  peerage  by  James  1 1,  as  Viscount 
Dundee  and  Lord  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  When 
the  bigotry  of  James  had  driven  him  from  the 
thmne,  Dundee  remained  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
the  fallen  monarch.  He  was  joined  by  the  Jacobite 
Highland  clans  and  by  auxiliaries  from  Ireland,  ] 


1833)  ;  '  On  the  Motion  of  Gases,  their  FJfusion 
and  Transpiration'  (IbUL  1840  aud  1849);  4  On 
the  Diffusion  of  Liquids'  (H-id.  18.V}  and  1851); 
•On  Osmotic  Force'  (Ibid.  1S54) ;  4  Liquid  Diffusion 
Applied  t<j  Analysis,'  and  'On  Liquid  Transpira- 
tion in  Relation  to  Chemical  Com}>osition '  (Ibid. 
18G1).  In  addition  to  these  memoirs,  he  has  brought 

,  out  an  excellent  treatise  on  Chemistry,  which  has 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion .  against  the  ,        ^  th      h  two  Q  VJ  ooc  of  th 

government  of  \V  ilham  and  Mary.  After  vanous !  \oumXcn  ^.f  nrat  rodent  of  the  Chemical  and 
movements  m  the  north,  he  advanced  upon  Blair  <  the  Caven<li8h  ^ietic*,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Rm  al 
,n  Athol,  and  General  Mackay.  commanding  the  j  ^  ^  monj  ^  once  ^        intcd  ^ae 

government  forces  hastened  to  meet  him.  The  lf  ifa  ^  identg-  Ho  ^  llkc wise  frequently 
^ro  armies  confronted  each  other  at  the ^Pass  of  K  b  government  on  important  scientific 

Kilhecrankic,  July  27,1689.    Mackays  force  was  I 
about  4000   men  ;  Dundee's,  2500  foot,  with  one 
troop  of  horse.    A  few  minutes  decided  the  contest 
After  both  armies  had  exchanged  fire,  the  High- 
landers rushed  on  with  their  swords,  and  the  enemy 


commissions. 


GRAHAM  I*.  Jam  m,  a  Scottish  poet,  son  of 
a  legal  practitioner,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  April 
22,  1765,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
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GRAHAMES  ISLAND— GRAKLE. 


that  city.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1784, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  the 
tuition  of  a  relative,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Writ.-™  to  the  Signet  in  1791, 
and  in  1705,  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Finding 
the  legal  profession  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  and 
having  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  means,  he  withdrew 
from  professional  practice,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  had  long  regarded 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  country  clergyman  with 
a  wistful  rye,  and  an  opportunity  offering,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  In-ing  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
2Sth  May  I8<>9.  He  was  successively  curate  of 
Shiptou  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Scdgelield  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Ill  health  cnni]>elled  him 
to  abandon  lus  sacred  duties,  and  he  returned  to 
Scotland  ;  spending  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh,  he 
proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  died  at  his  brother's 
residence,  nenr  that  city,  on  the  14th  September 
1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  ai{e. 

G.  has  left  behind  several  poetical  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are — Mary  Queen  of  Scot*,  a  dramatic 
poem  ;  The  Sahbath  ;  The  Bird*  of  Scotland ;  and 
The  Ifritinh  Gronjie*.  It  is  on  The  Sabbath  that 
his  fame  rests.  He  was  a  retiring,  amiable,  and 
affectionate  man,  and  possessed  a  deep  love  for 
nature,  and  those  passages  in  his  poems  arc  the  best 
that  give  utterance  to  that  love.  There  was  nothing 
bold  or  mounting  in  his  genius,  but  he  had  a 
plenteous  command  of  musical  verso  and  rural 
imagery. 

GRAHAM E'S  or  HOTHAM'S  ISLAND.  A 
mass  of  dust,  sand,  and  scoria'  thrown  out  of  a 
submarine  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
remained  for  some  time  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  received  these  names.  It  made  its  apj>earanco 
al>out  thirty  miles  off  the  c<»ast  of  Sicily,  opposite  to 
Seiacca,  in  July  1831.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  action  of  the  volcano  had  ceased,  it  had  a 
circumference  of  aWit  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the 
highest  point  was  estimated  at  170  feet  atx>ve  the 
sea,  and  the  inner  diameter  of  the  crater  about  400 
yards.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  ceased,  the  action 
of  the  waves  began  to  reduce  the  island,  and  before 
many  months  transpired,  the  whole  mass  of  scoria? 
and  sand  di*ap|>earcd,  being  scattered  as  a  stratum 
of  volcanic  cinder  in  that  portion  of  tho  bed  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

GRAHAM'S  LAND,  an  island  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Riscoe  in  February  1832,  lies 
in  Lit  64  45'  S..  and  long.  63°  51'  W.,  being  nearly 
on  the  meridian  of  the  east  extremity  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  within  a  compiratively  short  distance  oi 
the  polar  circle.  The  position,  as  above  defined,  is 
precisely  that  of  Mount  William,  the  highest  si>ot 
seen.  In  front,  towards  tho  north,  are  a  uuml»er 
of  islets,  called  Biscoe's  Range.  No  living  thing, 
excepting  a  few  birds,  appears  to  exist 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  maritime  division  of  Albany.  It  is  about  25 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  33°  19  S„  and  long.  26° 
31  E.  j  and  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  English.  G.  T.  is  the  see  of  two  bishops 
— one  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  another  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  also  several  Wesleyan 
ministers.  In-side*  the  pastors  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Charrh.  \rnonsj  the  other  institutions  of  the  place 
are  its  banks,  insurance  offices,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
pttbbc  library,  a  general  hospital,  and  some  weekly 


GRAIN  COAST.   See  Guinea. 
G RAINES  D* AVIGNON.  See  French  Berries, 
GRAINING  {Levevtcut  LancaKtriruxit),  a  fish  of 
|  the  family  Vif/>ritti<itr,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Dace  (q.  v.),  which  it  much  resembles.    It  was  first 
pointed  out  as  a  different  species  by  Per  nan  t  who 


Graining  {Leuciteu*  Laneattrieimi). 


found  it  in  the  Mersey 
j  streams,  and  in  some 


It  occurs  in  a  few  English 
f  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  rather  more  Blender  than  the  dace.  In  its 
habits  and  food  it  resembles  the  trout  ri#es  readily 
at  the  artificial  fly,  and  affords  good  sjiort  to  the 
angler. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  or  MELEGUETTA 
PEPPER,  an  aromatic  and  extremely  hot  and 
pungent  seed,  imported  from  Guinea.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Amomum  Meletjuetta,  or  A.  (irana  Parad'ui,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Sritnminrtr  or  ZingibrracefT, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  oue-flowered  scapes  (leafless 
stems),  about  three  feet  high,  and  ovate  or  elliptic- 
oblong  capsules  containing  many  Beeds.  By  the 
natives  of  Africa,  these  seeds  are  used  as  a  Bpico  or 
condiment  to  season  their  food ;  in  Europe,  they 
are  chiefly  employed  as  a  medicine  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  fraudulently  to  increase  the  pungency 
of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors.  By  56  Geo. 
III.  a  58,  brewers  and  dealers  in  beer  in  England 
are  prohibited,  under  a  heavy  jtenaltv  from  even 
having  grains  of  paradise  in  their  possession.  This 
drug  is  much  used  to  give  apparent  strength  to 
bad  gin.  The  name  Melegnetta  Pepper,  or  G  uinea 
Pepper  (q.  v.),  is  also  given  to  other  pungent  seeds 
from  the  west  of  Africa. 

GRAKLE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 
the  Starling  family  (SturnuUr),  all  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. They  have  very  much  the  habits  of 
starlings,  and  some  of  them  even  excel  starlings  in 
their  imitative  jiowers,  and  particularly  in  the 
imitation  of  human  speech.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  the  Miua  Birds  (q.  v.)  of  the  Last  Indies, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  grakles.  Numerous 
8|<ecies  inhabit  Africa.  Some  of  them  arc  birds  of 
splendid  plumage.  The  Paradise  G.  (Grnnda  <jryl- 
hvom)  of  India  has  acquired  a  peculiar  celebrity  as  a 
destroyer  of  locusts  and  caterpillars.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  blackbird.  Buffon  tells  us,  that  in  order 
to  stop  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  this  bird  was  introduced  from  India  by 
the  government  The  grakles,  however,  Wginning 
to  examine  the  newly-sown  fields,  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  planters,  and  were  exterminated  ;  but 
it  was  found  necessary,  after  a  few  years,  again  to 
introduce  them,  and  they  are  now  very  numerous, 
although  thev  do  not  confine  themselves  to  insect 
food,  but  in  default  of  it  are  ready  to  betake  them- 


GRAIN  (Lat  granum,  any  small  hard  seed  or 
particle),  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  corn, 
denoting  the  seeds  of  the  Certalia. 


selves  to  seeds  ami  fruits.  They  sometimes  enter 
pigeon-houses  and  feed  on  the  eggs,  or  even  on  tho 
newly-hatched  young.  When  tamed,  they  become 
very  pert  and  familiar,  and  exhibit  a  great  aptitude 
for  imitating  the  voices  of  animals.    A  G.  of 

M 
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GRALL.E-  GRAMMONT. 


this  species,  kept  in  a  farmyard,  has  been  known 
to  imitate  most  of  its  ordinary  sounds,  aa  those  of 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  aud  poultry.— Some  of  the  graklc* 
are  known  as  summer  birds  of  passage  in  the 
northern  {tarts  of  America. 

GRA'LL M,  or  GRALLATOTtES  (Lat  stilt- 
walkers),  an  order  of  lards,  generally  characterised 
by  very  long  legs,  the  larinu  (shank)  in  particular 
being  much  elongated,  and  by  the  nakedness  of  the 
lower  |»art  of  the  tibia,  adapting  them  for  wading  in 
water  without  wetting  their  feathers.  They  have 
also  generally  long  necks  and  long  bills.  The  form 
of  the  bill,  however,  is  various ;  and  in  its  sire, 
strength,  and  hardness,  it  is  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
food  ;  some,  as  snipes,  which  feed  chiefly  on  worms 
and  other  soft  animals,  having  a  very  soft  weak  bilk 
whilst  others,  which  feed  on  larger  and  stronger 
animals,  have  the  bill  proportionately  large  and 
strong.  The  form  of  the  body  is  generally  slender. 
The  greater  number  of  the  G.  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast  or  of  marshy  districts.  Many  are  birds  of 
passage.  Even  those  which  are  not  aquatic  are 
generally  driven  from  the  districts  which  they 
frequent  either  by  frost  or  drought  Cuvier  divided 
this  order  into  Brrviptnrw»  (q.  v.),  (Ostrich,  Casso- 
wary, Emu,  Ac.) ;  Prt*MiroMrts  (Bustards,  Plovers, 
Lapwings,  4c.)  ;  Cvltriritttrt$  (Cranes,  Herons, 
8t<>rks,  Adjutants,  Spoonbills,  Ac.)  ;  Longirottrrt 
(Snipes,  Curlews,  God  wit*.  Sandpipers,  Ac) ;  and 
Macrfdachjii  (Rails,  Crakes,  Coots,  Ac).  The 
Bn  riixnnvi  are  constituted  by  some  into  a  distinct 
order,  Curwrt*,  and  differ  very  widely  in  many 
resects  from  the  true  Grallai. 

GUAM.    Sec  Chtck  Pea. 

GRAMI'NEjE.  SeeGiuSBBS. 

GRAMMAR,  in  its  usual  sense,  and  as  applied 
to  a  particular  language,  investigates  and  system- 
atises  the  facts  of  that  language,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  approval  writers  and  s]icakers ;  the  main 
divisions  or  heads  being:  (1)  the  way  in  which  the 
sounds  or  spoken  words  are  represented  by  letters 
(Orthography) ;  (2)  the  division  of  words  into 
claws,  or  4  parts  of  speech,'  the  changes  or  inflec- 
tion* they  undergo,  their  derivation  and  coraixtsition 
(Etymology) ;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  they  are 
joined  together  to  form  sentences  (Syntax).  A  l*>ok 
embodying  the  results  of  such  investigations,  with  a 
view  to  enable  learners  to  understand  a  language, 
and  to  use  it  properly,  is  a  grammar  of  that 
language 

Languages  were  not  originally  constructed  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  grammar  previously  laid  down  ; 
but  grammar  rules  were  deduced  from  languages 
already  in  existence.  Ill  the  days  of  Plato,  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  of  language  that  ever  wrote,  the 
division  of  words  into  classes  or  fiarta  of  speech 
had  not  yet  been  made.  Plato  himself,  according 
to  Max  Muller,  took  the  first  step  in  formal  grammar 
by  making  the  distinction  of  noun  and  verb,  or 
rather  of  subject  and  predicate  ;  for  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  ideas  or  elements  of  a  proposition 
he  was  making,  rather  than  in  the  words  themselves. 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoic  philosophers  made  further 
advances  in  the  analysis  of  language,  but  they 
attended  little  to  the  forms  of  words,  their  object 
being  logical  rather  than  grammatical  (see  Genitive). 
It  was  the  Alexandrian  scholars,  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing critical  editions  of  Homer  and  the  other  Greek 
classics,  who  first  analysed,  classified,  and  named 
the  phenomena  of  language  as  language;  and  it 
was  one  Dion  varus  Thrax,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
Greek  (Grammaticu*,  from  Gr.  jroranw,  a  letter  ; 
as  those  who  taught  boys  their  Roman  letters  were 


called  Lkcrntorr*)  at  Home,  that  published  the  first 
practical  systematic  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of 
\  his  Roman  pupils  (about  80  B.  c).   This  work,  which 
still  exists,  though  much  interpolated,  became  the 
I  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  both  Greek  and 
I  Latin  ;  and  when  grammars  of  the  modern  European 
I  tongues  came  to  lie  written,  they  naturally  followed 
'  the  classical  model*.    The  chief  matters  treated  of 
in  grammar  are  considered  under  such  heads  as 
I  AwBtTiVE,  t'oNJc.HCTJo.v,  Dkclession,  Ac. 

In  quite  recent  times,  the  study  of  language  has 
I  advanced  beyond  this  empirical  stage,  in  which  its 
j  object  was  confined  to  the  explaining  and  teaching 
;  individual  languages  ;   and,  under  the  name  of 
;  *  Comparative  Grammar,'  has  brought  to  light  the 
,  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
1  guages  of  the  world,  so  as  to  classify  them,  after  the 
manner  of  natural  history,  into  families  and  minor 
groups,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinities. 
.Still  higher  questions,  entering  into  the  origin  and 
growth  of  speech,  and  seeking  to  give  a  scientific 
account  of  its  phenomena,  now  occupy  the  more 
advanced  students  of  this  subject    See  Lajtccagk, 

ISfFLECTlOX. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  received  their  name  at 
a  time  when  the  grammar  of  the  English  language 
was  not  written,  and  when  all  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  lauguage  could  be  obtained  only  through 
a  studv  of  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  tongues, 
Tiarticularly  Latin.  The  idea  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  these  institutions  still  pervades  them,  and 
the  ancient  languages  ai%  the  princqial  subjects 
of  instruction.  History,  geography,  and  modem 
languages  have  of  late  years  l>een  admitted  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  ; 
but  these  subjects  still  hold  a  suliordinate  place, 
and  distinction  in  Latin  and  Greek  gives  pre- 
eminence, and  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  l>oth 
to  masters  and  pupils.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
so  long  as  the  universities  recognise  the  ancient 
tongues  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  sec  Public  Schools, 
National  Education. 

GRAMME  is  the  standard  unit  of  French 
measures  of  weight,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  0°  Centigrade 
(corres]touding  to  3'i*  Fah.)  ;  the  other  weights 
have  received  names  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  grammes  they  contain,  or  the  number  of  times 
they  are  contained  in  a  gramme:  in  the  former 
case,  the  Greek  uumcrals  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  miria, 
expressing  weights  of  10  grammes,  100  grammes, 
IfHH)  grammes,  1 0,000  grammes  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Roman  numerals  deci,  ccoti,  are  prefixed,  to 
express  tenths,  hundredths  of  a  gramme.  Starting 
from  the  relation  between  the  English  yard  and 
the  French  metre,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the 
units  of  weight,  and  it  is  found  that  a  gramme  = 
154.1248  grams  Troy,  fmra  which  the  equivalents 
in  English  measure  for  the  other  weights  can  easily 
be  found :  thus  — 


Otitl(fr»mim' 
D*ci*r»mme 

ftSlMMK 

Decagram  me 


Troy. 
154;«4S. 
154.V48 
15  4J.'4H 
154  .124M 


Lt*.  ATCMsfMb. 
(Ki8*<464 


Ili-rUtpr.imnic  =      1513  5*8  =  ?:XH<S4 

Klltxrmnme   =    154.1*  48  a    »  S04S4 

Mlrlserammc  =  1 543*4 H  =  »-MS4 

Quintal  iq.T.)»lM3J48'  =  ?!W4©4 


—  1  «iS4  M 


GRAM  MONT,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Dender,  20  miles  south-south-east  of  Ghent. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  fine  linen,  and  damask 
and  woollen  fabrics ;  and  i 
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GRAMMONT— GRANADA. 


dyeing,  bleaching,  tanning,  distilling,  and  brewing. 
Pop.  about  7500. 

GRAMMONT,  or  GRAMONT,  Phillibkrt, 
Cot  Nr  or,  a  celebrated  French  courtier,  son  of 
Anthony,  Duke  of  Grammont,  was  born  about  1621. 
While  still  very  young,  he  served  as  &  volunteer 
nn-ler  Conde  and  Turenne,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  most  chivalric  bravery.  At  the  court 
of  I  ouis  XIV.,  with  this  reputation  added  to  his 
youth,  noble  birth,  a  handsome  pereon,  fine  talents 
and  accomplishments,  a  lively  wit,  and  strangely 
good- fortune  at  play,  at  which  he  won  such 
amounts  as  to  support  even  his  extravagant  expen- 
ditures, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  favourite. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantries,  and  even 
had  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  be  the  rival  of  the 
king  in  the  affections  of  one  of  his  favourites. 
This  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  France ;  and 
he  found  a  pleasant  refuge  and  congenial  society 
in  the  gay  and  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  "  Here,  after  many  adventures,  he  engaged 
to  marry  FJiza  Hamilton,  sister  of  Anthony,  Count 
Hamilton,  but  slip])ed  out  of  London  without 
fulfilling  his  promise.  Two  of  the  lady'B  brothers 
art  off  in  pursuit  of  the  forgetful  Frenchman, 
and  coming  up  with  him  at  Dover,  asked  him 
'if  he  had  not  forgotten  something'  'Oh,  to  be 
sure,'  replied  G.,  'I  have  forgotten  to  marry  your 
lister;'  and  returned  to  Loudon  to  complete  his 
engagement  He  then  went  to  France,  where  his 
wile  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  By  this  marriage  he 
hail  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Henry  Howard,  Marquis  of  Stratford,  and  the  other 
became  Abbess  of  l'oussay,  in  Lorraine  He  died 
in  1 7* »T.  See  Memoirs  of  lite  Comle  de  Grainmont 
by  his  brother- in  law,  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton 
(edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1811;  reprinted  in 
Bonn's  'extra  volumes'). 

GRAMPIANS,  the  name  of  the  principal 
mountain  system  in  Scotland  The  system  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  forming  the  well- 
known  high  grounds  of  Aberdeenshire.  Kincardine- 
shire. Forfarshire,  and  Perthshire,  The  average 
elevation  of  the  summits  of  this  main  range  is  from 
2imi  t<>  3O>0  feet,  and  the  highest  elevation  reached 
is  that  of  Ben  Nevis  (4406  feet)  at  its  western 
extrvmity.  An  outlying  branch  of  the  O.  extends 
northward  from  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Iw.  and  comprises  among  its  chief  summits  Beu 
Maiclhui  (42%  feet)  and  Cairngorm  (4095  feet). 
Southward  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  G.  are 
situated  numerous  groups  and  chains  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  Among  these  the  chief  Bummits  are 
Ben  C  ruaehan  (3390  feet),  Ben  Lomond  (3191  feet). 
Ben  More  (3818  feet).  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  and 
Schiehallion  (3514  feet). 

ORAMPIAN8,  mountains  in  Australia,  run 
north  and  south  in  the  we»t  part  of  Victoria, 
stretching  in  S.  lat  from  36°  52  to  37"  38',  and  iu  E. 
long,  from  142°  25'  to  142°  4"'.  From  their  eastern 
•Jo;-*  How  the  Glenelg  and  its  affluents.  The  loftiest 
peak  uf  the  range,  Mount  William,  is  4500  feet  high 
above  the  sea. 

GRAMPUS  (probably  from  the  French,  Grand 
poUmm,  great  fish),  a  cetaceous  animal,  common  in 
the  arctic  seas,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and 
SpitzUTgen,  not  unfrequent  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
well  known  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the 
£M(Jti*u{ir,  or  Dolphin  family,  and  is  commonly 
referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same  genus  with 
the  porpoise,  under  the  names  Phocana  Orca,  P. 
Qramj  UA,  and  P.  gladiator,  although  a  new  genus, 
Grampus,  has  also  been  proposed  for  it  It  is 
the  largest  of  the 


twenty  feet  in  length ;  its  form  spindle-shaped, 
but  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  porpoise,  from 
which  it  also  differs  in  the  much  greater  height  of 


Orca). 


its  dorsal  fin,  in  the  npper  jaw  projecting  a  little 
over  the  lower,  and  in  the  smaller  number  of  treth, 
which  are  about  eleven  on  each  side  in  each  jaw. 
The  tail  is  powerful ;  in  a  specimen  twenty-one  feet 
long,  it  was  fraud  to  be  seven  feet  broad.  The 
O.  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  It  is  very 
voracious,  and  pursues  salmon  up  the  mouths  of 
rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  Marvellous  stories 
are  told  of  attacks  which  it  makes  on  the  whale, 
and  of  its  tearing  out  and  devouring  the  whale's 
tongue,  but  even  the  least  improbable  require 
confirmation.  The  G.  possesses  great  strength  and 
activity. 

GRAN  (Mag.  E*zt<rgam),  a  town  of  Hungary,  ia 
finely  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Danul>e,  25  miles  north-west  of  Pesth.  It 
is  a  royal  free-town,  is  the  see  of  the  primate  of 
Hungary,  and  is  rich  in  fine  buildings.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  12,700.  G.,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  was  the  residence  of 
the  Hungarian  prince,  Gejza ;  and  here  his  son,  St 
Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  in 
979,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  1000.  It 


formerly  fortified,  anil  has  undergouc  assaults  and 
sieges  almost  without  number. 

GRAN  SASSO  DTTALIA  ('Great  Rock  of 
Italy'),  also  called  Monti  Corno,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  horn  which  it  presents  on  the  east, 
is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines,  having 
an  elevation  of  10,206  feet  It  is  situated  on 
the  bottlers  of  the  Abru/zi,  between  Teramo  and 
Aquila.  It  owes  its  name  juirtly  to  its  height, 
and  partly  to  its  being  formed  of  a  single  mass 
of  calcareous  earth  from  its  middle  to  its  summit 
It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  side  of 
Teramo,  where  it  is  broken  into  tremendous 
precipices.  The  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
Bnow.  Wolves,  bears,  and  chamois  abound  on  tho 
mountain— the  last  of  these  animals  Wing  found 
in  no  other  i>art  of  the  A{>ennines.  The  general 
character  of  the  scenery  is  more  Alpine  than 
Apcnnine,  and  in  wild  grandeur  and  variety  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  landscape  in  Italy.  To 
the  painter,  geologist  and  botanist  it  affords  a  rich 
field  for  their  respective  pursuits.  See  Itinerary 
of  F.  Caldane, 

GRANA  DA,  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
old  provinces  in  the  south  of  Spain,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Andalusia,  on  the  K.  by  Murcia,  and 
on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its 


GRANADA-CRANBY. 


greatest  len^li  from  north-east  to  south-went  was 
about  210  mit.-B.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  80 
miles.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  three  modern 
provinces  of  Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga,  the 
united  areas  of  which  amount  to  11, 063  square  miles, 
and  the  united  pipulatioit,  in  18.17,  to  1,21 1,699.  The 
surface  of  this  ancient  proviuce  is  mountainous  and 
|dct«ir*'.st) in  a  high  degree.  The  mountain-ranges 
— the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
Sierra  d«  Kotida,  and  the  Alpujarras — as  a  general 
rule,  nm  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Almanzora,  Almeria,  Jcnil,  Guadal- 
horve,  and  Guadiaro,  nil  of  which,  save  the  Jcnil,  an 
affluent  <>f  the  Guadalqniver,  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  province  of  G.  is,  on  the  whole,  fruit- 
ful and  highly  cultivated.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  silver,  cop|\er,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  raining  and  smelting. 
Saline  ami  mineral  springs  abonn<L 

In  the  time  of  the  Koraans,  G.  was  a  portion  of 
the  province  of  IWtica  ;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion 
it  formal  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom.  For  a 
time  it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  dcvelojied 
great  agricultural  and  commercial  resources.  From 
the  year  1248  the  Moorish  kings  of  G.  were  obliged 
to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Castile. 
A  quarrel,  however,  which  arose  between  the  vassal 
king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  15th 
c.,  resulted  in  a  war  of  eleven  years'  duration,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
G.  bv  the  Spaniards  in  1492,  and  the  total  destruction 
of  Moorish  authority  in  Spain. 

GRANADA  (Spanish,  (frannta,  Arab.  Oarnn- 
thah,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Kariuittah,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  I'lm-nician  origin),  a  famous 
city  of  Spain,  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  now  chief  town  of  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of 
2443  feet  above  sea  level,  in  lnt  37"  15'  N.,  long. 
3*  45'  \V.,  and  is  al>out  140  miles  east-south-east 
of  Seville.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jcnil,  overlooking  the  fertile  and  extensive  Yt<jn 
or  plain  of  G.,  and  is  watered  also  by  the  Djirro, 
a  rapid  mountain-stream,  which  joins  the  Jcnil 
about  a  mile  In-low  the  town.  Though  now  sadly 
decayed,  it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  towns  of 
S{»aiu,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
university,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  alxmt  800  students. 
One  of  the  two  hills  on  which  the  town  is  mainly 
built  is  surmounted  by  the  Alhambra  (q.  v.)  ;  the 
other  hill  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  called  the 
Alhayztn,  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  now 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  gqwics.  The  city  of 
G.  proper,  namely,  that  ptfiion  of  it  that  contains 
the  Alhambra,  is  surrounded  by  high  but  ruinous 
walls,  and  by  strong  towers.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  uneven;  the  houses,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  well  built,  are  heavy  and 
gloomy  in  outward  appearance,  having  the  flat 
roofs  and  projecting  balconies  of  the  Moorish  style 
of  architecture;  the  interiors,  however,  are  con- 
venient and  suitable  to  the  climate.  G.  has  several 
charming  public  squares.  The  cathedral,  a  splendid 
structure,  profusely  decorated  with  jasjiers  and 
coloured  marbles,  and  having  a  high-altar  placed 
under  a  dome,  supported  by  22  pillars,  contains  the 
monuments  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Philip  I. 
and  his  consort  J  nana.  The  industry  and  trade  of 
the  town  are  quite  inconsiderable.    Fop  63,431. 

The  modern  city  of  G.  was  founded  by  the  Moors 
in  the  8th  c,  and  for  some  time  remained  subject 
to  the  califs  of  Cordova;  but  in  1235  it  became 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  rapidly  roac 
to  distinction  as  a  wealthy  trading  city  and  as  the 
seat  of  arts  and  architecture.    Under  the  Moors,  it 


attained  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.  Toward 
the  close  of  th»*  15th  c,  it  is  said  to  have  had 
400,000  inhabitants,  and  to  have  l>een  surrounded 
by  a  wall  fortified  with  1030  towers.  The  Ytga 
of  G.,  in  front  of  the  city,  was  celebrated  for  two 
hundred  years  as  the  scene  of  content  between  the 
Moors  and  the  chivalry  of  Christendom- -a  contest 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  only  by  the 
capture  anil  complete  subjection  of  G.  l<y  Ferdinand 
and  Isaliella  in  1492,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 

GRANADA,  a  city  of  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America,  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  state.  In  1854, 
including  the  suburbs  and  municipality  of  Jaltava, 
it  had  a  population  of  from  12,<K*J  to  1o,0iH»,  con- 
tained seven  churches,  an  hospital,  aud  nominally 
a  university,  and  was  the  thriving  seat  of  many 
commercial  establishments.  It  suffered  greatly, 
however,  from  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  in  the 
republic  during  that  year,  and  was  under  siege  from 
May  1854  to  February  1S55  ;  but  was  bravely  and 
successfully  defended  by  Don  Fruto  Chain -mto,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party.  In  1S56,  L'hamorro 
having  in  the  meantime  died,  G.  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  democrats,  but  was  retaken  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  conclusion  of  j>eaee,  efforts  Mere  made 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  city.  It  has  not 
yet,  however,  regained  its  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

GRANADI'LLA,  the  edible  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Passion-flower  (q.  v.).  The  name,  origin- 
ally bestowed  by  Spanish  setthn  in  the  West 
Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America,  is  a  diminutive 
of  granada,  a  pomegranate.  The  Common-  G. 
(Pag*iilom  t/tirtitran>j»)iiri-ft)  is  extensively  diffused 
over  these  regions,  and  much  cultivated.  The  plant 
is  a  luxuriant  and  very  ornamental  climber,  often 
employed  to  form  arliours  and  covered  walks  ;  it 
has  large,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers ;  oblong 
fruit,  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  a  sweet  and  slightly  acid  pulp,  very 
gratefully  cooling.  It  is  often  eaten  with  wine  and 
sugar.-  The  A  rTLK- fruited  G.,  or  Sweet  Cala- 
Ha.sh  [P.  mati/ormit),  is  plentitiU  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  fornw  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  wdd  swine.  It  is,  however,  a  very  agreeable 
fruit,  alxmt  two  inches  in  diameter,  its  pulp  gela- 
tinous, the  rind  so  hard  as  to  Ik-  sometimes  made 
into  snuff-boxes  and  toys.  The  Lai'rkl-lkaved  G. 
</*.  faurifoiiit),  sometimes  called  water  lemon  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  fruit  alwut  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg;  the  plant  has  red  and  violet  fragrant  flowers, 
and  very  long  tendrils.  The  fruit  has  a  whitish 
pulp,  so  watery,  that  it  is  usually  sucked  through 
a  hole  in  the  rind  ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and 
a  slight  acidity.  It  is  much  cultivated.— Several 
kinds  of  G.  arc  occasionally  cultivated  in  hothouses 
in  Britain.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  they  grow  in 
the  open  air. 

GRANARY  WEEVIL,  another  name  of  the 
Corn-  Wkkvil  (q.  v.). 

^  GRANBY,  John  Manners,  Marqtik  or,  an 
English  general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Duke 
of  Rutland,  was  born  January  2,  1721.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  at  an  early  age 
elected  M.P.  for  Grantham.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  he  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Cutnlierland  into  Scotland. 
Apjwintcd  colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  1755,  in 
February  1759,  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Germany, 
as  second  in  command,  under  I»rd  George  Sack- 
ville,  of  the  British  troops,  co-ot>erating  with  the- 
king  of  Prussia.    After  the  battle  of  Minden,  for 
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his  conduct  iu  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  hut  superior  officer,  who  resinned,  and 
was  afterwanls  cashiered,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  trooi*,  and  held  that 
post  during  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Warburg  in  1760,  of  Kirehdenkern  in 
1701,  and  of  Onebctistein  and  Homburg  iu  1702. 
In  1700,  during  his  absence  with  the  army,  he  was 
appointed  a  meinln-r  of  the  privy  council.  After  the 
peace  of  1703,  he  was  constituted  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  in  1760  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  He  died  October  20.  1770,  in  his  30th 
year.  Though  very  poiwlar  in  his  time,  as  evidenced 
by  the  frequency  with  which  his  jtortrait  was  used 
as  a  sign  to  public-houses,  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  most  terrible  invectives  of  Junius ;  and 
his  military  finalities  appear  to  have  been  much 
overrated  by  his  contemporaries. 

GRAND,  in  Music,  is  a  word  synonymous  with 
great— such  as  grand  sonata,  grand  symphony, 
overture,  or  chorus,  signifying  that  the  comp  >sition 
is  full,  and  not  simple  or  easy. 

GRAND  CAPE,  in  English  Law, 'the  name  of 
the  writ  whereby  in  an  action  of  dower,  on  the 
failure  of  the  defendant  to  appear  to  answer  to  the 
summons,  a  third  [tart  of  his  lands  are  attached  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  court  The  writ  contains 
an  order  for  the  defendant  to  appear  on  a  day 
specified.  If  the  defendant  do  not  apiwnr  on  the 
return  of  the  writ  of  grand  cape,  judgment  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  widow,  who  is  thereupon  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  in  satisfaction  of  her 
dower. 

GRAND  COUTUMIER  OF  NORMANDY 
is  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Normandy, 
ami  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  third  year 
of  Henry  I1L  it  contains  the  laws  and  customs 
which  were  in  use  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  L,  and  John,  and  such  also  as 
were  in  force  in  Normandy  after  the  separation  of 
that  duchy  from  England.  It  is  therefore  a  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Normandy  as  they  stood  subse- 
quent to  the  union  with  England.  The  customs 
of  Normandy  were  to  a  great  extent  adopted  in 
England  after  the  Conquest ;  and  the  laws  of  this 
country,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  sovereigns,  preacut  a  great  similarity  to 
those  of  Normandy.  Sir  M.  Hale,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  Englaud,  coutemls  that  this  similarity 
arose  from  the  introduction  of  English  customs  into 
Normandy.  In  the  ndes  of  descent,  of  writs,  of 
process,  and  of  trial,  the  laws  of  England  aud  Nor- 
mandy were  at  first  almost  identical.  It  appears 
from  the  Grand  Coutumier,  that  though  the  verdict 
of  twelve  men  was  always  required  on  a  trial  by 
jury,  yet  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  original  jurors,  the  minority  were  set  aside 
and  fresn  jurors  chosen,  until  twelve  men  could  be 
found  to  agree  in  a  verdict.  By  the  custom  of 
Normandv,  where  a  married  woman  died  possessed 
of  land,  her  husband  was  entitled  to  hold  the  lands, 
but  only  while  he  remained  a  widower.  By  the 
courtesy  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  widower 
held  the  lands  for  his  life,  Lands  held  by  Knights' 
.Service  (q.  v.)  atid  CJrand  Serjeanty  (q.  v.)  descended, 
according  to  Norman  custom,  to  tne  eldest  son  ;  but 
lands  held  on  an  inferior  tenure  were  divided  among 
the  anna.  And  where  a  man  had  cohabited  lief  ore 
marriage  with  the  woman  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  a  son  born  before  marriage  inherited  the 
land  to  the  exclusion  of  children  born  in  wedlock. 
See  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law.  The  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark 


originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  line.  Though  still  attached  to  Eng- 
land, they  are  governed  by  the  old  feudal  laws,  or 
coutumier  of  Normandy.  They  liavc  their  own 
independeut  courts  ;  aud  a  writ  from  the  courts  at 
Westminster  does  not  run  in  these  islands.  A  royal 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  course  has  force, 
but  the  commissioners  must  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  the  islands.  All  causes  are  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats 
of  the  island,  who  administer  a  code  of  laws  leased 
upon  the  Grand  Coutumier.  From  their  decision, 
an  apiieal  lies  to  the  privy  council.  Acts  of  the 
British  parliament  are  not  in  force  in  these  islands 
unless  tney  are  specially  named. 

GRAND  DAYS  were  those  days  in  every  term 
solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  ami  Chancery 
— viz.  in  Easter  term,  Ascension-day  ;  in  Trinity 
term,  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day  ;  in  Michaelmas 
term.  All  Saints'  Day  (and  of  late.  All  Souls'  Day)  ; 
and  in  Hilary  term,  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  our  Lady,  commonly  called  Candlemas  Day ; 
and  these  are  die*  won  juridici,  no  days  in  court. 
— Cowct.  On  these  days  were  formerly  held  the 
Revels  for  which  the  Inns  of  Court  were  famous. 
The  last  revel  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  was  on 
Candlemas  Day  1733,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Talbot's 
elevation  to  the  woolsack.  At  this  feast,  fourteen 
students  of  the  Inn  waited  at  the  benchers'  table. 
After  dinner,  a  play  was  performed  by  actors,  who 
came  full  dressed  from  the  Haymarket  in  chairs, 
and  it  is  said,  refused  to  receive  payment  for 
the  honour  of  the  occasion.  After  dinner,  judges, 
Serjeants,  and  benchers,  formed  a  ring  round  the 
stove  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  danced,  or  rather 
walked  about  the  coal  fire,  according  to  the  old 
ceremony,  three  times,  and  all  the  time  the  ancient 
mng  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a 
liar-gown.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick,  father 
of  George  III.,  witnessed  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
incog.  The  room  was  then  ]irepared  for  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up,  with  the  pleasing  interlude  of  a 
splendid  sup|<er,  until  morning.  See  Pearce's  Inns 
of  Court  and  Chancery.  Grand  days  continue  to  he 
otiserved,  but  they  have  no  longer  the  solemn  char- 
acter formerly  attached  to  them.  Nor  are  they  held 
on  the  same  days  as  formerly  ;  for  by  the  alteration 
in  the  law  terms  made  by  1 1  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will  IV. 
c  70,  those  days  no  longer  fall  within  the  term. 
Orand  days  are  now  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
tienchers.  On  these  days  an  entertainment  is  given 
in  hall  to  the  judges  who  had  formerly  lieen 
members  of  the  Inn,  and  on  this  occasion  an  addi- 
tional bottle  of  wine  is  supplied  to  every  mess  of 
four  men  among  the  barristers  and  students.  On 
circuits,  also,  the  circuit  bar  appoints  a  special  day 
for  the  grand  day,  on  which,  after  tbnner,  the 
various  matters  of  social  interest  affecting  the 
circuit  are  discussed  and  settled. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  a  small  but  rapidly 
increasing  town  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  V.  S.,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Grand  Kiver,  and  forms  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  rail  mad, 
which  has  here  a  most  extensive  depot  and  a  pier 
3000  feet  long  extending  into  the  lake.  It  has  a 
spacious  and  excellent  harlxiur,  with  a  depth  of 
I  from  30  to  50  feet.  It  eximrts  timber,  fish,  leather, 
I  gypsum,  stucco  lime,  and  flour.  The  exports  have 
already,  in  some  years,  exceeded  one  million  dollars 
in  value.    Pop  in  1859,  3000. 

GRAND  JURY  is  the  assembly  of  good  and 
sufficient  men,  summoned  by  order  of  the  sheriff 
|  to  attend  every  sessions  of  the 
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oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery  in  England,  for  the  purpose  at  inquiring 
into  the  chart**  for  <>ftVi>ces.  and  of  return.ng  to  the 
oocrt  their  d«-!iTery  th<r*-r*?i-  The  inMitntton  of  the 
grand  jury  dates  hock  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Ehglub  history,  having  be?n  in  us*  among  the 
Saxons.  By  a  law  of  Ethelred  it  is  enacted, '  Exeant 
•miores  dnrdecim  thant,  et  praefectus  en  in  eis,  et 
jofut  super  tanctnanam  quod  eis  in  auniu  datur, 
qa>d  nolint  uilum  innocentetn  accusare,  nee  aJkjuern 
nniinn  catlare.'— Wilkin*.  L*ye»  Aug.  Snjc.  117. 
From  this  enactment,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  the  grand  jnrv  was  originally  twelve ;  hat  we 
learn  from  Bracton  that,  in  the  tone  of  Henry  II L, 
it  was  the  practice  to  return  four  knights  for  even* 
hundred,  who  elected  twelve  other  knight*,  or  else 
twelve  tthetr*  et  UyaUs  komine*,  to  take  part  with 
them  in  the  inquest  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  addition  to  the  inquest  for 
the  hundred,  the  sheriff  was  requir-d  to  return  a 
of  knights  lor  the  whole  county.  This  jury 
calkd  It  graumie  inqvttt,  and  made  inquiry  for 
the  county,  while  the  jury  for  the  hundred  inquired 
for  its  own  district  only.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  yrau/nU  ifpi'tf,  the  practice  of  summoning 
a  jury  of  the  hundred  gradually  went  out  of  use ; 
but  until  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  mix  of  the  grand  jury  should  l«e  summoned 
for  every  hundred.  In  the  present  day,  the  grand 
jury  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more 
than  twenty-three  membra.  A  grand  jury  is  sum- 
moned for  every  assize,  and  for  the  quarter-seas;ons 
in  counties  and  burglis.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
grand  juror»  should  be  freeholders,  and  for  grand 
jurors  at  assizes,  no  qualification  by  estate  is  neces- 
sary. At  **  the  qualification  of  grand  jurors 
is  fixed  by  6  {j'x>.  I V.  c  50,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  j*tit  jury.  See  J  CRY.  Town-councillors  of 
a  ljnrgh  are  extmtit  from  serving  on  juries  within 
the  burgh.  An  Irish  peer,  who  is  a  rnemWr  of 
parliament,  is  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  at 
assizes.  An  alien  cannot  serve  on  the  grand  jury 
unless  on  an  inqueat  d*  mrdiriat*  liityv^r.  In 
Mtd  ilescx,  two  grand  juries  are  summoned  every 
term,  ami  are  sworn  before  the  senior  puisne  judge 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  After  having  the  oath 
administered,  and  receiving  a  charge  from  the  judge, 
they  retire  to  their  room,  and  the  various  inflict-  , 
meutu,  which  are  called  bills,  are  laid  before  them  ' 
The  iluty  of  the  grand  jury  is  simply  to  inquire  ' 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  ] 
the  pr.jceeding  with  the  charge.  For  this  purpose 
they  may  require  the  same  evidence,  written  and 
]«*roL,  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup|H>rt  the  indict- 
ment  at  the  tnaL  But  in  practice,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  crown  ban  a  sufficient  print* 
fori*  case,  they  return  a  true  bill,  the  prisoner's 
evidence  h»-iog  reserved  for  the  triaL  Witnesses  are 
sw«/ru  on  their  examination  before  the  grand  jury 
by  an  officer  aru»"inted  by  the  court  When  the  | 
jury  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  clerk  indorses 
on  the  uvlictm'-nt  a  Irur  \,tH  in  cas-?  the  jury,  or  ' 
a  majority  of  twelve,  an.-  satisfied  that  the  case  is  I 
KufTn  ientfy  prov.iL  In  ea--«e  they  are  no*  satisfied,  1 
the  indictment  is  indorse  1  not  a  trw  'ill.  The  ' 
foreman,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  jurors,  | 
then  carries  the  indictments  into  court,  and  pre-  1 
sents  them  to  the  «.  le.-k,  who  stitea  to  the  court  the  1 
nature  of  the  charge  and  the  indorsement  of  the  ! 
jury.    A  bill  having  lieen  thrown  out  by  the  grand 

Jury,  it  cannot  be  pr<  :'erred  to  the  same  grand  jury 
luring  the  same  a»hi/cs  or  sessions.  The  grand  jury 
usually  serve  f<ir  the  wh.  k-  season  to  which  thev 
are  summoned  ;  but  in  an  emergency,  as  where  a 
crime  lias  Wn  committed,  and  the 
after  the  jnry  ha 


competent  to  swear  a  new  jury.  It  frequently 
happens  at  assizes  that,  an  offence  having  been 
committed  before  the  grand  jury  have  been  dis- 
charged, a  bill  i*  immediate!  v  sent  before  them,  on 
which  they  make  their  return ;  so  that  the  case  ia 
di3]«o»ed  of  in  a  f«rw  days,  or  even  a  few  boars, 
after  commission  of  the  offence. 

Although,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  preventive  of 
fiscal  oppression,  the  grand  jury  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  a  clamsy  means  of  certifying  cases  for 
trial,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  has  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a  sham.  As  occupying  the  time 
of  persons  in  bu«ine*s  often  for  days,  it  is  so  very 
generally  di'iiked,  that  on  this  account  alone  projects 
for  superseding  it  have  lately  been  entertained  — 
In  Scotland  there  is  no  grand  jury ;  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  bringing  to  trial  in  that  country 
being  assigned  to  a  public  }>maecator.  See  Advocate, 


GRAND  MASTER  <Lat-  magna*  maguUr  ;  Ger. 
Hocfimfift-r),  the  tit!e  of  the  head  of  the  military 
order*,  the  H<*pitailerv  the  Templars,  and  the 
Teutonic  knights ;  see  these  articles.  The  title 
original!  v  U>n»e  by  the  superior  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  siroplv  'master'  {mcvjirt-7)  ;  bat  in  1368  Hugh 
de  Keval  took  that  by  which  they  are  since  known 
— grand  master,  mrt'/am  ma-jiMcr.  In  the  Teutonic 
order,  the  title  *  master,'  with  different  modifi- 
cations, was  applied  to  the  several  superiors  of  the 
order  in  the  various  countries.  Thus,  the  superior 
of  Gi-ruianv  was  styled  7"ti tuck ■  twist t,  'German 
master.'  The  sujx  rior  of  Liv.mia  was  calle<l  /r>er- 
i»nVer.  '  militarv  master."  In  all  these  orders  the 
office  ««'  grand  "master  was  held  for  life.  The 
as  also  used  in  the  '. 


brought  in 


diwharge,!,  it  U 


GRAND  PE  NSIONARY.  Formerly  the  svndic 
of  each  of  the  important  towns  of  Holland  was 
termed  a  Pensionary,  and  the  state-secretary  for 
the  province  of  H'dlaml,  a  Grand  Pen*:<inary.  Tntil 
the  time  of  Olden  Barneveldt  (q.  v. I,  the  Graud 
Pensioner  was  also  advocate- general  for  the  same 
province.  He  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the 
rtatos,  and  could  only  bring  forward  the  subjects 
of  duetianion.  He.  however,  collected  the  votes, 
wrote  the  decrees,  rwvl  the  letters  a<l«lre<.*e<l  to 
the  state*,  conducted  negotiations  with  foreign 
ambkiucubm  and  min^U  rs.  and  took  ehargi'  of  the 
revenues  of  the  jirovince,  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  whatever  else  pertained  to  its  welfare.  He  was 
a  perpetual  mczn)>er  of  the  states-general  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  thus,  as  first  magistrate 
of  the  first  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  acquired 
immense  influence  over  all  Holland,  and  may  be 
considered  premier  of  the  Dutch  parliament.  The 
Grand  Pensionary  held  his  office  for  live  years, 
but  was  in  most  cases  re-elected.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  179.\  ai'fr  the  conquest  of  Holland  by 
the  French  revolutionists. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  prosperous  manufac- 
turing city,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  United  States, 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  district  on 
both  loiiks  of  the  Grand  River,  about  33  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  GO  miles  north- west  of 
Lansing.  T1k-  riv.-r  is  here  about  900  feet  wide, 
and  descends  IS  feet  in  the  course  of  one  mile, 
producing  abund  int  water-power.  The  G.  R.  is 
handsomely  built,  commands  a  tine  view,  and  is  one 
of  the  tnoet  important  trailing  and  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  state.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  salt  and 
gy|>suin,  and  in  limestone,  pine-lumber,  and  other 
building  materials.  Pop  (lS.ri°>),  10,0tKX  The  city 
was  first  settled  in  l&W,  and  incoqxirated  in  1850. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America, 
rises  and  flows  throughout  its  entire 
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the  state  of  Michigan,  ami  falls  into  the  lake  of 
that  name  at  the  town  of  Grand  Haven  (q.  v.). 
Its  source  is  in  the  south-east  of  the  state,  in  two 
brooches  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Jackson. 
G.  K.  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  the  rapids, 
which  arc  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver, 
sad  for  smaller  boats  for  50  mile*  further;  its 
whole  course  is  270  miles. 

GRAND  SERJEANTY  {magna  trrjeantia,  or 
magnum  trrvitium,  great  service),  was  the  most 
honourable  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures.  According 
to  Lyttleton,  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  is  where 
A  man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lea/1  hia  army,  or  to 
he  his  marshal,  or  to  carry  his  sword  liefore  him 
at  his  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to 
be  one  of  his  chamberlains  of  the  receipt  of  his 
exchequer,  or  to  do  other  like  services.  This  tenure 
mast  nave  been  held  of  the  king.  Where  lands 
were  held  of  a  subject,  on  condition  of  performance 
of  services  identical  with  those  which  were  rendered 
to  the  king,  the  tenure  was  not  grand  serjeanty,  but 
knight's  service.  Thus,  lamia  on  the  Scottish  border  I 
held  of  the  king  by  coinage  -i.  e.,  on  condition  of  | 
winding  a  horn  to  give  notice  when  the  Soots  had 
crossed  the  border — were  held  in  grand  serjeanty ; 
bnt  lands  held  of  a  subject  for  the  same  service 
were  held  in  knight's  service.  Tenants  holding 
by  grand  serjeanty  were  free  from  escuage,  which 
usually  appertained  to  knight's  service,  and  in  general 
could  only  ■be  called  upon  to  perform  their  services 
infra  quatuor  matin,  within  the  kingdom.  The 
services  in  grand  serjeanty  were  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  in  person,  where  he  was  able  to  do 
so.    The  office  of  attendance  on  the  sovereign's 

{person  was  esteemed  so  honourable,  that  no  one 
«low  the  dignity  of  a  knight  could  perform  it. 
Hence,  where  lands  held  by  grand  serjeanty  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  citizen,  he  was  permitted  to 
perform  his  service  by  deputy.  This  tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  was  by  12  Charles  II.  c  24,  in 
common  with  other  military  tenures,  reduced  to 
common  Socage  (q.  v.),  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
honorary  services,  which  continue  to  lie  observed 
to  this  day.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hold* 
of  the  crown  his  estate  of  Strath fichlsayc  on  con- 
dition of  presenting  to  the  sovereign  a  nag  bearing 
the  national  colours  on  each  succeeding  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  manor  of  Wood- 
stock,  with  the  demesne,  in  which  is  situated  Blen- 
heim Park,  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
by  grand  serjeanty,  on  condition  of  presenting  to 
the  Queen  and  her  heirs,  at  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
a  standard  of  France,  on  the  13th  August  yearly, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Hochstet  was  fought,  near  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danul>e.  The 
tenure  of  grand  serjeanty  was  observed  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe.  'The  freelv.m  Franks,' 
says  Mr  Hal  lam,  Mid  Ays,  '  saw  nothing  menial  in 
the  titles  of  cupbearer,  steward,  marshal,  or  master 
of  the  horse,  which  are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  j 
families  in  every  country  in  Euroj»e,  and  by  sove- 
reign princes  in  the  empire.  The  Count  of  Anjou, 
under  Louis  VI.,  claimed  the  office  of  great  senes- 
chal of  France  -  i.  e.,  to  carry  dishes  to  the  king's 
table  on  state-days.  Thus,  the  feudal  notions  of 
grand  serjeanty  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  royal  supremacy,  as  the  military  tenures  had 
impaired  it' 

In  Scotland,  grand  serjeanty  was  not  known  as 
a  aeparate  tenure — that  is  to  say,  Lands  held  on 
coodition  of  honorary  services  rendered  to  the 
not  attended  with  any  privileges 


other  than  those  attaching  to  lands  held  iu  a  similar 
manner  of  a  subject  suj>erior.  In  that  country,  a 
tenune  by  honorary  service  was  known  as  a  Blanch 
Holding. 

GRANDEE'S  (Span,  arandea),  the  name  by 
which  the  most  highly  privileged  class  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  has  been  known 
since  the  13th  century.  To  this  class  belonged  the 
whole  of  that  very  powerful  portion  of  the  nobility 
who,  from  their  wealth,  were  called  the  ]{ico$ 
Hombres  by  pre-eminence ;  and  to  whom,  more- 
over, the  crown  had  granted  tho  right  of  bearing 
a  banner,  and  of  gathering  mercenaries  around  it 
on  their  own  account.  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  not  iucluded  amongst  the  grandees. 
The  honours  of  the  grandees  were  hereditary  ;  they 
held  lands  from  the  crown  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service,  being  bound  to  produce  a  certain  numlier  of 
lances,  each  lance  being  represented  by  a  knight 
with  four  or  five  men-at-arms.  The  grandees  were 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  could  not  l>c  sum- 
moned l>efore  any  civil  or  criminal  judge  without 
a  special  warrant  from  the  king.  They  were  entitled 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  foreign  prince  at  war  with  Castile  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  treason.  Besides  these 
privileges,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  higher  nobility,  the  grandees  possessed 
several  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which 
they  shared  only  with  the  so-called  'Titulados'— 
the  counts  and  dukes.  Of  these  must  especially  be 
mentioned  the  right  in  all  public  transactions  of 
being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The 
king  addressed  a  grandee  as  mi  primo,  'ray  cousin- 
german  ; '  whereas  any  other  member  of  the  higher 
nobility  he  called  only  mi  paritntt,  '  my  relative' 
In  the  national  assemblies,  the  grandees  sat  imme- 
diately after  the  prelates  and  before  the  titled 
nobility  (titulados).  They  had  free  entrance  into 
the  palace,  and  into  the  private  chambers  of  the 
monarch ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  religions  solemnities, 
they  had  their  place  in  the  chapel  myal  next  to  the 
altar.  Their  wives  shared  their  dignities,  the  queen 
rising  from  her  seat  to  greet  them.  Under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Cardinal  Xitnencs  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  so  com- 
pletely, that  by  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  privileges 
both  of  the  grandees  and  of  the  rest  of  the  higher 
nobility  were  almost  wholly  abolished.  Ferdi- 
nand's successor,  Charles  V.,  who  considered  it  still 
necessary  to  bind  to  his  j<arty  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  reward  othera  for  the  important  services 
which  they  had  rendered  him,  contrived  out  of  an 
independent  feudal  nobility  to  construct  a  depen- 
dent court  nobility.    Gradually  three  classes  of 

framlees  arose  out  of  this  merely  nominal  nobility, 
t  was  the  privilege  of  the  first  class  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  monarch  to  be  covered  before  they 
had  begun  to  address  him  ;  the  second  class 
received  this  command  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  address,  and  heard  the  king's  reply  with 
covered  head  ;  but  to  the  third  class  it  was 
addressed  only  after  they  had  already  listened 
uncovered  to  the  royal  reply.  All  grandees  had  the 
title  rjrctiUnaj,  and  sentries  were  tmund  to  present 
arms  to  them.  By  the  revolution  and  under  the 
government  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  the  grandees  were  entirely  abolished ; 
nut  they  were  partially  restored  at  the  subsequent 
restoration,  though  no  verv  important  privileges 
were  bestowed  on  them.  By  the  constitution  of 
1834,  the  first  place  in  the  chamber  of  peers  is 
assigned  to  the  grandees. 

GRA  NDFATHER.  A  graudfather  »  not 
liable  at  common  law  in  England  to 
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grandchildren ;  but  if  they  are  destitute,  and  are  | 
relieved  by  the  parish,  the  parish  may,  under  the 
statute  43  Eliz.  c,  2,  call  upon  him,  if  able,  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support.  In  Scotland,  the  liability 
exists  at  common  law,  and  is  enforceable  without 
the  aid  of  a  statute  if  the  father,  who  is  primarily 
liable,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  children. 

GRANDVILLE,  Jkas  Io^ace  Isidore  Gbrakd, 
a  French  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  l*>m  at 
Nancy,  3d  SeptemUr  1803.  In  the  year  1828,  he 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  humorous  sketches, 
entitled  Let  MHamnrpltoten  du  Jour,  which  were 
highly  thought  of ;  and  soon  afterwards  another 
series,  entitled  Lr*  Aniimtxix  ParUtnlt.  After  the 
July  revolution,  (».,  with  Decamps  and  Daumier, 
became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  '  Caricatures,' 
perfect  collections  of  which  are  now  in  great  request. 
His  Conroi  de  In  Libert*,  his  Btiamr  Cour,  Mut  tic 
Cocaine,  Ac,  as  pictures  of  the  politics  and  man- 
ners of  the  times,  are  of  great  and  lasting  value. 
When  the  law  of  September  put  an  end  to  jtolitical 
caricature,  O.  used  his  pencil  to  satirise  the  less 
important  follies  and  vices  of  mankind.  lie 
also  contributed  illustrations  to  new  and  splendid 
editions  of  the  FaUft  of  Lafontaine  and  Florian,  the 
AdvcnturrH  of  Uuf>in*vn  Cm  toe,  Uullirrrs  7V«ry/«, 
Abel  Hugo's  Y'it  de  Xaf*j/nin,  Raybaud's  Jtrfinie 
Paturot,  ttc  G.  is  remnrkable  for  depth  and  deli- 
cacy of  observation  and  criticism,  for  his  ingenious 
turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portraiture. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  his  anatomy  accurate,  his 
foreshortening  carefully  studied ;  the  whole  is 
occasionally  hard  and  cold,  the  idea  complicated,  but 
always  united  with  rare  delicacy  of  allusion  and 
affluence  of  syml»olical  details.  G.  died  at  Paris, 
17th  March  1847. 

CRANE,  GRAN,  or  QCADE,  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Arabia,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  in  lat  29*  26  N.,  long,  about  48'  E.  Its  I 
trade  is  of  some  importance.  Pop  estimated  at 
m  about  8000, 

GRAN I'CUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  rirer 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  from  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Ida  to  the  Pro|tontis,  and 
now  known  as  the  Kodsha-siL  The  G.  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  first  victory  gained  by 
Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  after  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  334  R.C 

GRA'NITE,  a  well  known  igneous  rock,  composed 
of  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
united  in  a  confused  crystallisation ;  that  is,  without 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals.  The  felspar 
is  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  projiortion 
of  quartz  is  greater  than  that  of  mica.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  granular 
structure. 

Granite  differs  from  greenstone  and  the  later 
igneous  rocks,  in  the  largo  quantity  of  quartz  that 
enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  trappean  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  the  silica  or  silicic  acid  was  only 
sufficient  for  union  with  the  liases  to  form  felspar 
and  hornblende,  the  constituents  of  these  rocks, 
none  remained  free  to  crystallise  as  pure  quartz ; 
vhile  in  granite,  so  great  was  the  excess  of  silex, 
that  in  its  pure  state,  as  quartz,  it  forms  a  consider- 
able bulk  of  the  rock.  Granite  is  always  a  compact 
rock,  it  never  passes  into  or  alternates  with  tuffs 
or  breccias.  This  peculiarity,  associated  with  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  rock,  and  the  absence  of 
cellular  cavities,  such  as  are  produced  in  trappean 
and  volcanic  rocks  by  the  expansion  of  the  con- 
tained gases,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  granite  has 
lwen  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  has  crystallised  slowly  under  great  pressure  j 


either  from  superimposed  strata  or  deep  seas.  On 
this  account  the  granitic  rocks  have  been  called 
'  Plutonic  rocks ; '  and  Lyell  has  applied  to  them  the 
term  '  hy[«o£ciio,'  from  upo,  under,  and  tfinontoi,  to 
be  l>oru.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  granitic 
rocks  were  formed  ln'fore  the  deposition  of  auy  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  and  hence  they  were  named 
•  Primitive  rocks.'  But  it  having  been  found  that 
granite  is  associated  with  formations  of  various 
ages,  and  that  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary epoch  its  intrusion  among  the  Eocene  strata  of 
Central  Europe  has  raised  the  Alps  more  than  10,000 
feet  alnive  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  name  has  been 
entirely  dropped.  Although  granite  is  not  absent 
from  the  Secondary  aud  Tertiary  strata,  it  is  more 
frequently  associated  with  the  Palaeozoic  formations ; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  fundamental  rock  of  the 
earth's  crust  Wherever  we  reach  the  base  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  we  find  them  resting  upon  granite  ; 
and  whatever  the  age  of  the  strata  thus  lying  on 
the  granite,  whether  Chalk,  Silurian,  or  whatever 
else,  we  have  no  reason  to  supjwse  that  below  the 
granite  there  occur  bods  of  older  date ;  for,  although 
granite  |<eiu-tratcs  the  stratified  rocks,  it  has  not 
been  noticed  to  spread  over  them  like  greenstone, 
so  that  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a  large  mass, 
it  is  believed  th.it  no  <ither  rock  is  beneath  it 
Were  we  at  any  point  to  penetrate  through  the 
stratified  rocks  that  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  we  would  reach  at  their  base  a 
granitic  rock ;  and  in  our  progress  still  downwards, 
the  only  change  we  would  encounter  would  not 
be  one  of  materials,  but  only  of  the  condition  of 
these  materials  from  the  influence  of  heat  There 
arc  apjiearance*,  however,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  granites  are  true,  though  higldy  altered, 
sedimentary  rocks. 

Large  extents  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered 
with  granites  ;  occasionally,  it  is  the  superficial  rock 
in  flat  undulating  plains,  but  it  most  frequently 
makes  its  apj»earance  in  mountainous  regions, 
perhaits  forming  the  axis  of  the  mountain-range, 
and  tints  being  the  cause  of  its  elevation.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  some  cases  granite  has  lieen 
raised  from  below  as  a  solid  indurated  rock ;  it 
has,  however,  generally  l>een  in  a  fluid  condition, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  veins  which  are 
protruded  from  it  into  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  varieties  of  granite  depcud  upon  the  number 
and  quantity  of  its  mineral  constituents,  and  upon 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  these  materials.  Ordi- 
nary granite  is  cou»|>osed  of  felspar,  mica,  and 
quartz.  The  felspar  may  l>e  either  the  flesh- 
coloured  potash  variety,  orthoclase,  or  the  pure 
white  soda  variety,  albite,  or  both  )<otash  and  soda 
may  enter  into  its  composition.  The  mica  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pure  silvery  white,  through  the  more 
common  brown,  into  black.  The  quartz  is  generally 
white,  seldom  dark -gray  or  brown.  The  predom- 
inance of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients,  or  of  a 
particular  variety,  gives  the  peculiar  colour  to  the 
mass,  which  is  generally  either  ml,  gray,  or  white. 
The  red  is  produced  from  the  predominance  of 
orthoclase  :  the  white,  of  albite;  anil  the  intervening 
gray  from  the  mica,  or  sometimes  from  the  quartz. 
The  fels|iar  forms  generally  a  half,  aud  sometimes 
even  more  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock  ;  the  mica  in  one 
variety,  and  the  quartz  in  another,  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Sometimes  the  felspar- 
separates  into  large  and  distinct  crystals  forming  a 
porphyritie  granite.  The  sutwtitution  of  hornblende 
for  mica  produces  that  variety  called  Syenite  {q.  v.) ; 
and  if  talc  takes  the  place  of  the  mica,  the  rock 
is  called  Protiginc  (a.  v.).  When  the  ingredients 
|  exist  in  a  compact  and  finely  granular  coudition,  the 
j  compound  is  known  as  Eurite.  Sometimes,  eajwcially 
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iu  veins,  felspar  and  dark  quartz  are  arranged 
so  aa  to  produce  au  imperfect  laminar  structure, 
which,  when  bruken  at  riant  angles  to  the  laminic, 
present*  numerous  broken  and  angular  lines  that 
nave  a  faint  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
whence  it  is  called  Graphic  Granite. 

Grauite  ia  largely  used  as  a  building  material  in 
bridges  and  engineering-works,  and  also  in  public 
buildings  and  dwellings.  The  difficulty  uf  work- 
ing it  makes  it  exjicuaive,  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  its  great  durability.  It  cannot  be 
cat,  like  the  majority  of  building-stones,  with  saws, 
but  is  worked  first  with  large  hammers,  and  then 
with  J  h>  in  ted  chisels.  The  success  with  which  the 
Egyptians  operated  upon  this  refractory  stone  is 
very  extraordinary.  They  worked  and  jiolished  it 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot  excel,  if,  indeed,  we 
can  come  up  to  it,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
science ;  and  nut  content  with  polishiug,  they 
covered  some  of  the  blocks  with  the  most  delicate 
and  sharply  cut  hieroglyphics ! 

The  granites  best  known  for  ornamental  purposes 
are  the  gray  Aberdeen  granite  and  the  reddish 
coloured  Peterhead  granite.  Of  this  last-mentioned 
variety,  handsome  polished  columns  for  public  halls 
have  l>eeii  eonstruckiL 

The  sod  produced  by  the  weathering  of  granitic 
rocks  should  be  fertile,  as  their  chemical  compo- 
sition contains  the  necessary  elements.  The  great 
hardness  «>f  the  rock,  and  its  resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  prevent  a  soil  of  any  tliiokncas 
be  n_r  formed  ;  and  even  where  it  exists,  at  least  in 
our  temperate  regions,  it  is  generally  so  high  and 
exfiosed,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation;  in 
warmer  climates,  such  soils  are  frequently  very 
fertil.-. 

GRANT,  in  English  law,  the  conveyance  of  real 
pnip  rty  by  deed.  Originally,  the  term  grant  was 
contiued  to  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
utn  and  estates  in  reversion ;  according  to  the 
u  thai  iucoq>oreal  property  lay  in  grant,  and 
real  pro|ierty  in  livery,  it  being  impossible  to 
give  actual  sasine  of  that  which  had  no  tangible 
existence,  or  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  granter. 
In  order  to  complete  the  conveyance  of  a  reversion 
or  remainder  by  grant,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate  should  acknowledge 
the  grantee  by  attornment.  The  necessity  for  attorn- 
ment was  abolished  4  ami  5  Anne,  c.  16,  a.  9.  By 
8  and  9  Vict,  c  106,  it  is  enacted  that  estates, 
coqvjrcal  as  well  as  incorporeal,  may  be  conveyed  by 
grant. 

GRA'NTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market- town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Lmcolu.  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Witham,  23  miles  aouth-south-west  of  the  city  uf 
Linc.dn,  and  al»ut  110  miles  north- north-west  of 
London.  G.  has  a  free  grammar-achool,  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £800  a  year.  The 
parish  church,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  13th  c, 
has  a  tine  spire  273  feet  high.  Here  Newton  was 
instructed  in  classics  before  entering  Cambridge. 
A  canal  30  miles  long  connects  this  town  with  the 
river  Trent.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  malt,  corn, 
and  coal.  G.  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament  Pop.  in  1861,  of  parliamentary  borough, 

GRANULA'TIONS,  the  materials  of  new 
texture  as  first  formed  in  a  wound  or  on  an 
ulcerated  surface.  See  Inflammation,  Cicatri&a- 
iios,  Wocko,  Ulcer. 

GRANVILLE,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  is  situated 
on  a  promontory  surmounted  by  a  fort,  23  mdes 
of  St  Male,    It  *  a  badly  built,  dirty, 


and  uninteresting  town  ;  the  extensive  new  pier, 
built  in  a  sufficiently  strong  manner  to  admit  of 
its  being  mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  old  parish 
church  of  gray  granite,  built  in  the  flamboyant 
style,  being  almost  the  only  noteworthy  features. 
Its  harbour,  though  well- sheltered  and  capable  of 
accommodating  90  sbqw,  is  always  dry  at  low 
water.  The  principal  trade  of  G.  in  in  the  whale, 
cod,  and  oyster  fisheries.    Pop.  9984. 

GRAPE-SHOT,  called  also  tirr-ohot,  consist  of 
bullets  or  small  iron  balls  piled  round  an  iron  pin, 
holding  together  a  series  of  parallel  iron  plates  (each 
the  diameter  of  the  cannon  used),  ljetweeu  which 
are  the  shot,  kept  in  their  places  by  holes  in  the 
plates.  Small  34-inch  or  4  inch  shells  are  also 
quilted  together  like  gra]>e  for  firing  from  mortars 
at  short  range,  as,  for  example,  in  clearing  the 
covert- way  of  a  fortress  from  the  third  parallel. 
In  either  case,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  bursts 
asunder  the  binding,  and  the  shot  (or  shells)  ltcgin 
to  scatter  directly  on  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece.  Grape  are  very  formidable  against  dense 
masses  of  troops;  but,  of  course,  only  at  cotu- 
|»aratively  short  ranges.  The  shot  employed  differ 
in  weight  from  6  oz.  to  4  lbs.,  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  gun  from  which  they  are  fircdi 

GRAPE-SUGAR    See  Sugar, 

GRA'PHITE.   See  Black  Lead. 

GRA'PPLING  IRON,  or  GRAPNEL,  a  sort  of 
small  anchor,  having  several  pointed  claws,  used 
generally  in  making  fast  boats  and  other  small 
vessels.     A  similar  mstniment  of  more  formidable 


dimensions  is  employed  di 


action  for  uruppl 


the  rigging  and  yarils  of  a  hostile  aliip  preparatory 
to  boarding. 

GRA'PTOLITES,  a  group  of  foasU  xoophytea, 
apparently  nearly  related  to  the  recent  Sertularia. 
They  had  simple  or  branched  |K>lypidoms,  formed  of 
a  horny  sultstance.    The  cells  in  which  the  polype 
lived  were  arranged  in  a  single  series  on  one  side  of 
the  racbis,  or  in  a  double  series  on  both  sides  ;  the 
rachis  was  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  cells  at 
j  the  growing  end  of  the  imTypidoui.    Egg  capsules 
have  been  observed   attached  to  the  polypidoni, 
I  exhibiting  a  method  of  reproduction  similar  to  that 
!  in  the  hydroid  zoophytes.    The  geueric  division  of 
the  graptolites  has  been  based  ou  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells. 

Nearly  eighty  species  of  graptolites  have  been 
described.  They  are  coulined  to  the  .Silurian  strata, 
and  arc  most  abundant  in  the  hard  slaty  shales, 
which  were  the  line  mud  of  the  Silurian  seas. 

GRA'SLITZ,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  is  situ- 
ated ou  the  border  of  Saxony,  20  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town  of  Eger.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods,  pn|>cr,  looking-glasses,  musical  and 
mathematical  instrument*,  and  machinery.  Pop. 
5900. 

GRA'SMERE.  the  name  of  a  village  and  lake 
in  Westmoreland,  about  three  miles  north-west  of 
Ambleside.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  has  an  ancient  church, 
containing  Wordsworth's  grave,  which  is  marked 
by  a  plain  and  modestly-fashioned  slab.  The  lake 
is  upwards  of  a  mde  long,  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  is  oval  in  form,  and  encloses  a  small 
island.  It  is  gin  lied  about  by  high  mountains, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
England. 

GRASS  (in  Law).    The  grass  growing  on  land 
l>elongs  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  soil,  and  at 
his  death  goes  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor. 
I  The  period  of  entry  as  to  grass -farms  in  Scotland  is 
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GRASS  CLOTH— GRASSES. 


Whitsunday.    Whore  the  cattle  of  strangers  are  j 
put  into  the  fields  of  a  tenant  in  Scotland  to  craze, 
the  landlord  cannot  sequestrate  the  cattle  for  hi*  i 
rent ;  whereas,  in  England,  he  may  distrain  the  | 
cattle,  ami  pay  himself  the  reut. 

GRASS  CLOTH,  a  name  often,  although 
erroneously,  given  to  certain  beautiful  fabrics 
manufactured  in  the  East  from  different  kinds  of 
fibres,  none  of  which  iy  passes.  One 

of  these  fabrics  is  made  from  the  tibre  of  B-thnirriu 
nuvit,  popularly  called  China  grass ;  another,  also 
known  as  Pina  Munliit,  from  the  fibre  of  liromelia 
P'njna.  See  B«kiimi:u!a  and  B no m eli ac k.-c — The 
kinds  of  cloth  really  made  from  the  tibre  of  grasses 
arc  extremely  coarse. 

GRASS  OF  PARNA  SSUS  {Parnasm'a),  a  genus 
of  ['I  tuts,  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Dro/wract't,  but  referred  by  Lintlley 
to  Hijiwricacrd.  The  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  there 
are  A  petals,  5  stamens,  and  5  scales  fringed  with 
globular- headed  threads  alternate  with  the  stamens, 
which  are  regarded  by  Liudley  as  bundles  of  altered 
Btamens  ;  there  are  four  stigmas,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  1  -celled,  -4-valved  cajwide  with  many  seeds.  The 
genus  consists  of  a  few  small  herbaceous  plants, 
with  flowers  of  considerable  beauty,  growing  In  wet 
situations  in  the  colder  northern  paits  of  the  world 
Some  of  them  are  found  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
to  the  snow-line  of  the  Alps,  Himalaya,  and  other 
mountains.  The  common  Grass  of  Parnassus  (/'. 
jxiluMrU)  is  an  ornament  of  bogs  and  wet  places 
in  Britain  aud  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  heart- 
ahai>cd  leaves,  mostly  radical  and  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  one  ses»Ue  leaf  on  the  stem,  which  is 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  bears  a  solitary 
yellowiah-whito  flower.  It  flowers  in  autumn.  It 
is  called  Ayrostu  en  to  Panama  by  Dioscoridcs, 
whence  its  modern  name. 

GRASS  OIL,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  grasses  of  the 

feniH  A  adronoffon  (see  Lemon  Grass),  natives  of 
ndia.  The  kind  known  as  Ortuu-n-l  of  Xrmaur  is 
produced  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  Hills,  and  is 
exerted  from  Bombay.  It  lias  l>een  ascrilied  to 
the  grass  called  Vittievayr  or  Cuseus  (.4.  murkalus)  j 
to  another  species,  which  Dr  Royle  sup|>oaes  to  be 
the  Calamus  Aromaticu*  of  the  ancients  ;  and  to  a 
third,  also  like  these,  a  very  fragrant  grass  (A. 
JttKtrancuM).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
obtained  from  more  than  one  s|teciea.  It  is  obtained 
by  distillation  ;  the  grass,  I  wing  cut  when  it  begins 
to  flower,  is  bound  in  small  bundles,  which  are 
thrown  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  the  oil,  as  it 
distils  over,  is  received  in  cold  water,  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  skimmed.  It  is  of  a  light  straw 
colour,  has  a  )>eculiar  rich  agreeable  odour,  and  is 
very  pungent  and  stimulating.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine,  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  nut  more 
frequently  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Its 
chief  use,  however,  is  in  perfumery.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Umger-graM  Oil,  out  ia  commonly  called  Oil 
of  Geranium  by  perfumers,  and  by  druggists  Oil 
of  Spikenard. — Similar  to  this,  but  different,  and 
obtained  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  is 
the  od  known  as  Oil  of  Lemon  Grass  (q.  v.). 

GRASS  TREE  {Xantlnrrhan).  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Lilian-*,  natives  of  Australia, 
and  constituting  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation of  that  |«art  of  the  world.  They  have  shrubby 
stems,  with  tufts  of  long  wirv  foliage  at  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembling  small  palms  ;  a  long  cylindrical 
spike  of  densely  aggregated  flowers  shooting  np 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  base  of  the 
inner  leaves  of  some  species  is  eatable,  and  forms, 
particularly  when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of 


food.  It  has  a  balsamic  taste  ;  and  all  the  species 
abouud  in  a  resinous  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  hardens  into  a  reddish  yellow  inodorous  sub- 
stance with  a  shining  fracture,  soluble  in  alcohol, 


Grass  Tree  (A'antAorrAtra  hastilu). 

and  useful  as  a  tonic  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  intestinal  maladies  ;  used  also  by  the  nat"  •  a 
of  Australia  for  uniting  the  edges  of  wounds,  and 
with  an  aluminous  earth  for  caulking  their  canoes, 
and  as  a  cement  for  various  purposes.  The  common 
grass  tree  (A',  lumtilis)  has  a  stem  about  four  feet 
high,  but  Bometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  many 
centuries  old  when  it  has  reached  such  dimensions.  — 
Several  species  are  found  in  Eastern  Australia, 
where  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle. 

GRASSK,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Var,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  flower-gardens,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  lull,  23  miles  east-north-east  of  Dragmgnan. 
The  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but 
the  houses  are  well  built  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  college,  hospital,  and  ecclesiastical  school. 
G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  orange- 
flowers,  heliotropes,  mint,  &c,  which,  from  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  are  most  successfully  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  soap,  leather,  and  olive  oU ;  several  silk- 
apinning  factories  and  tanneries;  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  oranges,  citrons,  wax,  and  honey. 
Pop.  7292. 

GRASSES  (Gramineir  or  Graminacea'),  a  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  containing  almost  4tHK) 
known  ajtecies,  about  oue-tweutieth  of  all  known 
phanerogamous  plants  ;  whilst  the  toeial  habit  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  individual 
plants  within  even  a  limited  tract,  give  them  a  still 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  phanerogamous 
vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  are  distributed  over 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  some  are  characteristic  of 
the  warmest  tropical  regions,  and  some  of  the 
vicinity  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  al>ound  most 
of  all,  and  particularly  in  their  social  character, 
clothing  the  ground  with  verdure,  and  forming  the 
chief  vegetation  of  meadowB  and  pastures,  in  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  There  is  no  kind  of  soil 
which  is  not  suitable  to  some  or  other  of  the  grasses ; 
and  whilst  some  are  peculiar  to  dry  and  sterile 
soils,  others  are  only  found  on   rich  soils  with 
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GRASSES. 


:  grow  in  marshes,  stagnant 
waters,  or  slow  streams,  tome  only  on  the  sea-coast ; 
none  are  truly  marine.  Some  grasses  are  auuual, 
ami  some  pereunial ;  they  have  fibrous  roots ;  the 
root-stock  often  throws  out  runners ;  the  steins 
(oil tit*)  are  round,  jointed,  generally  hollow,  except 
at  the  joints,  rarely  filled  with  pith,  generally  annual, 
and  of  humble  growth,  but  sometimes  perennial  and 
woody,  occasionally— as  in  bamboos— attaining  the 
height  and  magnitude  of  trees.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  alternate,  and  at  the  base  sheath  the 
culm  ;  the  sheath  is  split  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  from  which  the  blade  springs ;  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath,  there  is  often  a 
short  membranous  prolongation  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  sheath,  called  the  liyule.  The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally hermaphrodite,  but  sometimes  unisexual,  and 
more  frequently  so  in  the  grasses  of  tropical  than  in 
those  of  colder  climates  ;  they  are  dis|>oscd  in  spike- 
lets,  and  these  again  generally  in  spikes,  racemes, 


or  panicles ;  they  have  no  proper  calyx  nor  corolla, 

■  tfic  parts  of  tructificaf 
in  two  series  of  small  bracts,  some  or  all  of  which 


but  consist  of  the  parts  of  fructification  enclosed 
>f  sn 

awned.    See  Awn.    The  two  outer 


Kg.  L 


a,  »p:k  let  with  one  noret ;  Iwo  anther*  :  »,  npikelet  with  two 
fl  <rrt«.  -  .  *n  deUehe*!  from  the  gliiinc* ;  three  anthem 


e,  •pikelet  with  nianr  floret! ;  three  anther.. 

bracts  of  each  spikelet  are  called  >,'■>,.<■ .  In  some 
grasses,  only  one  glume  is  properly  developed  for 
each  spikelet.  Within  the  glumes  are  the  floret* 
forming  the  spikelet,  sometimes  only  one,  but  often 
a  larger  number,  each  floret  having  generally  two 
small  bracts  called  paletn  or  iflumelltr,  the  immediate 
covering  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  glumes 
were  called  the  calyx  by  the  older  botanists,  and 
the  pale»  the  corolla,  but  inaccurately.  The  stamens 
hyjwtgynoua,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  six 
or  more,  but  very  gener- 
ally three,  the  "  anthers 
attached  to  the  filaments 
by  the  middle  of  their 
liack,  and  easily  move* I 
bv  the  slightest  breeze. 
The  ovary  is  simple,  one- 
celled  ;  the  styles  two  or 
three,  sometimes  united  ; 
the  stigmas  feathery  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
caryopsi*,  the  pericarp 
being  incorporated  with 
the  seed  ;  the  seed  con- 

2  rS4ikelct»Wilh  °ne  «"t»  of  a  smaU  embryo. 
Floret;  Three  Anther.  :    ,  •      ^  ^  ^  M(1  on 

anthers ;  /,  glumes.  farinaceous  albumen,  Iroin 

which  arises  in  great  part 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  order  of  plants 


to  man;  the  farinaceous  seeds  of  some  of  the 
!  grasses  being  the  corn  or  grain  which  forms  a  chief 
part  of  human  food  The  grasses  cultivated  on  this 
account  arc  uoticed  in  the  article  Ckkkaua  and  in 
separate  articles.  Starch  is  the  principal  substance 
entering  into  the  comjiosition  of  these  farinaceous 
'  seeds,  and  is  often  extracted  from  them,  either  to  he 
used  by  itself  as  an  article  of  food,  or  for  other 
economical  purposes,  according  to  the  kind  Besides 
starch,  they  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
gluten  and  other  similar  substances,  on  which  not 
a  little  of  their  nutritive  value  depends.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  composition  of  the  most  inij>ortant  grains 
are  noticed  iu  the  article  Mfal,  or  under  their 
separate  heads.  When,  by  the  process  of  trial  ing 
(see  Mai.t),  great  part  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  has 
lieen  converted  into  sugar,  a  fermented  liipior  is 
made  from  it,  of  which  Bkkr  or  Ai.k  made  from 
barley  is  the  most  familiar  example  ;  and  from  this, 
again,  a  spirituous  liquor  -  as  whisky  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  Fermented  ami  spirituous  liquors 
are  commonly  made  from  different  kimls  of  grain  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  barley, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet  -Shiar  is  another  important 
product  of  grasse*,  existing  in  large  quantity  in  the 
stems  of  many  species,  and  particularly  abounding 
in  the  soft  internal  part  of  some,  as  Sugar-cane, 
Maize,  and  Shaloo  or  Sugar-grass  (Sorghum  sarrhnr- 
atam,  see  LH'KltA),  from  which  it  is  extracted  for 
use.  The  sugar-cane  yield*  far  more  sugar  than  all 
the  other  plauts  cultivated  on  that  account  in  the 
world.  Rum  obtained  bv  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation from  sugar— is  auotiier  well-known  product  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  similar  liquors  may  Ik-  obtained 
from  the  other  sugar-producing  grasses.  Besides 
these  uses,  grasses  are  also  of  great  importance  as 
affording  pasture  and  fodder  (A/f.y  and  ttraw)  for 
cattle.  See  Foddkk.  -  The  woody  stems  of  the 
larger  grasses  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
economical  purposes.  See  Bamboo.  Those  of  some 
of  the  smaller  grassc-*  are  much  used  for  thateh,  and 
are  also  made  by  plaiting  into  straw-hats,  ladies' 
bonnets  ic.  See  Straw-plaiting.—  The  under- 
ground runners  of  some  species,  as  the  Marrum 
Grass  anil  Sea  Lyme-grass,  make  them  particularly 
useful  for  binding  and  fixing  loose  sands. — The 
stems  and  leaves  of  many  grasses  have  fibres  of 
such  length  and  strength  that  they  are  twisted  into 
coarse  r*>|ie«  for  many  purposes  in  which  no  great 
durability  is  required.  Thus,  hay  and  straw  ropes 
are  commonly  used  on  every  farm  in  Britain,  and 
different  grasses  are  u»ed  in  the  same  way  iu  many 
]Mtrts  of  the  world  Some  grasses,  as  the  Moonja 
(SnccJutrum  Munja)  of  India,  are  not  simply  twisted 
into  ropes,  but  their  fibres  are  first  separated  by 
moistening  and  beating ;  and  the  fibres  of  some,  as 
the  Esparto  (q.  v.)  of  Spain,  are  made  not  only  into 
roi>es.  but  into  mats,  sacks,  and  other  very  coarse 
fabrics.  -The  Chinese  make  paper  from  the  young 
shoots  <>f  bamboo ;  paper  is  also  made  from  the 
straw  of  rye.  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  ami  might 
be  made  from  that  of  many  grasses.  See  Pai'KR. 
—  The  jtereuiual  roots  and  runuers  of  some  grasses 
contain  peculiar  sulwtanoes,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  used  mcdiciually,  as  those  of  couch-grass. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  some  contain  ('oumarin 
(q.  v.),  and  have  a  very  agreeable  fragrance  when 
dried,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass  (Anthnstinthum  odoratum)  of  Britain.  A  few, 
chiefly  East  Indian  species,  contain  other  aromatic 
and  fragrant  sulwtances  in  the  stem  and  root,  ]>ar- 
ticularly  Lemon  Grass,  Vittievayr,  and  other  s|pccies 

of  A nuroprxfon,  which  yield  Grass-oil  (q.  v.)  It 

has  been  alleged  that  the  seeds  of  a  few  grasses 
are  poisonous,  but  this  in  every  case  requires  con- 
firmation, although  Darnel  (q.  v.)  in  particular  has 
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a  bad  reputation.  —The  sterna,  leaves,  and  glumes  of 
grasses  coutain  a  large  ]iro|K>rtion  of  silica,  jtarticu- 
larly  the  eiiidermis,  so  that  when  large  quantities  of 
them  are  burned,  a  sort  of  glass  is  formed ;  a  fact 
which  requires  attention  in  questions  relative  to  the 
manures  proper  for  particular  crops,  and  the  most 
profitable  alternation  of  crops  in  husbandry.  The 
following  are  the  trilx-a  into  which  botanists  have 
divided  the  natural  order  of  Grasses,  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  important,  as  examples : 


ana  me  eiytnc  or  wing-covers  01  small  size, 
them,  however,  have  well-developed  wings  ; 
wing-covers  of  the  males,  as  in  crickets,  hav 
at  the  base  of  a  talc  like  appearance,  by  the 


Paniccce. 

Stijxtt. 
Aj/rortetT. 
Arun'l'  tr. 
Papjvtpltorrct. 
Cklorrix, 

Avenetr. 


Rottbulhcr. 

Androp'Mfimea. 


Rice. 

Maize;  Job's  Tears  (Coijr);  Canary 
Grass;  Foxtail  Grass ;  Soft  Grass; 
Timothy  Grass. 

Millet  (of  various  kinds) ;  Fundi  , 
Guinea  Grass. 

Feather  Grass ;  Esparto. 

Bent  Gratis. 

Reeds  ;  Marram  Grans ;  Pampas  Grass. 

Cord  Grass  (Spariina)  ;  Cynodon  ; 
Eleusine. 

Oats;  Vernal  Grass  ;  Aim, 

Fescue;  Meadow  Grass;  Manna  Grass; 
Teff ;  Cock's-foot  Grass  ;  Tussac 
Grass ;  Do^s-tail  Grass. 

8nb-tribe  Bambusidar — Bamboos. 

"Wheat;  Barley;  Rye;  Spelt;  Rye- 
grass ;  Lyme  Grass. 

Gama  Grass. 

Sugar-cane  ;  Shaloo  or  Sugar  Grass ; 
liurra;  Lemon  Grass;  Vittievayr. 


root  as 


Tlie  word  Grass  is  probably  from  the  e 
Lat.  ereseo,  Eng.  grow. 

Aiming  farmers,  the  term  grasses  is  extended  to 
include,  along  with  the  true  grasses,  other  plants 
cultivated  for  fodder  and  forage,  such  as  clover, 
Ac.,  and  these  are  distinguished  by  the  term 
Arti/ti-iai  Grasses,  whilst  the  true  grasses  are  called 
Natural  G raises. 

GRASSHOPPER,  the  English  name  trf  many 
species  of  insects,  forming  a  family  of  the  order 
OrUiupU-ra,  section  Sanatoria,  called  UryUkLt  by 
some  (chiefly  English)  entomologists,  and  Locust  Ufa 
by  others  those  who  adopt  the  former  name  desig- 
nating the  Crickets  (q.  v.)  Achrtulau  Locusts  (q.  v.), 
however,  do  not  belong  to  this  family,  although  very 
closely  allied,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by 
greater  robustness  of  frame,  shorter  legs,  and  shorter 
antenna'.  The  antenna;  of  the  pwshoppers  are  long 
and  threadlike,  as  in  the  crickets.  The  wings  of 
s^Mdbonpen,  as  of  locusts,  fold  together  like  the 
sides  of  a  roof,  whilst  those  of  crickets  are  horizontal 
when  at  rest.  Grasshoppers,  like  crickets  and  locusts, 


Grasshopper,  Female  (Gryllus  viridissimus). 

have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  very  large  and 
adapted  for  leaping.  But  grasshoppers  do  not  leap 
with  so  great  energy  as  locusts,  nor  are  they  capable 
of  so  sustained  a  flight.  There  arc,  indeed,  some  of 
the  family  in  which  the  wings  are  merely  rudimental, 
N 


and  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  of  small  size.    Most  ol 

ve  a 

e  rubbing 

together  of  which  that  chirping  sound  is  produced 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  sexual  instincts 
of  the  insects,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  brightest  of  green  pastures  and  of 
sunshiny  days.  Grasshoppers  are  herbivorous.  They 
are  numerous  in  m>*t  parts  of  the  world.  The 
largest  British  s|>ecies  is  the  Great  Grken  G. 
(Gri/llus  viridissimus,  also  known  as  Locusta  rirulis- 
sima  and  Arrida  viridissima),  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  line  green  colour  ;  a  soinewhaf 
insect  in  Britain,  although  not  uncommon  in 
]«rts  of  Eurojie.  A  green  colour  prevails  among  the 
grasahopitcrs  of  Britain,  and  generally  of  temperate 
climates,  enabling  them  more  readily  to  elude  obser- 
vation among  the  herbage  in  midst  of  whir  they 
live  ;  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  richly 
coloured,  and  some  have  very  large  wings,  almost 
like  those  of  lepidopterous  insects.  The  greater 
number  of  grasshoppers  feed  on  grass  and  the  leaves 
Of  herbaceous  plants,  but  some  prefer  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

GRA  SSUM,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  lump 
sum  paid  by  {tenons  who  take  a  lease  of  landed, 
property.  In  the  case  of  entailed  estate*,  the  heir 
in  possession  is  generally  prohibited  from  taking 
large  sums  in  the  form  of  a  graasum.  and  letting 
the  property  at  a  lower  rent,  because  it  tends  to 
prejudice  those  who  succeed  him  in  the  property. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used,  but  the  word 
premium  in  some  cases,  and  fine  in  others,  means 
the  same  thing.  When-  a  person  is  entire  owner 
or  freeholder,  he  is  entitled  to  let  his  land  at  any 
rent  he  pleases,  and  to  stipulate  for  a  graasum  aa 
large  as  he  can  get. 

GRASSWRACK  (ZosUra),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Xaiatles,  one  of  the  few  genera  of 
phanerogamous  plants  which  grow  amongst  sea- 
weeds at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  grass-like ;  and  the  flowers  consist 
merely  of  stamens  and  pistils,  without  any  perianth, 
inserted  on  the  central  nerve  of  one  side  of  a  flat 
thin  linear  spadix,  with  a  leafy  spaUie,  The  pollen 
is  confervoiiL  —The  Common  Grass  wrack  (Z.  umriua) 
is  a  percnuial  plant,  which  forms  green  meadows  on 
the  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  parts  of  almost  all  the, 
European  seas,  and  abounds  in  creeks  and  salt- water 
ditches.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  British 
shores.  It  becomes  white  by  exjiosure  to  the  air. 
The  rush-like  coverings  of  Italian  liquor-flasks  are 
made  of  it,  and  it  is  much  used  for  packing  glass 
Is  it  ties  and  other  brittle  ware.  It  has  Iteeu  long 
used  in  Holland,  Gothland,  and  Iceland  for  stuffing 
pillows  and  mattresses,  and  this  use  has  of  late 
years  very  much  extended,  so  that  the  plant  has 
become  an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
Alga  marina,  or  more  commonly,  but  incorrectly, 
Aim  marina  (Ger.  See-gras). 

GRATE,  the  iron  cage  which  supports  the  coal 
for  a  common  fire.  Considerable  improvements  have 
l>eeii  mailt'  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of 
common  domestic  grates.  Our  forefathers  simply 
added  an  iron  cage  to  the  old  form  of  fireplace  Unit 
originally  for  burning  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  a 
large  square-sided  recess,  with  a  very  wide  o]>ening 
for  the  chimney.  Count  Rumford  pointed  out  the 
disadvantages  of  this,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  should  be  remedied.  See  Chimnky.  In  the 
modern  grate,  the  filling  up  of  the  square  cavity 
recommended  by  Count  Rumford,  and  also  his  plan 
of  lowering  and  narrowing  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
are  usually  effected  by  iron  plates  forming  part  of 
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the  grste.  These  plates  are  readily  heated,  and  with 
equal  readiness  radiate  and  reflect  the  heat  into  the 
room,  and  thereby  effect  a  considerable  saving  of 
coal,  besides  w  hich  the  grate  iteelf  ia  drought  for-  S 
ward  level  with,  or  even  projecting  heyoud.  the  walls 
of  the  room,  whereby  the  radiation  from  the  heated 
coal  is  utilised  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  most 
effective  as  well  aa  elegant  forma  of  grate  ia  that 
which  consists  simply  of  a  largo  square,  iron  plate 
set  nearly  thish  with  the  wail,  in  the  mi<ldlo  of 
which  in  a  hemispherical  cavity  with  bowed  liars  in 
front,  and  a  trapped  opening  into  the  chimney  in  the 
upjter  part  of  thin  cavity.  When  there  is  a  fair 
draught,  this  form  of  grate  gives  a  good  tire,  and 
effects  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel  for  an  open 
fireplace  (which  of  course  ia  always  somewhat  waste- 
ful compared  with  a  stove).  The  curved  surface 
behind  and  above  the  tire  radiates  and  reflects  into 
the  room  from  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  tho 
plate  flush  with  the  wall,  which  is  heated  by  con- 
duction, may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  room,  and 
thus  the  main  condition  of  economy  is  effected,  via., 
throwing  as  much  as  ]joaaiblc  of  the  heat  into  the 
room,  and  allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  go  up 
the  chimney.  A  lining  of  firebrick  or  of  fireclay, 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  back  of  the  grate,  is 
useful  iu  retaining  the  heat  which  is  necessary  for 
complete  combustion  of  coal ;  the  firebrick,  being  a 
bad  conductor  and  an  excellent  radiator,  becomes 
red-h.it  on  it*  surface  next  to  the  coal,  and  this 
heat  is  not  carried  away,  but  is  radiated  into  the 
tire,  and  assists  in  burning  the  carbon  of  the  smoke. 
The  conditions  for  securing  an  effective  draught 
are  treated  under  Chimney. 

GRA'TIAN,  the  collector  of  the  well-known 
body  of  canon  law  which  is  commonly  cited  under 
the  title  of  Dfcrvlum  (JrntianL  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  although  few  authorities  have  been 
Bo  frequently  cited,  or  have  obtained  so  wide  and 
permanent  acceptance  as  this  celebrated  collection, 
hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  collector's  own 
personal  history.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  him  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Chiusa 
in  Tuseauv,  and  that  he  became,  in  later  life,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Felix  in 
Bologna.  The  date  commoidy  assigned  to  O.'s  collec- 
tion is  1141  or  1151  ;  its  title,  however,  Dnrrium, 
or  Cunconlia  Dinctrtltinlium  Canon,  is  Itelieved  to 
be  of  later  origin.  How  far  the  collection  is  the 
work  of  G.  himself,  or  how  far  he  was  indebted 
for  his  material*,  and  even  for  their  arrangement, 
to  the  lal«ours  of  earlier  collectors,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  work  consists  not  only  of  the 
decrees  of  councils  and  {topes  clown  to  Innocent 
IL  (including  the  spurious  Isikokian  Decretals, 

Lv.),  but  also  of  passages  from  the  Scrqtture, 
>m  the  Fathers,  and  even  from  the  Roman  law. 
It  is  divided  into  three  porta.  The  first  regards 
the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
chiefly  relates  to  doctrinal  and  moral  subjects.  It 
is  divided  into  '  distinctions.'  The  second  treats  of 
external  jurisdiction,  under  the  head  of  'causes'  and 
'questions.'  The  third  regards  the  inner  life  of 
the  church— the  liturgy  and  the  sacraments.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  regarding  bis  adoption 
of  the  Iiudoriau  decretals,  it  will  be  inferred  that 
in  jtoint  of  criticism  G.'s  authority  is  of  little 
value,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  no 
authority  is  given  to  any  document  beyond  what 
it  intrinsically  possesses,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
placed  in  G.'s  collection.  For  the  other  collectors 
of  the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law.  The  date  of 
G.'s  death  is  unknown. 

GRATIA'NUS,  Acctirrcs,  eldest  son  of  Valen- 
tinian  L,  by  his  first  wife  Severn,  was  born  at 


Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  on  the  10th  of  April  359 
A.  D.  While  he  was  stUl  R«W<wmH«  pmr  (or  heir- 
apparent),  he  was  created  consul,  and  in  367,  was 
elevated  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augu^tiM  at 
Ambiani,  or  Amiens,  iu  Irani.  In  the  following 
year,  he  aeooinj>anicd  his  father  in  his  ex|*edition 
against  the  Alcuiatiui,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  accustomed  to  warfare.  On  the  death  gf  Valcn- 
tininn,  the"  troojta  elevated  G.  to  the  throne, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  as  a  colleague  his 
half-brother  Valentiuian  11.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  fell  to  G.'s  share;  and  as  his  brother  was 
only  four  years  old,  G.  is  supposed  by  many 
authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  d*  /ado  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Treviri  (now  Treves).  During  the  lirst 
part  of  his  reign,  a  tierce  warfare  was  carried  on 
against  the  tril>ea  who  possessed  the  Danubian  pro* 
vinces  and  IUyricum ;  and  he  was  on  the  jioint  of 
marching  into  Thrace,  to  assist  his  uncle  Valens 
against  the  Goths,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
u]ton  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  I^'iiticnses, 
a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni.  After  the  invaders  had 
been  defeated,  G.  advanced  towards  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way,  he  learned  that  his 
uncle  Valens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Goths  near  Adrianople  (August  378).  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  Eastern  Empire  then  devolved  upon 
(J.,  bnt  feeling  his  inadequacy  to  the  tank  of  ruling 
the  whole  empire,  ho  recalled  Thendosius  (q.  v.) 
from  Sj»ain,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague  on  the 
19th  January  379.  (».  possessed  some  admirable 
virtues  :  he  was  pious,  chaste,  and  temperate  ;  his 
understanding  wna  well  cultivated,  although  not 
strong,  and  his  eloquence  attractive.  But  his 
character  was  too  yielding  and  pliant,  and  he  was 
consequently  often  led  to  the  commission  of  gross  acts 
of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
His  persecution  of  the  pagans,  and  afterwards  of 
heretic  Christians,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
orthodox  ecclesiastic*,  but  rather  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  generally,  while  his 
fondness  for  frivolous  amusements,  and  unworthy 
associates,  excited  tho  contempt  of  the  army,  so 
that  when  Maximus  was  proclaimed  emftcmr  by 
the  legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected 
flocked  to  his  standard.  G.  was  defeated  by  him 
near  Paris,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Lyon,  where  he 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  Andragathius,  whom 
Maximus  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  ban,  on  the  25th 
August  383. 

GKATl'OLA,  a  genus  of  plant*  of  the  natural 
order  LScrophulariuea,  having  a  5-pa.rtite  calyx,  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the  lower  tritid,  only 
two  stamens  fertile,  and  the  anthers  jtendulous. 
dr.  officinalis,  sometimes  called  Hei«;f.  nvssor,  is 
found  iu  meadows  and  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
and  river-banks  in  most  parts  of  Eunqs-,  but  not  in 
Britain.  It  has  sessile  lanceolate  serrulated  leaves, 
and  axillary  solitary  flowers.  It  is  extremely  bitter, 
acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  ami  emetic  ; 
and  iu  overdoses  is  an  acrid  ]Ntisou.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  cases  of  worms,  jaundice,  dropsy,  scrofula, 
mania,  and  venereal  diseases ;  but  requires  to  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  said  to  render  some  of 
the  Swiss  meadows  useless  as  {tastures.  It  was 
formerly  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  that 
the  name  of  (Jmtia  Dti  (Grace  of  God)  was  given 
to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  known  in 
France  as  I/erlx  au  J'aum  Homme  (Poor  Man's 
Herb).  It  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  famous 
gout  medicine  called  Kau  medicinale.  -  <J.  /Vru- 
xriatui,  a  South  American  species,  has  somewhat 
similar  properties.  These  properties  are  supposed 
to  deitend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  principle  called 
Oratioline. 
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G RATTAN,  The  Rioht  Honourable  Henry, 
was  born  in  Dublin  3d  July  1740.  His  father  wh 
recorder  and  M.P.  for  that  city  until  his  death  in 
1766.  The  year  after  that  event,  having  completed 
his  university  studies  with  distinction  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  G.  entered  as  a  student  of  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  I/ondon,  where,  however, 
he  neglected  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  to  listen  to 
the  living  oratory  of  parliament,  and  in  particular 
of  Lord  Chatham.  Iu  177'A  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  and  in  1775  was  returned  to  the  Irish 
parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Charlemont,  for  which  he  sat  until  1791),  when  he 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  to  such  an  extent  had  his  patriotism  and 
eloquence  recommended  him  to  the  Irish  jieople. 
Mainly  to  him  was  owing,  among  other  things,  the 
partial  aUdition  of  the  heavy  restrictions  on  Irish 
commerce.  But  his  popularity  ebbed  as  it  had 
flowed  (and  oftener  than  once)  in  the  hearts  and 
Lu7vjw»  of  his  impulsive  and  therefore  inconstant 
countrymen.  In  171*7,  he  declined  to  come  forward 
for  Dublin,  and  went  into  temporary  but  undeserved 
celimo.  In  1800,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Wieklow,  to  oppose  the  Union,  and  that  was 
to  tight  for  the  jteople's  idea  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  union  waB  effected  in  spite  of  him,  and  in 
1805  he  was  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  Next  year,  he 
was  induced  to  stand  for  Dublin,  and  was  re-elected. 
He  sat  for  it  in  successive  parliaments  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  4th  June  1820,  iu  London, 
to  w-bich  he  had  gone  when  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
to  advocate,  as  he  had  been  wont,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation. 

O.'s  public  and  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. For  the  vacillations  of  his  jwpulanty  in 
Ireland,  his  countrymen  had  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  now  holds  a  proper  and 
exalted  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  for 
whom  ho  laboured  with  such  sincerity,  integrity, 
and  genius.  The  history  of  his  life  is  in  great 
measure  the  history  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and 
entirely  the  history  of  the  p-trlianient  of  Ireland. 
The  buttery  of  his  M/r.  ami  Times,  in  four  volumes, 
has  been  published  by  his  son. 

Ab  an  orator,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  His 
style  is  full  of  point,  rapidity,  antithesis,  and  poetic 
BUggestivvuvas.  His  eulogy  on  Chatham,  and  his 
invective  against  Bonaparte,  are  not  surpassed  in 
British  eloquence  Byron  declares  him  to  be  an 
orator— 

With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted,  endowed, 
And  his  rival  or  master  in  all  he  , 


in  Austria,  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mur,  and  encircled  by  line  gardens  i 


His  speeches  are  collected  and  published  (4  vols. 
1821)  by  his  son  and  biographer. 

GRATUITOUS  DEED,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
means  a  deed  granted  without  any  value  received. 
If  it  is  made  in  favour  of  a  third  party,  in  order  to 
defeat  creditors,  it  is  null  and  void,  by  atat  1621 
c.  IS.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  also,  that  when  a 
person  in  too  generous,  and  contracts  voluntarily 
to  give  away  projterty  at  a  future  period,  if  he 
become  destitute  in  the  meantime,  the  court  will,  at 
least  where  the  deed  was  in  favour  of  children  or 
grandchildren,  retain  sufficient  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence. This  is  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  as 
to  Unrjicium  cowprtentice,  but  the  Roman  law  went 
further.  Such  a  provision  is  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  In  England,  gratuitous  deeds  are  usually 
Bty led  Gifts  (q.  v.)  or  Voluntary  Conveyances  (q.  v.), 
according  to  circunistaaees. 

GRATZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Styria, 


pleasure-grounds.  It  is  140  nulcs  south-s 
of  Vienna,  by  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  Railway.  The 
{topulation,  including  the  garrison,  is  63.176.  The 
inner  town,  which  is  connected  with  the  suburb 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  two  chain  and 
two  wooden  bridges,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
by  a  promenade  (formerly  the  glacis)  shaded  with 
trees,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  is  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  from  the  number  of  old  buddings  which 
it  contains,  as  the  cathedral  of  St  Agidi,  binlt 
in  the  14th  c  ;  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Styrian 
dukes,  which  possesses  many  curious  relics  of 
antiquity ;  the  Landhaus,  where  the  nobles  of 
the  duchy  held  their  meetings ;  the  university, 
founded  in  1585,  with  its  library  containing  50,000 
volumes ;  its  museum,  Ac,  the  arsenal,  and  various 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Styrian  nobility.  G.  is 
well  provided  with  gymnasia  aud  other  public 
educational  establishments  for  the  laity,  and  semi- 
naries for  the  clergy.  As  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  circle,  G.  has  special  conrts  of  law  and 
administration,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  has  important  manufactures  of  Bteul 
anil  iron  wares,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  Ac  From  its  position  on 
the  direct  line  of  railway-communication  between 
Vienna  and  Trieste,  it  is  favourably  situated  as  an 
intermediary  station  for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian 
capital  and  the  Adriatic  provinces  ;  and  the  general 
amenities  of  O.  have  gamed  for  it  from  the  witty 
French  the  designation  of  'la  villc  de  Graces  sur 
la  riviere  de  1' Amour'  (la  ville  de  Griitz  sur  la 
riviere  de  la  Mur). 

GRAU'DENZ,  an  old  town  and  important 
fortress  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov  ince  of  West  Prussia, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  60  nulcs 
in  direct  line,  south  of  Danzig.  A  bridge  of 
boats,  27^0  feet  in  length,  here  crosses  the  river. 
G.  contains  numerous  seminaries  and  educational 
establishments.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  manufacture!*  of  w  oollens  and  rot  tons, 
ftc  The  town  is  fortified  by  a  wall ;  and  alxiut 
a  mile  north  of  it  on  a  hill,  and  in  a  ]K>sition  thit 
commands  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  is  the  bomb- 
proof fortress  of  Graudeuz.  Pop.  11,136,  including 
a  garrison  of  18HS. 

GRAU'WACKR.  See  GnEVWACKE, 
GRAVE  ROBBING.  The  offence  of  taking 
up  dead  bodies  has  often  been  attempted  to  be 
declared  felony  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  it  is  only 
a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. If,  however,  the  shroud,  coffin,  or  any 
property  in  the  nature  of  a  chattel  is  taken  away 
from  the  grave,  the  party  may  be  indicted  for 
felony  in  stealing  these.    See  Anatomy  (in  Law). 

GRAVE  STONES.    The  right  to  grant  or 
refuse  }>enni*sion  to  erect  grave  stones,  tomta,  or 
monuments  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  in  England, 
is  vented  in  the  ordinary,  who  is  generally  the 
I  bishop.    In  Scotland,  a  similar  jiower  is  vested  in 
,  the  heritors,  L  e.,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in 
j  the  parish. 

GRAVEL,  the  name  given  to  aggregations 
of  water- worn  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks, 
|  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen  s  egg.  When  the 
,  fragments  arc  smaller,  the  deposit  is  sand  ;  when 
larger,  it  is  called  shingle.  Be<ls  of  gravel  occur 
in  formations  of  every  age.  While  the  materials 
have  Wen  a  long  time  in  being  prepared,  and  have 
travelled  perhajts  a  great  distance  from  the  mother* 
rock,  gravel  de|>oaits  have  been  formed  speedily  and 
by  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  water.  They 
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form  very  irregular  ami  limited  deposits,  occurring 

fenerally  as  banks  or  hummocks  in  strata  of  saint 
Inks*  in  the  most  rocent  de|Mwits,  they  almoet 
always  form  a  hard  rock  called  conglomerate  or 
puddingstone,  the  pebbles  being  couqiacted  together 
by  some  intiltered  current,  which  in  most  frequently 
iron,  lime,  or  silcx.  Eveu  »o  recent  as  the  tflacial 
I*-riod,  gravel*  are  sometimes  formed  into  a  compact 
concrete,  though  these  anil  later  deposit*  are  gene- 
rally lo.t«e.  Mr  Prestwich  luu  divided  the  Pleis- 
tocene gravels  into  '  High  Level'  and  'Low  Level 
(-travels.  The  high  level  gravels  are  the  more 
ancient ;  they  have  l>eeu  dejmctited  sulisequeutly  to 
the  formation  of  the  present  valleys,  but  ap|>arently 
at  a  time  when  there  was  much  more  water  in  the 
valleys  than  there  is  now.  The  low  level  gravels 
nave  been  produced  by  the  present  rivers. 
GRAVEL.  See  Calculus* 
ORAVELINF.8,  a  small  fortified  town  and  sea- 
port of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  is  situated 
in  a  marshy  locality  at  trie  mouth  of  the  Aa,  12  miles 
south-west  of  Dunkerqtic.  Although  now  a  desolate- 
looking  town,  with  grass  growing  iu  its  street*, 
it  is  tif  im|t»rtanre  in  a  historical  |<oint  of  view. 
Here  the  Count  d'Egmont  obtaineil  a  victory  over 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  MaiWhal  dc 
Tliermes  in  1558;  a  victory  which  compelled  the 
French  to  accept  the  severe  conditions  of  the  jK-ace 
of  Cateau-Cambrtsis.  Ten  years  later,  it  was  taken 
by  Ixmis  XIV,,  who  had  it  fortified  by  Vauhan. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  herring 
aud  cod  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  liqueurs,  titular, 
aalt-tisb,  ftc.  'l*he  harbour  has  now  become  useless 
from  neglect    Pop.,  with  garrison,  about  5000. 

GRAVES  END,  a  market  town,  municipal 
borough,  and  river-jKirt  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  33  miles  west- north-west  of  Canterbury, 
and  24  miles  east-south-east  of  London  by  the 
North  Kent  Railway.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
commanding  position  on  the  first  rising  ground 
after  entering  the  river ;  aud  consists  of  the  old 
town,  with  narrow,  inconvenieut,  and  not  too 
cleanly  streets,  and  of  the  new  town,  west  of  the 
older  j»ortion,  with  handsome  streets,  squares,  aud 
terraces.  G.  is  not  famous  for  its  architecture. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  market -gardens,  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Loudon. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
G.  forms  the  limit  of  the  port  of  London.  Hero 
pilots  and  custom-house  officers  are  taken  on  board 
of  vessels  going  up  the  river.  For  centuries,  the 
proeperity  of  the  town  has  depended  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  metropolis.  The  salubrious  air 
and  beautiful  scenery  at  G.  render  it  a  favourite 
watering-place  with  Londoners.  It  carries  on  some 
ship-building  and  a,  considerable  trade  in  supplying 
»hii»'  stores.  Population  of  municipal  borough 
(1861),  18,776. 

G.  was  originally  a  hijthr,  or  landing-place,  and  is 
mentioned  as  such  in  Domesday.  Around  this  laud- 
ing -place  a  town  grew  up  soon  after  the  Conquest 
Here  the  fleets  of  the  early  voyagers,  as  that  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1553,  and  of  Martin  FrobiBher 
in  1  *»7b\  used  to  assemble ;  and  here  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies  were  wont  to 
receive  all  strangers  of  eminence,  and  to  conduct 
them  up  the  river  in  state,  forming  processions, 
which,  says  the  histonau  Froude,  were  *  spectacles 
scari-ely  rivalled  in  gorgeousness  by  the  world- 
famous  weddings  of  the  Adriatic' 

flKAVI'NA,  a  commercial  and  industrious 
episcopal  town  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Ban,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the 
left  bank  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  37 


south-west  of  the  town  of  Ban.  It  contains  10,849 
inhabitants,  and  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Blera, 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  passed 
at  Poggio  Orsino,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In 
995,  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  the 
Saracens.  It  was  a  favourite  hunting  plaee  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  neighbourhood 
possesses  rich  jia-Htures,  and  raises  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  a  large 
trade  at  their  annual  cattle  lair. 

GRAV1TA,  an  Italian  term  used  in  music, 
signifying  that  it  is  to  lie  performed  with  an 
earnest  and  dignified  expression,  while  the  move- 
ment progres  ea  in  a  slow,  marked,  and  solemn 
time. 

GRAVITATION,  GRAVITY.  AU  bodies, 
when  raised  into  the  air,  and  left  uusupjiorted.  fall 
to  the  earth  in  lines  iierpeudicular  to  it  The  force 
which  causes  them  to  do  so  is  termed  gravity,  and, 
universal  exj>erience  shews,  acts  towards  the  earth's 
centre  ;  more  strictly,  it  acts  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  still  water.  But  if  a  l>ody,  aa  a  stone, 
be  projected  obliquely  into  the  air,  it  is  ma  le  to 
describe  a  curved  pith,  having  a  highest  (mint, 
vertex,  or  aj>ogee  ;  and  when  it  meets  the  c.irth  in 
its  descent,  its  direction  is  not  towards  the  centra, 
but  inclined  to  it  at  the  angle  of  projection  See 
Project; lis.  Observing  this,  and  that  the  body,  if 
not  interrupted  by  the  earth's  surface,  would  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  curve,  with  its  tangent  always 
away  from  the  centre,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if 
not  interrupted,  it  might  circulate  round  the  centra 
aa  the  moon  does  round  the  earth.  Next  knowing 
that  the  force  of  gravity  is  exerted  at  all  accessible 
heights  above  the  earth,  the  question  arises  —May 
it  not  be  exerted  as  far  off  as  the  moon?  which 
we  know  to  be  influenced  by  gome  force  which 
continually  deflects  her  from  the  taugeut  to  her 
orbit  and  makes  her  circulate  round  the  earth. 
See  Central  Fokcbl  Observing  now  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  calculating  its  Centri- 
fugal Force  (q.  v.),  which  wo  know  must  equal  the 
centri|>ctal  force,  we  put  the  question  :  Is  this  force 
the  same  as  gravity  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a 
force  3tS(H)  times  less  energetic.  If,  then,  gravity 
be  the  force  which  really  holds  the  moon  to  her 
path,  it  must  be  explained  why  it  acts  upon  her  so 
much  more  feebly  than  it  would,  were  she  a  body 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  explanation  is  giveu  at 
once  if  we  sup]>ose  gravity  to  be  a  force  wli<>se 
energy  diminishes  with  increase  of  distance,  and  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  at  which  it 
is  exerted ;  for  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  centre  is  just  aliout  60  times  that  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  its  ceutre,  and  3600  :  1 : :  60 1  :  1. 
We  infer  that  it  does  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
nothing  inadmissible  iu  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance— that  on  the  contrary, 
there  ore  many  analogies  for  it  as  in  the  emanations 
of  Light  and  heat ;  and  iu  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  otherwise  supjiosing  some  other 
force  than  gravity  to  be  employed  in  deflecting  tho 
moon,  and  the  force  of  gravity  to  cease  at  some 
unknown  level.  On  these  views,  and  a  generalisa- 
tion to  bo  afterwards  mentioned,  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  at  ftret  rested  his  law  of  universal 
gravitation :  '  Every  particle  of  matter  in  tho 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting 
particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them  '—a  law,  the  truth  of  which,  since  it 
was  first  broached,  has  been  put  beyond  all  question 
by  the  most  complete  body  of  predictions,  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  that  can  be  cited  in  support  of  any 
law  of  nature. 
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Before,  however,  the  argument  on  the  extension  1 
of  terrestrial  gravity  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon 
could  have  become  pregnant  with  so  great  a  result, 
much  investigation  ha<l  to  take  place  in  other 
fields ;  ami,  in  fact,  Newton  had,  previously  to 
conceiving  tlie  law,  explained  the  throe  great  Kep- 
lerian  laws  of  order  obtaining  in  the  solar  system 
by  reference  to  an  attractive  force  residing  in  the 
sun.  These  laws  are--!.  That  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  elli[«ses,  having  the  sun  for  a 
common  focus :  2.  That  every  planet  moves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun 
sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times:  3.  That  the 
square*  of  the  times  occupieu  by  the  several  planets 
in  their  revolutions  in  their  elliptic  orbits,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distance*  from 
their  common  focus,  the  sun.  From  the  law  of  equal 
area*,  Newton  inferred  that  every  planet  is  retained 
in  its  orbit  by  a  force  of  attraction  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sun  ;  from  the  orbits  being  e\l\[t- 
tical,  he  inferred  that  in  each  case  this  force  varies 
in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
bodies*  distance  from  the  sun  ;  while  from  the  third 
law  ho  inferred  the  homogeneity  of  the  central 
force  throughout  the  solar  system.  It  was  then, 
after  being  familiar  with  the  notion  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  ami  its  action,  through  the  researches  of 
Galileo,  Huyghens,  and  Ilookc,  and  with  the 
notion  of  a  central  force  acting  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  its  object,  through  his 
explanations  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  that  he  put  to 
himself  the  question:  Is  not  the  force  with  which 
the  moon  gravitates  to  the  earth  the  same  with 
gra\ity  ?  -  the  to  roc  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall  on 
it*  suiiae, .  A  question  answered  allirmatively  on 
the  supposition  of  gravity,  like  the  sun's  attraction, 
being  a  force  diminishing  with  increase  of  distance, 
&ud  according  to  the  same  law.  The  result  was  to 
briu <r  the  whole  solar  system,  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  and  satellites  and  their  planets — the  satellites 
beiug  observed  to  oliey  the  same  laws  of  order  with 
refti  ".if"  to  their  primaries  that  the  latter  obeyed 
in  n  Icrcncv  M  the  sun-  under  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. And  the  imagination  lifted  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  would  refuse  to  limit 
the  o|M>iati«'t!  of  that  law  to  our  own  system,  were 
there  no  facts  to  entitle  us  to  extend  it  beyond. 
The  phenomena  of  double  stars,  however,  of 
thein.se! vn  justify  the  extension  and  the  state- 
ment of  t".ie  l-»w  as  we  have  given  it  in  universal 
terms.  It  may  be  otaerved,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  K<  plrriau  laws,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  t!><  bas's  of  Newton's  researches,  arc,  owing 
to  perturbations  caused  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  planets,  Ac,  only  approximately  correct ;  and 
thM  tl'tse  |*  rturbations  afford,  when  examined, 
a  further  proof  of  the  trutlt  and  universality  of  the 
Uw  of  gra\  itation. 

For  a  notice  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  law  of  gravitation,  Bee  FoRCK;  sec  also  Faluso 

BoUIKf,  l'ROJMTILKS,  *C 

G  RAVITY,  Specific.   See  Specific  Gravity; 

GRAY,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hantc-Haone,  is  situated  on  the  sloiie 
of  a  hill  overl  ooking  a  beautiful  meadow,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saone,  28  miles  west-north-west 
of  Beaaucon.  It  is  commauded  by  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  the  residence  in  former  times 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  has  a  pleasing 
ap|M»aranee  from  a  distance,  although  its  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  steep.  (}.  is  an  important 
entrepot  for  goods  from  the  north-eastern  districts 
of  Fiance,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Saone  to 
the  south  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
tiinliei',  wiuc,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.    Pop.  61 S8. 


GRAY,  John  Edward,  a  distinguished  living 
naturalist,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been 
connected  with  tlie  British  Museum.  lhrofiting  by 
the  advantages  which  his  (tosition  has  afforded  him, 
he  has  probably  described  and  classilieil  a  larger 
numlicr  of  animals  than  any  other  naturalist.  In 
1852.  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  BUJiogmfhy 
of  Zotdogy  and  Ueidogy,  by  the  Ray  Society,  his 
papers,  memoirs,  and  liooks  amounted  to  425,  aud 
we  may  now  place  them  at  about  .KM).  Among 
his  works  on  natural  history  geuerally,  may  Ihj 
noticed  the  Zoological  Mimrrituuy  ( 1 835—  1 845), 
which  includes  descriptions  of  numerous  animals; 
his  Spiceiegia  ZooUyim  (1828-16311);  his  *><•/-<" 
of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Muiteum  (1840) ;  and  his 
tl leaning* from  Uie  Meiutgerie  and  A  tiary  at  KnmrAcy 
Hall  (1846-1850).  Amongst  his  contributions  to 
mammalian  zoology,  may  be  mentione«l  his  cata- 
logues of  the  Jlumimmtia  and  Cetaan  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  his  'Description  of  some  New  Genera 
and  fifty  unrecorded  Sj<ecies  of  Mammalia,'  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  The  mammals  collected  in  King's  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  in  the  voyages  of  the 
Erebus  and  Ttrror,  and  of  the  Snmurang,  were  also 
described  by  him.  In  the  list  of  his  memoirs,  &c, 
already  referred  to,  upwards  of  100  are  devoted  to 
this  class.  His  pa)  •era  uim»u  birds  are  comparatively 
few  (twenty-nine) ;  he  seems  to  have  left  them  to 
his  brother,  Gkoi>.i;e  Robf.rt  Gray,  who  eu|ieriu- 
tends  this  department  of  the  Museum,  and  who  is 
well  known  as  tlie  author  of  The  (irncra  <>f  liinls, 
and  of  various  Museum  catalogues  of  thin  class.  His 
contributions  to  herpetotogy  have  lieen  extensive 
aud  very  valuable,  and  upwards  of  60  of  his  papers 
are  devoted  to  the  classitication  of  reptiles,  to  the 
description  of  new  species,  or  to  the  consideration 
of  their  structure  ami  habits.  On  the  mollusca,  his 
memoirs,  iu  1852,  amounted  to  119,  and  many  have 
since  been  added.  In  this  de|*utmeut,  he  has  l«eeu 
admirably  assisted  by  Mrs  Gray,  whose  F'vjurt*  of 
Molluscous  Animals  far  the  l'*e  of  Students  are 
accompanied  by  his  descriptions.  Upwards  of  70 
papers  have  been  devoted  to  the  Articidatu  (crusta- 
ceans,  insects,  ice.)  and  to  the  Radiatu  (star-fishes, 
sea-eggs,  &c. ).  He  has  thus  been  an  active  contributor 
i  to  almost  every  de|»artment  of  zoology. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  26th  Decemlier  1716.  His  father, 
Philip  Gray,  a  money  scrivener,  was  of  a  disjio- 
sition  so  violent,  ttiut  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
separate  from  him  ;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
her  exertions  that  her  son  was  placed  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  ("ambridge.  At  Eton,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  of  tlie 
prime  minister ;  and  when  his  college  education 
was  completed,  lie  acconqtanied  his  friend  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  After  spending  a  year 
in  the  search  of  the  picturesque  and  in  tlie  explora- 
tion of  picture-galleries,  the  friends  quarrelled,  and 
G.  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  in  civil  law.  At  the  university,  tho 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent,  breathing  the 
serene  air  of  noble  libraries,  and  corresponding  with 
friends,  as  only  the  men  of  that  day  could  corre- 
spond. In  1756,  in  consequence  of  a  practical  joke, 
he  removed  from  St  Peter's  College  to  Pembroke 
HalL  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  native  country,  and  rambled  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  the  English  lake  counties.  He 
made  notes  wherever  he  went,  and  wrote  copious 
descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  literary 
friends.  He  published  his  Otle  to  Eton  College  in 
1747,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churrhyanl 
two  years  afterwards.  His  Pitttlaric  <Me*  appeared 
in  1757;  but  however  much  they  might  dazzle  the 
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imagination  with  brilliant  Imagery,  and  charm  the 
car  with  invulv.nl  and  intricate  harmony,  they  did 
not  t«'uch  the  }M>iiular  heart  like  the  klfyy.  On 
the  death  of  l.olley  CibU-r,  he  was  offered,  but  j 
declined,  the  i>ost  of  poet-laureate.   Shortly  after  be 
wa*.  apj>oint<«d  Professor  of  Modern  History.    Fasti-  | 
dious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of   hooks  ami  lettered 
ease,  indis|»o*ed  to  mingle  in  the  great  world,  but  I 
delighting  to  comment  upon  it  in  letters  to  friends,  I 
Mrs,.  ,1   with  n  reputation   ]>vciiliarly  dear  to  a ' 
scholar's  heart,  comparatively  rich,  his  life  glided  on 
imbittervd  but  by  one  enemy-- gout.    Dining  one, 
day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  severely  attacked, 
ami  after  suffering  a  week,  he  died  on  the  ,10th  July 
1771,  aged  5o  years.    He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
bis  mother  at  Stoke  near  F.ton. 

The  jxK'try  of  G.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
KUgtf  which  everybody  knows  — has  never  become 
popular  ;  yet  in  its  own  sphere  it  is  very  perfect ; 
delicately  if  not  richly  imaginative,  curiously 
studded  with  imagery ;  exquisitely  finished,  like 
miniatures  painted  on  ivory.  But  his  subjects 
are  oft*n  remote,  and  out  of  the  track  of  ortliiiary 
human  feelings. 

GRAY,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  a  badger. 

GRA'YLING  (Wiymallm  wlgaru),  a  fish  of  the 
famdy  S<ilmoniil<r^  and  of  a  genus  distinguished 
from  salmon,  trout,  4c,  by  smaller  mouth  and 
nmch  smaller  teeth,  and  by  the  greater  size  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  The  scales  are  also  much  larger.  The 
G.  is  found  in  many  streams  in  England,  but  is, 
however,  very  local ;  and  of  two  rivers  in  the  | 
same  neighbourhood,  one  often  contains  it,  and  the 
other  does  not.  A  sup|>osition  that  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  monks,  is  unsupjiortcd  by  auy 
evidence  It  is  found  in  the  Eden  and  the  Esk  in 
Cumberland,  in  the  Clyde  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in 
the  Orkney  Islands.  It  is  plentiful  in  many  part* 
of  Europe,  and  equally  in  Switzerland  and  in  Lapland. 
It  inhabits  clear  streams,  with  rocky  or  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  'seems  to  require  an  alternation  of 
stream  and  jxjoL'  It  will  bve  in  clean  newly  made 
ponds  in  hard  soil,  although  it  does  not  breed  in 
them,  but  will  not  live  in  those  of  muddy  bottom. 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  flies  and  aquatic  larva-, 
and  it  is  taken  by  angling  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  trout.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  four 
or  five  pounds.   The  back  an.  I  sides  are  ail  very  gray, 


Grayling  (Thymallus  vulyarU). 

rked  with  numerous  longitudinal  dusky  streaks  ; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  spotted,  the  snots  arranged  in  lines 
across  the  tin.  1 ne  abdominal  line  is  id  most  straight, 
the  dorsal  hue  is  considerably  elevated.  The  G.  is 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  table,  but  requires  to  be 
cooked  when  newly  caught,  when  it  has  an  odour 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  wild  thyme. 
It  spawns  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in  the  best 
condition  w  hen  trout  are  out  of  season,  in  October 
and  November. — There  are  several  other  species  of  I 
Tkymadlua,  none  of  which  are  British.  One  of  them, 
T.  mgntjW,  a  very  beautiful  fish,  inhabiting  the  | 


clear  affluents  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  called 
Ilriditk/townJt,  or  the  fixh  with  ttw  wimjlib'  Jin,  by  the 
Esiiuunaux.  It  is  said  to  afford  excellent  sjtort  to  the 
angler;  although  the  streams  in  which  it  is  found 
are  visited  by  few  anglers  for  mere  amusement. 

ThiB  beautiful  fish  is  very  local  in  its  distribution, 
and  although  hardly  found  in  Scotland,  is  abund- 
ant in  most  of  the  Scandinavian  rivers.  Angling 
for  grayling  is  excellent  sport.  It  rises  to  the  same 
flies  as  those  which  are  used  for  trout:  it  also 
takes  worms,  maggots,  and  other  small  larva;  and 
insects.  From  July  till  the  end  of  Octolier  are 
the  best  months  for  grayling  fishing,  but  in  fine 
open  days  they  afford  sjiort  through  the  winter. 

GRAY'S  INN,  oue  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
having  the  sole  power  of  calling  persons  to  the 
degree  of  barrister-at-law.    See  Inns  or  Cocrt. 

GRAZALE'MA,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  and  situated  about  60  miles 
east-north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  a  strong 
position  on  a  rocky  hill  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  and  easily  defended  ledge,  between  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda  on  the  east,  and  the  (Vrro  de 
S.  Cristoval  on  the  west  It  was  compared  by 
the  French  (a  whole  division  of  whom  were  here 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants)  to  a  land  Gibraltar. 
A  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and,  it  is  susfiected, 
robbery,  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Fop. 
0600. 

GRAZIO'SO,  an  Italian  term  in  Music,  meaning 
with  graceful  expression. 

GREASE,  a  term  of  general  application  to  all 
oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  generally  to  those  having 
some  degree  of  solidity,  as  tallow.  It  is  more 
specially  applied  to  fatty  matters  which  are  so 
deteriorated  with  dirt  or  other  impurities  as  to  be 
unfit  for  candle- making  and  other  manufactures 
requiring  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  material. 
Grease  is  largely  employed  as  a  lubricaut  for 
machinery,  and  csjiecially  for  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages. The  grease  employed  for  the  axles  of 
carriages  and  carts  consists  of  the  most  inferior 
kinds  of  grease  mixed  with  a  Uttle  tar. 

In  commerce,  the  term  Mares'  Crease  is  now  well 
known.  It  is  the  fat  of  horses  which  are  killed  in 
large  numliers  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Monte  Video; 
and  their  products,  consisting  of  hides,  grease,  bines, 
and  hair,  are  largely  exported  to  this  and  other 
countries.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  slaughtering 
the  mares  chiefly,  this  ]iarticular  kind  of  fat  lias 
been  designated  Marti?  Urratf.  It  is  a  very  oily 
fat,  and  so  ]>euetrating,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
casks  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  leakage.  It  is 
used  for  lubricating  machinery,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted. 

Railway  Grease  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  soap, 
a  small  ]K>rtion  of  soda  Wing  mingled  with  the 
materials  to  effect  an  imperfect  sajtonitication.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  melting  of  the 
material,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  be 
excessively  rapid,  owing  to  the  heat  caused  by 
the  friction  of  wheels  revolving  with  such  rapidity. 
It  is  also  made  of  very  siqierior  materials,  and 
consists  generally  of  the  vegetable  fats  called 
cocoa-nut  od  and  palm-oU  ;  sometimes  animal  fat 
is  used.  This  composition  is  placed  In  small  metal 
boxes  on  the  axles,  with  which  they  communicate 
by  a  small  hole,  so  that,  as  the  axle  heats  the 
surrounding  jiarts,  the  grease  in  the  boxes  melts, 
and  runs  through  the  little  orifice  on  to  the  axle. 
See  Bkak'.s  Grease. 

GREAT  BASIN,  or  FREMONT'S  BASIN,  a 
remarkable  tract  of  country  in  North  America,  lying 
in  the  west  of  Utah  Territory,  ami  lxiuudcd  ou  the 
W.  by  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  on  the  E.  by  th.> 
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Wahsateh  Mountains.  It  is  said  to  l>e  oOO  miles  in 
extent  from  east  to  west,  and  nliout  350  from  north 
to  smith  ;  is  girdled  round  on  every  side  by  high 
mountains,  while  detached  groups  cross  its  whole 
area;  aiitl  lies  at  an  elevation  of  aliout  5!  WO  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Hum1>oldt  River  Mountains, 
with  au  elevation  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  traverse  the  plateau  near 
its  centre.  This  basin  contains  many  lakes  and 
rivers  whose  waters  never  reach  the  ocean,  but 
are  either  taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  are  lost  in 
the  more  arid  districts.  The  G.  H.  is  essentially 
a  desert.  Some  portions  of  it  are  covered  by  a 
yielding  mass  composed  of  sand,  salt,  and  clay ; 
others  by  a  crust  of  alkaline  ami  saline  substance. 

GREAT   BEAR   LAKE.     Sec  Bear  Lake, 

Gkkat. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Under  this  head  are 
noticed— 1.  The  Island  of  Great  Britain— its  gpo- 
logy  and  geography  ;  2.  The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland — its  general  statistics, 
&c.  Historical  sketches  of  England  and  Scotland 
down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  given 
und.-r  their  respective  names  ;  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  it*  union  with  Great  Britain  is  also  given  under 
its  own  name,  together  with  its  geography. 

Tim  Island  of  Gheat  Britain -so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  liritannia  Minor,  or  Little 
Britain  (see  BnKTAtiNK)  in  France— lies  between 
lat  4>y  57'  30''  and  58°  40'  24"  N.,  and  between 
long.  U  46'  E.  and  6  1.T  W.,  and  is  the  largest 
island  in  Eurnjie.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  the 
Atlantic,  on  tlie  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's  Channel.  The  most 
northerly  iwint  is  Dunnet  Head,  iu  Caithness  ;  the 
most  southerly.  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Norfolk ;  and 
the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurehan  Point,  in  Argyle- 
shire.  Its  greatest  length  is  alswt  ttOS  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  about  :fc»0  miles ;  while  its  surface 
contains  about  89,600  square  miles. 

(Ir'jtofj'j.— The  geology  of  G.  B.  is  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  having 
been  firrt  systematically  studied  ami  expounded 
here,  British  geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the 
n.uu' s  whereby  the  various  strata  are  known,  and 
British  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's 
strata.  The  whole  recognised  series  of  stratified 
de|Nwita  occur  in  Britain,  one  or  two  oidy  l»ein<; 
more  fully  developed  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
these  singular  eases  that  the  foreign  equivalents 
are  taken  as  the  types.  British  geology  is  no  less 
important  from  the  intluenuc  it  has  had  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  are  the  real  sinews 
and  muscles  of  Britain's  mighty  power.  No  other  ' 
country  has  similar  advantages  in  such  an  area 

We  shall,  in  this  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the  \ 
British  rocks,  follow  the  order  of  the  strata,  l>egin-  ' 
ning  with  the  lowest  and  oldest.    It  may  he  said  ; 
that,  in  general,  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  j 
north  and  west  are  formed  of  the  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  that,  as  wc  move  south-eastwards,  we 
gradually  pass  over  newer  strata,  until,  in  the 
east  of  England,  we  come  to  the  only  extensive 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  country. 

The  base  rocks  of  the  whole  series  occur  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  in  Tiree  and  Cull,  and  along  the 
western  shores  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  The  true 
position  of  these  strata  has  been  only  recently 
determined  by  Murchison  and  Geikie,  who,  noticing 
that  their  strike  was  at  right  angles  to  the  beds 
resting  above  them,  discovered  that  they  were  older 


than  the  supcrimjiosed  Cambrian  rocks  They  con- 
sider them  to  1m-  the  equivalents  of  the  Lavrtntian 
*y*trm,  dcscrilied  by  Sir  W.  Logan  in  Canada.  The 
predominant  rock  is  crystalline  gneiss.  A  band  of 
limestone  occurs  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Loch 
Marce,  but  this  has  hitherto  proved  unfossiliferous. 

Resting  on  the  convoluted  ed^es  of  this  old  gneiss, 
on  the  mainland,  and  forming  the  basement  rocks 
in  Cumberland,  Anglesey,  and  North  Wales,  we 
have  the  Cambrian  »rriri  of  deposits.  In  Scotland, 
these  rocks  are  brownish-red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates ;  in  England  ami  Wales,  they  are  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  gritstones,  and  slates.  A  few 
fossils,  chiefly  impressions  of  supposed  fucoid  plant*, 
annelid  tracks,  and  zoophytes,  have  been  found  in 
the  slates. 

The  Silurian  mm*ur*»  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  typical  rocks 
occur  in  Wales,  extending  over  the  western  portion 
of  the  principdity  from  Pembroke  to  Denbigh, 
and  including  the  northern  portions  of  Pembroke, 
Caermarthen,  and  Brecknock,  the  whole  of  Radnor 
and  Montgomery,  the  south-west  of  Denbigh,  and 
the  whole  of  the  counties  to  the  west  The  oldest 
or  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  next  the  coast.  The 
•erics  consists  of  an  immense  thickness  of  shales, 
slates,  and  sandstones,  with  intercalated  limestones 
more  or  less  pure.  Immense  tracts  have  hitherto 
proved  devoid  of  fossils;  in  other  districts,  the 
calcareous  rocks  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  remains  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  while 
the  shales  abound  in  zoophytes  and  Crustacea.  The 
high  lands  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  and  south  of 
\\  estinoreland  are  Silurian  ;  but  it  is  in  Scotland 
where  these  strata  are  most  extensively  developed ; 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  couutry  consists  of  Silurian 
strata,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  trough  in  the 
centre,  occupied  with  newer  rocks  A  line  drawn 
from  Dunbar  to  Girvan  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
these  beds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Except  the 
lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole 
region  from  this  line  to  uear  the  base  of  the  Cheviots 
is  .Silurian.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  greywacke, 
with  scattered  hwls  of  impure  limestone.  The  chief 
fossils  are  graptolites,  crastacca,  and  mollusca.  The 
lead-mines  of  Wanl<»ckhead  and  Lcadhills  are  in 
this  district  A  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to 
Helensburgh  would  mark  the  termination  of  the 
Silurian  strata,  which  com|>o<e  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  newer 
beds  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  the  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian  series  already  descrilicd.  All  the 
series  is  greatly  metamorphosed  ;  the  lower  strata 
are  converted  into  quartzuac  flagstones  and  quartz 
rock,  the  upjwr  into  chlorite  and  mica-slate,  and 
quartzose  and  gncissose  rocks. 

The  Old  h'nl  Saiulxtoiie  ttralti,  consisting  of 
conglomerates,  coarse  ami  tine  grained  sandstoms, 
and  dark -coloured  schists,  with  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  ganoid  and  placoid  fish,  overlie  tho 
Silurians  in  several  districts  in  Scotland.  Nearly  all 
Caithness  and  the  seaward  |>ortions  of  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Moray, 
belong  to  these  strata.  A  broad  baud,  rising 
on  the  ca*t  coast  ItPtwecn  Stonehaven  and  St 
Andrews,  stretches  across  the  country  to  Helens- 
burgh and  Dumbarton  on  the  west  The  same 
strata  appear  again  in  Haddington,  Berwick,  and 
Roxburgh,  in  I-anark,  and  in  Ayrshire.  An  exten- 
sive tract  of  these  strata  occurs  in  South  Wales 
and  the  neighbouring  English  counties,  extending 
from  the  Silurian  district  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  containing  in  a  large  basin 
the  South  Wales  coal-field.  The  highly  fossilifer- 
ous  strati  of  North  Devon,  and  of  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  belong  to  this  period.    They  consist 
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of  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  and  contain 
numerous  corals  and  shell-fish. 

The  Btrata  of  the  Cnrboni/eroiu  y+r'iod  may  be 
said  to  occupy  a  broad  tract  extending  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  base  of  the  Cheviot*.  They 
are  not  continuous  between  these  limits,  but  are 
broken  up  in  some  places  by  the  appearance  on 
the  surface  of  older  strata,  while  in  others  they  are 
covered  by  newer  dejiosit*.  The  various  detached 
cool-Holds  are — (1)  the  South  Wales,  in  Glamorgan 
ami  Pembroke  ;  (2)  the  Bristol,  and  (3)  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  in  Gloucester ;  (4)  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  in 
Worcester ;  (5)  Shrewsbury,  and  (6)  Colebrook 
l>ale.  in  Shropshire ;  (7)  North  and  (8)  Smith 
Staffordshire ;  (9)  Warwickshire;  (10)  Leicester- 
shire; (11)  Flint  and  Denbigh;  (12)  Lancashire; 
(13)  York  and  Derby  ;  (14)  Cumberland  ;  and  (15) 
Northumlierland  and  Durham.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  tins  great  tract  of  coal  measures,  where 
the  millstone  grit  and  carlnmiferous  limestone  are 
largely  developed,  no  seams  of  coal  of  any  value 
are  contained.  The  limestone  in  Derby  is  rich 
in  metallic  ores.  The  carboniferous  strata  of  the 
north  of  England  extend  beyond  the  Cheviots 
into  Scotland,  forming  a  narrow  band  from  the 
Sol  way  to  the  North  Sea,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  The  only  coal-lield  in 
this  district  18  one  of  small  extent  at  Canonbie,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  carWiferous  strata  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  just  stated,  are  confined 
to  the  immense  trough  between  the  Silurian  measures 
on  the  south  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the 
north,  which  is  completely  occupied  by  them,  except 
where  the  Old  Rett  Sandstone  rises  to  the  surface. 
Considerable  tracts  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
without  coal  break  up  the  true  coal-bearing 
measures  into  the  following  coal-fields :  the  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Fife,  the  Lanark  and  Stirling,  and  the 
Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  Besides  cual,  the  whole 
of  the  carboniferous  series  contain  immense  stores 
of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  the  ore  from  which 
is  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  iron  used  in  the 
country.  The  sandstones  of  this  period  form 
beantitul  and  durable  budding-stones,  the  limestones 
are  of  jrreat  commercial  value,  and  many  of  the  less 
iudur.-ited  shales  are  good  fireclays. 

Pentium  Mntla,  consisting  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron, 
occupy  a  considerable  area  in  Durham,  and  liorder 
the  iarlK>nifenms  rocks  in  Dumfries,  Cumtierland 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shro|*ihire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and 
York,  and  in  Glamorgan.  The  sandstone  is  quarried 
for  building. 

The  typical  triple  series  of  the  Tria*»ie  mm*urr$ 
occur  in  Cermany ;  the  British  representatives 
consist  of  variously  coloured  sandstones  and  marls. 
They  occupy  a  considerable  surface  in  I -an  cash  ire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Stafford,  and  extend  as  a 
ribbon  of  varying  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  through  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester.  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  iA-ieester,  Nottingham,  York,  and 
Durham,  to  the  coast  at  Hartlepool.  The  only 
de]H*its  of  rock-salt  in  Britain  occur  in  the  Triassic 
recks  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

The  I/vm  consists  of  white  sandstones,  limestones, 
shale*,  marls,  and  alum  slates.  They  abound  in 
fossil*,  especially  in  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
mollusca,  ami  encrinites.  'Hie  strata  of  this  age 
occupy  a  liand  l>etween  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite, 
extending  from  Lyme  Regis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  Two  small  tracts  of  Lias  occur,  the  one  in 
Glamorgan,  and  the  other  in  Shropshire.  In  Scot- 
land small  patches  exist  at  Brora  in  Sutherland, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Skye,  Eigg.  and  Mull. 

The  Oolite  measure.*  are  composed  of  an 


of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  which 
occupy  a  belt  of  nearly  30  miles  broad,  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire,  passing  through  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  and  Wilts.  The  best  building  materials  in 
England  arc  obtained  from  these  strata.  Oolite 
strati  occur  in  Scotland  at  Brora  and  in  Skye.  In 
the  Brora  Oolite,  a  seam  of  coal  34  feet  in  thickness 
has  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is 
the  thickest  bed  of  pure  vegetable  matter  detected 
in  any  Secondary  formation  in  Britain. 

The  fresh-water  Wralden  series,  with  their  abund- 
ant remains  of  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  and  insects, 
occur  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  the  south  of  Devon. 

The  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chalk  with  intercalated  sands  and  clays, 
all  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  occupy  a  broad  tract 
to  the  east  of  the  Oolite  strata,  and  parallel  to  them. 
Beginning  a  little  north  of  Flamliorough  Head, 
they  may  be  traced  through  York  and  Lincoln,  then 
across  the  Wash  into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berks,  to  Ham|>shire,  where 
they  separate  iuto  three  arms,  the  one  extending 
south-westward  through  Wilts  and  Dorset  to  the 
south  coast;  another  taking  a  south-east  direction 
to  Beacliy  Head  ;  and  the  third  stretches  as  a 
narrow  band  in  an  easterly  direction  through  Surrey 
aud  North  Kent,  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  cna«t, 
where  it  occupies  the  district  between  Ramsgate 
and  Fo!kstone. 

Eocene  utrata,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and 
marls,  abounding  in  fossils  which  apparently  indi- 
cate a  sub-tropical  climate,  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  from  Hungerford  to  the  sea,  aud 
from  Canterbury  to  Saxmundham,  as  well  as  a  large 
district  in  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  from  Salisbury 
west  to  Dorchester,  and  east  almost  to  Hastiugs. 

Uidess  the  beds  in  Mull,  containing  the  numerous 
impressiouB  of  leaves  of  exogenous  plants,  are 
Miocene  strufa,  there  are  no  representatives  of  this 
period  in  Britain. 

The  Pliocene  deposits  of  ferruginous  shelly  sand 
and  marl  known  as  red  crag  occur  chiefly  in 
Suffolk.  The  still  more  recent  Ple'stocenc  de/mxiu 
of  fresh-water  sand  and  gravel,  and  mainnialiteroiu 
crag,  arc  found  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Kent.  The  till  and  glacial  beds  of  the 
same  age  are  scattered  as  superficial  deposits  over 
large  districts  in  Britain.  F  ossiferous  lieds  of 
this  age  occur  in  Caithness,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Clyde,  and  in  Lancashire  ;  they  contain  remains  of 
mollusca,  many  of  which  still  live  in  the  seas  of 
boreal  America. 

Minerals  Coal. — There  were  2936  collieries  in 
Britain  in  1860;  from  these  were  raised  83,923,273 
tons  of  coal.  The  greatly  increasing  consumption  of 
coal  has  originated  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  mineral  fuel.  It  appears  that, 
while  in  1820,  ouly  15,000,000  tons  were  raised,  in 
1840,  the  amount  had  reached  30,000,000,  and  in 
1860,  it  was  nearly  84,000,000.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  the  known  coal,  within  a  workable  distance 
from  the  surface,  would  last  at  least  KM)  years. 
But  the  consumption,  during  the  last  20  years  of 
the  century,  would,  at  the  present  increasing  ratio, 
amount  to  1464  million  tons  a  year,  a  quantity 
vastly  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used  We  need 
not,  therefore,  now  begin  to  fear  lest  our  coal-lichU 
should  lie  speedily  used  up. 

Iron. —  Formerly,  the  ouly  iron  produced  in  the 
country  was  obtained  from  the  greensand  of  the 
south-east  of  England,  and  from  the 


ha- m  a- 

tite  of  the  Dean  Forest  The  ore  was  smelted 
with  charcoal.  But  the  introduction  of  coke  aud 
coal  for  smelting,  and  the  discovery  of 
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additional  and  unthought-of  deposits,  especially  in 
connection  with  coaI-l>caring  strata,  has  immensely 
increased  the  production  of  iron,  and  met  the  greatly 
increased  demands  for  this  important  metal.  In 
1760,  whi'ii  charcoal  alone  was  used  for  smelting, 
not  more  than  25,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced ; 
while  in  I860,  no  lens  than  3,8*26,752  tons  were 
obtained  from  8,024,206  tons  of  ore.  The  market 
value  of  the  metal  was  £  1 2,703,951).  The  most 
important  ore  is  the  ferruginous  shale,  or  impure 
argillaceous  carV>onato  of  iron,  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  every  coal-field  in  Britain.  The 
brown  and  red  hromatite,  associated  with  the  oldest 
Palaw.oie  rocks,  yield  also  a  large  amount  of 
metallic  iron. 

Tin  is  obtained  from  only  two  counties — Cornwall 
and  Devon.  In  I860,  the  143  mines  produced 
10,460  tons  of  metallic  tin,  worth  £748,827. 

Cop/rr  is  principally  obtained  from  the  same  two 
counties,  'lucre  are  alxrnt  160  different  mines, 
which  produced,  in  i860, 180.883  tons  of  ore.  yielding 
11,7517  tons  of  metallic  copper,  worth  £1,270,438. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  yield  of  13,789  Urns  of  ore, 
producing  935  tons  of  metal,  worth  £100,691,  chiefly 
from  the  counties  of  Ijuieaster,  Cacnnarthen,  and 
Anglesey,  very  small  quantities  being  supplied  from 
mines  in  Cumberland,  Chester,  Cardigan,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Lrfid  and  SUifr  arc  obtained  from  the  same  ore 
from  numerous  mines  in  Palaeozoic  districts  all  over 
the  coiuitrv.  The  most  productive  English  mines 
are  in  NorthmnWrland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  York, 
and  Derby,  in  .Shropshire,  and  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  .Small  quantities  are  obtained  in  Somerset, 
Westmoreland,  Stafford,  and  ("heater.  All  the 
Silurian  counties  of  Wales  contain  mines.  The  Isle 
of  Man  yields  nearly  3000  tons  of  ore.  In  Scotland, 
the  most  productive  mines  are  at  Wanlockbead  and 
Lcadhills ;  but  tho  counties  of  Argylc,  Perth,  and 
Kirkcudbright  also  supply  small  quantities.  The 
total  amount  of  ore  raised  in  i860  was  86,648  tons, 

Yielding  61,062  tons  of  metal,  worth  £1,382,541. 
rom  this  there  were  separated  535,355  ounces  of 
silver,  worth  £142,222. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
Cardigan  and  North  Wales,  Derby,  Cumberland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  |>roduce  in  I860  was 
14,972  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £138,471.  The  metallic 
zinc  obtained  from  this  would  amount  to  about  500 
tons. 

Sulphur  Ore*  (iron  pyrites)  were  raised  in  different 
part*  of  G.  li,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  to  the  extent,  in 
1860.  of  36.410  tons,  worth  £25,584. 

Small  quantities  of  the  following  minerals  are  also 
raised  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  arsenic,  manganese,  gossan, 
nickel,  silver-copper,  fluor-s*»ar,  and  wolfram. 

Halt  iKvurs  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire :  no 
less  than  1,552,529  ton*  wen?  produced  in  1860. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  whole  mineral  produce  of 
G.  B..  including  stones,  and  pottery,  and  brick-days, 
amounted  in  1860  to  £45,000,000. 

Phtfuieal  ItftJtfrufthu.—  The  physical  features  of  a 
country  are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  The  older  rala>r>zoic  rocks  produce  moun- 
tainous regions,  intersected  with  deep  ami  narrow 
valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Their  high  lands  are  rounded  undula- 
tions of  the  strata,  except  where  igneous  rocks  are 
intruded,  and  the  valleys  are  broad  and  shallow.  In 
Scotland,  we  have,  consequently,  two  extensive  moun- 
tainous districts,  occupied  chielly  with  rocks  of 
Silurian  age,  and  an  intervening  valley  Idled  up  with 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  measure* 
The  northern  mountain  region  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Glen,  which  is  a  fissured  anticlinal  axis  in 
the  Silurian  strata.    It  is  difficult  to  group  the 


mountains  in  this  district.  The  Grampians  from 
Aberdeen  to  Argyle  shew  the  nu>st  marked  linear 
arrangement ;  the  greatest  eminence  in  this  range 
is  Ben  Lawers  (.'{945  feet).  Between  the  Grampians 
and  the  Great  Glen  a  succession  of  great  eminences 
occur,  the  highest  of  which,  and  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  British  Isles,  is  IJen  Nevis  (4406 
feet).  To  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  region  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains, 
reaching  in  Ben  Attow  a  height  of  4001)  feet- 
Caithness  consists  of  plains  of  undulating  sand-rtone, 
covered  with  drift ;  the  headland*  and  sea-cliffs  in 
this  county  are  bold  and  striking.  The  coast  line 
of  the  l'alreozoic  region  of  the  m.rth  of  Scotland  is 
repeatedly  broken  by  numerous  and  large  friths  or 
sea-lochs,  and  the  interior  alwunds  in  picturesque 
lakes.  The  Silurians  of  the  south  of  Scotland  form 
an  extensive  mountain  raugo  crossing  the  island 
from  St  Abb's  Head  to  Stranraer.  The  rocks  are 
less  indurated  than  in  the  north,  and  the  scenery 
is  consequently  not  so  wild.  The  mountains  have 
generally  broad  flattened  forms,  intersected  by  deep 
pastoral  glens,  which  widen  out  into  broader  valleys 
and  dales.  The  principal  heights  are  Hartfell 
(2790  feet)  and  Black  Larg  (2890  feet).  The  great 
central  valley  of  Scotland  embraces  the  basins  of 
the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay.  It  contains  several 
tracts  of  rich  table-land,  and  is  frequently  broken 
through  by  igneous  rocks,  chielly  trapjiean,  which 
project  into  1*old  and  picturesque  hills. 

England  ami  Wales,  in  the  Caiuhriau  and  Silurian 
districts,  have  the  same  mountainous  cliaracter  as 
similar  districts  in  Scotland ;  but  as  so  much  of 
England  is  occupied  with  newer  strata,  it  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  level  country, 
traversed  by  ridges  of  varying  elevation,  which 
form  the  water-sheds  of  the  country.  The  range, 
lieginning  with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  is  continued 
from  the  borders  of  Scotland  southwards,  as  the 
Pennine  range,  through  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, WestmorelantL,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  1200  to  3000  feet,  reaching  its  highest 
summit  in  Croasfcll,  Cumberland,  which  is  3383  feet 
high.  The  l«and  of  Lias  and  Oolite,  extending  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorset,  forms  a  tortuous  range  of 
table-land,  rising  sometimes  into  hills  to  the  height 
of  1561)  feet,  and  throughout  its  course  presenting 
generally  a  l>old  escarpment  to  the  west,  and  having 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  To  the  west  of  this 
range  of  table-land  are  the  valleys  of  the  York- 
shire Ouse,  the  Trent,  and  the  Severn ;  on  the 
east,  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Thames.  Beyond  these  two  rivers,  the  country 
rises  iuto  a  range  of  low  chalk-hills,  which  follow 
the  cretaceous  strata  from  Norfolk  to  Wilts, 
dividing  with  the  strata  into  three  ranges,  two  of 
which  take  an  easterly  direction  through  Sussex 
and  Surrey  and  Kent,  bordering  the  Wealden  Btrata, 
and  forming  the  South  and  North  1  >owus.  Devon 
and  Cornwall  are  mountainous,  from  the  intrusion 
of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  through  the 
Palu-ozoio  strata. 

The  details  of  the  physical  geography  are  given 
under  the  names  of  the  several  counties,  lakes, 
rivers,  &c 

t'liiimtr,-  The  climate  of  G.  B.  derives  its  peculiar 
character  from  the  insular  situation  of  the  country, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevaibug  direction  of 
the  wiuda.  It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  winters  l»eing  considerably  warmer,  and 
the  summers  colder  than  at  places  w  ithin  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude.  For  at  least  three  months, 
the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranges  l>ctwc«n 
50°-0  and  60°D  ;  for  other  three  months  it  continues 
about  60"  0,  or  occasionally  a  little  higher,  seldom 
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History. — The  natural  history  of  G.  B. 
generally   with   that  of  continental 


more  than  three  degrees  ;  and  for  the  remaining  inches ;  in  1861,  it  was  182  inches;  and  in  the  month 
six  months  it  ordinarily  ranges  between  36**0  and  ,  of  November  of  that  year  the  enormous  quantity  of 
48*0.  Since  the  Ft e porta  of  the  Registrar-general  3541  inches  fell  at  this  station.  At  Tyndruni,  in 
clearly  prove  that  the  temperature  must  conducive  Perthshire,  134  5  inc  hes  fell  in  1861;  and  at  this 
to  health  is  between  50° -0  and  60° "0,  it  follows  that,  I  place,  anil  among  the  Arrochar  Hill*,  the  monthly 
as  far  as  concerns  temperature,  the  climate  of  G.  B.  [  rainfall  is  occasionally  between  20  and  30  inches, 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

As  appears  from  data  furnished  by  the  Reports  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Meteorological  Societies, 
the  mean  temperature  of  England  is  49°*5,  and 
of  Scotland  47""5.  The  mean  temperatures  of  tho 
following  places,  arranged  according  to  the  lati- 
tude, have  been  deduced  from  the  same  sources  : 
Guernsey,  50**2;  Truro,  5I*3;  Ventnor,  51**5 ; 
Barnstaple,  50' 8;  Aldcrshott,  49**4 ;  Greenwich, 
49**5;  Bedford,  49*3;  Derby,  48*8;  Liverpool, 
4S,'9;  Manchester.  48°*0;  Isle  of  Man,  47°  8 ; 
Scarborough,  47*-<>;  Milne-Graden  (Berwick),  46"  fi; 
Dalkeith,  46B-9 ;  Rothesay,  47*  8  ;  Greenock,  47°*9 : 
Arbroath,  46'  6  ;  Culloden,  46*  8  ;  Tongue,  46'*5  ; 
Sandwick  (Orkney),  45*15 ;  and  Bressay  (Shetland), 
45**3.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of  fidly  six 
degrees  t>etween  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Shetland.  As  this  difference  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  it  follows,  that 
it  will  become  greater  as  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
increases  ;  and  hence,  while  the  winter  temperat tires 
are  respectively  42  *2  and  30  5,  the  summer  tempera- 
tures are  01°8  and  53°*4.  A  pretty  regular  decrease 
of  temperature,  with  an  increase  of  latitude,  will  be 
observed,  particularly  if  the  places  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  series 
by  themselves.  It  wdl  appear,  on  examination,  that 
the  temperatures  of  places  on  the  west  are  about 
a  degree  in  excess  of  those  of  places  in  the  same 
latitudes,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  Atlantic. 
In  winter,  the  differences  between  the  west  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  arc  still  grea tor.  Thus, 
whilst  the  winter  tein[>erature  of  Truro  is  45°*0  ; 
Guernsey,  43°  *8  ;  Ventnor  and  Barnstaple,  42°"2 ; 
Isle  of  Man.  418;  I  Liverpool,  40*  6  ;  and  Greenock, 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  as  far 
as  Shetland,  39° 'A— that  of  Greenwich  is  37**9 ;  Not- 
tingham. 37*  3;  York,  37°1  ;  Scarborough,  38*-8; 
Dalkeith,  37**0 ;  Arbroath.  37**1 ;  and  Culloden,  38**2. 

The  south-west  winds  are  the  most  prevalent  | 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and  May, 
when  they,  give  place  to  the  north-east  winds. 
The  notoriously  dry  and  parching  character  of  the 
latter  render  them  very  deleterious  to  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  south-west  winds,  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  arc  moist  and  genial,  and  it  is  on  their 
greater  frequency — being,  as  compared  with  the 
north-east,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one— that 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  a  great  measure 
depends. 

In  those  districts  of  England  where  hdls  do  not 
interfere,  the  antiual  rainfall  is  about  25  inches,  and  in 
similar  jxarts  of  Scotland  about  28  inches ;  but  these 
amounts,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum 
falls,  are  variously  increased  liy  proximity  to  hills, 
according  as  the  place  is  situated  in  the  east  or  west 
of  the  island,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  direction  of 


ither  of  plants 

or  animals,  arc  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Tho 
flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Germany;  but  in  the  south  of 
England  there  is,  at  might  be  expected,  a  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  north-west  of 
France;  and  some  j>lants  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere 
in  Britain  but  in  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
mountains  of  Wales,  Cuml>erland,  and  Scotland 
have  a  vegetation  resembling  that  of  Scandinavia 
more  than  that  of  the  mountains  of  Central  or 
Southern  Eurojie.  The  state  of  the  case  is  much 
the  same  as  to  the  fauna.  There  are,  however, 
many  remarkable  instances  both  of  plants  and 
animals,  which,  from  these  apparent  relations  to 
continental  Europe,  might  lie  exjiected  in  G.  B.,  and 
which  are  not  indigenous  to  it  As  examples,  may 
be  mentioned,  anions  plants,  the  Norway  spruce, 
and  among  animals,  the  lemming,  both  common  in 
Scandinavia.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  of 
cidtivation  has  completely  banished  from  G.  B. 
many  of  the  animals  which  were  once  numerous,  as 
bears,  wolves,  4c  But  on  the  contrary,  many  plants 
which  were  unquestionably  introduced  by  man, 
have  becomo  thoroughly  natural i.«ed. 

KthntAogy. — The  present  population  of  the  island 
of  G.  B.  is  the  result  of  successive  waves  of  immi- 
gration and  conquest.  When  the  Komans  invaded 
Britain  (54  B.C.),  the  inhabitants  were  Celtic  ;  and 
they  continued  to  be  essentially  so  until  the  5th 
aud  6th  centuries,  when— the  1  toman  a  having  pre- 
viously retired  — the  level  parts  of  the  country  were 
gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  German  tribes 
from  the  opjiositc  coasts.  Then  followed  invasions 
of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  the  Normans, 
however,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  adding  any  new  ethno- 
logical clement ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
(excepting  Wales)  and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
may  be  considered  as  sprung  from  an  amalgamation 
of  the  original  Celtic  with  German  and  Scandinavian 
blood,  tho  latter  having  predominated  so  as  to 
determine  the  language,  institutions,  and  character 
of  the  resulting  rare.  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  still  inhabited  by  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.     See  Welsh  Lan- 

Ol'AOK   A.ND  LlTKKATrRR  ;    SCOTLAND,   PlCTS,  and 

Scots-,  Ireland;  Celtic  Nations;  Britannia; 
Anglo-Saxons. 


the  wind  which  brings  the  rain,  and  by  its  lying  to 
the  wind  or  lee  side  of  these  hills.  Since  it  is  the 
south-wi-st  winds  which  bring  the  rain,  the  heaviest 
falls  take  place  among  the  bills  in  the  west  of  the 
country ;  and  it  may  be  here  olrscrved  that,  iu  the 
west,  where  there  are  no  hill*  lying  to  the  north- 
west, west,  or  south-west,  the  annual  rainfall  is 
about  the  minimum.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Corn- 
wall, Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  West  Highlands, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  45  to  65  inches.  In  some 
places,  however,  this  amount  is  far  exceeded.  At 
Seathwaitc,  in  Cumberland,  for  instance,  the  rainfall 
is  truly  tropical,  the  mean  annual  amount  being  127 


Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdo 
into  which  the  island  was  once  divided,  tho  distinc- 
tion,  for  certain  purposes,  is  still  kept  up  England 
(including  Wales),  the  larger  ami  southern  division, 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  55°  48',  the 
boundary-line  running  between  Berwiek-on-Tweed 
and  the  Sol  way  Firth  (see  Border,  The)  ;  its 
greatest  length  is  about  400,  anil  its  greatest  breadth 
about  320  miles.  Area,  about  58,300  square  miles. 
England  resembles  to  some  extent  a  triangle  in 
shape,  its  southern  shore  forming  the  broad  l>ase, 
and  its  east  and  west  coasts  gradually  approaching 
untd  the  ajiex  is  reached  at  Berwick-on-'fweed. 
Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ; 
its  greatest  length  (from  tho  Mull  of  Galloway 
to  Dun  net  Head)  is  about  287  miles;  its  greatest 
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breadth  (from  Peterhead  to  Ardnamurchan  Point) 
about  182  miles  ;  elsewhere,  however,  the  breadth 
is  much  less.  Between  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  and 
Dundiarton,  on  the  Clyde,  it  is  only  33  miles ; 
between  the  brad  of  Loch  Broom,  on  the  went 
coast,  and  of  Dornoch  Firth,  on  the  east,  only 
26  miles ;  and  north  of  Inverness,  the  average 
breadth  does  not  exceed  70  mile*.  The  entire  area 
is  about  31,300  aquare  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  Scotland  ia  irregularly  distributed 
into  mountain  and  valley,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion spreading  into  level  plains.  The  eastern  coast 
forms  a  waving,  continuous,  and  rarely  broken 
line ;  but  tho  western  is  extremely  irregular,  being 
deeply  indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  Bca, 
and  exhibiting  steep  promontories  and  mountainous 
islands.  The  wbolc  country  ia  phyaically  divided 
into  Highlands  and  Lowland*— the  former  compre- 
hending the  north-west,  west,  and  central  portions  ; 
the  latter,  generally  speaking,  the  east  coast,  and 
the  country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Jjttand*. — The  island  of  U.  B.  is  surrounded  by 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesey,  the  Noilly  Isles,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  outlying  Channel  Islands,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides, 
each  having  generally  a  mainland  encircled  by 
small  islands  and  rocks,  hare  or  scantily  covered, 
which  sea-fowls  inhabit,  fishermen  in  their  boats 
visit,  and  shepherds  sometimes  dwell  in  during 
summer.  The  coast  against  the  North  Sea  has 
few  islands,  except  Thanet,  Shcppey,  and  some 
low  lauds,  which  are  isolated  at  high  water.  Coquet, 
Staples,  Holy  Island,  May  Island.  Inchkeith,  and 
Inchcolm,  are  the  only  ones  inhabited.  The 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  lie  to  the  north.  St 
Michael,  Looe,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  only 
islands  on  the  south  coast,  except  those  sometimes 
connected  with  the  land,  and  the  Cliannel  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  All  the  other  islands 
lie  on  the  west  coast,  extending  from  the  Scilly 
Isles,  through  Anglesey  and  Man,  to  the  Island  of 
Lewis.  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  then*  were 
about  .'500  of  these  inlands  and  nicks,  of  which  only 
175  were  inhabited  ;  but  in  18(il  a  more  careful 
enumeration  was  made,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Scotland  alone  had  787,  of  which  180  were 
inhabited.  The  returns  for  England  have  not  yet 
be"n  published. 

For  administrative  purposes,  O.  B.,  with  its 
surrounding  islamls  (excepting  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  arc  under  peculiar 
juris'lii:tioii\  is  divided  into  84  counties  or  shires. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  their  several  areas  and 
populations : 
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7.3)8 
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43.131 

631.719 

47.181 

631.559 
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6»,.r;:. 

5,51  >3 

S4.845 

.11,135 

137,54(1 

3,031 

10,065 

9.956 
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11,779 
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1,979 

11,400 
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33.056 

131,511 
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11.973 
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Ikeland  is,  since  the  anion  of  Ireland,  the  full  composing  the  kingdom,  6.  B.  possesses  a  multitade 
official  designation  of  the  country  more  generally  j  of  dependencies,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent^ 
know  a  as  Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
Kingdom.  It  includes  the  two  large  islands  of  stituting  '  an  empire  ou  which  the  sun  never  sets.' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  smaller  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  popula- 
islands,  together  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  tion,  Ac.,  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  this 
Iale  of  Man.    In  addition  to  the  home-territories  empire,  according  to  the  latest  available  accounts : 


CXTTED  KINGDOM. 
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1.803,864 
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718,323 
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806.274 
2.304,386 

15,009,443 
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t.0li,V7il 
9.888.749 

1.111.793 
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14.081 ,7«i 
6,801  .8*7 
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%i,n»< 

40,<«l 

307,790 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Most  of  the  snbjects  which  would  enter  into 
ft  complete  account  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
treated  under  separate  head*.  We  can  only  afford 
ajtacc  here  for  tne  following  brief  indications  of  a 
general  kind  : 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  O.  B.  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  production  of  the  two  primary 
necessities  of  society  — bread-stuffs  (chiefly  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats),  and  grass,  roots,  Jtc.,  as  food  for 
domestic  animals.  For  this  purpose,  both  the  soil 
and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  with  regard  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  no  agricultural  statistics  have 
ever  been  obtained,  so  that  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  products  can  only  be  guessed  at.  M'Cnlloch 
estimated  the  number  of  acres  in  England  under 
grain  cn<}«i  in  1852  1853  at  6J  millions  (wheat,  3 
millions  ;  barley,  1  ;  oats  and  rye,  2 ;  beans  and 
peas,  \),  and  the  total  produce  at  271  million 
quarters  —  valne,  £37,000,000.  The  produce  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and  clover,  is  estimated  at 
£26,000,000.  The  annual  value  t*f  the  pastures  and 
meadow-hay  is  immense.  The  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  |»art  of  the  island  ;  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Treasury,  the 


undertaking  was  not  continued  beyond  1857.  Ia 
that  year  there  were  3,556,572  acres  under  rotation, 
the  chief  crops  being  grass  and  hay,  1 ,459305  acres  ; 
oats,  938,613  acres,  yielding  32.750,763  bushels  ; 
wheat.  223,152,  yielding  6,154,966  bushels;  barley, 
198,387,  yielding' 6,564,429  bushels  ;  turnips,  476.691 
acres,  yielding  6.690,109  tons  |  potatoes,  139,819 
acres,  yielding  430,468  tons.  The  total  number  of 
live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amounted  to  6.989,363 
—viz.,  185,409  horses,  97-1,437  cattle.  5,683. 168  sheep, 
and  146,354  swine  (see  also  Ikbxaxd).  The  amount 
of  corn  and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom, however,  ia  not  nearly  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  The  average  importation 
of  grain  during  the  last  fifteen  years  amounted 
to  10,100,000  quarters.  Butter  to  the  value  of 
£4,902.394,  ami  cheese  to  the  value  of  *  1,636,799, 
was  imported  in  1861.  Of  cattle  for  consumption 
there  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  1861, 
104,569;  sheep  awl  lambs,  320.219;  and  swine, 
24,452- the  value  Wing  £2,117.860.  The  farm 
capital  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  Wn 
estimated  in  a  widely  different  manner  by  various 
authorities. 

Manufacture*.— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  textile  manufactures : 
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The  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  King-  |  For  other  great  branches  of  Industry,  see  Iroit, 
dom  in  1860  was  384,  of  which  numlier  306  were  in   Fottery,  kc. 

England  and  Wales,  52  in  Scotland,  and  26  in       Import*  and  Erjnrt*. — The  following  table  exhi- 
Ireland.    The  quantity  of  paper  manufactured  was  bits  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
—England  and  Wales,  166,739,390  lbs,;  Scotland,    five  years  ending  1861  : 
47,520,910  lbs.;  Ireland,  9,314,985  lbs. 
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Tho  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  from  British 
jiorts  in  1861  amounted  in  value  to  £4,419,762;  and 
the  computed  real  value  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £35, 694,297.  Coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wool  were  the  largest 
items  in  this  total. 

Gold  and  Silver  flullion  and  Specie.  The  com  - 
puted  real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
specie  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858 
was  £29.493,190 ;  in  1859.  £37.070.156;  in  1860, 
£22,978.196  :  and  in  1861,  £18.747.0*5.  Of  this  quan- 
tity. Australia  sent  bv  far  the  most^vi/.,  in  1858, 
£9.066,289;  1859,  £8.027.854 ;  I860,  £0,719.857; 
and  1861,  i. 0.33 1,828.  Mexico.  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  were  the  next  largest  cx|wrters, 
then  the  United  States  and  France.  The  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period 
were— 1858,  £19,628.876;  1859.  £35,688,803;  I860, 
£25,534,708  ;  1801,  £20,811,648. 


Coinage. — The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  tho 
royal  Mint  in  1861  was  £8,190,170  ;  silver,  £209,484; 
copper,  £274,624,  giving  a  total  of  £8,674,278. 

Shipping.  To  carry  on  this  vast  trade,  O.  B. 
had,  in  1861  (exclusive  of  river-steamers),  19,288 
registered  sailing-vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage  of  3,918,511  tons,  ami  997  steamers,  carrying 
441,184  tons,  making  together  20.2S5  vessels,  of 
4.359,695  ton*  burden,  and  employing,  exclusive  of 
masters,  171.957  seamen.  I  hiring  the  same  year, 
there  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1186  vessels,  215  of  them  steam,  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  310,900  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  British  ports  in  1861 
was  26,595,641  tons,  21,924,983  tons  representing 
cargoes,  the  rest  being  in  ballast.  The  coast- 
trade  of  O.  B.  during  the  same  vear  amounted  to 
17,355,235  tons,  all  but  8*000  tons  being  carri.Hl 
by  British  ships. 

-The  total  length  of  lines  open  for 
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traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  I860  was  10.433 
miles.  During  the  year,  lit3.435.678  passen£tTs 
travelled,  of  whom  2U.625.S51  were  first  clan, 
49.011.814  second  claim,  and  '.'3.7GS.013  third  class. 
The  amount  of  money  derived  from  these  travellers 
was— first  class,  X3.170.935 ;  second  class.  £3.944.7 13; 
third  class,  £4.162.487.  Luggage,  mails,  Ac,  brought 
up  the  receipts  from  lwissenger- traffic  to  £13,085,756. 
The  goods-traffic  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£14.680.866.  making  a  total  income  of  £27.766.622. 
The  total  amount  invested  in  railways  by  shares 
ami  loans  in  1858  was  £325,375,507,  ou  which  was 
paid  intrust  to  the  total  amount  of  16.653, 166. 
The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1858  was  3Ufi 
per  cent ;  the  proportion  per  cent  of  ex  ju  nditure  to 
total  receipts  in  I860  was  4J_.  In  I860,  the  rolling 
Stock  of  the  various  companies  consisted  of  580 1 
locomotives,  15.076  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and 
150.574  wagons  of  all  kinds. 

HecrniK  and  Expewliturc — The  following  table 
shews  the  revenue  aud  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  also  the 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  revenue : 
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These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  amount 
raised  for  state  purposes — to  find  that  out,  the 
amount  paid  for  collection  of  the  revenue  must  be 
added,  which  is  about  4|  millions,  and  also  soma 
other  items. 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived 
from  the  various  sources  of  customs,  excise,  stamps, 
taxes,  property  and  income  tax,  post-office,  crown 
lands,  Ac.  The  following  arc  the  sums  (after  deducting 


payments  for  collection  of  revenue)  received  by 
the  Exchequer  in  1861  from  the  chief  of  these 
sources  :  Customs,  £22,765.338  ;  excise,  £17.266.586  ; 
stamps,  £831)7,287  ;  taxes,  £2,927.573  ;  property 
and  income  tax,  £'..i.i;s7.750  ;  post-office,  £1,.C>  1,660  ; 
crown  lands,  £2U3,47i> ;  old  stores,  Ac,  £i  ,i)l'.»,510. 
The  following  are  the  great  items  of  ex|tendi- 
turc  in  the  same  year :  National  debt,  funded  and 
uufunded,  jt26,09i  i,260  ;  civil  list,  and  civil  charges  of 
all  kimls,  -t.1 1,712. 191  ;  army,  including  ordnance, 
*1.-.,70<.'T2P<J  ;  n.-kvy.  £12,608,042.  . 

Xatioital  Debt.  —  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1861,  the  national  debt  of  (>reat  Britain  and  Ireland 
amounted  to  £7W,!HH,so~,  of  which  £78-..  .20,(107 
was  funded,  and  £1. 5,529,  SUP  was  unfunded.  See 
Debt,  National. 

Army  and  Xary.—  See  British  Army  ;  and 
Navy,  British. 

Form  of  GomrnmenL  — The  government  of 
G.  B.  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  '  Constitutional 
Monarchy,'  in  which  the  sovereign  accepts  of  his 
dignity  under  an  express  agreement  to  abide  by 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  See  Coronatiom 
Oath.  The  sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Brunswick,  now  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
person  of  either  a  male  or  a  female.  The  sovereign 
(king  or  queen)  is  the  directing  power  in  the  execu- 
tive of  government ;  whUe  the  legislative  function 
is  exercised  by  parliament.  Further  information 
regarding  the  British  Constitution  and  Laws  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  Parliament  ;  Ministry  ; 
Common  Law.  Courts  of;  Juihjks,  Ac. 

Monti/,  WeijhU,  and  Measure*.  See  Pocnd ; 
Mint  ;  Wrights  ani»  M ea.hu res. 

/YWiy»'tw.— The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant 
state,  but  all  religions— not  offensive  to  public 
or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and  their 
different  forms  of  worship  practised,  without  inter- 
ference from  any  quarter  whatever.  There  are  two 
churches  'established'  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  England  and  Ireland,  the  established 
church  is  Episcopal  in  its  government,  and  called 
the  '  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland'  (q.  v.). 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
church  is  I'resbyterian.  See  Scotland,  Chi-rch 
or.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in 
the  census  of  1661  religious  statistics  were  not 
included),  the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together 
with  the  sittings  provided,  in  England  aud  Wales, 
and  the  estimated  numtier  of  attendants  on  a 
particular  day,  were  as  follows :' 
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Education  —  England.  —  In  England,  the  chief 
institutions  for  education  are  the  ancient  national 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  the  more 
recent  institutions  of  London.  Durham,  and  Lam- 
peter in  Wales ;  the  classical  schools  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter-houac,  and 
Rugby  ;  the  various  military  schools ;  the  colleges 
of  the  dissenting  denominations  ;  the  middle-class 
schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  'adventure'  schools,  or  by  associated 
bodies  acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  are 
responsible ;  the  schools  of  design  ;  and  the  various 
elementary  schools  and  training  colic-gun  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1851  was  46,042,  of  which  15,518  were  public— i.e., 
schools  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income  from  some 
source  besides  the  scholars,  and  30,524  private — 
i.  e.,  sustained  entirely  by  the  payments  of  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  was  2, 144,378,  of  whom 
1,422,982  attended  the  public,  and  721.396  the 
private  schools.  As  the  imputation  then  amounted 
to  17,927,609,  this  gives  a  proportion  of  1  scholar 
to  every  8)  of  the  inhabitant*.  The  education 
statistics  of  England  for  1861  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Seotiand.— Scotland  possesses  four  universities  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education— via.,  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen, 
besides  a  variety  of  minor  colleges  connected  with 
the  Episcopalian,  Free  Church,  and  other  non- 
established  churches ;  a  complete  system  of  parish 
schools  (see  National  Education)  ;  grammar 
schools  or  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which 
serve  as  preparatory  gymnasia  for  the  universities, 
and  a  large  number  of  'denominational  schools.' 
In  1851,  the  number  of  day-schools  was  5242.  of 
•which  3349  were  public,  and  1893  private.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  368,517,  of  whom  280,045 
belonged  to  the  public,  and  88,472  to  the  private 
schools.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,888,742,  this 
gives  a  percentage  of  1276,  or  1  scholar  to  every 
Vt  °f  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education 
statistics  of  1861,  the  number  of  children  from  6  to 
15  years  of  age,  attending  school  in  Scotland,  were 
441,166,  whicn,  out  of  a  population  of  3,061,251, 
gives  1  scholar  to  every  6}  of  the  inhabitants. 

y/istory  —  On  the  1st  of  May  1707.  during  the  ] 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  union  of  England  and  [ 
Scotland  was  formally  accomplished.  In  the  latter  j 
of  these  countries,  the  terms  at  first  excited  the  ! 


utmost  dissatisfaction,  ami  even  indignation;  but 
the  progress  of  time  has  shewn  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  cither  nation  could  have 
cxjHoicnced.  The  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
were  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  party, 
headed  by  Harley  and  St  John  (Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke),  who  kept  up  a  constant  intrigue  with  the 
Pretender,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  restora- 
tion. This  treachery  was  defeated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  majesty  in  1713  According  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  took  the  title  of  George  1.  The  Whijjs 
now  ccgained  their  asccudcncy,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Walpolo  (q.  v.),  now  rising  to  eminence,  at 
oiiceproceeded  to  itni>each  the  more  important  of 
the  Tory  leaders.  Other  severities  drove  the  more 
im;>aticnt  of  that  party  to  attempt  bringing  in  the 
Pretender  by  force  of  anus.  In  1715,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  in  Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
in  England,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  both 
efforts,  however,  proved  aliortive,  ami  were  speedily 
crushed.  Five  years  later,  occurred  the  frightful 
catastrophe  known  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  when 
the  nation  was  saved  from  anarchy  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Walpolc.  The  latter  now  became 
premier  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under 
him  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England 
continued  steadily  to  advance,  though  little  improve- 
ment was  as  yet  perceptible  cither  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  George  I.  diea  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  George  II.  An  attempt  was  again  made 
by  the  Tories  to  oust  the  Whigs  from  power,  but 
was  frustrated  by  Walpole,  who  still  continued 
the  prime  mover  of  public  affairs.  In  1739,  after 
a  peace  of  extraordinary  duration,  he  was  forced 
by  popular  clamour  into  a  war  with  Spain,  on 
account  of  sone  efforts  made  by  that  country 
to  check  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  in  its  American  colonies.  This  war  was 
feebly  carried  on,  and  inglorionsly  terminated ; 
but  the  attention  of  England  was  speeddy  drawn 
towards  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession,  in  which  it 
was  involved  through  the  anxiety  of  the  king  for 
his  Hanoverian  possessions,  and  the  strong  antipathy 
of  the  people  to  the  French.  Walpole,  disapproving 
of  the  war,  was  driven  from  office  in  1743  George 
II.  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  himself,  and 
at  Dettingeu  proved  himself  a  man  of  courage  and 
spirit  But  the  success  of  the  French  at  Fontenoy 
in  1745  paralysed  the  efforts  of  England  during  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  ;  and  in  1748,  after  nine  years* 
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fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Cha  polio, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations  should 
mutually  restore  their  conquests,  and  go  back  to 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  before 
the  war  !  Meanwhile,  jt  second  attempt  bad  been 
made  (1745-1746)  by  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  to  win  Itack  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
This  attempt,  known  as  the  second  rebellion,  was 
crushed  at  Oulloden  (April  16,  1746),  and  shortly 
after,  a  variety  of  iniiiortant  measures  were  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  relating  to  Scotland 
(generally,  and  to  the  Highlands  in  particular,  which 
Lad  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  both  of  conciliating 
the  inhabitants  and  increasing  their  civilisation. 
Now,  after  a  long  period  of  indolence  and  poverty, 
Scotland  began  to  make  advances  towards  that 
equality  with  England,  in  respect  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  which  it  has  since  attained. 

In  1756  broke  out  the  'Seven  Years'  War,'  in 
which  Britain  took  the  side  of  Frederick  the  Great 
against  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland.  It 
achieved  no  triumphs  in  Europe ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  suffered  a  signal  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Bake  of  Cumberland,  with  40,000  men,  in  Hanover ; 
but  in  India,  Clive  deprived  the  French  of  most  of 
their  possessions,  while  Wolfe,  in  the  New  World, 
conquered  their  colony  of  Canada.  In  the  midst  of 
this  war,  George  II.  died  (1760),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  1IL,  whose  reign  proved 
to  he  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  annals  of  British  history.  At  this  time,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  was  William  Pitt,  after- 
wards the  treat  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  but  the  favour 
which  George  III.  shewed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
feeble  and  narrow-minded  Tory  nobleman,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  former  to  retire  from  office. 
Spain  now  joined  France  against  Britain,  as  Pitt 
had  foreseen  and  foretold ;  but  fortune  showered 

the  arms  of  the  latter, 
she  was  allowed  to 
many  of  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions 
of  both  her  antagonists.  Those  wars,  however, 
largely  increased  the  national  debt. 

George  IIL  now  shewed  himself  anxious  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  great  Whig  families 
who  had  brought  in  the  dynasty  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  nation  took  the  alarm,  and  for  some 
time  was  strongly  disaffected  towards  its  sovereign, 
who  was  believed  to  be  wholly  under  the  influence 
©f  his  Scotch  premier,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Popular 
indignation  at  last  forced  the  latter  to  resign  in 
1763.  His  successor,  Grenville,  inaugurated  his 
advancement  to  office  by  the  prosecution  for  lil>el 
of  Wilkos,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  who  hail 
made  himself  conspicuous  bv  his  attacks  both  on 
Bute  and  his  royal  master.  The  proceedings  in  this 
case  lasted  some  years,  and  were  nttended  with 
tumults  of  a  serious  nature,  and  a  vehemence  if  not 
rancour  of  public  feeling  that  indicated  the  magni- 
tude of  the  discontent  which  prevailed.  During  the 
administration  of  Grenville,  too,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  tax  the  American  colonies  by  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  Against  this 
the  colonies  protested,  and  the  succeeding  Whig 
ministry  of  Rockingham  repealed  it.  This  ministry, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  replaced  by 
one  formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  finauces  led  to 
another  at U rapt  at  American  taxation,  and  an  act 
for  imposing  duties  on  the  imports  of  tea,  glass,  and 
colour*,  was  passed.  This  mcasuro  excited  the  most 
determined  opposition  among  the  colonists  ;  and 
finally,  in  1774,  war  broke  out  between  them  and 
the  mother-country,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  in 
which  the  former  were  supported  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,    It  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment 
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of  their  independence,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  (1783).  During  almost 
the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North  directed  the  policy  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  success  nf  a  vote  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  that  forced  them  to  resign  early  in  1782. 
It  was  followed  by  the  second  Rockingham  ministry, 
and  that  soon  after  by  the  Shelburne  ministry,  only 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  in  it  of  the  younger 
Pitt  The  lukewarm  Whiggism  of  Lord  Shelburno 
gave  offence  to  Fox  and  other  more  advanced  poli- 
tical thinkers  ;  the  result  was  a  coalition  of  the 
Foxites  with  the  followers  of  Lord  North.  This 
coalition,  factious  and  unprincipled  in  the  hut 
degree,  triumphed,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Coali- 
tion ministry,  held  the  scald  of  office  during  the  year 
1783.  Fox's  India  BUI,  the  purjwse  of  which  was 
virtually  to  transfer  the  government  and  patronage 
of  India  from  the  East  India  C<im|>auy  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  This  bill 
was  considered  by  the  king  to  aim  at  fixing  the 
ministry  in  power  beyond  the  control  of  both  him- 
self and  the  people,  and  having  induced  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  it,  he  compelled  the  ministry 
to  resign.  Pitt  was  then  appointed  prime  minister 
and  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer.  Sec  Pitt.  In 
1786  commenced  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
who  was  iiniM  ached  by  the  Whi^  leaders.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted, 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  unquestionable  ;  manufactures  increased, 
agriculture  improved,  and — especially  in  Scotland— 
an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  itolitical  and  other 
questions  of  imiMirtance  spread  through  the  com- 
munity, as  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Burns.  The  French  Revolution  ( 1789)  at  first 
strengthened  this  interest,  but  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  produced  a  decided  reaction  ;  and 
for  many  years  all  classes,  at  least  all  the  so-called 
'  respectable  classes,'  were  fanatically  averse  to  the 
slightest  innovation.  In  1793,  the  ministry  of  Pitt, 
without  any  real  cause,  declared  war  against  the 
French  republic,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan.  This  contest  lasted  till  the  peaoo 
of  Amicus  in  1801,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
disastrous  to  G.  B.,  except  at  sea,  where  the  victories 
of  Howe,  off  Brest,  Jervis,  off  Cape  8t  Vincent, 
Duncan,  off  Camperdown,  and  Nelson  in  Ahoukir 
Bay,  served  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Other  features  of  the  time  were  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Britaiu  by  the  French,  which  called 
forth  volunteer  corps  in  every  part  of  the  island ; 
the  Irish  rebellion,  which,  though  assisted  by  a 
French  force,  proved  a  failure ;  ami  the  trial 
and  condemnation  at  Edinburgh  of  the  popular 
reformers,  Mure,  Palmer,  &c  Pitt,  who  had  left 
office  just  before  the  j>eace  of  Amiens,  was  succeeded 
by  Addington,  who  was  compelled  to  renew  the 
war  with  Bonajiartc  in  1803.  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  latter  evaded  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  that  peace.  Again,  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  invade  the  country,  and  collected  an  immense 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  professedly  for  that  purpose,  in 
1803,  but  was  completely  kept  in  check  l>y  Nelson. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805  nearly  annihilated 
tho  navy  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  on  laml,  the 
arras  of  France  were  victorious ;  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  (1805)  broke  up  most  effectually  that 
coalition  of  continental  powers  against  France 
which  G.  B.  bail  fostered  and  formed.  The  shock  of 
this  disaster  gave  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  who  expired 
in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  was  followed  to 
I  tho  grave  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  by 
his  rival,  Fox.  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena 
and  Auerstadt,  and  of  Russia  at  Fried  land,  placed 
G.  B.  in  a  most  perilous  predicament    All  the 
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nations  of  Europe  were  compelled  by  Bonaparte  to 
exclude  British  merchandise  from  their  {torts,  and 
the  island  of  G.  B.  itself  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  Secure,  however,  in  the  protection  of 
her  invincible  navy,  she  !>orc  np  bravely  against 
her  terrible  isolation,  increased  her  intercourse  with 
her  own  vast  colonies,  ruined  the  commerce  of  her 
enemies,  and  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  her  great  enemy  on  the  continent 
The  first  people  that  shewed  a  tendency  to  revolt 
against  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  were 
tne  Spaniards.  G.  B.  at  once  offered  to  aasist 
them  with  arms  and  money ;  and  in  18(18  a  force 
was  landed  in  Portugal  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  war  which  ensued  (known  as  the  '  Peninsular 
War')  lasted  till  1814,  and  ended  in  the  French 
being  driven  back  in  disorder  into  their  own 
country  at  Toulouse.  Meanwhile,  ruin  liad  overtaken 
the  French  army  in  Russia ;  A  nutria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  had  combined  with  G.  B.  against  Bona- 
parte ;  and  in  1814  the  allies  entered  Paris,  and  the 
French  emj>eror  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  retire 
to  Elba.  His  return  in  18 IS,  once  m«>ro  threw 
Europe  into  disorder  and  agitation  ;  but  hi*  power 
was  finally  shattered  at  Waterloo  by  Wellington 
and  Bliicher,  and  peace  restored  to  Europe.  The 
contest  had  cost  Britain  (which  had  to  subsidise 
most  of  her  allies)  an  enormous  expense.  See 
Debt.  National.  Early  in  the  same  year,  G.  B. 
closed  an  unsatisfactory  war  with  America,  which 
had  lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  and  which  had 
originated  in  the  assumption  by  G.  B.  of  her  right 
to  search  for  and  impress  British  sailors  on  board 
the  commercial  shipping  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  long  conflict  between  France  and 
Eurojic  was  over,  the  thoughts  of  the  people  were 
again  turned  to  the  question  of  political  reform. 
Four  years  of  extraordinary  mercantile  depression, 
which  followed  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  partly 
resulting  from  ImmI  harvests,  and  partly  from 
G.  B.'s  having  ceased  to  enjoy  that  monopoly  of 
commerce  which  she  did  during  the  war,  had 
made  the  ]»eople  discontented,  and  the  shame- 
ful massacre  of  the  Manchester  operatives  in  St 
Peter's  Fields  by  the  yeomanry  in  1819  -  commonly 
known  as  the  "Peterloo  Massacre— excited  strong 
indignation  ;  but  a  horror  of  anything  revolutionary 
■till  possessed  the  upper  and  a  large  section  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  severe  measures  were  j>asaed, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  discontent  among 
the  working-classes.  In  18*20,  George  III.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.  The 
trial  of  his  consort,  Queen  Caroline,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year,  shattered  his  popularity,  which 
was  never  very  great  The  commercial  reforms  of 
Huskis«on,  supjiorted  by  Canning,  which  marked  the 
next  two  years,  added  immensely  to  the  prosperity 
of  G.  B.,  anil  capital  grew  so  abundant,  that  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  as  a 
means  of  giving  it  a  wider  range.  Many  of  their 
projects  for  traffic  in  remote  countries  were  quite 
visionary,  and  ended  disastrously,  involving  in 
ruin  (K-tween  Octolier  1825  and  February  1826) 
fifty-nine  English  provincial  banks,  and  inflicting 
the  greatest  misery  upon  the  working-classes,  who 
were  for  some  time  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
Al>out  the  same  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  began 
to  clamour  for  emancipation  from  their  civil  dis- 
abilities. The  older  and  more  inflexible  Tories, 
who  were  still  dominant  in  parliament,  opj>osed 
it;  but  the  intense  determination  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  powerful  eloquence  of  their  cham- 
pion, Daniel  O'Connell,  at  last  prevailed,  and  in 
1829,  the  mioistry  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the 
atorm,  itself  proposed  and  carried  the  measure. 
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'  In  1830,  George  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  William  IV.  The  outburst  of  the 
July  revolution  in  France  quickened  the  paces  of 
British  reformers  ;  the  demand  of  the  natiou  for  an 
improvement  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
became  very  strong ;  and  in  Novemlwr  18.KI,  after 
an  exclusion  from  office  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
Whigs  once  more  ascended  into  -power  'on  the 
breath  of  popular  applause,'  and  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey  immortalised  itself  by  passing  the  'Reform 
BUI.'  Another  of  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies  (1834).  The  reform  of  the  English 
|>oor-law,  and  in  the  mode  of  electing  mnnici|tal 
authorities  in  Scotland,  also  deserves  mention  ;  but 
in  1834  the  Whig  ministry  was  dismissed  by  the 
sovereign.  Sir  Robert  Feel  now  became  premier, 
but  the  Whigs  were  still  in  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  Peel  waa  compiled  to  resign.  The  Melbourne 
administration  which  followed  carried  several  small 
though  beneficial  measures  of  reform,  but  it  failed 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  lower 
classes  were  becoming  Radical  and  Chartist,  while 
the  middle  classes,  contented  with  the  political 
power  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  secured  to  them, 
were  growing  apathetic,  and  in  many  cases,  from 
dread  of  the  masses,  were  leaning  towanis  Toryism. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  William  IV.  died 
in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  the  present  ruler  of  the  united  empire.  In 
1841,  the  Whig  ministry  succumbed  to  a  vote  of  'no 
confidence.'  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  more  assumed 
the  helm  of  state.  The  principles  of  free  trade  now 
began  to  be  actively  advocated ;  public  opinion  waa 
leavened  by  the  platform  addresses  of  Mr  Cobdcn 
and  Mr  Bright,  until  the  prime  minister  himself 
was  finally  converted,  and  in  1840  carried,  what  he 
had  long  opposed,  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the 
C'orw  Lawn.  Three  years  Wfore  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  a  great  religious  schism  took  place  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  calling  itself  the  4  Free  Church 
of  Scotland '  (q.  v.).  Other  important  incidents  of 
this  jieriod  were  the  Chinese  and  Afghan  wars  ;  the 
Chartist  agitation,  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  monster  petition  of  1848,  got  up  by  Feargue 
O'Connor  and  his  friends ;  the  series  of  failures  in 
the  potato-crop  of  Ireland,  involving  that  country  in 
terrible  misery,  and  inundating  G.  B.  with  paupers. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  the  country  by  I>ord  John  Russell,  who  did  not 
prove  os  popular  a  minister  as  was  anticipated, 
and  in  1852  the  old  Tory  party  returned  to  power, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli.  It 
was,  however,  beaten  on  its  budget  and  forced 
to  resign  in  less  than  a  year,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  A1>crdeen. 
During  the  ministry  of  this  nobleman,  the  Crimean 
War  began  (1854)  ;  but  as  Lord  Aberdeen  waa 
considered  to  be  somewhat  pro-Russian  in  his  likings, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  -way  for  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1855.  Two  years  later  (May  1857),  the  Indian 
Mutiny  broke  out,  aud  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  it  but 
were  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Never  did  British  soldiers  exhibit  equal  heroism, 
both  physical  and  moral.  Since  1S55,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval  (1858—1859,  when 
Lord  Derby  returned  to  office),  the  government 
of  the  country  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmei-ston,  and  the  nation  has,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosj>erity.  The  moat 
vital  and  important  question  that  has  stirred  the 
community  during  the  last  decade  is  that  of  National 
Education.  The  necessity  for  such  a  system  is 
virtually  admitted  by  government  in  its  practice 
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of  subsidising  '  denominational  schools,'  but  religious 
difference*  anil '  vested  interests'  have  as  yet  proved 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  realisation. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  Royal  Arms  or.    The  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
thus  borne  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


Royal  Arms  of  Great  Britain  : 

QaartrrlT,  tint  and  fourth  |tu..  three  li.itii  pam.  jrard.  in 
fa'-,  or.  fur  England;  second,  or  »  lion  rampunt  within  a 
double  trrxurr  fl-.ty  counters.  >ry  ru  ,  f»r  SrolUnd  ;  thlirl. 
as  a  harp  or,  »trinr«l  ar.,  for  Ireland;  all  aarrounded  by  the 


Garter. 

CVraf.— rpon  the  rnral  hrlmrt.  the  imprrlal  cr.nn  proper, 
ftwon  a  lion  atatant  gardant  or,  imperially  crowned,  aU. 
proper. 

fnipporter»  — Dextrr,  a  lion  rampant  (r*rdant  or,  crownrd 
as  the  crr«t.  Hiiiialcr,  a  unicorn  sr.,  armed,  crined,  and  ungulrd 
or,  Ki>r«rri!  with  a  crenel  eonipoaed  of  crn«»es  p.it'Oc  and  firm  a- 
de-lta,  a  rhiiln  affixed  thereto,  pawing  between  the  fore-lega, 
sad  rrflrxed  nrrr  the  bark,  alao  or. 

Uutto.—DieH  ft  man  bruit  in  the  compartment  below  the 
shield,  with  the  Union  row,  ahamrock,  and  thiatie  ingrafted 
SB  Ul« 


Arms  have  been  ascribed  by  heralds  to  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  monarch*  of  England  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries ;  but  as  heraldry  was,  in  point  of  j 
fact,  unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  they 
must  >»e  dealt  with  as  fabulous.  However,  at  a 
period  almost  before  the  earliest  dawning*  of  here- 
ditary coat-armour,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in 
common  with  various  other  monarch*  of  Christen- 
dom, adopted  the  lion  as  their  device.  Richard 
L,  in  his  earliest  seal,  has  two  lions,  which  are 
borne  counter  rampant ;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  third  crusade, 
the  great  seal  of  Orur-de-Lion  represents  the 
three  lions  in  pale  and  passant  gardant,  as  they 
have  been  almost  uniformly  depicted  since.  The 
only  subsequent  instance  of  which  we  are  aware 
of  any  variation  in  the  number  is  on  a  seal  of 
the  Carmelites  at  Oxford,  in  which  Edward  III. 
is  represented  in  a  surcoat  charged  with  four 
lions  in  pale  passant  gardant,  a  proof  of  the 
latitude  which  heralds  occasionally  allowed  them- 
selves as  late  as  the  begiumug  of  the  14th 
century.  In  1340,  Edward  HI.,  iu  virtue  of  the 
supposed  right  of  his  mother,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France  j 
with  those  of  Englamt,  giving  to  the  former  the 
precedence.  The  fleurs-de-lis  were  then  generally 
borne  mn*  nombre  ;  but  in  the  Utter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
borne  or  on  a  held  azure.  No  further  change 
took  place  in  the  royal  escutcheon  until  the  time 
of  Jamc.  L,  except'  that  Mary,  on  her  second 


Great  Seal,  made  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II., 
impaled  the  arms  of  Spain  and  England. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  succeeding  to  tho 
throne  of  England,  quartered  the  arms  borne  by 
preceding  sovereigns  with  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  being  France 
and  England  quartered  as  before,  the  second  qtiar* 
ter  tho  lion  rampant  of  Scotland  within  the  double 
treasure  (see  Scotland,  Akms  or),  and  the  third 
quarter  the  harp  of  Ireland  (see  Ikkland,  Akms  of). 
The  royal  arms  were  similarly  borne  by  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart  till  the  reign  of 
Anne,  except  that  William  III.  bore  over  all  the) 
coat  of  Nassau  (az.  seme  of  billets,  a  bon  rampant 
or)  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland  brought 
at  .out  a  material  change.  England  and  Scotland 
im|»alcd  were  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarter, 
France  iu  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  displaced  England  and 
France  from  the  fourth  quarter,  to  make  way  for 
the  arms  of  his  majesty's  German  dominions. 
These  were  gu.  two  lions  paasaut  gardant  in  |>ale 
for  Brunswick,  imjuiled  with  or,  seme  of  hearts 
gu.  a  lion  rampant  az.,  for  Lunehurg,  having  the 
arms  of  ancient  Saxony— viz.,  gu.  a  horse  courant 
or.  ente  en  base,  and  in  a  shield  sttrtout  gu.  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  proper,  being  the  badge  of 
the  arch-treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  A 
further  alteration  took  place  on  the  union  with 
Irelaud,  when  George  III.  laid  aside  the  titular 
assumption  of  king  of  Fiance,  and  abanduned  the 
French  ensigns.  The  arms  of  England  were  now 
mode  to  occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  Scot- 
land the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third,  while  the 
German  ensigns  were  relegated  to  an  escutcheon 
of  pawtencc.  •  These  last  were  finally  abandoned 
on  the  severance  of  Hanover  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  which  took  place  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  royal  escutcheon  thus 
assumed  its  present  arrangement. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  under  James  L,  up  to  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  the  royal  arms  were  somewhat 
differently  mandialled  in  Scotland,  Scotland  being 
allowed  in  all  Scottish  seals,  ensigns,  and  arms  to 
occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  and  England 
the  second,  while  the  whole  were  ensigned  with  the 
crown  of  Scotland;  but  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707 
recognises  no  royal  ensigns  but  those  of  the  United  „ 
Kingdom,  which  are  to  lw  4  such  as  her  majesty 
shall  think  tit;'  and  by  39,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  on 
the  union  with  Ireland,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
armorial  hearings  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  shall 
be  such  as  his  majesty  by  his  royal  proclamation 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.'  The  practice,  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  iu  Scotland,  of  giving 
the  procedence  to  the  Scottish  lion  iu  the  royal 
shield,  is  incorrect,  though  the  error  has  liecn 
committed  in  several  of  the  official  seals  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  bon  passant  as  the  crrxt  of  England  first 
appears  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward  III. 

flie  gupportcr*  Irarne  in  former  times  by  the  kings 
of  England  varied  much,  particularly  during  the 
early  period  when  these  appendages  of  the  shield 
were  invested  with  more  of  a  decorative  than  a 
heraldic  character,  and  jterhajw  often  left  to  tho 
fancy  of  the  engraver.  When  the  arms  of  any  of 
the  English  sovereigns  from  Richard  II.  to  Edward 
IV.  are  represented  with  supporters,  the  animals 
selected  are  almost  indifferently  lions,  antelopes,  or 
white  harts,  ami  occasionally  their  place  is  supplied 
by  angels.  Edward  IV.'s  shield  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  black  bull,  and  Richard 
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III.'s  in  one  instance — in  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum— <>a  l*>th  side*  by  white  boar*.  During 
the  reigns  of  Henries  VIL  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI.. 
Mary,  and  FJizaU'th,  the  lion,  red  dragon,  and 
greyhound  were  the  supporters  most  in  vogue,  and 
as  the  herald  or  engraver  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  repr««ent  all  three  at  once,  he  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  select  any  two  at  pleasure.  James  I. 
for  the  first  time  clearly  defined  the  royal  sup- 
porters, adopting  the  lion  of  England  and  unicorn 
of  Scotland  as  they  have  ever  since  been  borne, 
the  unicorn  having  lwen,  up  to  1707,  allowed  the 
precedence  in  Scotland. 

GREAT  CIRCLE  or  TANGENT  SAILING. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  advantages  of 
great  circle  sailing,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  places  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  along  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  (see 
Sphere)  ;  for  instance,  the  shortest  distance  l*-tween 
two  places  in  the  same  latitude  is  not  along  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  along  an  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  plane  woidd  joss  througli  the  two  places  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  object,  then,  of  great 
circle  sailing  is  to  determine  what  the  course  of  a 
ship  must  be  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  a 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  thus  render  the 


nautical  phrase,  her  head  u  lept  on  the  #ime  point 
of  the  crnnjxuu.  and  the  n'tvr  steers  for  the  ]«>rt  direct 
till  it  is  in  si.jht.  As  MercaWs  Chart  <q.  v.)  is  the 
one  used  by  navigators,  and  on  it  the  course  by  the 
ordinary  sadings  is  laid  down  as  a  straight  line,  it 
follows,  from  the  previous  observations,  that  the 
great  circle  track  must  1*  rejircsented  by  a  curve, 
and  a  bttle  consideration  will  shew  that  the  latter 
must  always  lie  in  a  higher  latitude  than  tbo 
former.  If  the  track  is  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  lies  nearer  the  north  pole ;  if  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  it  is  nearer  the  south  pole. 
This  explains  how  a  curve-line  on  the  chart 
represents  a  shorter  track  between  two  places 
than  a  straight  liue  does;  for  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  the  same  for  both  tracks,  and  the  great 
circle  has  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  degrees 
measured  on  the  higher  circles  of  latitude.  Con- 
sequently, the  higher  the  latitude  is,  the 


iled  over  the  least  possible.  This  problem 
may  be  solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  the  '  spherograph,  or  by  the 
computation  of  a  spherical  triangle.  The  first  of 
these  methods  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of 
8rBEROQRA}>H  (q.  v.).  The  method  by  computation 
will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram : 


represents  a  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  place  />,  nxrt  another  meridian  through  the 

Elacc  x,  and  prm  a  portion  of  a  great  circle ;  let  p. 
e  the  place  sailed  from,  and  x  the  place  sailed  to, 
then  jrx  )s  the  great  circle  track,  and  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  length  of  yx  {called  the  distance), 
and  the  angle  xpe.  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
(called  the  course).  To  determine  these  two.  we 
have  three  things  given  :  hx.  the  co  latitude  of  x; 
np,  the  to  latitude  of  p ;  and  the  angle  xnp,  which, 
measured  along  re,  gives  the  difference  of  longitude. 
The  problem  thus  becomes  a  simple  case  of  spherical  ' 
trigonometry,  the  way  of  solving  which  will  bo 
found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  Spderical  Trigonometry. 

From  tin?  theory  of  great  circle  sailing,  the  follow- 
ing most  prominent  features  are  at  once  deduced: 
A  af'ip  wiling  on  a  great  cireU  make*  utraight  for 
the  port,  ami  crosse*  the  meridians  at  an  angle  which 
is  always  varying,  whereas,  by  other  sailings,  the. 
$hip  crosses  all  meridians  at  the  tame  angle,  or,  in 
74 


do  the  tracks  differ,  especially  if  the  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel.  The  point  of  maximum 
separation,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  point  in  the 
great  circle  which  is  furthest  from  the  rhumlt-line 
on  Mercator's  chart.  Since  the  errors  of  Dead- 
Reckoning  (q.  v.)  prevent  a  ship  from  being  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  on  a  prescribed  track,  and 
thus  necessitate  the  calculation  of  a  new  path,  in 
practice,  the  accurate  projection  of  a  great  circle 
track  on  the  chart  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  In 
general,  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  three  points— 
the  {dace  sailed  from,  the  place  sailed  to,  and  the 
point  of  maximum  separation,  and  tlirough  these 
itoints  to  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle.  As  the  rhumb- 
line  and  great  circle  track  between  two  places,  one 
in  north  latitude  and  the  other  in  south  latitude, 
cross  each  other  at  the  equator,  in  this  case  there 
will  be  two  points  of  maximum  serration,  and 
the  course  and  distance  must  be  calculated  for  each 
aide  of  the  equator  separately.  Mauy  ignorantly 
object  to  great  circle  sading  on  the  ground  that, 
on  account  of  constant  change  of  bearings,  a  ship 
cannot  be  navigated  on  the  correct  course  ;  but, 
in  fact,  all  that  is  required  of  a  navigator  is  to 
sail  as  near  to  his  great  circle  track  as  convenient; 
and  each  separate  course  will  t>e  a  tangent  to  his 
track,  and  the  shorter  these  tangents  are  made, 
the  more  will  the  length  of  a  voyage  l»e  diminished. 
We  may  here  mention  that  a  chart  constructed  on 
the  Gnomonie  Projection  (q.  v.)  represents  all  great 
circle  tracks  as  straight  lines.    See  Navigation. 

GREAT  FISH  RIVER  is  the  name  of  two 
streams  in  opposite  extremities  of  the  British 
empire. —  1.  G.  F.  K.  in  Cape  Colony  rises  in  the 
Snowy  Mountain*  ;  and,  after  a  generally  south- 
eastern course  of  230  miles,  it  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  lat  33*  25'  S.  and  long.  27  E,  having 
at  its  mouth  a  bar,  which  renders  it  inaccessible 
to  any  decked  vessel.— 2.  G.  F.  IL  of  British  North 
America,  known  chiefly  as  the  route  of  Back  and 
King,  in  search  of  Boss,  enters  an  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat  67"  #  N.  and  long.  94"  4if  W.% 
after  a  north-east  course,  the  length  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Its  character 
is  as  unfavourable  as  its  position  to  navigation  and 


GREAT  KANAWHA,  a  considerable  river  of 
North  America,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  ia 
called  New  River  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  between  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mountain. 
It  flows  first  north-east  for  upwards  of  KJO  milee 
between  parallel  mountain-ranges,  then 

and  north-west,  it  breaks  through  sevei 


north 

ridges  of  the  Allegbanies,  and  continues  to  flow 
a  north-west  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio 
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»t  Point  Pleasant,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
About  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  being  joined  by 
the  Gauley  river,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  G.  K .  ; 
and  two  miles  lower,  its  course  is  marked  by  a 
remarkably  picturesque  fall  of  about  50  feet  Up 
to  this  fall,  the  river  is  navigable. 

GREAT  MARLOW,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  Buckinghamshire,  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  lat 
51'  34'  N.,  and  long.  0*  46'  W.,  31  miles  north-west 
of  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a 
wspenaionbridge  (constructed  in  1835),  which  has 
a  >pan  of  2*25  feet.  The  principal 
silk,  lace,  and  paper.  G.  M.  returns 
to  parliament.    Pop.  in  1861,  6505. 

GREAT  8ALT  LAKE  a  remarkable  and  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water  in  the  north  of  Utah  Territory, 
North  America,  has  given  name  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (q-  v.),  the  Mormon  in.  tr  •]••.'  which  is  situ- 
ated at  its  south -eastern  extremity.  It  lies  in 
one  of  the  great  valleys  or  basins  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  about  70  miles  long  and  30 
miles  broad,  yet  its  average  depth  is  only  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  depth  of  33 
feet  Its  surface  is  4200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  several  islands 
rise  as  high  as  3250  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the 
water  ;  the  principal  island  is  in  lat.  41*  10*  N  ,  and 
long.  112*  21'  W.  The  islands  are  9  in  number,  one 
of  them  is  12  miles,  and  another  16  miles  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in 
the  world.  It  contains  22  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
•odium,  slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  This  lake, 
in  whose  waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives 
from  the  south,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the 
Utah  lake,  which  arc  fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear 
river  from  the  north  ;  but  it  has  no  outlet  It  has 
been  called  the  '  .still  innocent  Dead  Sea;'  and 
certainly  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  wild, 
weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  lakes 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  The  first  mention  of 
the  G.  S.  L.  was  by  Baron  La  Hontan,  in  1689, 
who  did  not  himself  visit  it  bnt  who  gathered 
some  notions  of  it  from  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in 
1843,  by  Colonel  Fremont  A  thorough  survey  was 
made  in  1849 — 1850  by  Captain  Howard  Stanabury 
of  the  United  States  army,  whose  report  was 
printed  in  1852.   See  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah. 

GUEAT  SEAL.  By  Act  of  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  (5  Anne,  c.  8),  one  Gnat  Seal 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  used  for 
sealing  writs  to  summon  the  parliament,  for  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  and  all  public  acts  of  state 
affecting  Great  Britain.  The  holder  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  now  generally  called  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  seal  is  also  kept  in  Scotland  for  sealing  grants  and 
writs  affecting  private  rights  there.  By  the  law  of 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  custody  of 
lunatics,  which  is  a  quiiti  judicial  jwwer  ;  but  he  has 
no  authority  to  act  in  this  canity  in  Scotland, 
where  a  similar  authority  is  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  As  regards  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Union,  39 
and  40  Geo.  III.  c  67,  provided  that  various  acts 
as  to  summoning  parliament,  Ac.,  should  be  done 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
in  other  respects,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  union. 

GREAT  SLATE  LAKE,  an  extensive  and 
irregular  sheet  of  water  in  British  North  America, 
is  situated  in  lat  between  60  40'  and  63"  N.,  and 
in  long,  between  109*  M  and  117°  30'  W.  Its 
length  is  about  3JH)  miles,  and  its  greatest 
50  mUos.     It  is  surrounded,  especially 


on  the  north,  by  rucjged  and  precipitous  shores  ; 
it  contains  many  islands,  some  of  them  wooded, 
and  is  wholly  frozen  over  for  six  months  of  every 
year.  On  the  north,  it  receives  the  surplus  waters 
of  Lake  Aylmer  and  Lake  Artillery,  and  on  the 
south,  those  of  Lake  Athaltaska.  Its  own  surplus- 
age of  water  is  carried  off  by  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

GREAT  SLAVE  RIVER,  a  river  of  British 
North  America,  forms  thu  outlet  of  Lake  Athahaska 
into  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  flows  in  a  north  west 
direction  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  is  about 
3(H)  miles  in  length  ;  its  banks  in  many  parts  are 
well  wooded  ;  and  its  course,  which  in  the  upper 
part  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  lies  through 
an  alluvial  region  in  the  lower  part 
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GREAVES  (Fr.  Grere),  pieces  of  armour  formerly 
used  as  a  defence  for  the  legs  (in  the  patois  of 
Burgundy,  grice  still  signifies  '  shin ').  They  were 
originally  made  of  leather,  quilted  linen,  Ac,  and 
afterwards  of  steel,  hollowed  to  fit  the  front  of 
the  legs,  and  fastened  with  straps  lxhithl  The 
Greeks  termed  them  knemide*  (whence  the  frequent 
expression  in  the  Iliad,  euknfmides  Achnim,  the 
'  wcll-greaved  Greeks'),  and  the  Romans  Ocrece. 

GREBE  (Podict'p*),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Cotijtnbidcg,  having  the  feet  webbed  not  iu  the  usual 
manner,  but  by  a  separate  membrane  for  each  toe, 
united  only  at  the  base.  The  tarsi  (shanks)  arc  so 
much  compressed  as  to  be  almost  like  blades, 
claws  are  large  and 
flat  The  bill  is  about 
aB  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  and  conical. 
The  wings  are  short 
There  is  no  tail.  The 
legs  are  attached  so 
far  back,  that  the 
birds  when  on  land 
assume  an  erect  posi- 
tion, like  penguins. 
They  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, and  all  their 
motions  on  land 
are  awkward.  They 
sometimes  shuffle 
along  on  their  beHiea 
like  seals.  But  in 
water  they  are  ex- 
tremely agile ;  they 
swim  rapidly,  dive 
with  extreme  quick- 
ness if  alarmed,  and 
pass  to  very  considerable  distances  under  water, 
moving  there  by  means  of  their  feet  alone,  and 
threading  their  way  with  wonderful  expertnesa 
among  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  feed  on  fishes,  batrachians,  crustaceans,  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  partly  also  on  vegetable  food. 
They  are  said  sometimes  to  carry  their  young  under 
their  wings,  and  even  to  take  them  under  water 
with  them  in  diving  to  escajie  from  enemies.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide, 
and  some  of  its  species  are  also  very  widely  distri- 
buted. Four  species  are  British,  two  of  which  aro 
only  winter  birds  of  passage ;  but  the  Gukat-c rented 
G.  {P.  crittatus),  and  the  Little  G.  (/'.  wiincir),  also 
called  Dabciuck  or  Dobchick,  are  resident  all  the 
year.  The  Little  G.  is  by  far  the  most  common 
British  species.  It  dues  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  Great-crested  G.  is  rare,  even  in  winter, 
when  the  number  is  increased  by  visitants  from  the 
north.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  Satin  G.,  from 


Head  and  Foot  of  Sclavonian 
Grebe  (P.  Cornutiu). 


GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


the  taautiful  shining  silvery  feathers  of  the  lower 
parts  of  its  hotly,  on  account  of  whirl)  it  is  in  great 
request,  the  iskin  heing  used  to  make  muffs  for  ladies, 
or  cut  into  narrow  stri|>*  for  trimming  their  dresses. 
G.-shooting  is  a  favourite  amusement  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  the  G.  is  pursued  by  a  Itoat,  whilst  it 
seeks  to  esca->e  hy  diving  and  swimming  under 
water.  The  males  of  some  of  the  grelics  have  the 
head  finely  ornamented  with  tufts.  The  plumage 
of  most  of  them  varies  much  at  different  ages  and 
seasons. 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  origin  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  is,  like  the  origin  of  every 
art  and  science  iii  that  country,  mixed  up  with 
mythical  and  fahulous  history.  It  is  divided  into 
three  styles,  and  each  of  these  has  its  mythical 
origin.  1'hus,  the  l>oric  is  aiid  to  have  heeu  copied 
from  the  early  wooden  huts  of  the  almrigines ;  the 
Ionic,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  grace- 
ful proportion*  of  the  female  figure,  as  the  Doric 
had  been  on  the  more  robust  form  of  a  man 
the  volutes  representing  the  curls  of  the  hair,  the 
fluting  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  Ac.  The  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  style  is  very  pretty : 
a  nurse  had  deposited  in  a  basket  on  the"  crave  of 
a  departed  child  the  toys  she  hat!  amused  herself 
with  when  alive.  The  basket  was  placed  accident- 
ally on  the  root  of  an  acanthus,  and  in  spring, 
when  the  leaves  grew,  they  curled  gracefully  round 
the  basket,  and  under  a  flat  stone  which  was  laid 
on  the  top  of  it.  Callimaehus,  the  sculptor,  seeing 
it,  caught  the  idea,  and  worked  out  at  Corinth  the 
beautiful  capital  since  called  after  that  city. 

Modern  discoveries  have,  however,  shewn  that 
Greece  owed  much  to  the  earlier  civilisation  of  the 
countries  which  preceded  it  in  history.  To  the 
architecture  of  one  or  other  of  these,  almost  every 
feature  of  Greek  architecture  can  be  traced.  But 
it  is  for  the  first  idea  only  that  the  Greeks  are 
indebted  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  ,  whatever  forms 
they  adopted,  they  so  modified  and  improved  as  to 
make  them  port  of  their  own  architecture. 

Grecian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles 
— the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  (see  Column, 
figs.  4,  5,  6).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the  oldest. 
The  earliest  example,  which  remains  is  the  temple 
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at  Corinth,  which  was  built  about  650  B.C.  The 
remains  of  this  temple  shew  the  various  members 
of  the  style  fully  developed,  but  they  are  all  of  a 
massive  and  heavy  description,  strongly  resembling 
in  this  respect  their  prototype  the  architecture 
of  Egypt  There  ii  now  no  doubt,  although  the 
intermediate  steps  are  lost,  that  the  Doric  ntvle 
took  its  origin  from  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Beni- 
Hassan  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  of  which  fig.  1  is  an  existing 
example.    The  pillars  of  one  of  these  tombs  appear  | 


at  first  sight  to  lie  Doric ;  it  is  only  on  close  inspec- 
tion that  we  find  that  the  Echinus  (q.  v.)  is  wanting 
under  the  capital.  The  echinus  was,  however,  used 
by  the  Egyptians.  We  here  find  ourselves  in  the 
cradle  of  (J reek  art.  This  is  the  spot  where  we 
must  seek  for  the  first  origiu  of  the  style,  not  in 
Greece,  where  the  earliest  example  is  already  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  The  earlier  the  example,  the 
more  massive  the  form.  This  completely  disproves 
the  theory* ,  that  the  pillars  were  copies  of  string  of 
trees  used  as  posts.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
first  pillars  were  square  piers  of  rubble  or  brick- 
work, with  a  flat  stone  or  tile  laid  on  the  ton,  to 
form  a  good  bod  for  the  Warns  to  rest  on.  These 
formed  the  architrave,  stretching  from  pier  to  pier, 
on  which  rested  the  crota-lieams  sup|H>rting  the 
rafters  of  the  r«iof,  the  ends  of  the  latter  suggesting 
the  dentils  and  modillions  (intitules)  of  the  cornice, 
the  former,  the  triglyphs  (see  Entablature).  The 
square  form  of  the  pier  was  afterwards  modified 
by  cutting  off  the  corners,  and  again  etitting  off 
the  remaining  corners,  until  the  polygon  suggested 
the  fluted  shaft.  The  same  process  was  after- 
wards gone  through  by  the  medieval  architects  in 
developing  the  Piers  (q.  v.)  of  Gothic  architecture. 

After  the  temple  at  Corinth,  the  next  remaining 
example  is  the  temple  at  i-Egina  (q.  v.),  built  about 
a  century  later,  or  650  B.C.  There  may  have  been 
many  temples  of  the  same  date,  but  none  now  exist ; 
they  were  probably  destroyed  during  the  Persian 
war,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  liner  buildings 
during  the  great  building  cjioch  of  Greece  which 
succeeded  that  war,  and  when  she  was  at  the 
summit  of  her  power.  Of  this  ejioch,  we  have  many 
remains.  The  temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Partheuon 
at  Athens  (438  B.C.),  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(440  B.c),  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Basan,  Minerva  at 
Sunintn,  and  all  the  best  examples  of  the  Doric 
style  of  Greece,  are  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Besides 
the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  the  countries  colonised 
by  the  Greeks  to  which  we  can  look  for  remains 
of  Greek  architecture.  The  Dorian  colonists  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Gnecia  carried  with  thein  the 
architecture  of  their  native  country,  and  furnish  ns 
with  many  fine  examples.  In  Selinus  there  are  six 
temples,  the  oldest  being  about  the  same  age  as 
that  at  Corinth.  At  Agrigcntum  there  are  three 
Doric  temples,  one  of  them  founded  by  Theron 
(480  B.C.) ;  this  is  the  largest  Grecian  temple  of  the 
period,  being  361)  feet  long  by  173  feet  broad.  At 
Syracuse,  yEgesta,  and  IV* turn  there  still  remain 
many  valuable  examples. 

As  the  Doric  art  progressed,  the  early  massive 
forms  gave  place  to  more  elegant  and  slender  pro- 
portions. In  the  temple  at  Corinth  the  column  is 
only  4-47  diameters  in  height ;  in  the  Parthenon 
(tig.  2),  which  is  universally  recognised  as  the  finest 


Fig.  2. 

example  of  the  style,  the  column  is  6025  in  height ; 
and  in  later  examples  it  becomes  still  taller  and 
thinner,  until  it  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme 
from  which  it  started,  and  becomes  so  meagre  and 
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as  to  lose  entirely  the  boldness  and 
of  design  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  sty  le. 

One  thing  to  be  particularly  admired  in  the  Doric 
style  is  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  the 
sculpture  is  placed  in  the  building,  and  the  building 
suited  for  the  sculpture.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Mr  Penrose  that  every  line  was  the  subject  of  the 
study  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for 
of  correcting  and  allowing  for  all 
errations.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
hiriijy  a  single  straight  line  in  the  building ;  all 
the  lines,  which  ap|»ear  to  be  perfectly  straight,  are 
drawn  with  accurate  curves,  so  as  to  produce  the 
nrn<^  thest  and  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye. 
Every  harsh  angle  is  softened,  and  every  disagive- 
ablc  combination  of  lines  avoided.  For  example,  the 
columns  have  an  Entasis  (q.  v.)  or  slight  swelling 
formed  by  a  hyperbolic  curve ;  the  architrave  of  the 
front  is  curved  upwards,  so  as  to  correct  the  optical 
illusion  caused  by  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment, 
and  the  columns  are  sloped  slightly  inwards,  so  as 
to  give  greater  appearance  of  solidity. 

The  Parthenon  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  in  this,  as  in  other 
Doric  works  of  importance,  is  put  together  with 
the  most  perfect  workmanship. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  other 
Greek  temples  were  adorned  externally  with  colour. 
To  what  extent  this  decoration  was  carried,  is  not 
clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
exterior  walls  were  covered  with  historical  pictures, 
which  were  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  weather 
by  the  portico  surrounding  the  temple.  The  sculp- 
ture was  probably  also  relieved  by  a  flat  colour  on 
the  background,  and  the  mouldings  decorated  with 
painted  or  gilded  ornaments. 

Ionic-  This  style  took  its  rise  about  500  B.C., 
and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  earlier  Doric  was 
imported  from  Egypt,  so  the  Ionic  seems  to  have 
originated  from  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  Layard  and  others  have 
shewn  that  many  of  the  characteristic  ornaments 
of  the  style  were  in  common  use  in  Assyrian 
architecture.  The  volutes  of  the  capitals  are  par- 
ticularly indicative  of  an  Eastern  origin,  the  scroll 
being  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all 
Eastern  art. 

The  finest  examples  of  the  Ionic  style  remaining 
in  f!  recce  are  the  temples  of  the  Wingless  Victory 
(niti  npt'ro-i)  and  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  built 
about  -150—420  B.C.  In  the  Ionian  and  other  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  also,  many  fine  examples  of  this 
style  were  erected.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesu»  was  of  the  Ionic  order.     It  was  the 


largest  temple  we  knew  of  up  to  its  time,  l»eing 
425  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide.  No  trace  of  it 
Dow  remains. 

The  Ionic  La  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  but  not 
so  pure  and  severe  as  the  Doric.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  simple  and  beautiful  outline,  enriched 
with  the  most  perfect  sculpture ;  the  former  trusts 
to  ornamental  carving  for  its  effect.  This 

  love  of  elalx>rato  orna- 

~>/v^  ot  oao  tc  />,  ment  is  an  indication 
of  the  Eastern  influence 
under  which  the  style 
originated,  and  the 
mouldings  and  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  found 
to  be  identical  with 
those  of  Assyrian  archi 
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t^fcure,  only  refined  and  simplitiv-d  by  the  Greeks. 
The   honeysuckle  ornament  (fig.  3),  so  commonly 

and  Ionic  architecture,  is  a 


good  example  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  original  tvpo.  In  the  Ionic  as  well 
as  in  the  Doric,  we  find  the  most  jHTfect  execution 
and  workmanship,  the  spirals,  entasis,  &c,  being 
all  drawn  and  cut  with  the  greutest  possible 
exactness. 

Corinthian. — This  style  was  the  latest  introduced, 
and  combines,  to  some  extent,  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  preceding.  It  unites  and  blends  together 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  elements,  the  cap  being 
probably  derived  from  the  liell-sha|>ed  capitals  of 
the  former  country,  ornamented  with  the  carved 
leaves  and  spirals  of  the  East.  This  order  was 
first  used  about  the  time  of  Alexander  tho  Great, 
the  earliest  example  extant  being  the  Choragio 
Monument  (q.  v.)  of  Lysicrates  (335  B.c).  There 
arc  also  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  that  of 
Jnpiter  Olympius  at  Atheui,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  examples  of  the  style. 

The  Corinthian  is  the  most  florid  of  the  Greek 
styles,  and  although  invented  by  the  Greeks,  it 

|  was  not  brought  into  use  till  after  the  power  of 
the  republics,  to  which  we  owe  the  finest  works  of 

I  Greek  art,  had  begun  to  wane.  This  style,  from 
its  richness  and  splendour,  became  afterwards  the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  Romans,  in  whoso 
hands  Greek  art  became  spread  over  the  whole 
empire. 

Caryatides.—  Besides  the  above  styles,  which 
constitute  the  Greek  ordere  of  classic  writers,  the 
Greeks  also  used  Caryatid**  (q.  v.),  or  female 
figures,  in  place  of  columns,  as  in  the  Erechtheum 
and  Telamones  (q.  v.),  or  giants,  as  at  Agrigentum. 
These  were  probably  derived  from  the  figures  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  their  architecture,  but  the 
latter  never  used  them  as  columns ;  they  always 
placed  them  as  stitueB  in  front  of  the  columns. 

Greek  temples  are  technically  classed 
and  designated  by  tho  mode  m  which 
the  columns  of  the  porticos  are 
arranged.  Tho  cell,  or  temple  proper, 
is  a  square  chamber  contained  within 
four  walls ;  the  simplest  form  of  portico 
is  called  dittyle  in  antis  (fig.  4),  the 
two  side-walls  being  continued  past  the 
end-wall,  and  terminated  with  antra,  or 
pilasters,  with  two  columns  between. 

When  the  portico  has  four  columns  between  the 
onto,  it  is  called  tetrastyle. 

The  temples  have  generally  the  same  arrange* 
ment  at  both  ends. 

In  front  of  both  ends  of  the  plan  dittyle  in  antit 
(fig.  5),  there  is  frequently  placed  a 
range  of  six  columns,  and  from  the  fr"F7cFw,i 
flank  columns  a  row  is  continued  jW 
along  both  sides.    Such  an  arrange-  |b 
ment  is  called  peripteral,  and  the  |* 
temple  is  designated  hexastyle  and 
peripteral.     This   was   a  common 
arrangement 

The  Parthenon  is  an  exception  to 
tho  general  rule :  it  has  a  hexastyle 
portico  at  each  end  of  the  cell,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  an  octastyle 
portico,  and  seventeen  columns  at 
each  side. 

The  great  temple  at  Agrigentum 
had  seven  columns  at  each  end,  and 
fourteen  at  each  side,  and  was  peculiar  in  having 
the  space  between  the  columns  all  round  filled  up 
with  a  walL  The  reason  probably  was,  that  the 
space  between  the  columns  was  too  great  to  be 
spanned  by  architraves  in  single  stones.  The  wall 
was  pierced  with  windows. 

Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  for  lighting  tho  interior  of 
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their  temples ;  that  suggested  by  Mr  Fergusson 
seems  tlie  most  probable,  as  being  similar  to  the 
plan  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The 
interior  had  generally  a  double  row  of  columns,  one 
over  the  other,  dividing  the  width  into  three  spans. 
This  arranuement  still  exists  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune  at  Pro  turn.  Mr  Fergusson  supposes  that 
the  light  was  introduced  by  counter-sinking  a  part 
of  the  roof,  so  as  to  aefmit  the  light  between 
the  pillars  of  the  upper  range,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  clerestory,  as  shewn  on  the  annexed  section  of 


Thessaly ;  at  a  later  ]>eriod,  it  denoted  not  only 
the  Morea,  and  what  is  commonly  called  G.  Pro|>er, 
but  also  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  islands  of  the 
»43cean. 

lioundarita — (1)  Ancient. — The  northern  limit  of 
ancient  G.  may  be  fixed  about  the  40th  parallel  of 
N.  lat.,  the  south  extremity  being  in  36'  23'.  The 
barrier  separating  G.  from  Illyricum  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  north, 


Fig.  ft. 

the  Parthenon  (fig.  C).  Windows,  however,  were 
also  used,  as  in  the  temple  at  Agrigentum  and  in 
the  Ercchthcnm. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  formed  another  very 
important  class  of  works  ;  they  consisted  of  semi- 
circular rows  of  seats  cut  in  the  rock,  or  partly  I 
built.  Remains  of  these  structures  are  found  in  all  j 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  were 
frequently  of  great  size— that  at  Hramyssus  being 
443  feet  across.  The  proscenia  were  the  parts  on 
which  architectural  design  was  chiefly  displayed ; 
but  these  have  unfortunately  all  perished. 

None  of  the  palaces  or  domestic  edifices  of 
the  Greeks  remain  to  us ;  we  arc  thus  totally 
deprived  of  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  domestic  architecture,  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  streets  anil  houses  of  Greece,  although  not 
bo  splendid  and  enduring  as  the  temples,  were  more 
varied  in  style,  and  exhibited  many  picturesque  ami 
beautiful  forms,  which  are  now  entirely  lost. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to 
revive  Greek  architecture,  and  some  ingenious 
modifications  and  adaptations  of  it  have  been  carried 
out  Bat  it  was  found  that  this  style,  so  beautiful 
and  appropriate  in  the  warm  and  genial  climate  of 
Greece,  was  quite  unsuited  for  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  |M>rtieos  are  useless  in  a  climate  where 
external  painting  cannot  List,  and  where  the  sun- 
shine is  Minted  rather  than  excluded  ;  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  is  not  high  enough  to  throw  off  our  snows  ; 
and  windows  of  sufficient  size  for  our  dark  skies 
are  not  admissible.  Grecian  architecture  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  ;  and  its  place  is  now  taken  by 
a  style  more  appropriate  to  our  climate,  and  more 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

GREECE.  The  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  delighted  to  call  their  native  country  was 
Hellas  (q.  v.).  The  terms  Gnecia  and  Gnrci  were 
first  used  by  the  Romans,  being  derived  probably 
from  a  small  tribe  in  Epirus,  near  Dodona,  called 
Oraikoi,  with  whom  the  Romans  may  bo  supposed 
to  have  been,  from  proximity,  licst  acquainted. 

Extent,  <fr.—  This  country,  so  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  freedom,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  phil- 
osophy,  and  of  civilisation  generally,  varied  much  i 
in  size  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  Hellas 
at  first  was  applied  only  to  a  small  "district  in  | 
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that  range  of  mountains 
which,  starting  from  the  Adriatic  as  the  Ccraunian 
range,  merges  into  the  Cambunian  ridge  in  the 
centre,  ami  runs  out  into  the  sea  on  the  east  as 
the  far-famed  Olympus.  The  yEgean  Sea  washes 
the  country  on  the  cast,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  about  250  English 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  180  ;  the  area  (not 
including  Epirus,  but  including  Euba>a)  is  about 
21,000  square  miles -L  e.,  about  two- thirds  the 
size  of  Scotland.  The  Cyclades  are  reckoned  by 
themselves,  and  amount  to  rather  more  than  1000 
square  miles.  See  Inlands  at  end  of  article. 
(2)  Modern.  The  extent  of  modern  G.  is  much 
more  limited.  Its  north  boundary  was  fixed  in 
1834  by  a  line  drawn  (in  lat.  39°  8'  N.J  from  the 
Gtdf  of  Arta  (Ambracia)  in  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  (Pagaaa?)  in  the  east,  thus  excluding  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  much  of  Acarnania, 
with  all  Epirus.  The  greatest  length  of  this  terri- 
tory is  not  more  than  200  English  miles,  and  its 
superficial  area,  including  Euba«,  but  not  the 
Cyclades,  about  15,000  square  miles,  or  half  the  size 
of  Scotland. 

Physical  Confirmation. — G.  is  essentially  a  conn- 
try  of  mountains,  hdls,  and  valleys.  From  the  ridge 
which  forms  its  northern  frontier,  there  starts  in 
a  southerly  direction  the  Pindus  chain,  the  back- 
bone of  G.,  dividing  Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and 
giving  origin  to  those  numerous  streams  which 
water  the  mainland.  About  lat.  39°,  it  sends 
off  two  spurs  to  the  east :  Othrys  (Gura),  which 
terminates  at  the  Gulf  of  Volo  -and  a  little  further 
south,  U£ta  (Katavothra),  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Some  ridges 
of  less  note  run  westward.  From  this  point,  the 
great  central  chain  extends  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion (though  with  many  windings),  as  far  as  Mount 
Cithwrnn,  and  even  through  Attica  as  far  as  Capo 
Sunium,  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Cithreron,  and  Hymettus ;  whUe  in  a  south-west 
course  we  find  many  ranges  crossing  the  country 
towards  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
(Lcpanto),  in  a  direction  parallel  with,  or  slightly 
inclined  to,  that  of  the  central  chain,  lite  some- 
what lateral  range  of  Cithceron  and  Parnes,  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  is  extended  through  Megaris 
into  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  by  a  lower  ridge, 
which,  passing  r.cross  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
stretches  even  to  the  west  coast.  Of  this  range,  the 
two  most  conspicuous  points  are  Mounts  Cyllone 
and  Erymanthus,  from  which  two  chains  run  south 
on  the  cast  and  west  of  Arcadia  respectively,  and 
under  the  names  Taygetus  (Pentedactylon)  and 
Paruon  (Malcvo),  terminate  in  the  promontories 
of  Tmnarus  and  Malea.  Resides  these,  there  are 
many  shorter  chains  and  individual  peaks,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  to  detail.  It 
may  lie  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  is  no  country 
of  Europe,  except  Switzerland  and  the  west  parts 
of  Scotland,  which  can  be  compared  to  G.  in  the 
extent,  variety,  and  irregularity  of  its  mountain 
system,  and  the  number  and  character  of  itB  valleys. 
Of  all  the  divisions  of  G.,  Arcadia  is  most  like 
Switzerland  in  its  rugged  nature  and  generally 
elevated  surface.  Some  of  the  mountain  peaks  of 
G.  rise  to  a  great  height ;  thus,  Olympus  is  9700 
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English  feet,  and  ia  covered  with  snow ;  Guiona, 
on  the  frontier,  8240  feet ;  Parnassus,  8001  ;  with 
many  others  of  7000,  6000,  and  5000.  Helicon  is 
4963;  Cithwron,  4630;  Cyllene,  7745;  while  the 
Acrocorinthus.  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  1869  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  G.  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  their  rise  than 
for  their  great  elevation.  So,  ton,  there  arc  many 
smaller  peaks  and  cones  notable  for  the  abruptness 
with  which  they  spring  from  the  plain,  such  as  the 
Arrocorinthns,  the  rock  of  It  home,  and  the  Metcora 
cliffs  of  Thesealy  near  the  Peneus.  These  last 
are  huge  masses  of  rock  standing  out  from  the 
plain  to  heights  varying  from  100  to  300  or  400  feet, 
with  sides  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  They  assume 
the  shapes  of  pillars,  cones,  and  other  figures  more 
or  lcs*  regular :  they  cover  a  space  of  nearly  two 
square  miles,  the  recesses  between  the  pinnacles 
being  filled  with  trees  and  dense  brushwood.  The 
summits  are  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  by  baskets,  nets,  or  ladders 
swung  in  the  air. 

Minerals. — G.  is  not  rich  in  minerals:  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found,  but  the  mines 
have  never  been  worked  with  a?aL  The  most 
famous  mines  in  ancient  times  were  those  of 
Laurium  in  Attica.  Coal  is  found  iu  Eubeea  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  salt  is  procured 
in  many  districts  of  G.  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
and  marble  of  the  purest  kind,  and  of  various 
colours,  may  be  had  in  endless  amount  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  famed  quarries 
were  in  Pares,  Carystua  (in  Euba-a),  Pentelicus, 
and  Hymettus.  Marble  and  building-stone  were 
quarried  by  the  old  Greeks  to  a  very  Targe  extent 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  both  cold  and 
and  many  caverns  still  emit  those  mcphitic 


exhalations  which  in  bygone  days  quickened  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  and  confirmed  the  sujwrsti- 
tion  of  the  peasant. 

Plaint  and  Valleys. — The  valleys  of  G.  are  very 
numerous,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  and  irre- 
gular courses  of  the  mountain-ranges,  are  very  small. 
Tho  two  great  plains  are  those  of  Thessaly  and 
Bnpotia,  the  former  being  the  largest  and  the  most 
fertile  in  all  G. :  that  of  Messcnia  is  both  extensive 
and  fertile. 

Coas'line. — As  Europe  is  pre-eminent  among 
continent*  for  the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast,  so  is 
G.  for  a  similar  feature  remarkable  among  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  The  hays  are  very  numerous,  and 
manv  of  them  run  far  up  into  the  land,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  country  is  far  from  the  sea-  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  the  inhabitants  great  facilities 
for  commerce,  and  which  leads  the  modern  Greeks, 
as  it  did  the  ancients,  to  occupy  themselves  in  very 
large  numbers  with  maritime  affairs. 

Wixt*T-mt*lem—(l)  /ftirr*.— The  rivers  of  G.  neces- 
sarily follow  its  valleys  in  character.  None  of  them 
are  navigable.  The  most  important  stream  is  tho 
Acheloas  (Asprojwtamo),  which  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus,  flows  m  a  south  direction  through  Epirus, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  after  a  course-  of  about  130 
miles.  The  Spercheus  rises  in  the  Pindus  range, 
and  disembogues  into  the  Malic  Gulf,  after  travers- 
ing for  more  than  60  miles  the  fertile  vale  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Othrys,  and  on  the 
south  bv  Mount  (Eta.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
North  G.  the  Cephiasus,  rising  in  Doris,  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  ami  flowing  through  the 
fertile  Boeotian  plain  into  Lake  Copais  (Lago  di 
Tonoglia,  or  Lake  of  Livadia) ;  and  in  the  south  part 
of  bceotia,  the  Asopus  (Vuriemi).  In  Peloponnesus, 
the  principal  streams  are  the  Ku  rotas  ( Vasilipotamo) 
and  the  Alpheua  (Rouha).    By  the  banks  of  this 


latter,  the  great  Olympic  games  were  celebrated. 
The  rivers  of  G.  depend  for  their  supplies  mainly 
on  the  atmosphere  ;  hence  in  summer  the  larger 
streams  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  ones  are  either  almost  or 
altogether  dry  channels.  Many  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  mountain  torrents,  or  gulleys,  which  the 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  nil  for  a  short 
station. 

(2)  Lakts. — The  many  hill-encircled  valleys  of  G., 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  afford  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  lakes ; 
hence  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  stagnate  in 
many  cases  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and 
for  at  least  a  mrt  of  the  year,  form  tiny  lakes  or 
tarns.  Some  of  these  are  permanent,  though  with 
great  difference  in  depth  of  water,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  while  others  degenerate  in 
summer  into  reed-grown  marshes  and  pestilential 
fens.    See  B<roriA. 

Climate.  -  The  climate  of  G.  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
highlands  of  the  interior,  the  cold  in  winter  is  often 
very  severe,  snow  lying  for  several  months.  On 
the  plains,  and  in  the  lower  districts  near  the  coast, 
snow  is  seldom  seen  ;  but  the  north  and  north-west 
winds  are  frequently  very  trying,  though  there  i9 
no  intense  cold.  The  summer  heat  is  often  exces- 
sive; and  the  sirocco  not  (infrequently  visits  tho 
south  and  lower  parts.  In  moisture,  too,  there  is 
much  difference  ;  thus,  while  Attica  is  remarkable 
for  its  pure  air  and  beautifully  bright  sky,  Ba-otia 
has  been  famed  from  ancient  times  for  the  moisture 
of  its  climate  and  the  foggine?a  of  its  atmosphere. 
The  swampy  valleys  of  Lake  Copais  and  other 
marshy  tracts,  when  acted  on  by  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  produce  those  noxious 
vapours  which  are  found  in  so  many  parts  of  G., 
breeding  malaria  and  disease.  This  defect  seems 
to  have  increased  since  classical  times,  either  from 
the  greater  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  tillage,  or  other  causes 
not  easily  reached.  But  drainage  would  be  an  easy 
matter  in  a  country  whoae  rock-formation  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  as  that  of  Greece,  Were  its  natural 
advantages  aided  by  drainage  and  irrigation,  G. 
might  yet  become  one  of  the  healthiest  and  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe. 

Productions.—  The  more  common  products  of 
Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  cereals  ;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  The  figs  of  Attica  were  and  still  are 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavour.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  and  supplied  timber 
for  domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are 
still  extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  im|H>rtant 
productions  of  modern  G.  are  thoxe  mentioned  alwve, 
with  maize,  rice,  millet,  currant*,  and  silk.  Honey 
is  produced  in  great  quantity  on  Hymettus  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  mulberry -tree 
is  largely  grown  for  the  silkworm ;  and  en  the  north 
and  south  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  PelojKmuesus,  tho 
Corinthian  grape  or  currant  is  most  extensively 
cultivated.  Vines  flourish  in  almost  all  parts,  but 
the  island  of  Santorin  possesses  the  most  famous 
vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  grape*,  and 
furnishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Russians. 
The  olive  grows  in  a  wild  state  over  all  patts  of  G. ; 
when  ingrafted,  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  which 
the  inhabitants  pickle  in  very  large  quantity,  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  serves  to 
supply  light,  and  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  food, 
as  we  employ  butter.  Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  and 
leguminous  plants  grow  in  considerable  quantity. 
Fruit  trees  are  specially  fertile ;  figs  and  apricots  are 
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Iilentiful  ami  of  excellent  quality;  oranges,  citrons, 
emuos,  jiomegranates,  almond.*,  water-melons, 
gourd*,  and  others  of  less  not*  are  widely  spread, 
largely  pr*»ducc<l,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Flora  and  Fauna. —  The  flora  of  G.  resembles,  that 
of  other  countries  of  South  Europe.  Among  the 
tame  anim.iU  of  ancient  G.  were  the  bone,  mule, 
ass,  ox,  sheep,  gnat,  swine,  dog.  The  swine  sup- 
plied tlx?  favourite  flesh  meat.  Of  wild  animals, 
we  find  the  wolf,  bear,  boar,  and  even  lions  at  an 
early  period.  Sheep  and  goats  are  still  very  plen- 
tiful, and  in  fact  constitute  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  wealth  to  the  Greeks.  Oxen  are 
much  used  for  ploughing,  but  milch  cows  are  little 
prized,  and  scarce.  At  the  present  day,  the  wolf, 
bear,  lynx,  wild-cat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  fox,  jackal, 
badger,  marten,  and  many  other  wild  animals  are 
found  in  the  forests.  Hares,  snipes,  wild-dncks,  and 
other  game  are  very  abundant ;  while  eagles,  vul- 
tures, nawks,  owls,  Ac,  are  foiuid  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  tortoise  is  very  common,  but  the 
inhabitants  have  a  great  aversion  to  it. 

Agriculture-— The  agricultural  implements  are  still 
as  rude  as  in  the  days  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
even  of  Heiiod ;  anil  this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of 
ploughing  oxen,  rnggedness  of  the  country,  general 
thinness  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of  tdtage  and 
irrigation,  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardour  of  even 
a  more  energetic  population.  The  houses  of  the 
country-people  are  in  most  |«art*  little  better  than 
mere  hovels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable 
land  is  untitled.  The  ni'<dcs  of  tillage  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind  ;  and  thus,  though  nearly  half 
the  male  population  of  G.  is  employed  in  agricul- 
tural laliours,  they  make  but  slight  impression  on 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  influence 
littlf  the  amount  of  exports ;  iu  fact,  they  do  not 
produce  as  much  grain  m  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  that,  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  this  country. 
Much  labour,  however,  is  twstowed  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive,  vine.  mnll>erry.  and  fruit  trees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state ;  rent 
is  paid  in  kind,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one- 
third)  to  the  net  prodnce.  The  proprietor  is  in  very 
many  ca#es  obliged  to  furnish  the  tnrtaytr,  or  tenant, 
wtth  seed  to  sow  the  ground,  and  with  oxen  to 
plough  and  prepare  it ;  and  as  the  metayer  has  an 
interest  iu  the  farm  for  only  one  year,  there  is  little 
encouragement  for  either  landlord  or  tenant  to 
expend  largely  in  improvements— such  as  drainage, 
fences,  clearing  of  the  soil,  and  comfortable  farm- 
sU-.tdings.  The  country,  however,  is  better  suited 
for  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.  Arcadia 
is  still  the  land  of  shepherds,  as  it  was  of  old.  The 
flocks  are  driven  to  the  valleys  near  the  coast  in 
winter,  and  in  April  to  the  hills. 

3fannfacturf*.  —  The  manufactures  are  few  and 
unimportant  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  some 
minor  articles  are  made  by  the  peasantry  for 
domestic  use.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  most 
of  the  seaports ;  and  silks,  gauze-stuffs,  cutlery, 
hardware,  earthenware,  leather,  saddler}',  and  such 
articles  are  made  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  more  especially  on  the  islands. 
The  Greeks  have  great  skill  in  "embroidering  in 
silk,  gold,  and  silver;  also  in  sculpture,  and  in 
the  cutting  of  marble.  Carpets  are  made  in  the 
island  of  Andro,  and  straw -hats  at  Lifanto.  The 
modern  Greeks  are  not  behind  their  great  ancestors 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colours. 

Cummrrce, — Every  circumstance  tends  to  make 
the  Greek  a  man  of  commerce.  He  is  of  a  quick, 
active,  versatile,  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
all  those  qualities  which  insure  success  in 
The  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sea- indented 


I  shore  allure  him  to  the  waters,  while  the  strong 
1  currents  and  frequent  squalls  on  his  iron-bound 
coast  soon   render  him  an  expert  and  fuarleas 
seaman.     The  islanders  are  thrown  into  a  sea- 
faring life  even  more  than  the  people  of  the  main- 
!  land.    G.  occupies  a  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
;  which,  for  commercial  advantages,  cannot  be  sur- 
I  passed.  The  exports  of  ancient  times  were  of  course 
mainly  the  produce  of  the  sod,  the  trees,  and  the 
.  mines ;  and  the  same  do  they  remain  at  the  present 
day.     Raw  produce,  as  cotton,  corn,  currants,  figs, 
|  and  other  fruit,  tobacco,  olivo-oiL  honey,  wax,  gum, 
;  valonia  Iwtrk,  silk,  and  sponge  are  the  most  common. 

From  Western  Europe  manufactured  goods  of  all 
j  kinds  and  the  produce  of  our  colonies  are  largely 
!  imported ;  while  Turkey,  from  her  provinces  in 
i  Europe  and  in  Asia,  supplies  coffee,  rice,  timber, 
t  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  eastern  growth.  The 
I  Greek  merchants  speculate  largely  in  the  grain 
trade  The  principal  seai<orts  are  Syra,  Firseus,  Patraa, 
and  Nan  pi  i  a.  ana  the  |torts  with  which  they  trade 
most  are  Constantinople,  Leghorn-,  Trieste,  Palermo, 
and  Smyrna.  The  mercantile  navy  of  G.  is  very 
Urge,  amounting  to  nearly  ."WOO  vessels,  many  of  500 
or  6410  tons,  but  the  majority  are  small-craft,  fitted 
for  short  voyages  from  island  to  island,  or  to  ports 
near  Greece.  It  is  as  agents  and  carriers  flint  the 
Greek  ship-owners  are  specially  engaged.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  great  commission -agents  and  carriers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  merchants  have  now 
established  themselves  in  I/oodon,  Liverpool.  Man- 
Chester,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  of  the  British 
empire,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many; and  as  they  have  greater  facilities  for  collect- 
ing articles  of  commerce  from  the  inland  parts  of 
their  own  and  contiguous  countries,  )>e*ides,  as 
they  despise  no  sort  of  commission  or  merchandise, 
however  small  or  insignificant,  they  now  usurp 
almost  the  entire  traffic  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of 
Persia,  and  of  other  eastern  countries. 

Internal  Commerce.— But  one  great  drawback  to 
the  development  of  Grecian  resources,  and  the 
increase  of  a  home-commerce,  is  the  miserable 
state  of  the  internal  communication.  Without  a 
navigable  river,  with  not  a  single  canal,  and  with 
leas  than  100  miles  of  road  fit  for  a  donkey-cart  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  inland  inhabitants  are  devoid  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  that  they  consume  but  little 
of  the  imports  from  abroad.  Mules,  asses,  honwn, 
and  men  carry  on  their  backs  over  rugged  paths, 
and  through  mountain-posses,  the  scanty  sup|dk-8 
of  foreign  luxuries  and  necessaries  for  the  Greek 
peasant  of  the  interior.  Even  from  Athena 
Corinth  there  is  no  carriage-road ! 

Political  Division*. — In  ancient  times  G. 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  states, 
consisting  of  at  least  a  city  and  some  porti< 
surrounding  territory.  There  was  no  king  ruling 
over  the  whole  country,  no  federal  union  whicn 
embraced  all  the  states,  no  common  council  or 
government.  Amphictyonic  leagues  did  exist  at  one 
period,  and  in  later  times  the  Achiean  and  /Eudian 
leagues  were  formed  with  patriotic  and  national 
objects  in  view,  but  these  applied  only  to  a  limited 
area,  and  were  of  only  loeal  operation ;  hence  quarrels 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  G.  wasted  on 
internal  struggles  those  energies  and  meaus,  which, 
if  pro|>erly  husbanded,  unite*  I,  and  directed,  might 
have  raise*!  her  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  Ume 
and  of  prosperity  in  every  department  of  human 
industry  and  human  exertion.  It  was  nnlv  when 
some  monster  danger  threatened  universal  destruc- 
tion that  all  united  for  the  common  good,  aa  in 
the  Persian  invasions,  and  even  then  jealousies  and 
selfish  interests  caused  many  to  join  with 
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who  sought  to  rain  the  fatherland.  The  divisions 
of  ancient  Q.,  as  laid  down  on  maps,  afford  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
eountry,  singly  or  relatively ;  but  as  they  hare  been 
so  Ions  known  to  the  world  under  certain  names,  it 
will  be  best  to  mention  them  as  usually  given. 
Starting  at  the  south-east,  we  have  the  triangularly 
shaped  Attica,  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  Cithreron  and  Parnes,  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  Dora,  Locris,  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  Euboaa;  and  in  the  Peloponnese, 
Argolis.  Loconia,  Measenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia, 
vrith  Megaris,  partly  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
By  the  arrangements  of  1852,  modern  O.  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces  or  nomarchies,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  forty-nine  eparchies,  and  these  a^ain 
into  demarchies  or  cantons.  Of  these  ten,  there 
are  in  Hellas,  or  Northern  G.,  Attica  and  Basotia, 
Phoois  and  Phthiotis,  Acarnania  and  .'Etolia :  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  Argolia  and  Corinthia,  Achaia 
and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messcnia,  Laconia :  in  the  islands, 
Euboea  and  the  Cyclades.  See  Attica,  B<botia, 
Kitmka,  Ac  ;  and  for  Cydades,  see  section  '  Islands ' 
at  end  of  this  article. 

Government.— In  ancient  G.  each  state  managed 
its  owu  affairs,  and  governments  were  of  different 
kinds.  In  Homeric  times,  monarchy  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  later 
yrars  republics,  aristocracies,  and  oligarchies  almost 
entirely  usurped  the  ruling  power ;  factions  were 
rife,  and  in  many  cases  their  contests  led  to  a  total 
disruption  of  the  body- politic  (See  articles  on 
individual  cities  and  states.)  The  government  of 
modern  G.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  There 
is  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which, 
with  the  king,  form  the  legislative  body.  The 
king's  person  is  sacred;  he  'can  do  no  wrong,'  as 
his  ministers  are  responsible ;  he  is,  theoretically, 
a  constitutional  monarch,  restricted  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Senators  and  Deputies ;  but,  practically, 
his  will  is  law,  and  he  is  not  checked  either  by 
senators,  or  deputies.  Grecian  states- 
have  not  yet  learned  political  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  hence,  rather  than  lose  otfico, 
with  its  attendant  pay  (800  drachms  per  month), 
they  arc  content  to  act  as  j>uj»[*ets  in  the  king's 
humis.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  the  king,  retain 
their  honour  for  life,  and  receive  500  drachms  (about 
£18)  per  month  as  pay ;  they  must  be  at  least  40 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  The 
deputies  are  chosen  for  three  years,  by  the  votes  of 
those  males  who  are  above  25  years  of  age,  and  who 
I  ■  ■*.•*>««  some  property,  or  follow  some  profession,  in 
the  district  to  be  represented.  They  must  be  at 
least  30  years  old,  and  men  of  some  property  or 
fixed  profession.  They  receive  250  drachms  (£9) 
per  month.  In  the  provinces,  there  are  governors, 
deputv  or  sub-governors,  and  assessors,  all  of  whom 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  paid  by  the  state. 
All  Greek  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 
civil  aud  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed ;  the  press 
is  fr*»* ;  private  property  is  held  sacred ;  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  undertaken  at  the  public 
cost ;  "fficea  of  state  and  positions  of  distinction  are 
open  t«  alL 

Administration  of  Justice. — The  supreme  court 
of  jnstiee  is  called,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  the 
Areopagus.  Besides  this,  there  arc  2  courts  of 
appeal.  3  courts  for  commercial  suits,  10  courts 
for  civil  and  criminal  counts,  and  120  justice  of 
peace  courts,  with  all  the  orthodox  accompani- 
ments of  lawyers,  juries,  notaries,  Ac.  There  is  a 
complete  codo  of  laws  to  meet  all  the  cases  which 
arise  between  man  and  man.  Capital  punish- 
U  exigible  for  certain  offences,  the^|tulli>tiue 


numerous  class  of  felons  are  brigands  and  ass.v«»ina. 
The  Greek  judges  enjoy  a  weU-earned  reputation 
for  independence  and  strict  uprightness. 

A  rmy  and  Navy. — The  army  of  G.  is  very  small, 
numbering  not  more  than  8000  or  9000  men,  of 
whom  upwards  of  1000  are  officers.  The  period  of 
service  is  four  years,  and  the  force  is  recruited  by 
a  levy  of  2000  men  each  year.  All  Greeks  (with 
certain  exemptions)  from  18  to  30  years  of  age  must 
serve,  if  called  on,  or  provide  a  substitute.  There 
is  a  police  force,  or  gendarmerie,  which  is  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  and  a  kind  of  irregular  troops, 
or  militia,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  keep  down 
brigands.  These  two  latter  are  the  only  effective 
forces.  The  combined  forces  amount  to  about  11,000 
men.  The  navy  is  little  better  than  a  name.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  small  vessels,  with  one 
or  two  steamers  and  corvettes.  It  is  useless  an  a 
defence  from  foreign  powers,  and  serves  only  to 
repress  piracy,  and  that  in  an  ineffective  way.  The 
naval  station  is  Poros,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  ^Egina. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.— The  unit  of  the 
monetary  system  is  the  Drachma  (a.  v.)  =  fyd. 
English ;  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  oke  =  about 
2  lbs.  1 1  oz.  avoirdupois ;  the  common  measure  of 
length  is  the  pique  =  27  inches.  A  strema  of  land 
is  about  J  of  an  English  acre. 

Finance, — The  financial  affairs  of  G.  seem  to  be 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  kingdom 
started  on  borrowed  capital,  the  three  great  powers 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia  having  guaranteed 
a  loan  of  60  millions  of  francs  (£240,000),  partly  to 
indemnify  Turkey  and  other  creditors  of  G.,  and 
partly  to  assist  agriculture  and  manufactures  in 
their  early  struggles.  -  The  expenses  of  the  court 
and  government,  the  carelessness  of  officials,  aud 
the  non-receipt  of  the  taxes,  have  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  exchequer,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Greek  treasury  owes  upwards  of 
300,000,000  dr.,  a  third  of  which  is  due  to  the  three 
powers,  and  the  remainder  to  capitalists,  principally 
in  England. 

Inhabitants  [Ancient  Greece). — Of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge.  The  term  autochthones  (sprung  from 
the  soil  itself — earth-born),  which  the  Greeks  applied 
to  themselves,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
people  had  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  future  generations  had  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  trace  their  origin  any  further  back. 
At  a  very  early  period  the  population  of  Q.  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Pelasgians  (seo 
Pelasgi).  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Hellenes 
were  only  a  branch  of  this  great  Pclasgian  stock, 
but  possessing  more  energy  of  character,  they 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of 
(Jr.,  and  supplanted  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  Pelasgi  by  their  own.  Thus  they  became  the 
ruling  race,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. — 
Modern  Greece.  —The  population  of  modern  G.  is  of 
a  very  mixed  kind.  In  .Etolia,  Acarnania,  Thessaly, 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks  are 
still  predominant;  but  a  very  large  admixture  of 
Albanians  (see  Albania)  prevails  in  Attica,  Hteotia, 
Phocis,  and  Argolis,  with  the  islands  of  Spezzia, 
Salamis,  Hydra,  and  Andre,  The  true  Greek  is 
easily  recognised  by  his  tall  Btature,  slim  body, 
aquiline  nose,  oval  face,  and  moustache.  Whiskers 
are  not  considered  staid  and  respectable ;  the 
beard  is  worn  only  in  mourning.  The  Greeks  are 
uncommonly  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  generally; 
flesh  is  seldom  eaten ;  the  diet  is  principally  vege- 
The  Greeks  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
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fatherland,  and  their  love  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence is  not  less  strong  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
M iltiades  and  Themistocles.  Aristocracy  is,  in  conse- 
quent o,  at  a  discount ;  and  though  they  love  and 
are  loyal  to  a  pond  ruler,  yet  they  are  easily  mused 
into  resistance  by  the  infringement  of  their  rights. 
Commercial  bargains  are  the  delight  of  the  Greeks, 
and  they  often  manage,  it  ia  said,  to  part  with  their 
wares  at  twice  their  value.  This  deceit  they 
practise  against  the  Turks  especially.  The  Greek 
women  are  very  plain.  Early  marriages  are  common 
in  Greece.  Greek  matrons  take  great  pride,  like 
Niobe  of  old,  in  a  numerous  and  beautiful  offspring. 
But  many  of  the  children  are  cut  off  in  infancy 
by  the  fevers  which  prevail  so  commonly.  Two 
ix'culiar'*  branches  of  the  Greek  race  are  -  the 
Mai  notes  (from  a  district  called  Maina)  of  the 
l'eloiKiuncsus,  and  the  Palikars  of  the  north 
highlands.  The  former,  who  Ixxast  to  lie  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Spartan*,  inliabit  principally 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Tavgctus,  where  for 
centuries  they  defied  the  power  o?  the  Turks.  They 
resemble  in  their  sturdy  independence,  feudal 
relations,  robbing  propensities,  and  other  cliarac- 
teristics,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  150  years 
ago ;  but  in  recent  times,  education,  mtermixture 
with  other  races,  and  commerce,  have  to  a  great 
extent  removed  their  distinctive  |ieculiarities.  The 
Palikars,  that  is,  Bnivtm,  origiually  belonged  to  the 
northern  parts  of  G. ;  but  when  Thessaly  uud 
other  portions  were  by  treaty  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  these  hardy  mountaineers  chose  to 
leavu  their  ancient  homes  and  settle  in  the  new 
kingdom,  to  establish  which  they  had  Bhed  their 
blood.  The  rod  cap,  the  white  shirt,  aud  the  golden 
jacket,  mark  them  out  even  to  tho  casual  observer 
as  a  separate  class.  They  go  al>out  armed,  and 
attended  by  armed  followers ;  their  houses  are 
fortresses,  and  their  servants  form  a  little  army. 
The  islanders  are  almost  all  seamen  or  traders  ; 
they  wear  the  red  cap,  a  short  jacket,  and  wide 
Turkish  trousers.  The  Albanians  form  about  a 
fourth  of  the  imputation  ;  they  arc  a  Btrong,  liardy 
race,  and  engage  in  agricultural  or  other  severe 
labour.  They  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  more  wealthy  classes.  They  speak 
a  langnage  which  is  little  allied  to  either  Slavonic 
or  Greek.  The  Wallachs  are  a  nomad  and  pastoral 
race  ;  they  sleep  on  the  hillsides  with  their  docks, 
which  are  guarded  by  ferocious  dogs.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  Maltese  at  Athens,  aud  the 
1'ineus  especially.  There  arc  few  settlers  from 
Western  Europe.  The  Bavarians  who  swarmed  into 
G.  on  the  accession  of  King  Otho  have  almost  all 
disappeared. 

K'/itjion.— See  tho  articles  Greek  Religion 
(Ancient),  and  Greek  Chlkch. 

Education  { Ancient). — Tho  education  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  more  of  a  physical  than  of  a  mental 
kind.  The  gymnasium  was  that  of  the  athlete,  not 
that  of  the  didaskaios  or  preceptor.  Young  children 
were,  till  about  their  sixth  year,  trained  at  home 
under  females,  but  were  then  sent  to  the  didaskidfia, 
or  schools  under  the  charge  of  private  tutors  or 
pafdogogi.  The  duty  of  the  |Mcdagogus  was  rather 
to  keep  his  wants  from  outward  injury  aud  bad 
companions,  than  to  teach  them  the  accomplish- 
ments of  grammar  (including  reading,  writiug,  and 
arithmetic),  music,  and  gymnastics,  the  favourite 
subjects  of  study  in  those  days.  In  later  times,  the 
more  intelligent  slaves  were  socially  trained  for 
the  duties  of  the  ptedagogua.-  Stndern. — Education 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  humblest  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, is  free  to  alL  Uence  an  unusual  numltor 
of  Greeks  press  into  the  learned  professions,  and  a 
Urge  educational  machinery  is  necessary  to  supply 


the  demand  for  knowledge.  There  are  about  370 
communal  or  elementary  schools,  and  180  Hellenic 
schools,  in  which,  among  other  branches,  ancient 
Greek  is  taught  Resides  these,  there  ore— a  mili- 
tary school;  a  polytechnic,  for  trades  and  profes- 
sions ;  a  lyceum  ;  a  normal  school ;  an  agricultural 
school ;  with  seminaries  for  female  education ;  and 
finally,  there  is  the  university  of  Athens,  with  four 
faculties— theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 
All  these  institutions  are  well  attended,  and  the 
youth  of  all  ages  ore  most  zealous  in  prosecuting 
their  studies. 

Language  (Ancient). — The  Greek  language  is 
a  branch  of  that  widespread  family  of  tongues, 
usually  called  Iudo-Germanic  or  Aryan.  It  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  different  \wrt*  of  G.,  but 
also  iu  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  fringed 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Rut  it  must  not  lie  supposed  that  it  was  of  the 
same  type  at  all  jieriods  of  Greek  history,  or  in  all 
parts  of  G.,  even  at  the  same  time.  The  three 
great  branches  of  the  Greek  tongue  were :  1.  The 
.-Eolic,  the  oldest  form,  and  that  which  presents  the 
greatest  affinity  to  the  Latin  and  other  members 
of  the  Indo-Gennanic  stock.  2.  Tho  Doric,  a  high- 
land dialect,  delighting  in  broad  and  rough  sounds; 
it  was  spoken  in  the  mouutains  of  Thessaly,  whence 
it  travelled  south  want,  and  on  the  migration  of 
the  Dorians,  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
3.  The  Ionic,  a  soft  and  vocal  language,  delighting 
in  vowel  sounds,  and  avoiding  the  harsh  combi- 
nation of  consonants ;  it  was  spoken  principally 
by  the  people  of  Attica  and  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  From  it  was  made,  by  a  series  of 
contractions  and  modifications,  that  most  perfect 
form  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Attic,  which  was 
neither  so  harsh  and  broad  as  the  Doric,  nor  so  soft 
aud  vocal  as  the  Ionic.  It  was  brought  to  the 
height  of  iK-rfcction  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
aud  the  historians  of  G.,  whose  writings  still  teach 
the  world,  and  command  its  admiration.  Ry  the 
conquests  of  Alexauder  the  Great,  the  Greek 
language  soon  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  but  corruption  at  once  set  in— words 
of  other  languages  were  adopted  into  the  Greek, 
foreign  idioms  were  introduced,  and  the  rigid  syntax 
of  the  great  Athenian  writers  was  neglected,  so  that, 
in  process  of  time,  there  arose  n  depraved  form 
of  speech,  called  the  Hellenistic,  varying  in  many 
essential  points  from  its  great  parent.  In  this 
last  form,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  The  process  of  deterioration  still  went 
on  till  aliout  the  middle  of  last  century ;  when 
at  length  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation  again 
arose,  and  amidst  other  endeavours  to  revive  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  race,  an  attempt  was  made, 
and  is  still  being  made,  and  that  too  with  great 
success,  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  language.  Thin 
leads  us  to  the  Language  of  M<«Urn  Girrcc—la 
different  parts  of  Greece,  different  Languages  ore 
spoken  according  to  the  element  which  iiredonii- 
nates  in  the  population.  Thus  Turkish  prevails 
in  some  districts,  Albanian  in  others,  Wailachian 
in  others,  ami  Ridgarian  in  others ;  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  proper,  the  langnage  is 
Romaic  Creek,  or  as  it  is  now  more  usually  and 
more  properly  colled,  Neo-Hillenic.  This  language 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic,  or 
classical  Creek ;  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  more, 
if  so  much,  from  the  Attic,  as  the  Attic  differed 
from  the  Doric.  Information  on  this  subject  must 
be  sought  in  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Great 
efforts  have  been  matte  iu  recent  years  to  purge 
the  Neo- Hellenic  of  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms, 
and  it  is  now  written  with  such  purity,  that 
good  scholars  in  ancieut  Greek  will  have  little 
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difficulty  in  understanding  Triconpi  s  history  or 
an  Athenian  newspaper. 

Literature  (Ancient).—  The  literature  of  Greece  is 
a  subject  so  extensive,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  give 
any  adequate  view  of  it  in  our  limited  space.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  matter  further,  must  have 
recourse  to  a  full  treatise.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  composition  among  the 
Greek.*,  as  indeed  it  must  of  necessity  Iks  in  all 
nations,  for  facility  of  recollection  ;  hence  Memory  is 
called  the  Mother  of  the  Mute*.  The  earliest  S]iccies 
of  poems  seems  to  have  been  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods  ;  to  these  succeeded  songs  praising  the 
glorious  deeds  of  hemes ;  but  the  greatest  poem 
of  ancieut  times  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  Iliad  of  Hom«T,  detailing  the  events  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  warriors  who 
took  part  in  that  famous  expedition.  The  Ilkid 
and  0>lyt»ei  have  been  too  long  and  too  generally 
known  and  admired  to  need  a  word  said  in  their 
commendation.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  produced  a  host  of  imitators ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  great  many  poets  endea- 
voured to  rival  the  fame  of  the  '  blind  old  man,'  by 
narrating  in  verse  the  after-fate  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  Troy,  or  by 
treating  of  subjects  allied  to  that  of  the  I  find,  and 
even  of  mythological  fables.  These  were  called  the 
Cyclic  poeta;  they  were  posterior  to  Homer  and 
Hcsiod  ;  their  writings  were  put  together  in  chron- 
ological order  by  some  Alexandrine  grammarians 
about  200  B.  c.  The  Homeric  period  is  closed  by 
the  name  of  Hesiod.  Homer  is  sup]H>8cd  to  have 
flourished  about  900  B.  c,  and  Heaiod  about  850 
B.  c.  Hcsiod's  most  celebrated  writings  are  the 
Theogony,  the  Shirld  of  Hercules,  and  the  Works 
and  Dai/*,  an  agricultural  poem.  Of  his  others, 
only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  Epic  poetry 
culminated  in  Homer,  and  with  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries it  sets.  Of  lyric  }>oetry,  there  were  two 
school*  —  the  yEolic  in  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent 
islands,  especially  Lesbos,  and  the  Doric  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily.  Of  the  /Eolic  school,  the 
earliest  poet  was  Callinus  (700  b.  o.) ;  after  him 
came  Archilochus,  bo  famed  for  his  cutting  satires, 
written  in  iambic  verse ;  Tyrta-us,  and  Simon  ides 
of  Amorgos,  who  contests  with  ArchUochus  the 
honour  of  having  invented  iambic  verse.  Alca-us 
and  Sappho  (about  610  B.C.)  represent  the  .flSolic 
school  in  its  perfection.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
school-boy's  favourite,  Anarreon  (about  520  B.C.), 
to  whom,  however,  are  attributed  many  pieces 
which  are  not  considered  genuine  Of  the  Doric  or 
choral  school,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Alcman, 
Stesichorus,  Arion,  Simonidea,  Bacchylides,  and 
greatest  of  all  in  every  known  variety  of  choral 
jioetry.  Pindar  (q.  v.)  the  Theban  (522  n.  c). 

Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  tragedies  of  ^fischylus  (born  525,  died  456  B.C.); 
Sophocles  0>rn  495,  died  405  B.  c.) ;  and  Euripides 
(born  480,  died  406  R  C).  The  writers  who  endea- 
voured to  follow  in  the  track  of  these  three  great 
masters  were  of  far  inferior  merit,  and  with  them 
tragedy  degenerated  to  the  effeminacy  of  lyrical 
songs  and  mere  rhetorical  bombast. 

Comedy,  like  trag«-dy,  took  its  origin  from  the 
'worship  of  Bacchus.  The  three  great  names  of 
the  old  Attic  comedy  are  Cratinus,  EujHilis,  and 
Aristophanes  (born  452,  died  380  B.  c).  In 
middle  comedy,  we  have  the  names  of  Antiphanes 
and  Alexis ;  and  in  new  comedy,  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

History  did  not  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  till  a  comparatively  late  jieriod.  Passing 
over  the  names  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Fhereeydcs 
of  Scyros,  Hecatreus,  and  Charon  of  Lampsacua,  we 


come  to  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  or, 
as  he  has  been  called,  the  Homer  of  History,  who 
flourished  about  440 ;  Thucydides,  about  430 ;  and 
Xenophon,  alxmt  400.  In  later  times,  we  find  Poly- 
bius  (204—122  B.c);  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  flourished  al>out  20  b.c.  ;  Diodorua  Siculus, 
a  contemporary  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ca-sar; 
Plutarch;  Appian  (in  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius);  Arrian  (time  of  Hadrian);  and  Dion 
Cassias.  In  geography,  we  have  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
nias.  In  satire,  the  palm  is  carried  ofF  by  Lucian 
(q.  v.).  In  oratory,  it  may  l>e  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Antiphon  (born  480  B  a),  Andocides 
(467  B-  c),  I.ysias  (458  B.  c),  Isocratcs  (436  ».  c), 
/Eschines,  the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes  (389 
B.  c. ),  Hyperides ;  and  last  and  greatest  of  all, 
Demosthenes  (385  B.C).  On  the  philosophers,  see 
Philosophy. 

Literature  (Modern). — The  literature  of  modern 
G.  is  still  in  its  infancy.    No  work  of  importance 
appeared  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  since  th© 
|  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  1821),  more  life  has 
been  infused  into  the  men  of  a  literary  bent.  The 
names  of  the  brothers  Panagiotis  and  Alexander 
Soutane  are  v*U  known  to  many  in  England.  They 
have  written  dramas,  love-songs,  novels,  lyrics,  and 
a  itoem  (by  Alexander)  in  the  style  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  detailing  the  wanderings,  sights, 
aud  adventures  of  a  Greek  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  most  of  these  there  is  much  merit,  though  few 
readers  can  fully  ap|ireciate  the  style  and  handling. 
Among  dramatic  writers,  Neroulos,  Kangavis,  and 
!  Charmouzis  hold  a  foremost  place.   The  Memoir*  of 
Different  Battles  fought  betwen  the  Oretks  and  Turks 
'from  1820  to  1829,  by  Pcrnevos,  is  a  well  written 
i  book.     In  grammar  and  lexicography,  Bamvas, 
1  Gennadi**,  Scarlatto  Byxantino,  ana  others  have 
i  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  learning.  But 
Jof  all  the  Neo-Hellenic  works  yet  published,  tho 
!  Hittory  of  the  Greek  Revolution  "by  Tricoupi  is  the 
'most  valuable  —  valuable  not  only  for  its  statement 
i  and  facts,  but  also  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
■  its  style.    Many  newspapers  and  other  |>ertodicals, 
'  in  Neo-Hellenic,  are  published  at  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, Ix>ndon,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  expense 
of  these  literary  efforts  is  in  most  cases  borne  by 
wealthy  Greek  merchants,  now  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  west  of  Europe.    It  will  require  many 
years  of  good  government,  of  national  industry  and 
prosperity,  liefore  G.  can  expect  to  assume  that 
fiosition  in  the  world  of  letters  which  the  prestige 
of  her  name  entitles  her  to  anticipate. 

History  (Ancient).— The  early  history  of  0.  is 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The  legends  of  gods 
and  heroes,  which  constitute  her  only  approach  to 
history,  arc  of  that  marvellous  kind  in  which  a 
superstitious  and  ignorant  age  delights.  But  how 
much  truth  may  underlie  the  stories  of  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  Danaus,  Theseus,  Heracles,  and  many 
others,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  or  to  what  extent  tho 
events  of  the  Argonauric  expedition,  Trojan  war, 
hunt  of  the  Caly (Ionian  boar,  and  other  joint-stock 
exploits,  may  be  real,  historians  can  never  hope  to 
discover.  The  heroic  age  is  roughly  estimated  as 
continuing  from  1400  to  1200  b.c.  ;  but  all  Greek 
chronology  is  mere  guess  until  the  first  Olympiad, 
776  B.C.  Of  the  migrations  which  took  place 
during  these  early  days,  ami  of  the  numerous 
colonies  planted  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  in  this  brief  sketch;  nor  can  we  do  more 
than  merely  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  Spartans 
against  the  Messenians,  which  beginning  in  743 
b.c,  did  not  ultimately  terminate  until  Ithome 
|  was  destroyed  in  the  third  Messenian  war,  455  n.  c. 
Meantime,  wars  of  less  magnitude  are  carried  on 
[in  different  parts  of  Greece;  Solon  legislates  at 
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Athens  {594  B.C.);  Pimstratns  and  his  sons  enjoy 
the  'tyrannis'  at  Athena  from  560  B.C.  to  510  B.c. ; 
Cncsua,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  his 
conqueror,  arc  brought  into  contact  with  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  (560—542  a  c).  And  now,  in  499  B.C,  the 
burning  of  Sardi*  by  the  Athenians  and  Ionians 
leads  to  those  three  invasions  of  G.  by  the  Persians 
which  end  so  gloriously  for  G.,  and  so  disastrously 
for  Persia,  and  with  the  1  particulars  of  which  all 
are  so  well  acquainted.  The  first,  under  Mardnnius, 
in  492  B.C.,  is  averted  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
invading  fleet  off  Mount  Athos;  the  second,  under 
Datis  and  Artapherwa,  in  490  B.  a,  is  hurled  hack 
from  Marathon;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  480 
B.c,  is  utterly  shattered  at  Thermopylae,  Salami*, 
and  Plafaea.  G.  is  now  a  mighty  name,  but  the 
Athenians  become  the  ruling  state,  and  their 
supremacy  continues  till  404  H.C.  Meantime,  dis- 
union at  home  succeeds  the  contests  with  foreign 
enemies.  The  great  Peloponncsian  war  begins  in 
431  B.C.,  and  wastes  the  energies  of  G.  for  27  years, 
until  the  subjugation  and  partial  demolition  of 
Athens,  in  404  B.C.,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 
fratricidal  struggle,  it  was  in  415  B.c,  the  17th  of 
this  war,  that  the  famous  and  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily  took  place.  Under  Pericles,  who  wan 
the  ruling  sjarit  of  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  but  who  died  of  the  great  plague  in 
429  B.C.,  the  Athenians  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence  in  sculpture  and  architecture ;  then 
were  raised  some  of  those  wondrous  buildings  whose 
remains  still  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  2000  years.  In  401  B.C., 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxee,  took  place ;  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  slain,  was  fought 
in  the  same  year.  Cyrus  had  employed  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  this  brief  war  is  specially  famed 
for  the  masterly  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under 
Xenopbon  the  Athenian  in  401— 100  B.o.  The 
next  year  (399  B.  c),  Socrates  the  phdosopher, 
the  teacher  of  Plato  and  Xenopbon,  was  put  to 
death.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  tho 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  state  became  the 
leading  jwwer  in  G.,  and  was  engaged  in  four 
warn  in  succession— 1st,  the  Elean  (399 — 398  B.C.) ; 
2d,  the  Corinthian  (395—387  B.C.) ;  3d,  the  Olyo- 
thian  (380  379  B.c);  4th,  the  Theban  (378—362 
B.C).  The  great  Spartan  hero  of  these  troublous 
times  was  Agesilaus,  whose  panepyric  has  been 
written  by  Xcnophon  with  a  friendly  pen.  During 
these  eventful  years  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Coronea  and  of'  Corinth  (394  B.  c),  Orchomcnus 
(375  B.C.),  Leuctra  (371  B.C.),  Mantinca,  in  which 
the  Theban  hero,  Bparainondaa,  was  slain,  362  B.  c. 
In  359  n.  c,  Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, and  a  few  years  afterwards  finds  occasion 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Orcccc,  Some  of 
the  allies  of  Athens  renounce  his  supremacy,  and 
thus  arises  the  Social  war  (357  355  B.  c),  in  which 
Athens  loses  many  of  her  tributaries,  and  much 
of  her  revenue.  The  Sacred  war  (355 — 346  B.c.) 
immediately  follows,  in  which  Philip  takes  part. 
About  this  time  (352  B.c),  Demosthenes  delivered 
the  lirst  of  those  powerful  orations  against  Philip, 
called  Philippics.  In  the  battle  of  Clueroneia 
(338  B..c),  the  Athenians  and  Thebaos  are  utterly 
defeated  by  Philip ;  and  at  tho  congress  of  Corinth, 
in  the  following  year,  he  is  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Greek  forces  against  Persia.  Hut  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  cut  him  off  at  a  marriage-feast  in 
Macedonia;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
his  son  Alexander,  the  Greeks  are  compelled  to 
lieatow  upon  the  youthful  hero  the  same  high 
military  office  with  which  they  had  intrusted  his 
father.    The  event*  of  Alexander's  career  are  well 


known.  From  this  time  0.  becomes  an  appanage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  until  Macedon  is  in 
turn  overcome  by  the  Romans.  During  the  wars 
which  arose  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
G.  was  always  the  bone  of  contention ;  she  suffered 
in  consequence  many  hardships,  and  enjoyed  but 
few  lulls  of  peace  The  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
lilierty  was  made  by  the  Achaean  League  (a  con- 
federacy of  cities  at  one  time  embracing  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  had  a  common  ohj»-ct,  a  common 
council,  and  a  common  chief  or  tfrtUtfjut),  but  it 
ton  fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Rome ;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Corinth  in  146  B.c,  by  the 
consul  Mutnmiua,  the  once  mighty  Q.  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

///story  (Motlrrn).—  The  history  of  G.  for  some 
centuries  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  belongs  to 
the  history  of  her  conqueror.  The  Roman  wars 
with  Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  others,  involved 
G.  in  countless  hardships ;  and  the  fierce  struggles 
of  ( 'attar  and  Pompey,  of  Brutus  ami  Casaius  with 
Antony  and  Octavianun,  of  Antony  and  Octaviamts, 
of  which  G.  was  often  the  theatre,  entailed  upon  her 
many  calamities.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  G.  enjoyed  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  during  which  Christianity  spread 
among  her  people,  churches  were  founded,  and  many 
devoted  Greeks  went  abroad  to  strange  lauds  and 
perilled  their  lives  in  the  propagation  of  the  GoS|H>L 
But  dark  dayB  again  awaited  her,  and  iucceKsive 
inroads  of  Slavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  barbarous 
hordes,  ovcrrau  the  country  from  the  wintry  plains 
of  the  north.  When  Constantine  divided  his  empire, 
G.  was  attached  to  the  eastern  portion  ;  but  wnen, 
in  1204  A.D.,  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Dandolo  over- 
powered the  rickety  throne  of  the  Csasars,  G.  too 
changed  masters.  The  Osman  Turks,  who  migrated 
to  Europe  in  1355  a.  n.,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other 
parts,  captured  Constantinople  in  1453  A.  ». ;  and 
from  that  time  until  recent  yi-ars,  G.  was  subject 
to  Mohammedan  dominion.  All  the  annoyances 
that  ignorance,  brutality,  tyranny,  and  greed  could 
suggest,  were  practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  much 
enduring  Greeks,  but  at  length  human  nature 
could  no  longer  endure,  and  in  1820  broke  out  that 
rebellion  against  Turkish  rule,  which,  by  the  bravery 
and  determination  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  friendly 
countenance  of  Christian  Europe,  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  G.  as  an  independent  kingdom  in  1S29. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion  had  been 
made  in  1770  and  1790.  Capo  d'lstriaa,  the  first 
president  of  liberated  G.,  wan  assassinated  in  1831 ; 
and  after  several  candidates  for  the  throne  of  the 
infant  kingdom  had  been  proposed  and  rejected, 
Otho,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  at 
length  (1832)  chosen  by  the  three  powers  (Britain, 
France,  Russia)  which  bad  assisted  G.  in  her  noble 
struggle.  The  reign  of  Otho  has  not  been  a 
peaceful  one,  as  may  lie  gathered  from  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  he  has  had  very  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  1835.  But  his  rule  has  not 
been  altogether  devoid  of  fruit ;  and  law  and  order, 
industry  and  commerce,  literature  and  notions  of 
self-government,  have  made  considerable  strides 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  With  the  capital  in  a 
more  suitable  position,  the  internal  communication 
of  the  country  duly  organised,  agriculture  more 
encouraged  and  better  rewarded,  we  may  yet  hope 
to  see  G.  one  of  the  most  thriving  states  of  modem 
Europe. 

Popuhtlion. — The  population  of  ancient  G.  at 
any  ono  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  approach  ; 
conjectures  of  the  most  wdd  and  opposite  kind 
have  been  hazarded,  but  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them. 
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Naxcs 

(Zea); 


Of  modern  G.  the  inhabitants  nam  be  rod,  in  1857, 
1,045,232. 

The  ItUniis.-The  islands  of  the  ,Egcan  Sea  may 
be  cotujoehended,  as  in  ancient  times,  under  two 
gronps— the  Cyclades  and  the  S]iorades.  The  former 
were  so  called  from  the  legend  of  their  circling  round 
Del(£  when  that  island  was  rendered  stationary 
for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  hitter 
receive  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  Kattrrtd  or  so  in*  in  an  irregular  manner  round 
the  cuasts  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  Cycladee 
and  some  of  the  Sporadcs  near  Eubtea  belong  to  G. 
-all  the  others  to  Turkey.  The  following  list 
contains  those  belonging  to  G. ;  the  first  20  are  the 
Cyclades  proper,  the  remainder  ^ie  off  Eulxra.  The 
Italian  name*  are  in  parent!  iff  a.  The  Sporades 
will  be  given  under  Tvrkev. 

1.  Deles  with  Rhcnea  (Dili);  2.  Syros  (Syra) ; 
2  Myconos  (Mycono);  4.  Tenos  (Tino);  5. 
(Xaxia);    6.  Andros    (Andru) ;    7.  Ceos 
&.  Cythnos    (Thcrmia)  ;    9.   Scriphos    (Serpho)  ; 
10.  Siphnos  (Siphanbo) ;  1 1.  Cimolos  ( Argcnticra) ; 
12.  Melus  (Milo) ;  13.  Pholegandros  (Poiicandro) ; 
14.  Sicinos  (Sicino) ;  15.  Ios  (Nio) ;  16.  Thcra  (San- 
twin) ;  17.  Auaphe  (Xantio) ;  18.  Amorgos  ( Amorgo) ; 
19.  Paroa  (Paro);  20.  Oliaros  or  Antiparos  (Anti- 
psro):  21.  Scyros  (Scyro);  22.  Sciathos  (Sciatho); 
21  Scopeios  (Scopelo) ;   24.   I  cos  (Chiliodromia). 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  and 
barren  rocks,  which  belong  to  G.,  I  nit  which  from 
their  nnimporiance  scarce  deserve  mention.  These 
islands  possess  many  of  the  features  which  mark  the 
mainland :  the  climate  is  varied  ;  the  soil  is  in  one 
fruitful,  in  another  barren ;  the  productions  arc  much 
the  same  as  in  G.,  except  that  in  some  of  them,  as 
Santorin,  the  vine  grows  in  greater  variety  and  luxu- 
riance ;  the  population  is  more  primitive,  aud  less 
mixed,  and  couscoui-utly  retain  more  ]»ertinaciously 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.    The  islanders  are 
generally  more  industrious  and  more  happy  than 
the  continentals— the  sea  is  their  highway,  and  they 
can  more  easily  get  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.    The  islanders  are  excellent  seamen,  and 
s  very  large  proportion  of  the  males  are  employed 
u  navigation.    Dclos  is  now  little  more  than  a 
barren  rock ;  and  scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun-god,  or  other  memorial  of  its 
unoer  religious  and  commercial  pre-eminence, 

Syra  (population  about  16.000)  is  the  t>rinci|»al 
port  of  G.,  and  a  great  centre  of  trade.  The  Medi- 
terranean steamers  call  at  it  Wine  is  almost  the 
snly  production  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Tenos  are  famed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  marble  tables,  chimney-pieces,  Ac,  which 
are  largely  exported,  and  the  bnest  Malvasian  or 
wine  is  produced  in  the  island.  Of  the 
he  most  volcanic  is  Thera;  it  pro- 
duces in  large  quantity  the  wine  called  Vino  Santo, 
sr  Santorin,  of  which  the  Russians  are  specially 
fond.  Naxos  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
sod  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  These  islands 
comprise  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
nd.-s,  and  a  population  of  about  230,000  souls. 
The  Cyclades  are  generally  high  add  rocky  in  their 
and  all  are  of  a  very  similar  aspect  in  this 
regards. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  The,  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  com  prebends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite,  who  receive  the 
first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  later  councils  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  Greek  Church  calls  itself 
'  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,' 
sad  it  includes  three  distinct  branches — the  church 
within  the  Ottoman  empire,  subject  directly  to  the 
Eh  of  Constantinople;  the  church  in  the 


kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
in  the  dominions  of  tbe  czar.    The  last  must  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  but  it  must  also 
be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  sister-churches.  The 
proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church  as  a  separate 
body  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
schism,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  the 
efforts  on  the  |>art  of  the  church  of  Constantinople 
to  establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and 
an  independent  headship  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  of  Con- 
stantino|ue,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed  upon 
the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as  the  seat 
of  the  imj>erial  residence,  and  the  centre  of  the 
imperial  government.    Originally,  Bysantium  was 
but  a  simple  episcopal  see,  subject  to  tbe  metro- 
politan of  Herat  lea  ;  but  the  rank  of  the  sec  rose 
with  the  fortunes  of  tbe  city  ;  and  !>efore  the  close 
of  the  4th  c.,  a  canon  of  the  'tint  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that '  Constantinople  is  the  new  Rome,'  the  '  prece- 
dence of  honour '  next  after  the  aucient  Rome.  This 
canon,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognise  any  pre- 
eminence of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and,  indeed,  there  are  several  early 
instances  in  which  questions  arising  within  the 
district  which  afterwards  became  the  (atriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  nay,  questions  affecting  the  bishop 
himself,  and  even  in  bis  relations  to  tbe  other  j>atn- 
archs,  were  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  But 
the  transition  was  not  difficult,  and  was  aided  by  the 
eminent  qualities  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  espe- 
cially of  St  John  Chryaostom,  so  that  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (451),  a  decree  was  passed,  which 
confirmed  the  precedence  already  given,  and  not 
only  assigned  to  Constantinople  an  extensive  range 
of  jurisdiction,  but  also  grounded  these  ecclesiiiatical 
privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  old  Rome,  upon  the  political  precedence  to  which 
both  successively  had  risen.    The  Rumau  legates 
protested  against  this  canon,  and  the  claim  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  churches,  which 
was  widened  and  continued  by  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences which  jirevaded  ou  the  Eutychian  question, 
in  which  the  itttriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave 
their  support  to  the  Hcnolicou,  a  heterodox  or 
equivocal  formula  put  forth  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
which  was  warmly  resisted  in  the  West    The  jiope, 
in  consequence,  in  484,  excommumcated  the  emperor, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  East  and  West  were,  de 
faeto,  separated  for  a  (teriod  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  excommunication  was 
withdrawn  by  Pope  Hormisdas  in  519,  involved  a 
complete  and  explicit   acknowledgment   of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  the  rivalry  of 
Constantinople  still  subsisted.    In  tbe  end  of  the 
6th  c,  the  TruUan  Council  (see  Tkulusn  Council) 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  misunderstandings.  Many 
circumstances  combined  to  hasten  a  rupture :  the 
title  of  '  Ecumenical  patriarch '  claimed  by  the 
patriarch  John   the  Faster,  and  reprobated  by 
Gregory  the  Great  (see  Gbkoory  L)  ;  the  contests 
about  image-worship,  in  which  the  patriarchs,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  took  the  part  of  the  icono- 
clast f'tiipt  Torn  ;  the  abandonment  by  the  emperors 
of  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  Lombards ;  the 
gradual  growth  of  an  independent  confederation  of 
Italian  states,  and  ultimately  the  foundation  of  a 
new  empire  of  the  West,  tbe  political  antagonism  of 
which  with  the  eastern  empire  almost  necessarily 
involved  an  antagonism  of  the  churches  themselves. 
Hence  when,  upon  occasion  of  his  own  liersonal 
contest  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  deposed  patriarch 
Photius  (862),  (see  Photius)  identified  his  cause 
with  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he  found  a 
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ready  sym|>athy  with  his  countrymen.  The  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  'Filioijuo'  to  the  Latin 
creeiL  the  Latin  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and 
of  denying  to  priests  the  power  of  administering 
confirmation,  supplied  the  grounds  of  quarrel ;  and 
although  the  Bchisin  fell  with  its  author,  and  the 
contmutiiou  of  the  churches  was  restored,  the  recon- 
ciliation was  imperfect  and  far  from  cordial  The 
same  cause*  of  controversy,  with  others  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary nature,  were  renewed  in  the  11th  c. ;  and 
in  H»54  the  pope  Leo  IX.  issued  a  formal  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  patriarch  Michael 
Cerularius,  which  was  solemnly  published  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  papal  legates.  Beyond  the  poiuts 
of  difference  alleged  by  Photius,  the  most  important 
of  the  new  grounds  of  division  was  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  by  the  Latins  in  the  eucharist 
Since  that  time,  the*  separation  has  been  persever- 
ingly  maintained.  More  than  one  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  upon  cither  side  to  restore 
the  former  relations  of  the  two  chnrches,  but 
in  vain.  The  old  antqiathieii  of  East  and  West 
became  more  inveterate  by  the  separation;  and 
the  occiqiation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
(1*201),  the  outrages  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was 
disgraced,  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  widened  still  more  the 
ancient  estrangement  Nor  was  the  broach  hcalod 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek  empire  (1261). 
1  he  emperors,  from  |M>litical  motives,  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  discontent,  proposed,  as 
the  price  of  the  assistance  of  the  West  in  their 
necessity,  the  restoration  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
the  obedience  of  Rome.  Michael  Falcologus  (see 
Michael  Pai-eoloocts)  by  his  ambassadors  abjured 
the  schism  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  synod  held  subsequently  at 
Constantinople,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  union ; 
but  he  failed  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  body  of 
bishops ;  and  in  the  succeeding  pontificate,  the 
breach,  was  even  more  seriously  renewed,  by  two 
synods  held  at  Constantinople  in  1283  and  1285. 
The  necessities  of  John  Falcologus  compelled  him 
once  again  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient ;  and  the 
negotiations  for  union  were  on  this  occasion  con- 
ducted with  much  more  deliberation.  Delegates  of 
the  Greek  Church,  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople at  their  head,  attended  at  the  great  Western 
Council  (1437)  of  Ferrara  (lietter  known,  from  the 
place  of  its  close,  as  that  of  Florence),  and  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  took  place,  the  chief  points  of 
which  were  the  procession  of  the  Holy  (.host  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  addition  of  •Filioque'  to 
the  creed,  the  nature  of  the  purgation  of  soufs  after 
death,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist, 
ami  the  supremacy,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  On  all  these  points,  the  Greek  delegates, 
with  the  exception  of  Mark,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
acril>ed  the  decree  of  the  council ;  but  this  union  was 
equally  short-lived.  On  the  return  of  the  delegates, 
their  proceedings  were  repudiated  by  the  large 
body  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
iu  1453,  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted 
reconciliation.  Since  that  time,  some  isolated  bodies 
of  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  have  joined  the 
church  of  Rome  (see  Unitkd  Greek  Church);  but 
every  attempt  at  a  general  union  on  the  ]>art  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  has  proved  a  failure.  It  has 
lieen  the  same  with  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Protestant  communions  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  Very  early 
after  the  Reformation,  a  letter  was  addressed  by 


Melanctlion  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  of  Constanti- 
nople through  a  deacon,  D.metnus  Mysus,  who 
visited  Germany  in  the  year  1558.  Another  Lutheran 
emlkissy  of  a  more  formal  character,  headed  by  the 
well-kuown  Tubingen  divines,  Andrew  and  Crusiua, 
visited  (Constantinople  during  the  jiatriarchate  of 
Jeremias  (1570 — 15S1).  Rut  both  missions  were 
equally  without  result  In  the  following  century, 
the  celebrated  Cyril  Lucaris  (see  Lucakih),  who  had 
been  educated  iu  the  West  and  had  carried  home 
with  him  a  strong,  though  for  a  time  carefully 
concealed  bias  towards  Protestantism,  opeued  the 
way  for  negotiations  with  the  Calvinistic  party. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate,  be 
issued  a  decidetily^Calvinistical  confession  of  faith 
(1629).  But  far  from  carrying  his  fellow-church- 
men with  him  in  the  movement  the  innovations 
which  he  attempted  not  only  led  to  his  own  depo- 
sition and  disgrace,  but  called  forth  a  doctrinal 
declaration  signed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  many  metro- 
politans and  bishops,  which,  by  the  clearness  and 
decision  of  its  definitions,  draws  the  line  so 
markedly  lietwecn  the  GreekB  and  reformers  as  to 
shut  out  all  possibility  of  accommodation  in  matters 
of  doctrine.  This  exposition  was  adopted  by  all 
the  chnrches ;  and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem 
1672,  it  was  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
Church.  This  declaration  having  been  originally 
drawn  up  by  Magdas,  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  it  was 
published  in  1722,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great 
as  an  authorised  formulary  of  the  Russian  Church, 
under  the  title  of  The  Russian  Catechism.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  to  be  specified  hereafter,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  Greece 
pro|>erly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  IUy- 
ricum,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria 
ami  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia.  But  with  the  first  triumph  of 
the  Koran,  tlie  church  of  Constantinople  by  degrees 
lost  almost  all  her  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  since  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  it  has  sunk 
into  the  condition  of  a  weak  and  oppressed  depen- 
dant By  the  separation  of  the  Russian  branch, 
partially  in  the  17th,  and  finally  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  c,  and  t>y  that  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  on  occasion  of  the  revolution,  its  importance 
has  been  still  more  diminished.  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  it  has  separated  possesses  a 
distinct  organisation ;  bnt  as  the  faith  and  practice 
of  all  are  substantially  identical,  we  all  all  first  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
esjiecially  iu  their  relations  to  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  the  West  *>id  to  the  controversies  by 
which  they  arc  separated  from  each  other. 

In  general,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  Church  receives  the  first  seven  councils, 
that  on  all  the  controversies  regarding  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  the  Greeks 'are  agreed  with  the 
Western  Catholics,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  which 
they  are  at  issue  not  only  with  Catholics,  but 
it  may  be  said  with  the  entire  body  of  Western 
Trinitarians.  While  they  reject  the  papal  claim 
to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  authority,  they  agree 
with  Catholics  in  accepting  as  the  rule  of  faith 
not  alone  the  Bible,  including  the  Deuterocaiionical 
books  (see  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  Harduin's  Coll, 
Cancil.,  xi.  col  258),  but  also  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  that  is,  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
unwritten  revelations  of  our  l»rd  and  of  tho 
apostles,  preserved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
among  whom  they  regard  with  special 
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Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostoin.  Pentecost ;  at  ordinary  times,  they  stand,  the  body 

They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  as  received  l>y  being  turned  towards  tlie  east.    The  use  of  the  sign 

the  Roman  Church    viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  of  the  cross  is  hahittial  among  them.    The  monastic 

Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  I  notion.  Holy  Orders,  institute  has  subsisted  in  the  Greek  Church  from 

and  Matrimony ;  but  in  the  rites  used  by  them  the  earliest  times,  and  numerous  convents  of  l>oth 

in  the  administration  of  these  sacraments  there  sexes  are  dispersed  over  the  east,  which  follow 

are  considerable  discrepancies  from  the  Latin  rite,  almost  exclusively  the  rule  of  St  Basil.    The  abbot 

They  administer  baptism  by  a  triple  immersion  5  is  called  Jlegumenos,  the  abbess,  Hegumeno  ;  if 

confirmation  is  administered  in  immediate  con-  several  convents  1*  subject  to  a  single  abbot,  he  is 

nection  with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infanta,  called  Archimandrite.    Both  monks  and  nuns  are 

and  it  is  administered  by  priests,  and  not,  as  among  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.    With  both,  the  duty 

the   Latins,  by  bishops  exclusively.     As  to  the  of  manual  labour  is  a  leading  observance ;  the 

eucharist,  the  Greeks  admit  the  real  presence  of  nnns,  like  their  Western  sisters,  apply  themselves  to 

Chrwt,  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements,  the  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  education  of  young 

propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  (although  this  has  been  females. 

denied  by  Protestants)  the  adoration  of  the  host  As  regards  the  separate  constitution  of  the  three 

(see  Renaudot,  Liturg.  CoUcctio,  i.  pp.  22,  23).    But  great  sections  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  will  be  enough 

they  differ  from  Catholics  in  the  use  of  leavened  to  say  that  the  church  in  the  Turkish  em|rire  has 

bread,  in  administering  the  communion   in  both  remained  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

kinds,  and  in  administering  it  in  this  form  even  who  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  a  continued  but 

to  children.  In  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they  recog-  precarious  protection  from  the  sultan,  and  even 

Disc,  like  the  Western  Catholics,  auricular  confes-  held,  as  regarded  his  own  Bock,  a  civil  pre-eminence, 

■ion,  priestly  absolution,  and  penitential  works ;  and  with  the  rank  of  a  '  pasha  of  three  tads.'    But  in 

although  they  difTer  from  the  Latins  as  to  the  use  return  for  this  civU  status,  the  Porte  claimed  and 

of  indulgence*,  they  admit  the  principle  upon  which  exercised  the  right  of  appointing  aud  also  of  depos- 

their  use  is  founded,  and  even  their  applicability  to  ing  the  patriarch,  a  right  which  was  habitually 

the  dead.    The  jiecaliaritie*  of  the  use  of  extreme  exercised  as  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale,  and 

unction  have  been  already  detailed.    See  Extrkmk  which  led  to  the  grossest  simony,  not  only  in  the 

tTxt-rioN.    In  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders,  they  candidates  for  the  |wtriarvhate,  but  in  the  entire 

have  many  peculiar  observances.  See  Ordeks,  Holy,  ecclesiastical  system.    For  a  long  time  the  metro- 

The  most  striking  point  of  difference  regards  clerical  politan  of  Russia  (afterwards  patriarch)  was  directly 

celibacy.    The  Greek  Church  recognises  the  excel-  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  also 

lenee  of  virginity,  and  the  fitness  of  its  observance  the  bishop  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece;  but 

by  those  engaged  in  the  ministry,  so  far  as  to  both  churches  are  now  independent.    The  patriarch 

prohibit  marriage  altogether  to  bishops  (who  are  of  Constantinople,  Jeremias  II.,  in  the  year  15S9, 

always  chosen,  in  consequence,  from  the  monastic,  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  hut  depen- 

and  not  the  secular  clergy)  ;  to  forbid  priests  or  dent   [tatriarch ;   and   this  dependence  continued 

deacons  to  contract  marriage  after  ordination  ;  to  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom  the 

forbid  to  all,  without  exception,  a  second  marriage,  jiatriarehate  was  first  susjieudcd,  aud  afterwards 

or  mama  go  with  a  widow  ;  and  to   require   of  abolished,  the  church  being  now  governed  by  what 

married  priesta  that  they  shall  live  separate  from  is  called  tho  Holy  Synod,  an  ecclesiastical  com • 

their  wives  during  the  time  when  they  are  actually  mission  appointed  by  the  czar.    The  independence 

engaged  in  church  services.     But  they  not  only  of  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  dates  from 

permit  married  candidates  to  be  advanced  to  deacon-  the  revolution.     The  '  organic  law  of  Epidaurus,' 

ship  aud  priesthood,  hut  even  require,  as  a  general  of  January  1822,  proclaimed  the  Oriental  Orthodox 

rule,  that  they  shall  be  actually  married  lieforc  Church  as  the  church  of  the  state,  and  soon  aftcr- 

they  can  lie  admitted  to  orders.    While  admitting  wanls  measures  were  taken  to  organise  this  church 

marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  they  hold  it  to  lie  dis-  in  the  new  kingdom.     For  a  time,  the  patriarch 

soluble  in  case  of  adultery,  and  they  regard  fourth  of  Constantinople  hoped  to  preserve  his  ancient 

marriages  as  utterly  unlawful.    On  the  condition  of  authority;   but  the  president  of  the  new  state, 

souls  after  death,  they  do  not  admit  with  Western  Capo  d'Istrias,  firmly  resisted,  and,  after  many  pre- 

Catholics  a  purgatorial  fire,  but  they  admit  the  liminaries.  the  new  church  was  formally  organised 

principle  of  the  intermediate  state  of  purgation,  by  a  decree  of  July  15  (27),  18.13,  on  a  plan  in  great 

and  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead.    They  part  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ros.-iau 

also  admit  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  lawful-  Church,  as  settled  by  Peter  the  Great.    The  govern- 

neas  of  invoking  them,  especially  the  Holy  Virgin  ing  body  in  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is, 

Mary,  ami  of  honouring  their  shrines  and  relics,  as  in  the  Russian,  th  ■  so-called  '  Holy  Svnod,'  which 

They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with  consists  of  five  im  ml>ers,  who  are  ordinarily  arch- 

the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross;  but  they  freely  bishops  or  bi»hoj>«,  but  may  also  admit  into  their 

receive  and  multiply  jwctures,  which  they  hold  number  one  or  two  priests* or  monks.    This  synod 

in  high  honour,  and  on  which  they  lavish  the  most  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  in  name 

costly  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  precious  at  least  is  independent  in  spirituals  ;  but  as  its 

things.    In  their  belief  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  mcmliers  are  all  named  by  the  crown,  and  hold 

and  especially  of  fasting,  they  go  even  further  than  office  but  for  a  year,  it  is  practically  a  state  instru- 

Roman  Catholics.     Besides  four  yearly  fasts — tho  ment ;  moreover,  two  officials  of  the  crown  have  a 

forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to  the  Feast  right  to  assist,  although  without  a  vote,  at  all  its 

of  Saints  Peter  and  I'aul,  the  fifteen  days  l>efnre  delil>eratious.     The  synod  elects  bishops,  but  the 

Assumption  day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ-  crown  has  the  ri^ht  of  confirming  and  granting 

mas — they  observe  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  investiture.    To  it  also  belongs  the  power  of  regu- 

throughout  tho  year  as  fasts.    Their  liturgy  shall  be  lating  the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  all  such  general 

described  hereafter  (sec  Lm'ROV)  ;  for  the  present,  arrangements.     The  actual  division  of  Greece  is 

it  will   l«e  enough  to  say  that,  in  splendour  of  into  teu  bishoprics— Corinth  and  Argoha,  Achaia 

ceremonial,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  Westerns,  and  Elis,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Laconia,  Acarnania 

Instrumental  music,  it  is  true,  is  forbidden  in  the  and  .'Etolia,  Phocis  and  Locris,  Attica  aud  Beotia, 

churches,  but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  In  Eubcea,  and  the  Cyclades.  No  archbishop  or 
public  prayer,  the  kneeling  posture  is  used  only  at ,  metropolitan  is  recognised  by  this  organic  law. 


GREEK  FIRE— GREEK  RELIGION. 


The  last  remnant  of  subjection  to  Constantinople 
was  removed  by  a  subsequent  proceeding,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  bishops  should  no  longer 
seek  consecration  from  the  patriarch  of  that  sec. 
The  cburch  of  Greece  comprehends  a  district  of 
al>out  880  squaro  miles,  and  numbers  about  800,000 
members. 

The  United  Grkek  Ciicrch  comprehends  those 
Christians  who,  while  they  follow  the  Greek  rite, 
observe  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
and  make  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double 
procession  of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  deci- 
sions subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which  have 
force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church. 
The  United  GrcekB  are  found  chiefly  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominion,  in  Poland,  and 
in  the  Russian  empire.  In  Italy,  they  are  com- 
puted at  80,000;  in  Austria,  at  about  4,000,000; 
and  in  Poland,  about  250,000.  In  Russia,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number  is.  As 
regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  divided 
into  Romanians  and  Rutheuians  -  the  former  being 
settled  in  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary ;  the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North  eastern  Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvaiua  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  c. ;  and  although  the  Refor- 
mation made  some  progress  among  them,  they  still 
for  the  m«st  part  remain  true  to  the  union.  The 
union  of  the  Galician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of 
much  later  date,  about  the  close  of  the  l"th  century. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usage  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  as  to  the  law  of  celibacy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  |K>ntiffs,  the  same  as 
among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  administer  communion  under  both  kinds. 

GREEK-FIRE,  a  composition  supposed  to  have 
been  of  nitre,  Bulphur,  and  naphtha  as  a  principal 
ingredient,  with  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  were  wont  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
Saracen  adversaries.  The  accounts  of  its  effects 
are  so  mingled  with  obvious  fable,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  its  power  ;  but 
the  mixture  appears  to  have  l>ecn  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  burning 
under  water.  It  was  projected  either  on  blazing 
tow,  tied  to  arrow*,  or  through  a  tube,  the  pre- 
cursor of  cannon.  Wherever  the  combustible  fell,  it 
made  great  havoc,  from  the  inextinguishable  nature 
of  the  fire.  The  invention  of  this  material  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Heliopolis,  and 
the  year  G68  A.  1). ;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  rather  imported  from  India.  At 
Constantinople,  the  process  of  making  Greek-lire  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  for  several  centuries.  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  its  conqiosition  gradually 
spread ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, Greek-lire  formed  a  recognised  defensive 
element  in  most  wars  from  Western  Eurojw  to 
Asia  Minor.  Subsisting  for  some  time  concurrently 
with  gunpowder,  it  gradually  died  out  l»cfore  the 
advances  of  that  stall  more  effective  comi>ctitor, 
till  now  little  vestige  remains  of  Greek-fire  ln-youd 
a  Norman  corruption  of  its  name  in  our  firework 
4  cracker,'  which,  derived  from  'Creyke'  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  but  a  corruption  of  '  Greeqnc.'  See 
also  FlKEAHMS. 

GREEK  MUSIC  The  existence  of  music  as  an 
art  or  science  among  the  ancient  Greeks  lias  for 
hundreds  of  years  lieen  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  among  the  learned.  With  the  restoration 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  veneration  for  all  that  belonged  to  that 


people  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  because 
we  had  to  thank  them  for  much,  many  writer* 
thought  we  must  be  obliged  to  them  for  alL 
Fortunately,  we  have  handed  down  to  us  various 
dissertations  and  fragments  on  music  by  old  writers, 
which,  although  they  do  not  unfold  to  us  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
yet  suffice  to  anew  us  that  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  art  of  music  was  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  incomplete  state,  and  that,  in  its  elements 
and  groundwork,  it  was  entirely  a  slave  to  poetry, 
and  can  have  been  little  else  than  a  kind  of  intoned 
declamation.  We  hear  from  ancient  writers  of  the 
magic  influence  of  music  ;  but  we  must  nut  forget 
that  they  used  the  word  music  in  a  collective  sense 
for  the  gift  of  the  muses  generally ;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  the  elevating  and  moral  effects  of  music, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  meant  a  general 
harmonious  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  system  of  music  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  as  practised  in  their  temples  and  theatres, 
differed  essentially  from  our  modern  music,  as  their 
scale,  or  succession  of  sounds,  was  not  based  on  the 
octave  and  its  repetition,  but  on  a  fourth  and  its 
rejietition.  Their  scale  consisted  of  five  tetrac Lords, 
each  containing  four  consecutive  Bounds;  the  hut 
sound  of  one  tetrachord  being  always  the  first  of 
the  next ;  while  two  of  their  tetrachords  had  more 
than  one  sound  in  common.  In  modern  music,  the 
ancieut  Greek  scale  would  be  as  follows :  B,  C,  D,  E ; 
E,  F,  G,  A  ;  A,  IiK  C,  D,  *c  This  they  called  the 
diatonic  genus.  They  had  also  their  chromatic  genus, 
thus,  B,  C,  Pj£,  E;  E,  F,  Gg,  A,  ftc. ;  and  their  enhar- 
monic genus,  the  tetrachords  of  which  consisted  of 
two  quarter  tones  (which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
modern  music)  and  a  major  third.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  neither  possessed  a 
system  of  notation  by  which  their  music,  such  as  it 
was,  might  have  been  preserved,  nor  bad  they  any 
idea  of  harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  believe  it  impossible  that  a  people  who  have 
left  us  specimens  of  their  poetry  aud  sculpture, 
which,  after  2000  years,  are  still  admired  as  master* 
works,  could  have  been  content  with  such  an  imper- 
fect and  clumsy  system  of  music.  Had  it  l»eeu 
otherwise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  have  Wen  handed 
down  to  us.  An  ode  by  Pindar,  and  a  hymn  or  two 
set  in  modern  notation  from  an  old  Greek  MS.,  is 
the  whole  we  possess  of  ancient  Greek  music,  and 
those  are  said  by  many  to  be  spurious. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.   See  Philosophy. 

GREEK  RELIGION  (Ancient),  the  most  poet- 
ical  and  most  humane  of  polytheisms,  presents  itself 
in  historical  times  as  a  plastic  worship  of  nature, 
with  its  visiblo  objects  and  its  invisible  powers ; 
of  abstract  notions  sensations,  propensities,  and 
actions;  of  tutelary  Numina,  household  or  family 
gods  ;  and  of  exalted  men  or  heroes  Composed  of 
such  widely  discordant  elements,  this  great  Hellenic 
Pantheon  offers  yet  a  unity  so  harmonious  and 
consistent  in  its  minutest  ]*arts,  that  its  origin  is 
even  more  difficult  to  trace  than  that  of  the  )>eople 
itself,  which,  from  a  conglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous races  and  tribes  was  fused  in  an  incredibly 
short  s|iace  of  time  into  one  great  family  of  equal 
propensities  and  of.  equal  gifts.  This  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  religion  has  indeed  been 
a  point  at  issue  from  the  tune  of  Herodotus  to 
our  own.  While  he,  together  with  many  others, 
pronounced  it  to  )>e  almost  completely  an  impor- 


tation from  Egypt,  a  strong  autochthonic 
held  it  to  be  homesprung ;  and  these  two  anta- 
gonistic views— the  East  and  Hellas— have,  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form,  found  their  foremost 
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representatives  in  modern  days,  in  Creuzer  on  Tartarus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  moat 
the  one  aide,  and  Otfried  M  tiller  on  the  other,  exalted  heroes  are,  after  their  death,  endowed  with 
The  new  and  all-imjwrtant  science  of  Compara-  a  new  body  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Elysium, 
tire  Mythology,  however,  may  be  said  to  nave  But  these  are  very  exceptional  cases  :  'When  a  man 
Kt  this  p«>int  at  rest;  for  it  proves  almost  to  is  dead,' says  the  shade  of  Anticlca,  ' the  flesh  and 
ocmoiLttration,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  the  bones  are  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  but 
Creek  religion  are  due  to  the  regions  north-west  the  soul  passes  away  like  a  dream.' 
of  India,  tie  cradle  of  the  main  Hellenic  stock  |  We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enter  minutely  into 
(see  AxYAJf  Rack)  ;  while  subsequent  colonists  this  vast  subject  of  Greek  theology— to  trace  its 
introduced  additional  god*  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt  historical  development  from  the  days  when  the 
sad  other  parts  of  the  East  All  these,  with  the  early  Pelasgians  invoked,  like  their  Persian  and 
host  of  personified  fancies  and  ideals  begotten  by  German  kinsmen,  the  highest  god  without  image  or 
the  poets  at  home,  were  soon  amalgamated  into  temple,  and  the  minor  deities  as  the  '  Great  Ones,' 
one  great  system.  Yet  those  foreign  elements,  the  *  Unknown  Ones,'  the  '  Merciful  Ones,'  without 
•o  far  from  detracting  from  the  originality  of  distinct  name  and  shape — to  the  time  when  every 
the  Greeks,  shew  in  a  still  stronger  light  what  sound  and  every  sight,  every  thought  and  every 
brilliancy  of  conception  and  power  of  imagination,  deed,  had  a  sublime  significance,  caused  and  inspired 
what  harmony  and  plasticity,  had  fallen  to  the  as  it  was  by  a  god  ;  when  the  prodigious  number  of 
share  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas ;  a  land  which  clearly  defined,  and  individually  and  most  sumptn- 
in  itself,  by  the  immense  variety  of  glorious  scenery  ously  worshipped  gods  formed  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  sea  and  sky,  wood  and  mountain,  river  and  impulses  to  the  development  of  the  arts :  ami  from 
bay,  rock  and  island,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  period  down  to  the  days  when  the  poets  put 
quicken  that  immortal  youthfulness  by  which  they  prophecies  of  the  speedy  death  of  the  gods  into  the 
were  so  aptly  and  strikiugly  called  throughout  mouths  of  their  heroes ;  when  philosophers  openly 
the  East  the  people  of  Yavan  (Sanscr.  Yuvan  =  declared  'these  things  to  be  fancies  and  dreams,' 
Jhttnit  =  Young).  The  gods,  from  the  moment  and  religious  persecutions  hastened  the  downfall  of 
they  touched  these  shores,  from  dead  symbols  a  creed  which  had  become  adulterated  by  foreign 
became  living  realities,  with  all  the  qualities  and  elements  no  longer  to  be  amalgamated  -  until  Clina- 
sensations,  aims  and  actions,  of  a  living  indivi-  tianity  stepped  in,  and  not  satisfied  with  deposing 
duality,  and  that  of  the  highest,  most  noble,  and  the  gods  of  Greece,  sent  them,  branded  with  the 
divine  frame  existing—  man.  Anthropomorphism,  names  of  '  evil  powers,'  or  '  demons,'  in  the  sense  of 
indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Greek  religion.  Eastern  '  Satans,'  to  ]>erdition.  Much  less  can  we 
The  brute  creation— which  to  the  East  was  some-  ,  attempt  here  a  minute  enumeration  and  description 
thing  to  be  exalted,  and  to  be  adopted  as  the  type  of  all  the  deities,  their  genesis  and  history,  with 
of  divinity— furnished  the  Greeks  only  with  a  few  the  myths  and  legends,  traditional  or  invented  in 
attributes  for  their  humanly  shaped  gods.  But  man,  historical  times  by  poets  and  philosophers,  or  dwell 
the  ideal  of  creation,  was  deficient  in  one  thing :  on  the  immense  influence  of  Greek  religion  on  other 
—the  duration  of  his  life  was  limited— and  in  this  religions,  the  Christian  among  them.  It  is  only 
the  gods  differed  from  him  :  they  were  immortal,  desirable  here  to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  divine 
In  all  other  respects,  they  were  like  himself :  they  commonwealth,  and  the  outward  forms  of  the  reli- 
loved  and  hated,  they  'transgressed'  and  suffered,  gious  worship  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  so-called  classical 
No  ideal  moral  code  existed  with  the  Greeks,  the  iieriod.  Some  account  of  the  princijwd  deities  will 
first  essentially  ethical  people  though  they  are  ;  be  found  in  s]»ecial  articles. 

consequently,  their  gods,  when  they  coidd  not  attain  I     Without  entering  into  the  principal  division  of 
the  object*  of  their  many  and  strong  desires  in  a  the  gods  into  heavenly,  terrestrial,  and  maritime, 
straightforward  manner,  had  unscrupulous  recourse  we  will  briefly  mention  the  supreme  council  of  the 
to  stratagem  and  cunning,  and  through  their  ques-  j  twelve  national  gods,  who,  together  w  ith  a  vast  male 
tenable  practices,  not  uufrequently  brought  them-  :  and  female  retinue,  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
■elves  into  very  undignifiea  positions.     And  yet  Olympus,  around  its  highest  peak.    This,  reaching 
the  influence  of  such  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  into  the  sky  (Ouranos),  was  inhabited  by  ZeiiA,  the 
was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  believer  as  at  son  of  Chronos,  the  highest,  mightiest,  and  wisest 
sight  might  be  supposed  ;  for  the  Greek  deities  being,  king  and  father  of  gods  ami  men :  who  watches 
were  not  to  be  patterns  for  humanity :  they  were,  over  all  human  doings,  principally  over  hospitality 
through  their  mighty  origin,  their  almost  unbounded  and  the  sacredness  of  oaths.    Second  in  power  is 
powers,  an<l  their  immortality,  exemjrt  from  the  his  brother  Poseidon,  the  shaker  of  the  earth,  the 
ordinary  laws  which  must  rule  the  dealings  in  the  ruler  of  the  sea  and  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
common  wealth  id  low,  weak,  dying  humanity.  They  '  Next  stands  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Selo 
were  a  kind  of  exalted  aristocracy,  who  could  not '  (darkness) ;  he  is  (as  Phoibos)  the  sun,  and  darts 
he  judged  by  a  human  standard,  much  less  be  his  rays  or  arrows  as  god  of  the  chase,  as  god  of 
imitated  by  human  beings ;  and,  after  all,  even  tbey  destruction,  as  well  as  of  beneficence.   But  he  is  not 
bad  to  submit  to  a  supreme  fate  (Mobra),  which  god  only  of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  mental 
found  out  their  guilt,  and  punished  it    The  mortal,  light ;  hence  to  him  belongs  the  insight  into  future 
however,  was  subject  to  them  individually;  and  it  events.     He  is  the  god  of  oracles,  but,  as  such, 
was  his  special  province  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  piety  equivocal  (lozian)  ;  further,  god  of  ]Ktetieal  inspira- 
aad  modesty  towards  them,  of  righteousness  and  tion,  song,  and  music; — leader  of  the  muses.    He  is 
justice  towards  his  equals.    On  this  condition  alone,  one  of  the  sublimest  figures  among  the  goals.    In  his 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  life  with  all  its  most  love  and  in  his  hatred,  he  is  always  enshrouded  in 
glorious  gifta  was  his.    Retribution  for  evil  doings  ■  a  sacred  dignity  ami  majesty,  of  which  oven  the 
followed,  with  rare  exceptions,  speedily  and  irre-  !  most  ribald  fiction  stood  in  awe.    The  god  of  the 
vocably.  cm  the  earth  be  trod,  not  at  some  future  terrestrial  fire,  which  in  his  person  liad  been  thrown 
period  "or  in  other  realms.    There  was  a  hereafter,  from  heaven  to  earth,  is  Hephaastus.  His  workshops 
bat  it  was  a  shadowy  thing  without  life  and  blood,  1  are  volcanoes,  where  metals  are  forged  and  wrought 
a  miserable  nether  world  of  cheerless  twilight  Only  ;  by  him  into  artful  forms  ;  and  as  volcanic  soil 
for  very  extraordinary  crimes  was  there  something  .  best  matures  wine,  to  him  was  assigned  the  office 
like  a   real,  fearful,  and  everlasting  punishment ,  of  cupbearer  of  the  gods.    Ares  presides  over  war. 
jo  store  in  the  Hades,  or  the  still  more  terrible ;  Battles,  slaughter,  rapine,  and  the  doom  of  cities 
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are  his  delight  Hermes— originally,  perhaps,  the  1  property,  in  providing  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
symbol  of  animal  generation  —  appears  as  patron  of  in  the  performance  of  certain  traditional  rite*,  the 
the  herds.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  roads  and  the  recitation  of  certain  ancient  formulas  handed  down 
messeuger  of  the  gods ;  he  is,  morever,  the  inventor  in  the  priestly  families,  and  the  expounding  o:  the 
of  the  lyre  and  gymnastics.  He  is  the  presiding  Divine  Will  expressed  by  oracles.  The  .Sacrifices 
genius  of  commerce,  aud,  as  such,  a  knave,  even  a  (q.  v.),  which  in  earlier  days  had  consisted  in  the 
thief.  With  Zeus  is  coupled  Hera,  his  sister  and  |  votive  offering  of  %  lock,  a  garland,  a  tablet,  or  such 
wife — beautiful,  majestic,  but  exacting  and  quarrel-  '  simple  fruits  as  were  yielded  by  the  soil,  gradually, 
some.  The  foremost  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  who  as  hills  aud  groves  no  longer  sufficed,  and  temples, 
sprang  from  his  head  in  full  armour,  is  Athene,  who  stately  and  sumptuous,  adorned  with  gorgeous 
stands  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  light,  physical  aa  j  statues,  had  been  erected,  grew  into  splendid  feasts, 
well  as  mental— whence  she  becomes  the  goddess  of  which  the  gods  were  invited  to  jiartake.  together 
of  understanding  and  wisdom — and  to  the  water  with  those  who  sacrificed.  Of  the  periodical  testi- 
( Tritoijmc'ui) ;  hence  also  her  rivalry  with  Poseidon,  vals  held  in  honour  of  special  deities,  the  games 
The  two  elements,  the  warm  and  the  moist,  giving  and  sports,  the  scenic  representations  aud  musical 
rise  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  she  is  the  goddess  I  contests  connected  with  them,  and  of  their  jiecuUar 
of  the  grain  and  of  the  croj« ;  she  is  bkewue  god-  !  influence  in  raising  the  literature,  arts,  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  Greeks  above  that  of  all  mankind, 
we  have  s|>oken  under  Festivals,  and  we  may 
further  refer  for  particulars  to  such  articles  as 
Dionysia,  Pasathexeia,  Thesmopuoria,  Elec- 
sinian  Mysteries  (where  also  the  subject  of  the 
Mysteries  is  touched  upon),  as  also  to  the  headings 
Olympian,  Pvtiijan,  Nemeax,  and  other  Games. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  provinces  of  the 
Greek  cult  was  that  belonging  to  the  mantica  or 
diviners.  The  Greek,  looking  upon  the  gods  a*  his 
omnipresent  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  caution 
him  against  threatening  dangers,  or,  in  other  words, 
firmly  convinced  by  his  own  strong  sympathy  with 
nature,  that  a  derangement  of  his  own  affair*,  how- 
ever unknown  to  himself,  roust  produce  a  corre- 
sponding derani;etneut  in  nature,  could  not  but 
give  some  credence  to  the  foreboding  significance 
of  natural  or  'supernatural'  prodigies  or  sigus.  The 
ether  or  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  would  be 
the  princi|tal  scene  of  these  revelations ;  the  storms 
may  mention  here  Hades,  Helios,  Hecate,  Leto,  j  that  swept  through  it,  the  thunder  that  rolled  around 
Dione,  Persephone,  Themis,  Eos  ;  the  C'harites,  \  it.  and  the  birds  that  Moated  in  the  blue  abyss,  were 
the  Muses,  the  Moerse,  Proteus,  the  Nymphs,  and  j  all  so  many  divine  omens.  No  less  would  the  gods 
other  duimoHn  -  partly  primeval  local  deities,  partly  sjicak  in  the  offerings  immediately  addressed  to  them 
deified  powers  of  natnre  ;   river,  mountain,  and   —in  the  innermost  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  animal  — 

|  in  the  flame  that  rose  from  their  altar — in  dreams  of 
I  the  night,  and  strange  sounds  and  iwtents  by  day  : 
I  thus,  if  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people,  aa 
ominous  animal  appeared,  they  speedily  dispersed. 
Yet  the  free  and  clear  Greek  mind  could  hardly 
be  sus]»ected  to  have  more  than  tolerated  such. 


le  gram 

of  war,  and  presides  over  female  handiwork. 
Artemis,  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  shares  with  him 
the  chase  and  the  light :  her  attributes  are  a  torch 
and  the  moon.  The  Phoenician  goddess  As  tart  c 
had  risen  from  the  foamy  waves  on  the  Greek 
shores  as  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  of  beauty, 
of  love,  of  voluptuousness.  Her  counterpart  was 
the  chaste  maiden-goddess  Hestia,  in  whom  was 
personified  the  hearth  as  the  centre  of  the  house 
and  family.  Prom  the  everlasting  fire  on  her  altar, 
the  colonists  took  the  flame  which  was  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  new  settlements.  The  list  of 
the  Olympians  closes  with  De meter  or  Gaia.  She 
is  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  of 
settled  institutions  and  laws. 

An  indefinite  number  of  other  gods  followed, 
some  of  them  little  inferior  in  power  and  dignity 
to  the  twelve,  and  who  sometimes,  Like  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  goat-herds  and  wine-growers,  and  others, 
acted  as  the  special  deities  of  certain  classes.  We 


forest  gods  ;  or  personified  abstract  notions— such 
as  Tyche,  Psyche,  Hel>e,  Thanatos,  Phobos,  Hypnos, 
K  nitos,  Ria.  and  the  like  conscious  or  unconscious 
allegories.  Resides  these,  there  is  a  mob  of  deities, 
or  rather  monsters,  begotten  by  gods — the  Harpies, 
the  Gorgons,  Pocasus,  Chimara,  Cerlierus,  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  &c. 

A  trainable  link  l«tween  gods  and  men  is  found 
in  the  heroes  or  demigods— i.  e.,  men  deified  after 
death — a  race  sprung  from  the  embraces  of  goals 
and  the  beautiful  daughters  of  man.  They  became 
either,  like  Heracles  (the  Ph<ciiician  Melkarth), 
founders  of  races,  who  were  thus  considered  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  patrons  of  special  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, like  Danlalus,  the  hrr»*  of  artificers  and 
others.  The  entire  absence  of  that  dark  and  terrible, 
essentially  Eastern,  notion  of  an  evil  principle, 
CO-exjstent  with  the  good,  tatween  which  two  rival 
powers  the  world  is  divided ;  the  undaunted  geni- 
ality of  the  Greek  nature ;  the  tendency  towards 
humanising  the  whole  universe  and  its  gods,  who, 
again,  had  not  disdained  to  ally  themselves  with 
mankind  ;  and  aliove  all,  the  emancipation  from  an 
all-ruling  hierarchy  such  as  Bwayed  the  East,  made 
the  (ireek  religiou  dogmatically,  as  well  as  practi- 
cally, one  of  the  briefest  and  most  joyous,  no  less 
than  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant,  of  ancient  creeds. 
The  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  worship  of  the 
gods  was  with  them  purely  a  jiersonal  affair.  No 
mediator  stood  lwtween  the  individual  and  the 
deity ;  every  freeWn  man,  woman,  and  child  had 
the  undisputed  right  to  pray  and  to  sacrifice  when 
and  where  the  heart  prompted.  The  only  office  of 
the  priests  consisted  in  the  care  of  certain  sacred 


practices,  much  less  could  it  be  suppVsed  that  it 
to  the  low  level  of  grovelling  imbecility. 


ever 

as  was  the  case  in  this  matter  of  augury  with 
the  Etruscans  (q.  v.) ;  and  Homer — though  to  the 
astonishment  of  Xenophon—  puts  iuto  the  mouth 
of  Hector  the  momentous  words :  '  One  omen  only 
is  significant— to  fi^ht  for  one's  country  !' 

The  growth  of  culture  did  indeed  early  free  the 
Greeks  from  the  vague  awe  of  everyday  phenomena, 
and  the  science  of  manticism  fell  accordingly  into 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  jugglers  and  soothsayers, 
believed  in  only  by  the  herd.  Rut  in  the  same 
degree,  there  rose  into  highest  importance  another 
and  exalted  kind  of  prophecy— the  Oracles  (q.  v.). 
In  this,  the  god  Jupiter  —  afterwards  principally 
Apollo,  his  son,  the  partaker  in  his  counsels  — 
spoke  himself :  first,  in  the  rustling  of  leaves,  in  the 
clangour  of  brass  basins,  later,  in  distinct  human 
words.  He  chose  the  weakest  vessels  women,  girls, 
to  whom  the  divine  gift  was  a  bunion  and  a  pain. 
The  Sibyl  herself  does  not  understand  what  the 
god  says  through  her  month  ;  she  is  unconscious  —  in. 
a  state  of  somnambulism— of  mania.  Rut  here  the 
priests  step  in  ;  they  act  as  interpreters,  as  prophets, 
as  Evatfjrlidet  (the  progeny  of  some  tlrangrirt*\^ 
'  bringors  of  good  tidings.'  Their  influence,  social  I  y- 
and  politically,  increased  with  that  of  the  oracles 
themselves,  especially  when  these  latter,  by  degrees*. 
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frt> m  being  cann.il  and  unforeseen,  became  frequent 
and  regular.  The  richest  gift**  poured  in  from  all 
juris,  as  it  grew  matter  of  piety  to  have  recourse 
to  them  as  means  of  grace.  They  thus  rose  into 
an  institution,  the.  importance  of  which,  princqwdly 
for  the  unity  and  consequent  rise  of  Greece  as  a 
political  i>ower,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Besides 
the  oiliest  oracle  — that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona— we 
may  mention,  out  of  the  26')  which  were  counted 
throughout  Greece,  those  of  Didyma,  Delos,  Abas, 
Klaros,  Larissa,  Tegyra,  of  Trophoniua— in  a  subter- 
ranean cavern — and  of  Amphiarcua,  near  Oropus,  in 
Attic*,  where  the  answers  were  revealed  in  dreams. 
But  by  far  the  most  famous,  and  of  highest  import 
for  the  whole  nation  as  such,  was  that  of  Delphi 
(q. v.),  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  held; 
where  everything  connected  with  the  public  worship 
throughout  the  country  was  settled ;  where  the 
calendar  itself  was  regulated  ;  where,  in  fact,  for  a 
very  long  time  was  to  be  found  the  real  central 
power  of  Greece.— Its  voice  ceased  in  the  days  of 
Julian,  called  the  Apostate. 

GREELEY,  Horace,  American  journalist,  was 
born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February  3, 
1811.    (lis  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means  ;  and 
Horace,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  common  school,  entered  a  printing  office  as  an 
apprentice,  1 820,  at  East  Poultncy,  Vermont.  On 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked  for 
sometimeas  a  journeyman  printer  at  various  places, 
tnd  in  1831  bewent  toNewYork,  where  he  continued 
hUUboursasa journeyman  untilJnnrl833.  In  1834 
he  edited  the  AV«r  Yorker,  a  political  und  literary 
weekly  paper,  and  in  1840   he  edited  The  Lo<j 
Cabin,  a  weekly  paper  established  to  promote  the 
election  of  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.    In  1841 
he  began  the  AVic  York  Tribunt,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  the  leading  editor.   As  the  columns 
of  the  Tribune  have  ever  been  open  to  a  candid 
discussion  of  all  topics  of  interest  to  the  public,  it 
early  became  a  favorite  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  the  various  schools  of  reform,  and  Mr  G.  was 
hcid  to  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  social 
theories  of  Fourier.    Mr  G  was  an  ardent  whig 
during  the  existence  of  that  party,  and  in  1848  was 
elected  to  congress  from  one  of  the  districts  of  New 
York,  for  the  t«hort  term.    In  1851  he  visited  Europe, 
end  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.    When  the  first  decided  steps 
towards  secession  were  taken  by  South  Carolina, 
Mr  G.  expressed  himself  favourable  to  a  peaceful 
separation  in  caw  it  should  clearly  appear  that  an 
actual  majority  of  the  citixens  of  the  Southern 
States  were  in  favor  of  seceding.    But,  those  i-tateB 
having,  in  violation  of  all  law,  seized  the  forts  and 
ether  property  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
he  has  since  become  a  zealous  and  uncompromising 
advocate  of  coercion.   In  1850  he  published  a  volume 
of  lectures  and  essays  entitled  "Hints  towards 
Reforms."    Subsequently  he  issued  "Glances  at 
Eorope,"  and  in  1850  a  "History  of  the  Struggle 
for  Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction  in  the  United 
ftate-  from  1787  to  1850." 

GREEN  CLOTH,  Board  of;  a  ]>oard  connected 
with  the  royal  household,  consisting  of  the  lord 
steward  and  inferior  officers,  which  Las  jiower  to 
eorre»:t  offenders  within  the  verge  of  the  palace, 
aad  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates.  A 
warrant  must  be  obtained  from  this  board  to  enable 
a  servant  of  the  palace  to  be  arrested  for  debt. 

GREEN  COLOURS.  Although  every  shade  of 
given  can  be  produced  both  in  od  and  water  colours, 
aad  alto  in  dyeing,  moat  of  them  are  made  by 
nixing  the  various  yellow  and  blue  materials  iu 


different  proportions.  The  following  are  the  green 
paints  in  use : 

Arsenical  green,  or  Scheele's  green,  is  an  arscnite 
of  copper,  tnade  by  dissolving  arscnious  acid  in  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  .S'cWe's  green,  or  M His  green. 

Brunswick  green. — The  best  is  crude  oxychloride 
of  copjier,  but  the  kind  commonly  sold  is  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  copper  and  chalk,  or  pipe- clay.  Ono 
shade  of  this  mixture  is  sometimes  called  Bremen 
green. 

Chrome  green  is  a  mixture  of  Prussian  bine  and 
chrome  yellow. 

Copper  green  is  sometimes  a  natural  product,  but 
is  more  generally  manufactured ;  it  is  the  oxide  or 
the  carbonate  of  copper,  and  is  sometimes  called 
green  bice,  or  mounfatn  green. 

Emerald  green  is  an  arsenite  of  copjier,  prepared 
by  a  slightly  different  process  to  ScheeW*  green. 

Frisc  or  FrieMand  green  is  made  with  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sal  ammoniac. 

GeUarfs  or  Oellert's  green  is  a  mixture  of  cobalt 
blue,  flowers  of  ziuc,  and  chrome  yellow. 

Sap  green — the  juice  of  buckthorn  dierries  fer- 
mented for  seven  or  eight  days,  after  which  a  little 
alum  is  added ;  and  when  evaporated  to  a  thick 
consistency,  it  is  pressed  into  bladders,  and  hung  up 
until  entirely  dry.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  water- 
colours. 

Schweinfur&'s  green  is  another  form  of  the  arsenite 
of  copper  produced  by  dissolving  sej»arate!y  equal 
parts  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious  aei«L  Tho 
solutions  are  then  added  together  quite  hot,  and 
the  precipitate  formed  is  the  beautiful  but  highly 
dangerous  pigment.  Its  great  beauty  has  led  to 
its  frequent  employment  in  colouring  wall-papers, 
artificial  flowers,  and  eveu  in  some  cases,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  colouring  sugar-coufections. 

All  of  these  colours,  with  the  exception  of  sap 
green,  are  dangerously  poisonous. 

Green,  in  dyeing,  is  always  understood  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  colours  blue  and  yellow.  The 
materials  are  generally  mixed  first  with  blue,  and 
afterwards  with  yellow,  proportioning  the  intensity 
of  each  to  the  shade  of  colour  required. 

The  Chinese  have  a  vegetable  green  colour  called 
luh-kao,  or  green  indigo,  but  it  is  exceedingly  costly, 
and  is  ouly  obtainable  in  very  small  quantities. 

GREEN  EARTH,  a  mineral  of  a  green  colour 
and  earthy  character,  often  found  filling  the  cavities 
of  amygdaloid,  or  incrusting  agates  in  that  rock, 
sometimes  also  massive  or  disseminated,  chiefly  in 
trap  rocks.  It  consists  principally  of  silica,  alumina, 
anu  protoxide  of  iron,  the  silica  constituting  al<out 
one  naif.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  painters  in 
water-colours,  who  know  it  oy  the  name  of  J/o«n- 
to  in  Green.  For  their  use,  it  is  mostly  brought  from 
Monte  Boldo,  near  Verona,  and  from  Cyprus.  In 
New  Jersey,  green  earth  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  beneficial 

GREEN  EBONY,  a  dyewood  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  into  Britain  from  South 
America.  It  is  tho  wood  of  the  Jacaranda  o<\«/i- 
folia,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacea.  It 
yields  olive-green,  brown,  and  yellow  colours.  It  is 
generally  imported  in  pieces  about  three  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  a  hard  wood  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
ami  is  sometimes  used  for  purpoi>es  of  carpentry 
and  by  turners.  The  tree  has  showy,  pauiclcd 
flowers. 

GREENE,  Nathaniel,  an  American  general  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  in  1742.  His  father  was 
a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friend*  or  Quakers. 
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Toon?  G.'s  school  education  nt  of  the  simplest  and 
most  limited  character ;  hut  by  his  own  industry  he 
toon  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  an  English  education,  including 
history  arid  mathematics.  He  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  law  ;  he  alto  early  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  hooka  treating  on  the  art  of  war. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  between  the 
colonic*  and  Great  Britain,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  (1774) ;  but  the  following  year  he  was  chosen, 
by  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  general  of  the 
contingent  furnished  by  that  colony  to  the  army 
near  Boston.  He  was  made  major-general  in  the 
continental  army  in  177C,  and  accompanied  Wash- 
ington on  his  brilliant  expedition  into  New  Jersey 
near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  He  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  German- 
town  (1777),  on  which  occasion  his  courage  and  skill 
did  much  towards  retrieving  the  reputation  of  the 
American  arms.  In  1778,  he  wa*  aj>j«>intcd  quart-  r 
inx'ter-genernl,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position  with  faithful- 
ness  and  sbilitv.  After  the  defeat  of  General 
Gates  (1780)  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  G.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  army,  which  he  found  demoralised,  and 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  His  presence,  how- 
ever,  soon  restored  the  confidence  of  the  troops. 
Through  his  skilful  strategy,  even  his  reverses  pro- 
duced the  frusta  of  victory.  In  March  1781,  be  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallia  in  the  hard -f ought 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  but  the  English 
general  derived  no  permanent  advantages  from  his 
triumph.  Cornwalhs  baring  retreated  into  Virginia, 
G.  defeated,  after  a  severe  action  (September  1781), 
the  forces  of  Colonel  Stewart  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  British  power  in  South 
Carolina.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  General 
G.  was  engaged,  although  he  held  his  command  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a 
sun-stroke,  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah 
river,  in  1786.  He  is  admitted  by  universal  con- 
sent to  have  been,  among  the  American  generals, 
second  only  to  Washington  in  military  talents  and 
in  the  imfwrtant  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country. 

GREENE,  Robert,  an  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist, was  born  at  Norwich  alxmt  1560,  or,  as  stated 
by  some  of  bis  biographers,  in  1550.  He  was 
placed  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
out  his  degree  of  A.B.  there  in  1578.  He  after- 
wards travelled  iu  Spain  and  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  re-entered  the  university,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Clare  Hall  in  158.1.  He  also  appears  to 
have  studied  at  Oxford  in  1588.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  writing  plays  and  romances.  He  poured 
out  plays,  ]»oern«,  and  novels,  ruined  about  in  silks, 
wore  lung  ha.r,  and  haunted  taverns  and  places  of 
questionable  resort  with  such  wild  and  profane 
is  Marlowe  and  Peele.  He  died  of  the 
ces  of  a  debauch,  3d  September  1592,  and 
buried  next  day  in  the  New  Churchyard,  near 
Bedlam.  After  his  death  apj>cared  the  singular 
pamphlet  entitled  Th"  ftr/*entttnce  of  lloberl  Greene, 
Mwttrr  of  Arfs,  in  which  he  lays  bare  the  wicked- 
ness of  hi.1  former  life.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  hia  proso  writing*.  G.'s  poems  {tosses* 
considerable  grace  and  tenderness,  but  his  plays  have 
almost  perished  from  human  memory.  His  Groats 
Worth  of  Wit  itoiHjh!  with  a  Million  of  Repentance 
contains  one  of  the  few  authentic  contemjiorary 
allusions  to  Shakn]>eare ;  and  when  his  writings  arc 
forgotten,  he  will  be  remcml>crcd  for  it,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  knot  of  young  men  who  came  up  to 
London  when  the  English  drama  was  creating  itself, 


and  who  burned  themselves  out  in  fierce  labour 
and  fiercer  dissipation. 

GREENFINCH  (CoecothnustfM  chloru],  a  bird 
of  the  family  f'ringiUiticr,  common  in  most  parts 
of  Britain,  frequenting  gardens,  orchards,  shrub- 
beries, small  plantations,  tall  beiges,  and  cultivated 
lands.  It  is  found  even  in  Scandinavia,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  south  of  Euro|»e  ;  its  range 
extends  throughout  Asia  to  the  1'aeitic  Ocean, 
and  westward  as  far  as  Madeira.  It  Ls  sometimes 
called  Green  Grotbeak  and  Green  Linnet  (Scot  Green 
L in/it).  The  bill  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  true  linnets,  to  which,  however,  it  is  nearly 
allied.  A  prevailing  green  tint,  mingling  with  grey 
and  brown,  characterises  the  plumage,  and  gives 
the  bird  its  name.  The  whole  length  is  little  more 
than  six  inches.  The  tail  is  a  little  forked.  The 
proper  song  of  the  G.  is  not  very  sweet,  but  in 
confinement  it  readily  imitates  the  soug  of  other 
birds,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  its 
it  is  rather  a  favourite 


easy 
bird. 


GREENGAGE,  a  variety  of  plum,  of  a  green 
colour  and  roundish  shape.,  the  Heine  Claude  cif  the 
French,  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  in  cultivation,  if  not  certainly  superior 
to  all  others.  It  is  not  of  the  largest  size,  but  in 
delicacy  and  richness  of  flavour  it  is  unsurjiassed. 

GREENHEART,  or  BEBEEEC  (XeetanJra 
Botlian),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Lournc*a>,  a 
native  of  Guiana,  of  great  value  as  a  timber-tree, 
and  also  yielding  a  valuable  medicinal  bark.  The 
timber  is  commonly  called  Grvnheart ;  the  bark 
is  better  known  as  H* ?*etru  (otherwise  Beebeem^ 
Bibirv,  Bib'tri,  &c,  and  Sipiri  or  Sipeim),  and  the 
alkaloid  to  which  it  chiefly  owes  its  pmiierties  is 
called  Bebeerine  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  chiefly  in 
British  Guiana,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  on 
the  low  hills  immediately  behind  the  alluvial  lands ; 
it  rises  with  an  erect,  slightly  tapering  trunk  to  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet  without  a  branch,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  or  90  feet  in  all,  and  a  diameter 
of  3  or  even  4  feet.  The  wood  is  extremely  strong 
and  hard,  and  is  imported  into  Britain,  to  be  used 
chiefly  by  turners  for  the  same  purposes  as  lignum 
vitse,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  durability,  and  for  being  almost 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  on  land, 
and  of  the  teredo  in  water.  It  is  used  in  Guiana 
for  ship-building,  and  for  all  the  most  important 
purposes  for  which  timber  is  required.— The  bark 
is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle,  with  a  fracture 
bling  that  ot  sandstone,  has  a  white  epide 
and  is  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour  within.  It 
a  very  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Its  tonio 
and  febrifugal  properties  resemble  those  of  cinchona 
bark.  Instead  of  the  bark  itself,  the  sulphate  of 
bebeerine  is  generally  used  in  medicine. 

South  America  produces  a  number  of  species  of 
Xectandra.  N.  Puchury  yields  the  seeds  called 
PUchurim  Bean*,  which  are  astringent,  are  regarded 
as  febrifugal,  and  are  prescribed  in  dysentery, 
diarrhoa,  Ac,  and  the  oil  of  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chocolate 

GREEN-HOUSE,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do  not  require 
mnch  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open 
air,  at  least  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  original  use  of  such 
buildings  for  the  preservation  of  oranges,  myrtles, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  the  cultivation  of  heaths, 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  the  many  other  flowers 
now  familiar  to  everybody,  not  having  been  then 
introduced.    The  first  green-house  of  which  there  is 
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inj  record  was  erected  about  1619,  by  Solomon  De 
Cam  at  Heidel»>erg,  to  shelter  orange-trees.  The 
Chinese,  however,  arc  not  unacquainted  with 
green-houses,  and  it  ia  not  known  how  long  this 
hat  been  the  case.   The  earlier  green-houses  were 

Slated  only  on  the  aides ;  glass  roofs  were  intro- 
ocnl  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  the 
arched  or  curvilinear  glass  roof,  still  more  favour- 
able to  the  proper  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  is 
an  improvement  which  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  19th.  Heat  was  at  first  supplied,  when 
Manin',  bv  hot  embers  put  in  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
afterwards  by  furnaces  in  the  green-house ;  flues, 
•team,  and  hot-water  pijies,  &c,  are  more  recent 
inventions.  See  HoTHorsK.  As  a  green-house  does 
net  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof 
it  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  then  removed  ; 
more  generally,  many  of  the  plants  are  carried  out 
into  the  open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into 
the  green-house  in  fine  weather,  even  in  winter, 
(hiring  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  care  Iteing 
taki«n  that  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  frost, 
nor  to  ungenial  and  chilling  winds.  Green-houses 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular 
genera  of  plants,  under  such  names  as  Heathery, 
Camellia-house,  ftc.  According  to  the  present  use 
of  the  term,  a  green-house  differs  from  a  conservatory 
only  in  the  plants  being  in  pots,  which  are  very 
generally  placed  on  the  shelves  of  stages,  having  a 
iope  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  roof. 

GREENLAND,  a  region  of  unknown  extent 
northwards,  stretches  from  its  southern  extremity, 
Cape  Farewell  (q.  v.),  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis'  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay, 
iD«i  Smith's   Sound  on  the  west.     For  all  our 
recent  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  late  Dr  Kane  of  the  United 
State*  of  America.    According  to  that  distinguished 
navigator,  the  western  shore,  projwrly  so  called, 
terminates  at  Cape  Alexander,  near  lat  78*  10'  N. 
About  oue  degree  more  to  the  north,  aud  about  six 
degrees  to  the  east,  an  immense  glacier,  described 
as  the  largest  in  the  world,  barred  all  further 
exploration  ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  team 
of  dogs  that  one  of  Dr  Kane's  subordinates  reached 
Cape  Independence  in  lat  81°  22'  N.    G.,  there- 
fore, may  fairly  be  presumed,  but  has  not  been 
positively  ascertained,  to  he  entirely  distinct  from 
the  land  on  the  west  aide  of  Smith's  Sound.  G. 
is  said  to  have  been  tirst  discovered  about  the  close 
of  the  9th  c  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunbiiirn,  who 
named  it  Hvidsaerk  (White  Shirt),  from  its  snowy 
inlands.     It  first  obtained  the  name  G.  from 
another  Icelander,  Eric  Rauoi  (the  Red),  who  led 
hither  an  exj«edition  in  985  or  986,  aud  founded  two 
settlements  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Ocstre  and 
Wert  re  Bygd  (the  east  and  west  colonics).  About 
four  centuries  afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was 
destroyed    by   the   pestilence   culled  the  '  black 
d.-ith,*  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines  ; 
and  a  century  after  this,  the  Oestre  Bygd  suffered 
the  same  fate,    G.  was  visited,  and  its  west  coast 
explore.  1,  successively  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and 
Buihri,  the  latter  having  advanced  as  far  as  lat 
78=  X.  'the  limit  of  the  inhabited  country).    Iu  our 
own  times  Dr  Kane  has  extended  his  explora- 
tions as  far  as  lat.  82*  30,  or  within  520  miles  of 
the  north  ]>ole.    The  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
appear  to  be  so  beset  with  ice  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inaccessible.     The  former  was  explored  by 
Dr  Scoresby  as  far  as  lat.  74*  30  N.,  and  two 
inlets,  Seon-sby's  Sound  and  Davy's  Sound,  were 
discovered   running  far  into  the  interior.  This 
coast-land  is  calledby  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts   Lost  Greenland.     Owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  land  towards  the  pole,  the  climate  of 


G.  is  colder  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes 
further  east— so  ranch  so,  that  in  Lapland,  lat 
72*  N.,  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  in  G.,  lat 
60"  N.  From  observations  made  by  Dr  Kane 
between  September  1853  and  April  1855,  in  lat. 
78'  37'  N.,  long.  70*  40'  W.,  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  —  3*22* ;  from 
October  to  April  inclusive,  —  2343°;  from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  +  25-07".  The  greatest  degree 
of  cold  was  —  68*  in  February,  and  the  greatest 
heat  was  +  53"9*  in  July,  the  only  month  in  which 
the  average  temperature  was  above  the  freezing- 
point  During  the  short  summer,  which  in  few 
places  exceeds  four  months  (during  two  of  which, 
June  and  July,  the  sun  is  always  above  the 
horizon),  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  the  plants  being 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  indigenous  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  but  of  a  more  dwarfish 
character,  the  tallest  trees  not  exceeding  18  feet. 
The  inclemency  of  these  regions  does  not  affect  the 
animal  kingdom  (roan  excepted).  The  walrus,  seal, 
polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  dog,  and  reindeer  abound, 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  hfe.  Black  cattle  and  sheen  have 
been  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  The  sea 
swarms  with  different  species  of  cctacea,  such  as  tho 
rorqual,  mysticctus,  narwhal,  porpoise,  Ac,  and  of 
fish,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  and  hemng.  Sea-fowl  are 
also  very  abundant  during  the  summer  season,  while 
guillemots,  sandpipers,  plovers,  and  grouse  are  also 
found.  The  only  mineral  which  has  been  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  exportation  is  Cryolite  (q.  v.), 
which  is  found  at  Arksut,  and  is  largely  exjwrted. 
Near  the  same  locality  are  found  veins  of  tin 
associated  with  ores  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
molylxlcnum,  and  with  cryolite,  fluor-spar,  zircon, 
and  other  minerals.  Copper-ore  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  various  parts,  and  gauolinite,  sodalite,  tourmaline, 
along  with  garnets,  iolitc,  rock-crystal,  4c,  are  often 
found.  G.  is  supplied  with  coal  from  Omenek,  one 
of  the  co'onies  of  North  Greenland. 

The  most  important  incident  in  connection  with 
this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  in  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman  at 
Godtbaab  (lat  64s  N-),  and  with  him  a  colony  of 
43  men.  The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish 
government  till  1731,  when  the  supplies  were 
stopped;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  pension 
of  2000  rix  dollars  a  year  was  granted  to  the 
mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes  have  estab- 
lished thirteen  different  colonies  or  factories  along 
the  west  coast  seven  in  North  G.  (north  of  lat 
67*  N.),  and  six  in  South  G. ;  the  total  population 
of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive  of  250 
Danes.  The  population  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fisheries— the  same  which  have  so  long  attracted 
so  many  vessels  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports 
are  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  cryolite ;  the  skins  of 
the  seal,  reindeer,  and  fox  ;  and  cider- down.  The 
imports  are  wheat  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  firewood.  In  1847 — 1849,  the  imports  averaged 
£13,000,  and  the  exports  £17,000.  The  trade  to  G. 
has  always  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danish  government  Each  settlement  ia  managed 
by  a  trader  and  his  assistant,  who  are  paid  by 
government  The  whale-fisheries,  which  arc  carried 
on  by  the  settlers,  arc  also  for  the  behoof  of  the 
Danish 


GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  range.   See  Appalachians. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America,  and 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  flows  through  it ;  first  in 
a  westward  direction  for  about  150  mi 
the  Mammoth  cave,  then  north-westward 


!)<«>,  passing 
card  for  the 
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remainder  of  its  course.  It  join*  the  Ohio  9  miles 
above  Evansville,  in  Indiana,  and  at  its  mouth  is 
about  6>K)  ft-ct  in  breadth.  It  U  upwards  of  300 
mibs  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  200  miles.  The  lower  coarse  of  the  G.  R. 
abounds  in  coaL 

OREEN  VITRIOL,  a  popular  name  for  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
resulting  from  a  chemical  change  in  iron  pyrites 
or  Bulphuret  of  iron,  but  its  quantity  is  generally 
small.  It  crystallises  in  acute  oblique  rhombic 
prisma. 

GREE'XOCK,  a  parliamentary  burgh,  market- 
town,  and  important  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
Bbore,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  form  its 
background.  22  miles  west-north-west  of  Glasgow. 
It  extends  upward*  of  two  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  at  one  place  it  climl*  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion up  the  face  of  the  hills,  which  here  rapidly 
attain  an  elevation  of  SO0  feet ;  while  toward  the 
west,  and  all  over  the  front  of  the  hills,  new  and 
elegant  villas  arc  continually  being  erected.  From 
the  rising  grounds  behind  the  town,  and  from  the 
western  shore,  the  view  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbartonshircs,  fringed  with  white 
gleaming  vdlages,  and  of  the  Firth  stretching  away 
into  narrow  Whs,  and  dotted  over,  especially  in 


summer,  with  every  variety  of  craft,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  most  important 
buil<litij_'B  are  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange,  the 


Watt  Monument  containing  a  statue  of  Watt  by 
Chantny,  a  museum,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  library, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Ac.  The  harbours  of 
G.  have  Ihhii  constructed  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
possess  every  accommodation  for  shipping,  as  dry- 
docks,  Ac.  A  new  west-end  harbour,  which  will  cost 
£160,»,'00,  is  now  (August  1862)  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Its  quays  can  l>e  approached  by  steamers,  and 
its  harbours  entered  by  vessels  at  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  commerce  of  G.  is  chiefly  with  North 
America,  ami  the  West  and  East  Indies,  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  in  sugar-refining,  for 
which  it  has  15  establishments  (turning  out  refined 
sugars  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
annually) ;  in  shift-building  (there  are  16  iron  ships 
and  two  wooden  ones  at  present  ou  the  stocks), 
in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain-cables, 
anchor*,  and  other  iron-work ;  and  in  rope  and  sail 
making.  G.  has  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
Glasgow  by  river  or  railway,  and  is  the  general 
•tartiiig-point  for  tourists  en  route  for  the  Western 
Highlands  and  isles.  It  sends  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parli  ament.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  jwrt  of  Greenock,  exclusive  of 
ste.'um-rs  and  other  river  traffic,  was— in  1830, 
432  582  tonB ;  in  1850,  850,806  tons  ;  and  in  1860, 
1,16S,4°.'{  tons.  The  sugar  im|»ortcd  into  Greenock 
was- in  1830,  18,357  tons  ;  in  1840,  22,872  tons; 
in  1850,  45,815  tons;  and  in  1800,  74,289  tons.  The 
last  return  of  customs  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March  1S62  shews  -  Greenock,  i  957,524,  9#.  3t/. ; 
and  Glasgow,  £912,146, 12*  1ft    Pop.  (1861)  42,100. 

Originally  consisting  of  only  a  few  thatched 
houses,  G.  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1635 
(having  then  a  populatiou  of  less  than  2000),  and 
a  parliamentary  burgh  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832.  The  prosperity  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  Union  in  1707,  when  the  o|>ening  up 
of  free  commerce  to  America  and  the  West  Indies 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  Clyde. 

GREENS,  the  common  name  of  all  those  varieties 
of  kale  or  cabbage  (Ura#*ka  okracra)  which  do  not 
boll,  and  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  tabic 


as  boiled  vegetables  ;  some  of  which  are  also  calfi-d 
colewort,  Ac,  whtfst  others,  particularly  those  with 
curled  leaves,  as  German  greens,  have  no  other 
name  than  greens  or  kale.  Young  unboiled  cab- 
bages, and  shoots  from  the  stocks  of  cabbages,  are 
often  also  called  greens,  as  well  as  turnip-topa,  and 
other  leaves  of  plants  used  in  the  same  manner. — 
The  leaves  of  German  Greeks  are  very  much 
waved  or  curled.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
open  green*.  It  is  either  sown  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  soon  after;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  |  dan  ted 
out  in  spring. 

GREF/NSAND,  the  name  given  to  two  divisions 
of  the  Cretaceous  Measures  (q.  v.).    They  are  so 
called  from  the  occurrence  in  sonic  of  their  IhxU  of 
t  numerous  small  green  specks  of  sdicatc  of  iron, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  green  colour 
to  them.    The  term  is,  however,  far  from  being 
1  descriptive  of  the  various  included  strata ;  it  must 
I  lie  considered  simply  as  a  name.    In  sonic  districts, 
esjtecially  on  the  continent,  the  green  j>articles  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  strata.    On  this  account  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Lower  Greensand  should 
1  be  called  Neocomian,  because  strata  of  this  jieriod 
are  well -developed  at  Neufchatel  (Xeocomum),  in 
Switzerland.    Ihe  mineral  structure  or  lithological 
I  character  of  the  Upper  Greenland  is  so  like  that  of 
the  Lower,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
|  them  when  the  intermediate  >;ault  is  absent,  except 
!  by  their  organic  remains,  which  are  very  distinct ; 
■  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  the  placing  of 
I  the  one  scries  in  the  I»wer  Cretaceous  group,  and 
the  other  in  the  Upper.    It  should  also  be  noticed 
thAt  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  divisions 
is  very  different ;  the  Lower  Greensand  includes  a 
series  of  strata  that  are  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  of  which  the 
Upper  Greensand  is  but  a  sul>ordinate  mender. 

The  Upper  Oreeiunml  consists  of  beds  of  sand, 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  with  beds  and  concre- 
tionary masses  of  calcareous  grit,  called  firv*tone. 
The  strata  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
100  feet  in  thickness.  This  formation  is  .supposed 
to  have  )>een  a  littoral  deposit  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cretaceous  seas.  While  the  chalk  was  being 
deposited  out  at  sea,  these  sands  were  being  laid 
down  along  the  shore,  contemporaneous  with  the 
chalk,  although  they  appear  inferior  to  it.  Their 
position  would  necessarily  result  from  the  creta- 
ceous sea  widening  its  area,  and  as  the  shore  sub- 
merged, the  greensand  would  be  covered  with  the 
chalk,  and  would  apjiear  as  an  older  and  under- 
lying deposit  The  l*ds  of  this  period  are  rich 
in  fossils,  abounding  especially  in  the  remains  of 
sjwngcs,  molhuca,  and  echinodcrmata. 

The  Lower  Oreeimantl  consists  of  a  large  series  of 
more  or  less  indurated  sandstones  and  clavs,  with 
occasional  calcareous  l>cda.  They  attain  a  thickness 
of  850  fect  The  sands  prej«>nderate  in  the  upper, 
and  the  clays  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation. 
Some  l>eds  of  clay  of  considerable  thickness,  some- 
times as  much  as  60  feet,  are  used  as  fuller's  earth. 
The  calcareous  stone  is  a  highly  fossUiferous  band 
of  limestone,  locally  called  Kentish  ra<r,  much  used 
for  building  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  formation 
was  formerly  known  as  the  iron  sand,  because  of  tho 
sands  being  cemented  together  by  an  abundance  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  this  gives  them  a  reddish  colour. 
The  Lower  Greensand  contains  numerous  fusaQ 
mollusca  and  other  marine  remains.  It  is  a  sea 
deposit  resting  on  the  fresh-water  Wealtlen  strata, 
and  shewing  that  at  this  ]>eriod  the  Bca  made 
considerable  encroachments  on  the  dry  land. 

GREENSTONE,  a  variety  of  trap  rock  (q.  v.), 
I  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  having 
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poerally  a  greenish  colonr,  hence  its  name.  It 
h$s  *  more  or  less  compact  structure— the  com- 
ponent crystals  in  one  specimen  beiug  scarcely 
ouccroible  with  a  {tocket-lens,  while  m  another 
Joey  form  a  coarse  aggregate,  and  specimens  exhibit- 
ing all  the  intermediate  stages  may  be  found.  In 
the  finest  they  are  not  so  small  and  compact  as  in 
Basalt  Its  crystalline  structure  separates  green- 
ttonr  equally  from  the  earthy  tufFa  and  the  glassy 
pitcostone*.  It  may  become  {lorphyritic  from  a 
portion  of  the  felspar  forming  into  larger  distinct 
cryatak.  In  weathering,  the  disintegrating  green- 
■tune  SMumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  exfoliates 
round  limited  centres,  giving  the  rock  an  appear- 
ance as  it  it  were  composed  of  a  number  of  large 
boulder*. 

GREENWEEP,  a  name  given  to  certain  half- 
ahnibbv  species  of  Genista.     See  Genista  and 
Broou. — Dyers'  G.  {G.  tinetoritt),  a  species  about 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
terminal  spiked  racemes  of  {tale-yell ow  flowers,  is 
frequent  in  woods,  meadows,  and  hilly  pastures  in 
most  parts  of  Euro{>e,  and  in  the  temperate  rtarts  of 
Alia;  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Its  branches, 
leave*,  and  flowers  — particularly  the  flowers— yield 
a  noe  ytllow  dye,  chiefly  used  for  wool ;  its  flowers 
mixed  with  wood  yield  a  fine  green  dye.    It  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  as  a  dye -stuff,  but  others 
hare  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  it  The  leaves 
and  seeds  were  also  formerly  used  in  medicine; 
tie  former  as  a  diuretic,  the  latter  as  a  mild 
porpative.— Hairv  G.  {G.  pilota),  a  rare  native  of 
Britain,  but  abundant  in  some  {tarts  of  Europe,  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  especially  in  France, 
at  food  for  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of  it    It  is 
particularly  adapted  for  light  and  sandy  soils.  It 
u  a  slender,  branched,  tortuous,  and  procumbent 
plant,  w  ith  small  pale-yellow  flowers. 

GREENWICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  distance  of 
5  miles  south-east  of  London.    It  stands  partly 
on  an  acclivity,  bnt  for  the  most  part  on  low 
marshy  ground,  j tortious  of  which  arc  said  to 
he  Mow  the   level  of  the  Thames.     The  older 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
those  more  recently  built  are  spacious  and  hand- 
•Wi.     By  far  the  most  interesting  institution 
in  G.  is  the  hospital    See  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Among  the  other  more  important  buildings  arc  the 
Norfolk  College,  which  support*  22  poor  inmates 
sad  a  warden,  and  of  whicn  the  Mercers'  Company 
are  the  trustees ;  and  the  Royal  Olwcrvatory  (see 
ftazr.v.iToKiES),  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greenwich 
I'ark,  a  finely-kept  extent  of  public  grounds  com- 
prising: nearly  200  acres.    G.  abounds  in  taverns, 
and  is  always  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  but 
•penally  so"  in  the  '  whitebait'  season— from  April 
to  August  The  town  contains  extensive  engineering 
establishments,  iron  steamboat-yards,  rope-works, 
and  several  factories.    G.,  which  is  also  connected 
with  London  bv  railway,  is  touched  at  by  all  the 
mrer  steamer*.    Pop.  (1861)  139,286. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,  a  home  for  supcr- 
amtoated  sailors,  is  a  royal  foundation,  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  William  and  Mary,  under  their 
fctters-  {latent  of  1694  For  many  generations  a 
rtyal  palace  had  occupied  the  site,  and  had  always 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  sovereign.  The 
holdings  were  sufficiently  completed  by  1705  (at 
a  cost  of  £50,000)  to  admit  100  disabled  seamen. 
By  the  1st  July  1708,  350  had  been  admitted; 
and  the  income  derived  from  bequests,  the  original 
<"jal  grant,  aud  from  contributions  made  under 


coercion  by  sailors,  amounted  to  £12,000  a  year, 
half  of  which  was  expended  in  maintaining  the 
seamen,  and  the  remainder  in  completion  of  the 
building.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwcntwater,  who  had 
been  attainted  of  high  treason,  were  granted  to 
the  hospital,  and  were  computed  at  £6000  a  year, 
i  Up  to  1834,  a  compulsory  contribution  of  6d.  a 
'  month  was  exacted  from  all  seamen,  whether  of  the 
navy  or  merchant  service,  towards  the  funds  of  the 
hospital ;  but  in  that  vear  an  annual  grant  of 
£20,000  from  the  consolidated  fund  was  substituted. 

The  present  income  from  all  sources  is  now  nearly 
£150,000  a  year,  out  of  which  the  following  officers 
and  pensioners  are  maintained  :  1  governor,  £1500 
per  annum;  lieutenant-governor,  £8<K);  4  captains, 
4  commanders,  8  lieutenants,  2  masters,  2  chap- 
lains, a  considerable  staff  of  naval  medical  officers 
and  nurses,  and  1 600  pensioners.  The  government 
of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  five  commissioners, 
anjvoiiited  by  the  crown,  and  holding  office  during 
pleasure,  who  are  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  ana 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
ex-officio,  with  three  other  persons.  The  ex-officio 
members  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  duty, 
but  the  others  have  each  £600  a  year.  The 
commissioners  have  a  secretary  and  clerks.  The 
nomination  of  pensioners  rests  with  the  commis- 
sioners, who  select  them  from  the  Royal  Navv ; 
but  the  appointment  of  officers  is  made  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  {lennioners  an?  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed  at  the  exjtense  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  addition  have  the  following  pecuniar}'  allowance 
as  tobacco  and  pocket  money :  warrant-officers,  5*.  a 
week ;  petty  ofticers,  4s. ;  seamen,  3s.  The  nurses 
are  usually  the  widows  of  sailors  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service. 

Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  800  sons  of  seamen.  This 
establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  tho 
same  commissioners  as  the  hospital,  ami  with  regard 
to  funds,  is  consolidated  with  it.  The  education 
given  is  such  as  to  fit  the  recipients  for  service 
in  the  royal  or  merchant  navy ;  and  the  jieriod 
during  which  boys  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
its  advantages  extemls  to  from  three  to  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  in-pensioners  alluded  to  above, 
about  12,000  old  or  disabled  seamen  are  assisted  in 
their  old  age  by  the  Grtentcieh  out  initu/n,  w  hich 
varies  from  £3  to  £57  a  year.  These  men  aro 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  receive 
their  pensions  at  the  hands  of  the  Staff-Officers 
of  Military  Pensioners,  who  superintend  their 
respective  districts. 

The  buildings  of  G.  II.  ami  schools  occupy  the 
whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  roadway, 
between  the  Thames  and  Greenwich  Park ;  and 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  magnificent  series 
of  buildings,  those  composing  the  hospital  being 
among  the  finest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  of  late 
years,  whether  this  sii|>erb  charity  is  not  after  all, 
a  mistake,  and  whether  the  vast  revenues  wo  uhl 
not  be  bestowed  to  better  advantage  in  pensions 
to  seamen,  who  might  still  find  employment  in  aid 
of  their  subsistence,  and  who  would  nave  the  happi- 
ness of  passing  the  last  days  of  their  lives  among 
their  descendants  and  relatives.  Uuder  the  existing 
rules,  the  hospital  is,  so  far  as  the  pensioners  are 
concerned,  a  monastery  in  which  hundreds  of  men 
live  together,  without  any  of  the  soul-sustaining 
inducements  of  monasticism.  Tho  old  men  are,  on 
the  whole,  painful  objects  to  contemplate,  wrecks 
from  whom  no  further  good  of  any  description  is 
to  l>e  expected.  Leading  lives  useless  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  their  best  occupation  is  to  recount, 
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with  the  garrulity  of  age  and  the  boastfulness  of 
sclf-al «sorption,  the  exploits  of  long  ago.  Many 
would  prefer  to  aee  them  in  happy  country-homes, 
kept  by  pensions  from  altsolute  want,  teaching 
their  grandchildren  to  delight  in  the  country's 
glory,  and  spreading  throughout  the  Und,  instead 
of  concentrating  in  one  parish,  a  knowledge  of 
how  England  can  provide  in  their  old  age  for  those 
among  her  sons  who  serve  her  faithfully  in  their 
prime. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  See  OBSER- 
VATORIES. 

GREGARINIDA3.  Thia  term  waa  applied  by 
Leon  Dufour  to  designate  a  group  of  microscopic 
organisms  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa, 
which  have  been  discovered  as  ]>arasitea  in  the 
intestinal  canal  in  various  invertebrate  animals, 
especially  insects,  arachnidans  and  certain  chieto- 
podous  worms.  They  seem  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Cavolini  in  the  last  century,  but  the 
earliest  aystematic  notice  of  them  is  that  of  Dufour 
in  1828,  who  gave  them  their  name  from  the  groups 
in  which  they  occurred. 

The  form  of  the  body  varies  :  it  may  be  cylin- 
drical, ovate,  fusiform,  or  threadlike.  It  is  often 
marked  by  indentations  or  strictures  corresj*mding 
to  the  sjHit  where  an  internal  septum  divides  the 
organism  into  two  or  more  segments.  In  some,  a 
process  projects  from  one  end  ol  the  body,  or  there 
may  be  two  lateral  processes,  and  to  these  prolon- 
gations minute  hooks  are  attached  (aee  d  in  fig. 
I),  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  thcao  animals 


cyst  bursts,  and  the  pseudo-navicuho  escape,  and  in 
due  time  burst  also ;  and  thus  gives  nse  to  Ixxliea 
closely  resembling  amoelwj  (fig.  2),  minute  animals 


Fig.  2  (copied  from  Greene's  Manual  of  Protoeoa}. 
a,  young  nnurbtr;  *.  older  •pocimrn  ;  c.  ■  peculiar  tarletr; 
v,  a  body  i 


Fig.  1  (oopied  from  Greene's  Manual  of  ProUxoa). 
a,  b,  e,  d,  rarioun  »pecl*a  of  grrgailna ;  r,  pneudn-nuvicuUe ; 
/,  juungtr  stage  of  a  ;  g,  Tariotu  ptoroiperm  e. 

attach  themselves  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
are  generally  found.  Anatomically,  the  G.  consist 
of  an  extensible  transparent  membrane  enclosing 
a  granular  mass,  in  which  we  observe  a  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  clear  apace.  Sec  Ckiia  These 
organisms  are  colourless ;  their  locomotive  powers 
aeem  very  limited  j  and  they  have  neither  mouth 
nor  feet. 

On  carefully  watching  them  under  the  micro- 
scope, we  observe  two  of  them  to  come  in  contact. 
The  aurfacea  in  contact  become  flattened,  and  a 
cyst  or  capsule  soon  forms  around  them  and 
encloses  them  (sec  /  and  o  in  fig.  1).  Numerous 
globular  vesicles  are  then  produced  in  the  interior, 
and  these  become  ultimately  metamorphosed  into 
peculiar  bodies,  which  are  termed  pmrndo-naricufte 
(a,  e,  in  the  fig.).  The  septum  by  which  the  two 
G.  were  at  first  divided,  finally  disappears ;  the 


belonging  to  the  Rhizopoda  (q.  v.),  which  at  length 
develop  themselves  into  young  grcgarinidic  The 
coalescence  or  conjugation  of  the  0.  is  not  posi- 
tively essential  to  the  formation  of  psendo-naviculas, 
since  they  arc  sometimes  seen  to  occur  within  the 
bodies  of  single  animals. 

We  have  followed,  as  we  believe,  the  Insst  autho- 
rities in  placing  the  G.  as  adult  forms  of  the  group 
of  the  Protoeoa.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  |iosition  they 
ought  to  occupy.  Stein  places  them  among  the 
infusoria,  Leon  Dufour,  Leidig,  Vogt.  and  others, 
place  them  under  various  divisions  of  the  worms, 
while  some  have  even  held  that  they  are  vegetable 
forms. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  certain  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  occurring  both  on  and  within 
the  bodies  of  fishes,  and  to  which  the  term  pwrot- 
permia  has  been  applied,  are  identical  with  the 

?ieudo- navicular,  which  we  have  already  described, 
he  forms  of  several  of  theao  psoros]>enuia»  are 
shewn  in  g  in  the  figure. 

The  G.  have  been  divided  into  (1)  the  M ono- 
cyttido?,  when  the  animals  are  solitary  ;  and  (2)  the 
Zygocy*tid<r,  when  two  animals  are  conjoined. 

Numerous  memoirs  have  lately  been  written  on 
the  Gregarinidac  We  may  especially  refer  to 
Kolliker's  memoir  in  the  Zei/*rh.  f.  v'uten.  Zoofogie 
(1848),  and  the  LieberkUhn's  memoir  on  their 
development  in  the  Afemoirrs  Vourannf*  de*  Savants 
Etranq.,  published  by  the  Brussels  Royal  Academy 

GREGOIRE,  Henri,  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  so-called  '  constitutional '  bishops  of 
France,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Vebo,  near 
Luneville,  December  4,  Having  received  his 

education  from  the  Jesuits  at  Nancy,  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  for  some  time  held  a  professorship 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Pont-i-Mousson.  A  work 
of  his,  published  in  1778,  on  the  A  melioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Jao*,  attracted  considerable 
It 
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by  the  Royal  Society  of  Mctz.    G.,  soon  after  his  ;     GREGO  RIAN  CALENDAR  AMD  YEAR.  See 

ordination,  was  appointed  cur6  of  Erabermesnil,  Calendar. 

in  Lorraine;  and  at  the  election  for  the  States-  I     GREGORIAN  CHANT  or  TONES,  the  name 

general  in  1799,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  r  given  to  certain  choral  melodies  introduced  into  the 

of  the  clergy.    An  anient  democrat  in  all  his  views,  service  of  the  early  Christian  church  by  Pope 

he  attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  Tiers-6tnt  Gregory  tho  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end 

party,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  0f  th0  6th  century.    The  music  of  the  church  in 

drama;  he  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  earlier  times  was  founded  on  the  Greek  system,  as 

eectwion,  took  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  with  far  M  it  could  be  used,  which  was  improved  from 

the  rest,  and  supported  the  AbL€  Sieves  in  the  time  to  time,  until  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 

proposal  for  constituting  the  seceders  into  the  in  the  4th  c.  invented  the  Ambrosian  chant  See 

National  Assembly,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  Ambrosian  Ciiant.  In  599,  Pope  Gregory  began  tr» 

lecretaries.    From  that  time  forward,  G.  pursued  reform  and  improve  the  music  of  the  church  at 

hit  course  without  hesitation.     He  was  one  of  Rome,  by  discarding  the  Greek  tetrachord,  or  scale, 

the  most  enthusiastic  on  occasion  of  the  famous  on  the  basis  of  a  fourth,  and  in  its  place  substi- 

session  of  the  night  of  August  4,  in  the  abolition  tuting  the  scale  of  the  octave,  which  some  writers 

and  renunciation  of  the  privdeges  of  the  nobles  gay  he  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while 

and  clergy.    O.'carried  into  every  department  the  others  say  he  had  a  peculiar  set  of  signs  called  tvAa 

stem  democracy  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  Romano,  consisting  j»rtly  of  words  with  points, 

which  he  identified  with  the  Christian  brotherhood  strokes,  and  other  marks,  which  sufficiently  served 

of  the  g<«pel.    Upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  purpose.    To  the  authentic  modes  of  Ambrosius, 

the  Revolution— the  4  rights  of  man '—he  sought  to  Gregory  added  the  plagal,  which  began  with  tho 

ingraft  his  own  early  advocacy  of  the  Jews  and  of  fourth  below,  and  thus  he  completed  the  octave, 

the  negroes.  Carrying  the  same  views  into  questions  He  retained  the  four  most  useful  modes  of  the 

of  church-polity,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Ambrosian  chant,  termed  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 

civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  first  of  his  Lydian,  and  Mixoiplian,  which  are  supposed  to 

order  to  take  the  oaths,  and  was  elected  the  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  ancient  Greeks.  At 

•constitutional  bishop'  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-  first  Gregory's  improvement  was  called  the  Roman 

Cher.    Re  was  chosen  for  two  places,  but  accepted  chant,  but  later  it  got  the  name  of  cant  urn  planum 

this,  although  the  old  and  legitimate  bishop,  Mon-  or  jtrmum,  as  it  was  originally  sung  in  unison,  and 

seigneur  de  Theraines,  was  still  alive.    W  hen  at  in  notes  all  of  the  same  length.    At  a  later  period, 

the  blasphemous  Feast  of  Reason,  the  miserable  the  letters  of  the  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 

Gobel.  constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  having  publicly  alphabet,  were  used  to  express  the  notes  of  the 

renounced  Christianity,  a  similar  renunciation  was  Gregorian  chant,  but  without  any  general  fixed 

demanded  from  G.  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  ho  firmly  order  or  rule.    In  the  course  of  time,  the  system  of 

confronted  the  danger,  and  refused.    Through  the  notation  on  lines  and  spaces  came  into  use  ;  but  at 

later  phases  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  Directory,  first  only  four  lines  were  used,  on  which  we  find 

G.  continued  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  to  all  the  old  examples  of  the  Gregorian  chant  written, 

his  interference  are  duo  many  of  the  measures  eon-  '•  By  the  Gregorian  tones,  or  modes  [toni,  modi)  of 

nected  with  the  public  organisation  of  literature  and  Gregory,  must  be  understood  a  certain  melodious 

science  which  still  bear  their  fruits  in  the  French  formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth 

system  of  administration.   After  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give  the 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Corns  Legislatif.    His  church-song  greater  variety.    All  the  old  writers 


extreme  republicanism  was  highly  distasteful  to  agree  as  to  the  diatonic  genus  of  the  Gregorian 

Bonaparte,  and  it  was  only  after  a  third  attempt  tones,  but  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  ntunber  of 

that  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  senate.    On  the  tones  ;  some  counting  fourteen,  others  twelve, 

the  conclusion  of   the  concordat  between  Pius  while  in  some  old  Roman  choral-books  we  find 

ML  and  Bonaparte,  he  ceased  to  exercise  eccle-  only  eleven.    The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 

■ustical  functions,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  Gregorian  tones  may  be  explained  thus :  As  there 

pre  the  retractations  which  the  church  authorities  are  seven  notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should  be  at 

True  to  his  old  principles,  be  resisted  least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary- 


step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  abso-  ing  from  each  other  according  to  tho  position  of 

late 'authority  of  Napoleon ;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  one  the  semitones;  but  as  tho  hnal  or  key-note  of 

<A  the  first  to  pronounce  against  tho  Empire.   On  each  mode  might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be 

tli.-  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  in  jn  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could  therefore, 
A  Tiiading  from  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  con-  1  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which  gave 

strtntion.  During  *  the  Hundred  Days,'  he  attracted  rise  to  tho  fourteen  system  of  tones.    It  was,  how- 

bo  notice  ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  king,  he  was  ever,  found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance 

excluded  from  the  senate,  and  ceased  thenceforth  to  with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song— viz.,  that 
hold  any  public  place.    During  this  enforced  retire-  !  every  mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect  fifth 

meat,  and  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  in  his  earlier  or  perfect  fourth  ;  and  that  the  modes  contain- 

fobtical  life,  bo  published  several  works,  literary,  jng  a  false  fifth  from  6  natural  to  /  natural,  or 

religious,  political,  historical,  and  polemical,  the  most  a  false  fourth  from  /  to  J,  could  not  be  used,  and 

vnfaminous  of  which  are  a  Cronif/ue  Rrligieuse,  on  account  of  the  dissonant  character  of  these 

in  f>  volumes,  and  a  HUtairt  dr«  SkUm  ReUgUtur*,  intervals,  must   be  rejected.    ThiB  reduced  the 


also  in  6  volumes,  but  incomplete.  When  upon  number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.  It  was  further 
his  death-bed.  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Arch-  found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely  trans- 
hwhop  of  Paris  to  induce  him  to  express  his  regret  |  positions  of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
for  the  unc&nonical  and  schismatical  proceedings  only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
of  his  carlv  carver ;  but  he  persistently  declined  I  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church-song.  The 
to  make  any  retractation.  In  consequence  of  his  !  eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  tbey  are  handed  down 
rrfnsal,  the  archbishop  directed  that  the  last  rites  of  to  us,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of 
the  church  should  be  withheld.  Notwithstanding  !  Charles  the  Great — ocio  toni  *ufficrrt  videntur.  The 
this  prohibition,  the  last  sacraments  were  admin-  '  following  example  in  modern  notation  in  the  G 
ktered  to  G.  by  the  Abb6  Guillon,  and  ho  died  '  ch»f  will  shew  the  position  of  the  eight  Gregorian 
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L  Tone. 


II.  Tome. 


IIL  Tone. 


IV.  Tone. 


4th. 


V.  Tome 


tth. 


4lh. 


VIL  Tone. 

4th.  9th. 


4th. 


He 


rv 


5=f 


f- 


5 


m 


VL  Tone. 
 v  


VIII.  Tome. 
 v  


,  be  a  doubt  that  Pope  Gregory  greatly 
improved  the  church-music  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  eight  tones  have  always  been  ascribed  to  him. 
That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  is  certain,  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  a  treatise  on  choral  flinging 
by  one  Aurelian  in  the  9th  century.  The  different 
character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends  entirely 
on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the  above 
example  are  marked  with  a  - — Several  of  the 


who  had  put  a  slight  on  one  of  the  St  Andrews 
professors.  In  1674,  G.,  who  bad  in  the  meanwhile 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  George  Jamieson, 
a  distinguished  painter,  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair,  which  he  did  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  In  October  1675,  when  shewing 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he  was 
struck  with  total  blindness,  and  a  few  days  after 
died  at  the  age  of  36.    For  a  particular  list  and 


tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  many  as  four,  '  account  of  his  works  and  discoveries,  see  Hutton  s 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each  i  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary.  Dr 
only  one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  |  Hutton  describes  him  as  a  man  of  very  acute  and 
of  the  Gregorian  church-music,  see  N.  A.  Janssen's  ;  penetrating  genius,  possessing  an  inventive  mathe- 
Grundrmjrln   aV»  Gregorianschen  Kirchengtsanges,  '  matical  genius  of  the  first  o 


order;  somewhat  irri- 
table in  temper;  but  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
amiable  characters  of  a  true  philosopher  -that  of 
being  content  with  his  fortune. 

By  his  marriage  with  Mary  Jamieson,  James  G. 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  James  O.,  M.D.,  born 


published  by  Schott  in  Mainz,  1846. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  a  Scotch  family  remark- 
ably distinguished,  like  that  of  the  Bernoulli  is,  in 
the  history  of  science.  Its  history  goes  back  to  j 
the  union  in  marriage  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregory, 
minister  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  to  a  daughter  I  in  ,GH  who  became  professor  of  medicine  in  King's 
of  a  David  Anderson,  who  is  described  by  Dr  Hutton  '  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  founded  the  School  of 
in  his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  as  Medicine.  This  .lames  G.  had  two  sons,  J  axes  G., 
•  of  Finzaugh.  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular  M.D.  (the  second),  who  succeeded  Jiis  father  in  the 
turn  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.'  1  Aberdeen  professorship ;  and  Johm  G.,  M.D.,  who 
The  most  distinguished  offspring  of  this  marriage  I  merits  particular  notice.  He  was  born  at  Aber- 
wa* — 

James  Gregory,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  November 
1638  or  1639.  He  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
after  leaving  which,  he  betook  himself  to  optical 


science,  in  which  he  made  his  first  discoveries.  At 
the  age  of  24,  he  invented  the  refiecting-telcscope 
known  by  his  name,  and  which  he  described  m 
a  work,  entitled  Optica  Promota.  In  1664  or  1665, 
he  went  to  London  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  his  telescope ;  but  finding  the  artists  he  employed 

wanting  in  the  skill  necessary  for  grinding  the  !  died  9th  February  1773. 
metal  for  the  object-sjiecnlum,  he  passed  on  to  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
study;  and  in  the  year  1667(  produced  his  Vera 
circuit  el  Ilyfirrbola  (Juadmtnra,  followed,  in  166S, 
by  two  other  works,  Geometric  Para  Universalis, 
and  Exercitationes  Qromririca.  These  works  led  him 
into  correspondence  with  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  the  age -Newton,  Huyghens,  Wallia,  Ac  He 
was  immediately  on  bis  return  to  London,  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1669  he 
obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews,  a  chair  which  he  filled  for  about  six  years. 
Here,  in  1672,  he  produced  The  Great  and  Nrit  Art 
of  Weighing  Vanity.  Ac,  which  bore  to  be  the  work 
of  M.  Patrick  Mathers,  Arehbedal  to  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expose 

the  ignorance  of  a  Professor  Sinclair  of  Glasgow,  j  university  of  Edinburgh. 


decn  in  I7"24,  where  he  received  his  early  education ; 
afterwards  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
I^eyden,  and  Paris.  After  filling  in  succession  the 
chairs  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Aberdeen, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1766,  professor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  long  enjoyed 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  practising  physi- 
cian, alone  with  the  greatest  personal  |M>pularity. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Edinburgh  in  its  most  brilliant  period.  Ho 

Among  his  works  are— 


Among  I 

Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phytic,  1772  ;  A  Com' 
paratict  View  of  the  SUtte  and  Faculties  of  Man 
with  those  of  the  A  nimal  World,  1 765 ;  and  A 
Fathrr's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters  (published  after  his 
death),  1793.  In  1788  his  works  were  collected  in  4 
vols.  12mo,  by  Mr  Tytler  (Lord  WoodhouBelee).  who 

1>  re  fared  them  by  a  life  of  the  author.  A  Life  of 
lim  was  also  written  by  Mr  Smellie.  His  son, 
Dr  James  G.  (the  third),  became  distinguished  as 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  a  leading  man  in  his  profession.  He  was  die 
author  of  Philosophical  ana  Literary  Essays,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Edin.  1792.  The  son  of  this  Dr  James  was 
the  late  Wiijjam  (1.,  professor,  at  one  time,  of 
chemistry  in  Kings  College,  Aberdeen,  and  who 
died  April  18A8.  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 

William  G.  was  well 
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known  by  his  works  on  chemistry,  and  his  edition 
of  the  inorganic  part  of  Turner's  Elements  of 
Ckemstty;  the  organic  part  of  which  was  edited 
by  Liebig.  He  also  translated,  1  •>.">.'..  Liebig's  Prin- 
ciple* cf  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Amongst  his  con- 
tributions to  chemistry  may  be  noticed  his  improved 
processes  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
muriate  of  morphia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  his 
memoirs  on  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
preparation  of  creatine,  on  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  uric  acid,  on  the  spontaneous  decomj>osition 
of  alloxan,  on  the  purification  of  chloroform,  Ac 

We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  original  stock — the 
family  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  and  Jane  Anderson. 
James  G.,  inventor  of  the  telescope,  and  founder  of 
the  line  of  distinguished  men  which  we  have  just 
folWed,  had  an  elder  brother  of  the  name  of 
David— a  remarkable  man,  skilled  in  medicine,  phil- 
osophy, and  mathematics,  and  known  as  David  G. 
of  Ajnardie — the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  kept 
s  barometer,  a  circumstance  which,  according  to  Dr 
Button,  nearly  led  to  his  being  tried  by  presbytery 
at  a  wizard.    This  David  had  three  sons,  named 
respectively,  David,  James,  and  Charles.  The  first 
of  these  liecanie  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy, 
Oiford.   He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
there  received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
tu  completed  at  Edinburgh.     He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  disposed  to  mathematical  studies,  by 
having  been  appointed  literary  executor  of  his  uncle 
James— of  the  telescope —more  likely  it  is  that  he 
*«  so  appointed  because  he  had  already  manifested 
an  aptitude  for  such  studies.     With  the  executry, 
at  any  rate,  his  uncle's  1  mantle 1  descended  upon 
him.    In  his  23d  year  he  was  appoint"!  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinlmrgh,  and 
by  his  lectures  in  this  chair,  he  had  the  honour  of 
bring  the  first  to  introduce  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
into  the  schools.    In  1691,  through  the  friendship 
of  Xewton  and  Flamsteed,  he  obtained  the  vacant 
SariJian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  for 
which  the  illustrious  Halley  was  a  competitor. 
Halley,  however,  soon  after  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  geometry  iu  the  same  university,  and  became 
a  great  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Gregory's.  Dr 
David  died  at  Maidenhead  in  1710,  in  his  49th  year. 

Among  the  works  of  Dr  David  G.  may  be 
nRntioud,  Exerritatio  Geumetrica  tie  Dimension 
r*j*raru>*  (Edin.  1684)  ;   Catoptrics  et  Dioptric* 
Sfhcrrior  Elementa  (Oxford,  1695),  which  contained 
the  substance  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  and  in 
which,  among  other  ingenious  matters,  Dr  Hutton 
thinks  there  is  an  anticipation  of  Dolland's  Achro- 
matic Telescope.    Astronomiai  Phyiiat  el  Geometrical 
Elementa,   Oxford,  1702.     An  edition  of  Euclid 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  highly  valued,  1703. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  worked  with  Dr 
Halley  on  an  edition  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius, 
bat  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished.     He  was  the 
first  who  considered  the  Catenary,  on  which  he 
left  a   imper   in   MS.,  besides   a  short  treatise 
of  the  S'ature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarithms;  a 
treabse  on  Practical  Geometry,  published  in  1745 
by  Maclaurin ;   and  many  memoirs  which  were 
published  in  the  Phil  Trans.,  vols.  xviiL— xxv.  Of 
his  four  sons,  the  eldest,  David  G.,  became  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  and  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church.    On  Dr  David  G.  removing 
to  Oxford,   be   was  succeeded,  in   1691,   in  the 
Edinburgh  chair,  by  bis  brother  James,  who  filled 
it  for  33  years,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  place, 
in   1725,    to    Maclaurin.     His   brother  Charles, 
in  1707,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews,  an  office  which  he  held  for  32  years, 
when  he  resigned  it.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
acoLher  David,  who  died  1763.— The  three  sons  of 


David  of  Kinardie  were  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
professors  of  mathematics  in  three  universities, 
while  two  of  them  left  sons  who  obtained  profes- 
sorships. Dr  Thomas  Reid  of  Glasgow,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  a  nephew,  through  his  mother,  of 
these  illustrious  brothers.  Altogether,  it  is  said 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  289)  that 
no  less  than  16  members  of  this  family  have  held 
British  professorships. — Mention  must  be  made,  in 
conclusion,  of  R.  F.  Gregory,  bite  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  author  of  Examples  in  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  and  other  valuable 
works,  who  died  before  bearing  the  full  fruits  of 
his  genius,  and  who  is  understood  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Scottish  Gregories. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  sixteen  popes,  of 
whom  the  most  important,  historically,  are  treated 
in  separate  articles. 

GREGORY  I.,  the  Great,  a  father  and  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  born  in  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family.  His  father,  Gordianus,  was  a  sena- 
tor, and  one  of  the  earlier  pontiffs ;  Felix  III.  had 
belonged  to  the  same  family.  At  a  comparatively 
early  age  G.  was  named  by  the  Emperor  Justin  it 
to  the  important  charge  of  pnetor  of  Rome ;  but 
he  voluntarily  relinquished  this  office,  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  world  into  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded  in  Rome,  under  the  title  of 
St  Andrew's.  This  was  but  one  of  many  such 
acts  of  religious  munificence.  '  He  founded  and 
endowed,'  says  Dean  Milman,  'six  monasteries  in 
Sicily.'  Before  entering  the  Roman  convent,  equally 
founded  by  himself,  which  he  chose  for  his  own 
retreat,  '  he  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly 
robes,  his  silk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture, 
and  not  even  assuming  to  himself  the  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  monastic 
duties,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  God'  This 
was  probably  about  575.  He  was  elected  abbot  of 
his  monastery,  and  it  was  while  he  was  still  in  this 
office  that  the  well-known  incident  befell  of  his 
meeting  the  Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  slave- 
market,  and  on  being  struck  by  their  beauty,  and 
learning  that  they  came  from  a  |>agaii  bind,  resolving 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  that  land  to 
Christianity.  He  set  forth  on  his  journey,  but  the 
clamour  of  the  Romans  at  his  loss  led  the  po]>e 
Benedict  to  compel  his  return,  and  eventually  to 
enrol  him  in  the  secular  ministry  by  ordaining 
him  one  of  the  seven  Regionary  Deacons  of  Rome. 
Benedict's  successor,  Pelagiiis  1L,  sent  G.  as  nuncio 
to  Constantinople,  to  implore  the  emperor's  aid 
against  the  LoniWds.  He  resided  three  years  in 
Constantinople,  during  which  time  he  commenced, 
and  perhaps  completed,  his  great  work,  the  Expo- 
sition  of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  resumed 
his  place  as  abbot,  and  on  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in 
a  plague  which  laid  waste  the  city,  G.  was  unani- 
mously called  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  to  succeed  him.  He  used  every  means,  even 
to  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  withhold 
his  consetit,  to  evade  the  dignity;  but  he  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  was  consecrated  September  3,  590. 
Few  pontiffs  have  equ-illed,  hardly  one  has  sur- 
passed,  G.  as  the  administrator  of  the  multiplied 
concerns  of  the  vast  charge  thus  assigned  to  him. 
'  Nothing,'  says  Dean  MUman,  '  sectns  too  great, 
nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  earnest  persoual 
solicitude  ;  from  the  most  minute  point  in  the 
ritual,  or  regidations  alxiut  the  papal  farms  in 
Sicily,  he  passes  to  the  conversion  of  Britain,  the 
extirpation  of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul, 
negotiations  with  the  armed  conquerors  of  Italy, 
the  revolutions  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  title 
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of  Universal  Bishop  usurped  by  John  of  Constan- 
tinople1 (Latin  Christianity,  i.  430).  There  is  no 
department  of  ecclesiastical  administration  in  which 
he  has  not  left  marks  of  bia  energy  and  his  great 

(  luirch,  i 


To  him  the  Roman 


is  indebted  for 


the  complete  and  consistent  organisation  of  her 
public  services  and  the  details  of  her  ritual,  for 
the  regulation  and  systematisation  of  her  sacred 
chants.  The  mission  to  England,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  undertake  in  person,  was  intrusted  by 
him,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  personal  obligation,  to 
Augustine;  and,  nnder  his  auspices,  Britain  was 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christian  Europe.  Under 
him  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  long  Arian,  was 
united  to  the  church.  Nor  was  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  in  purifying  of  the 
morality  of  the  church,  inferior  to  his  ardour  for 
its  diffusion.  His  letters,  which  are  numerous 
and  most  interesting,  are  full  of  evidences  of  the 
universality  of  his  vigilance.  On  occasion  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Lombards, 
G.  is  declared  by  Milman  to  have  'exercised  the 
real  power  by  performing  the  protecting  part  of  a 
sovereign  ; '  and  in  his  general  administration,  to 
have  been  '  in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  as  yet  in 
avowed  authority,  a  temporal  sovereign.'  Against 
the  memory  of  his  administration  of  Rome  a  charge 
was  formerly  made,  that  in  his  zeal  against  paganism 
he  destroyed  the  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings 
of  the  pagan  city;  but  Gibbon  confesses  that  the 
evidence  4  is  recent  and  uncertain  ; '  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authority  to  which  Gibbon  himself  refers, 
Platina,  simply  mentious  the  charge  in  order  to 
repudiate  it.  The  same,  according  to  51  ilman,  may  be 
said  of  4  the  fable  of  his  having  burned  the  Palatine 
Library  in  his  hatred  of  paean  literature,  which  is 
now  rejected.'  As  regards  the  general  government 
of  the  church,  G.  reprobates  very  strongly  the 
assumption  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
of  the  title  of  Ecumenical  or  Universal  Bishop;  the 
more  especially,  as  the  object  of  John  in  assuming 
this  title  was  to  justify  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
outside  of  tho  limits  of  his  own  patriarchate.  In 
his  writings,  too,  the  details  of  the  whole  dog- 
matical system  of  the  modern  church  are  very 
fully  developed.  His  works  till  four  folio  volumes. 
His  Letter*,  and,  still  more,  his  Dialogue*,  abound 
with  miraculous  and  legendary  narratives,  which, 
however  uncritical  in  their  character,  are  most 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  habits 
of  thought  of  that  age.  G.,  with  all  his  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  was  most  gentle  in 
his  treatment  of  heathens  ami  Jews,  and  he  used 
all  his  efforts  to  repress  slave-dealing,  and  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  slavery.  He  died  March 
12,  604. 

GREGORY  II.,  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  elected 
bishop  of  that  see  in  715.  His  pontificate  is 
specially  noticeable  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
grv.sa  of  the  territorial  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
see  in  Italy.  The  Eastern  emperors  having  almost 
utterly  abandoned  the  government,  and,  still  more, 
the  defence  of  Italy,  and  the  aggressions  of  the 
Lombards  becoming  every  year  more  formidable, 
the  imiKjrial  authority  in  the  West  sunk  into  little 
more  than  a  name ;  and  the  tyrannical  ami  barbarous 
measures  by  which  the  Etn|tcror  Leo,  the  1  saurian, 
attcmpt«-d  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  image- wor- 
ship, weakened  still  more  the  tie  which  houod  Italy 
to  the  ILastern  emperors.  The  natural  result  of  the 
diminution  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  was 
the  growth  of  that  of  the  pope,  to  wh«un  the  deserted 
Italian  provinces  looked,  partly  as  their  spiritual 
counsellor  and  head,  partly  as  their  mediator 
with  the  barbarous  enemy,  jmrtly  as  the  centre 
of  the  political  federation  for  self-defence  which 


their  very  isolation  necessitated.  G.  convened  • 
council  in  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  honour  due 
to  images,  and  addressed  a  very  energetic  letter  to 
the  emperor,  protesting  against  the  sacrilegious  out- 
rages of  which  be  had  Wn  guilty,  ex]*lauung  and 
defending  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  image-worship, 
and  warning  the  emperor  that  the  feelings  of  his 
subjects  were  so  completely  alienated  by  his  con- 
.  duct,  that  it  was  only  the  pope's  influence  which 
,  prevented  them  from  throwing  off  all  allegiance. 
I  Q.  has  been  accused  of  himself  fomenting  this  dis- 
;  affection.  The  contrary,  however,  is  attested,  not 
only  by  G.'s  own  letters,  but  also  by  Paul  the 
Deacon,  in  his  Watory  of  the  Lombard*  {book  vi. 
c.  39) ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  circumstances 
themselves,  and  the  well  known  character  of  the 
emperor,  would  sufficiently  explain  any  degree  of 
discontent  in  Italy.  At  all  events,  the  result  of 
the  contest  was  a  most  notable  aggrandisement  of 
the  political  authority  and  influence  of  the  popes 
in  Italy.    G.  IL  died  m  731. 


GREGORY  III.,  a  native  of  Svria, 
Gregory  II.  in  731.  The  encroachment*  of  the 
Loin  hart  Is  in  Italy  during  his  pontificate  became 
so  formidable,  that  as  the  Eastern  emperors  still 
remained  powerless  or  indifferent  to  the  protection 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Romans  charged  G. 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Charles  Martel,  soliciting 
his  succour  against  the  enemy,  and  prof  toeing,  u[K»a 
that  condition,  to  recognise  him  as  their  protector, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  consid  and  patri- 
cian of  Rome.  This  offer  was  made  by  the  i»ope 
4  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  primus,'  and  is 
of  great  historical  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  papal  power  in 
Italy.  The  embassy  faded,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  his  war  with  the  Saracens,  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
Charles ;  but  it  was  a  step  towards  the  consum- 
mation of  the  independence  of  the  West  G.  III. 
died  in  741. 

GREGORY  VII.,  pre  eminently  the  historical 
representative  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the  mediae- 
val papacy,  was  born,  about  1020,  at  Saona,  a  village 
in  the  southern  border  of  Tuscany.  Whether  his 
family  belonged  to  the  burgher  or  the  noble  class, 
is  disputed  by  his  biographers.  His  family  name, 
Hddebrand,  would  imply  a  Teutonic  descent;  but 
by  birth  and  education,  at  least,  he  was  Italian. 
His  youth  was  passed  at  Rome,  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Mary  on  tbe  Arentine,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Laurence  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Amalii),  was  abbot. 
From  Rome,  he  passed  into  Prance,  where  he  entered 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  the  schools 
of  which  he  completed  his  education ;  and  from 
the  strict  ascetic  observances  there  practised  by 
him,  he  acquired  those  habits  of  austerity  which 
distinguished  his  entire  life.  He  visited  the 
court  of  Henry  III.,  and  obtained  by  his  preaching 
the  reputation  of  great  eloquence.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  became  the  chaplain  of  Gregory  VI.,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  ho  again  withdrew 
to  his  former  retreat  at  Cluny,  from  which  he  was 
only  recalled  by  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  new 
ami  zealous  pope,  Leo  IX.,  whom  he  aocompaniedl 
to  Rome  in  1049.    Under  this  active  and  devotetl 

|  pontiff,  Hildcbrand  exercised  great  influence.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  eventually  created  cardinal.  Besides 
tho  im]>ortant  domestic  employments  which  were 

1  assigned  to  him,  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  thus 
im|*ortant  council  of  Tours,  in  which  the  cause  of 
Bercngar  was  examined.  Under  all  the  short  but 
important  pontificates  of  the  successors  of  l.**ct  IX. » 

I  who  are  known  in  history  as  the  German  pop*?-s 

[—Victor   IL,  Stephen  IX.   Benedict  X.f-au*i 
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Alexander  II.— HUdebrand  continued  to  exercise  the 
tame  influence,  and  by  inspiring  into  their  govern- 
ment of  the  church  the  great  principle*  to  which  his 
life  was  vowed,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  full 
development  of  his  own  theory  of  the  papacy.  He 
was  ttnauimouflly  elected  at  Rome,  without  awaiting 
the  imperial  authorisation,  three  days  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  II.     The  German  bishops,  who 
feared  the  strong  arm  of  those  reforms  of  which  his 
name  was  a  guarantee,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  from  assenting  to  the  election  ; 
but  Henry  gave  his  approval,  and  the  new  poiw 
was  crowned,  July  10,  1073.    From  the  date  of  his 
election,  the  pontificate  of  G.  was  one  life-long 
•trugcle  for  the  assertion  of  the  principles  with 
which  he  l*lieved  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  regeneration  of  society  itself  to  bo  in&c|>aral>ly 
bound  up.    Regarding  as  the  great  evil  of  his  time 
the  thoroughly  secularised  condition  of  the  church 
u  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy,  he  directed  against  this  all  his 
eff  rta   The  position  occupied  by  the  higher  clergy 
as  feudal  proprietors,  the  right  of  investiture  with 
the  temporalities  of  benefices  claimed  by  the  crown, 
the  consequent  dependence  of   the  clergy  upon 
the  sovereign,  and  the  temptation  to  simony  (see 
Simony)  which  it  involved,  were,  in  the  mind  of  G., 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  under  which  Europe  was 
groaning;  and  of  all  these  he  regarded  investiture 
(see  LwEsnTCBS)  as  the  fountain  and  the  source. 
While,  therefore,  he  laboured  by  every  species  of 
enactment,  by  visitations,  by  encyclical  letters,  and 
bj  personal  exhortations,  precepts,  and  censures, 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  the  details  of  dis- 
cipline— celibacy,  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the 
instruction  of  the  people — and  to  repress  simony  and 
pluralism,  it  was  against  the  fundamental  abuse  of 
investiture  that  his  main  efforts  were  directed.  In 
the  year  after  his  election,  he  prohibited  this  prac- 
tice, under  pain  of  excommunication  both  for  the 
investor  and  the  invested,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  actually  issued  that  sentence  against  several 
bishops  and  councillors  of  the  empire.   Tlie  Em]teror 
Henry  IV.  (see  Hknry  IV.),  disregarding  these 
menaces,  s>nd  taking  the  offending  bishotw  under  his 
protection,  G.  cited  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct    Henry's  sole  reply  was  a  haughty  defi- 
ance ;  and  in  a  diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  he  formally 
d<'clired  G.  deposed  from  the  pontificate.    G.  was 
not  slow  to  retaliate  by  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  in  this  sentence,  unless  revoked  or 
removed  by  absolution  in  twelve  months,  by  the 
law  of  the  empire  at  the  time,  was  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  ail  civil  rights,  and  deposition  from 
every  civd  and  political  olhce.    Henry  s  Saxon  sub- 
jects appealing  to  this  law  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and,  by  a  humiliating  penance,  to 
which  he  submitted  at  Canossa,  in  January  1077, 
he  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope  in  person. 
This  submission,  however,  was  but  feigned  ;  and  on 
his  subsequent  triumph  over  his  rival,  Rudolf  of 
Ssabia,  Henry  resumed  hostilities  with  the  pope, 
and  in  108O  again  declared  him  deposed,  and  caused 
to  be  ap|K>intcd  in  his  place  the  anti]iope  Guibert, 
Arch  bishop  of  Ravenna,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
HL   After  a  protracted  siege  of  three  years,  Henry, 
in  the  year   1084,  took  possession  of  Rome,  G. 
•hut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angela  Just, 
as  G.  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
ay's  hands.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  ]  Norm  in 
Duke  of  Apulia,  entered  the  citv,  set  G.  free,  and 
compelled  Henry  to  return  to  Germany;  but  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  Rome  was  reduced 
obliged  G.  to  withdraw  first  to  Monte  Cassino,  and 
ultimately  to  Salerno,  where  he  died,  May  25,  1085. 
hit  dying  words  arc  a  deeply  affecting,  but  yet  a  stern 


and  unbending  profession  of  the  faith  of  his  whole 
life,  and  of  the  profound  convictions  under  which 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge  him  to  have  acted.  '  I 
have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity  ;  therefore  I 
die  an  exile,'  The  character  of  G.  VII.,  and  the 
theory  of  church-polity  which  he  represents,  are 
differently  judged  by  the  different  religious  schools  ; 
but  his  theory  is  confessed  by  all,  even  those  who 
most  strongly  reprobate  it  as  an  excess,  to  have  been 
grand  in  its  conception,  and  unselfish  in  its  object 
'The  theoiy  of  Augustine's  city  of  God,'  says 
Miltnan, '  no  doubt  swam  before  bis  mind,  on  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise,  and  rule  the  world  by 
religion.'  In  his  conception  of  the  constitution  of 
Christian  society,  the  spiritual  power  was  the  first 
and  highest  element  It  was  to  direct  to  command 
i  the  temporal,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  compel  its 
I  obedience ;  but  as  the  theory  is  explained  by  Fene- 
lon,  by  Goseelin,  and  other  modern  Catholics,  the 
arms  which  it  was  authorised  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  coercion  were  the  arms  of  the  spirit  only.  It 
could  comjicl  by  penalties,  but  these  penalties  were 
only  the  censures  of  the  church ;  ana  if,  in  certain 
circumstances,  temporal  forfeitures  (as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  IV.)  were  annexed  to  these  censures,  this, 
it  is  argued,  was  the  result  of  the  civil  legislation 
of  the  particular  country,  not  of  any  general  eccle- 
siastical law.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Henry,  the  impe- 
rial crown  was  forfeited,  according  to  the  Swaluan 
code,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  emperor's  remaining 
for  twelve  months  under  excommunication  without 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  sentence.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of 
the  lengths  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the 
occasion  and  the  object  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands 
of  G.  were  always  such  as  to  command  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  philosophical  student  of  the  history  of 
the  middle  age.  By  his  firm  and  unbending  efforts 
to  suppress  the  unchristian  vices  which  deformed 
society,  and  to  restrain  the  tyranny  which  oppressed 
the  subject  as  much  as  it  enslaved  the  church,  be 
taught  his  age  '  that  there  was  a  lteing  on  earth 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  defenceless, 
to  succour  the  succourlesa,  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
poor.'  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  G.  as 
of  one  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with 
awe,  but  in  some  respects,  and  with  some  great 
drawbacks,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. — SoeTdil- 
man'a  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  ;  Bowdcn's  Lift 
of  Orrifoxy  VII.  (1840) ;  Voigt's  IlildibrumU  aU 
PapM  Oreyor  VII.  und  $ein  Zeitaller. 

GREGORY  XIII.,  Hugh  Buoncomtaono,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  January  7, 1502.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  professorship 
of  law  for  several  years.  Having  settled  at  Rome 
in  1539,  he  was  distinguished  by  several  important 
employments,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  on  his  return  whence,  he  was 
created  cardinal  in  1564.  and  sent  as  legate  to  Spain. 
On  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  G.  was  elected  pope  in 
1572.  Not  one  among  the  post-reformation  pontiffs 
has  surpassed  G.  in  seal  for  the  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  education  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
colleges  in  Rome  were  wholly  or  in  part  endowed 
by  him ;  and  his  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  2,000,000  Roman  crowns. 
The  most  interesting  event  of  his  pontificate,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (see  Caujndar),  which  was  the  result  of 
long  consideration,  and  was  finally  made  public  in 
1582.  A  grievous  imputation  rests  on  the  memory 
of  G.  from  the  fact  of  lus  having  ordered  a  Te  Drum 
in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew (see  St  Bartholomew)  ;  but  in  justice  it  must 
be  said,  that  this  was  done  on  the  report  of  the 
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French  ambassador,  which  represented  that  bl coh- 
erent, not  as  a  deliberate  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  but  simply  as  the  suppression  of  a 
baffled  Huguenot  conspiracy.  G.  published  a  vain- 
able  edition  of  the  Dtcrttum  Gmtiani  with  learned 
notes.    He  died  in  1585,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN— from  his  erudition 
in  sacred  literature  also  called  the  Theologian-  was 
born  about  329  at  A rianzum,  a  village  near  Nazianzus, 
in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Cawarea.  His  father, 
whose  name  also  was  Gregory,  and  who  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  heathen  sect  of  Hypsistatics,  i.  e., 
Worshippers  of  the  Most  High,  but  also  of  the  fire, 
like  the  Persians,  and  keepers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  the  law  of  the  purity  of  meats,  had,  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  his  pious  wife  Nonna,  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity  about  the  time  of  the  great 
Nicaau  Council  (325).  and  four  years  later  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Nazianzus.  Formed 
to  piety  by  domestic  example.  G.  was  at  an  early 
age  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education, 
to  Cieaarea,  in  Palestine,  where  the  study  of  eloquence 
then  flourished.  He  then  visited  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  snlwequently  of  Athens,  where  he 
met  Basil  the  Great,  then  also  a  young  student, 
and  became  his  most  intimate  friend  At  the 
same  time,  there  studied  at  Athens,  Julian,  later 
emperor  and  apostate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  three  often  met  and  had  friendly  discussions 
on  the  subjects  of  their  common  studies ;  although 
G.,  even  at  that  time,  augured  no  good  for  Julian, 
who  exhibited  signs  of  '  an  unsettled  and  arrogant 
mind'  G.  having  made  brilliant  progress  in  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  sacred  literature,  returned 
to  Nazianzus,  and  here  first  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  father,  consecrating  to  God, 
at  the  same  time,  all  *  his  goods,  his  glory,  his 
health,  his  tongue,  and  his  talents;'  and.  in  order 
to  be  still  more  aide  to  pursue  a  life  of  austere 
devotiou,  he  retired  into  solitude,  and  took  up 
his  abode  with  Basil  in  the  desert  near  the  river 
Iris,  in  Pontua.  Recalled  by  his  father,  G.  was 
ordained  priest,  and  afterwards  fled ;  and  being 
recalled  a  second  time,  he  returned  to  Nazianzus, 
assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and  preached  to 
the  people.  In  371  or  372,  St  Basil,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  see  of  Sasitne,  a  small  town 
in  Cappadocia.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  new  dignity,  when,  overcome  again  by 
his  innate  repugnance  to  public  life,  he  retired,  a 
bishop  without  a  bishopric,  to  Nazianzus,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  373.  He 
then  went  into  a  monastery  at  Seleucia,  which,  how- 
ever, after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens  (378), 
he  was  induced  to  leave,  in  order  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  small  Nicaww  congregation  in  Constan- 
tinople, where,  until  then,  Arianism  had  held  undis- 
puted sway.  G.  was  after  a  short  time,  when  bis 
erudition  and  eloquence  became  conspicuous,  elected 
archbishop,  upon  which  the  Arians  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  bis  very  life  was  in  danger.  G.,  although 
upheld  by  the  Pope  Damasus  and  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  preferred  resigning  his  see  voluntarily, 
•in  order  to  lay  tho  storm,  like  another  Jonah, 
although  he  had  not  excited  it.'  He  went  back  to 
Nazianzus,  and  took  up  his  solitary  al>ode  near 
Arianzus.  where,  after  some  years  of  a  most  nscetie 
life,  he  died  in  389.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence,  dnring  the  Crusades,  to 
Rome.  His  day  is,  with  the  Latins,  the  9th  of  May.  ■ 
His  character  and  temper,  anient  and  enthusiastic, 
but  at  the  same  time  dreamy  and  melancholy,  hard,  i 
but  also  tender,  ambitious  and  yet  humble,  all  his  | 
instability  and  vacillation  between  a  life  of  contem- 
plation and  of  action,  are  vividly  depicted  in  his 
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writings,  which  mostly  serve  the  great  aim  of  Ins  life 
— to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Nicaan  orthodoxy 
against  the  heresies  of  the  Arians  and  A]»~>Uinan*ts. 
The  merits  of  his  writings — which  vividly  portray 
the  instability  and  vacillation  of  hU  life—are  very 
unequal ;  sometimes  not  inferior  to  the  sublimest 
flights  of  poetical  genius,  and  withal  of  a 
elegance  and  refinement,  they  at  other  times 
redundant,  pedantic,  and  heavy  with  far-fetched 
similes.  Notwithstanding  all  this  G.  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  first  orators,  and  most  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  writers  of  all  times.  Hia 
surviving  works  consist  chiefly  of  about  53  orations, 
242  letters,  and  156  poems—  meditations,  description!, 
acrostics,  epigrams,  Ac,— to  which  Tollins  (Utrecht, 
lb'.M))  has  added  20  more,  which  he  called  Carmina 
Vyfjvta.  M ura tori  published  (Padua,  1 709 >  228  other 
unedited  epigrams.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  a pj wared  at  Basel  in  1550,  folio.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  Paris  1609 — 1611  (2  vols,  folio), 
by  Morel,  which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1630; 
Leifwic  (or  rather  Cologne),  1690,  and  Venice,  17<">3 ; 
bnt  none  of  these  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  last 
edition,  but  little  improved,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Benedictines,  appeared  in  2  vols.  (Paris,  1760 — 
1840).,  His  separate  works  have  frequently  been 
edited,  and  partly  translated  into  different  f 


GREGORY  OF  ARMENIA,  commonly  called 
The  Illuminator,  was  the  apo«tle  of  Christianity 
among  the  Armenians.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  primitive  church,  little  is  known  of 
his  early  history.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  educated 
at  Cfesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  He 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Tiridates, 
king  of  Armenia,  by  whom  he  was  subjected  to 
severe  jiersecution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to 
worship  idols.  Some  severe  public  calamity  which 
succeeded  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  divine 
wrath,  the  king  immediately  put  himself  and  hia 
subjects  under  G.'s  instructions.  The  people  were 
converted  in  great  numbers,  and  churches  immedi- 
ately erected  throughout  the  country  ;  and  G.,  after 
receiving  ordination  at  Cawarea,  returned  as  metro- 
politan of  Armenia,  and  baptised  his  converts. 
This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Many  authors  have  given  in  their  works 
discourses  professedly  by  G.,  but  now  believed  to 
be  spurious.  The  memory  of  G.  is  held  in  great 
revereuce  in  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and 
Armenian  churches,  and  he  is  one  of  the  saint!  of 
the  Roman  Calendar. 

GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  Saint,  a  Greek 
Church -father,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Basil  the 
Groat,  l»om  about  332  at  Scbaste,  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  study  of  sciences  and  philosophy, 
and  subsequently  married  a  pious  and  honourable 
lady.  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  however,  he 
separated  from  her,  nnd  abjuring  the  world,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  a  short 
rclajwc  into  hia  old  jtrofane  studies,  he  renounced  this 
'apostacy'  for  ever,  and  in  372  was  made  Bishop 
of  Nyssa,  a  city  in  Cappadocia,  in  Leaser  Armenia, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Arians,  who  knew  him  to 
be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Niceno  creed  They 
at  once  commenced  an  opposition  to  him.  G.  was 
deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  flee.  He 
lived  for  some  years  in  seclusion,  until,  at  the  death 
of  Valens  (378),  Oratianus  restored  him  to  his  sec. 
In  379,  ho  was  charged  by  the  council  of  Antioch, 
to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  in 
order  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  orthodoxy 
and  peace,  the  many  years  of  heresy  and  dissension 
that  had  preceded  having  created  a  sad  confusion 
among  the  flock  of  the  faithful.    In  381  he  waa 
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i  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  to  be  one  of 
the  '  Centres '  of  faith  for  the  Catholic  communion, 
i.  e..  an  arhiter  of  orthodoxy  for  his  and  other  congre- 
gations, ]  rin<  ii i .]!  v  in  Pontus.  He  further  assisted 
at  the  councils  held  in  that  city  in  382  and  383,  and 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  both,  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  honourable  title  of  Metropolitan  was 
unanimously  conferred  ujion  him.  The  last  time 
G.  seems  to  have  appeared  publicly,  was  at  the 
council  at  Constantinople  in  394  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  second  Nica»an 
council  conferred  upon  him  the  pre-eminent  title  of 
•  Pater  Patronx 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  Although 
not  fraught  with  the  glowing  eloquence  and  pene> 
trating  acumen  of  a  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  or  a 
Basil,  they  exhibit  a  greater  depth  of  poetical  feel- 
ing and  philosophical  thought,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  abound  in  practical  teachings  and  wise 
counsels  for  every  stage  of  life.  The  fanciful,  often 
uerile  subtleties  and  conceits  which  occur  no  less 
rvquently,  are  rather  to  be  put  to  the  account  of 
the  times  in  which  0.  lived,  when  symbolism  and 
allegory  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  G. 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  having  been  oue  of 
the  first  who  manfully  stood  out  for  the  ancient 
Greek-  albeit  heathen  -philosophy.  His  writings 
are  indeed  fully  imbued  with  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism,  and  he  went  as  far  as  to  borrow  the 
technical  terms  of  these  masters  for  his  theological 
investigations.  '  As  the  Israelites  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian*,'  he  said,  '  so  Christianity  must  carry 
along  with  it  all  that  is  costly  out  of  the  pat;an 
camp;'  a  saying  which,  however,  lias  lieen  attri- 
buted to  some  other  Fathers  of  the  early  church 
His  orthodoxy  has  been  question^  in  later  times  ; 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  strongly  condemning  as 
heathenish,  the  view  that  religion  was  mostly 
dependent  on  the  dogma  :  according  to  him,  religion 
was  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  feeling.  The 
council  of  Ephesus  solemnly  and  most  energetically 
declared  for  the  soundness  of  his  teaching,  refuting 
the  heretics  out  of  his  own  writings.  Of  his  Chriat- 
ology — in  the  main  that  of  Origen — viz.,  that  the 
Logos  had  penetrated  all  parts  of  the  human  nature, 
and  thus  elevated  it  to  himself,  we  will  treat  under 
this  latter.  The  Latins  celebrate  the  day  of  G. 
on  the  10th  of  January,  the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of 
March.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  a  catechetic 
treatise ;  a  dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection, 
called  Maerinia,  after  his  sister  (supposed  to  have 
been  held  at  her  death-bed) ;  a  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  besides 
a  number  of  homiUes.  The  first  complete  Latin 
edition  of  his  writings,  comprising  dissertations  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dogmatical  and  con- 
troversial treatises,  discourses,  sermons,  panegyrics, 
biographies,  letters,  Ac,  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
1537  (folio),  and  was  followed  by  others  at  Basel 
(1562  and  1571),  and  Paris  (1573  and  1603).  The 
first  Greek  and  Latin  editions  by  the  Jesuit  Gretier 
appeared  in  Paris  (1615-1618),  in  2  vols..  foL,  and 
was  reprinted  there  in  1638.  Separate  works  of 
G.  have  been  edited  repeatedly,  but  next  to  none 
have  appeared  in  any  modern  translation. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  originally  called 
GWMMUI  Florentine,  born  544  at  Auvergne, 
in  a  family  exalted  by  rank  as  well  as  by  piety. 
On  the  paternal  side,  he  traced  his  descent  from 
Vellius  Epagatus,  the  martyr  of  Lyon  ;  on  the 
maternal,  from  St  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Langres.  St 
Gallus,  Bishop  of  Clermont.  G.'s  uncle,  undertook 
his  early  education,  and,  after  his  death,  G.  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  St  Avitus,  the  successor 
of  Gallus  in  the  bishopric.  Ordained  deacon,  G. 
left  Auvenme,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Siegbert, 


king  of  A  us  tresis.  Still  very  young,  he  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  he  was  consecrated  by 
Giles,  Archbishop  of  Rhcims.  The  first  years  of  his 
episcopacy  were  a  season  of  great  perplexity,  owing 
to  the  constant  contentions  of  the  first  Merovingian 
kings.  His  courage  and  firmness,  however,  were 
equal  to  any  of  the  severe  tests  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  by  ojienly  resisting  even  royal 
authority  on  some  occasions,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  Queen  Fredcgunda,  and  the  ire 

{ of  her  husband.  King  Chilperich,  who  seems  to 
have  Ih-cu  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands.    G.  was 

,  accused  of  seditious  and  other  treasonable  actions, 
and  summoned  before  a  council  of  bishops  in  580. 
Here,  however,  he  defended  himself  with  such  clear- 
ness and  vigour,  that  Chilperich  himself,  strange 
to  say,  from  that  moment  ceased  to  be  his  foe, 
and  becoming  even  his  warm  admirer  and  friend, 
charged  him  afterwards  with  many  im]>ortant  poli- 
tical missions.  This  royal  partiality,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  prevented  G.  from  occasionally 
calling  the  king  a  Herod  and  a  Nero.  No  less 
favoured  by  the  king's  successors,  Gontrnm  and 
Childebert  II.,  G.  did  not  fail  to  use  all  his  influ- 
ence with  the  court  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
position  of  the  church,  and  the  general  condition 
of  his  flock.  His  travels  had,  apart  from  their 
political  purposes,  at  the  same  time  the  object  of 
everywhere  restoring  peace  and  piety,  so  much 
needed  in  those  days  in  oonvcuts  and  churches, 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Of  his  journey 
to  Home  in  590,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
related  with  a  minuteness  of  itself  surprising ;  of 
the  pope's  wonder  at  finding  in  G.,  instead  of 
the  im|K)«ing  man  he  had  expect*  i  to  behold,  a 
homuncio,  or  manikin,  and  of  his  answer,  that  '  we 
all  are  as  God  had  made  us,'  we  can  only  say, 
that  according  to  tho  lucid  investigations  of  Dr 
Kries  (De  Greg.  Tur.  Vita  et  Scripti*,  p.  16),  it  never 
can  have  taken  place.  His  last  journey  seems  to 
have  been  to  Orleans,  whither  he  accooi|>anicd  the 
king  in  59a  He  died  shortly  after,  in  594  or  595, 
at  Tours,  where  he  had  been  a  bishop  for  twenty- 
three  years.  His  works  comprise,  in  the  first  place, 
his  ten  books  of  Frankish  history,  Ge*ta,  Chronkon 
Francorum — the  first  attempt  at  French  histori- 
ography— and  have  earned  for  G.  the  name  of 
*  Father  of  Frankish  History,'  although  its  crudity 
of  style,  and  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  every, 
thing  important  and  otherwise,  make  it  partake 
much  more  of  tho  nature  of  a  chronicle  than 
of  a  history  properly  so  called.  G.'s  other  works 
are  :  A  Book  of  the  Glory  of  the  Martyr* ;  Of  the 
Miracle*  of  St  Julian  (.104) ;  Of  the.  Glory  or  Miracle* 
of  the.  Confessor* ;  Of  the  MiracUt  of  St  Martin  ;  and 
a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  consisting  of 
23  biographies  of  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  and  many 
other  minor  writings.  Much  more,  however,  is 
generally  attributed  to  G.  than  is  in  reality  his. 
The  tirst  critical  edition  of  his  works,  by  Ruinard, 
appeared  in  Paris,  1699.  fo). ;  the  latest,  by  Guadet 
and  Taranne,  Paris,  1836  and  1837,  with  a  French 
translation.  Of  monographies  on  G.,  we  may  nien« 
tion  De  Greg.  Tur.  t'pisc  Vita  et  Scripti*,  by  C.  G. 
Kries  and  iJOHmU ;  Gregor  von  Tour*  und  seine  Zeit 
(Leip  1835,  8vo). 

GREGORY  THATJMATU'RGOS  (Wonder- 
worker),  originally  called  Theodorus,  Saint,  bora 
at  Neocaesarca,  in  Pontus,  between  210  and  215. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  heathen 
family,  he  was  educated  for  a  rhetorician  or  advo- 
cate ;  but  an  acquaintance  which  he  formed  with 
Origen  at  Cassarea,  in  Palestine,  allured  him  to  the 
field  of  sacred  science.  G.  forgot  Roman  law,  apply- 
ing himself  instead,  under  his  new  master,  with  zeal 
and  fervour  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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and  of  profane  philosophy.  Several  years  had 
thus  passed,  when  Maximin's  persecutions  forced 
Origen  to  leave  Cseaarea.  G.  then  went  to  Alex- 
andria, and  stayed  there  for  three  years  (235  — 
23-t).  Gordian  having  succeeded  Maximin,  Origen 
returned  to  Ctesarea,  and  G.  went  to  join  him  there, 
and  to  renew  his  former  studies  under  him.  Must 
probably  it  was  at  that  period  also  that  he  was 
baptised,  and  changed  his  heathen  name  of  Theo- 
doras. Recalled  to  his  family,  0..  instead  of  striving 
for  those  posts  of  honour  for  which  be  had  been 
destined,  retired  into  solitude ;  but  was  so  often 
besought  to  return  and  labour  for  the  church,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  about  240. 
Installed  as  bishop  at  Neocsesarea,  a  wealthy  and 
Twpidous,  but  utterly  unchristian  city,  G.  applied 
himself  to  his  holy  work  with  the  utmost  zeal  He 
wrought,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  many 
miracles,  such  as  recalling  devils,  whom  he  had 
frightened  out  of  a  heathen  temple,  at  his  will,  and 
thereby  converting  its  chief  functionary  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  moving  a  stone,  staying  a  river,  killing  a 
Jew  by  his  mere  wish,  changing  a  lake — a  matter 
of  contest  between  two  brothers  -  into  solid  earth, 
and  thus  contrived  to  change  the  unbelieving  popu- 
lation of  his  see  into  devout  Christiana 

During  the  persecution  of  Deeius,  which  broke 
out  in  250,  G.  fled  with  a  great  part  of  his  flock, 
whom  he  would  not  see  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
having  either  to  change  their  faith,  or  to  die  the 
death  of  martyrs,  and  during  this  flight,  he.  once 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  transformed 
himself  and  nis  deacon—  the  heathen  priest  whom 
he  had  converted  by  recalling  the  devils— into  trees. 
In  251,  the  Emperor  Deeius  died,  and  G.  returned 
to  Neocffisarea.  lie  now  instituted  a  general  festival 
for  those  Christians  who  had  fallen  during  the 
persecution,  and  permitted  the  faithful  to  celebrate 
>t  with  banquets  and  sports  like  those  which  accom- 
panied heathen  festivals— a  proceeding  by  which  he 
intended  to  draw  over  the  pagan  multitude  to 
Christianity,  but  which  has  been  severely  blamed, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  fraught  with  great  mischief 
for  the  church  in  later  times. 

In  264,  wc  find  him,  together  M*ith  his  brother 
Anthenodorus,  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
had  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  heresies  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  their 
signatures  occurring  first  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council. 
Whether  or  not  G.  also  took  put  in  the  second 
council  (269),  necessitated  by  Paul's  refusal  to  abdi- 
cate, is  very  uncertain.  Of  his  own  extraordinary 
piety,  devotion,  truthfulness,  and  modesty,  of  his 
*  prophetic  and  apostolic  temper,'  the  best  testimony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  St  Basil,  St  Maximus,  and  other 

Scat  luminaries  of  the  church,  call  him  a  second 
oses  or  Paid. 

The  only  genuine  works  of  G.  are  a  panegyrical 
discourse  on  Origen,  which  he  delivered  in  public 
before  his  return  to  his  native  place ;  the  above- 
mentioned  creed;  a  Metaphrasis  on  Ecclesiastca, 
often  and  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
an  run,  in  twelve  chapters  ;  and  a  Canonical  Epistle, 
setting  forth  the  punishments  and  penances  to  be 
undergone  by  such  Christians  as  had  bought  booty 
from  pagan  soldiers,  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  times  of  constant  invasions  of  Goths  and 
Scythians  in  Asia,  principally  in  Pontus.  All  other 
writings  shewn  under  bis  name  are  spurious.  The 
first  collected  odition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  Ger.  Vossius  at  Mayence  in  1604 ;  a  more  com- 
plete edition  apjteared  in  Paris,  1622,  in  foUo. 

GREI'FFENBERO,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rega,  40  miles  north-east  of 
Stettin.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  three  gates, 


and  is  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures.  Pop. 
5478. 

OREI'FFBNHAGEX,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rt'glitx,  13  miles  south-south-west  of  Stettin. 
It  is  partially  walled,  has  two  churches,  and  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  industry.    Pop  5883. 

GREI'FSWALD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  Rick,  about 
3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  20  miles  south-east  of 
Stralsund.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is  surrounded 
by  promenades,  into  which  the  former  ramparts 
have  been  converted.  Among  its  houses  are  several 
j  furious  brick  structures,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  G.  contains,  besides  other  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
university  (founded  in  1456),  attended  by  al>out 
200  students.  The  university  library  contains 
about  60,000  volumes.  Weaving,  machine-making, 
salt- works,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco, 
soap,  leather,  and  oil  arc  carried  on,  as  well  as 
commerce,  to  some  extent    Pop.  13,880. 

G.  was  founded  in  the  13th  c,  before  the  close  of 
which  it  made  one  in  a  Union  of  Wendish  H  anise - 
towns,  comprising  Stralsund,  Rostock,  W  eiuiar,  and 
Lubcdk.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the 
town  came  into  the  possession  of  Sweden  ;  but, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
it  was  conceded  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

GREIZ,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz,  and  seat  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  FJster,  40  miles  south-south- w  est 
of  Lcipsic.  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contains  three  castles,  one  for  winter,  another 
for  summer  occupation,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park ;  the  third,  which  is  built  on  an  isolated  rock, 
is  used  for  public  oflices.  The  town-house,  a  hand* 
some  specimen  of  Gothic,  was  built  in  1841.  Nearly 
3000  hand-looms  are  here  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  and  half- woollen  goods ;  one  factory 
contains  500  looms.    Pop  7000. 

GRENA'PA,  a  maritime  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  .Spain,  ami  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  ou  the  W. 
by  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Malaga,  on  the 
N.  by  Jaen  and  Albacete,  on  the  E.  by  Murcia  and 
Almeria,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  area  is  4874  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1857  amounted  to  441,917.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  128  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  alwnt  70  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It 
is  traversed  longitudinally  by  two  pnucipal  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  toward  the 
south  of  the  province,  rising  in  Mulahaccn  11,669 
feet  in  height ;  and  that  of  I>as  AliMijjarras,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Jenil,  the  Barbata,  the  Guadix,  and  the  Guadalfeo, 
Of  these,  only  the  Guadalfeo  finds  its  embouchure 
in  this  proviuce.  The  province  of  G.  is  for  the  most 
part  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  The  Alpujarraa 
Mountains  contain  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Cold  occurs  here,  and  brimstone- pits  are  found; 
there  are  also  numerous  salino  and  mineral  springs, 
ranging  from  950  to  113*  F. 

The  ancient  territory  of  G.,  which,  besides  the 
modern  province  of  tbe  same  name,  comprised  also 
those  of  Almeria  and  Malaga,  formed,  after  the 
Arab  invasion,  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom. 
For  a  time,  this  country  was  exceedingly  wealthy, 
having  developed  great  agricultural  and  commercial 
resources.  From  the  year  1248  the  kings  of  G. 
were  obliged  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
kings  of  Castile.    A  quarrel,  however,  which  a 
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between  the  vassal -king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  15th  c,  resulted  in  a  war  of  eleven 
y t^rs'  duration,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  kingdom  of  G.  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory in  149*2,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  finally 
abolished  in  Spain. 

GRENADA,  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Caribbeea.    With  an  area  of  138  square 
miles,  it  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  African  descent    In  1851,  the  actual  number* 
were  410  whites,  and  32,261  people  of  colour  ;  and 
tince  then  considerable  importations  of  coolies  have 
taken  place.    On  the  coast  are  several  good  har- 
bours ;  while  a  central  ridge  of  mountains,  here  and 
there  presenting  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  jKissesses 
various  extinct  craters,  some  of  them  transformed 
into  considerable  lakes.     The  chief  towns  are  St 
George,  St  Mark,  St  Patrick,  St  Andrew,  and  Char- 
lotte-Town.   The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seat 
of  government,  stands  in  lat.  12"  2*  N.,  and  in  long. 
61*  Iff W.   The  official  returns  for  1858  furnish  the 
following  information.     Besides  a  grammar-school 
and  a  normal  school,  there  were  16  common  schools. 
The  public  revenue  amounted  to  £17,660,  5s.  9tf. 
The  imports  ami  exports  were  respectively  repre- 
sented by  £103,165,  5s.  3./.  and  .1185,613,  1*.  lOd; 
the  corresponding  results  in  1833,  virtually  the  last 
year  of  unmitigated  slavery,  having  been  £73,846 
and  £288,683.    The  difference  under  both  heads  is 
very  significant  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population. — The  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  ou  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  at  which 
tune  it  was  inhabited  by  Caril*,  who  were  sulwe- 
qoently  exterminated  by  the  French,  into  whose 
hands  G.  came  al»out  the  mid.Ue  of  the  17th  century. 
It  finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in 
1783. 

GRENA  DE,  a  small  shell  about  three  inches 
is  diameter,  of  iron  or  annealed  glass,  filled  with 
powder,  and  thrown  from  the  hand.  Hurled  among 
acme  masses  of  troops,  as  those  assembled  in  the 
ditch  of  a  fortress  during  an  assault,  grenades  are 
particularly  cml»arrassing,  the  splinters  inflicting 
deep  wounds  and  causing  great  confusion.  The 


Grenade. 

discharge  «  effected  by  means  of  a  small  time-fuze. 

are  occasionally  rolled  over  the  parapet, 
rooden  troughs,  into  the  trench  below : 
is  also  a  species  of  hand-pin  fired  from  a 
rest,  called  *  ruiisketon,'  from  which  grenades  may 
be  proie*-te*l  to  a  6hort  distance.  These  missiles 
are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  year  1594. 

GRENADIER,  originally  a  soldier  who  was 
employed  in  throwing  hand -grenades,  but  in  modern 
jviance  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  every 
battalion  of  foot,  in  which  the  tallest  and  finest 
men  of  the  rej^iment  are  placed.  This  company  is 
usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  tall  bearskin 


caps  ;  it  holds  the  place  of  honour,  viz.,  the  right 
when  in  line,  and  the  front  when  in  column  of 
attack. 

GRENADIER  GUARDS,  the  first  regiment 
t  of  Foot  (Guards  in  the  British  Household  Brigade  of 
i  Guards,  and  generally  considered  the  finest  corps  in 
'  the  army.     It  comprises  2697  officers  and  men, 
divided  into  three  battalions.    The  officers  of  this 
fashionable  corps  are  usually  from  the  families  of  the 
nobility  or  more  distinguished  landed  gentry.  The 
First  toot  Guards,  under  which  name  the  regiment 
was  originally  known,  was  first  raised  in  1660; 
since  then  it  has  ever  borne  an  honourable  position 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  and  in  the  Crimea. 

GRENADI'NES,  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  Wrest 
Indies,  extending  between  Grenada,  on  which  they 
are  chiefly  dependent  and  St  Vincent  from  lat 
12*  30'  to  13°  N.  They  vary  in  size  from  about 
7000  acres  downwards.  The  largest  is  Carriacou. 
Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  their  deficiency 
iu  streams  and  springs,  an  evil  which,  of  late 
years,  has  been  increasingly  felt,  from  the  inju- 
dicious destruction  of  the  tunW. 

CRENELLE,  a  suburb  of  Paris  (q.  v.). 

GRENO'BLE  (a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  Gratiano- 
polin,  or  City  of  Gratian),  an  important  town  and 
strong  fortress  of  France,  with  double  enclosures, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Isere,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  about  58  miles  south-east  of  Lyon. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Isere,  which  is  here  coulined 
within  handsome  quays,  into  two  unequal  portions  : 
the  one,  narrow  and  contracted,  and  consisting  of 
only  two  streets,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
.  river  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  called  Saint  Laurent ; 
I  the  other,  a  much  more  important  quarter,  con- 
taining all  the  public  buildings,  and  consisting  of 
spacious  and' well-lighted  streets,  on  the  left  bank, 
is  called  Bonne.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  w  ith  a  Gothic  oriel,  originally 
the  palace  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  most  interesting 
old  building  in  the  town ;  the  Aeadeiuie  Univer- 
sitaire  ;  the  town-hall ;  the  public  library,  contain- 
ing 60,000  volumes  ;  and  the  picture-gallery.  G. 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  its  manufactures  of 
gloves,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  and  silk  goods.  Pop. 
(1857)  of  town  with  commune  32,770;  of  town 
only,  25,299. — In  the  vicinity  lies  the  village  of 
Chartreuse,  from  which  the  Carthusian  monks 
derive  their  name,  and  where  they  originated.  See 
Champollion  Figeac,  Antitjuitts  de  G.  (Gren.  1807), 
and  Pitot  JIutuirc  de  G.  et  de  set  Environs  (Gren. 
1829). 

GRESHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  London 
Royal  Exchange,  descended  from  an  ancient  Norfolk 
family,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
an  opulent  merchant,  elected  in  1537  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Born  in  1519,  he  was  first  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Gresham,  a  wealthy  London 
mercer,  and  then  sent  to  study  at  Gonville  Hall, 
now  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  In  1543,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  His 
father,  who  died  in  February  1548,  had  I  wen  one 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  domestic  financial  agents;  and 
in  1552,  G.  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  as  king's  factor 
I  there,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
person  previously  in  charge.  In  two  years,  he  paid 
off  a  heavy  loan,  entirely  restored  the  king's  credit 
and  introduced  a  new  system  of  finance.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  royal  agent  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  foreign  loans ;  aud  during  the  long  period 
he  held  the  office,  ho  was  successfully  employed 
in   many   most    important    and  difficult  money 
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transactions.  As  ho  wot  a  Protestant,  Queen  Mary, 
on  her  accession,  sent  him  his  dismissal ;  but  on  pre- 
senting a  memorial  of  his  past  services,  he  was  soon 
reinstated.  By  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was,  in  1559, 
knighted,  and  appointed,  for  a  short  time,  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
regent  at  Brussels.  The  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands compelled  him,  in  1568,  to  withdraw  finally 
from  Antwerp,  to  which  city  he  had  made  more 
than  forty  journeys  on  the  service  of  the  state,  in 
one  of  which,  in  1500,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  rendered  lame  for  life.  In  1569,  by 
his  advice,  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  from  the 
London  merchants,  instead  of  from  foreigners,  was 
adopted,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mercantile 
body.  Having,  in  1564,  lost  his  only  son,  Richard, 
he  resolved  ujion  devoting  a  portion  of  his  great 
wealth  to  the  erection  of  a  bourse  or  exchange,  in 
imitation  of  the  one  at  Antwerp,  for  the  London 
merchants,  who  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  o|»en  air 
—a  project  which  had  originated  with  his  father. 
It  was  formally  opened,  in  1570,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  person,  on  which  occasion  she  dined  with 
the  founder,  and  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Renowned  for  his  hospitality  and  liberalitv,  ne 
frequently  entertained  foreign  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, and  erected  a  magnificent  mansion  at 
Osterly  Park,  near  Brentford,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  endowment  of  a 
collego  in  London,  he  directed  by  his  will  that  his 
town-mansion  in  Bishopsgate  Street  should  lie 
converted  into  a  residence  and  lecture-rooms  for 
•even  professors,  to  be  salaried  out  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  revenues.  Gresham  College  was  taken 
down  in  1768,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood — 
now  occujned  by  the  Excise  Office—  was  transferred 
to  government.  The  lectures  are  now  delivered  in 
a  lecture-hall  built  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall  and 
Gresham  Streets  out  of  the  accumulated  fund. 
The  subjects  of  lecture  are  divinity,  phvsic,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  law,  rhetoric,  and  music.  G.  also 
provided  for  the  erection  anil  support  of  eight  alma- 
houses,  and  made  many  other  charitable  bequests. 
He  died  suddenly,  November  21,  1579. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  originally  the  name  of  a 
farmstead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "village  of  Spring- 
field, in  the  parish  of  Graitncy,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  but  frequently  applied  to  the  village  of 
Springfield  itself,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  north -eastern  extremity 
of  the  Sol  way  Firth.  The  village  was  long  the 
centre  of  extensive  smuggling  o|>erations,  and  more 
recently  it  became  famous  (or  infamous)  for  its 
Sec  next  article. 


GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES,  the  name 
given  to  marriages  of  English  ]iersons  contracted 
at  Gretna  Green.  This  spot  being  the  first  con- 
venient halting-place  for  runaway  couples  from 
England,  gave  the  name  to  this  kind  of  marriage, 
originally  an  easy  mode  of  evading  the  Eng- 
lish Marriage  Act,  which  required  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians,  publication  of  banns,  and 
the  presence  of  a  priest  all  of  which  involved 
considerable  publicity  and  an  inconvenient  delay, 
but  which  were  got  rid  of  by  the  parties  tossing 
the  English  border  into  Scottish  ground.  The  rule 
being,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  if  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties 
enter  into  the  contract,  it  was  easy  fur  English 
couples  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mode  of  "con- 
tracting marriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  required  nothing  but  a  mutual  declaration  of 
to  Iks  exchanged  in  presence  of  witnesses 
which  could  be  performed  instantly 
the  parties  were 


minors  or  not  This  declaration  generally  took 
place  in  presence  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  reality 
was  no  more  necessary  than  any  other  witness,  but 
who  gradually  assumed  an  authority  which  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  English  strangers,  and 
thereby  profited  by  the  liberality  usually  dispensed 
on  such  auspicious  occasions  for  his  trifling  services. 
The  declaration  of  marriage  being  exchanged,  the 
parties  could  return  at  once  to  England,  and  their 
marriage  was  held  ever  after  to  be  valid  there  and 
all  the  world  over. 

These  marriages  have  received  much  discourage- 
ment of  late.  r»ot  only  has  the  strictness  of  the 
English  law  of  marriage  been  dispensed  with,  by 
allowing  marriages  to  be  contracted  in  England 
in  comparative  secrecy  before  the  superintendent 
registrar,  without  going  before  a  priest,  but  the 
Scotch  law  has  also  been  altered,  with  a  view  of 
checking  this  evasion  of  English  law.  By  19  ami 
20  Vict.  c.  96.  no  irregular  marriage  of  that  kind 
in  Scotland  is  now  valid  unless  one  of  the  parties 
had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of 
residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  21 
days  next  preceding  such  marriage.  The  effect  of 
this  statute  is,  therefore,  an  obstacle  to  runaway 
marriages  from  England  so  far,  that  one  of  the 
parties  must  at  least  have  resided  in  Scotland  21 
days.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riages may  yet  be  resorted  to  by  English  parties, 
provided  the  intended  husband  comply  with  this 
requisite,  which  may  easily  be  done ;  aud  it  is  need- 
less to  observe,  that  if  either  party  has  been  living 
in  Scotland,  he  or  sho  will  still  have  no  difficulty 
in  eloping  with  the  other  party,  for  the  recent 
statute  will  tie  no  obstacle  in  such  cases. 

GREY,  Charles,  Earl,  K.G.,  bead  of  the 
government  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
born  March  13,  1764,  at  Fallowden,  near  Alnwick. 
The  Greys  are  a  NorthumWrland  family  of  great 
antiquity,  celebrated  for  military  achievements,  and 
first  emwfaled  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The  first 
earl  was  Sir  C.  Grey,  K.B.,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  military  profession,  who  held  commands  in 
the  first  American  war,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
French  republic.  He  assisted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Maiden,  where 
he  was  wounded.  Without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  wish  of  his  more  celebrated  son,  be 
accepted  a  peerage  from  Lord  Addingtou's  govern- 
ment. His  son  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge.  He  then  visited  the  continent;  and 
in  his  22d  year  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  M.P.  for  his  native  county.  He  became  a 
follower  of  Mr  Fox,  and  his  maiden  speech  waa 
in  opposition  to  the  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
He  soon  obtained  a  leading  jiosition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
inqieachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  lie  assisted 
Mr  Fox  in  opening  the  charge  respecting  Cheyto 
Sing,  and  took  an  active  part  In  all  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  representation. 
In  1793,  he  was  selected  to  present  a  petition  from 
this  society,  in  which  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
representative  system  were  forcibly  exposed.  He 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  in  an  able 
speech,  in  which  he  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
constitutional  system  of  '  representation '  as  distin- 
guished from  the  modem  abuse  of  'nomination.' 
He  was  outvoted  on  this  occasion,  and  again  in 
1797.  In  1799,  he  opposed  the  proposal  for  tho 
Irish  union,  but  recommended  the  abolition  of  forty 
boroughs  in  Ireland  as  a  means  of 
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the  independence  of  Irish  members.    When  the 
Whig  administration  of  Lord  Grenvtlle  came  into 
oflk*  in  !Wt,  G.,  now  Lord  Hawick,  becamo  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.   Mr  Pox  died  in  September, 
and  was  succeeded  by  G.  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Fom^rn  Affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  calanet  was  broken  up  in  1807,  bnt  not  before 
ft  had  carried  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  limited  period  instead 
of  for  life.   It  was  unfortunate,  both  for  G.  and  the 
Whig*,  that  he  was,  by  the  decease  of  his  father  in 
1907,  removed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  might  have  led  the  opposition,  to  the  Upper 
House,  where  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  progress 
lad  amendment  found  little  response.     G.  and 
Lord  Grenville,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, were  more  than  once  desired  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  he  became  Regent,  to  coalesce  with 
the  Tory  ministry,  but  these  overtures  were  firmly 
rejected.    G.  actively  opposed  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.    During  the 
long  period  in  which  he  remained  in  opposition, 
from  1807  to  1830,  he  gave  a  strenuous  support 
to  the  abolition  of  religious  tests,  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  criminal  code.    The  year  1830  was  a  period 
of  great  political  disorder  and  discontent.  Tho 
French  revolution  had  familiarised  the  bolder  and 
more  ardent  spirits  with  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
the  government     Nightly  conflagrations  in  the 
agricultural  districts  alarmed  the  timid  When 
parliament  met  in  November,  G.  gave  warning  of 
ue  approaching  hurricane,  and  again  urged  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  temperate  reform.  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  his  memorable  declaration  against 
reform,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  existing 
system  of  representation.    This  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  Duke's  government    Being  outvoted  on  a 
motion  of  Sir  H.  Parnell's  on  the  Civil  List,  the 
cabinet  resigned,  and  William  IV.  sent  for  G.,  who 
formed  a  Whig  government,  of  which  he  was  of 
cerate  premier.    The  Whigs  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  clear  away  the  gross  abuses  and  nests  of 
corruption  which  had  accumulated  during  nearly 
seventy  years  of  Toryism ;  above  all,  a  great,  com- 
prehensive, and  searching  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
okiv.net,  consisting  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  J.  Graham    The  bill 
van  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
1,  1931,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  electrified  the 
aatoon.    It  was,  however,  fiercely  opiioscd  in  both 
Booses.     General  Gascoyno  carried  a  resolution 
against  reducing  the  number  of  M.P.'s.    G.  there- 
upon advised  the  king  to  dissolve  parliament  'The 
mil,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  bnt  the  bill,'  was 
the  watchword  at  the  elections ;  and  when  the 
aew  parliament  met,  the  bill  was  carried  through 
the  Lower  House  by  large  majorities.    The  second 
reading  wm  moved  by  G.  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
October  3.  1831.    After  five  nights,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  199  votes  against  158.    The  reply  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  an  immediate  vote  of 
confidence  in  ministers.    The  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment,  in  order  that  after  the  shortest  possible 
mterval  the  bill  might  be  again  introduced.  Riots 
took  place  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Bristol  At 
1^0,000  men  threatened  to  march  upon 


London.  The  metropolis  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment A  second  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  also  passed  a  second  reading  in 
tiw  House  of  Lords,  the  Tories  being  determined  to 
mutilate  it  in  committee,  Ixmi  Lyndhurst  moved 
th*-  Tv.'ttwinesnent  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and 
the  Whigs  being  beaten,  G.  resorted  to  the  extreme 


remedy  of  demanding  from  the  king  a  new  and 
large  creation  of  peers.  The  king  refused  his  con- 
sent, and  G.  resigned.  The  popular  excitement 
increased.  The  kiug  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, but  Sir  Robert  Peel  refusing  to  join  the  Duke 
in  the  attempt  to  form  a  government  G.  again 
returned  to  office,  armed  with  the  power  of  creating 
as  manv  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  "of  the  bilL  On  the  4th  of  June  1832,  the 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  I/ords,  and  G.'s 
friends  crowded  round  him  to  congratulate  him 
on  having  crowned  his  long,  honourable,  and  con- 
sistent public  career  by  a  measure  of  such  immense 
advantage  and  importance.  G.  took  office  on  the 
principles  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  His 
government,  however,  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  popu- 
larity in  England  by  his  deference  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Lords,  and  his  attempt  to  conciliate  his  oppo- 
nents by  a  division  of  patronage.  In  Ireland,  Mr 
Stanley's  quarrels  with  Mr  0'Connell  and  the  Irish 
Repealers  also  tended  to  weaken  the  government 
Many  important  measures  were,  however,  passed — 
the  measure  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  bill  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Decem- 
ber 1834,  the  Grey  ministry  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Act  G.  retirea  from  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  nation.  A  more  honourable  man  never 
existed.  A  moral  dignity  stamped  his  every  action, 
and  over  his  truthfulness  no  cloud  ever  passed.  Ho 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  comparative 
retirement  and  died  at  his  family  mansion,  Howick 
House,  July  17,  1845.  His  personal  appearance  was 
stately  and  dignified,  his  gestures  were  animated, 
and  his  tones  lofty  and  sonorous.  He  left  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
moat  revered  parent 

GRET,  Lady  Jakz,  an  English  lady  of  royal 
birth  and  singular  misfortunes,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lady  Frances  Bran- 
don. Lady  Frances  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duko  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  but  had  become  a  widow.  Lady 
Jane  G.  was  born  at  Broadgate,  Leicestershire,  in 
1537.  Having  discovered  at  an  early  age,  surprising 
talents,  she  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  tutor, 
Aylmer,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  under 
his  care,  made  extraordinary  progress  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  particularly  in  languages,  being  able  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Fn-nch 
and  Italian.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Roger 
Ascham,  that  he  found  her  reading  the  Phaduii  of 
Plato  in  Greek,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
engaged  in  bunting.  She  also  sang  and  played 
well,  and  was  versed  in  other  feminine  accomplish* 
ments. 

In  1553,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset  the  Dukea 
of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  now  ruling  in  the 
name  of  the  youthful  King  Edward  VI.,  and  fore- 
seeing his  s|)eedy  death,  determined  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  secure  it  to  their  own 
families.  Lady  Jane  G.,  now  16  years  old,  was  there- 
fore married  to  I/ord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of 
tho  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553.  The 
king,  failing  in  body,  and  weak  in  mind,  and  sur- 
rounded by  selfish  or  fanatical  advisers,  was  per- 
suaded to  make  a  deed  of  settlement,  setting  aside 
the  right  of  succession1' of  his  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  leaving  the  crown 
to  I<adv  Jane,  who  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy. 
After  the  king' 8  death,  her  ambitious  relatives  hailed 
her  as  'queen.'  Lady  Jane  at  first  shrunk  from 
honour  so  treacherously  won,  but  ultimately  yielded 
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to  the  force  of  their  entreaties  and  commands, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  proclaimed.  The  people 
of  England  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  and  learned,  brilliant, 
and  amiable  as  Lady  Jane  was,  they  rallied,  with 
the  true  English  instinct  of  loyalty,  round  .Mary. 
Northumberland  was  defeated,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  22d  August  1553;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
also  condemned.  For  a  while,  Mary  hesitated  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  the  young 
couple,  but  at  length  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and,  four  days  after, 
both  were  executed.  Lady  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days.  She  met  her  fate  with  remarkable  firmness, 
making  a  brief  address,  in  which  she  confessed  the 
justice  of  her  sentence  ;  but  said  :  '  I  only  consented 
to  the  thing  I  was  forced  into.'  Several  epistles  and 
other  writings  attributed  to  her  are  extant. 

GREY,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  was  born  at 
Lisburn.  Ireland,  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  on  attain- 
ing his  captaincy,  offered  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Australia,  then  but  little  known,  and  on  receiving 
the  requisite  permission  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
started  on  his  arduous  mission  in  1837.  In  Sep- 
tember 1838  ho  organised  another  expedition  to 
explore  the  Swan  River  district.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1840,  and  began  his  Journals  of 
Two  Expedition*  of  Discovery  in  Xorth-urstern  and 
Western  Australia  dnrina  1837-8-9.  His  enterprise 
and  ability  obtained  for  him,  unasked,  in  1841,  from 
Lord  J.  Russell,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  the  post 
of  governor  of  South  Australia.  In  1846,  he  was 
made  governor  of  New  Zealand  Both  here  and  in 
Australia,  his  first  task  was  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  became  more 
popular  than  any  preceding  governor.  His  govern- 
ment apiteared  to  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  so 
wise  and  conciliator}',  that  in  1848  he  was  made 
K.C.B.  (civil),  and  in  1854  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  task  of  allaying  the  asperities  and  irritation  left 
by  the  Kaffir  war  demanded  high  powers  of  states- 
manship ;  G.  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Industry  revived,  and  brighter  days  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  colony.  In  1858,  however,  the  Colonial 
Office  interfered  with  the  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  pacification  and  progress 
of  the  colony,  and  he  threw  up  his  post,  and 
to  England    Public  opinion  at  the  Cane  was 


running.  There  are  varieties  differing  in  other  less 
important  characters,  but  these  arc  common  to  alL 
They  have  also  prominent  eyes  and  very  keen  sight, 
but  their  scent  is  not  acute,  and  they  pursue  their 
prey  not  by  the  scent,  like  the  Hounds  |q.  v.)  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  by  keeping  it  in  view.  Some 
varieties,  however,  as  the  Scottish  Greyhound,  prob- 
ably from  being  crossed  with  the  staghound  or 
some  other  of  the  hounds,  combine  superior  powers 
of  scent  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  grey- 
bound.  Greyhounds  have  the  parietal  bones  con- 
vergent, not  parallel  as  in  the  hounds.  The  face 
exhibits  an  almost  straight  line  from  lietween  the 
ears  to  the  nose.  The  ears  are  small  and  sharp,  half 
pendulous  in  the  varieties  liest  known  in  Britain, 
out  quite  erect  in  some  of  those  of  other  countries. 
The  chest  is  deep  ;  the  l>elly  much  contracted  ;  the 
paws  are  small ;  the  hair  is  long  and  rough  in  soms 
varieties,  short  and  smooth  in  others ;  the  tad  is 
long  and  slender,  curved  up  at  the  tip,  and  in  the 


so  strongly  manifested  in  his  favour,  that 
requested  by  the  government  to  return  to  the  colony 
and  resume  his  governorship.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  G.  almost  denuded  the  Cape 
of  troops  by  despatching  every  man  he  could  spare 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  government.  He 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  which  he  displayed  at  this  critical 
period.  When  troubles  broke  out  in  New  Zealand 
in  1859,  G.  was  thought  of  as  the  man  to  bring 
about  ttacitic  relations  with  the  Maories,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  veneration  by  the  natives,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  beneficent  rule.  He  still  (1862) 
remains  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  his  Aus- 
tralian journals,  G.  has  written  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional history  of  the  New  Zealand  race,  entitled 
Polynesian  Mythology. 

GREY  FRIARS.   Sec  Friar. 

GREYHOUND,  a  kind  of  dog  distinguished  by 
great  slenderness  of  form,  length  of  limbs,  elonga- 
tion of  muzzle,  swiftness,  and  power  of  endurance  in 


haired  greyhounds  of  Britain 
the  west  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  hair  similar  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  but  there  are  other 
varieties  with  a  bushy  tail.    It  is  probable  that  the 
G.  originally  belonged  to  some  of  the  wide  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  or  to  the  north  of  Africa ;  it  haa 
Wen  very  long  employed  by  man  as  a  hunting-dog  ; 
it  is  figured  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egyi>t, 
and  has  been  common  from  the  earliest  historic 
times  in  India,  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  Asia* 
as  it  has  been  also  in  Greece,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe.    To  the  western  jiarts  of  Europe, 
however,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  having 
l>een  brought  from  the  list ;  and  old  records  shew- 
that  a  very  high  value  was  set  upon  it.    It  was 
long  employed  chiefly  in  the  chase  of  deer ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with 
the  pleasant  spectacle  of  'sixteen  bucks,  all  having 
fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  greyhounds,'  which, 
she  viewed  from  a  turret  at  Cowdrey  Park,  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montacute.    The  right  to 
IKwsoss  greyhounds  was  a  proof  of  gentility ;  and 
the  effigy  of  this  dog  often  apjicars  at  thefeet^of 
monumental  figures  of  knights  in  armour 
killing  of  a  G.,  in  the  good  old  times,  was  a 
punished  as  severely  as  murder. 
The  smooth-haired  variety  of  G.,  at  present 
,  common  in  Britain,  and  used  for  hare-hunting 
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'eoflmng,'  was  imported  from  France,  and  improved 
by  farther  importation!  from  Greece,  Italy,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  India.  The  varieties  previously 
in  use  were  rough -haired,  and  some  of  them  larger 
and  stronger.    The  Irish  (?.,  now  almost  if  not  alto- 
zHher  extinct,  was  large  and  powerful,  so  that  whilst 
Wves  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  used  to  hunt  them 
The  Italian  G.  is  a  very  small  and  delicate  variety, 
of  gentle  manners,  well  known  as  a  drawing-room 
pet   Greyhounds  do  not,  however,  generally  shew 
the  strong  attachment  to  particular  persons  so  com- 
mon in  other  dogs  ;  and  although  so  long  reduced 
to  the  service  ot  man,  are  inferior  to  many  other 
dqgs  in  the  degree  of  their  domestication.  Yet 
the  Grecian  and  Turkish  greyhounds  have  been 
trataed  to  stop  if  a  stick  is  thrown  among  them 
when  in  full  pursuit  of  a  doubling  hare.    A  whole 
pick  will  thus  be  stopped,  and  then  one,  singled 
out  will  pursue  the  game. 

The  (foetnesa  of  the  G.  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
laerdote  related  in  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  of  a  brace 
of  greyhounds  in  Lincolnshire  running  after  a  hare  ! 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  four  miles  in  twelve  ! 
minutes — the  increase  of  distance  by  turns  not  being 
reckoned — when  the  hare  dropped  dead. 

Various  etymologies  of  the  name  G.  have  been 
proposed,  than  which  none  is  more  probable  than 
that  which  refers  it  to  the  prevalence  of  a  grey 
adoar  in  the  breeds  once  most  common.  Another 
derivation  is  from  Graius,  Grecian. — The  gazehound, 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  G., 
the  name  being  probably  given  when  a  pure  breed, 
hunting  by  sight  alone,  began  to  be  introduced. 

GREYWACKlS  (Ger.  Grauwacl-e),  a  partially 
translated  German  word,  used  as  the  name  of  an 
indurated  argillaceous  rock,  common  in,  though  not 
confined  to,  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata.  The 
gnat  hulk  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Bouth  of 
Sootland  is  composed  of  this  rock. 

GBICES,  in  Heraldry,  arc  young  wild  boars. 

CRIES  BACH,  JonAjm  Jajcob,  author  of  the 
first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  born 
at  fiat/bach,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  January  4,  1745. 
While  G.  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  called 
to  St  Piter's  Church,  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where  he  was   also  made  consistorial  counsellor. 
G.  accordingly  received  his  first  education  at  the 
rymnasium  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  where  the  old  dogmatic  was 
(till  predominant ;  at  Halle,  where  Sender  influ- 
enced his  whole  after-life ;  and  at  Leipaic,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Ernesti.    Having  resolved 
to  devote  himself  specially  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  text,  which  had  become  a  favourite 
study  among  theologians,  G.  undertook  a  journey  to 
various  libraries  of  Germany  and  Holland,  to  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  Cambridge,  anil  Paris.    On  his  return, 
he  published  his  De  Codicibus  Evangdiorum  Ori- 
~->ia  (1771).  and  commenced  lecturing  as  Prirat- 
iu  Halle.  In  1773,  he  was  made  extraordinary 
hut  in  1776  was  called  as  ordinary  pro- 
to  Jena,  where  he  continued  to  teach  with 
peat  soccer,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  honours, 
his  death  on  24th  March  1812.    The  great  work 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  is  his  critical 
rerifion  of  the  New  Testament  text  Besides  pointing 
oat  new  sources  for  the  discovery  of  the  original 
reading,  attempting  a  history  of  the  sacred  text 
K W  in  JJigtariam  Tniua  Epp.  Paul,  1777),  and 
laying  down  more  certain  laws  of  criticism  {Sum- 
W*  Critinx  ad  SupyAtndas  H  Corrujendas  Varias 
LftHon*»  X.  TrsT,  2  vol*.,  1785 — 1793).  G.  was  the 
hrst  who  dared  to  print  the  New  Testament  text,  as 
be  had  been  enabled  to  determine  it  by  his  critical 
science.    The  first  specimen  of  the  revised  text  that 


he  published  was  the  fiynopsu  Evangdiorum  (2  vols. 

1774—  1775 ;  2d  ed.  1809).    This  was  followed,  in 

1775—  1777,  by  an  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  published  again  in  1796—1806, 
and  of  which  a  re-issue  was  begun  by  D.  Schulz  in 
1827,  but  has  never  been  completed.  The  second 
edition  has  been  twice  reprinted  in  London,  first 
in  1809,  and  again  in  1818;  an  American  edition 
was  published  at  Boston  in  1808.  Besides  smaller 
editions,  a  splendid  one  in  4to  was  published  by 
Goschen  at  Leipaic  in  1 803— 1 807.  G.  's  other  works, 
Populdre  Dogmaiii  (1779  ;  4th  cd.,  1789),  Commrn- 
tortus  Criticus  in  Ttxium  N.  Test  (2  vols.,  1798 
— 1811),  and  the  Opuscula  Acadrmica  (2  vols.,  1824 
— 1825,  edited  by  Gabler),  are  now  leas  known. 
A  very  competent  authority,  viz.,  the  eminent  Dr 
Marsh,  has  pronounced  G.  to  be  4  the  most  consum- 
mate critic  that  ever  undertook  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.'  The  grand  feature  of  G.'s  critical 
system  is  his  threefold  division  or  classification  of 
the  New  Testament  MSS.  Theso  divisions  he  called 
'  recensions,'  or  *  codices.'  They  consisted  of—  1.  The 
Alexandrine  recension;  2  The  Latin  or  Western 
recension ;  3  The  Byzantine  or  Eastern  recension. 
G.  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  early  Fathers, 
according  to  their  locality,  made  use  of  a  parti- 
cular Bet  of  MSS.,  exhibiting  certain  peculiarities 
such  as  justify  the  above  division.  G.  expressed  his 
decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
both  in  regard  to  antiquity  and  purity  ;  the  Byzan- 
tine he  considered  the  least  trustworthy.  Among 
the  most  memorable  of  G.'s  triumphs  as  a  critic  is 
his  exposure  of  the  interpolation  ot  the  well-known 
passage  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
1  John  v.  7.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Kothe 
(Jena,  1812),  Augusti  (Berl.  1812),  anft  by  Eichstiidt 
(Jena,  1815). 

GRI'FFIN  (Fr.  Griffon,  Lat  and  Gr.  Gryps), 
a  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of  tho 
modern  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  G.  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristeas,  perhaps 
about  560  B.C.  (see  Liddel  and  Scott's  Gr.  Die.), 
though  the  accounts  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  about 
as  fabulous  as  thoao  of  tho  Griffin.  See  Smith's 
Die.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  The  origin  of  those 
monstrous  conceptions  in  general,  of  which  the  G. 
is  one,  has  already  been  considered  under  Dragon 
(q.  v. ).  Tho  G.  u)  variously  described  and  repre- 
sented, but  the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently 
appears  is  that  of  an  animal  generated  between  a 
lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  body  and  legs  of  the 
former,  with  the  beak  and  wings  of  the  latter.  In 
this  form  it  appears  on  antique  coins,  and  as  an 
ornament  in  classical  architecture.  Like  all  other 
monsters,  griffins  abound  in  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  the  name  in  various  forms, 
slightly  differing  from  each  other  (Ger.  Grrif,  Dan. 
Grif,  tc),  is  to  be  found  in  most  Teutonic  dialects. 
Whether  in  the  two  cases  both  the  name  and 
the  notion  might  not  be  traceable  to  a  common 
source,  or  whether  it  was  through  barbarian  or 
classical  channels  that  they  found  their  way  into 
the  nomenclature  and  the  practice  of  heralds,  are 
subjects  on  which  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  few  fabulous 
conceptions  with  which  the  science  of  heraldry  is 
more  conversant  than  the  griffin.  Nor  were  they 
regarded  by  the  patriarchs  of  that  science  always 
as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  for  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  we  find  Gerard  Leigh,  a  herald  of 
great  reputation  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  talking 
of  them  with  entire  sincerity  as  existing  animals. 
'  I  think  they  arc  of  great  hugeness,'  he  says,  '  for  / 
havf  a  claw  of  one  of  tfteir  paws,  which  should  shew 
them  to  be  as  big  as  two  lions.' — See  Newton's 
Display  of  Heraldry,  p.  126.    In  the  heraldic  G., 
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the  claws  of  the  eagle  are  usually  substituted  for 
the  fore-paws  of  the  lion,  the  creature  being  repre- 
sented as  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut Gwillim  blazons  a  Q.  in  this 
attitude  *  rampant,'  alleging  that  any 
fierce  animal  may  be  so  blazoned  as 
well  as  a  Hon.  But  the  more  appro- 
priate and  usual  term  is  4  Segreant ' 
(q.  v.)-  In  representing  the  G.,  the 
ears  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  as  they 
indicate  the  attribute  of  watchful- 
ness, which,  along  with  strength  and 
swiftness,  went  to  make  up  the  classical  conception 
of  his  character.    See  WrvuRN. 

The  name  Gwmx,  in  Natural  History,  is  some- 
times appropriated,  as  by  Cuvier,  to  the  genus 
Gypactox,  of  which  the  Lahmbrgkikr  (q.  v.)  is  the 
best  known  species;  whilst  in  France  it  is  gene- 
rally bestowed,  under  the  slightly  modified  form 
Griffon,  on  the  Tawky  Vulti'RB  (  Vultur  or 
/Wr«s),  also  called  the  G.  Vulture  or  Griffon 
Vulture,  a  bird  which  inhabits  most  of  the  high 
mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
Northern  and  (Central  Asia  and  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  A  specimen  was  caught  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  in  1843,  the  only  one  that  is  known  to  have 
ever  found  its  own  way  to  the  British  Islands.  The 
G.  Vulture  is  more  than  four  feet  in  length ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  darker  quills  and 
tail ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  covered 
with  short  white  down,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
surrounded  with  a  ruff  of  long  slender  white  down. 
Its  habits  are  very  much  those  common  to  vultures 
in  general. 

GRILLPA&ZER,  Fraxz,  an  Austrian  dramatic 
poet,  was  liorn  at  Vienna,  15th  January  1790,  and 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  in  1816  by  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Die  Ahnfrau  (The  Grandmother). 
In  181*9  appeared  Sappho,  and  in  1822  Da*  Goldcne 
Vl'vtz  (The  Golden  Fleece),  which,  although  they 
had  not  much  success  on  the  stage,  were  highly 
admired  as  literary  productions.  The  most  import- 
ant of  his  subsequent  works  are  Kdnig  Ottokar's 
Gltick  und  Eude  (King  Ottokar*s  Fortune  and 
End,  1S25).  a  tragedy  regarded  by  some  as  in 
many  respects  bin  most  masterly  piece;  Afetum'na 
(Vienna,  1&33) ;  De*  Meere*  und  der  Liette  WeUen 
(The  Waves  of  Love  and  of  the  Sea,  1840),  founded 
on  the  utory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  particular  beauties,  but  also  for  the 
unusual  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  spirit  character- 
ising it  as  a  whol» ;  and  l)rr  Traum  im  Leben  (The 
Dream  of  Life,  1840),  a  richly  poetical  drama.  He 
has  nl*o  written  some  comedies,  and  several  very 
beautiful  lyric  poems,  which  betray  a  half-suppressed 
but  genuine  love  of  liberty. 

GRILSE.   See  Salmon. 

GUI  MM,  Jakob  Lruwio,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary,  was  born  January  4,  1785,  at  Hanau,  in 
Hesse  tassel.  He  was  educated  in  classical  and 
legal  studies  at  Marburg,  and  afterward  visited 
Paris,  where  be  pursued  a  variety  of  studies,  and 
assiduously  cultivated  bis  taste  for  medieval  litera- 
ture. On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Hosse  Cassel, 
and  became  successively  librarian  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
and  auditor  to  the  council  of  state.  In  1814,  he 
was  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Elector 
of  1 1  esse,  whom  he  attended  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1815,  he  was  a]n.tointed  a 
commissioner  by  the  Prussian  government  to  claim 
the  restoration  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Paris  by  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon L  In  1830  he  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  German  literature,  ana  librarian  of 
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the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  this  position  be 
devoted  seven  years  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
ancient  laws,  history,  and  literature  of  Germany. 
He  was  one  of  seven  professors  who  protested  m 
1837  against  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  by 
the  king  of  Hanover,  for  which  act  he  was  out- 
lawed, and  obliged  to  retire  to  CasseL  In  1841  he 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where,  as  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  is  entitled  to  give  lectures.  He  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Frankfurt  in  1848. 
Though  holding  at  various  times  important  publio 
offices,  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  philological  and 
antiquarian  studies  and  works,  which  arc  mines  of 
erudition,  and  the  results  of  a  wonderful  industry 
combined  with  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing German.  His  German  Grammar,  in  four 
volumes,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1819,  and  the  hut  in  1837,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  philological  work  of  the  age ;  it  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  historical 
investigation  of  language.  It  traces  the  German 
language  through  ail  its  dialects.  Some  idea  of 
its  thoroughness  may  be  got  from  the  fact  that 
the  vowels  and  consonants  alone  occupy  GOO  pages. 
His  Deutsche  /lechls- A Uerthiimer  (Antiquities  of  Ger- 
man Law,  published  1828),  and  Deutsche  Mgtbologie 
(German  Mythology,  1835),  are  exhaustive  works 
upon  the  society  of  the  middle  ages  in  central 
Kurope,  and  the  religious  traditions  and  supcrsti* 
I  tions  from  the  earliest  times.  His  Qtwchtchtr  dcr 
Deutschm  Spracke  (History  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage), and  Vtber  den  Ursprung  der  Spracke  (On 
the  Origin  of  Language),  are  also  works  of  great 
imjKirtance.  In  company  with  his  brother  Wilhelm, 
he  has  published  numerous  works  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  the  best  known  of  which  is  K  inner  • 
und  Hausm&rchen  (Nursery  and  Fireside  Stories). 
The  greatest  joint  undertaking  of  the  two  brothers 
(now  carried  on  by  J.  0.  alone)  is  the  DcuUck^s 
W&rterbuck,  liegun  in  1852,  and  not  yet  (1862) 
beyond  letter  F. 

GRIMM,  Wilhklm  Karl,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hansu,  February  24,  1786. 
He  was  the  companion  of  his  elder  brother  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Cassel,  and  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  1814,  he  was  secretary  of  the  librarian  of 
Cassel,  and  on  removing  to  Gottingen,  in  1830, 
wan  appointed  under-librarian  and  sujieraumemxy 
professor  of  philosophy.    He  joined  his  brother  ia 
the  protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover,  shared  his 
exile,  and  also  his  call  to  Berlin.    They  laboured, 
together,  and  were  commonly  known  as  the  Brothers 
Grimm.    WiL  G.  died  December  1859.    Among  the 
works  of  the  younger  Grimm  are — Transition*  of 
Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Poem$  of  the  Sixth  Century  * 
German  Runic    Characters;    Heroic   Legends  of 
Germany,  4c. 

GRIMM,   Fhikdrich   Melthior,  Baron,  slu 
eminent  critic  of  last  century,  who,  during  his 
long  residence  in  Paris,  was  on  terms  of  intimmcw 
with  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the  d«&yv 
was  born  at  Regensburg,  25th  December  17*23. 
Having  completed  nis  studies,  he  accompanied  the 
young^  Couut  de  Schonl>crg  to  the  university  *£ 
Leipsic,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.    Here  be  became 
reader  to  the  crown-prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  but  the 
situation  proved  more  honourable  than  remunerate  vs, 
and  G.  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances)  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau.    The  latter 
introduced  him  to  Diderot,  Baron  Holbach,  Maelamo 
d'Epinay,  and  other  persons  distinguish**!  by  l»irth 
and  talents,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favovirite. 
His  connection  with  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.  v. ).  *u*d 
his  multifarious  acquirements  and  versatility  of 
mind,  soon  opened  to  him  a  brilliant  career.      Jj  ^ 
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became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  now 
began  to  write  his  literary  bulletins  for  several 
German  princes,  containing  the  ablest  analysis  of 
til  the  most  important  French  works.  In  the 
composition  of  these  notices,  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  assisted  by  the  Abbl  Raynal  and  Diderot. 
In  1776  he  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to 
(he  rank  of  baron,  and  appointed  minister-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  French  court.  On  the  breaking 
oat  of  tbe  Revolution,  he  withdrew  to  Gotha,  ana 
in  J 795  the  Empress  of  Russia  Appointed  him  her 
muster-plenipotentiary  at  Hamburg,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it  He  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  died  l'Jth 
December  1807.  His  Correspondance  Litt^raire, 
PktU»>phwpie  ei  Critique,  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  16  vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  tho 
C«rrt*pondanct  iatdite  de  Grimm  el  Diderot  (Paris, 
1829).  It  contains  a  complete  biatory  of  French 
literature  from  1753  to  1790,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  brilliant  and  piquant  criticism. 

GRI'MMA,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
drrU  of  Leipsic,  and  18  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  attractively  situated  in  a 
hollow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  In  the 
Buddie  age*  its  importance  as  a  trading  town  was 
much  greater  than  at  present,  and  the  nourishing 
manufactures  in  cloth,  flannels,  hosiery,  cottons, 
tO'j  linens,  for  which  at  an  early  jieriod  of  its 
history  this  town  was  noted,  have  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Among  the  public  buildings 
bv  the  royal  castle,  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
and  the  ancient  town  hali  Pop.  6500,  who  support 
themselves  by  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

GRIMM'S  LAW,  the  name — derived  from  the 
dwojverer,  J.  Grimm  (q.  v.)— given  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  interchange  of  the  mnte 
CTnatwants   in  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
different  Aryan  languages.    A  historical  survey  of 
this  family  of  tongues  shews  the  consonants  to 
go  through  a  cycle  of  changes  (Ger.  Laulwrtehie- 
otwo).    What,  for  example,  was  a  p  in  the  original 
form  of  a  word,  or,  at  least,  in  the  oldest  form 
iijown,  is  found  at  a  later  stage  transformed  into 
/,  which  next  passes  into  b  ;  and  this  again  tends 
to  become  p,  and  go  through  the  cycle  anew.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  transitions  that  mani- 
fest themselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Old  High  German  : 

Grwk  (Latin.  Sanscrit),  p  bf  tdlh  kircn 
Crtfe,  .       .      f      p   b     tht    d  kg 

OU  U>eh  German.   .         b  (t)  (    p     d   s   t        *  eh  k 

There  are  of  course  many  exceptions,  arising  from 
tbe  influence  of  adjoining  letters  and  other  accidental 
causes.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  law  : 


paler 
pbero 


pedis 
patir 
frro 
tu 


Clhl«L 

f0to» 

fadrein  (pi.; 
bain 
th.i 
lhr.ls 

failiu 


OH  Hlih 

talsr 

iiri 

TlllU 


piq-j  poii  peens 

It  is  in  tbe  High  German  dialects  that  the  action 
of  this  principle  is  most  marked.  In  the  Teutonic 
tongues  of  the  '  low '  type,  of  which  English  is 
one,  the  consonants  have  remained  at  the  same 
stage  of  development  they  had  attained  in  tbe 
Gothic  <r.  g.  Eng.  father,  foot,  bear,  three) ;  the 
OU  High  German  exhibits  a  third  stage ;  and  in 
aodern  High  German  the  principle  seems  still  at 
work,  although  ite  development  is  hindered  by  the 
crystallising  effect  of  written  language. 

GRI  MSBY,  Gbxat,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
ripal  borough,  seaport,  and  market- town  of  England, 
a  the  county  uf  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Humber,  40  miles  north-east  ol  U>e 
town  of  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  two  portions — tho 
older,  comprising  a  numW  of  Btreets  irregularly 
laid  out,  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour;  and  the 
newer  part,  called  the  4  Marsh,'  extends  along  tho 
east  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  regular  and  spacious. 
The  parish  church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  English 
pointed  style,  is  an  elegant  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  tower  containing  eight  bells  rising  from 
the  centre.  Among  its  institutions  G.  ha,  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  national  school,  and  other 
educational  establishments ;  a  mechanics'  institute) 
and  a  new  town-hall.  There  arc  here  an  exten- 
sive and  commodious  suite  of  docks,  opened  in 
March  1852,  and  spacious  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  ships  of  war;  several  shipbuilding  yards, 
mills,  and  a  tanyard  and  brewery.  G.,  however,  is 
now  chiefly  famous  for  its  immense  fishing  trade. 
In  1861,  1548  vessels  of  332,322  tons  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port.  The  commerce  of  G.  is 
benefited  by  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railways.  It  sends  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1861  of  the 
municipal  borough,  11,067;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  15,013 

G.  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  sent  eleven  ships  to 
aid  that  monarch  in  his  expedition  against  Calais. 
But  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  harbour  reduced 
it  to  comparative  insignificance.  Its  present  pros- 
perity may  be  said  to  date  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  measures  were  first  taken  to 
improve  the  harbour. 

GRI'NDELWALD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  high  Alpine  valleys,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
from  the  city  of  Bern,  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  4  miles  broad.  G.  owes  its  celebrity  as  a 
resort  for  travellers  to  two  great  glaciers,  branches 
or  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  immense  ocean  of  ice 
which  covers  the  Bernese  OberlanH.  Tho  village 
of  G.,  consisting  of  a  number  of  widely  scattered 
cottages,  with  about  3500  inhabitants,  is  about 
3600  feet  above  sea  level 

GRINDING,  the  operation  of  shaping  any  hard 
substance  by  rubbing  away  its  surface  with  a  rough 
stone  or  with  a  cutting  powder.  It  is  similar  to 
filing,  and  is  used  in  cases  where,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  or  for  other  reasons,  tiling  is  inap- 
plicable. Thus  cutting-tools  and  other  steel  instru- 
ments may  be  filed  before  hardening  and  tempering ; 
but  after  this,  if  further  abrasion  is  required,  they 
must  lie  ground.  Glass  lenses  and  metal  specula 
arc  ground  to  shape  with  emery-powder  laid  upon 
a  metal  tooL  Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into 
facets  or  otherwise  by  means  of  stones  and  lap- 
wheels.  Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  ground  or  cut 
with  diamond-dust  imbedded  in  soft  iron.  When 
large  flat  surfaces  arc  required,  they  are  obtained 
by  first  working  two  pieces  of  the  sulwtance 
nearly  flat,  and  then  laying  one  upon  the  other, 
and  grinding  their  surfaces  together  with  sand, 
emery,  or  other  suitable  cutting  imwder.  Plate- 
glass  is  flattened  in  this  manner;  also  surfaces  of 
i  cast  iron  where  accurate  fitting  is  required,  the 
i  iron  surface  being  either  prepared  with  a  planing- 
I  machine,  or  by  turning  in  a  lathe  with  a  slide- 
I  rest.  Sockets  and  other  bearings  which  require  to 
be  fitted  with  great  accuracy  are  usually  finished 
'ing  together.  For  brass  and  bell  metal 
pumice-stone  is  best  adapted  for  such 
purposes,  as  emery  is  liable  to  imbed  itself  in  the 
metal,  and  give  it  a  permanent  cutting  action  upon 
I  tbe  bearings. 

I    Dry  grinding  is  tbe  term  applied  to  the  grinding 
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of  ste»d  with  dry  grindstones.  Its  principal  appli- 
cations are  in  the  grinding  of  the  point*  of  needles 
and  forks,  the  surfaces  of  gun- barrels',  and  in  finish- 
ing steel-pens.  This  kind  of  work  produces  painful 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  nostrils  of  the  men  and 
women  who  follow  it ;  and  although  the  distressing 
effects  have  been  very  much  diminished  of  late  by 
the  introduction  of  currents  of  air  to  carry  away  the  I 
particles  of  steel,  and  mouth-pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  evil  ia  not  entirely  obviated  ;  in  some  branches, 
such  as  gun-barrel  grinding,  it  is  still  very  great 
Besides  this  evil,  the  stones  used  for  pin- barrel 
grinding  arc  very  large,  and  revolve  with  great  I 
rapi<lity,  and  occasionally  the  stone  breaks  while 
revolving,  and  large  pieces  are  flung  off,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  men. 

Another  kind  of  grinding,  quite  distinct  from  the 
above,  is  that  of  crushing  ana  rubbing  a  substance 
into  a  fine  jwwder.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the 
substance  between  rough  stones,  as  in  the  common 
flour-mill,  or  between  rollers,  either  smooth  or 
toothed,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required, 
or  by  a  heavy  stone  or  iron  cylinder  revolving 
upon  a  smooth  plate.  Colours  are  ground  in  small 
quantities  with  a  midlrr  ami  slab.  The  m idler  is  a 
heavy  piece  of  stone  of  somewhat  conical  shape,  and 
which  rests  on  its  base  upon  the  slab  of  stone,  and 
is  gras{)ed  by  the  hands,  and  the  colour  is  mixed  to 
a  pasty  consistence  with  the  required  medium  of 
od  or  water,  and  rubbed  between  the  two  surfaces 
untU  smooth  and  impalpable.  On  a  larger  scale, 
iron  or  stone  cylinders  revolve  on  a  slab  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  merely  roll  but  shall 
also  nib  uiion  the  surface  of  the  slab.  A  knife 
or  scoop  follows  one  cylinder  and  precedes  the 
other,  scooping  the  paste  into  the  jwsition  required 
to  come  fairly  under  the  cylinder  which  follows 
it.  Chocolate,  chicory,  plumbago  for  pencils,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  are  ground  in  this 
manner. 

GRINDSTONES  Flat  circular  Btones  made  to 
revolve  uj»on  an  axis,  and  used  for  grinding  steel, 
glass,  other  stones,  4c.  They  are  iuade  of  sand- 
stone, or  sandstone  grit,  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  revolv- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  will  easily  cut  the  hardest 
stccL  In  like  manner,  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  jasjier,  4c.,  may  1«  rapidly 
cut  to  any  shape  by  means  of  large  grindstones 
revolving  very  rapidly.  This  work  is  carried  out 
very  extensively  about  Obcrstein,  in  the  valley  of 
Nahe,  near  Mayence,  from  which  most  of  the  agates 
for  brooches,  4c.,  are  obtained.  The  edge  of  the 
grindstone  comes  a  short  distance  through  the  floor 
of  the  workshop ;  the  workman  lies  face  downwards 
on  a  strong  wooden  saddle  or  bed,  and  by  thrusting 
his  feet  against  a  rest,  presses  the  work  with  great 
force  against  the  grindstone,  which  revolves  very 
rapidly  toward*  him. 

GRIPING,  or  GRIPES,  a  popular  name  for  all 
painful  affections  of  the  bowels,  whether  attended  j 
with  Constipation  (q.  v.)  or  Diarrhea  (q.  v^).    When  ! 
pains  of  this  kind  arc  spasmodic,  they  are  termed  i 
Colic  (q.  v.).    The  action  of  purgative  medicine  is  [ 
often  attended  by  more  or  less  of  griping  pain, 
which  may  \>e  averted  in  certain   cases  by  the 
careful  choice  of  the  medicine,  or  by  combination  of 
it  with  Carminative*  (q.  v.),  or  with  a  little  opium. 

GRIPPE,  a  French  name  for  Influenza  (q.  v.). 

GRI  QUAS,or  BAASTAARDS,  a  South-African 
race  who  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  with  Hottentot  and  Bush  women, 
and  whose  features  bear  the  marks  of  their  mixed  I 
111 


origin.  They  amount  in  all  to  about  15,0i*\  anil 
are  partly  heathen  and  partly  Christians,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  much  superior,  both  morally  and 
physically,  to  the  former.  The  G.  occupy  i»rt  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  west  of  the 
Orange  River  Free-States,  and  possess  a  thriving 
settlement  called  Griqua  Town,  530  miles  north* 
east  of  Cape  Town,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  heathen  and 
uncivilised  G.  wear  little  or  no  dress,  but  those 
converted  to  Christianity  arc  generally  well-clad. 


and 


iity  arc  generally 
and  some  of  them  are  successful  agriculti 
cattle-breeders. 

GRISEXDA,  or  GHISELDIS,  is  the  heroine  of 
a  celebrated  medieval  talc,  which  probably  had  its 
rise  in  Italy.  A  poor  girl,  who  was  a  charcoal- 
burner,  was  raised  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Saluzzo,  who  put  her  humility  and  obedience  to 
the  severest  tests.  She,  however,  passed  through 
them  all  triumphantly,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  In  this  legend,  the  endurance  and  self- 
renunciation  of  the  loving  woman  arc  represented 
at  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  find  the 
tradition  first  worked  up  into  a  tale,  said  to  bo 
founded  on  fact,  in  Boccaccio's  Dccftineron  ;  Petrarch 
translated  it  into  Latin  in  1.173,  under  the  title 
De  ObedientM,  et  Fide  Uxoria  ;  and  in  the  14th  a, 
the  story  was  well  known  throughout  Germany. 
In  the  year  1393,  it  was  worked  up  into  a  '  mystery' 
play  in  Paris  ;  in  England,  the  drama  of  The  Patient 
Urissel  appeared  in  1599,  and  one  on  the  same 
subject  by  Hans  Sachs  in  Germany  in  1546. 
Versions  of  the  story  are  also  found  in  the  litera- 
tures of  Holland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Iceland,  4c 
The  old  German  people's  book,  entitled  Markgraf 
Walt  her,  has  lately  been  reproduced  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  in  Schwab's  JiucJuler  SchOnde*  0<»- 
chic  htm  und  Sagrn,  Marbach's  Volksbucher,  and 
Simrock's  Deutschcn  I'olhibiicArr. 

GRI'rfl,  Giclia,  a  celebrated  vocalist,  was  born 
at  Milan  in  1810.     From  a  very  early  period, 
she  evinced  the  most  remarkable  musical  genius, 
accompanied  by  a  voice  of  the  rarest  promise. 
At  the  age  of  16,  sho  first  appeared  in  the  ojx-ra 
of  Zrlmira,  at  Bologna,  and  gathered  her  earliest 
laurels  by  the  inimitable  quality,  melodioustit-ss, 
and  fidelity  of  her  voice,  as   well  as  by  her 
pathetic  and  lifelike  impersonation  of  the  role. 
Two  years  later,  she  apjieared  at  Florence,  and  to 
no  artist  was  pre-eminence  ever  more  unanimously 
accordc<L     Her  greatest  triumph,  however,  was 
obtained  at  La  Seala,  Milan,  where  she  played 
the  part  of  Norma  in  the  tragic  opera  of  that 
name.     So  thoroughly  has  she  identified  herself 
with  this  character,  that  hardly  any  sul*eqoent 
singer  has  ventured  on  an   original   and  inde- 
|>endent  personation.    G.'s  debut  at  Paris  in  1H.'£2 
was  equally  successful,   and  overcame  the  pro- 
verbial cynical  ajwthy  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Theatre  Italien.    London,  however,  was  the  see  no 
of  her  grandest  performances,  and  most  appreciating 
audiences.    In  1835,  G.  became  the  wife  of  Mons. 
Gerard  de  Melcy,  a  union  which  proved  uubappy, 
and  was  soon  judicially  dissolved. 

GRI8-NEZ,  or  GRINEZ,  Cape,  a  headland  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-dc-Calais,  oppo- 
site Dover,  is  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  the 
English  shore,  the  distance  being  barely  21  miles. 
Cape  G.  is  about  equally  distant  from  Calais  on 
the  north-east  and  Boulogne  on  the  south.  It  ia 
surmounted  with  a  light-house,  the  lat.  of  whicix  is 
50"  52-  N.,  and  the  long.  1  35  '  E. 

ORI  SONS  (Oer.  Graubiinden),  the  largest  &x*<l 
the  most  thinly  peopled  of  all  the  cantons  o€ 
Switzerland,  is  bouuded  on  the  N.  by  St  Glavrxxs, 
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St  Gall,  and  the  Vorarlberg ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tyrol ,  on  the  S.  by  Lombardy ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  I'ri  and  Ticino.  Its  area  is  2(573  square  miles  ; 
its  miwlation  (18GO),  9), 177,  of  whom  29,003  are 
Catuultcs.  The  canton  divides  itself  naturally  into 
tbrw  great  valley  districts,  of  which  the  first 
lad  uio«t  important  lies  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  and  stretches  northward,  occupying  nearly 
tbe  w  hole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  canton  ; 
and  tbe  second,  forming  the  Engadinc  (q.  v.), 
eitenda  north-east  along  the  course  of  the  Inn. 
The  third  valley-district  comprises  several  smaller 
valleys  whose  streams  run  southward,  belonging  to 
tbe  tuftsin*  of  tbe  Ticino  and  the  Adda.  The  whole 
i  is  an  assemblage  of  mountains  intersected  by 
•  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  varied,  in  some 
dutricto  winter  reigns  for  nearly  eight  months, 
while  some  of  the  southern  valleys  resemble  Italy. 
In  the  colder  districts,  scanty  crops  of  barley  and 
rye  are  raised  with  difficulty  ;  while  in  the  southern 
valley*,  wheat,  maize,  and  also  the  viue,  tig,  and 
almond  are  successfully  cultivated.  Pastures  and 
forest*  occupy  a  large  fiortion  of  the  canton ;  and 
cattle,  timber,  and  cheese  are  the  principal  exports. 
The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  trout,  and  the 
mountains  arc  still  the  haunt  of  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  and  wild-cat. 

The  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Rlttftu,  who  are   by  somo  connected  with  the 
Etruscans  (see  Ethcria).    It  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantius  in  the  4th  c.,  and 
hk  camp  {Curia,  CJiur,  or  Coire,  the  name  of  the 
present  capital)  was  planted  on  the  Rhine.  C'htir 
cu-s  been  a  bishopric  since  450  A.  D.    In  the  10th  c. 
the  country  of  the  G.  was  added  to  the  German 
empire,  and   remained  till    1268  subject  to  the 
8wabian  dukes.    With  the  decay  of  the  inqterial 
authority  it  came  to  be  oppressed  by  a  numerous 
nobility,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  still  crown  the 
heights.     Against  Chetn  the  people  began,  in  the 
end  of  the  14th  c,  to  form  leagues  in  the  different 
valley*.    One  of  these  leagues,  formed  in  1424,  was 
called  the  gray  league  (Ger.  der  graue  bund;  in  the 
am  ve  language,  lia  Grischu),  from  the  gray  home- 
spun worn  by  the  unionists,  and  hence  the  German 
and  French  names  of  the  canton— GraubUndten  and 
Grisoos.     In  1472,  these  separate  unions  entered 
into  a  general  federation,  which  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.    It  was  not  till 
1SQ3  that  G.  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ation as  the  1 5th  canton.    The  constitution  of  (}.  is 
very  complicated,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  cen- 
tralisation incident  to  its  origin.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
cme-third  speak  German,  aud  the  others  dialects 
derived  from  Latin.    The  dialects  of  the  southern 
railcyK  are  a  kind  of  Italian ;  the  Latin  of  the 
Eogadine  (q.  v.)  and  the  Romancse  differ  greatly 
from  Italian,  but  are  far  from  being  Latin. 

GRIT  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  the  particles 
of  which  are  more  or  less  angular,  and  compacted 
together  by  a  hard  siliceous  cement.  See  Mux- 
sTost  Grit. 

GROAT  (Dutch,  groot,  Gcr.  groschen,  Fr.  srro#, 
Itai  yriMJto,  Low  Lat.  grossus,  from  the  same  root  as 
Eng.  sjrriil,  and  meaning  thick),  a  name  given  in  the 
muddle'  ages  to  all  t/tick  coins,  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  bravcteates'  (Lat  bracteti,  a  thin  plate  or  leaf), 
or  thin  coins  of  silver  or  gold-leaf  stamped  so  as 
to  be  hollow  on  one  side  and  raised  on  the  other. 
Groats'  differed  greatly  in  value  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries.  The  silver  groat  once 
current  in  England  (introduced  by  Henry  HI.)  was 
equal  to  four  pence.  The  coin — though  not  the 
has  been  revived  in  the  modern  fourjienny- 
Groschen  arc  still  current  iu  the  north 


of  Germany.  The  silver  groschen,  or  nengroschen 
of  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein,  is  3^th  of  a  thaler, 
and  worth  1  id.  ;  the  gute  groschen  of  Hanover  a 
^jth  thaler  =»  ljd. 

GROATS  (also  locally  grits,  from  the  same  root 
as  to  grate,  to  rub  to  {wwder  ;  allied  to  Eng.  scratch, 
and  Lat.  rado,  to  scrape),  the  grain  of  oats  deprived 
of  the  integuments.  Groats  are  much  used  for 
preparing  gruel  for  invalids,  and  were  formerly  also 
often  used  in  broths  and  soups  like  pot-barley. — 
Embden  Groats  are  groats  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  crushing. — Concerning  the  nutritive  and  other 
qualities  of  groats,  see  Mkal  and  Oats. 

GRO'DNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  in  the 
province  of  West  Russia,  and  formerly  a  portion  of 
Lithuania,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government 
of  Vilna,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Minsk,  on  the  S.  by 
Volhynia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Poland  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Bialystok.  It  has  an  area  of  14,532  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  881,881.  The  land  is, 
in  general,  flat,  and  Itelongs  in  the  south-west  to  tho 
basin  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  north  to  tliat  of  the 
Niemen,  and  in  the  south-east  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
In  the  south,  extensive  morasses  occur,  although 
much  marshy  land  has  been  already  converted  into 
pasture-ground  by  draining ;  and  in  the  north  are 
extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  (except  that  of  tho  river-valleys,  which 
is  clayey),  and  is  in  general  fruitful.  Rye  is  the 
principal  agricultural  product,  the  average  annual 
yield  being  estimated  at  2,346,000  English  quarters. 
Barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  timber  are  also  exten- 
sively raised.  The  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  buffalo 
are  found  in  the  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  aud  bees 
are  largely  reared.  The  chief  branches  of  industry 
are  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  the  principal  exports  are  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  leather,  hops,  honey,  and  wax. 

GRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  tho 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  160  miles 
north-cast  of  Warsaw.  It  has  twelve  churches  and 
convents,  several  synagogues  and  castles,  some  ruin- 
ous palaces,  belonging  formerly  to  old  Lithuanian 
families;  a  gymnasium  ;  manufactures  in  cloth,  silk, 
and  weapons;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  which  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  The  modern 
palace,  erected  here  by  Augustus  III.,  is  an  exten- 
sive and  handsome  edifice.  The  other  principal 
buildings  arc  the  market-place,  the  equestrian  semi- 
nary, the  high  school,  the  academy  for  medical 
science,  connected  with  which  arc  a  library,  collec- 
tion in  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Here, 
in  1586,  Stephan  Bathori  died  iu  his  own  castle; 
and  here,  2.5th  November  172.1,  Stanislas  Augustus 
abdicated  the  Polish  crown.    Pop.  15,100. 

GROG,  the  name  applied  in  the  navy  to  the 
mixture  of  rum  and  water  served  out  as  a  leverage 
to  the  men.  Under  recent  regulations,  men  who 
prefer  abstaining  from  grog  are  allowed  to  receive 
money  or  tea  in  lieu  thereof.  Forced  potations  of 
six-water  grog,  consisting  of  one  part  rum  to  six 
parts  of  sea-water,  are  administered^  occasionally,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  dirtiness  and  some  other 
offences.  The  quaint  name  of  grog  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  nickname  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
introduced  it  into  the  service.  In  bad  weather,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough 
grogram  cloak ;  the  sailors  thence  called  him  Old 
Grog,  and  then  transferred  the  name  to  the  drink. 

GROINED  VAULTING  is  that  kind  of  vault- 
ing  in  which  the  vault  is  not  a  plain  baiTcl-vault 
from  end  to  end,  but  where  one  vault  cuts  into 
another.   The  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  is 
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c  died  the  groin.  In  Roman  architecture,  the  groin* 
were  generally  left  as  a  plain  sharp  edge  ;  in  Gothic, 
they  were  usually  protected  and  strengthened  with 
rib*.    See  VaI'LTI.no. 

CROMWELL  (LithoJtpfrmum),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Jiomjiiierr,  having  a  funnel- 
Rha[»ed  corolla,  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  acheuia  of  stony  hardness.  Probably,  on  account 
of  the  last-mentioned  character,  extraordinary 
virtues  were  formerly  ascriljed  to  them,  particularly 
to  the  Common  G.  (L.  qjficinalt),  in  the  cure  of 
atone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  were  wholly 
imaginary.     The  Common  (J.  is  a  native  of  dry 

fravelly  places  in  Eurojie,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
t  has  an  erect,  much  branched  stem,  broadly  lance- 
olate leaves,  and  small  greenish -yellow  flowers. — 
Corn  <».  (L.  arvetum)  with  small  white  flowers,  is 
mure  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  is  of  equally  wide 
geographic  distribution.  -Two  species,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  L.  tinciorium  and  L.  anc/iusoid?*, 
yield  a  dye-stutT  similar  to  alkanet,  and  which 
pa  (wen  under  th.it  name. 

GRO'NINGEN  (ane.  Cruoniuga),  the  most  north- 
eastern province  of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded 
on  the  >.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  E  by  Han- 
over, on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Drenthe,  and 
on  the  \V.  by  that  of  Friesland.  It  has  an  area 
of  896  square  miles,  and  in  1860  its  population 
amounted  to  206,122.  It  is  watered  by  the  Hunse, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  town 
of  Groningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer  Sea,  by 
other  small  streams,  and  by  lakes  ami  numerous 
canals.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and  is  protected  against 
the  sea  on  the  north  by  dykes.  The  soil,  which 
is  principally  alluvium,  forms  excellent  arable  laud. 
The  north  of  the  province  contains  the  best  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  considerable  iiortion  of  the  land 
(towards  the  south-east)  is  marshy,  and  lies  in  pas- 
turage, which  supports  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and 

freat  num Iters  of  highly  esteemed  horse9  and  sheej*. 
arming  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
people  ;  fishing,  commerce,  and  trade  are  also  carried 
on.  as  well  as  manufactures  to  some  extent  Shi|>s 
and  butter  are  the  two  most  valuable  products  of 
the  province.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  r  risian  race,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Reformed 
Church. 

CrRONINGEN,  an  important  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Hunse.  at  the  con- 
fluenee  of  the  Aa  with  that  stream,  22  miles  west 
of  Dollart  Bay.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  a  fosse,  and  is  traversed 
by  canals  crossed  by  18  bridges.  The  Hunse 
is  here  converted  into  a  canal,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  aliout  600  of  which  visit  the 
town  annually.  The  great  market  place,  said  to 
l>e  the  largest  in  HolLiud,  is  662  leet  long  and 
3H9  feet  broad,  and  contaius  the  beautiful  Gothic 
church  of  St  Martin's,  with  a  noble  tower  343 
feet  high,  the  highest  in  Holland.  The  university, 
founded  in  1614,  possesses  a  library,  a  Imtanic 
garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  jiort 
of  G.  is  g<»od ;  it  communicates  by  means  of  canals 
with  Dollart  Bay  on  the  east,  with  the  I.iuwer  Sea 
on  the  north-west,  anil  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuider  Zee  at  Harlingen  on  the  west  There  are 
ship-budding  yards  and  }K»i>er-mUls.  Pop.  (1859) 
35,5 1 9. 

GROO'TE  EY'LANDT  (English,  Grral  hUind) 
lies  off  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  ( "aqwntaria, 
in  North  Australia,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  that 
vast  inlet  in  lat  14'  S.,  and  long  136  40'  E.  Its 
extreme  length  and  breadth  are  about  40  miles 


and  the 


each.    The  centre  is 
are  dry  and  l>arren. 

GROS,  Antoise  Jean,  Baron,  a  French  histori- 
cal painter,  was  born  at  Paris  on  16th  March  1771, 
studied  in  the  school  of  David,  and  first  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  picture  of  Bonaparte  as  the  victor  of 
Areola.  The  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
work,  that  he  appointed  (*.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission charged  with  collecting  the  objects  of  art 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino.  His  first  great  achievement  however, 
was  the  4  Pestiferes  de  Jaffa '  (The  Plague-smitten 
at  Jaffa),  which  was  executed  at  Versailles  in  1804. 
It  excited  prodigious  enthusiasm,  the  author  !»•:>>• 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  saloon  of  the  Ixrovre, 
where  the  picture  was  crowned  in  his  presence. 
Other  important  works  executed  by  G,  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  are:  'Bonaparte  aux 
Pyramides,'  4Le  Combat  d'Abonkir,'  'La  Bataille 
de  Wagram,'  'Charles-Quint  recu  a  Saint -Denis  par 
Francois  I".'  After  the  return  of  the  BourlKMis,  G. 
painted,  among  other  pictures,  4  Le  Depart  Nocturne 
de  Louis  XVII L  au  20  Mars  1815,'  4  La  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  s'emharquant  a  Pauillac,' and  4  Charles 
X.  au  Camp  de  Reims.'  Besides  these,  he  finished, 
in  1824,  an  immense  work  for  the  cujxda  of  the 
church  of  Saint-(»cnevicve  in  Paris,  begun  in  1811, 
to  which,  say  his  countrymen,  4  there  is  nothing 
com|iarable.'  It  is  not  a  fresco,  but  a  painting 
executed  in  oil  upon  a  pecidiar  kind  of  plaster, 
representing  the  four  great  dynasties  of  France 
doing  homage  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  nation. 
Charles  X.  was  so  charmed  with  the  work,  that  he 
raised  (1.  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  doublet! 
the  sum  which  the  jwiiuter  hat!  originally  stipulated 
for.  The  rise  of  the  romantic  school  Isire  away 
from  him  the  tide  of  j»opularity,  and  G.  felt  the 
ebbing  of  his  fame  so  acutely,  that  it  is  suspected 
he  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  profound  chagrin. 
At  all  events,  his  body  was  drawn  out  of  the  Seine 
near  Meudon,  26th  June  1835.  G.'s  paintings  are 
all  marked  by  strength  of  effect  and  dramatic 
movement  in  the  scene ;  they  are,  however,  deficient 
in  delicacy  and  seutiment  and  exhibit  a  very 
ordinary  power  of  imagination. 

GRO'SBEAK  [CoccotArautte*),  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  FringiUiduc,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
great  thickness  of  the  bill,  which  has  also  a  pro- 
portionate strength,  and  notwithstanding  the  small 


Grosbeak  (Loxia  coccothrauHe*). 

size  of  the  birds,  is  used  for  breaking  the  stores 
of  cherries,  olives.  &c.  The  Hawfinch  (q.  v.)  and 
Greenfinch  (q.  v.)  are  the  British  species,  nor  >vr« 
there  any  others  in  Europe  ;  but  some  are  found. 
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other  porta  of  the  world  as  the  beautiful  Evfni.no 
G.  (f.  vtspertina)  and  the  Rosk-bkkastkd  G.  (/'. 
Ludotickiwi)  in  North  America. 

GRO  SSENHAIN.  or  HAIN,  formerly  also  called 
Markgrafenhain,  ia  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ruder,  20 
miles  north-west  of  Dresden.  It  ia  famous  for  its 
woollen  and  cotton  manufacture*.    Fojx.  8500. 

GROSS  ETESTE,  Robekt,  a  celebrated  English 
prelate  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  at  Strad- 
Lrook,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  c. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  at  Paris. 
On  bis  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  divine,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford.    In  1235.  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  at  once  commenced 
in  the  most  vigorous  fashion  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  his  diocese.    The  most  conspicuous  and 
offensive  ecclesiastical  sin  in  G.'s  days,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  (Innocent  IV.)  in  the  matter 
of  church  appointments.    It  was  common  for  His 
Holiness  to  make  grants  of  vacant  benefices  in 
England  to  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  many  of 
whom,  it  would  appear,  never  shewed  face  in  this 
country  at   all,   but  contented   themselves  with 
drawing  the  revenues  of  their  office.     This  was 
intolerable  to  a  man  like  G.,  and  he  set  himself 
strongly  against  it,  incurring,  by  his  holdnexs,  a 
temporary  suspension  from  the  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal functions,  and  a  continual  menace  of  excom- 
munication.   One  of  these  transactions  in  the  year 
1253  has  l**m  the  subject  of  mueh  controversy.  It 
is  alleged  by  some  writers  that  Innocent  wrote  to 
G.,  ordering  his  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  to  be 
promoted   to  the  lirst  canonry  that  should  be 
vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  accomjianying 
his  injunctions  with  threats.    The  bishop  was  filled 
with  indignation,  and  at  once  addressed  a  letter 
either  to  the  pojie  or  his  agents,  in  which  he 
declares,  that 4  if  an  angel  from  heaven  commanded 
him  to  obey  a  mandate  so  absurd  and  sinful,  he 
would  not  do  it,'  and  com  [wires  the  nepotism  of 
the  pope  to  the  sin  of  Lucifer  and  Anti-Christ. 
Innocent,  according  to  these  writers,  was  violently 
enraged  at  his  opjMtsition  ;  he  excommunicated  G., 
and  even  appointed  a  successor  to  the  bishopric, 
but  in  this  instance  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
was  harmless.    0.  quietly  appealed  to  the  tribunal 
of  Christ,  and  troubling  himself  no  more  atmut 
the  matter,  continued  to  discharge  his  episcopal 
function*.    The  general  feeling  of  the  English  nation 
sustained  him  ;  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  went  on 
obeying  him  as  if  nothing  had  hanjieiu'd  ;  and  at  his 
death.  October  9,  1253, "Archbishop  Boniface  eon- 
dactbd  the  funeral  services.    But  Or  Lingard  (ii. 
p.  haa  shewn  that  the  mandate  came  not 

from  the  pope,  but  from  the  nuncio;  that  Innocent, 
on  receiving  G.'s  reply,  not  only  rescinded  the 
ord«T,  but  adopted  measures  for  the  reform  of  these 
abusive  appointments ;  and  that  the  story  of  his 
having  died  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
rests  on  very  questionable  authority.  G.  is  com- 
monly rv>rarde*l  as  one  of  the  '  reformers  liefore 
the  Reformation.'  It  is  assumed  that  because  be 
qaarrvlled  with  the  head  of  the  church  on  a  matter 
c-f  discipline,  he  must  have  been  a  '  Protestant' 
Bat  notiung  could  tie  further  from  the  fact  than 
mtrh  an  assumption.  He  lielonged  to  that  class 
of  mind*  who  look  at  truth  not  from  the  side  of 
rf-Wriv,  but  of  practice.  He  would  have  accepted, 
with  acquiescence,  any  new  doctrine  from  the 
Vatican,  bnt  a  knavish  trick  was  not  to  be 
en fared,  even  at  the  hands  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  !  It  is  in  the  last  degree  futile,  therefore, 
to  claim  hum  as  a  precursor  of  men  like  Luther, 


or  Calvin,  or  Knox.  In  politics,  he  was  a  con- 
stitutionalist, and  a  frieud  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  heartily  interested  in  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  such  liberty  as  England  then  enjoyed 
His  learning  was  prodigious,  almost  inspiring  awe 
among  his  coiitomjM>raries.  I«atin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  music  were 
among  his  attainments.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  also  particularly  lauded  G.  was  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  authors  that  England  ever 
produced.  The  list  of  his  works,  as  given  by  Or 
Pegge,  of  which  only  n  few  have  been  published, 
occupies  25  closely -printed  pages  in  quarto.  For 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  life  and  character, 
Bee  Mr  Brewer's  Monumriita  Frit  »c' senna,  and  the 
collection  of  his  letters  edited  by  Mr  Luard,  and 
published  (1862)  under  the  title,  liolitrti  Grout  UsU 
Ep'tucopi  ijuondam  Lincoiititn&i/i  KpistoLr, 

GROSSULARIA'CKiB,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous    plants,  containing  about    100  known 


nng 

8|tectes,  all  shrubs,  natives  of  tem]>erate  climates, 
and  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
alternate  lobed  leaves.  The  calyx  is  4— 5-cleft,  the 
tube  entirely  or  in  part  adherent  to  the  ovary  ;  the 
petals  are  very  small,  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  calyx  ;  the  stamens  are  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placenta;  ;  the  fruit  is  a  lierry  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  flower,  having  numerous  seeds  im- 
mersed in  pulp,  and  suspended  by  long  threads  ;  the 
UsUt  externally  gelatinous,  adhering  linnly  to  the 
horny  albumen.  The  most  important  species  of  the 
order  arc  the  Gooseberry  (q.  v.)  and  Currants  (q.  v.). 

GROSSWA'ROEIN  (Magyar,  Xagg-  Varad),  a 
town  of  I'pper  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  South 
Bihar,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  Sabes 
Kbrbs  ('  the  rapid  Kotos'),  38  miles  south-south-cast 
of  Oebreczin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  a  non-united  Greek  bishop,  and  consists  of 
the  town  of  G.  projier,  and  eight  suburbs.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  formerly  a 
fortress.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches, 
of  which  there  are  22,  including  the  cathedral,  a 
magnificent  edifice.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  esjs?cially  in  pottery,  iu  cattle- rearing,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  town  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Vienna.  Pop.  with  the  suburbs, 
21,300;  without  the  suburbs,  8100.  G.  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Turks  in  1660,  and  by  the 
Austrian*  in  1692. 

GROTE,  George,  politician  and  historian,  waa 
J>orn  1794  at  ClayhUl,  Beckenham,  Kent  He  is  of 
German  extraction,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in 
London  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  last  century.  His 
grandfather,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  G.  Prescott, 
founded  the  London  bank  still  known  by  their 
joint  names.  G.  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House, 
and  entered  his  father's  Imnk  as  a  clerk  when  only 
16.  In  the  intervals  of  business,  he  studied  with 
unremitting  ardour.  In  the  year  1823,  he  began 
to  amass  materials  for  a  History  of  Greece.  Being, 
however,  heartily  and  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  cause  of  progress  and  jtolitical  freedom,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  agitation  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation  which  ended  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  success- 
fully contested  the  city  of  London  as  a  radical 
reformer,  and  continued  to  represent  the  city  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1841.  In  parliament 
he  became  the  champion  of  vote  by  ballot,  and 
his  annual  sjieeche*  on  l>ehalf  of  secret  voting  are 
believed,  by  the  friends  of  the  ballot,  to  have 
remained  unanswered  to  this  day.  After  an  honour- 
able and  consistent  parliamentary  career,  he  retired 
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order  to  devote  himself  U. 


G.  proposed,  in  bis  own 


from  political  life,  in 
his  History  of  Greece,  u.  proj 
words,  to  '  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hell  a*,' 
and  he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  nobly 
accomplished  his  task.  The  compliment  which 
he  pays  to  others  may  safely  be  applied  to  himself, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  hi*  Jlutory  of  Grttct  (12 
vol*.  Lond  1846— 1*50),  that '  the  poets,  historians, 
orators,  and  philosophers  of  Greece  have  been  all 
rendered  both  more  intelligible  and  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  student ;  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
Grecian  world  may  now  lie  conceived  with  a  degree 
of  fidelity  which,  considering  our  imperfect  mate- 
rials, it  is  curious  to  contemplate.'  His  views 
of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Athenian  politics,  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  unduly  tinged  by  his  English 
notions  and  feelings,  and  many  will  think  him  less 
eminent  as  a  political  or  historical  philosopher  than 
as  an  historian.  The  style  is  sometimes  complained 
of  as  dry  and  unattractive;  but  his  History,  with 
all  its  defect*,  is  a  noble  monument  of  erudition  and 
genius,  and  beyond  all  question  the  best  History 
of  Greece  extant.  G.  has  also  written  some  pam- 
phlets on  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributions 
to  the  reviews  on  classical  subjects. 

GROTESQUE,  a  style  of  classical  ornament,  so 
called,  in  the  13th  c  from  its  having  been  redis- 
covered in  the  excavations  made  in  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  other  ancient  Roman  buildings,  the 
Italian  word  arotto  applying  to  any  subterranean 
chamber.  This  light,  fantastic  style  was  much  in 
favour  during  the  Renaissance.  It  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  transformations,  from  the  animal  to 
the  vegetable,  aud  mingles  all  the  natural  kingdoms 
in  the  most  fanciful  and  picturesque  confusion. 
The  name  grotesque  thus  came  by  degrees  to  mean 


a  fanciful  combination  of  natural  ideas  as  applied 
to  ornament.  Thus,  all  the  picturesque  animal 
and  vegetable  invert  ions  of  the  medieval  artists  are 
grotesques.  Some  of  these  are  very  )>eaut:fnl,  and 
others  very  picturesque,  aud.  generally,  an  idea  of 
some  value,  such  as  boldness,  fierceness,  dignity, 
&C  is  expressed.  In  this  mode  of  application,  the 
grotesque  is  a  valuable  quality  in  art;  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  debased,  as  in  the  monstrosities 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  its  value  is  lost. 

GROTIUS,  Hugo,  or  De  Gkoot,  was  born  at 
Delft,  10th  April  158a  His  father,  Jan  de  Groot, 
was  burgomaster  of  the  town,  and  also  curator  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  In  his  11th  year  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  Joseph  Scaliger. 
In  his  15th  year  he  took  his  degree.  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Olden  Barneveldt, 
the  grand-pensionary,  on  his  embassy  to  France, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  his 
talents  and  conduct  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Henry  IV.  Ou  bis  return,  he  began  to  practise  as 
a  lawyer ;  and  in  1607  was  appointed  fiscal -general, 
and  in  1613  council-jiensiouary  at  Rotterdam.  But 
the  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  and  tlteir 
opponents  were  now  at  their  height  in  Holland  ; 
Olden  Barneveldt  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  former,  and  G.  also  supjtorted 
them  by  his  writings  and  favo«ir.  These  reli- 
gious, or  rather  theological  strifes  had,  however, 
lie 


a  political  significance  also ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  both  Olden  Barneveldt  and  G.  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  dominant 
I  arty  under  Prince  Maurice  (see  BaxNEVELDr). 
Olden  Barneveldt  was  beheaded  in  1619,  and  G. 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  castle  of 
Lovenstein.  He  escaped,  however,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  his  wife,  who  managed  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  books  and  linen,  while  she  remained  in  prison 
in  his  stead.  Her  devotion  was  applauded  even  by 
his  stern  masters,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

For  some  time,  G.  wandered  about  in  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  finally  escaped  to 
France,  where  Louis  XIII  bestowed  upon  nim  a 
pension  of  3000  livres ;  but  not  (laying  sufficient 
court  to  Richelieu,  he  lost  the  king's  favour,  and 
in  1631  hiB  pension  was  withdrawn.  A  friendly 
letter  from  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  by  the 
intrigues  of  hia  enemies,  sentence  of  perpetual  exile 
was  soon  passed  upon  him.  He  now  removed  to 
Hamburg,  and,  while  there,  he  received  invitations 
from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  aud  Spain  ; 
but  the  protection  promised  him  by  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern,  and  Queen  Christina's  taste  for  litera- 
ture, induced  him  to  enter  the  Swedish  service 
in  1634.  As  ambassador  at  the  French  court  ( 1635 
— 1645),  he  gained  universal  reajiect.  On  his  return 
I  to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  his  native  country, 
and  was  received  in  Amsterdam  with  the  most 
distinguished  honour.  Equally  flattering  was  his 
reception  by  the  Swedish  queen ;  but  the  literary 
dilettantism  of  Christina's  court  did  not  suit  so 
serious  and  solid  a  scholar,  whose  thoughts  were 
always  of  the  broadest  ami  most  forecasting  nature. 
Besides,  the  climate  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  he  was  probably  anxious  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  land.  In  conse- 
quence, he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  office  to  the 
queen,  who,  when  she  found  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  stay,  presented  him  with  a  sura  of 
10,000  crowns  and  some  costly  plate,  liesidee 
placing  at  his  disposal  a  vessel  to  conduct  him 
down  the  Baltic  to  Lubeck.  A  storm  compelled 
him  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  While 
proceeding  towards  LUbeck,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  and  died  at  Rostock,  28th  August 
1645.  To  the  talents  of  a  most  able  statesman,  G. 
united  deep  and  extensive  learning.    He  was  a 

C found  and  enlightened  theologian — perhaps  tho 
t  exegetc  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
an  acute  philosopher,  a  judicious  historian,  and  a 
splendid  jurist    Altogether,  he  was  what  Men  Ape 
called  him,  '  a  monster  of  erudition.'    His  metrical 
translations  from  the  Greek  authors  also  display 
superior  poetical  powers ;  he  was  one  of  the  Wst 
modern  writers  of  Latin  verse,  and  likewise  com- 
posed poems  in  the  Dutch  language.    In  spite  of 
his  broken,  wandering,  and  checkered  career,  Ci. 
found  time  to  write  a  great  variety  of  works.  The 
first  was  the  Mare  Litjcrum,  in  which  he  defended, 
the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  East  India  trade.  Hia 
chief  work,  however,  is  that  entitled  De  Jure  Be-Ui 
et  PucU,  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.    It  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  international  law,  and  has  long  Vx.'en 
used  as  a  tcxt-l>ook  on  the  subject  in  many  univer- 
sities.   Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention 
Annates  et  Hittoritt  de  Rebu*  lldgio*  (Amsterdam, 
1657),  written  in  a  style  that  equals  Tacitus  for 
concise  and  pointed  power;  AnmtUttione*  in  V rt t*Jt 
Tetfamentum  (Paris,  1644);  Annotations  in  A^n^m, 
Tettamentum  (Paris,  1644);  De  Satutf'actione  Ckruiti  j- 
and   De    Vrritate   ttelinionia    Christiana  (Leyt.len* 
1627),    translated    even    into    several  Oriental 
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languages,  and  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement, 
vigorous  logic,  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  reckoned 
lie  best  'apology'  for  (Jbristiauity  ia  modern  times. 
— Comjare  Butler,  Lift  of  O rati  us  (London,  182o) ; 


D«  Vries,  Huig  de  Oroot  en  Maria  van  Kei</c>«Ur 
gat  ( A  Hist.   1827) ;  Creuzcr,  Luther  und  Hugo 
OrUitt  (Heitlelb.  1846). 

GRO'TTA  DEL  CANE,  or  GROTTO  OF  THE 
DOG.  is  a  noted  cave  near  Naples,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Agnaao  and  of  Puzzuoli.  It  ia  about  10 
feet  deep,  4  feet  wide,  and  9  high,  and  is  so  full 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  a  ear  the  door,  that 
little  animals  introduced  into  it  soon  die,  and 
tj]*-n»  placed  near  the  ground  are  extinguished. 
This  cave  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
practice  of  introducing  small  dogs,  which  are  soon 
almost  deprived  of  life  by  the  gas,  but  recover  if 
quickly  plunged  into  water. 

GROTTA'GLIE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  about  12  miles  north- 
east of  Taranto.  Pop.  7460.  It  dates  its  origin 
frutn  the  10th  c,  when  the  inhabitants  of  several 
surrounding  villages,  that  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  Longobards  and  Saracen*,  sought  refuge  here, 
and  gave  the  name  of  O.  to  their  new  dwellings, 
from  the  grott?  or  caves  which  intersect  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands. 

GROUND,  in  Painting,  the  coating  or  prepara- 
tion put  on  the  surface  of  the  panel,  board,  or 
canvas  on  which  a  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Artists 
attach  great  importance  to  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  ground,  an  tending  in  no  small  degree  to 
affect  the  technical  quality  of  the  work.  In  forming 
an  opinion  on  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  kind  of 
ground  used  is  always  taken  into  consideration,  for 
u  different  epochs  and  schools,  particular  grounds 
vtre  used.    The  works  of  the  Italian  school  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  time  of  Raphael  were  all 
painted  on  white  grounds,  and  almost  always  on 
panels,  even  when  the  works  were  large,  and  many 
pieces  had  to  be  joined.     The  prejanvtion  was 
composed  of  yrsw,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  sue,  and  the  ground  was  of  course  absorbent 
Afterwards,  when  canvas  came  to  be  generally 
used,  the  works  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schoou 
were  generally  painted  on  an   oil  ground  of  a 
doll  red  colour ;  and  when  this  was  not  covered 
by  the  artist  with  a  thick  iiujxuto  or  body  of 
paint,  the  picture  was  apt  to  become  black  and 
heavy,  a  faidt  very  marked  in  the  works  of  the 
school   of   the  Carracci  and  the  Neapolitan  and 
later  Roman  schools.    The  works  of  the  Dutch 
sad  Flemish  masters,  which  are  distinguished  for 
oniiiancy  and  transparency,  were  painted  on  light 
ground*,  varying  from  white  to  gray,  and  their 
practice  is  generally  followed  in  this  country  and 
in  the  modern  schools  abroad.    The  term  <j round  is 
also  applied  to  different  parts  of  a  picture,  as  the 
f>rryr<jund,  or  portion  of  the  picturAon  which  are 
placed  tiie  figures  or  objects  represented  as  nearest 
tiie  9}«ectator ;  Uickground,  the  part,  particularly  in 
portrait«,  Ixdiind  or  on  which  it  is  intended  to  set 
off  or  relieve  the  head,  figure,  or  group  depicted. 
The  portion  of  a  model  or  carving  from  which  the 
figures  are  projected,  is  styled  the  ground. 

GROUND-ANNUAL,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
is  an  annual  rent  or  annuity  paid  by  the  owner  of 
land  to  a  creditor  or  to  the  vendor  of  the  laud,  and 
ia  moat  respects  corresponds  to  Ground- rent  (q.  v.) 
m  England,  though  the  parties  stand  in  a  converse 
relation.  It  also  resembles  a  Rent-charge  (q.  v.) 
in  England,  with  a  like  distinction.  Thus,  when  a 
vendor  sells  his  land,  and  instead  of  taking  a 
;^rap  soxa  for  the  price,  prefers  a  sum  by  way  of  a 


jterpetual  annuity  or  rent,  he  conveys  the  land  in  fee 
to  the  disponee  or  purchaser,  subject  to  this  ground- 
annual,  which  is  a  burden  on  the  lands  for  ever 
after.  The  vendor  or  creditor  is  then  called  the 
ground-aunualer,  and  if  the  ground-annual  is  not 
paid,  he  is  entitled  as  a  remedy  to  poind  the 
ground,  i.e.,  seize  all  the  goods,  whether  of  the 
owner  or  his  tenants,  which  arc  found  on  the  lands, 
aud  j»y  himself,  or  he  may  sue  the  debtor.  But 
he  cannot,  as  a  ground-landlord  can  do  in  England, 
poind  the  goods  of  the  debtor's  tenants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  current  term's  rent  or  airears  due 
by  them. 

GROUND  DOVE  axi>  GROUND  PIGEON  are 
names  giveu  to  those  birds  of  the  family  Columbidai 
which  in  characters  and  habits  approach  most  to 
the  ordinary  gallinaceous  type,  'ihey  have  short 
and  rounded  wings,  with  much  inferior  jwwer  of 
flight  to  pigeons  in  general ;  their  legs  are  longer, 
and  their  feet  rather  adapted  for  walking  than  for 

irrasping.  They  are  little  arboreal  iu  their  habits, 
nit  live  mostly  on  the  ground.  Many  of  them 
run  very  quickly.  They  nave  not  in  general  much 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  but  among  them  are  the 
beautiful  Bronze-wings  (q.  v.)  of  Australia. 

GROUND- IVY  (GUxMma  kederaem,  united 
with  the  genus  Ntprta  by  some  botanists  as  N. 
OUchoma),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  LahinUt,  a 
common  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  waste  places,  plantations,  hedges,  Ac,  in 
a  dry  soil  It  has  a  creeping  stem,  kidney-shaped 
crenate  leaves,  and  axillary  blue  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  The  flowers  have  four  ascending  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short,  a  15-nerved  5- toothed  and 
equal  calyx,  the  anthers  before  bursting  approaching 
in  pairs  and  forming  a  cross.  A  tea  prepared  from 
the  leaves  is  in  great  repute  among  the  poor  in 
mauy  places,  and  the  plant  is  stimulant,  aromatic, 
and  of  use  in  pectoral  complaints.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  used  in  England  /or  clarifying  and  flavour- 
ing ale,  which  was  then  called  Gill-ale  or  Gell-ale, 
from  Gill  or  GelL  an  old  name  of  this  plant ;  but 
this  use  has  been  discontinued  since  the  introduction 
of  hops. 

GROUND-NUT,  a  term  variously  employed, 
to  denote  the  seed  of  the  Araehi*  A.v/w./ffa  (see 
Araciils),  and  the  tul>ers  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants,  also  called  Earth-nuts  (q.  v.). 

GROUND-RENT,  iu  the  Law  of  England,  is  the 
rent  which  a  person,  who  intends  to  build  ujion  a 
piece  of  ground,  Jtays  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  a  ccrtaiu  8|>ecitied  term,  usually  99 
years.  The  usual  arrangement  between  the  owner 
of  the  freehold  of  land  and  a  sjteculating  builder,  is 
of  this  kind  The  builder  pays  a  certain  annual 
sum  by  way  of  rent  to  the  owner,  who  is  thereafter 
called  the  ground-landlord,  and  then  commences  to 
build  upon  the  land.  The  builder  then  lets  the 
houses,  and  in  doing  so  he  of  course  includes  iu  the 
rent  which  he  puts  u|>on  each  house  a  proportionate 
part  of  this  ground-reut,  which  he  himself  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  ground-landlord,  so  tliat  practically 
the  tenant  pays  both  the  rent  and  the  ground -rent, 
the  latter  being  so  called  because  it  issues  out  of 
the  grouud,  independently  of  what  is  >Hiilt  upon 
it.  Ground-rents  often  form  a  safe  investment  for 
capital,  because  the  security  is  good.  This  security 
consists  in  the  ground-landlord  being  able,  when- 
ever his  ground-rent  is  in  arrear,  to  distrain  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  he  finds  on  the  premises, 
to  whomsoever  they  may  belong;  and  as  the 
ground-rent  is  generally*  small  sum,  conquered  with 
the  furniture  of  the  tenant,  he  is  always  sure  to 
recover  its  full  amount  This  power  of  distress 
the  tenant  has  paid  his  rent  to  his 
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own  landlord  or  not ;  but  if  at  any  time  the  tenant 
has  l>een  obliged  to  jay  the  ground-landlord  the 

1 'round-rent,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  own  land- 
.»rd  in  general  to  jwy,  he  may  deduct  such  sum 
from  the  next  rent  lie  pays,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
may  set  oft'  the  one  against  the  other  so  far  as  it 
will  go.  Strictly  tpeoJdng,  there  are  thus  two 
landlords.  The  ground-landlord  is  the  over-land- 
lord, and  has  the  paramount  security  ;  the  other 
landlord  is  landlord  to  the  tenant  who  actually 
occupies,  hut  U  himself  tenant  to  the  ground-land- 
lord, for  he  merely  holds  a  hose.  He  is  what  is 
called  a  mesne  landlord.  At  the  end  of  the  1)9  years, 
or  whatever  other  term  is  fixed  u|H>n,  the  w  hole  of 
the  building  becomes  the  property  of  the  ground- 
landlord,  for  the  interest  of  the  builder  or  his 
assignees  then  expires  by  eftluxion  of  time  ;  and 
as  the  building  is  a  fixture,  anil  cannot  l>e 
carried  away,  it  thus  falls  in  to  the  landlord, 
and  often  thereby  creates  a  great  accession  of 
■wealth. 

Ground-rent  corresponds  to  Jru  in  Scotland,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  feu-rent  in  the  latter  cos*' 
lasts  for  ever,  there  being  no  definite  term  fixed  for 
its  - 


GROUND  SQUIRREL  (7«wii««>,  a  genua  of 
rodent  quadmi>cds  of  the  Squirrel  family,  differing 
from  the  true  squirrels  in  the  possession  of  cheek- 
pouches,  in  having  a  more  slender  body  and  shorter 
legs,  and  in  other  less  imjiortaut  particulars ;  but 
most  of  all  in  their  habits,  residing  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  and  seldom  ascending  trees  to  any  consi- 
derable height  They  are  of  small  size,  are  all 
longitudinally    tripvd  on  the  back  and  sides,  are 

and  emit  a  peculiar 


Ground  Squirrel. 

'chipping  clucking  sound,  vtry  widely  differing 
from  the  quacking,  chattering  cry  of  the  squirrels.' 
A  well-known  species  is  the  Hackee  or  Ciiip- 
PINU  Syi'iitKEL  (V*.  LyHeri)  of  North  America,  of 
a  brownish-nray  colour,  stri]>ed  with  black  and 
yellowish  white,  the  belly  white.  It  is  much  per- 
secuted by  boys,  with  whom  the  hunting  of  it  is 
a  favourite  s|Nirt.  The  fur  is  naed  for  muffs, 
tippet*.  ftc.  Other  species  of  G.  8.  ore  found  in 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

GROUNDLING  {Botia  Urnia),  a  small  fish  of 
the  family  Ci/prinnltr,  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
England.  It  is  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
long.  It  receives  it*,  name  from  habitually  keeping 
close  to  the  bottom.  It  is  probably  often  mistaken 
for  the  Loach  to.  v.),  which  it  much  resembles  ;  but, 
besides  its  smaller  size,  it  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
pressed form,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
forked  spine  beneath  each  eye.  These  have  been 
lis 


made  generic  distinctions.  Several  species  having 
these  characters  are  found  in  the  Ganges. 

GROU'NDSEL,  the  common  name  of  those 
specie*  of  Srneao  (q.  v.)  which  have  small  heads  of 
flowers  either  destitute  of  ray  or  with  the  ray  rolled 
Uuk.  The  Common  G.  (S.  vuUjarui),  one  of  the  most 
I  lent. tul  of  weeds  in  waste  and  cultivated  grounds 
in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  usually 
destitute  of  ray.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  annual, 
of  rapid  growth,  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  with 
pinnatilid  leaves,  and  small  yellow  head*  of  flowers ; 
lloweriiig  at  all  season*,  even  in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  mihl ;  and  its  seed*,  like  those  of  other 
CompwtiUt,  ore  widely  diffused  by  means  of  their 
hairy  pappus,  being  wafted  about  by  the  wind.  It 
has  a  rather  disagreeable  amell ;  but  birds  ore  very 
fond  of  the  young  buds  and  leaves,  and  cage-birds 
are  fed  on  them.  It  has  a  saltish  taste,  wheuce  its 
name.  Its  leaves,  lteaten  into  a  coarse  pulp,  and 
externally  applied  to  the  stomach,  cause  vomiting 
some  hour.-  alter  their  appUcation  ;  it  also  makes 
a  good  i>oidtice  for  boils  and  sprains  —The  other 
British  species  ore  weeds  of  very  similar  appearance, 
but  arc  stronger,  have  a  more  disagreeable  odour, 
and  arc  viscid  to  the  toucli. — Like  other  annual 
1  weeds,  the  groumlmJ*  ore  to  be  hoed  down  or  pulled 
as  they  appear,  when  the  ground  is  in  crop. 

GROUP,  the  combining  of  several  bodies  so  as 
to  form  an  agreeable  whole.    In  drawing,  one  or 
more  groups  compose  the  picture,     A  bunch  of 
,  grapes,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid  have  )>een  taken  by 
different  artists  as  the  model  form  of  a  group. 

GROUSK  (Tttrno),  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
which,  as  defined  by  Linmeus.  included  partridges, 
quails,  and  all  the  birds  now  forming  the  family 
Trtmtmidrr,  ami  divided  into  many  genera.  The 
Tttinonida  have  a  very  short  bill,  rather  thick, 
sharp,  and  a  little  curved,  and  very  generally  a 
naked  red  patch  over  or  behind  the  eye.  They 
have  three  toes  before,  aud  generally  one  hind  toe, 
placed  high  on  the  tarsus,  but  the  fund  toe  is  often 
very  short,  and  sometime*  wanting.  Those  to  which 
the  name  G.  is  ]M>pnlarly  given  have  the  legs 
feathered  to  the  feet,  but  iu  the  genus  Tttrno,  as 
now  restricted  by  ornithologist*,  the  toes  are  not 
feathered ;  in  moorfowl  and  ptarmigan,  they  are  com- 
pletely so,  and  these  have  therefore  beeu  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus,  Lai/opii*.  Partridges,  quails, 
Ac.,  which  have  not  the  tarsi  feathered,  are  regarded 
as  connecting  the  families  Trtraonidir  aud  Pfuiiti- 
anidat,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  latter, 
although  their  intimate  connection  with  the  former 
is  generally  recognised.  Some  of  the  Tttraonitbv 
are  polygamous,  aud  this  is  the  case  with  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  sitecies  of  the  genus  TVrrao,  whilst 
those  of  Lago/ms,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair.— > 
The  genus  Tctmo  contains  the  largest  birds  of  the 
family,  exceeded  in  this  resiiect  by  almost  no  other 
gallinaceous  birds  They  nave  n  full  figure,  with 
much  uiuscnl.-rr  power,  the  toil  is  longer  than  in 
most  of  the  family,  is  composed  of  broad  feathers, 
aud  generally  rounded.  The  females  differ  very 
considerably  in  pluinage  from  the  males,  which  are 
j  often  resplendent  in  black,  brown,  green,  and  blue. 
The  species  arc  natives  of  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate jiart*  of  Eun>pe,  Asia,  and  America,  tho 
J  regions  in  which  the  TetraonHce  in  general  are  most 
abundant,  although  some  of  the  family  are  found  in 
j  warmer  ami  more  southern  countries. — The  largest 
|  species  of  Tetrao  is  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.),  ood 
(J.,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods  (  /'.  urogattu*) ;  and  next 
to  it,  auioug  Eurn]»ean  si>ecics,  ranks  the  Black- 
cock (q.  v.),  (T.  (Arir),  the  only  other  Euroiiean 
8|>ecies  indeed,  if  the  somewhat  rare  T.  hybridM  of 
■  Europe,  the  RacUthiih*  of  the  Swede* 
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(see  Blackcock),  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
mere  accidental  intermixture  of  these  two.  -The 
Pinnated  (1.,  or  Prairie  Hex  (71  cupido)  of  North 
America,  is  rather  smaller  than  the  blaJccock  ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  yellowiln-red,  with  ' 
bars  and  crossings  of  black  ;  the  tail  is  very  short 
and  much  rounded.     The  male  has  neck-tufts  of  , 
narrow  feathers,  the  largest  of  which  are  five  inches 
long,  and  is  still  more  remarkably  adorned  with  two 
loowe  pendulous  wrinkled  Bkins,  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  neck  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  capable 
of  inflation  with  air,  and  when  inflated,  resembling 
in  bulk,  colour,  and  surface,  middle-sized  oranges.  1 
This  sj>eeies  of  G.  chiefly  inhabits  dry  ojien  dis- 
tricts, studded  with  trees  or  patches  of  brushwood  I 
It  was  at  oue  time  common  in  New  Jersey  and  j 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the  western  prairies,  but 
has  always  become  rare  as  a  district  has  become 
cultivated  and  populous,  notwithstanding  laws  in 
tome  cases  enacted  for  its  preservation.  It  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  where  it  > 
was  at  one  time  so  extremely  abundant,  that  children 
were   constantly  employed  to  prevent  its  depre-  ! 
dations  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  multitudes  ' 
were  shot  and  trapped  merely  to  be  thrown  away.  ' 
In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
exists,  but  is  not  aimndant.     It'  congregates  in 
flocks  in  winter,  which  break  up  iuto  smaller  parties 
in  spring.    The  males  have  many  combats  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season.     Their  voice  is 
described  as  a  low  tooting  or  booming.    They  strut, 
after  the  manner  of  turkeyco^ks,  with  wings  let 
down  to  the  ground,  and  neck -feathers  erected. 
Certain   spots,  known  in  the   western  parts  of 
America   as  their  acratchin<j-}>liict»,  seem  to  be 
specially    appropriated    for    their   displays  aud 
combats,  and  there  considerable  numbers  often  meet 
about  daybreak,  dispersing  again  after  the  sun  is  [ 
op.    Many  arc  shot  on  such  occasions.    The  fowl  of  | 
the  Pinnated  G.  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  the  buds  j 
of  trees  and  bushes,  insects,  &c    It  is  highly  prized 
for  the  table  in  those  jwrts  of  America  where  it  is 
rare.    The  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  blackcock. — 
The  SroTTKD  G.,  or  Canadian  G.  |  T.  Canath-nx'*), 
is  smaller  than  the  Pinnated  G.,  about  equal  to  the 
Scottish  moorfowL    It  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  is  plentiful  near  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  forests  of  pine  or  tir.  feeding 
much  in  winter  on  the  leaves  and  hranchleta  of 
the<«e  tree*,  as  well  as  on  their  seeds,  whence  it  is  i 
often  called  the  Spruce  Partridge.    From  this  food  ' 
the  flesh  acquires  a  strong  and  pecidiar  flavour  in  | 
winter.    The  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  mostly 
brownish  black,  transversely  liarred  with  brown  ish- 
■ ;  in  some  parts  varying  to  a  rusty  orange.  The 
is  rounded.— The  brsKT  G.  (7*.  oW'o-im)  is  a 
specie*  almost  as  large  as  the  capercailzie,  a  native 
of  the  shady  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia.    The  general  colour  is 
blackish-brown,  the  wings  lighter.    The  tail  is  large 
and  rounded.— The  Moorfowl  (q.  v.),  or  Red  G.  of 
Britain,  is  allied  to  the  ptarmigans  rather  than  to 
these  species,  and  is  called   Red  Ptarmigan  by 
iooh-  systematic  writers,  although  it  is  the  species 
to  which,  in  jiopular  language,  the  name  G.  is 
ahn<*t  exclusively  appropriated  in  Britain.  Other 
species,  often  popularly  called  G.,  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  Bonasia,  Cock  of  the  Plains,  Ganoa, 

SvRBII APTE3,  &C 

GROVES  have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been 
associated  with  religious  rites,  being  chosen  as 
suitable  places  for  them,  or  even  planted  in  order 
to  this  use.  The  pleasantness  of  groves  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  probably  far  leas 
the  sentiments  of  awe  and  solemnity  natur- 
ally excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.  Groves 


became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites,  that  the  planting 
of  a  grove  became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  the 
erection  of  an  altar  or  the  building  of  a  temple. 
Thus, '  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Bcersheha,  and 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting 
God'  (Gen.  xxi.  3.'1).  Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  plant  groves  near  the  altar  of'  the 
Lord  (Deut  xvi.  21,  22),l>eeause  of  their  association 
with  idolatry,  and  with  the  cruel  ami  abominable 
rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  aud  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  Jews. 

GROWING  CORN  on  a  farm,  or  on  land  let 
to  a  tenant,  may  be  distrained  in  England  by  the 
landlord  for  rent  which  is  already  due  and  in  arrear; 
that  is,  the  landlord  may  Beize  and  sell  the  corn  to 
pay  his  rent  In  Scotland,  growing  corn  may  also  be 
sequestrated  by  the  landlord  (which  means  the  same 
thing) ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  for  the  rent  which 
is  current,  and  which  will  become  due  for  the  satne 
year  to  which  the  crop  belongs.  Iu  England,  the 
landlord  can  distrain  for  several  years'  rent  at  one 
time, 

GROWLER  (Orytftt  «almoidr*),  a  fish  of  the 
Perch  family,  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  It  is  of  an 
olive  colour,  dark  on  the  upper  |iarts,  and  becoming 
grayish-white  beneath.  The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  It  affords  good  sport  to  anglers. 
It  receives  its  name  from  a  sound  which  it  emits. 
The  genus  Grystes  has  a  mall  scales  and  only  fine 
cardlike  teeth.  Another  species  is  found  in  the 
Macquarie  River,  in  New  Holland. 

GRUB,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  larva 
of  coleopterous  insects.  See  Coleoptera.  Some 
grulwi  are  too  well  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
for  the  injury  they  do  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
thus  we  hear  of  crojw  suffering  from  Ott  tjruh,\mt 
differeut  species  are  destructive  to  different  kinds 
of  plants.  The  most  imj>ortant  are  noticed  under 
their  proper  names,  and  reference  is  made  from  the 
more  important  cultivated  plants  to  those  grubs 
most  hurtful  to  them. 

GRUB  HER,  an  agricultural  implement  which 
has  recently  come  into  very  general  use,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  forms  or  varieties,  all,  how- 
ever, essentially  the  *aine  in  their  principle  as  well 
as  in  their  uses.  Some  of  the  forms  are  called  by 
their  inventors  Cu  I  tir  a  tors  and  Smrifin-g.  The 
grubl)cr  consists  of  a  framework  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  in  which  are  fixed  r»V«  or  teeth,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved,  and  so  placed 
as  to  enter  the  ground  somewhat  obliquely  when 
the  implement  moves  forward;  the  whole  moving 
on  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  teeth 
may  penetrate  is  regulated;  it  is  provided  with 
various  mechanical  adaptations,  enabling  the  work- 
man  somewhat  to  vary  the  depth,  or  to  lift  the 
teeth  out  of  the  ground  partially  or  altogether,  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  them  of  obstructive 
clods  or  accumulations  of  weeds,  to  turn  at  the  head 
of  a  ridgo,  or  to  travel  to  or  from  the  Held.  The 
grubl>er"is  sometimes  used  for  tearing  up  clover- 
fields  and  stubbles  .before  the  plongh  is  used,  but 
more  generally  in  land  already  ploughed,  to  stir 
it  afresh,  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  to  bring  clods  to  the 
surface,  that  they  may  be  broken,  Ac.  A  grubber 
with  five  teeth  gives  work  for  two  strong  horses. 

ORU'GRU,  the  grub  or  larva  of  Calandm 
palmarvm  (also  called  Rhoncojthonts  pahnarum,  and 
Cordylia  pahnantm),  an  insect  of  the  weevil  family 
[Jlhifueophoro),  inhabiting  Guiana  and  other  tropical 
parts  of  America.  The  perfect  insect  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.    The  grub  is  an  ugly  inactive 
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creature  of  a  whitish  cream  colour,  as  long  and  a* 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  lives  in  the  soft  and 
spongy  central  part  of  the  Cabbage  Palm  (EuUrpe 
oleraceit),  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  extremely  fat 
and  oily,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  not  only 
by  the  Indians,  but  by  many  of  the  European 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  particularly  the 
Dutch.  It  is  cooked  by  roasting,  and  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter,  after  being  sprinkled  with  cayenne 
pepper.  The  fragrance  of  roasted  grugru  is  said  to 
do  most  tempting  to  epicures.  A  cabbage  palm 
which  has  been  cut  down  often  becomes  iu  a  Bhort 
time  almost  Idled  with  grugrus ;  but  they  are 
usually  obtained  from  the  upper  j»art  of  the  stem 
of  growing  palms  near  the  cruwu.  A  negro  is  often 
sent  up  with  a  cutlass,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wood. 

GRU'NBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  province,  on  the  Golden  Lunse,  59  miles  north- 
north -west  of  the  town  of  Liegnitz.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  pierced  by 
three  gates,  and  of  four  important  suburbs,  and 
is  seated  amid  vine-clad  mountains.  G.  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  wine  which  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  700th  year  of  its  trade  in  this  com- 
modity was  celebrated  here  in  October  1850.  Iu 
185S,  50,000  eimers  (755,500  gallons)  of  wine  were 
produced.  G.  has  also  an  active  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  and 
in  silk-spinning  and  dyeing.     Pop.  10,751. 

GRUS  and  GRUII>.«.    See  Crank. 

GRUYERES,  a  small  decayed  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  and  10  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Saane  or 
Sarine.  The  town  is  known  chiefly  from  its  giving 
name  to  the  famous  Gruyeres  cheese,  which  is  made 
in  great  quantities  in  the  surrounding  district 
Pop.  about  400. 

GRY'LLUS,  a  Linmcan  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  UrUiopttm,  answering  to  the  section  SuUator'ui 
(Lat  leapers)  of  later  entomologists,  and  containing 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &e.  The  genus  has 
been  subdivided  into  many  genera,  which  have  Wen 
grouped  into  families  ;  but  great  confusion  exists  in 
tne  nomenclature,  the  crickets  and  their  allies  being 
the  genus  Grylltu,  and  family  GryUUl<r  of  some 
authors,  Arhtta  and  Achr.tidtt  of  others;  grasshoppers 
being  Gryllu*  and  Gryllida  of  sonic,  Lociula  and 
Locutt'ultt  of  others ;  and  locusts,  in  like  manner, 
being  Locuda  and  Loauiulft,  or  A crydlum  and  Aery- 
ditUz.  See  Crickk  i  ,  Gka  --u i  >■  v  u: .  and  Ixhxst.  The 
three  groups  are  very  closely  allied.  They  are  all 
characterised  by  the  large  thighs  of  the  last  pair  of 
legs,  and  great  power  of  leaping.  The  stridulous 
sounds  which  they  emit  are  produced  in  some — 
crickets  and  grasshoppers — by  rubbing  together  the 
liases  of  the  elytne  ;  in  others— locusts— by  rubbing 
the  thighs  against  the  elytra.  The  females  generally 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground. 

GRY8-BOC  (Antitope  mdanoti*  or  Calo(rarfU» 
mdanoti»).  an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  a 
native  of  South  Africn,  and  common  in  most  |>arts  of 
Cape  Colony.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 
The  grys-boc  lives  in^iairs  on  the  plains.  It  is  not 
very  swift,  is  easily  captured,  and  its  flesh  is  much 


bill,  and  being  frugivorous.    The  food  of  the  G. 
consists  of  hard  and  dry  fruits.    It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl ;  the  plumage  t 
11  black  streaks  and  dots, 
bird,  a  c 


The  G.  is  a 


GUA'CHARO  (Sttatomit  Cttri/ienti*),  a  remark- 
able South  American  bird,  of  the  order  Ituesaorrt, 
and  tribe  FUtirnMret,  generally  referred  to  the 
family  Caprimulyulce,  but  widely  differing  from  the 
goatsuckers  and  most  of  that  family,  and  indeed 
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GuAcharo  [Steatomu  Caripentu). 

frugivorous  birds.  It  spends  the  day  in  deep  and 
dark  caverns,  where  great  numbers  congregate  and 
make  their  nests.  Humboldt  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  of  a  visit  to 
the  great  Guacharo  cavern  in  the  valley  of  Caripc, 
near  Cuniana.  This  cavern  is  visited  once  a  year  for 
the  sake  of  the  fat  of  the  young  birds,  which  are 
slaughtered  in  great  numl>crs,  and  their  fat  melted 
and  stored  for  use  as  butter  or  oiL  The  clarified 
fat  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  inodorous,  and  will 
keep  for  a  year  without  becoming  rancid. 

GUAOHINA'XCO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  north  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  103  miles 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  a  jKipulation  of 
6000,  and  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent vanilla  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

GUA'CHOS,  the  name  given  to  the  country- 
people  who  inhabit  the  Pampas  in  the  states  of  La 
Plata,  and  are  engaged  in  rearing  cattle.  Although 
they  pride  themselves  on  being  whites,  they  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Mestizo  class,  and  by  their  intercourse 
with  Indian  women,  contribute  to  approximate  the 
population  of  the  inland  provinces  to  the  type 
of  the  alioriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they  likewise 
greatly  resemble  both  in  their  manners  and  turn 
of  mind. 

GU ADALA J A'RA,  or  GUADALAXARA,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Mexico,  is  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Xalisco,  in  the  Mexican  Confedcra- 
tion.  It  stands  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  .Santiago, 
which,  after  passing  through  Lake  Ghapala,  enters 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  60,000.  As  the  houses  are  mostly 
of  one  story,  the  place  covers  a  wide  extent  of 
surface.  It  contains  the  buildings  for  the  govern- 
ment, a  cathedral,  a  mint,  an  episcopal  palac?,  an 
opera,  large  barracks,  a  college,  ami  many  inferior 
seminaries.  It  has  well-supplied  markets,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  earthen-ware. 

GUADALAJARA  (anc  Arriaen),  a  decayed 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  samo 
name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llenarce, 
35  miles  north-cast  of  Madrid.  It  is  a  large  but 
ill-built  town,  and  contains  many  buildings  of 
interest,  which,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
falling  to  ruin  from  neglect  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  palace  of  the  Mendozas,  the  feudal  lords 
of  G.;  the  PanUon,  in  which  they  are  buried;  and 
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the  churches  of  Sun  Francesco  and  Sao  Esteban. 
C.  »  the  chief  town  of  the  fine  pastoral  and 
wheat  district  of  the  Alcarria.    Pop.  6533. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  Spain,  the 
most  north-eastern  of  the  live  modern  provinces 
into  which  New  Castile  has  been  divided.  See 
Castilk. 

OUADALAVTA'R,  or  TURIA,  a  river  of  Spain, 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  south- 
west of  Aragou,  and  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  in 
s  generally  south-south-east  direction,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  at  (irao,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Valencia.  The  G.,  in  passing  through  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Valencia,  is  divided,  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  into  eight  canals.  Its  mouth  is  much 
tilted  up. 

GUADALQUIVI'R  (Arab.  WadalKtUr,  the 
great  rive r ;  anc.  Baeti*),  the  most  important  river 
of  Spain,  for  the  mass  of  waters  which  it  conveys 
to  the  ocean,  ami  for  the  extent  of  its  natural  navi- 
gation ;  has  its  origin  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  near 
the  eastern  bonier  of  the  province  of  Jaen  ;  Hows  in 
k  general  south-west  direction  through  the  provinces 
of  Jaen,  Cordova,  Sevilla ;  and  forming  the  boundary 
for  alwmt  ten  miles  between  the  provinces  of  Huelva 
and  Cadiz,  falls  iuto  the  Atlantic  at  San  Lucar 
de  Barraroeda,  after  a  course  of  about  260  miles. 
The  princi|>al  towns  upon  its  banks  arc  Montoro, 
Cordova,  and  Sevilla,  to  the  last  of  which,  about  80 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable.  Below 
Sevilla  it  twice  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
forming  two  islands — the  Isla  Menor  and  the  Isla 
Mayor.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Gadajos  and 
the  Jt-nil  on  the  b-ft,  and  the  Guadalimar  and  the 
Guadiato  on  the  right.  The  lower  course  of  the  G. 
is  sluggish  and  dreary  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the 
stream  itself  is  turbid  and  muddy,  and  eats  its  way 
through  an  alluvial  level  given  up  to  herds  of  cattle 
and  to  aquatic  fowls.  There  arc  no  villages  in  this 
district,  which,  though  favourable  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  is  fatal  to  man,  from  the  ague  and 
fever  caused  by  the  numerous  swamps.  There  is  no 
great  trade  on  the  G.  ;  foreign  vessels  arc  generally 
moored  at  the  Isla  Menor,  and  their  cargoes  sent 
up  to  Sevilla  by  means  of  barges. 

GUADALU'PE,  a  river  of  North  America,  rises 
ja  the  southern  section  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  emptying  its 
into  Kapiritu  Santo  Bav,  after  a  course  esti- 
at  al»out  250  miles.    The  geography  of  this 
and  its  capabilities  are  not  yet  well  known. 

GCADALUPE  Y  CALVO,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
ia  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  170  miles  south - 
soath-we*t  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  in  ckwc  vicinity  to  several 
important  silver  mines.    Pop.  10,000. 

GPADELOUTE,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in 
the  Wrtt  Indies,  and  the  most  important  of  those 
which  belonff  to  Franc*,  lies  in  lat  16"  N.  and 
loo?.  61  45'  W.,  and  contains  534  square  miles,  and 
about  1.15.000  inhabitant*,  of  whom  three-fourths 
are  coloured.  It  is  divided  into  Grande  Terre  on 
the  eant,  and  Basse  Terre  or  Guadeloupe  Proper 
on  the  west  by  a  strait  of  about  40  yards  in 
width,  which,  under  the  name  of  Salt  River,  is 
Barigaide  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  separate  islands  is  apparently  out 
U  tdace,  for  of  the  two,  Basse  Terre  is  the  loftier, 
ana  Grande  Terre  is  the  smaller.  Grande  Terre,  J 
generally  low,  is  of  coral  formation ;  Basse  Terre, 
oa  tit**  contrary,  is  traversed  by  volcanic  moun- 
.hich  culminate  in  La  Soufriere  (the  'Sulphur 
-\>  to  the  height  of  5108  feet.  Though  this  \ 
ihc-wj  no  regular  crater,  yet  it  emits,  by  ; 


several  orifices,  columns  of  smoke,  and  even  sparks 
of  fire.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  sub- 
terraneous action,  may  lie  mentioned  a  boiling 
spring  and  frequent  earthquakes.  Basse  Terre, 
on  the  island  of  its  own  name,  is  the  chief  town, 
having  an  indifferent  harlwur.  Connected  with 
G.,  as  dependencies,  are  the  neighbouring  islets  of 
Desirade,  Marie  Galantc,  Lea  Saintea,  and  the 
north  part  of  St  Martin.  In  1856,  the  exports  and 
the  imports  respectively  amounted  to  £687.500  and 
to  £604,166.  In  1848,  slavery  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  the  French  republic.  The  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1403 ;  but  it  was  not 
before  1635  that  it  was  colonised  by  the  French  ; 
and  after  re|>eatcdly  falling  into  the  hands  of 
England,  during  her  wars  with  France,  it  was  at 
length  permanently  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in 
1816. 

GUADIA'NA  (anc.  Ana*),  one  of  the  longest  bnt 
at  the  same  time  the  narrowest  and  jtoorcst  in 
volume  of  the  five  great  Snauish  rivers,  rises  on  tho 
western  boundary  of  Murcia,  about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Alcaraz.  From  its  source  it 
flows  north-west  for  about  30  miles,  after  which 
it  disappears  among  swamps  ;  flows  underground  in 
a  westward  direction  for  nearly  30  miles ,  and  rises 
again  at  Dayroiel.  after  throwing  up  in  its  subter- 
raneous course  numerous  lakes  called  l.na  ojot  (the 
eyes)  de  la  (Juadiana.  From  Davmicl  it  pursues 
a  westward  course  through  La  M nucha  and  the 
province  of  Estreiiiadura,  until,  j»assing  the  town 
of  Badajoz,  it  bends  southward,  and  flows  in  that 
direction,  forming,  for  about  35  miles,  the  boundary 
t>ctween  Spain  aud  Portugal.  Near  the  town  of 
Mbnsaras  it  enters  the  Portuguese  territory,  aud 
flows  through  the  eastern  district  of  the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  Finally,  turning  eastward,  and  again 
forming  the  international  boundary  for  alnuit  30 
miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  below  the  town  of 
Ayamonte.  It  is  about  420  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  only  for  about  35  miles.  Its*  chief  affluents 
are  the  Giguela  on  the  right,  and  the  Javalon  and 
Ardila  on  tho  left. 

GUA'DUAS,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  is  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  republic  which  belongs  to 
South  America  It  stands  near  the  cast  or  right 
bank  of  the  Magdalena,  high  among  the  Andes,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  elevated  towns  on  the-  glol>e, 
being  8700  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

GUAIA'CUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Zygo/diytlacfce,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  having  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers  on  one-flowered  stalks,  often  in  small 
clusters.  The  flowers  have  a  5-partite  calyx,  five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  tapering  style ;  the  fruit 
is  a  capsule,  5- angled  and  5-cellea.  or  the  celts  by 
abortion  fewer,  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  trees  of 
this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  of  their  wood,  generally  known  as  Lignum 
Vila,  but  sometimes  as  Uuaiacum  W<»*t,  and  some- 
times as  Uroz'd  Wotxl ;  as  well  as  for  their  j>eculiar 
resinous  product,  liitaiactnn,  often  but  incorrectly 
called  (»uw  (Juaiacum.  The  species  to  which  tho 
commercial  Lignum  Vibe  and  Guaiacuin  are  com- 
monly rcfcrreil,  is  G.  officinale  a  native  of  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental parts  of  America  ;  a  tree  sometimes  30  or  40 
feet  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate,  obtuse, 
ami  perfectly  smooth  leaflets,  pale  blue  flowers,  a 
furrowed  bark,  and  generally  a  crooked  Btem  and 
knotty  branches.  It  seems  prottable.  however,  that 
other  species,  as  well  as  this,  supply  part  of  the 
G.  wood  aud  resin  of  commerce.  At  present,  the/ 
are  obtained  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St 
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Donun.o.  The  wood  is  imported  in  billet*  about 
three  tV'-t  I-  anil  one  foot  in  diameter,  of  a 
greenish  brown  colour.  This  is  the  colour  of  the 
heart  wooiL  the  nap-wood  ia  5.  lie  yellow.  G.  wood 
is  remarkaU*-  f«>r  the  direction  of  tU  fibres,  each 
layer  of  winch  er««  the  preceding  diac«  >nally ; 
annual  nn.i  are  sean.-ly  to  be  ol«aerved,  and  the 
pith  U  extremely  smalL  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is 
much  valued,  anil  used  for  many  purposes,  chiefly 
by  turn«  rs  ;  *hi|<«"  blocks,  rulers,  jtestles,  and  bowls 
(*ee  ROWLSJ  are  among;  the  articles  most  com- 
monly made  of  it.  When  rubbed  or  heated,  it  emits 
a  faint  disagreeable  aromatic  smell ;  its  taste  is  also 
pumrefit  and  aromatic.  Shavings  and  raspings  of 
the  wood  are  bought  by  apothecaries  for  medicinal 
use.  The  liark  is  also  used  in  medicine  ou  the 
continent  of  Europe,  although  not  in  i  In  tain.  The 
virtues  of  both  wood  and  bark  dt  j<ertd  chiefly  on 
the  resin  which  they  contain,  and  which  is  itself 
in  powder,  pill,  and  tincture.  It  is  an  acrid 
alant,  and  has  been  employed  with  advantage 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  chronic  skin  1 


to  endure  the  climate  of  Britain  and  of  Holland  so 
well,  that  hoj*s  are  entertained  of  its  Incoming 
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certain  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation 
(and  hence  it  is  occasionally  an  effectual  remedy 
in  cases  of  sterility),  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  It 
has  also  been  highly  prais<d  as  a  preventive  of 
gout  Tlio  resin  is  an  ingredient  of  the  well- 
known  Hummer**  Pill*.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  G.  was  the  remedy  most  in  repute  for 
syphilis.  The  resin  sometimes  flows  sjiontaneously 
from  the  stem  of  the  G.-tree ;  it  is  sometimes 
obtained  artilicially.  It  is  of  a  greenish- brown 
colour,  ami  has  a  brilliant  resinous  fracture.  It 
has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  lesvei  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  mouth.  One  of  its  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  is,  that  it  is  coloured  blue  by 
its  oxidising  agents.  It  contains  guamric  arid 
(HO^jHyOj,  which  clwely  resembles  benzoic 
acid,  and  yields,  on  distillation,  certain  definite 
compounds  known  as  ywtiacinr,  j'tp'ojuaiacine,  and 
hijdr'ulr  of  guaiaryl. 

OUAN,  or  YACOU  (/Wo/v),  a  genus  of  large 
gallinace  .us  birds  of  the  family  Craritht.  They 
nave  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat  capable  of  being 
inflated  or  swollen,  and  a  naked  space  around 
each  eye.  The  name  G.  more  |iarticular)y  belongs 
to  1'rnelopr  cri*tata,  a  species  of  which  the  entire 
length  is  alsuit  thirty  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  BrazU  anil  Guiana,  and  has  l*<en  long 
'  iu  South  America.    It  has  been  found 
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in  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe.  Its 
is  much  esteemed. 

GUANA  BACO'A.  See  Havanna. 
OUANAHA'NI,  or  CAT  ISLAND,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  is  generally  regarded  as  Columbus's  first 
discovery  in  the  New  World,  l>eiiig  presumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  San  Salvador  of  the  illustrious 
navigator.  Beeent  criticism,  however,  appears  to 
have  transferred  this  honour  to  Watling  Island  (u.  v.), 
which  is  about  50  miles  to  the  east-south-east. 

GUANA  J  UATO,  orOU  AN  AX  I"  A  TO,  an  inland 
state  of  Mexico,  in  lat  between  20  and  22  N  ,  and 
long.  Wtween  99"  407  and  l<r2=  40  W.,  is  ls.unded  on 
the  N.  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  P..tosi,  ou  the  E. 
by  Ouen'taro,  on  the  S.  by  Michoacan,  and  ou  the 
W.  by  Xalisco.    It  has  an  area  of  12,619  square 
miles,  and  a  ]>opulatiou  in  IS."  of  729,103.  The 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  lofty  plateau  of  Anahuac, 
has  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  aliove  sea-level,  and  ia 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  among  which 
those  of  Santa  Bosa  are  porphyritic,  and  present 
elevations  of  11,400  feet  in  height    The  state  is 
watered  by  no  river  of  consequence.    The  sod  is 
fertile  ;  maize,  wheat,  and  fnjoK-s  (beans)  are  the 
chief  grain  crojw  raised ;  the  vine,  the  rhiii  colo 
rarf't.  or  ml  pcpjicr,  and  the  olive,  are  also  largely 
cultivated.    Among  the  valuable  mineral  products 
of  the  state  are  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
first  in  the  greatest  abundance.    The  manufactures 
are  woollens,  cottons,   leather,  earthen-ware,  and 
refined  sugar.    The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  The 
population   of  the  state  divides  itself  into  throe 
races— 25  jkt  cent  of  the  whole  being  whites,  39 
j>er  cent  Indian,  and  36  p-r  cent  mixed. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  SANTA  FE  I>E  GUANA- 
JUATO, a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  is  irregularly  built  on  au  extremely 
uneven  district  of  hill  and  valley,  in  lat  21  N.,  and. 
long.  100'  50"  W.  The  streets  are  steep  and  tortuous., 
but  the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  have 
gaily  painted  outsides,  green  being  the  lavourito 
colour.  It  contains  many  tine  public  buildings, 
chief  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  the 
(eight  in  numW).  the  college,  the  gym 
theatre,  and  the  mint  G.  standi  in  a  district 
which,  within  a  circuit  of  five  league*,  there 
upwards  of  100  mines.    Top  (1854)  63,000. 

GUANAPA'BO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  rises  in  the  de]>artmcut  of  Caraecaa, 
after  an  easterly  course  of  230  miles, 
Portuguese,  which  again,  through  the  . " 
its  tribute  to  the  Orinoco. 
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GTJ  AN  ARE— GUANO. 


GCANA'Rg,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa.  See 
Gcaxapabo.  On  its  tanks  are  two  towns,  both  of 
which  derive  their  names  from  it :  Guivnarito,  an 
inconsiderable  place ;  and  Guauare,  a  city  of  12,000 
inhabitants. 

GUANOABELI'CA.    See  Hpawavblica. 

GUA  NINE  is  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous 
substance,  which  derives  its  name  fmm  its  ocing 
a  constituent  of  guano ;  it,  however,  also  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  excrement  of  spiders,  has 
been  found  attached  to  the  scales  of  fishes— the 
bleat  for  example -and  seems  to  be  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  mainmaliau  liver  and  ]uncreas. 

G.  belongs  to  that  class  of  bodies  which  were  for- 
merly called  bases,  but  which,  from  their  combining 
equally  with  acids,  bases,  or  salts,  are  now  often 
termed  amides  or  amide-like  compounds. 

By  oxidation  with  i*>rmangauate  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  mva,  oxalic  acid,  and  oxyguauinc,  a 
substance  not  yet  sufficiently  studied. 

With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  guano,  as  it 
has  not  been  found  in  the  recent  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
formed  by  slow  oxidation  (from  atmospheric  action) 
of  the  uric  acid,  much  as  uric  acid  can  be  made  to 
yield  nrea  and  oxalic  acid.  And  in  the  pancreas 
and  liver  it  probably  represents  one  of  those  tran- 
sitory stages  of  disintegrated  nitrogenous  tissue 
which  are  finally  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
more  highly  oxidised  form  of  urea. 

GUA  NO  (derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  huano, 
dang)  is  the  excremeutitious  de|>osit  of  certain  sea- 
fowl,  which  occurs  in  immense  quantities  on  certain 
coasts  and  inlands  where  the  climate  is  dry  aud  free 
from  rain.  Although  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure 
it  comjtaratively  recent  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  its  value  in  agriculture  was  well  known  to 
the  Peruvians  long  before  they  were  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  We  learn  from  the  Mrmarialrt  Jtmles 
of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  published  in  1609,  that  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas  no  one  was  allowed,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  guano  islands  during  the 
breeding  season,  or,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
kill  the  birds  which  yield  this  substance ;  ami  that 
overseers  were  apjtointed  by  the  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  guano  districts,  and  to  assign  to  each 
claimant  his  due  share  of  the  precious  material. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  first  brought  specimens  of 
guano  to  Europe  in  1804,  and  sent  them  to  Fourcroy, 
Vsnquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical  chemists 
©#  the  day. 

Mr  NVal'it,  in  a  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled  j 
Tke  HiMury  and  ProfMTiirA  of  the  Different  Varieties 
of  Xntural  Guano,  remarks  that  the  quality  and 
value  of  these  manures,  commercially,  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  the  amount  of  decomjKwition  to  which 
they  bavvo  been  subjected  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  faecal  matter  of  the  fish-eating 
bird*,  whi<h,  by  its  long  accumulation,  forms  the 
gbAnn  de|»osits,  consists  essentially  of  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatic  compounds,  the  former  being  chietly 
ammonia  salts  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  uric  acid  and  urates  which  exist  in  the  fresh 


excrements  of  these  birds.  The  ammoniacal  portion 
of  these  deposits,  and  some  of  the  phosphates,  are 
tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily  washed 
away  by  rain.  The  late  Professor  Johnston  remarked, 
1  that  4  a  single  day  of  English  rain  would  dissolvo 
out  ami  carry  into  the  sea  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  of  the  largest  accumulations,  and  that  a 
single  year  of  English  weather  would  cause  many 
of  them  entirely  to  diaap]>ear.'  In  dry  climates, 
where  very  little  nun  falls,  as  in  some  jvirts  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  the  dung  deposited  suffers  very  little  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  retains  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  soluble  nitrogenous  and  pbnsphatic 
compounds.  Guanos,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in 
regions  where  rain  falls  freely,  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  soluble  constituents,  but  remain  rich  in 
their  less  soluble  constituents— the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Mr  Kesbit  divides  guanos 
according  to  their  composition,  into  three  classes : 
1.  Those  which  have  suffered  little  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  which  retain  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  original  constituents,  such  as  the  Angainos 
ami  Peruvian  guanos.  2.  .Those  which  have  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  soluble  constituents, 
such  as  the  Ichaboc,  Bolivian,  and  Chilian  guanos. 
3.  Those  which  have  lost  nearly  all  their  ammonia, 
and  contain  but  little  more  than  the  earthy  phos- 
phates of  the  animal  deposit.  Many  of  these  are 
largely  contaminated  with  sand.  In  this  class 
we  place  the  various  African  guanos  (excepting 
that  from  Ichaboc),  West  Indian  guano,  Kooria 
Mooria  (islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia)  guano, 
Sombrero  guano,  Patagonian  guano.  Shark's  Bay 
guano  (from  Australia),  Ac 

Most  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  guano  is  obtained 
from  the  Chinch*  Islands,  which  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  are  situated  about  12  miles  oil'  the  coast  of 
Peru,  between  13  and  14  degrees  S.  lat.  Each  of 
these  islands  is  from  5  to  6  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  consists  of  grauite  covered  with  piano,  in 
some  places  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  in  successive 
horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  colour  from  a  light  to 
a  dark  brown.  Sometimes,  however,  we  come 
on  a  vertical  surface  of  upwards  of  KM)  feet  of 
a  perfectly  uniform  appearance.  If  Humboldt's 
statement  is  correct,  that  4  during  3tH)  vears  the 
coast-binla  have  deposited  guano  only  a  few  lines 
in  thickness,'  the  extreme  age  of  the  lower  strata 
becomes  at  once  obvious. 

The  following  table  represents  the  mean  of  78 
samples  of  Peruvian  guanos,  analysed  by  Mr  Way  : 

Moi'tur*.  ....         .         .  13'67 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia,  .  52  05 
Kurlliv  pl,o»|(hutrs,  .  .  22  ?8 
Alkaline  salts  ronuinlnR  3'34  ph.»sphorie  aci.l.)  „.,- 
and  equal  to  6  B«  soluble  ,.ao.pli4ie  of  lime,  f  0  67 
Sand,  *c.   1>J_ 

KM)  IK)_ 

Ammonia,  per  cent.,  .        .    16  62 

The  following,  from  Muspratt's  Chemutfr;/,  gives 
the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
guano,  the  first  four  l>elonging  to  Nesbit's  second 
class,  and  the  remaining  three  to  his  third  class  : 


Ichsbo*. 

CblUM. 

BollvWa. 

Faiairnabui. 

KoorlA  Mooria. 

Stldanh*  Ba/. 

M«<«t»r»,  .  ..... 

Organic  matter*  and  ttlu  of  ammonia. 

Isrttir  cargo** 

27  3 
»*3 
303 
60 

Iwtl  e»rvtKl 

20  0 

21  4 
20  « 

62 

20-4 
186 
31  0 
7  8 

10  0 
21-6 
51  3 
14  1 

25  0 
18  3 
44  0 
2  1 

181 
124 
42  7 
4  2 
41 
13  ft 

200 
119 
56  4 

ft-S 

31 

29  0 

22  7 

2-7 

10-6 

2  9 

1000 

100-0 

100  0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1O0  0 

Aum-'nU  per  cenU,        .       •  . 

7  3 

6-0 

547 

41 

23 

203 

1-47 
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GUANO. 


The  nitrogen  in  these  analyses  U  calculated  as 
ammonia  for  the  purj*>*e  of  comparison.  In  reality, 
it  exists  in  various  forma  of  combination— viz.,  aa 
uric  acid,  area  occasionally,  urate,  oxalate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  phosphate,  kc,  of  ammonia,  other  urates, 
guanine  (a.  v.),  and  undefined  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Hence,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  complete 
analysis  of  guano  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
labour ;  but  as  its  agricultural  value  depends  mainly 
on  the  quantities  of  ammonia,  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates,  and  alkaline  salts,  which  it  contains, 
such  analyses  as  those  we  have  given  are  sufficient 
for  practical  purt«oses,  and  they  arc  easily  made. 

As  good  Peruvian  guano  sells  at  alxmt  £13  per 
ton,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  adulterate  it. 
Uml>cr,  powdered  stones,  various  earths,  partially 
decomposed  saw -dust,  and  other  sulartancea,  are  used 
for  this  puri>ose,  and  specimens  have  been  sold  con- 
taining men-  traces  of  the  genuine  article.  Hence  it 
is  exjn.-dient  that  large  purchasers  should  cither  send 
a  sample  to  a  good  chemist  for  analysis,  or  should 
cork  up  and  retain  a  small  quantity  in  a  bottle  for 
analysis,  provided  the  crops  to  which  he  has  applied 
his  guano  do  not  answer  reasonable  cxtiectation.  A 
chemist  is  attached  to  most  agricultural  societies 
and  clubs,  who  performs  such  analyses  for  a  moderate 
fee.  The  numerous  analyses  of  Professor  Anderson, 
the  chemist  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  of  other 
chemists,  have  had  a  very  material  effect  in  checking 
the  sale  of  adulterated  guano  in  Scotland.  The 
fanner  can,  however,  readily  apply  the  following 
simple  tents,  which  are  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
detection  of  any  considerable  amount  of  adulteration, 
but  will  likewise  serve  to  distinguish  the  naturally 
good  from  the  naturally  inferior  guanos. 

1.  J'tnt  hy  Drying.— It  the  guano,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  Peruvian  and  Chili  varieties,  is  a 
uniform  powder,  weigh  out  two  ounces,  spread  it 
on  paper,  and  let  it  lie  for  two  days  in  a  <lry  and 
moderately  warm  room.  What  it  may  then  have 
lost  in  weight  must  be  esteemed  superfluous  water. 
Many  sorts  of  guano  are  so  moist  as  to  lose  20  or 
85  JH.T  cent,  of  their  weight  by  this  gentle  drying. 
If  we  wish  to  determine  the  water  with  greater 
accuracy,  a  smaller  quantity  of  guano  should  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  platinum  capsule,  and  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  heat  of 
212"  may  theu  l»c  applied  without  loss  of  ammonia. 

2.  Ttut  by  Vombimiion.  —  Pour  half  an  ounce  of  the 
guano  into  an  iron  Ladle,  such  as  is  used  for  carting 
bullets,  and  place  it  upon  red- hot  coals,  until  nothing 
but  a  white  or  grayish  ash  is  left,  which  must  be 
weighed  after  cooling.  The  best  sorts  of  Peruvian 
guano  do  not  yield  more  than  30  or  33  per  cent,  of 
ash,  while  inferior  varieties,  such  as  Patagonian, 
Chili,  and  African  guano,  leave  a  residue  of  60,  or 
even  80  iir  cent. ;  and  those  which  are  inten- 
tionally adulterated,  may  leave  a  still  larger  residue. 
Genuine  guano  of  all  kinds  yields  a  white  or 
gray  ash  ;  and  a  yellow  or  reddish  ash  indicates  the 
adulteration  with  earthy  matter,  sand,  Ac. 

This   test   is  based   U[>on   the    fact,   that  the 


of  each  kind  of  guano,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
slaked  lime,  into  a  wine  glass;  then  add  two  or 
throe  tcasjioonful  of  waUr,  and  mix  the  substances 
together  with  a  glass  rod.  Lime  being  a  stronger 
base  than  ammonia,  liberates  the  latter  from  the 
ammonia  salts  contained  in  the  guano ;  and  the 
better  the  guano  is,  the  stronger  will  be  the  pungent 
ammoiiiacal  odour  which  escapes  from  the  mixture. 
The  slaked  lime  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and 
well-corked  bottle,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

4.  The  Hot- water  U*t  affords  a  simple  means  of 
determining  the  goodness  of  guana  W  c  may  either 
boil  half  an  ounce  of  dried  guano  in  five  or  six 
ounces  of  wat>  r,  and  filter  the  solution  while  hot,  or 
we  may  place  the  guano  on  a  filter,  and  continue  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  until  the  dnqis  that 
come  through  the  filter  cease  to  yield  any  residue 
when  heated  to  dryness  on  a  glass  slip  held  over  the 
spirit-lamp.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  guano  that  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
the  more  ammonia  salts  does  it  contain,  and  the 
better  it  is.  In  the  best  or  Peruvian  guano,  the 
insoluble  residue  ranges  from  50  to  55  per  cent, 
while  in  the  inferior  varieties  it  may  amount  to  80 
or  1)0  per  cent 

5.  The  Acid  test  serves  to  detect  the  chalk  which 
occur*  in  the  Kooria  Mooria  guano,  and  is  used  as  an 
adulteration  for  other  varieties.  Mix  the  i*<wdercd 
guano  with  a  little  water,  and  add  a  little  hydro* 
chloric  acid  or  strong  vinegar.  If  chalk  is  present, 
effervescence  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid 
occurs. 

6.  The  Weight  affords  the  easiest  test  for  the 
purity  of  guano.  According  to  Professor  Anderson, 
a  bushel  of  pure  Peruvian  guano  should  not  weigh 
more  than  from  56  to  GO  lbs. ;  but  according  to  most 
authorities  it  should  weigh  almost  exactly  70  lbs. 
If  heavier  than  73  lbs.,  it  is  adulterated  w'ith  clay, 
marl,  sand,  or  some  other  impurity. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
relative  values  of  the  fertilising   ingredients  of 

fuano.  Professor  Anderson,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
lighland  Society,  gave  the  following  figures  aa 
indicating,  according  to  the  authorities  named,  the 
value,  per  ton,  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
guano: 


Ammonia,  . 
IioolubU-  pho*phatc  of  I 
lime,     ...  | 
Sol  u  Me  phosphate  of  limr, 
t'olaak. 


Orxiinic  maitera  tex-  \ 
ctuiivc  of  ammonia).  ) 
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1 
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a  «.  a 
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j6   0  0 
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£6  0  0 
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7  0  0 

3?  13  0 

«s  o  « 

f  4  0  0 

M  «  0 

»»  18  (I 

«n  o  n 
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1    U  U 

1    0  II 

1  0  U 
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1  00 

0  10  0 

1  <l  ii 

«t  important  ingredient*,  viz.,  the  nitrogenous 
compounds,  become  volatilised,  and  escaj*,  when 
suhprted  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  The 
difference  of  odour  of  the  vapours  evolved  in  the 
process,  according  as  we  are  working  with  first 
or  third  rate  guano,  must  also  l»e  noticed.  The 
vajHMirn  from  the  better  kinds  have  a  pungent  smell 
like  spirits  of  hartshorn,  with  a  tiecuiinr  piquancy 
somew  hat  resembling  that  of  rich  old  decayed  cheese ; 
while  those  rising  from  inferior  varieties  smell  like 
singed  hom-shavings  or  hair. 

3.  The  Lime  t?*t  "affords  a  ready  means  of  roughly 
determining  the  relative  quantities  of  ammonia  in 
different  (specimens  of  guano.    Put  a  teaspoonful 


From  these  tables  we  can  calculate  the  money- value 
of  any  guano  that  has  been  analysed  in  reference 
to  the  al<ove  constituents.  We  give  the  following 
example  (usiug  Ncsbit's  numl*er»)  of  the  mode  o£ 
valuing  an  average  Bample  of  Peruvian  guano  : 


In  1MW 

Yalwptrran. 

* 

S 

MoUtnrv,  .... 

15  in 

Ammonia  

16  4* 

CO 

SrO 

Oih»r  ornanlc  matter. 

J4-7* 

1 

35 

In«oluhlr  photphale  uf  lime. 

»I3 

8 

»7« 

I'hoaphorle  ncid,  . 

3  13 

Soluble  phosphate  at  lima, 

7«> 

Si 

in 

Alkalis*  sails.     .      .  . 

607 

1 

6 

Silica,  .... 

«*> 

.£134* 

Hence,  as  100  tons  of  this  guano  contain  ingredi 
worth  X1345,  the  value  of  one  ton  is  £13,  9*. 
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GUANTA -GUARANTY. 


If  the  value  of  a  manure  be  calculated,  as  ia  done 
by  Bous-ingault  and  other  chemists,  according  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  one  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano  is  equal  to  334  tons  of  farmyard 
manure.  20  tons  of  horse-dung,  38J  tons  of  cow- 
dung.  224  tons  of  pig-dung,  or  144  tons  of  human 
eicrenunt. 

When  we  consider  what  guano  is — viz.,  that 
being  the  more  or  leas  decomposed  excrement  of 
fish-eating  birds,  it  consists  essentially  of  the  ash 
constituents  of  the  flesh  of  nBh,  together  with 
ammonia  salts— we  need  not  wonder  that  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land  as  a  manure  should  so  largely 
increase  its  productiveness,  '  for  guano,'  says  Liebig, 
'contains  not  only  the  mineral  elements  which  a 
toil  must  possess  to  produce  corn,  but  also  in  the 
ammonia  an  indispensable  element  of  food  which 
serves  to  quicken  their  action,  and  to  shorten  the 
time  required  for  their  assimilation.  On  many 
fields,  the  ammonia  in  the  guano  may,  if  the  weather 
prove  propitious,  possibly  effect  the  assimilation  of 
doable  the  ordinary  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  thus  render  the  amount  of  produce 
yielded  in  one  year  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  obtained  in  two  years  by  these  mineral 
matter*  alone.' 

The  intnxlnction  of  guano  into  this  country  as  a 
manure  is  comparatively  recent  In  1840,  only  20 
casks  of  it  were  im|torted.  In  184),  the  Earl  of 
Derby— then  I«ord  Stanley— spoko  strongly  in  its 
recommendation  at  the  Liver]>ool  meeting  of  the 
Knyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  and  from 
that  time  it  has  come  rapidly  into  use,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports  : 


JSC. 
1*46, 


Ton*.  \  Yr*n. 

Tr>na. 

wsi. 

... 

1  :"i  Hfl!) 

«t»,39B 

IB53, 

.       »  . 

1*3.  It* 

30,oof 

1854, 

.       •  • 

£15,111 

104,*51 

IBM, 

*             •  ■ 

30»,c  iff  1 

.  BU,»<0 

IHM, 

900  000 

1857, 

IS5K, 

35.1,541 

7MU 

1850, 

83.430 

...  1I6,9?5 

IBS'. 

... 

141,435 

1861  lU 

1SS.96I 

.  543,014 

As  we  know  the  chemical  composition  of  natural 
guano,  an  artificial  guano  may  be  readily  com- 
pounded by  the  admixture,  in  due  proportions,  of 
its  constituents.  The  following  mixture,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  forms  one 
of  the  bent  imitations  of  guano,  1324  ,,J*  of  being 
equal  in  power  to  1  cwt  of  good  Peruvian  guano : 
Mix  7S-|  lbs.  of  bone-dust,  25  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  1 4  lb.  of  pearl -ash,  25  lbs.  of  common  salt, 
and  24  Ibo.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  All  these 
material*,  excepting  the  bone-ash,  may  be  procured 
from  any  druggist 

Guano  is  largely  used  for  all  the  cultivated  crops 
on  the  farm.  Being  a  high-priced,  but  concentrated 
and  powerful  fertiliser,  in  ordinary  farm-management 
it  is  applied  with  more  economical  results  to  some 
crops  than  to  others.  On  grasses  proper,  it  is  sown 
broadcast  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  vegeta- 
tion begins  to  start.  At  this  time  the  roots  take  it 
up.  and  prevent  it  from  Wing  washed  out  of  the 
aul.  Clover,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  ia  supjmsed  by  some  to  bo  best  dressed  with 
it  in  autumn,  l>efore  vegetation  is  stopped  for  the 
season.  "Hie  root*  store  un  the  active  principles  of 
the  manure  till  spring,  and  the  plantB  are  in  a  far 
more  vigorous  state  for  the  summer  growth.  From 
two  to  three  cwta  of  guano  per  acre  is  the  common 
allowance  for  grasses  intended  to  l>e  cut  for  hay, 
but  the  Italian  variety  of  ryegrass  will  sometimes 
bear  a  lar;*e  quantity  with  beneficial  results.  Guano 
ia  rather  too  soluble  to  be  applied  to  early  autumn 
sown  wheat-    It  both  stimulates  the  plant  too  much 


before  winter,  and  is  apt  to  bo  partially  washed  out 
of  the  sod  with  the  winUr  rains.  In  moist  springs, 
when  there  are  abundance  of  rains  to  wash  it  in, 
guano  forms  an  admirable  top-dressing  for  winter 
wheat  For  spring  sown  wheat,  and  other  rorcals,  no 
manure  has  a  more  powerful  influence.  The  closer 
that  it  is  put  to  seed,  the  better.  The  common  dress- 
ing is  from  two  to  three  cwta.  to  the  acre  for  cereals. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regulating  the  quan- 
tity, that  the  stronger  the  land  is,  the  larger  the 
quantity  that  can  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of 
yielding  a  profit  The  same  principle  should  be 
observed  in  its  use  for  the  turnip  crop.  As  much 
as  from  four  to  six  cwts.  may  sometimes  be  bene- 
ficially applied  to  early  sown  turnips  on  deep  and 
able  soils,  while  two  to  three  cwts.,  when  farmyard 
manure  is  given,  will  in  general  prove  the  most 
economical  quantity.  Guano  is  apt  to  produce  too 
much  heat  when  it  is  applied  in  large  quantities  to 
late  sown  turnips,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bulbs.  In  such  circumstances,  phosphoric  manures 
will  often  yield  better  crops  at  less  expense.  When 
guano  is  applied  to  beans  or  potatoes,  they  should 
be  also  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  Guano 
docs  not  possess  the  power  of  sustaining  the  healthy 
growth  of  these  plants  on  most  soda  without  some- 
thing else  in  addition. 

GUANTA.    See  Hcanta. 

GUAPEY',  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Bolivia,  and  joins  the  Mamore  on  its  way  to  the 
Amazon,  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles. 

GUAPO'RE,  a  river  of  South  America,  rise*  in 
Brazil,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  unites  with 
the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madera,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon. 

GUARA  NA  BREAD  is  a  kind  of  food  nrepared 
by  the  savages  of  Brazil  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  Paullinia  (natural 
order  Sapindacra),  and  which  has  t>cen  called  P. 
mirtnlis.  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  cakes,  which  are 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  as  very  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  many  disorders,  and  which  contain, 
besides  other  substances,  some  of  them  nutritious, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sulwtance  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  theine  or  caffeine.  The  Brazilian* 
pound  the  Guarana  Bread  in  water,  sweeten  it 
and  use  it  as  a  stomachic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  also 
reputed  aphrodisiac — The  genus  PauUinla  contains 
Beveral   species  remarkable  for  their  extremely 


GUA'RANTY,  or  GUARANTEE,  is  a  contract 
by  which  one  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  debt  ot 
do  some  act  in  case  of  the  failure  of  some  other 
person,  whose  debt  or  duty  it  is  to  do  the  thing 
guaranteed.  The  person  so  binding  himself  is 
generally  called  the  surety  in  England,  while  the 
person  who  is  primarily  liable  is  called  the  princi- 
pal. Thus,  where  A  borrows  money,  and  B  joins  as 
a  party  in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  bond  to  secure  the 
loan,  B  is  a  surety.  Where  B  guarantees  that  certain 
goods  which  are  supplied  to  A  shall  be  ]>aid  for,  he 
is  more  usually  styled  a  guarantor  than  a  surety, 
but  the  Lability  is  the  same. 

Such  a  contract  must  tie  in  writing,  fur  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (29  Charles  II.  c  3)  required  that  no 
action  should  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the 
defendant  upon  any  s]>ecial  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  jierson, 
unless  the  agreement  or  some  memorandum  or 
note  thereof  shoidd  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 

I tarty  to  lie  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
>y  him  lawfully  authorised.  So  that  a  surety  can 
only  1m>  tiouiid  by  some  writing  signed  by  hiuiself  or 
his  ageut.  And  Lord  Tenterden  s  Act  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  14,  a.  6)  enacted  the  same  thing  as  to  persona 
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makin.'  representations  as  to  the  char-actor,  ability, 
or  dealings  of  another,  with  intent  that  the  latter 
may  obtain  credit.  In  order  to  bind  the  surety, 
there  must  also  be  no  deceit  or  misrepresentation 
used  as  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  as  to  the  state  of 
the  accounts.  If  a  guaranty  is  given  to  a  firm,  it  is 
not  binding  after  a  change  in  the  firm,  unless  the 
parties  expressly  stipulate  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
creditor  discharge  the  principal,  or  eveD  giTe  time, 
by  way  of  indulgence  to  him,  the  surety  is  released, 
for  he  is  thereby  put  to  a  disadvantage.  In  general, 
toe  creditor  can  sue  either  the  principal  or  the  surety 
for  the  debt  at  his  option.  If  the  surety  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  of  his  principal,  he  can  sue  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  money  so  paid,  and  is  entitled  to  have 
all  the  securities  assigned  to  him,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  more  effectually. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  is  sultstantially  the  same  as 
reganb  principal  and  surety,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called,  Principal  and  cautioner;  but  there  are  some 
minor  differences,  though  many  of  the  differences 
which  formerly  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  were  swept  awav  by  the  statutes  19  and 
20  Vict  c  97,  and  19  and  20  Vict,  c  60.  The  chief 
differences  now  are,  that  in  Scotland  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  any  consideration  for  the  contract, 
though  the  contract  is  not  by  deed  ;  that  liability 
of  the  surety  continues  seven  years,  whereas  in 
England  it  continues  generally  only  six  years— and 
that  the  discharge  of  tie  surety  can  be  proved  only 
by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  Creditor,  whereas  in 
England  it  can  be  proved  by  oral  evidence,  See 
FaterWs  Comp.  of  E.  and  S.  Laic. 

GUARDAFLT,  Cape  (anc.  Aroma  him  Fronton- 
torium),  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  the  extremity  of  an  immeuse  promontory 
stretching  seaward  in  an  east-north  east  direction, 
and  washed  on  the  north  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
cape  is  in  lat  11°  50  N.,  long.  51°  20'  E 

GUA'RDIAGRE'LK,  a  small  and  unimportant 
town  of  Naples  in  the  delegazion  of  Ahruzzo  Citeriori, 
12  miles  south-south-east  of  Chieti.    Pop,  6190. 

GUARDIAN,  in  English  Law,  is  the  legal 
representative  and  custodier  of  infants,  i.  e,,  persons 
under  the  age  of  21,  and  various  8[>ecics  are  distin- 
guished. Guardian  by  nature  is  rather  a  popular 
than  a  legal  term,  esj»ecially  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  father  or  mother,  who  are  often  called 
guardians  by  nature.  In  its  technical  sense,  it  is 
confined  to  an  ancestor  who  is  said  to  I*?  guardian 
of  his  heir-ap]»arent  Guaniian  for  nurture  is  the 
name  given  to  a  father,  or,  after  his  death,  to  the 
mother,  who,  as  such,  has  the  custody  and  control 
of  children  until  the  age  <>f  14.  Guardian  in  socage 
is  the  term  anciently  given  to  the  next  of  blood 
wh<>  had  the  legal  custody  of  the  person  as  well  as 
estate  of  the  heir  to  lands  which  descend  in  socage 
or  freehold,  until  the  heir  attains  the  age  of  14.  A 
father  may,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a  guardian  to 
his  child.  If  he  do  not  the  lord  chancellor  will 
do  so  ;  but  practically,  this  is  only  done  when  the 
child  is  entitled  to  pnqierty.  When  a  guardian 
is  npjviinted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  infant 
is  called  a  ward  of  court,  and  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  guardian  for  most  purposes,  and  requires  the 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  marry,  or 


appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
are  tinder  the  strict  control  of  that  court. 

The  guardian  of  a  Lunatic  (a.  v.)  is  usually  called 
a  committee.  In  Scotland,  the  word  'guardian' 
is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  lunatics,  but 
seldom  applied,  except  in  a  popular  sense,  to  th«« 
who  have  the  custody  and  care  of  children.  In 
corresponding  cases  in  Scotland,  the  custody  of  a 
child  under  12,  if  female,  or  14,  if  male,  lielongs  to 
her  or  his  Tutor  (q.  v.) ;  and  from  those  ages  to 
21,  the  child  lias  no  legal  guardian,  being  #wi  jwris, 
but  the  care  of  the  child's  property  belongs  to  a 
Curator  (q.  v.). 

Guardian  of  the  |wr,  is  in  English  parochial  law 
an  important  functionary,  being  a  person  elected  by 
a  parish  or  union  of  parishes  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  poor.  The  ancient  officers  of  the  parish  who 
attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor  were  called  over- 
seers ;  but  by  statutes,  most  of  which  are  recent,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  have  a  larger  body  of 
persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  ]iarish  to 
discharge  most  of  "these  duties.  Hence,  many  of  the 
larger  parishes  are,  either  by  a  special  statute  or  by 
order  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  put  under  a  board  of 
I  guardians,  and  all  poor-law  unions  are  managed  by 
guardians  also.  The  ratcpavcrs,  in  voting,  have  one 
vote  for  each  £50  of  rent  they  pay,  but  in  no  case 
are  allowed  more  than  six  votes.  The  guardians 
have  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in 
the  regulations  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  a  central  authority,  whose  head  is 
a  meml»er  of  parliament.  Their  duties  are  entirely 
regulated  by  these  orders  and  by  statutes.  The 
office  of  guardian  is  compulsory,  but  may  be  refused, 
if  notice  Is  given  during  the  election. 

In  Scotland,  the  corresjvmding  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Parochial  Board  (q.  v.),  which  is 
subject  to  the  general  Board  of  Supervision.  See 
also  Poor. 

GUARDS  are  in  all  armies  the  elite  of  the 
troops,  and  usually  those  most  heavily  armed.  In 
the  British  service,  the  Guards  constitute,  in 


rather,  if  the  infant  marries  without  such  jiermission, 
those  who  were  privy  to  such  a  contempt  of  court 
may  punished.  A  guaniian  ad  litem  is  a  person 
(usually  the  father,  if  alive)  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  <  hanccry  for  the  puqiose  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in 
the  name  of  an  infant  In  general,  the  power  of  a 
guardian  extends  to  the  person  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  infant ;  but  in  the  case  of 

126 


Royal  Horse  Guardsman  (1742). 

of  peace,  the  garrison  of  London,  and  the  guard  «-,f 
the  sovereign  at  Windsor.  The  Guards  compose 
what  is  called  the  Household  Brigade,  and  incftx»ie 
in  cavalry  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  tilie 
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Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue);  and  in  infantry,  the  and  van  translated  into  almost  all  the  modern 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and ;  languages.  Tasao  and  O.  have  been  frequently 
the  Jkots  Fusilier  Guards.  These  distinguished  compared ;  the  two  poets  were  literary  friends  and 
corps  comprise  1314  cavalry  in  three  regiments,  and  reciprocal  admirers,  although  rivals  in  love.  G.'s 


()U7  infantry  in  seven  battalions.  The  ofiicers  of 
the  ir^roents  of  Foot  Guards  hold  higher  array 
ruk  than  that  they  bear  reginientally — that  is, 
canons  rank  with  lieutenants  of  other  regiments, 
beukiunts  with  captains,  captains  with  lieutenant- 


varied  writing*,  including  sonnets,  comedies,  satires, 
and  political  treatises,  were  published  at  Ferrara 
in  1737,  4  vols.  4to. — See  Storia  della  Letteratura 
ItaUana  del  Tiraboaehu 

GUAJtl'NO  (Lat  Variniu),  a  learned  Italian, 


colonel* ;  and  on  exchanging  into  the  bne,  they  are  at  Verona  in  1370,  went  to  Constantinople  in 

tinu  enabled  to  exchange  into  the  higher  positions,  I  1388  ^  learn  Gnek  un<lcr  chrysnloras.  After  his 
i  circumstance  which  often  places  officers  of  com-  ntuTn,  he  taught  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 
pnuvrly  short  service  over  veterans  of  the  hne,  !  was  tutor  to  f.rince  ijullcUa  of  Ferrara,  acted  as 
and  causes,  perhaps,  more  heartburniug  than  any  interpreter  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  an<l  died  in 
other  anomaly  among  our  regulations.  As  may  be  1460-  He  IierfoniMSti  grtat  services  for  the  revival 
lapped,  almost  every  officer  in  the  Guards  either  of  studies;  translated  the  lint  ten  book*  of 

lwvft.w«,or  is  n-a.lv  to  purchase,  his  commissions,  strabo,  and  a  portion  of  Plutarch;  commented  on 
The  pnee,  as  fixed  by  regulation,  greatly  exceed*  Cjcero>  penmu$,  Ju  venal,  Martial,  and  Aristotle ;  and 
tlut  in  other  regiments,  and  the  fancy-prices  wrote  a  (;um,„ndium  Crummutic*  Urtcot,  which 
actually  paid  are  often  far  in  excess  of  regulation.  wae  nrintcd  :lt  Ferrara  in  I509.-Comparc  Kosmini, 
GUARDSHIP,  the  ship-of-war  in  charge  of  a  V'dn  t  Dixciplina  di  Uunrino  (3  vols.  Brescia,  1805— 
pert   She  generally  acts  also  as  a  depict  for  seamen  1806). 

raised  there  uutU  appropriated  to  other  vessels,  and  |  GUATEMALA,  the  name  of  two  cities  in 
lwrcai-taiu  is  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proi.er  Central  America— 1.  Guatemala  (Old)  stands  at  the 
uarnation  of  the  men-of-war  which  may  be  foot  of  Volcan  d'Aguo,  in  lat.  14"  N.,  and  long, 
laid  up -out  of  commission  in  the  harl>onr.  The  90°  45-  \y.  Once  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  was 
nrpennU-ndeut  of  a  dock-yard,  if  a  Hag-officer, ,  twice  destroyed,  first  in  1541,  by  an  eruption,  and 
comes  his  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  the  guardship; 1  agajn  177a,  l,y  an  earthquake.  Though,  after 
if  he  be  only  a  captain,  the  guardship  is  usually  the  second  disaster,  it  was  supplanted  by  it*  more 
wider  his  nominal  command,  although  the  actual  I  modern  namesake,  yet  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
autoes  are  carried  on  by  the  commander  or  next  I  rebuilt  It  is  said  to  number  12.000  inhabitants, 
senior  officer.  |  and  many  of  its  ancient  buildings,  more  especially 

GUAREA,  a  genus  of  tropical  American  trees  of  »  cathedral  ami  a  palace,  remain  entire. — 2.  Guate- 
the  natural  order  Meiiaeeir,  of  some  of  which  the  »nola  (New),  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
hark  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  (J. .  name,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  siiacioua  table-land, 
fmdi/fAia  is  called  Mcsk-wood  in  some  of  the  »t  an  elevation  of  4961  feet  alwve  the  sea,  in 
alands  of  the  West  Indies;  the  bark  smelling  so  ■  lat  14°  37'  N.,  and  long.  90°  30'  W.  It  is  24  miles 
strongly  of  musk,  that  it  may  bo  nsed  as  a  perfume,  j  to  the  east-north-east  of  the  original  capital,  and 

contains  60,000  inhabitants.    The  people  rnamifac- 


GUARTXI,  Giovanxi  BATTifrrA,  a  popular  and 
elegant  port,  was  Iwrn  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  At  the 
termination  of  his  studies  in  the  universities  of 
Pisa,  Padua,  and  Ferrara,  he  was  apiminted  to  the 
curr  of  literature  in  the  latter,  and  soon  after, 
the  publication  of  some  sonnets  obtained  for  him 
peat  popularity  as  a  poet  At  the  age  of  30, 
ie  acevjjtcd  m-rvicc  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
w«  intrusted  by  Duke  Alfonso  II.  with  various 
d]{4cnrjatic  missions  of  delicacy  and  importance, 


ture  muslins,  cotton-yarn,  plate,  artificial  flowers, 
and  beautiful  embroidery,  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  a  pros|ierom  trade  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 

GUATEMALA,  nominally  a  republic,  but  really 
an  oligarchic  state  of  Central  America,  terminates 
this  division  of  the  new  continent  towards  the 
north-west  being  washed  at  once  by  the  Carib- 
Rllm-nees  between  him  and  the  duke  induced  him  '  bean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  stretches 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Ferrara  aliout  the  in  N\  lat.  from  about  14'  to  17',  and  in  W.  long, 
vear  15S7.  Having  resided  successively  in  Savoy, !  from  89'  to  94%  containing  43,380  square  miles, 
ifantui.  Florence,  and  U  rhino,  he  rcturne  I  to  his  .  and  970,450  inhabitants.  The  surface  presents 
oatrre  Ferrara,  and  discharged  one  final  public  |  great  variety,  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and 
suasion,  that  <>f  congratulating  Pope  Paul  V.  on  !  table-lands.  The  different  levels,  ranging  from  the 
hi*  election  to  the  tiara.  He  died  in  1612  at  j  sea-shore  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  have  each 
Venice,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend  its  own  climate  and  U'tiqierature,  The  country  is 
*  Um-puit  An  irascible  sensitiveness,  joined  to  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  alniunds  in  active 
*a  eiaggeratcd  estimate  of  his  ]**rsonal  dignity,  volcanoes.  Being  nearly  as  ]*opulous  as  all  the  other 
t«rtralis*-d  many  qualities  both  brilliant  and  solid, 
■»kich  svemetl  to  tit  G.  exactly  for  a  court  career. 


To  the*-  dvfecta,  in  part,  may  be  attributed  the 
frtquent  mortifications  which  tracked  him  through 
hfe.  As  a  [tovt,  he  is  remarkable  for  refined  grace 
0/  language  and  sweetness  of  sentiment  while  his 
ti«i«>cirt  are  occasional  artificiality,  a  too  constant 
tKumwi'  of  antithetical  imagery,  and  So  affected 


states  of  Central  America  put  together, (}.  ]>opularly 
gave  name,  in  the  early  nays  of  iitdc|tendcncc,  to 
the  confederation  which  they  temporarily  formed; 
and,  from  the  same  pre-eminence,  it  had  given 
name,  under  the  S|ianUh  domination,  to  a  still 
more  extensive  region.  The  present  ruler  is  Rafael 
Carrera,  a»  uneducated  mrniKo,  who  bears  the  title 
of  Captain-general,  and  who  in  1854  was  made 


iallvuv  with  Iiia  ideas.   His  chief  and  most  jiopular  president  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor. 


*«rk,  //  Pamtor  Fido  (The  Faithful  Swain),  is 
r^xrd^tl  in  Italy  as  a  standard  of  elegant  ]>astoral 
rnpxqto.n.  and  obtained  a  high  measure  of  ]>opu- 
-mtv  mq  its  appearance.  The  writer  designed  it 
m  i"tn»gi -comic  i«stor*!;  its  first  chromatic  reprc- 
-  ot»t ton  was  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke 
'  -•  Sa»oy  said  Catherine  of  Austria,  1585.  It  subse- 
quently ran  through  forty  editions  during  G.'s  life, 


His  government  is  '  reactionary,'  i.  e.,  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy  and  a 
de)>aseil  priesthood ;  he  has  recalled  the  banished 
Jesuits,  re-established  the  convents,  rciui|»o«ed  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  such  '  lilwralisni '  as  the 
country  manifested  at  the  achievement  of  its  inde- 
pendence. To  extract  a  few  particulars  from  official 
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returns  for  IS5H,  the  imports  and  tlie  exports 
tivcly  amouutcd,  in  dollars,  to  1,224,838  and  l,953>26 
—the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  partly  direct  and 
partly  through  Belize,  comprising  two-thirds  of  the 
former,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  latter :  while, 
taken  in  order  of  value,  the  articles  imported  were 
cottons,  silks,  woollens,  hardware,  ironmongery, 
linens,  and  jewellery;  and  the  articles  exported 
were  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  country  manu- 
factures, H.ars.ipanlla,  and  mahogany.  The  expor- 
tation of  cochineal  alone  was  2,012,425  lbs.  in 
quantity,  while  in  estimated  worth  it  far  more 
than  doubled  all  the  other  productions. 

GUA'VA  (Ptridium),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Myrtartir,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  some  of  them  yielding  fine  and 
much  valued  fruits.  They  have  •  \>\>  -  entire,  or 
almost  entire  leaves,  a  3— 5-lobed  calyx,  4 — 5  petals, 
and  a  1  —  5-eelled  berry  with  many-seeded  cells. — 
The  Common  G.  or  W'hitk  G.  (P.  pyri/erum)  is  a 


Guars  {Ptidium  pyri/erum) : 
a,  section  of  fruit. 

low  tree  of  7-20  feet,  with  numerous  branches, 
obtuse  smooth  leaves  2-3  inches  long,  and  fragrant 
whit*  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  l-oth  of  "the  East  and  Wet  Indies, 
and  is  now  much  cultivated  in  lioth.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  K.i.-t  Indies  from  America,  but  it  has  now 
become  fully  naturalised.  Sir  James  E  Tennent 
»ay*,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  jungle  around  every 
cottage  in  Ceylon.  It  has  long  l>ecn  occasionally 
grown  as  a  stove- plant  in  Britain.  The  fruit  is 
larirer  tlian  a  hen's  egg,  roundish  or  oblong,  smooth, 
yellow ;  the  rind  thin  and  brittle  ;  the  pulp  firm, 
full  of  lwiny  seeds,  flesh-coloured,  aromatic,  and 
sweet  The  jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  now  regularly  imj>ortcd  into 
Britain  from  the  West  Indies  anil  South  America 
The  rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  and  is  also  made  into 
marmalade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than 
laxative.  G.  buds,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
make  a  useful  astringent  drink  in  diarrluva.  —  The 
Red  G.  (/'.  pomifrrum),  also  now  common  in  the 
Kast  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  produces  a 
beautiful  fruit,  with  red  flesh,  but  not  nearly  so 
agreeable  as  the  white  guava.  It  is  very  acid.— 
The  China  G.  {P.  CatiUyanum),  a  native  of  China, 
produces  fruit  readily  in  vineries  in  Britain.  It  is 
a  larger  tree  than  the  white  guava  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  line  claret 
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colour,  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  pulp 
purplish  red  next  the  skin,  becoming  paler  towards 
the  centre,  and  there  white,  soft,  subacid,  and  of 
a  very  agreeable  flavour.  It  makes  an  excellent 
preserve.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  in  the  south 
of  France.— On  some  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil 
grows  a  dwarf  Bpecies  of  G.,  called  Marangaba 
< P.  pygmarum),  a  shrub  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  much  sought  after 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavour,  resembling  that 
of  the  strawberry.— The  Bastard  G.  of  the  West 
Indies  is  a  species  of  Eugmia  (q.  v.). 

GUAXA'CO.   See  Oajaco. 

GUAYAQUI'L,  a  term  of  various  application  in 
Ecuador,  South  America,  indicates  at  once  a  nver, 
a  bay,  a  department,  and  a  city. — 1.  The  river  is  the 
only  stream  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
which  can,  without  qualification,  be  said  to  lie 
navigable  for  sea- going  vessels.  It  is  navigable 
for  about  110  miles  to  Caracul,  and  is  known  in 
its  upper  course  successively  as  the  Caracol  and 
Babahoyo.— 2.  The  bay  which  receives  the  river, 
stretches  in  S.  lat  Wtwecn  2°  and  4%  and  in  W.  long, 
between  80*  and  81°.  It  receives  also  the  Daufe 
and  the  Tuml>ez.— 3.  The  department  extends  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  west  to  the  departments  of  Quito 
I  and  Assuay  on  the  east,  comprising  a  much  wider 
belt  of  low  and  level  land  than  is  generally  found 
further  to  the  south,  Wtween  the  Andes  and  the 
sea— 4.  The  city,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  divid«-d  into  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood  ;  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  the  two 
hospitals,  and  the  two  colleges,  the  last  of  which 


G. 


have  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law. 

he  beat,  perhaps  "the  only  really  good 
II  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  the 
naturally  deep  channel  lieing  aided  by  a  tide  which 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  24  feet.  Occupying  such 
a  position,  and  being  iu  lat  2°  11'  S.,  the  place  is 
necessarily  unhealthy.  Still  it  has  a  population  of 
18,000,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  1858, 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  amounted  to  190  vessel* 
and  42,913  tons;  whde  the  cargoes  respectively 
were  estimated  at  A506,456  and  A'474,324.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  tonnage,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  values,  were  British.  The  imports  in  order 
of  worth,  were  cottons  (more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole),  woollens,  wines,  spirits,  grocery,  soap,  &c_, 
metals,  flour,  and  linens ;  and  the  exports,  according 
to  a  similar  arrangement,  were  cocoa, 
timber,  bark,  hides,  orchilla,  tobacco, 
canes,  india  rubber,  and  coffee. 

GUAY'RA,  La,  the  principal  seaport  of  V 
zuela,  in  South  America,  stands  on  an  open  rocul- 
stead  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat  Hr  36'  N.,  and 
long.  67°  W.     It  has  a  population  of  8000.  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade.    In  1857.  230  vessels 
of  37,535  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  ; 
while  the  cargoes,  respectively,  were  estimated  at 
£671,253  and  A'595,960.    With  regard  to  the  value* 
of  imports.  Great  Britain  stood  fourth  in  order  ( 
quota  being  £111,520);  but  with  regard  to 
values  of  exports,  she  stood  only  ninth.— As 
pared  with  the  other  ports  of  the  republic.  La  O. 
(according  to  the  returns  of  1857)  decide«Uy  took 
the  lead  under  every  head,  whether  in  vessels,  or  itx 
tons,  or  in  values. 

GU'BBIO  (anc.  Iyuvium),  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Central  Italy,  is  Leant"'* 
fully  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  t  li0 
Apennines,  in  the  district  of  Urbino,  and  about 
27  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name.  l^Vvrv. 
8000.     It  contains  several  fine  public  cdifice«    *  c 
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On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
aty,  where  the  ancient  fortress  stood,  is  the 
do-jd  palace,  so  called  from  having  been  erected 
ud  inhabited  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  who 
alio  jjoverned  Gubbio.  The  municipal  palace  is 
a  noble  old  pile  of  building,  erected  in  1332  by 
Mat  Wo  di  Giaitncllo,  a  native  architect  In  the 
pahevs  Brancaleone  and  Beui  are  valuable  pictures, 
oollerUoM  of  Etniacan  anil  other  antiquities.  G. 
pouewe*  several  tine  churches,  and  some  excellent 
paWic  establishments  for  sanitary  aud  educational 
purposes.  The  most  itn[K> riant  ancient  remains 
are  the  niins  of  a  theatre,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Longobards,  a  temple  of  Mars,  and 
ao  Etruscan  sepulchre  of  great  antiquity.  At  a 
short  distance  from  G.  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninns  ;  and  here,  in  1444, 
were  discovered  the  famous  Eugubine  Tables  (q.  v.). 

GU'BEN,  a  manufacturing  town  and  river-port  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Neisse— the  banks  of  which 
an?  here  planted  with  vines -at  its  confluence  with 
the  Lubst,  28  miles  south-south-east  of  Frankfurt. 
Except  its  gymnasium,  it  has  no  notable  buildings. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  goods  and 
tobacco.  The  shipping-trade  of  the  Neisse  is  of 
tome  importance ;  ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
On  the  neighl>ouring  heights,  fruit-trees  and  vines 
are  cultivated.  The  red  wine  produced  here  is 
estertned  one  of  the  finest  grown  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  kingdom.    Pop  13,517. 

GUDGEON  lOobio),  a  genua  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Cyprinidtr,  having  a  short  dorsal  fin,  a  short 
anal  tin,  aud  no  ttrong  serrated  ray  in  either,  the 
body  covered  with  rather  large  scales,  and  barhules 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.     The  Common  G.  {O. 
Jtnrint>IU\  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
England,  particularly  in  such  as  have  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  occasional  j>ools  and  rapids.  It  seldom 
exceeds  eight  inches  in  length ;  the  deiith  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  length.    The  tail  is  forked.  The 
eye  is  placed  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
Bpper  ports  are  olive  brown,  spotted  with  black; 
uc  under  ] tarts  white.    Gudgeons  swim  in  shoals. 
They  feed  on  worms,  molluscs,  and  other  small 
animals,  and  are  extremely  ready  to  bite  at  a  bait, 
which  is  commonly  a  ainall  niece  of  a  red  worm. 
Great  numbers  are  often  taken  even  by  young 
anglers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  G.  is  lured 
has  become  proverbial.    The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.    Many  are  taken  with  casting-nets  in 
shallow  water,  and  kept  in  well- boats  till  wanted 
Fishmongers  also  keep  them  in  tanks,  constantly 
•apphei  with  fresh  odd  water.    They  thrive  well 
is  pond*  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  brooks. 

the  G.  ia  usually  one  of  the  hrst  objects  of 
ta*  jnvenile  angler  s  ambition  ;  and  with  a  crooked 
put  and  thread,  with  a  fragment  of  a  worm  for 
Wt,  the  angler  often  imbibes  his  first  love  of  the 
art  whde  catching  his  first  gwlgeon.  The  G.  is 
very  easily  captured.  Swimming  in  Urge  shoals  at 
the*  bottom,  it  watches  with  incessant  industry  for 
trifling  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream. 
A  small  red  Worm  is  by  far  the  best  bait  for  the  G. ; 
bext  to  it,  perhaps,  a  maggot  or  gentle.  A  small 
hook  ami  a  light  float  are  required  A  fragment  of 
worm  is  fixed  on  the  hook,  neatuess  in  baiting  not 
bang  a  desideratum,  for  the  same  bait,  without 
noch  alteration,  will  often  take  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  succession.  The  bait  should  drag  or 
_  "along  the  bottom  ;  and  if  there  be  gudgeons 
shoot,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  attract  them.  Ground- 
bait  is  n-yt  required  for  G. ;  liut  if  the  angler  will, 
with  a  large  rake  or  any  other  heavy  matter,  dis- 
turb the  <zravel,  and  rake  a  clear  bright  spot,  a 


yard  in  width,  and  two  or  three  in  length,  the 
gudgeons,  attracted  by  the  dislodged  particles,  will 
swarm  up  to  the  sjiot  in  great  numliers  in  search 
of  food  ;  and  thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take, 
by  one  or  two  rakings,  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or 
twelve  dozen  of  gudgeons  in  one  spot.  There  is  no 
art  required  in  the  angling,  as  they  bite  very  boldly, 
and  the  angler  can  hardly  miss  catching  them. 

GUDIN,  Jean-Antoink-Theodork,  French  land- 
scape and  marine  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  15th 
August  1802,  and  studied  for  some  time  under 
Girodet-Trioson,  but  soon  abandoned  the  style  of 
this  artist,  and  ranked  himself  with  the  lloman- 
ticists,  on  the  side  of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  He 
first  attracte  1  public  notice  by  his  picture,  entitled 
'  Brick  en  Detresse,'  exhibited  in  1822.  Most  of 
his  marine  pictures  appeared  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855,  and  formed  an  imposing  spectacle. 
Between  1&T8  and  1848,  G.  painted  more  than 
eighty  of  such  pieces  for  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 

GUrTBRES,  GHEBRES,  GABRES,  GHAVRES 
(Turk.  Ghiuur  or  tlhaur),  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
Persian  religion  as  reformed  and  consolidated  by 
Zcrdusht  (Zoroaster).  This  name,  Guebres,  which  is 
commonly,  but  against  nil  linguistic  laws,  derived 
from  the  Arabic  Kafir  (a  worn  applied  to  all  non- 
Mohammedans,  anil  snp]>osed  to  have  been  first 
bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  conquerors 
in  the  7th  a),  is  evidently  nothing  but  an  ancient 

1>mper  name  taken  from  some  pre-eminent  tribe  or 
oca! it y.  since  the  Talmud  ( Jebam.  63  b.,  Gitt.  1 7  a.  4c. ) 
already  knows  them  only  by  this  name  (Cheber) ; 
and  Origeu  {Contra  Crl*.  vi  291)  speaks  of  Kabirs 
or  Persians,  asserting  that  Christianity  has  adopted 
nothing  from  them.  They  are  alio  called  Atesh 
Perot,  or  lire-worshippers ;  Partetm,  or  people  of  Pars 
or  Fars — L  e.,  Persia ;  Madjiun,  from  their  priests 
the  Magi ;  and  by  themselves  Beh-Din,  '  Those  of 
the  excellent  belief;  or  MaztLiasnan,  worshippers 
of  Ormuxd.  For  the  origin,  nature,  and  early  his- 
tory of  this  religion,  see" Zoroaster,  Zkndavbtta, 
Sun-worship.  When  the  Persian  empire  became 
subject  to  the  Mohammedan  rule,  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Islam.  A  very  small  number  still  clinging  to 
the  ancient  religion,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 
Khorassan,  or  the  island  of  Hormuz ;  but  even 
this  remnant  was  for  many  centuries  the  victim 
of  constant  oppression.  Mahmoud  the  Ghiznevide, 
Shah  Abbas,  anil  others,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
untiring  persecution  of  them ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  held  up  to  general  detestation 
is  best  shewn  by  the  position  assigned  them  in 
most  popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and 
criminals.  At  this  present  moment,  there  are, 
according  to  the  very  latest  native  information, 
about  8003  Guebres  scattered  over  the  vast 
dominions  of  their  ancestors,  chiefly  in  Yezd  and 
twenty-four  surrounding  village*.  There  are  a  few 
at  Teheran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shiraz,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain,  but  all 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  of  poverty.  They  have  a  high 
reputation  for  honour,  probity,  obedience  to  the 
law,  chastity,  and  endurance.  Another  portion, 
after  various  migrations — which  are  told  at  length 
in  the  Kitmh-i-Snnjan,  written  by  Behram  (1599 
A.  D.) — reached  India,  where  they  are  now  settled 
under  the  name  of  Parsees,  chiefly  in  Bombay, 
where,  according  to  the  latest  census,  they  form  a 
population  of  1 10,544,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.    See  Parsers. 

GUELDER  ROSE,  or  OUELDRES  ROSE,  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  Water-Elder  {1'ilturnum 
Opuliu— see  Viburnum),  in  which  the  flowers  axe 
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all  barren,  and  instead  of  forming  flat  cymes,  as  in 
the  wild  plant,  form  much  larger  globose  corymbs. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Snow- ball  Trek.  When 
abounding  in  flowers,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub, 
and  is  therefore  very  often  planted. 

GUE'LDERLAND.   See  Gxldebland. 

GUE'LPHIO  ORDER,  an  order  of  knighthood 
for  Hanover,  instituted  by  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  12th  August  1815.  It  is  both  a  mili- 
tary and  civU  order,  unlimited  in  number,  and  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  classes— Knight*  Grand 
Cross,  Commanders,  and  Knights — to  which  the 
revised  statutes  of  1841  have  added  another  class  of 
simple  members.  The  Grand  Mastership  is  vested 
in  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The  badge  of  the  order  is 
a  gold  cross,  surmounted  by  the  Hanoverian  crown 
— -between  each  division  of  the  cross  is  a  lion  passant 
gardant  In  the  centre  is  the  horse  courant  of 
Hanover,  surrounded  by  a  blue  circle,  and  the  motto, 
2ftc  ut/xra  UrrenL 

GUELPHS  and  GIIIBELLIKES,  the  names 
of  two  great  parties,  the  conflict  of  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  make  up  the  history  of  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  11th  till  the  14th  century.  The 
origin  of  these  names  was  formerly  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  ;  but  antiquarians  are  now  agreed 
in  tracing  them  respectively  to  the  two  families, 
Waiblinger  and  Welf,  which,  in  the  12th  c,  were 
at  the  head  of  two  rival  j>arties  in  the  German 
empire,  and  whose  feuds  came  to  be  identified 
historically  with  the  respective  principles  for  which 
these  parties  contended.  The  actual  origin  of  the 
assumption  of  the  names  is  commonly  fixed  at  the 
great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  1140  A.D.,  in 
which  the  two  rival  claimants  for  the  empire, 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  House  of  Welf,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  rallied  their  followers  by  the  respective 
war-cries,  'Hie  Waiblingen  I'  /  Hie  Welf!'  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  names  were  in  use  from  an  earner 
date,  although,  probably,  rather  as  representing  the 
family  feud,  than  the  political  principles  which  the 
two  families  afterwards  severally  supported.  As 
the  chief  theatre  of  the  conflict  of  these  parties  was 
Italy,  the  original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of 
Gkiitcllini  and  Gvtlfi,  The  former  may,  in  general, 
be  described  as  the  supporters  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  Italy,  the  latter,  as  the  opponents  of 
the  enqierors ;  and  as  the  opposition  to  imperial 
authority  in  Italy  arose  from  two  distinct  parties, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  made  common  cause  with 
each  other— from  the  church,  which  asserted  its 
own  spiritual  independence,  and  from  the  minor 
principalities  and  free  cities,  which  maintained  their 
provincial  or  municipal  rights  and  liberties— the 
LWtory  of  the  struggle  is  involved  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  is  variously  related,  and  its  merits 
variously  appreciated,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  regarded.  To  the  churchman,  it  is 
the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the  state;  to 
the  friend  of  popular  principles,  it  is  the  conflict  of 
liberty  against  absolutism  and  centralisation.  The 
same  individual — as,  for  example,  the  poet  Dante 
— is  found  to  change  sides  in  the  struggle.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  interests  of  tne  church 
in  these  medieval  contests,  although  regarded  by 
Protestants  as  excessive  in  degree,  must  be  con- 
fined to  have  fallen  in  with  the  claims  of  political 
and  personal  freedom.  Five  great  crises  in  the 
strife  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibclline  parties  are 
commonly  noted  by  historians:  uuder  Henry  IV., 
in  1055;  under  Henry  the  Proud,  in  1127;  under 
Henry  the  Lion,  in  1 140 ;  under  Frederic  Barbar* 
oss a,  in  1 159 ;  and  in  the  pontificate  of  the  great  • 
champion  of  churchmanship,  Innocent  IIL    The  | 


cities  of  Northern  Italy  were  divided  between  the  two 
parties — Florence,  Bologna,  Mdan,  and  other  cities, 
as  a  general  rule,  taking  the  side  of  the  Guelphs ; 
while  Pisa,  Verona,  and  Arezzo,  were  Ghibelline.  The 
great  Italian  families,  in  like  manner,  took  opposite 
sides ;  but  the  policy  of  each  family  frequently 
varied  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  inclined  to  the  Ghibelline  side, 
whde  those  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
were  Guelph.  By  degrees,  however,  especially  after 
the  downfall  of  the  preponderance  of  the  German 
emperors  in  Italy,  the  contest  ceased  to  be  a  strife 
of  principles,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle 
of  rival  factions,  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige 
of  ancient  names  and  traditional  or  hereditary 
prejudices.  Even  in  1272,  Gregory  X.  could  with 
truth  reproach  the  Italians  with  their  sanguinary 
animosities  for  the  sake  of  what  were  but  names, 
the  meaning  of  which  few  of  them  coidd  understand 
or  explain  ;  and,  in  the  following  century,  in  1334, 
Benedict  XI L  practically  disallows  altogether  the 
reality  of  the  grounds  of  division  between  the 
parties,  by  prescribing,  under  pain  of  the  censures 
of  the  church,  the  further  use  of  those  once-stirring 
names,  which  had  long  been  the  rallying  words  of 
a  sanguinary  warfare.  From  the  14th  c.  we  read 
little  more  of  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines,  as  actually 
existing  parties ;  hut  in  the  sense  already  explained, 
the  conflict  of  principles  which  they  represent  is 
found  in  every  period  of  political  history. 

GUERA'RA,  or  GERRARA,  a  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  district  of  the  Beni-M'zah,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  river  called  the  Zigrhir  or  Zegerin,  in  lat 
32*  45'  N.,  long.  5'  E.,  and  about  40  miles  north-east 
of  Ghardaia.  It  is  a  walled  town,  has  three  gates, 
and  is  a  favourite  commercial  rendezvous  for  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  frequent  this  place  for  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  horses,  asses,  sheep,  ivorv, 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  silk,  ratury,  Ac. 
The  market  of  G.  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Tunis 
and  Algiers.    The  pop  is  about  12,000. 

GUERCINO.  'the  squint-eyed,'  properly  Giajc- 
Francesco  Barbtkki,  a  celebrated  master  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  painting,  was  born  in  1590 
at  Cento,  a  pretty  town  not  far  from  Bologna. 
G.  gave  early  proof  of  his  intuitive  love  of  art, 
by  sketching  with  the  roughest  materials  on  the 
house-door  a  Virgin  so  full  of  artistic  promise,  that 
his  father,  in  spite  of  the  straitened  circumstances) 
of  the  family,  took  immediate  measures  for  training 
the  boys  talents,  by  securing  for  him  the  best 
tuition  in  drawing  which  the  place  afforded.  In 
1616  he  opened  an  academy  at  Cento,  to  which 
pupils  flocked  from  all  quarters.     From  1619  to 
1623  he  visited  different  cities  of  Italy,  particularly 
Rome  and  Venice,  to  improve  himself  by  the  study 
of  the  works  of  other  eminent  painters.    In  1642 
he  went  to  live  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  lf»ft6. 
Some  of  the  early  jKiintin^s  of  G.  liear  perceptible 
traces  of  his  admiration  of  Caravaggio's  style,  both, 
in  their  powerful  effects  of  deep  colouring  and  strong 
fidelity  to  nature,  while  they  much  surpass!  tho**o 
of  the  great  realist  in  dignity  and  refinement  of  tone. 
They  are  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy  of  desiiri 
His  works,  which  are  too  numerous  for  notice, 
to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Bologna,  ~ 
Modcna,  Perugia,  and  Paris.    His  master-pieces 
considered  to  be  the  fresco  of  4  Aurora,'  which  de< 
atcs  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  casinos  of  the 
villa  Ludovisi ;  the  famous  'Persian  Sibyl,' 
'Saint  Petronilla,'  both  in  the  Canitolioe  Uall^r-y 
at  Rome.    At  Cento,  the  artist's  house,  Ca«a  c& 
Ovrreino,  is  carefully  preserved,  with  its  tine  i*ai w\. 
ings  and  fresco  decorations,  and  is  the  chief 
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of  interest  to  those  who  visit  the  place.  The  church 
of  Cento  also  contains  several  fine  works  of  this 
muter,  who  had  an  intense  love  for  his  birth-place. 

(jrERICKE,  Otto  von,  a  celebrated  physicist, 
ni  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  2i)tk 
November  1602.     His  personal  history  contains 
■edum?  of  interest.    As  a  natural  philosopher,  he  is 
ciietly  known  by  his  discoveries  regarding  the  nature 
sad  etfects  of  air.   The  ex|>eriments  of  Galileo  and 
PuctJ  on  the  weight  of  air  led  G.  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.    His  first  experiment  was 
made  by  filling  a  stout  barrel  with  water,  and  then 
pumpuig  out  the  water ;  but  it  was  found  that  no 
wouer  was  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  barrel  than 
tbe  air  forced  its  way  through.    He  now  took  a 
gJoie  of  copper,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into 
which  a  pump  was  fitted,  provided  with  a  stop* 
cock,  ami  to  his  astonishment  found  that  tbe  pump 
extracted  the  air  quite  as  well  as  the  water ;  then, 
on  opening  the  cock,  the  air  was  heard  rushing  in 
with  a  whistling  noise.    This,  the  first  air-pump, 
*as  invented  about  1650.    G.'s  invention  soon 
became  famous,  and  in  1654  he  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of   the  Emjieror  Ferdinand  III.  of 
(ttrauny  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  time  he  made  the 
famous  experiment  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Hemispheres  (q.  v.).    He  died  at  Hamburg, 
ifti  3Jay  1686. 

GUERIX,  Pierre  Nabobs*.  Baron,  one  of  the 
Dost  eminent  historical  painters  of  the  French 
cLxmic  school,  was  born  at  Paris,  13th  May  1774, 
and  first  attracted  notice  by  his  '  Corps  de  Brutus 
rapport*  a  Rome'  (1796).    Some  of  his  pieces  are 
regarded  as  master-pieces  of  the  French  classic  school. 
The  few  portraits  executed  by  G.  are  admirable. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Henri 
de  la  Roche- Jacquelin  storming  an  intrenchinent 
la  1529  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and 
died  at  Rome.  16th  July  1833.    Purity  of  design, 
dignity  of  style,  taste  in  grouping,  and  harmony  of 
oiLur  will  be  generally  conceded  to  G.,  but  the 
coldness  which  marks  the  classic  school  of  painters 
i*  at  vuibie  in  him  as  in  others. 

GUERITE,  a  small  loopholed  turret  in  the  wall 
of  a  fortress,  from  which  a  sentry  may  command  a 
new  and  tire  over  the  ditch. 

GUE  RNSEY,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Channel 
Iv-iads  (q.  v.),  is  situated  in  lat  between  49*  24'  and 
«  3tf  X  ,  awl  in  long,  between  2  33*  aud  2°  41'  W. ; 
b  distant  69  miles  south-east  from  Start  Point,  in 
I'm-  south  of  Devonshire — the  nearest  point  of  the 
Eactiah  coast ;  and  h  about  46  miles  south-west 
fam  Cherbourg,  in  France.  Its  length  is  9  miles, 
«s  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  its  circumference 
II  miles.  In  1861  it  had  a  population  of  29,846. 
The  coast  is  of  difficult  approach,  owing  to  the 
somber  of  rocks  and  the  rapioity  of  currents  around 
tie  The  northern  |»art  of  the  island  is 

fiat,  the  southern  more  elevated,  but  intersected  by 


<*eep  rail  era  and  glens,  and  with  a  lofty  and  abrupt 
St  Peter's,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
tdand,  is  the  only  town.    For  particulars  about  the 
diMuxe,  soil,  productions,  trade.  Ac,  see  Jersey. 

GUERRA2ZI,  F.  D.,  a  patriotic  Italian  states- 
«*n  and  brilliant  writer,  was  born  at  Leghorn  in 
I^tf.  and.  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  won 
»  treat  reputation  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
political  fictions,  which  are  said  to  have  exercised 
u  immense  influence  on  contem|K>rary  Italian 
•■etata  bv  their  exalted  strain  of  patriotic  cnthu- 
aun  and  abhorrence  of  despotism.  G.'s  own  words 
ire,  'he  wrote  a  book  when  impotent  to  tight  a 
battle,'  On  the  eve  of  the  definite  breach  between 
'-te  people  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1849, 
ii  was  in  J  need  to  accept  office  in  the  ministry. 


On  the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  was  proclaimed 
member  ot  the  provisional  government,  and  subse- 
quently dictator.  During  this  crisis  of  the  state  he 
energetically  refused  his  adhesion  to  *  the  snl>»ti- 
tution  of  republicanism  for  monarchy;'  discouraged 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  any  other  state :  and, 
in  fact,  preserved  its  strict  autonomy  until  the 
return  of  the  Grand  Ducal  rule,  when  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  grounds  of 
having  neglected  due  measures  of  repression  when 
the  revolution  first  gathered  strength  during  his 
ministry.  His  defence,  entitled  Apologia  delta  vita 
Politico  di  F.  D.  Ouerratd,  or  'Justification  of  the 
Political  Career  of  F.  D.  Guerrazzi,'  is  a  master- 
piece. After  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  he 
was  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys,  but  was  sub- 
sequently permitted  to  select  Corsica  as  the  refuge 
of  his  perpetual  banishment  Late  events  have 
restored  G.  to  liberty  and  action. 

His  chief  works  of  fiction  are  L'Amedio  di  Firrwt 
(the  Siege  of  Florence),  a  magnificent  historical 
novel,  treating  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  of 
Florence ;  La  Battaglia  di  Bcnmnto,  remarkable  for 
exquisite  expression  and  beautiful  poetic  imagery ; 
Beatrice  Cenci;  Isabella  Orrini ;  UArino;  and 
various  other  writings,  which  have 
innumerable  editions  and  translations. 

GUERRI'LLAS  (diminutive  of  Sp.  gttirra,  'war,' 
literally  'petty'  or  'partisan  wars,'  or  'partisan 
warriors'),  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  armed 
bands,  composed  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  who, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry 
on  an  irregular  warfare  on  their  own  account  From 
1808  to  1814  they  were  regularly  organised  against 
the  French,  and  being  favoured  by  the  character 
of  the  country,  were  successful  on  many  occasions, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  under 
Empecinado,  the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other 
leaders.  The  country  itself  Buffered  from  the 
guerrillas,  who  revenged  political  treachery,  or  even 
the  bare  suspicion  of  it,  by  fearful  devastations. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  Mina's  band,  joined 
Wellington,  and  after  having  undergone  a  course 
of  discipline,  rendered  signal  service  as  regular 
troops.  In  the  recent  civil  wars  of  Spain,  the 
guerrillas,  esitecially  those  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Carlist  side, 

GUESCLIN,  Berth  and  dc,  Count  of  Longue- 
vilie,  Constable  of  France,  the  most  eminent  French 
general  of  the  14th  c,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  district  of  Ronnes,  sometime  between  1314 
and  1320.  As  a  boy,  he  was  remarkably  dull,  and 
could  never  be  taught  either  to  read  or  write,  but 
exhibited  a  passion  for  military  exercises.  In  his 
17th  year  he  bore  away  the  prize  at  a  tournament 

I  at  Rennes,  and  from  this  tune  was  always  suc- 
cessful in  such  encounters.  In  the  contests  lietween 
Charles  de  Blois  and  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the 
dukedom  of  Brittany,  he  took  part  with  the  former. 
After  King  John  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356, 
G.  rendered  imimrtant  services  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  He  took  Melun  and  several 
other  fortified  towns,  freed  the  Seine  from  the 
English,  and  on  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1364,  was  created  governor  of  Pontorson.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Cocherel, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Count  of  Longue- 
ville  aud  Marshal  of  Normandy.     On  the  29th 

I  September  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  under  Sir  John  Chandos,  at  the 
battle  of  Auray,  but  liberated  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  of  100,000  livrea,  paid  by  the  king,  the 
pope,  and  several  other  princes.  He  now  supported 
Henry,  Count  of  Trastamare,  against  Pedro  the 
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Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince.  Being  again  ran- 
somed on  payment  of  a  large  sum,  to  which  even 
the  enemy  contributed  from  feelings  of  respect,  G. 
renewed  the  contest,  and  in  1360  defeated  and  Blew 
Pedro,  and  placed  the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  head 
of  Henry  of  Trastamare.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  Henry  created  G.  Count  of  Burgos, 
Duke  of  Molina,  and  Constable  of  Castile.  He  was, 
however,  soon  recalled  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  at 
that  time  hard  pressed  by  the  English,  and  raised  by 
that  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France. 
In  the  year  1370,  G.  opened  his  caiiqwuinw  against 
the  English,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  their 
]>osse«8iou8  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with 
the  excel rt.ion  of  a  few  fortified  towns.  While 
assisting  uia  friend  Sancerre  in  the  siege  of  Ch&teau- 
neuf  de  Raudon,  in  Languedoc,  G.  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  July  3,  1380.  Charles  V.  caused  him  to 
be  interred  with  great  pomp  Inside  his  own  burial- 
vault  at  St  Denya.— Compare  Guyard  de  BervUle, 
HiMoirt  de  Bertrand  d»  Guacli*  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1707). 

GUGLIELMI,  Ptftro.  a  celebrated  musician 
and  com|Hwer,  was  l*>rn  at  Ma*ta  di  Carrara  in 
1727.  From  his  father,  who  was  Mae*tro  di  Vnpprlla 
in  the  ducal  chapel  of  Modena,  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  music.  His  first  njiera,  comjxioed  at  the 
age  of  '28,  was  performed  at  Turin,  and  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  l*revious  to  setting  out  on  a  con- 
tinental tour  he  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  everywhere  successful.  After  a  residence  of 
some  mouths  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  various  other 
towns,  G.  passed  over  to  London,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  assiduously  engaged  in  composition.  At 
the  age  of  50  be  returned  to  Naples  with  the 
double  prestige  of  great  fame  and  wealth.  In  1793, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  Mae*tm  di  (Mpivltn 
at  St  Peter's,  ana  from  that  time  his  official  duties 
seem  completely  to  have  engrossed  him.  He  di<-d 
at  Rome  in  1804.  The  characteristics  of  his  style 
are  pre-eminently  simplicity,  purity,  and  precision, 
and  these  qualities  he  inexorably  demanded  from 
the  exponents  of  his  inspiration — '  Sing  wiy  music 
and  not  your*!'  His  best  known  o]>crna  are— La 
VUm'tiut  di  Ti'o ;  Arij/tersr ;  La  Didone ;  Knea  e 
LurinUt ;  La  Morte  di  Olofrme;  Debum  e  Sitera ; 
and  the  comic  operas  La  Virtuota  di  Mrtytlina  ;  I 
dueQewdU;  Lu  .SVrm  Jnnnmorata;  La  PaatoreUa 
Kobde;  La  Btlia  Petcatrke. 

GUIA'XA,  Bkituui  (Ft.  Quyane,  8p.  (Juayann, 
Port  iiuitmaa),  a  section  of  the  extensive  tract 
forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  South  America, 
lying  ktween  8s  40  N.  and  3*  »K  S.,  and  lietween 
the  meridians  of  50'  and  G8°  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  this  tract,  from  Cape  North  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Xie  with  the  river  Negro, 
is  calculated  at  1090  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  Punta  Bariina,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  and  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Negro  with  the  river  Amazon,  at  710  miles.  It 
is  at  present  politically  divided  into  Venezuelan, 
British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Brazilian  Guiana.  The 
name  C  is  usually  supposed  to  have  bseu  applied 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  from  the  name 
of  a  small  river  Wai-ini,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
on  which  stands  a  small  town,  'called  Guayana 
Vicija. 

The  limits  of  the  British  possessions  have  never 
yet  been  accurately  determined.  If  we  adopt  the 
idea  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the  latest  authority 
upon  the  subject,  and  assume  the  natural  indications 
to  be  the  pr»per  guide  to  the  geographical  bound- 
aries, we  shall  include  all  the  regions  drained  by 
the  waters  falling  into  the  river  Eiseqiubo;  and 


taking  the  river  Corentyn  as  the  acknowledged  Una 
of  demarcation  lietween  British  and  Dutch  G.,  we 
arrive  at  an  area  of  76,*KH)  square  miles,  a  territory 
much  larger  than  England  and  Wales.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  Venezuelan  and  Bra- 
zilian governments  respectively  are  to  be  admitted, 
the  British  portion  will  be  reduced  to  something 
alwve  12,000  miles,  and  become  the  smallest  of  the 
European  colonies  in  this  region. 

The  coast-line  of  the  British  territory  consist*  of 
an  alluvial  flat,  composed  of  a  blue  clay  impregnated 
with  marine  salts,  and  mixed  with  decayed  veget- 
able matter,  which,  iu  its  decomposed  state,  forms  a 
rich  and  highly  productive  BoiL  Hie  inland  depth 
of  this  fertile  coast  varies  from  ten  to  forty  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills,  varying 
in  height  from  30  to  120  feet  In  the  fifth  parallel 
N.  lat.  occurs  a  chain  of  mountains  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  trappean  rocks,  with  their  various 
modifications,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
was  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  savannas 
extending  between  the  rivers  Dcmerara  and  Cor- 
entyn, and  at  the  river  Berbice  closely  approach- 
ing the  sea  shore.  There  is  another  series  of  such 
savannas  furtlier  inland,  and  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  region  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  bed 
of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  some  great  elemental 
disturbance,  burst  its  barriers,  and  forced  for  its 
waters  a  ]mssage  to  the  Atlantic.  This  siqqmmtion 
may  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  tradition  of 
the  White  Sea  and  the  city  of  the  gold-besprinkled 
Manoa,  which  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  chivalric 
Raleigh,  and  led  him  to  the  pirsnit  of  those  dis- 
coveries by  which  his  name  has  been  immortalised. 

The  fluvial  system  of  British  G.  consists  mainly 
of  four  great  and  seven  smaller  streams,  the  whole 
of  the  first  named  and  six  of  the  latter  pouring 
their  waters  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  The  four 
great  rivers  are  the  Esaequibo  (q.  v.),  the  Demerara 
(q.  v.),  the  Berbice  (q.  v. J,  and  the  Corentyn  (q.  v.). 
The  smaller  streams  are  the  Pomeroon,  the  Monica, 
and  the  Wai-ini,  between  the  Orino<*>  and  the 
Essequibo ;  the  Mahaica,  the  Mahaicony,  and  the 
AImmiv,  between  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice; 
and  the  Oanje,  which  joins  the  latter  immediately 
tiefnre  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  numerous  creeks  of  considerable 
size,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  savannas 
behind  the  sea-coast. 

All  these  streams  arc  continually  bringing  down 
quantities  of  detritus;  the  coast  outline  is  conse- 
quently undergoing  perpetual  changes :  in  one  place, 
the  drainage  of  the  estates  is  blocked  up  by  banks 
of  drift  mud;  in  another,  incessant  exertion  is 
required  to  repel  the  eucroachmeuU  of  the  sea. 

i'limatt. — Tlie  climate  of  G.  is  genial  and  equable, 
and  for  a  tropical  country  comj*ar»tively  healthy. 
The  thermometer  ranges  from  90"  to  75*  F.,  the 
mean  temperature  being  8l°-226.  The  barometric 
pressure— highest,  301)5  inches  ;  lowest,  29*74; 
mean,  29  916. 

Hiatory.  Whether  Christopher  Columbus  himself 
ever  actually  landed  on  the  shores  of  G.  seems  not 
to  be  positively  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Spaniard*  must  have  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  early  in  the  16th  a,  as  in  1580, 
when  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon  and  other  rivers,  they 
were  speeddy  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  nor 
was  it  untU  1602  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  footing  on  the  river  Ensequibo.  During  the 
17th  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  the 
Dutch  were  frequently  harassed  by  incursions  of 
the  French  and  by  internal  insurrections  :  three 
distinct  colonies  were  constituted,  until,  in  1789, 
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tbo«  of  Essequibo  and  Dcincrara  were  united. 
Sttbice  remained  a  separate  colony  until  1831, 
wi*n  the  three  were  constituted  into  the  colony  of 
Brrtuh  6.,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Demerara, 
tsequibo,  and  Berbice. 

Towanla  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  hod  become  strongly  influenced  by  a 
dtfirtr  to  place  themselves  under  British  sovereignty, 
ud  in  1796  effect  was  given  to  that  desire  by 
the  cession  of  the  colonies  to  an  expedition  under 
Mijor-i$«»eral  Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  howerer,  the  colonies  were  restored  to  the 
then '  Batavian  republic,'  to  be  again  surrendered  to 
Grvat  Britain  in  1803,  which  was  finally  confirmed 
at  the  peace  of  1814. 

Gormment. — The  political  constitution  of  the 
colony  has  undergone  but  little  modification  since 
ito  affairs  were  administered  by  the  Dutch.  It 
mains  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  mj  other  colonial  dependency ;  the  principal 
variations  introduced  have  been  the  division  of 
the  colony  into  electoral  districts ;  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  oualitication  for  holding  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  open  instead  of  secret  voting.  The 
tkctors  return  memliers  of  two  distinct  bodies ; 
one  is  termed  the  'college  of  electors,'  seven  in 
number,  who  bold  office  for  life,  unless  they  quit 
the  colony ;  the  special  function  of  this  body  will 
be  explained  hereafter.    The  other  elected  body  is 
termed  the  '  college  of  financial  representatives,' 
and  consists  of  six  members.    The  legislative  body 
comprises  ten  members,  five  of  whom,  including 
the  governor,   who  personally  presides   over  its 
deliberations,  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
hold  office  under  it,  the  remaining  five  are  chosen 
at  vacancies  occur  by  the  existing  members  of 
the  court  from  a  double  nomination  sent  up  by 
the  college  of  electors  aUive  described.    Once  in 
each  year,  what  is  called  the  'combined  court* 
holds  a  session  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
the  annua]  expenditure,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  This 


This  court, 

which  is  also  presided  over  by  the  governor  in 
person,  consists  of  the  court  of  policy  'combined' 
with  the  college  of  financial  representatives,  and 
its  legislative  functions  are  confined  to  passing  the 
anno*]  tax  ordinance.  Practically,  in  the  legislative 
hdj,  or  court  of  ftoUcy,  the  governor  is  able  to 
carry  any  measure  he  desires,  possessing,  as  he  con- 
stitutionally does,  a  double  vote ;  but  it  is  hardly 
■ereuary  to  add  that  this  power  has  been  very 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  power  of  vetoing  any  projxisition  brought  for- 
ward either  in  that  or  the  combiued  court,  should 
he  deem  it  objectionable.    The  direct  responsibility 
of  the  governor  to  the  crown  for  any  ana  all  of  his 
acta,  has  been  found  in  practice  an  ample  safe- 
purd  against  any  abuse  of  these  large  prerogative 
pfcsrera   Another  privilege  reserved  to  the  governor 
»  that  of  originating  all  money  votes ;  and  while 
the  majority  in  the  combined  court  may  reduce, 
they  are  prohibited  from  increasing  the  amount  of 
*cy  Hem  of  the  public  expenditure  as  annually 
trilled. 

The  jndidal  system  of  the  colony  continued  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  to  be  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Roman  code  is  still 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil 
matters.  Trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  at  the  option 
<i  either  party,  was  introduced  in  1844 ;  and  in 
-    ^  trial  by  jury  was  established  by  law 


m  1946,  and  the  English  criminal  code  was  adopted 
a*  the  law  of  the  colony. 

Besides  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  presided 
ever  by  judges,  there  are  police  and  stipendiary 
tu£iArat«s  in  each  town  and  district,  with  the 


ordinary  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction  ;  a  jail  in 
each  county,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  the  more 
heinous  classes  of  criminals,  situated  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  Masnamni,  about  70  mUes  from  George- 
town. The  stipendiary  police  consists  of  about 
900  men,  and  there  is  a  strong  body  of  rural 
constables  throughout  the  colony,  consisting  usually 
of  the  most  trustworthy  men  on  the  estates,  and 
in  the  villages,  without  distinction  of  races. 

There  are  but  two  towns,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  colony— George  Town  (q.  v.)  and  New  Amster- 
dam (q.  v.). 

The  cultivated  portion  of  the  colony  is  confined 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  short  distance  up  each  of 
the  rivers  Bcrbice  and  Demerara.  The  estates  were 
laid  out  by  the  Dutch  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
the  staples  were  sugar,  and  its  contingent  products 
rum  and  molasses,  cotton  and  coffee.    In  1747,  two 

I  schooners  sufficed  to  carry  to  Europe  the  crop  of 
559  half -hogsheads  of  sugar ;  in  1752,  the  culture  of 

I  cotton  and  coffee  commenced.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  by  the  British  in  1796,  a  great  impetus 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions ;  since  that  period  the  fluctuations,  arising  no 
doubt  from  various  causes  at  different  times,  have 
been  considerable,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  per- 
haps arrived  at  by  glancing  at  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  numbers  of  estates  in  cultivation.  In  1831, 
there  were  altogether  322,  there  arc  now  not  mora 
than  160.  Cotton  and  coffee  have  eutirely  ceased 
to  be  exported ;  the  former  is  not  cultivated  at  all, 
the  latter  to  a  very  trifling  extent  All  available 
resources  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  rum  ;  molasses  have  much  diuiin- 

I  isbed  in  quantity,  owing  to  the  improvement  iu  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  By  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery,  and  au  accession  of  lalwur  by 
means  of  immigration,  the  produce  of  many  estates 
has  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent  The 
timlier-trade  has  also  assumed  a  vastness  of  propor- 
tion never  dreamed  of  in  years  gone  by,  and  for 
this  the  colony  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  interest 
excited  in  its  natural  resources,  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bitions at  London  iu  1851,  and  Paris  in  1855. 

The  settled  population  of  the  colony  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  recent  census  (April  8,  1861),  to 
amount  to  147,767,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  the 
troo|«  in  garrison,  and  the  seamen  afloat.  As  the 
increase  of  about  20,000  since  1851,  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  net  results  of  immigration 
during  that  period,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
native  or  Creole  population  has  rather  receded 
than  advanced,  a  circumstance  which,  especially  as 
it  is  believed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  smaller  West  India  insular  colonies 
where  immigration  has  had  little  or  no  influence, 
is  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  interval  the  colon  v  has 
been  visited  by  epidemic  cholera  and  small  pox, 
both  extensively  fatal,  {specially  to  the  aged  and 
the  young. 

The  population  is  of  a  singularly  diversified 
character ;  the  aboriginal  Indians,  many  of  whose 
tribes  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  are  supposed  to 
number  from  7O00  to  10,000,  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  claimed  territory ;  the  native  African,  the 
mixed  race ;  the  immigrants  from  Madeira,  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  from  China,  crowned  by  a 
sprinkling  of  Europeans,  chiefly  British,  French, 
and  Dutch.  The  total  uumlier  of  immigrants  of  all 
races  introduced  from  1835  to  I860  inclusive,  is 
89,458.  On  the  30th  June  1861.  there  were  27,000 
under  indenture  on  the  several  estates. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
[  into  17  parishes,  of  which  seven  belong  exclusively 
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to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  eight  exclusively 
to  the  Church  of  England,  while  the  two  in  which 
the  towns  are  situated,  have  a  minister  of  each 
church  appointed  to  them.  The  ministers  of  both 
churches,  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Wesleyan  Church,  are  maintained  by 
salaries  from  the  public  chest,  secured  by  law  for 
a  term  of  years.  There  are  also  independent 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  who 
are  sup|>orted  exclusively  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  flocks.  The  ex|»enditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  school-houses,  salaries  of  teachers, 
and  of  an  inspector,  and  incidental  expenses,  may 
be  quoted  for  1861.  at  £12,000  sterling. 

The  actual  position  of  this  important  dependency, 
as  contrasted  with  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago, 
may  be  described  as  one  of  advancing  prosperity  ; 
but  until  a  still  more  ample  supply  of  available 
labour  induces  a  greater  influx  of  capital,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  its  condition  is  positively  safe 
and  satisfactory.  Like  the  other  sugar-producing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties -  partly,  at  least,  arising 
from  imperial  legislation ;  it  has  still  to  contend 
with  fiscal  burdens  in  the  shape  of  a  scale  of  duties 
increasing  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  article  manufactured,  thus  operating 
as  a  discouragement  to  its  production,  ami  with  an 
expensive  system  of  recruiting  the  deficient  labour- 
market  from  distant  regions. 

rort'LATiox. 
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t  Theie  total*  are  e*«Ju»lT«  of  aborigine*,  sod  tba  floating 

population. 

In  1855,  the  number  of  letters  received  from  and 
despatched  to  Great  Britain  and  the  islands,  was 
63,936.  For  the  year  1861  to  the  30th  of  November, 
it  was  129,361 ;  an  increase  in  six  years  of  more 
than  100  per  cent 

GUIANA,  Dutch,  or  SURIXA'M,  occupies  a 
central  position  between  British  and  French  Guiana, 
from  toe  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Corentyn,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
while  the  river  Marony  separates  it  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  latter,  and  constitutes  its  eastern 
boundary.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  mountain- range  of  the  Acarai, 
which  divides  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazii  It 
extends  from  2*  to  6"  N.  lat.,  aud  from  atout  53* 
to  about  57°  W.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles.  The  pop.  (1861)  is  53,700,  of  whom 
nearly  three-fourths  arc  negroes. 

Although  the  physical  character,  climate,  and 
productions  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
British  Guiana  (q.  v.),  the  natural  ad  vantages  of  the 
colony  are  not  so  fully  developed,  and  in  the  hilly 
districts  in  the  interior  and  south,  which  are  held 
by  the  Maroons,  or  runaway  slaves,  the  lands  are 
wholly  uncultivated.  The  rivers  all  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  and  the  most  considerable  is  the  Surinam, 
which  has  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  is  not 
navigable  for  large  shifts  many  miles  above  Param- 
arilw  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  which  is  built  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Dutch  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the 
luother-oountry  are  generally  used.  The  colony  is 
divided  iuto  nine  districts,  and  the  government  is 


administered  by  a  governor-general  (who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  king)  and  a  general  council  of  native 
freeholders.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the 
Jews,  who  have  settlements  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior,  have  synagogues  in  different  parts 
of  the  colony. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  rum, 
mola&ses,  and  cotton.  Their  value  amounted,  in  1861, 
to  upwards  of  .£440,000,  while  the  imports,  in  the 
same  year,  were  £240,000.  The  trade  of  the  colony 
has,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  mother-country  and  the  United 
States,  which  have  sent  dried  provisions  and  manu- 
factured goods  in  return  for  the  native  products ; 
which  include,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
many  valuable  woods,  gums,  balsams,  and  drugs. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  value  of  the 
trade:  Imports  11857),  -£248,516;  (1858).  .€291,255. 
Exports  (1857),  £463,299;  (1858),  £98,779.  The 
discreiiancy  between  the  exports  of  these  years  is 
entirely  due  to  the  badness  of  the  season  and  the 
correal k>u< line  decrease  in  the  sugar-croiM,  on  the 
yield  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  inainly 
dependent. 

The  revenue  for  1861  was  £87,462 ;  the  expendi- 
ture,  £120,00t).  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  colony 
in  1851,  but  it  was  enacted,  by  way  of  compensation 
to  the  slaveholders,  that  the  negroes  should  work 
gratuitously  as  apprentices  to  their  former  owners 
lor  a  period  of  12  years. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  European  settlers 
in  G.,  organised  trailing  stations  on  the  coast  aa 
early  as  the  year  15S0.  from  which  period  till  1790* 
when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  they  retained  jwaaession  of  most  of 
Guiana.  The  |iresent  limits  of  Dutch  G.  were 
settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

GUIANA,  FfiKSCH,  includes  the  districts  lying 
between  2  and  6°  N.  lat.,  and  51^  and  54}  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Marony  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  the  little  known  districts 
lying  beyond  the  Rio-Branco;  and  on  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  range  of  the 
Tnmucumaque  mountains,  which  separate  it  from 
the  empire  of  Brazil  The  area,  according  to  the 
best  French  authorities  (Block,  Ac),  is  18,000  square 
leagues,  but  the  boundary-line  of  French  G.  is  not 
well  defined,  and  is  at  the  present  time  (August 
1862)  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  Brazilian 
and  Dutch  government*.  Pop,  (1858)  21,44a  In 
addition  to  the  continental  districts,  French  G. 
comprises  several  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  the  princi|ial  of  which  are  Cayenne, 
in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
Le  Grand  Connetable,  ami  Le  Petit  Connetable. 
The  country  is  divided  into  high- Lands  and  low- 
lands, the  former  of  which  commence  at  the  first 
cataracts  of  the  rivers,  and  gradually  increase  in 
height  towards  the  central  districts,  which  they  tra- 
verse in  a  granitic  mountain-range,  which  nowhere 
exceeds  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  The  low  alluvial 
lands,  which  extend  from  the  cataracts  to  the 
Atlantic,  are  at  present  mostly  covered  with  vast 
forests,  but  the  sod  is  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation both  of  grain  of  every  kind,  aud  all  the 
products  of  trojiical  vegetation.  Among  the  20 
navigable  streams  or  rivers,  the  principal  are  the 
Marony,  lying  to  the  west,  ami  the  Oyapock  to 
the  east  of  Cayenne,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
rendered  difficult  from  the  numerous  cataracts  and 
rapiils  with  which  they  are  olwtrueted.  The  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  gives  rise  at  various  points 
in  lower  French  G.  to  swamps  or  marshy  savannas, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  miuigo-troes  and 
palms,  while  in  other  parts  lakes  are  formed,  the 
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most  extensive  ol  which  are  those  of  Mapecucu, 
M.u  ari,  .iij.  1  Map*. 

French  G.  has  a  rainy  season,  which  lasts  with 
short  intermissions  from  November  to  June;  and 
the  L  i:  is  less  oppressive  than  in  most  places  io 
the  West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
ot  the  trade-winds,  which  bring  with  them  the 
tem[>erate  moisture  of  the  Atlantic,  The  thermo- 
meter seldom  rises  above  90°  or  falls  below  75°. 

The  chief  products  and  exports  are  choice  woods 
for  ornamental  purpose*,  rice,  maize,  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  cotton,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  pepper. 

French  G.  or  Cayenne,  which  was  first  occupied 
by  France  in  1633,  is  now  divided  into  14  communes 
comprised  under  the  two  cantons  or  districts  of 
Cayenne  and  Sinnamary,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy -council.  The 
French  budget  for  1859  stood  charged  with  the  Bum 
of  131,360  francs  for  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  Guiana,  and  2,000,(100  francs  for  the  penal 
settlements  at  Cayenne.  The  administration  of 
justice  ib  centered  in  the  tribunal  or  Imperial  Court 
at  Cayenne,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  president,  assisted  by 
counsel,  auditors,  and  notaries.  There  are  9  free 
elementary  schools  in  the  colony,  giving  instruction 
to  4100  children,  which  are  under  the  snperintend- 
ence  and  management  of  the  clergy  of  the  Komish 
Churvh,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  member*,  although  various  forms  of  faith  are 
tolerated,  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 

In  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree  of  1854, 
Guiana  has  been  made  the  principal  seat  of  the 
penal  settlements  of  the  mother-country,  which 
are  maintained  at  Cayenne  at  the  national  charge. 
All  persons  sentenced  to  8  years'  hard  labour,  are 
condemned,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  to 
reside  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  colony, 
nnlera  when  S[iecially  pardoned  by  the  emperor, 
in  which  case  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  return 
to  France,  Grants  of  lands,  with  the  restitution  of 
civil  rights,  may  be  accorded  by  the  local  authorities 
as  a  recompense  for  good  conduct ;  hut  the  discipline 
is  in  all  cases  severe,  and  the  labour  heavy  and 
continuous.  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  is 
believed  to  be  very  great,  but  the  French  govern- 
ment does  not  include  the  death-rate  of  G.  in  its 
otherwise  very  full  tables  of  mortality. 

GUIANA  BARK,  French,  the  bark  of  Port- 
lamdia  h'snnilrti,  also  called  Coutrria  sprriota,  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Cinchonnctxe,  with  oppo- 
site ovate  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  very  large  purple 
flowers,  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  bark  in  esteemed 
a  very  powerful  febrifuge,  and  the  value  of  the 
widely  known  medicine,  called  Warbur*j$  Fever 
I/ru/AA,  is  believed  to  depend  maiuly  upon  it. 

Ot*  ICCIARDINI,  FRAwenco,  an  Italian  states 
man  and  historian,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at 
Florence  in  1482.  The  combined  studies  of  law 
and  literature  engrossed  his  earliest  attention,  and 
were  cultivated  with  such  signal  success,  that  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  23,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  law  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  and  acquired, 
at  the  same  time,  a  reputation  of  great  skill  as  a 
■etitioner.  His  Knowledge  of  international 
i  tact  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
d  him  to  be  selected  in  1512,  by  the  Signoria, 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
A  ra.tr* ,n-  During  a  period  of  two  years,  he  dis- 
charg<->l  hit  diplomatic  duties  with  consummate 
On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  received 
>ry  mark  of  public  approval,  and  in  1525 
i  despatched  by  the  republic  to  receive  at  Cortoua 
Pope  Leo  X.  This  sharp-sighted  pontiff  at  once 
G.  s  services,  and  committed  to  him  the 


government  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  finally 
of  Parma.  Clement  VII.  continued  to  shower 
dignities  on  G.,  and  appointed  him,  with  unlimited 
powers,  governor  of  the  Romagna,  and  finally  of 
Bologna.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III.,  G.  resigned 
all  his  dignities,  and  after  18  years  of  papal  service, 
returned  to  Florence,  where  Alexander  de'  Medici 
had  just  beeu  thrust  on  the  citizens  as  their  sovereign 
by  Charles  V.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander, 
G.  promoted  materially  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medici ;  but  meeting  with  no  special  favour  from 
that  prince,  he  withdrew  from  Florence  to  his  villa 
at  ArcetK,  where  he  commenced  his  famous  work, 
La  Storia  d'  Italia.  He  died  in  1540,  lief  ore  its 
completion.  In  1561,  21  years  after  his  death, 
the  first  sixteen  books  of  his  history  were  pub- 
lished, and  three  years  later,  four  additional  books 
appeared.  The  work  is  considered  a  standard 
of  classical  historical  writing,  independent  of  its 
value  a*  a  minute  and  faithful  record  of  the  period 
it  embraces,  from  1490  to  1534.  A  magnificent 
Italian  edition  was  published  at  Freyburg  1775 — 
1776,  four  vols.  4to,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Magliabecchi  library 
at  Florence,  and  another  at  Pisa,  1819,  ten  volumes 
8vo,  edited  by  Rosini.  Recently  (1857—1858),  there 
has  appeared  at  Florence  Open  inediU  di  Francetco 
Ouiecutrdini,  comprising  a  series  of  aphorisms  and 
discourses  on  the  Florentine  Institutions,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  recovered  from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
family  archives. 

GUIDES,  in  military  affairs,  are  usually  persons 
drawn  from  the  country  in  which  an  army  is 
encamped.  A  sufficient  body  of  intelligent  men  is 
collected  at  head-quarters,  to  enable  one  or  more  to 
be  sent  with  every  detachment  of  troops  which 
leaves  the  camp.  A  guide  should  be  quick  of  eye, 
experienced  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  faithful.  As,  however,  guides  must  on 
most  occasions  be  drawn  from  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  and  have  probably  only  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  serving  well,  their  conduct  is  always 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  death  being 
awarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  least  departure 
from  trustworthiness.  Any  treason  or  incompetence 
on  the  p:irt  of  a  guide  might  involve  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  a  whole  expedition.  In 
the  French  array,  a  considerable  corjw  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  bear  the  name,  but  the  name  only, 
of  'guides.'  They  were  first  formed  in  1744,  as 
a  small  company  of  messengers  on  active  service. 
The  number  was  gradually  increased  until  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I.,  who  formed  them  into  a  guard 
100,000  strong. 

GUIDO,  Alkssandro,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Pa  via  in  1650.  Literature  and  poetry  engrossed 
his  earliest  attention,  and  to  the  taste  and  ability  of 
his  first  pieces,  he  owed  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Pavia,  whose  favour  he  further  secured  by  the  talent 
he  evinced  in  setting  his  verses  to  fine  spirited  airs 
of  his  own  composition.  In  1085,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  duke,  he  set  out  to  Rome,  where  his  kind 
patron  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  Farnese 
palace.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  com- 
posed, at  her  desire,  the  pastoral  drama  of  Endimione, 
the  princess  condescending  to  be  his  fellow-labourer 
in  the  work.  He  died  at  Rome  in  17 1 7.  The  dramas 
of  G.  fail  in  sweetness  and  affection,  but  are  inter- 
esting and  elevated  in  sentiment  As  a  lyrical  poet, 
G.  ranks  very  high. 

GUIDO  ARKT1NO,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, Arezzo,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  flourished  about  the  year  1030,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  birth  nor  death  »  known.   He  has  the 
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reputation  of  being  the  inventor  of  mimical  notation, 
and  the  regenerator  of  music  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  G.'s  invention  are  differently  stated ; 
but  the  moat  reliable  account  seems  to  be,  that  on  one 
occasion  while  chanting  with  the  monastery  choir 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  St  John,  he  was  struck  with 
the  gradual  and  regularly  ascending  tones  of  the 
oiienmg  syllabic  sounds  of  each  hemistich,  in  the 
three  first  verses : 


Ut  quean t  laxia 
Mi  ra  gentorum  /a-iuuli  tuorum 

Sol-ve  polluti  w-bii  rcatum,  .ve. 

With  the  intuitive  foresight  of  genius,  he  instantly, 
we  are  told,  comprehended  the  fitness  of  these  sounds 
to  form  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  solfeggio,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  mature  and  systematise  this 
idea.  Ou  introducing  his  new  theory  into  practice 
among  the  youthful  choristers  of  the  monastery,  the 
experiment  proved  entirely  successful.  The  fame  of 
G.  s  musical  invention  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  pope  (John  XX.i.  who  invited  him  to  Home. 
G.  repaired  thither,  and  obtained  a  very  gratifying 
reception.  The  pope  himself  found  pleasure  in 
becoming  a  student  of  the  new  system,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  founder  and  teacher.  Ill  health, 
however,  compelled  G.  to  return  to  the  pure  and 
bracing  climate  of  his  birthplace,  and,  re-entering 
the  monastery  of  Pompoaa,  he  there  tranquilly 
ended  his  days.  G.  has  left  some  interesting 
writings,  explanatory  of  his  musical  doctrines,  viz., 
the  Miaroloyu*;  and  the  Argumentuin  Xuci  Cantos 
invenirndi. 

G  U I  DO  It  EX  I,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Bolog- 
neae  school,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1575,  and  at 
first  aimed  at  the  sombre  coarse  strength  of  Cara- 
vaggioa  creations,  but  subsequently  followed  the 
more  refined  and  ideal  school  of  the  Caracci.  previous 
to  finally  striking  out  a  style  for  himself.  His  works 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  majority  reflect  a 
sentiment  of  fervent  spiritualism,  more  character- 
istic of  the  devotion  of  the  early  Bolognese  school, 
than  of  the  later  spirit  infused  by  the  Caracci, 
the  founders  of  the  modern  standard  of  Bolognese 
art  G.  was  unhappily  an  infatuated  gambler,  and 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  his  often-squandered 
finances,  produced  with  extreme  rapidity  many 
inferior  works  undeserving  his  name.  He  died  in 
1612.  Amongst  his  best  productions  are,  'The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,'  a  magnificent  work  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  ;  the  '  Crucitixion,'  in  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  Rome ;  and  the  famous 
*  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,'  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting paintings  in  Rome.  The  '  Aurora '  of  G.,  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  is  a  fresco  of  world-wide  fame,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  his  works. 

GUIDON— The  standard  borne  by  regiments  of 
light  cavalry  ;  it  is  broad  at  one  end,  nearly 
pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  of  silk. 

GUIENNE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  32  provinces 
into  which  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was 
divided.  It  comprehended  the  territory  now  formed 
by  the  dejiartments  of  Girondc,  Lot,  Dordogne, 
Aveyron  and  portions  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and 
Lot-et-Garonne,  and  formed  with  Oascony  (q.  v.) 
what  was  originally  the  country  of  Aquitania,  of 
which  name  G.  is  a  corruptioa  Its  earlier  history 
is  described  under  Aquitania  (q.  v.). 

GUIGN  ES,  JoHRrn  de,  born  at  Pontoise,  19th 
October  1721,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an 
orientalist,  at  a  time  when  the  acquisition  of  Eastern 
languages  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
Chiefly  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
he  was  aj>pointed  interpreter  for  oriental 


languages  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  G.  died  at 
Paris,  19th  March  18(10.  His  great  work,  L' llistoirt 
UfwraU  den  Huns,  Turcs,  Mogott,  et  autr*$  Tariaret 
occidmtaux,  amnt  et  drpuit  J.  C.  jusrpt'  d  present 
(Paris,  1750—1758),  is  a  rare  specimen  of  human 
industry  and  research,  and  of  which  his  countrymen 
are  justly  proud.  De  G.  also  contributed  a  history 
of  Tartary  to  the  new  edition  of  the  BMiother/M 
Orientate  of  D'Herbelot  (1777— 1779).— His  son 
CHRBfrlEM-Locra-JosKPH,  bom  at  Paris,  August  25, 
1759,  was  also  a  very  distinguished  oriental  scholar, 
and  published  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (Paris,  1813), 
by  the  orders  of  Naj.oleon  L  He  died  at  Paris, 
March  9,  1845. 

GUIJA'R,  or  GUIXAR,  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  San 
Salvador,  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclose* 
a  large  island,  which  abounds  in  game,  and  contains 
the  ruins  of  what  must  formerly  have  been  a  large 
town. 

GUILAXDI'X  A,  a  gemiB  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leyu mi no*z,  sub-order  CvtJtalpinieir,  having 
pinnate  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  stony  hard- 
ness of  their  seeds,  the  coating  of  which  is  so 
silicious  that  they  are  said  even  to  strike  tire  with 
Hint.  The  seeds  are  used  for  beads  and  for  childi^n's 
marbles.  G.  Ilonduc  is  the  beat  known  species,  and 
is  of  very  wide  geographic  distribution,  although, 
like  the  rest  of  the  species,  growing  only  in  the 
warm  part*  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Bonduc, 
and  the  Sicker  Tree,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  often 
thrown  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  called  Molucca  Bean*.  The  cotyledons  are  very 
bitter,  and  are  much  used  in  India  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

GUI  LDFORD,  a  market-town,  and  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in  a  depression  in 
the  North  Downs,  ou  the  navigable  river  Wey,  30 
miles  south-west  of  London.  Here  the  Reading 
and  Reigate  Branch  of  the  South-Eastcm  Railway 
crosses  the  Direct  Portsmouth  fine.  The  town 
consists  mainly  of  one  street,  running  along  the 
steep  east  side  of  the  Wey,  crossed  here  by  an 
old  bridge  of  four  arches,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  air  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Ita 
streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old  gables,  overhanging 
panelled  fronts,  and  loug  latticed  windows.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  castle,  a  fine  ruin,  in  the 
early  Norman  style  ;  Archbishop  Abbot's  hospital, 
in  which  reside  a  master,  12  brothers,  and  8  sisters  ; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Triuity,  with  several 
memorable  monuments ;  St  Mary  s,  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Transition  style,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  churches  iu  the  county  ; 
the  Grammar  School  founded  by  Edward  VI.  ;  the 
town-hall ;  and  the  corn-market  G.,  at  an  early 
period  the  seat  of  considerable  cloth  manufacture*, 
is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  grain  market,  the 
'Surrey  wheats'  being  deservedly  celebrated.  It 
has  paper,  powder,  and  corn-mills  ;  breweries,  brick- 
fields, coach- works,  and  two  iron-foundries.  G. 
send*  two  members  to  the  House  of  Common*. 
Pop.  (1861)  81132. 

This  ancient  town  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great  who  bequeath*  it  to 
Ethelwald  his  nephew.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
the  town  and  manor  were  included  among  the 
demesnes  of  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  IL,  John, 
and  Henry  IIL  frequently  resided  here.  * 

GUILDHALL,  an  important  public  building  in 
London,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  town-hall, 
and  is  the  place  of  assembly  of  several  courts,  a* 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, the  Chamberlain's  Court,  he,  and  a  pultce- 
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court  prodded  over  by  ouc  of  the  aldermen. 
Guildhall  of  London  was  fonnerly  situated  in 
Aldermansbury.  The  original  budding  was  erected 
in  Hll,  but  was  aluio.it  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  l(kJ6.  In  1789  the  Guildhall  was 
rebuilt  iu  tts  pit  sent  form.  The  hall  jirojier  is  153 
feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  55  iu  height.  It 
bat  been  famous  fur  centuries  for  the  magnificence 
of  ft»  civic  f casta.  The  first  time  it  wan  used  for 
this  purj>n*e  waa  in  1500  A.D.,  when  Sir  John 
Shaw,  goldsmith,  who  had  been  knighted  on  the 
field  of  Hodworth,  gave  here  the  first  lord-mayor's 
feast  These  feasts  had  formerly  been  held  at 
Eweei's  Hall. 

GUILDS  (Sax.  gildan*  to  pav).    Guilds  were 
originally  associations  of  the  inhabitants  of  particu- 
lar towns,  for  promoting  the  ennimun  interest  of  the 
fraternity.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but 
unquestionably  similar  institutions  existed  at  a  very 
tarty  period  among  the  southern  nations  of  Kurope, 
»btre  they  were  known  by  the  uame  of  Confrater- 
nities.  In  England,  guilds  were  in  use  during  the 
Saxou  rule,  and  several  records  are  preserved  of  the 
purposes  of  these  institutions.    The  Saxon  guilds 
appear  to  have  resembled  our  modern  friendly 
sxurtie*.   On  condition  of  a  certain  payment,  the 
nu-iii ':«ra  were  entitled  to  relief  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  to  protection  from  violence.    At  a  later  period, 
piiliia  were  of  two  kinds,  religious  and  secular. 
Both  classes  retained,  as  a  general  rule,  the  principle 
1  relief  to  the  members  in  sickness ;  but  the 
were   established  for  the  performance  of 
works  of  charity,  and  for  the  regular  observance  of 
certain  religious  services ;  while  the  main  object  of 
the  latter  was  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  fraternity.     In  order  to  the  estal>- 
usoment  of  a  guild,  religions  as  well  as  secular,  it 
•as  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Mreral  guilds  were  subjected  to  heavy  tinea,  as 
having  beeu  established  without  that  authority.  In 
l/ni!.oo,  there  were  a  larue  numlicr  of  religious 
fluids.    In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  guild  to  the 
aoaour  of  St  George  the  martyr,  consisting  of  an 
aLk-nnan,  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  was  estab- 
lished in  Norwich  ;  and  here,  it  may  be  observed  in 
I**iag,  that  the  term  alderman  was  a  name  for  a 
dnef  officer  or  governor  in  a  guild,  whence  it  was 
'it*  tided  to  an  officer  of  a  burgh  on  the  extension 
of  guilds,  as   noticed  l»elow.    It  having  been  an 
orderly  virtuon*  society  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
frum  its  erection.  King  Henry  V.  confirmed  it  by 
letters- patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  made  it  per- 
petual, and  granted  it  certain  privileges  and  immu- 
nities (Madox,  Flnna  tturgiu  In  like  manner,  guilds 
w«re  formed  in  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  other  large 
towns.    These  guilds,  through  the  munificence  of 
individuals,  by  degrees  amassed  considerable  wealth. 
Br  Henry  VIII.  tnc  property  and  revenues  of  these 
religious  guilds  were  seized  aud  perpetually  vested 
ifl  tLe  crown, 

The  moat  important  branch  of  this  subject  is 
that  of  the  secular  guilds,  or,  as  they  were  styled 
is  the  south  of  Euro|ie,  confraternities.  These 
tasbtntions  were  the  germ  of  the  modern  burghs  or 
auuicipal  corporations*.  They  consisted  originally 
of  the  members  of  some  particular  trade,  united 
for  the  purpose*  of  mutual  assistance  in  sickness, 
sad  for  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  trade. 
Taa»  we  have  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  of  weavers,  of 
oordwainers,  of  patten- makers,  of  spectacle-makers, 
the  names  of  which  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  Every  trade  had  its  se|«rate  guild,  of  which  it 
*w  Decennary  tint  a  man  should  be  a  member  before 
he  was  allowed  to  practise  the  particular  craft.  As 
in  importance,  the  influence  aud 


The  j  j»ower  of  the  guilds  increased  in  proportion,  until  at 
length  the  towns  or  united  guilds  claimed  from  the 
sovereign  special  rights  and  privileges — tpiod  halxtuU 
gilditm  msrattoruitn.  The  town  of  Southampton 
received  a  charter  confinning  their  liberties  as  early 
as  Henry  II.  Liverpool  was  made  a  <jilhi  mrrca- 
twia  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  tha 
title  used  wasrommunta  perpHua  orcorpomta,  which 
phrase  has  continued  to  be  used  in  the  modern  cor- 
porations. This  title  of  cummunia  ap|*ears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  continent,  where,  under  the 
title  of  communities,  the  towns  at  a  v«-ry  early 
period  obtained  charters  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, and  bestowing  on  them  extensive  privileges. 
— See  Robertson's  Charita  V.t  and  Madox,  Finna 
Burtji. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  English  and  Scottish 
guilds  or  corporations  are  now  abolished,  as  l>cing 
contrary  to  public  policy ;  and  these  associations 
exist  only  for  mutual  l>ent'ficiary  purposes.  Thus, 
in  various  boroughs  in  England,  a  custom  had  long 
prevailed,  and  by-laws  Find  been  made,  to  the 
effect  that  no  person,  not  liciug  free  of  the  borough 
or  of  certain  of  these  guilds,  should  keep  a  shop 
for  merchandise,  or  exercise  certain  trades  within 
the  borough ;  but  since  1335,  when  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act  (5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  "6, 
s.  14)  passed,  every  lawftd  occupation  is  free,  not- 
withstanding any  such  custom  or  by-laws.  The 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  Scotch  burghs  waa 
abolished  by  the  statute  9  and  10  Vict.  17.  For 
the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  in  Scotch 
burghs,  see  Dkan  of  Guild. 

GUl'LLEMOT  (f/ria),  a  genus  of  web-footed 
birds,  of  the  group  Brachj/pkra  (q.  v.)  or  Divers, 
and  included  by  Limueus  in  the  genus  (  ulyurfmt 
(see  Diver),  but  now  more  generally  ranked  among 
the  Alcadce  (see  AfK)  than  among  the  CtAymbittm 
(q.  v.).  The  bill  is  moderately  long,  straight,  and 
pointed,  as  in  ColymbuA,  but  rather  more  compressed, 
I  and  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils ;  the 
feet,  as  in  the  other  A  lendee,  are  three-toed,  having 
I  no  hind-toe,  and  entirely  webbed  The  legs  are 
placed  very  far  back,  and  sre  very  short,  the  tibia 
scarcely  apfiearing  beneath  the  abdomen,  so  that 
they  are  ill  adapted  for  walking,  and  the  posture  of 
the  bird  on  land  is  erect,  even  when  hatching  its 
eggs.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The  wings  aic  short* 
and  are  moved  with  great  frequency  in  flight,  which, 
however,  the  guillemots  arc  able  to  sustain  remark- 
ably well,  in  cousequence  of  the  abundant  provision 
made  for  aeration  of  the  blood  by  their  very  large 
air-cavities.  On  the  same  account,  they  usually 
float  very  high  iu  the  water,  though,  when  danger 
approaches,  they  can  sink  their  bodies  under  water, 
till  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  l»aok  are 
alone  visible.  They  excel  in  diving,  and  use  their 
wings  for  progression  under  water,  where  they  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  small  iishes  and 
crustaceans.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  seas  of 
warm  latitudes,  but  are  extremely  abundant  in  those 
of  the  arctic  regions  and  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  particularly  in  the  neiuh  l>ourhood 
of  rocky  coasts.  The  Common  G.,  or  Foolish  G. 
( U.  Iro'ite),  is  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  Hritish 
coasts,  breeding  even  on  those  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, although  large  flocks  also  arrive  in  winter 
from  the  nortli.  It  abounds  in  all  the  arctic  regions. 
Its  winter  migrations  extend  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  America  to  New  York.  It 
is  called  Foolish  O.,  from  its  often  suffering  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  liand  rather  than  leave  the  cliffs 
on  which  it  breeds,  and  where  prodigious  numbers 
may  be  seen  stationed  close  together  on  the  ledges 
of  rock.  The  parent  birds  are  said  to  carry  their 
[  young  on  their  backs  from  the  high  ledges  to  the 
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water.  The  entire  length  of  the  Common  G.  is 
about  IS  inches.  The  Common  G.  lays  only  one 
egg,  which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  is  pear-shaped, 


Common  Guillemot  (Uria  troilc). 

and  remarkably  large,  being  more  than  three  inches 
long.  If  the  egg  is  destroyed  or  taken  away, 
another  is  laid  in  its  stead.  The  egg  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  but  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  coarse.  The 
skin  with  the  feathers  is  used  for  clothing  in  some 
northern  regions.  Young  birds  and  eggB  are  among 
the  objects  in  pursuit  of  which  the  rock-fowlers  of 
the  northern  coasts  scale  or  descend  the  most 
tremendous  precipices.  Great  mi  ml>er8  of  the  eggs 
are  exported  from  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador. — The  Black  O.  (If.  grille)  is  a  smaller 
species,  about  14  inches  long;  the  plumage  entirely 
black  in  summer,  except  a  large  white  patch  on 
each  wing ;  but  in  winter,  the  under  parte  are 
white :  the  young  are  mottled  or  spotted.  It  is  not 
common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but 
breeds  on  many  of  the  Scottish  islands.  It  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  as  common  in 
America  as  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  called 
the  Greenland  Dove.  It  lays  three  eggs,  often  on 
the  bare  rock ;  but  if  the  situation  is  damp,  it  piles 
up  for  them  a  curious  nest 
of  pebbles. — Other  species  are 
enumerated  among  British 
birds,  but  are  rare.  Several 
species  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  parte  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

GUILLOCHB,  an  archi- 
tectural  ornament  of  Greek 
origin.  It  consists  of  two 
or  more  bands  or  ribbons, 
crossing  ami  recrossing  one 
another  in  a  regularly  rej>eat- 
ing  pattern.  Some  of  these 
are  Bimple  (see  fig.),  and  some  very  complicated. 

GUI'LLOTINB,  the  instrument  of  decapitation 
introduced  during  the  French  Revolution  by  the 
Convention,  and  named  after  its  supposed  inventor, 
Josephe  Ignace  Guillotin,  a  physician  (Iwrn  1738 
—died  May  '26,  1814).  who,  however,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, was  only  the  person  who  first  proiiosed  its 
adoption.  It  is  composed  of  two  upright  posts, 
grooved  on  the  inside,  and  connected  at  the  tup 
by  a  cross  beam.  In  these  grooves,  a  sharp  iron 
blade,  placed  obliquely,  descends  by  its  own  weight 
on  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who  is  bound  to  a  board 
laid  below.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which 
this  machine  se-.iarates  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
gives  it  a  great  superiority   over   the  axe  or 


Guilloche. 


sword.  The  invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is 
ascribed  to  the  Persians.  In  Italy,  from  the  13th 
c,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to 
death  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which  was  called 
Mannaia.  Conradin  of  Swabia  was  executed  by 
such  a  machine  at  Naples,  in  1*268.  An  instrument 
resembling  the  guillotine  was  likewise  employed 
in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
17th,  and  till  late  in  the  18th  c,  a  machine  called 
the  Maiden,  which  differed  but  slightly  from  tho 
guillotine,  was  employed  in  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decapitation.    That  such  an  apparatus  was 


The  Maiden. 

known  and  used  in  France  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
proved  by  the  execution  of  the  Due  de  Montmor- 
ency, who  is  described  as  having  been  executed, 
by  a  falling  axe  at  Toulouse,  in  1632.  The  Dutch, 
too,  in  the  18th  c,  employed  a  decapitating  machine 
in  executing  slaves  in  their  colonies. 

GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  given  by  a  jury 
in  criminal  cases  when  the  crime  charged  has  been 
found  proved.     In  England,  there  are   only  two 
verdicts  which  can  be  given  in  such  cases — viz., 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  an 
intermediate  verdict,  called  '  not  proven,'  which, 
though  in  reality  a  verdict  of  'not  guilty '  (and  it  is 
so  entered  in  England),  yet  is  allowed  to  lw»  given  by 
juries  when  they  are  not  satisfied  that  sufficient 
legal  evidence  has  been  given,  but  nevertheless 
consider  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  charge, 
or  at  least  some  ground  for  suspicion.    It  hrui  been 
objected  to  this  verdict  that  it  leaves  a  stigma  on 
the  party ;  nevertheless,  it  is  firmly  adopted,  in 
the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 

GUIMARAES,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  pictur- 
esque, memorable,  and  beautifully  situated  towns 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minhu, 
stands  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  covered  with 
the   most  luxuriant  foliage,  between   the  D*Ave 
and  the  Arezilla,  12  miies  south-east  of  l^ra-ca. 
Its  narrow  streets,  its  broad   red  balconies  sm<l 
verandas,  its  walls,  part  of  which  are  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  are  surmounted  by  pointed 
parapets,  and  its  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
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here  and  there,  render  the  appearance  of  the 
town  exceedingly  striking.    G.  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy,  the  residence  of  Count 
rlenriqocs,  ami  the  birthplace,  in  1109,  of  Alfouso 
Heanqiics,  his  son,  and  the  first  king  of  Portugal. 
Among  the  most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1385 ;  the  castle,  a  Flamboyant 
structure,  surrounded  by  square  towers ;  and  the 
Dominican  convent,  with  beautiful  cloisters  of  the 
14th  century.    From  eTery  elevation  in  or  near 
the  town,  magnificent  views  are  obtained.    In  the 
vicinity  are  the  Caldaa  (hot  springs)  das  Taipaa, 
an  1  the  Caldaa  de  San  Miguel,  both  finely  situated, 
sod  well  appointed.     These  springs,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  are  used  chiefly  for 
bathing  purposes.   They  range  in  temperature  from 
91'  to  120*,  are  sulphureous,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
effective  in  cases  of  gout  and  cutaneous  disease, 
G.  is  celebrated  for  its  currieries  and  its  paper 
manufacture ;  it  also  exports  great  quantities  of 
dried  plums  and  figs  to  England.    Pop.  8600. 

GCI'NEA,  the  name  of  a  maritime  section  of 
Western  Africa.    With  a  vague  breadth  towards 
the  interior,  this  country  touches,  towards  the 
south,  the  waterless  desert  which  stretches  away 
as  far  as  the  Great  Orange  River,  while,  towards 
the  north,  it  is  held  sometimes  to  comprise  Seue- 
pmbia,  and  sometimes  to  exclude  it — vie  common 
boundary  being  very  loosely  defined.    With  its 
greatest  length  of  shore -line,  it  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Negro,  the  stream  being  in  lat  16°  N.  and 
long.  16*  37  W.,  and  the  headland  in  lat  15*  41' 
8.,  and  about  long.  1 1*  40*  E. ;  and  by  the  equator, 
which  thus  intersects  it,  it  is  divided  into  Upper 
or  Northern,  and  Lower  or  Southern  Guinea.  In 
Hs  African  relations,  this  vast  region,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  forms  the  coasts  of  the  Mam  lingoes, 
Askantee,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Biafra,  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic 
even  more  distant  territories  by  means  of  its  rivers, 
more  especially  by  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  the  Old  Calabar,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  the 
Coanza.    But  it  is  in  its  European  relations  that 
G.  w  beat  known  to  the  world.    It  was  first  dis- 


covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1487,  while  creeping 
southward  in  qnest  of  a  (lassage  to  India,  and  they 
have  retained  nominal  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lower  G.,  the  chief  states  of  which  are  Loango 
(g.  r.),  Congo  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.  v.),  and  Benguela 
(q-  v.).    The  Dutch,  French,  and  English  also  estab- 
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particularly  in  Upper  G.,  the  coast  of  which  is 
sow  divided  into  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold 
Coast,  and  Slave  Coast.    In  addition  to  the  articles 
of  traffic  designated  by  this  nomenclature,  the  soil 
yieliis  in«ligo,  pepper,  cotton,  sugar,  and  palm-oiL 
The  staple  commodity  has  been,  and  perhaps  con- 
to  be,  human  flesh  ;  and  in  fact,  G.,  with 
the  epoch  of  its  discovery,  became, 
from  the  commencement,  the  involuntary  partner  of 
Europe  in  the  colonisation  of  America,  Recently, 
however,  this  nefarious  pursuit  has  been  abandoned 
by  alm<<et   every  Christian  state ;   nay,  further, 
thou  Ji  the  pronto  of  the  piracy  are  found  too 
largely  to  neutralise  its  perils,  yet  counteracting 
agencies  of  more  or  less  efficacy  are  now  at  work 
»n  the  spot.     To  say  nothing  of  such  systematic 
organisations    as  the   British  Sierra  Le..ne  (see 
Ficek  Town  and  Sierra  Leone)  aud  the  American 
Liberia  (see  Liberia  and  Monrovia),  almost  every 
settlement  is  in  some  degree  a  centre  of  beneficent 
effort  on  the  part  alike  of  political  authorities  and 
of  religious  associations.    To  cite  as  instances  the 
Cape  Coast  susd  the  Gambia— the  former  contains 
8  Weaieyan  chapels,  and  as  many  Wesleyan  schools ; 


|  and  the  latter,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
I  governor,  has,  for  its  main  object,  '  to  diffuse  freely 
and  fully,  far  and  wide,  agriculture,  commerce, 
civilisation,  religion,  peace,  and  good-will  among  the 
surronnding  tribes,  countries,  and  nations.' 

GUINEA,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  washes  that  remarkable  bend  of  Western 
Africa,  which,  reckoning  from  the  north,  runs  first 
nearly  on  a  parallel,  and  then  nearly  in  a  meridian. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from  Cape  Palmas, 
in  lat  4*  22"  N.,  and  long.  7*  44  W.,  to  Cape  Lopez, 
about  lat  1*  8.,  ami  in  long.  8  35'  E.  At  its  north- 
east extremity  is  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  between 
the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  on  the  south-east  Off  its  east 
shore,  reckoning  from  the  north,  are  the  islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Prince,  and  St  Thomas. 

GUINEA,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Britain, 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  from 
which  the  first  specimens  were  coined  was  brought 
from  the  Guinea  coast  in  West  Africa,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  originally  bore  the  impression  of 
an  elephant  It  was  first  coined  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  and  continued  in  corn- 
use  till  1817,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 


Guinea  of  Charles  II. 

Sovereign  (q.  v.).  Its  value  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods,  but  was  latterly  fixed  at  twenty- 
one  shillings.  It  is  still  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  estimate  professional  fees,  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
complimentary  subscriptions,  prices  of  pictures,  &c. 
in  guineas ;  to  give  a  physician  three  sovereigns 
and  three  shillings,  rather  than  three  sovereigns 
alone,  or  even  three  sovereigns  and  five  shillings, 
is  sup]K)sed  to  make  the  transaction  differ  from  a 
mere  mercantile  one,  and  thus  veils  the  sordidness 
which  is  fancied  to  attach  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

GUINEA  CORN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
Durra  (q.  v.);  sometimes  to  another  cereal  grass, 
Penicillttria  apicala  or  Prnn'ietum  tijpho'ulcum,  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  Central  Africa,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  India,  where  it  is  called  Bajree. 
It  is  of  the  tribe  Panic**,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  millets.  It  is  a  grass  with  a  spike- like 
cylindrical  panicle. 

GUINEA  FOWL,  or  PINTADO  {Xumid.t),  a 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  P/turinnidae, 
having  a  short,  strong  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  a  warty  membrane  at  the  l>a*e  of  the  bill, 
and  a  wattle  hanging  down  on  eaeh  side,  the  head 
and  upper  ]>art  of  the  neck  generally  naked,  the 
forehead  surmounted  either  with  a  callous  or  a 
feathery  crest ;  the  back  much  elevated  and  arched, 
the  tail  short  The  species  are  all  natives  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  The  liest  known  is  the  common 
G.  F,  or  Pintado  (Ar.  M'lragri*),  with  naked  head, 
hanl  callous  casque,  and  slate-coloured  plumage, 
everywhere  speckled  with  round  white  sj>ots  of 
various  sizes.  It  is  common  in  Guinea,  and 
ap|iarently  through  all  the  regions  thence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cajw  of  Good  Hope  ;  it  is 
found  also  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and 
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was  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Mrltaijria  and  Gallina  S  umiUicn.  Its  flesh 
was  highly  jvrized  by  them.  In  a  wild  state,  the 
G.  F.  is  generally  seen  in  large  flocks.  It  is  not  bo 
polygamous  as  many  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and 
even  in  a  state  of  domestication,  exhibits  the  inclin- 
ation to  pair.  It  is  now  commou  in  the  poultry- 
yards  of  moat  parts  of  Euroj.ie,  although  it  is  more 


Guinea  Fowl  {Xumida  MtUaaru). 

adapted  to  warm  than  to  cold  climates,  and  in 
Jamaica,  has  been  completely  naturalised,  so  as  to 
be  destructive  to  crojw,  and  to  lie  shot  like  other 
game.  In  Britain,  the  young  are  rather  trouble- 
some to  rear,  but  the  high"  price  borne  in  the  market 
both  by  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  compensates 
those  who  keep  guinea  fowls  for  profit  The  eggs 
are  small,  and  have  a  thick  strong  shell,  but  are 
particularly  esteemed.  Guinea  fowls,  however,  are 
troublesome  in  a  jionltry-yard,  from  the  dis[Kwition 
of  the  males  to  attack  and  tyrannise  over  other 
poultry.  The  G.  F.  has  a  jiecnlisr  harsh  and 
querulous  cry,  which  it  emits  with  great  frequency. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  Guinea  fowl. 

GUINEA  GRASS  (Pan'rum  maximum),  a  grass 
of  the  samo  genus  with  Millkt  (q.  v.),  a  native 
of  the  west  of  Africa,  but  now  naturalised,  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  states  of  America.  It  docs  not  perish  even 
iu  the  winters  of  Britain,  but  is  not  luxuriant  and 
productive,  aa  in  warmer  climates.  Its  height,  in 
favourable  moist  situations,  is  from  5  to  10  feet ;  in 
dry  grounds,  it  is  smaller  ;  it  has  a  much-branched 
and  spreading  panicle,  long  flat  leaves,  and  a  some- 
what creeping  root  In  countries  favourable  to 
its  growth,  it  is  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. 
— Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  among  the 
most  useful  pasture  and  forage  grasses  of  tropical 
countries. 

GUINEA  PEPPER,  a  name  which  has  been 
variously  applied  to  the  seeds  or  dried  fruit  of 
several  very  different  plants,  agreeing  in  their 
peppery  character,  and  in  l>eing  the  produce  of  the 
west  of  Africa.  The  name  Malaoceta  (Malagbeta, 
Meleguetta,  Ac.)  Pkppeh  is  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  with  Guinea  Pepper,  and  is  at  present 
.»  frequent  designation  of  Grains  of  ParadUe  (q.  v.); 
but  the  capsules  or  dry  berries  of  Capsicum  frutrg- 
cens  (see  C'APatcrM)  are  commonly  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  Guinea  I'epper ;  whilst  both  the 
names  Guinea  I'epper  and  Malagucta  Pepper  have 
been  applied  to  the  dried  fruit  of  Cubrba  Cluni  (see 
CroKMk  and  to  the  seeds  of  Hahstlia  (or  Xtjlapia) 
JttkiafAtO,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  A  nonacecc 
This  last  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  Guinea,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian  Pepper.  It  is  now  seldom  even  heard 
of.  It  is  an  aromatic  and  not  extremely  pungent 
condiment.— There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  these  kinds  is  meant  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  term  Guinea  Pepper  or  Malagueta  Pepper 
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is  employed  by  the  older  writers  ;  yet,  fmm  the 
importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  the  name 
Grain  Coast  was  given  to  a  great  tract  of  land  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  to  it  the  establishment  of 
the  settlements  of  Grand  Bassa  and  Caj>e  Palmas  is 
due.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  ISth  c,  Gaines  Pepper 
continued  in  request,  when  the  peppers  of  the  East 
drove  it  from  the  market. 

GUINEA-PIG.  SeeCAVT. 

GUINEA-WORM,  known  also  as  Filar  ">a 
Medintns'*,  or  F.  Draeunatltts,  is  a  parasitic  animal 
that  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  Plutarch,  in  his  Sytnposiatvn  (Table  talk), 
quotes  a  passage  from 
the  geographer  and  phil- 
osopher Agatharchides  of 
C'nidus,  who  lived  in  the 
nd  century  before  our 
era,  which  seems  clearly 
to  refer  to  this  worm ; 
and  it  has  been  argued 
with  great  plausibdity 
that  the  '  fiery  serpents  ' 
which  attacked  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  wen*  in 
reality  Guinea  or  Medina 
wonns.  This  view  of 
the  '  tiery  serpents '  was 
propounded  by  Bartholin 
in  bis  Commentary,  and 
K  lichen  meister,  one  of 
our  highest  authorities  on 
]>arasitic  animals,  adduces 
the  following  arguments 
in  its  supitort.  The 
Hebrew  words  which  in 
our  version  are  translated 
*  fiery  serpents 1  are 
Nechaschim  Seraphim  ; 
the  former  word  is  cor- 
rectly translated  '  ser- 
pents ; '  while  irraphim, 
derived  from  the  word 
mraph,  can  signify  nothing 
more  than  is  qui  com- 
hurit ;  and  it  is  clear  th.it 


Young  Filaria  Medinensii : 
A,  ipdivHunl  c»ile<1  up.  aa 
wn  In  the  body  of  its 
parent ;  It,  Vv  mito  nn- 
.  '  i I  "  i  in  a.  dr»p  of  w»trr  : 
a,  the  head ;  *,  the  coro- 
mencvrnvni  of  the  tall 
llu-  anua.  iFroin  M. 
T-ndons  Mfiical 


a  species  of  animal  is  referred  to  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflammability  of  its  bite,  or  gener- 
ally by  the  inflammation  which  its  presence  causes. 
'  That  in  ancient  times  the  FUaria  [or  Guinea-worm] 
was  reckoned  amongst  the  serpents  on  account  of 
its  snake-like  form,  is  proved  at  once  by  the  Greek 
name  drakontion  (Lat  dracunculus),  a  species  of 
snake  which  had  something  fabulous  and  inexplic- 
able about  if.    The  inflammatory  pain  and  swelling 
which  occurred  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  worm 
are  certainly  very  well  expressed  by  seraphim. ; 
while  the  mortality  amongst  the  Israelites  is 
explained  by  their  ignorance  of  the  trestmen 
the  dangerous  symptoms  occurring  in 
of  the  breaking  of  the  worm,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  may  be  immediately  fatal.    Only  in 
the  last  portion  of  the  way  through  the  desert  of 
Zin  towards  Mount  Hor,  but  especially  on  the  way 
from  Hor  towards  Oboth,  for  which  journey  they 
required  several  months,  did  the  Israelites  come  into 
the  tme  district  of  the  Medina-worm  -  namely,  the 
central  and  eastern  portion  of  Arabia  Petnea.  *  This 
entire  march  they  would  undoubtedly  have  passed 
over  within  the  period  of  iiiculiation  of  this  worm 
(two  months  to  one  year).    Here  the  Filar icn  (,,r 
Guinea-worms)  first  broke  up,  with  violent  inflam- 
matory jtains.    Thus,  then,  the  Israelites  contracted 
these  worms,  which  are  still  indigenous  in 
Petrasa ;  and  this  worm-province  may  const 
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be  of  importance  and  interest  to  geographers  in  the 
determination  of  the  course  of  travel  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  Israelites'  wanderings.'  (On  Parautitts, 
ml.  i.  pp.  39*2  -  393.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
worm  is  still  very  deficient,  and  we  are  at  present 
only  acquainted  with  the  female.  The  body  of 
this  animal  is  slender,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat 
compressed,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  pack-thread, 
except  at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  it  is  some- 
what  attenuated.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  milk-white 
colour;  on  each  side  there  is  a  longitudinal  line; 
and  when  examined  by  the  micro6co|te,  it  is  seen  to 
be  marked  with  numerous  transverse  striax.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  obtuse,  and  the  mouth  circular, 
and  l»eset  with  four  acute  spines  (but  the  number, 
nature,  arrangement,  and  even  existence  of  these 
spines  are  points  on  which  helminthologists  differ). 
The  length  of  the  worm  varies  from  less  than  half 
a  foot  to  three  yards.  On  examining  an  adult 
specimen,  extracted  by  Malgaigne  in  Paris  in  1854, 
Robin  found  no  trace  of  intestine,  or  of  any  orgau 
except  a  very  thin  sheath  (a  uterus  or  oviduct), 
which  was  filled  with  young  animals  rolled  up  in 
coils,  with  the  tail  occasionally  projecting  outwards 
(see  a  in  the  figure).  In  those  young  animals,  we 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
apparently  becomes  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
excessive  development  of  the  generative  organs  and 
the  eggs. 

This  worm  is  indigenous  only  in  certain  hot 
countries,  and  its  geographical  distribution  is  regu- 
lated by  laws  into  which  we  have  no  insight 
Kuchenmeistcr  mentions  the  following  places  as 
esj^-cially  notorious  for  its  occurrence:  Senegal, 
Gaboon,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Bombay,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  Petnca,  the  south 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  region  round  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  certain  districts  of 
Nubia,  and  Guinea.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Certain  parts  of  America  by  negro  slaves. 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  these  worms  frequently 
becomes  an  epidemic  in  years  of  heavy  rain,  and 
especially  in  marshy  districts.  It  appears  also  to 
be  connected  with  the  season,  being  especially 
prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  shortly  after  the 
regular  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

The  mode  of  production  of  this  parasite  in  the 
human  body  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  young  animals,  while  still 
Tery  minute,  penetrate  the  skin,  although  by  what 
mechanism  they  can  effect  their  lodgment,  we  do 
not  know.     Carter  relates  a  case  wnich  strongly 
supports  this  view.    Fifty  children  in  a  school  at 
Bombay  went  to  bathe  in  a  pond,  and  21  of 
them  were  attacked  by  the  Guinea-worm ;  some  of 
them   having  four  or  fivo  worms.     Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  that  negroes,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  entering  the  water  more  frequently  than  the 
whiten,  and  generally  have  their  feet  naked,  are  far 
more;  lialde  to  be  attacked  than  Euro|>eana.  The 
port  of  the  body  in  which  the  worm  usually  mani- 
fests itself  also  accords  with  this  view.  M'Gregor 
state*  that,  in  172  cases,  it  occurred  124  times  in 
the  feet,  33  times  in  the  legs,  11  times  in  the  thighs, 
twice  in  the  hands,  and  twice  elsewhere. 

Having  gained  an  entrance  into  the  body,  the 
Guinea- worm  takes  a  considerable  time  to  be 
developed.  This  period  varies  from  two  months 
to  a  year  or  even  two  years.  The  presence  of  the 
worm  often  produces  no  annoyance  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  has  been  detected  ;  at  other  times, 
it  gives  rise  to  emaciation,  and  possibly  even  death 
from  exhaustion.  As  a  general  rule,  the  vesicles 
caused  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence 


of  the  worm  open  spontaneously  in  a  few  days, 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
animal  come  forth.  This  end  is  gently  pulled,  and 
coiled  round  a  little  roll  of  linen  or  a  small  stick, 
and  this  is  fastened  over  the  wound  with  sticking- 
plaster  and  a  compress.  The  extraction  is  repeated 
twice  a  day  by  rotating  the  substance  round 
which  the  worm  is  twisted,  and  the  operation  is 
often  not  completed  in  less  than  two,  three,  or 
more  months.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
tearing  of  the  worm  has  been  regarded  as  a  very 
dangerous  accident  It  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to 
violent  swelling,  fever,  and  sleeplessness  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  statements  of  some  of  the  older 
observers,  shortening  and  deformities  of  the  legs, 
lingering  fistula,  mortification,  and  death  (some- 
times even  sudden  death)  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  probable  consequences  of  breaking  the  worm. 

Although  the  ordinary  Beat  of  this  worm  is  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  has  been  found  in 
the  tongue,  in  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  behind 
the  liver,  and  under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
Small  Filarke  of  a  different  species  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye. 

GUINEGATE,  Battle  of,  or,  more  familiarly, 
the  Battle  of  the  Spur*,  was  fought  at  Guinegate, 
not  far  from  Tournai,  in  the  proviuce  of  Uamauit, 
Belgium,  16th  August  1513,  between  the  English, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  assisted  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  headed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  the  French,  under  the  Due  de  Longueville. 
The  latter  were  defeated.  The  battle  received  its 
familiar  designation  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
French  knights  having  made  better  use  of  their 
spun  than  their  sword*. 

GUINGAMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain,  on  the  Tricux,  in  the  midst  of  pleasing  scenery, 
20  miles  west-north-west  of  St  Brieuc  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Penthicvre,  and 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  part  of  which  still  remain. 
The  site  of  the  castlo  of  the  dukes  of  Penthievre 
is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  as  a  pro- 
menade, G.  has  a  college,  a  thread-factory,  and 
several  tanneries.    Pop.  6424. 

OUIPU'SCOA,  the  smallest,  but  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  the  Bisque  Provinces  (q.  v.). 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, the  sixth  in  order  of  seniority  of  the  twelve 
sous  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  was  born  in  the 
year  1015.  Tancred's  estates  in  Lower  Normandy 
being  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous 
family,  his  three  eldest  sons,  William,  Dagobert, 
and  Humphrey,  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.  By  good-fortune,  courage, 
and  wiles,  William  gained  iwsseasion  of  Apulia; 
and  Robert,  desirous  of  sharing  his  brothers'  for- 
tunes, followed  them  to  Italy  with  a  small  hand 
of  adventurers.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  in  various  battles,  that  after  the  death  of 
William  and  Humphrey,  he  was  proclaimed  Count  of 
Apulia.  G.  next  conquered  Calabria,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Pojw  Nicholas 
II.,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  excommuui* 
cated  him  on  account  of  his  many  acts  of  violence. 
G.,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  bound  himself  to  ]iay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Roman  see.  The  feudal 
superiority  still  claimed  by  the  jiapal  sec  over 
Naples  dates  from  this  i*eriod  0.  now  despatched 
his  youngest  brother  Roger,  at  the  head  of  300 
warriors,  to  conquer  Sicily,  the  ttossession  of  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  by  the  pope.  Roger,  in 
1060,  took  Messina,  aud  in  the  following  year  the 
two  brothers  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Enna.  Roger 
eventually  conquered  the  whole  island,  and  became 
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first  Count  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  Robert  gradually 
gained  possession  of  the  towns  that  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  among  others,  Salorno 
and  Hari.  and  thus  established  what  was  till  1860 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  would  have  carried  his 
victorious  standard  in  other  directions,  had  he  not 
been  excommunicated  by  Gregory  VII.,  on  account 
of  his  inroad  into  Beneventnm.  Having  become 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Helena  with  Constantine  Ducaa, 
Bon  and  heir  of  Michael  VII.,  he  despatched  his  son 
Bohcmond  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Corfu, 
while  he  himself  hastened  to  Durazzo,  anil  before 
the  walls  of  that  city  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  now 
marched  through  Epirus  to  Tbessalonica,  and  had 
nearly  reached  Constantinople,  when  he  received 
information  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  had  made 
an  inroad  into  Italy.  He  immediately  hastened 
back,  after  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Bohe- 
mond,  compelled  Henry  to  retreat,  and  liberated  the 

K>I>e,  who  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
e  then  returned  to  Epirus,  defeated  the  Greeks 
in  several  engagements,  took  ]»ossession  of  some 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was  ou  the  point  of 
advancing  a  second  time  to  Constantinople,  when 
he  died  at  Ccphalonia,  17th  July  1085.  His  remains 
were  buried  at  Venusa;  his  sons  Bohemond  and 
Roger  inherited  his  possessions :  the  former  received 
Tarentum ;  the  latter,  Apulia.  G.  was  not  only  a 
hero  and  a  conqueror,  but  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. — Compare  Gnaltier  d' Arc,  Hiskrire  drs 
Conquttea  de»  Normand*  en  Halie,  en  Sicil*,  et  en 
Orice  (Paris,  1830). 

GUISE,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Lorraine,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  France 
and  Europe  during  two  centuries.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  little  town  of  Guise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisno  (situated  on  the  Oiso).  The  following 
are  its  most  remarkable  members : 

Claude  of  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  Peer 
of  France.  Grand  Huntsman,  Count  d'Aumale,  Mar- 
quis of  Mayenne  and  Elbeuf,  Baron  of  Joinville, 
«C  was  the  fifth  son  of  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Conde,  October  20, 
1496.  He  left  Lorraine  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother,  acconi|»anied  Francis  I.  to 
Italy,  and  received  twenty-two  wounds  at  the  battle 
of  Marignan,  1515.  Eight  years  later,  he  dmvo  the 
Germans  from  Champagne.  In  15-12  he  fought  in 
Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Ho  was 
favoured  by  the  king,  for  his  valour  and  talent. 
He  married  Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  were  sons. 
His  daughter  Mary  was  the  wife  of  James  V.  of 
Scotlaud,  and  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  re|x>rted  to  have  died  of  poison,  April  1550. 

Francoib  or  Lorraine,  second  Duke  of  G., 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  February  17,  1519. 
As  a  general,  he  acquired  European  renown.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Montmedy  (1542),  Land- 
recies  (1543),  St  Dizier  (1544),  Boulogne  (154- )  And 
attracted  the  attention  of  France  bv  his  defence  of 
Metz,  besieged  for  two  months  by  f  liarles  V.,  who, 
after  tiring  11,000  balls,  and  losing  30,000  men,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  (1553).  He  added  to  his 
reputation  at  Renti  (1554),  and  in  1556  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  Naples.  This  expe- 
dition failed  through  treachery ;  bnt  the  duke, 
having  lieen  made  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
retrieved  his  reputation  by  taking  Calais,  Guinea, 
and  Ham,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  English, 
and  were  considered  impregnable.  His  military 
successes  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  1559.  His 
niece,  Mary  Stuart,  being  the  wife  of  Francis  IL,  he 
became  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  the  head 


of  the  Catholic  party.  The  death  of  the  king,  and 
a  strong  ]>arty  against  him,  drove  him  from  the 
court,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  several 
important  towns,  and  were  committing  great  rava- 
ges. He  retook  Rouen,  and  conquered  at  Drenx 
(1562).  The  Marechal  St  Andre  was  killed,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Constable  taken  prisoners. 
G.,  the  greatest  of  his  name,  was  assassinated  before 
Orleans,  February  24,  156a  He  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
have  much  historic  interest. 

Henri  I.  or  Lorraine,  third  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  December  31,  1550.  The  death  of  bis  father 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  CathoUc  party. 
Ambition  and  vengeance  both  stimulated  him  to 
action.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  fighting  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Three 
years  later,  he  fought  with  the  Huguenots'at  Jarnac 
(March  1569)  and  Moncontour  (October  1569),  and 
in  the  same  year  forced  Colignr  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Poitiers.  He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  but,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  king, 
married  Catherine  of  Cleves,  1570.  Disgusted  with 
the  favours  granted  to  Protestants  at  the  court, 
be  retired,  but  returned,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572,  in 
which  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  thrown 
from  a  window  into  the  courtyard  at  his  feet.  In 
1575,  fighting  with  the  Huguenots,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  face,  whence  he  received  the  name  of 
Bahi/r(  (scarred),  a  designation  borne  also  by  bis 
father  from  a  similar  circumstance.  He  formed 
the  famous  League— ostensibly  for  the  defence  of 
the  church,  really  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne 
of  Charlemagne,  The  king  coquetted  with  both 
parties.  G.  conquered  Henri  of  Navarre,  but 
the  king  refused  him  entrance  to  Paris.  The 
people  rose  in  his  favour,  and  he  might  have 
been  king,  but  he  negotiated.  He  was  premised 
all  the  powers  which  he  demanded,  bnt  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  massacred  in  the  palace,  and  is 
said  to  have  kicked  his  lifeless  body.  His  brother 
the  cardinal  was  also  killed.  Their  bodies  were 
burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds, 
December  23,  1588. 

Henri  IL  or  Lorraine,  fifth  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  April  4,  1614     Ho  was  destined  for  the 
church,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  possessed  nine 
abbeyB;  at  fifteen,  he  was  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  quitted  a 
calling  he  detested,  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
Handsome,  chivalric,  brave,  he  was  a  true  specimen 
of  the   ancient  paladin,  and  celebrated  for  his 
numerous  gallantries.    Loved  by  Anne  de  Gonzague, 
princess  of  Mantua,  lie  capriciously  aliandonedl 
her,  joined  the  party  of  the  Coratc  dc  Soissous, 
and  married  the  widow  of  the  Corate  de  Boasut. 
Having  joined  the  league  against  Richelieu,  he  wasi 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  capitsj 
punishment,  but  to<>k  refuge  in  Germany.    On  the 
death  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  returned  to  France, 
disgusted  with  his  wife,  whose  fortune  he  had 
s|>ent,  and  proposed  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Pons,  one  of  the  queen s  maids  of  honour.  He 
fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1644  and  1645  as  & 
volunteer,  and  then  repaired  to  Rome  to  get  n, 
divorce,   but  failed.     Hearing  of  the  revolt  of 
Naples  against  Spain,  under  Massanicllo,  he  set 
off  for  that  city,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry,  to  conquer  a  kingdom  with  his  sworri 
for  the  bride  he  still  hoped  to  gain.    Passing  in 
a  felucca  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  G.  entere<i 
Naples  in  December  1647   and  was  received  wifcia 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  but  his  gallantries,  thi  0 
envy  of  the  nobles,  and  jealousy  of  France,  cause*! 
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him  to  be  betrayed,  in  April  1648,  to  the  Spaniards, 
»nd  he  «u  carried  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  Demanded 
KrC«n>de,  bf  was  set  at  liberty  in  1652,  and  joined, 
wrth  ConJ6,  the  enemies  of  the  court  and  of 
Malaria  at  Bordeaux.  Two  months  later,  he  had 
betr..  his  allies,  and  was  at  Paris  with  the  king, 
but  misfortune  still  followed  him,  and  he  found 
that  his  rabtress,  for  whom  he  had  endured  so  much, 
wm  false,  and  that  with  his  own  esquire.  Finding 
himself  an  object  of  ridicule  at  Paris,  he  attempted 
to  return  to  Naples,  but  failed  ;  returned  to  Paris, 
ru  nude  grand  chamberlain,  there  directed  the 
magniheeat  fete*  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  without 
children  in  1664. 

GriTA'R,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  some- 
what lite  the  lute,  jartieularly  well  adapted  for 
accompanying  the  human  voice,  and  much  esteemed 
in  S|«in  and  Italy.    It  has  six  strings,  tuned  as 

follow: 


3*p 


and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  fingers  of  the 
ruht  hand  twitching  the  strings,  while  the  fingere 
of  the  left  hatul  make  the  notes  of  the  music  on 
the  finger-board,  which  has  frets  across  it  like 
the  lyre.    The  three  highest  strings  of  the  guitar 


are  always  of  giit,  and  the  three  lowest  are  of  silk 
•pen  nvpr  with  silvered  wire.    The  greatest  virtuosi 
the  guitar  were  Guiliaui,  Sor,  Zoechi,  Stoll,  and 
Homes  ky. 

GV IZOT,  Fraxcor  Pierre  Guillapsir,  a  French 
•tat^man  anil  historian,  was  born  at  N  lines,  October 
4  1*97.  His  parents  were  Protestants  ;  his  father, 
who  was  an  advocate,  perished  on  the  scatfold, 
April  s.  1794,  and  his  mother  soon  afterwards  went, 
with  her  two  sons,  to  Geneva,  where  G.  received  his 
edacation.  In  1805,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  Hrst  work,  the  Xovveau 
Itftumnairt  I'niversd  de*  Synonymes  de  la  Langut 
FmncaUe  (2  vols.;  4th  ed.  Paris  1848),  appeared  in 
1509;  the  introduction  reveals  a  very  methodical 
Er.cd.  The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  laborious 
Eteraxy  activity.  After  the  second  Restoration, 
he  became  general  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  aft*rwarda  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
(>n  the  retirement  of  Barhe-Marboia,  G.  tendered 
ka  resignation,  and  was  first  appointed  maUre  de* 
*T*Hn,  afterwards  councillor  of  state.  G.  contri- 
buted to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambre  IntrouvaUe, 
by  writing  a  memorial  which  was  placed  in  the  [ 


hands  of  Louis  XVII  I.  by  Decazes.  The  latter  com- 
mitted to  him  the  general  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tomsmmtt  and  departement*  (1819). 
His  writings  from  1820  to  1822  are  entitled  Du 
C'ouvernement  de  la  France  dejmis  la  II tutu  u  ml  ion  et 
du  Minute  re  Actuel  (1821),  Hi*Urirr  dr*  Oriffine*du 
Oouvernement  Representatif,  containing  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorlwnne  (where  he  held  the  position  of 
lecturer  on  history)  of  1820-  1822  (new  ed  1852). 
Government  forbade  his  lectures  in  1824,  and 
G.  again  betook  himself  to  literature.  In  con- 
junction with  several  other  men  of  letters,  he 
published  the  important  Collection  de«  Mi  moire* 
ReUitifs  d  FJ/istoire  de  France,  depui*  la  Fonda- 
tion  de  la  Monardtie  jusqu'au  13"*  SUde  (31  vols., 
Paris  1823-1833);  and  the  Collection  dea  MS- 
moire*  Relat\fs  d  CHistoirc  de  la  Revolution  <rAn- 
gl'lrrre  (26  vols.,  Paris  1823).  He  likewise  edited 
several  works  of  other  authors,  with  introductions, 
annotations,  and  additions,  such  as  Letourneurs 
translation  of  Shaksjieare  (12  vols.,  Paris  1821), 
Hiillam's  History  of  Enifland,  and  Mably's  Obser- 
vation* mir  f  Histoire  de  France,  followed  by  the 
Etna  is  stir  IHutoire  de  France.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  he  published  his  JJistoire  de  la  Revolution 
tTAnglcterre  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1826;  4th  ed  1845),  and 
edited  the  Encych/tftlie  Progressive,  and  the  Revue 
Fmncaise,  In  the  following  year,  the  Martignac 
ministry  granted  him  permission  to  resume  his 
course  of  lectures  on  history.  These  were  attended 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  gave  rise 
to  several  historical  works  of  great  value,  jiub- 
lished  under  the  collective  title  of  fours  d'HUoire 
Moderne  (1828-1830);  among  others,  the  HUtoire 
de  la  Civilisation  en  France  depuis  la  Chute  tie 
rEmpire  Romain  jusr/u'd  la  Revolution  Franca  ine 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1828—1830 ;  5th  ed.  1845),  and  the 
JIUtoire  Generate  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  &c, 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  former  work. 
On  the  1st  March  1829  he  again  took  his  place 
in  the  council  of  state,  and  in  January  1830  was 
elected  by  the  town  of  Lisieux,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  in  the  chamber. 

After  the  July  revolution,  G.  became  successively 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  an  office  which  he  held,  with  two  inter- 
ruptions, till  1836.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions, 
particularly  the  primary  schools.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Eastern  disturbances  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1840,  under  Soult  s  administration,  G.  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  After  Soult's  retire- 
ment, in  September  1847,  he  became  the  official  leader 
of  the  cabinet,  which  maintained  its  ground,  as  the 
organ  of  Louis  Philippe's  policy,  till  the  February 
revolution  of  1848,  ana  by  its  conduct  lxith  in  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  did  much  to  bring  constitutional 
government  into  disrepute,  and  to  hasten  the  over- 
throw of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  As  a  statesman, 
G.  in  carrying  out  his  systematic  and  repressive 
line  of  policy,  proved  himself  stiff,  one-sided,  and 
latterly  obdurate ;  from  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
from  his  cold  and  disagreeable  manner,  he  has 
always  been  unpopular  to  the  last  degree  with  the 
nation.  As  a  man  of  rectitude  and  austere  morals, 
he  never  enriched  himself  at  the  public  cost ;  bat 
nevertheless,  from  poUtical  motives,  he  allowed 
others  to  do  so  during  his  administration,  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner.  After  having  effected  his 
escape  from  Paris,  he  retired  to  London,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  respec*.  In  April  1849, 
he  published  a  circular  O'uizot  d  see  A  mis,  in  which 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  electors  of  France, 
but  ineffectually.  In  the  following  November,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  labour 
in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  monarchical 
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GUIZOTIA-GULF  STREAM  AND  OCEAN-C L'R RESTS. 


Erties.  After  a  short  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  in  J  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  tarns 
lglaod  in  June  1850,  he  came  forward  in  Paris  ]  eastward  toward  the  Azores  and  coast  of  Marocco, 

while  the  other  lares  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Norwav,  and  can  l>e  perceived  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen. 


the  mam  promoter  of  the  fusion,  and  wrote 
likewise  in  the  AsaenMte  Rationale.  The  coup 
d Hat  of  the  2d  l>ecember  1851  put  an  end  to 

this  career ;  and  G.  returned  to  England.  His  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  of  a  deep 
service*  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science  are  !  indigo  blue,  with  boundaries  sharply  define.!  against 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.  By  founding  the  j  the  light  green  of  the  seas  through  which  it  pasties 
Camit**  I/Utt/rp/ue*,  by  bringing  about  the  publi-  I  in  its  early  course.  It  abounds  with  masses  of 
cation  of  important  historical  documents,  and  by  !  sea-weed,  torn  from  the  coral  rocks  of  the  strait 
his  own  writings  and  lectures,  be  has  done  much  i  through  which  it  passes  when  it  has  its  greatest 
to  extend  a  taste  for  historical  studies  in  France.  I  power  and  velocity ;  whde  in  its  warm  current  may 
In  1837  he  was  intrusted  by  the  government  of  1  be  seen  myriads  of  tish  and  of  animalcule.  As 
the  United  States  with  the  task  of  writing  a  ,  this  great  stream  pours  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
history  of  Washington.  His  work,  published  under  <  it  has  a  warmth  of  86  F.,  which  is  several  degrees 
the  title  Tie,  Corrttpondance,  et  Errit*  de  Wash-  \  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  at  the  equator. 


This  heat  it  so  far  retains  that  it  only  falls  to  75' 
off  the  coast  of  I^abrador ;  while  the  British  Islands 
and  north-western  coasts  of  Euroj>e,  at  a  distance  of 
401 X)  miles  from  the  Gulf,  are  Iwthed  with  waters 
heated  under  a  tropical  sun.  In  mid-winter,  off 
the  inclement  coasts  of  America,  between  Cape 


iftaton  (2  vols.,  Paris  1839 — 1840),  procured  him  the 
honour  of  having  bis  portrait  placed  in  the  Cham- 
ber fl  Representatives  at  Washington.  Since  the 
February  revolution,  G.  has  published  several  poli- 
tical treatises,  more  or  less  important,  some  of  which 
at  least  are  very  interestiug  to  Englishmen,  such 

as  Hetolution  dAngleterre,  and  Monk,  Chute  de  la  I  Hatteraa  and  Newfoundland,  ships  beaten  back 
Repuil-qw.  He  has  likewise  written  Meditations  from  their  harbours  by  tierce  north  westers  until 
et  Etude*  Moral**  *ur  la  /rV/yton,  la  Phihtmiphir,  tc.  loaded  down  with  ice  and  in  danger  of  foundering, 
(1852);  CornaUe  ft  son  Temp*  (1852|;  Shatcspear*  I  turn  their  prows  to  the  east,  and  seek  relief  and 
et  ton  Temp*  (1852).  Recently  (1858)  appeared  :  comfort  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  bank  of  fog 
a  work  of  great  political  interest  and  value,  i  rising  like  a  wall,  caused  by  thp  condensation  of 
entitled  M^moire*  pour  trrvir  d  C  HiMoxre  de  mon  I  warm  vapours  meeting  a  colder  atmosphere,  marks 
Temp*.  His  latest  publication  is  a  strange  one  j  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  colour  of  the  water 
for  a  Protestaut,  viz.,  a  defence  of  the  temporal  suddenly  changes  from  green  to  blue,  the  climate 


power  of  the  pope  (1861).  G.  has  been  twice 
married  ;  both  fiis  wives  (the  first  of  whom  died  in 
1827,  and  the  second  in  1833)  were  accomplished 
women,  and  not  unknown  in  literature. — His  son, 
Mal'KKR  Gcillakme,  has  shewn  by  his  Minandre, 
Etude  Jliatori'pte  tur  la  Comfdie  ft  la  SocitU 
Orea/ue*  (1855),  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  bis 
father  s  genius. 

Gl  IZOTIA.   See  Ram- til. 

GUJERA'T,  or  GUZERAT,  a  walled  town  of  the 
Punjab,  in  lat  32°  35'  N.  and  long.  74*  R,  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Chenab,  about  8  miles 


from  winter  to  summer ;  and  this  change  is  so 
sudden,  that  when  a  ship  is  crossing  the  line,  two 
thermometers,  dropped  at  the  same  instant  from 
her  bow  and  stern,  will  shew  a  difference  of  30  of 
temperature. 

The  great  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
America  have  been  attributed,  too  largely,  perhaps, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  immense  body  of  heated  water 
in  the  north-eastern  Atlantic  must  rais*'  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  to  this  import*- 


from  the  stream.  It  is  a  place  of  some  military  !  ti"»  °f  tropical  sunshine  by  sea  is  due  to  "certain 
...j  .  i.  u..!  »!.„   *  /.   extent,  Ireland  s  perpetual  green,  the  soft  moist 


climate  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that 
the  harbours  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway  up 


and  political  importance,  being  on  the  great  route 
l*'tween  Attock  and  Lahore,  Here,  on  21st 
February  1849,  a  Sikh  army  of  60,000  men  was  . 

ntterlv  defeated  by  a  British  force,  decidedly  to  '°  of  latitude  remain  utwn,  when  the  Baltac 
inferior  in  txnnt  of  number*.  much  further  south,  is  a  sheet  of  ice.  Kngland. 

' v     Q  _  „  I  clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  Scotland,  where 

UL  LUfc^.    SeerLOBlx.  the  grass  grows  during  eleven  months  of  the  yea*, 

GULES  (Vr.gueulet,  the  mouth  and  throat,  hence 
red.  Other  origins  are  given,  such  as  the  Persian 
ghul,  a  rose  or  rose  colour,  which  seems  more  prob- 
able than  the  Hebrew  guhtde,  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
from  which  Mackenzie  derives  it ;  it  l>eing  scarcely 
likely  that  it  came  from  a  Semitic  source),  the  term 
by  which  the  colour  red  is  known  in  heraldry.  In 


engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  See 
Heraldry.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  valour, 
magnanimity,  and  the  like,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  honourable  heraldic  colour. 

GULF  STREAM  ast>  OCEAN-CURRENTS. 
The  most  important  and  best  known  of  the  great 
ocean -currents  derives  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  out  of  which  it  flows,  between  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  the  one  side,  and  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  shoals  on  the  other.  With  a  breadth  of 
about  50  miles  in  its  narrowest  j»ortion,  it  has  a  velo- 
city at  times  of  five  miles  an  hour,  pouring  along  like 
an  immense  torrent.  This  great  ocean-river  flows  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  American  coast, 
gradually  widening  its  current  and  diminishing  in 
velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  island  and  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  when  it  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic, 
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arc  ui  the  same  latitude  as  the  frozen  and  horri Me 
coast  of  Labrador.    Norway  is  opposite  Green- 
land ;  and  Lisbon,  where  frost  is  scarcely  known, 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  where  the 
Potomac  river,  a  mile  in  breadth,  sometimes  freezes 
over  in  a  single  night     But  the  whole  of  this 
difference  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Great  Sahara  is  like  an  immense  furnace, 
from  which  hot  winds  sweep  over  Europe,  All 
Africa  warms  our  southern  breeze!!.    The  Medi- 
terranean, exposed  to  no  cold  currents  from  the 
arctic  regions,  bearing  bergs  and  fields  of    ice,  is 
a  constant  receiver  and  distributer  of  heat,  ami 
modifies   the    temperature   of    adjacent  rejjiona. 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  is  eiq«ose*l  alon^ 
its  eastern  shore  to  a  great  current  from.  ti»« 
Polar  Seas,  running  inside  and  counter  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  coming  loaded  with  ice  from 
the  northern  regions ;  and  while  the  continent 
narrows  toward  the  tropics,  it  grows  broad  in  the 
polar  regions,  from  which  come  the  cold  north- 
wester*, the  prevailing  winds  during  the  wintry 
tM'.-iwn. 

The  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  npon  temp«M-a,'ttvr« 
strikingly  observed  fchutn  in 
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high  northern  latitudes.    When  the  northern  branch 
which  Aiws  toward  Iceland  meets  the  arctic  cur- 
mu.  it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
J7  F.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  32°  in  the 
wvtk  cunvnt,  it  rises  to  49    in  pacing  into  this 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream.    Icelan<l  is  exposed  to 
tile  antic  current  on  its  northern  and  eastern 
th»re*.  and  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its 
jwitiiern  and  western.    While   the  thermometer 
rtaoib  »t  32  or  33s  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  it 
ruts  to  j<)  »r  51"  on  the  south- western,  making  a 
diflirvnce  of  18   F.    Similar,  though  less  striking, 
diffenoceg  ;ire  otwerved  in  the  teni]»erature  of  the 
eMtrni  ami  western  coasts  of  Scotland 

In  treating  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  we  must  take  a  general  view  of  ocean- 
currentt.    Respecting  tho  causes  of  these,  there 
bare  h«n  uiauv  fanciful  speculations.    Some  attri- 
bute thi-m  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  hut  we  can 
fu»i  do  force  connected  with  the  rotation  of  the 
tarth  on  it*  axis  to  move  a  great  Imdy  of  water  from 
its  eqtulihrium.    The  solid  and  fluid  {tortious  of  the 
planet  move  together  with  the  same  momentum, 
»ad  if  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  heaped  up  at  the 
«jOAto  hy  centrifugal  force,  that  force  being  uniform 
ifi  it*  *ctiou,  there  is  no  reason  for  their  return 
toward  the  polar  regions.    It  cannot  be  said  that 
tie  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  hidden  volcanoes, 
affml  a  letter  explanation.    At  a  certain  depth  in 
the  ocean,  th«-  water  is  found  to  be  of  uuifonn  tem- 
perature, an.l  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
important  currents  are  produced  by  the  rising  of 
brated  waters  to  the  surface. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Gidf  Stream  and  of  all 
octan  currents  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  principal 
cause*  -  via.,  the  action  of  winds  and  eva|x>rutiou. 
Th*  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
Cran  may  lie  accounted  for  by  evaporation.  More 
water  passes  into  vapour  than  is  supplied  by  all  the 


p*at  nvers  of  Eurof*  ami  Africa  em 
tiie  latter  sea.    This  waste  is  su 


nca  emptying  into 
lppliod  i>y  a  strong 
enrrent  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  But  the  evaporation  of  so  much  sea- water 
ciuit  leave  the  remainder  heavy  with  saline  matter  in 
*<4uti<.n.  and  this  water,  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
i»  supposed  to  form  an  under-current  which  |>ours 
(■atward  through  the  same  strait  into  the  Atlantic. 
"Similar  causes    in  the   Red  Sea  produce  similar 
eflrct*.    Evajjoration  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
£reat  oceaiut  must  also  produce  coinjiensatiiig  cur- 
tate from  the  temperate  and  polar  seas,  by  means 
"i  which  iceliergs  float  into  warm  latitudes,  and 
nave  Mnie  influence  in  teuqtering  summer  heats,  so 
ta*t  by  this  means  alone  a  circulatiou  is  established. 
The  arctic  and  antarctic  currents  are  in  this  manner 
partly  accounted  for;  but  the  tropical  currents,  and 
thutr  which  flow  from  warm  to  colder  regions,  and 
*intnbute  tropic  heats  to  high  temperate  and  polar 
rv.Tnu*.  require  another  agency. 

The  £reat  cause  of  such  ocean-currents  and  of  the 
(.alf  Stream  ia  believed  to  lie  the  winds  {icrpetually 
Uming  from  east  to  west  over  the  tropical  seas. 
The  <-dect  of  strong  winds  in  driving  the  waters 
them  and  heaping  them  up,  is  familiar  to  all 
woo  have  watched  gales  of  several  (bays'  duration 
<"-o  our  sea-ctiOMts.    Such  a  gale  from  the  north- 
i~*t  raises  the  whole  level  ot  the  (>erman  Ocean, 
i^i  in  such  a  case  stnng  curreuts  would  be  found 
t-tting  into   the  Baltic  and  through  the  Strait  of 
JMvr.    But  we  have  on  a  smaller  scale  a  more 
Knking   example.     I^ake  Erie,  one  of  the  great 
ciain  of  lakes  in  North  America,  whose  outlet  is 
tV-  river  St  Lawrence,  is  al>out  280  miles  in  length, 
atd  abont  6ft  in  width  in  its  widest  part,  ta]icring 
toward  either   end,  and  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
■tattle.    Tboa   lake  is  subject  to  south  western 
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gales,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  dia- 
meter, and  lasting  several  days.    On  these  occa- 
sions, the  waters  l>ecome  he.'qicd  up  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  rise  several 
,  feet  in  the  harbour  of  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara 
|  river,  while  the  vessels  at  Toledo,  at  the  other 
j  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  left  lying  in  the  mud, 
from  the  water  having  run  out  of  the  harbour. 
1  We  have,  then,  only  to  look  at  the  configuration 
1  of  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
<  account  for  the  production  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
1  its  whole  system  of  currents.    We  may  even  find 
its  source  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  trade-winds  ot 
that  ocean  produce  a  gradually  increasing  current 
1  of  its  waters,  which  strike  the  African  coast  north 
of  Madagascar.    The  current  divides,  and  encloses 
that  islam  L  and  passing  southward,  rushes  around 
the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  taking  the  name  of  the 
Agulhas  Current,  from  the  cajie  of  that  name,  and 
passing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    At  this  point,  it 
has  at  certain  peril nls  of  the  monsoons  a  velocity 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the 
Bahamas.    This  current,  pressed  northward  by  the 
antarctic  polar  current,  courses  along  the  African 
coast,  is  turned  westward  by  the  form  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  lost  in  the  great  equatorial  current 
produced  by  the  Atlantic  trade- winds. 

This  equatorial  current  sweeps  across  the  ocean 
until  it  reaches  the  American  coast,  where  it 
divides  on  the  eastern  cape  of  Brazil,  in  5J  S.  lat. 
The  greater  jwrtion  benda  to  the  north,  carrying 
with  it  along  the  coast,  north-westorlv,  the  great 
currcuts  of  the  Amazon  ami  Oronoco.  This  current 
then  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  waters,  warm  from  the 
African  coasts  and  equatorial  regions,  are  heajied 
up  in  the  great  circular  basin,  fifteen  humlrcd  miles 
in  diameter,  into  which  no  northern  counter-current 
can  penetrate,  and  are  here  further  heated,  until 
they  rush  out  through  their  only  outlet,  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  with  a  force  which  carries  them  to  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  the  Azores,  while  counter- 
currents,  carrying  down  icebergs,  are  gliding  from 
the  polar  seas  toward  the  equator. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  its  great  equatorial 
or  trade- wind  current,  but  there  is  no  great  basin 
like  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  to  gather  the  waters  of 
another  Gulf  Stream.  A  portion  of  the  equatorial 
current  passes  northward  along  the  shores  of  China 
and  Japan  ;  a  portion  passes  through  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Indian  seas,  but  more  turns  south- 
ward toward  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  affecting, 
doubtless,  the  isothermal  lines  in  those  latitudes, 
and  returning  in  counter-currents  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  even  passing  around  it  into  the  Atlantic.  While 
thus  a  portion  of  the  great  counter  or  jtolar  current 
of  the  South  Pacific  sweejie  around  Capo  Horn, 
another  portion  passes  up  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  as  far  as  the  equator  ;  and  its  cool- 
ness is  sensibly  felt,  and  was  carefully  observed 
by  Baron  IIumlraKlt  on  the  coast  of  Pern.  The 
currents  in  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  are  also  variously  affected  by  the 
monsoons,  ami  in  some  places  run  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  six  months  in  the  opjiosite,  clearly 
proving  that  they  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  winds.  With  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  winds,  a  chart  of  ocean -currents 
could  almost  Iks  constructed  by  a  calculation  of 
their  force,  connected  with  the  configuration  of 
continents  and  the  jmsition  of  islands ;  but  the 
subject  is  of  such  great  practical  iuterest  that  we 
may  hojie  for  perfect  charts  in  a  few  years  from 
multiplied  and  accurate  olwcrvations. 

At  first  sight,  it  ap| tears  incredible  that  a 
current  of  water  should  force  its  way  through 
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the  ocean  with  sharply  defined  boundaries,  and  a 
peculiar  colour,  temperature,  and  inhabitants,  like 
a  great  river  Mowing  between  its  banks,  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  against  the  force  of  counter- 
currents,  which  even  cross  its  course,  passing  under 
by  their  su|>erior  density,  until  it  loses  its  momen- 
tum on  the  shores  of  distant  continents,  or  spreads 
out  its  warm  Hood  on  the  bosom  of  northern  seas. 
But  a  closer  olwervation  wdl  satisfy  us  that 
all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics. At  the  confluence  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  turbid  current  of  the  Missouri, 
the  two  rivers  do  not  at  once  unite,  but  run  side 
by  side  with  a  sharply  defined  lioundary  lietween 
them  for  many  a  league.  So  great  rivers  running 
into  the  ocean,  are  rivers  still,  far  out  at  sea 
The  current  of  the  llio  de  la  Plata,  whirh  drains 
the  southern  portion  of  South  America,  can  he 
perceived  200  miles  from  land  ;  and  the  Amazon 
awcc|is  far  into  the  Atlantic,  though  gradually  l»ent 
northwardly  by  the  great  trade-wind  current,  and 
then  carried  along  the  coast,  to  help,  with  the 
Orinoco,  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Gull  of  Mexico  ; 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mississippi,  all  join  to  swell 
the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  their  waters  flow  with  this 
gnat  ocean -river  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  enter, 
it  may  lie,  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

The  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  narrower 

Enrtion  is  of  great  depth.  The  probability  of  its 
aving  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  well-defined  channel 
like  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  shewn  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  depth  at  its  border,  where  deep-sea  soundings 
have  been  made  ;  but  so  little  can  be  known  of  the 
effect  of  currents  upon  a  line  of  20.000  feet  in 
length,  and  which  requires  several  hours  to  run  off 
the  reel,  that  we  cannot  plaoe  implicit  reliance  on 
such  observations. 

More  important  oltservations  on  the  courses  and 
influence  of  these  currents  have  Wen  lately  under- 
taken by  dropping  bottles  containing  the  date, 
latitude,  and  longitude,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean. 
These  lx>ttles,  when  found  upon  a  coast  thousands 
of  miles  distant,  give  some  indication  of  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  that  have 
brought  them  ;  but  such  testimony  is  not  infallible. 
The  l«»ttle  may  1*  im|icded  by  contrary  winds, 
blown  into  counter-currents,  or  whirled  aUtut  for 
months  in  eddies.  A  1  Kittle  thrown  overboard  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  might  reach  the  island  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  rid  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but  there  are  many 
chances  that  it  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  regular 
current,  and  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  or  the  coast  of  Peru.  See  Or  Frankliu's 
Maritime  (Kmrmtunu,  Pownall's  Hylmulic  and 
Nautical  OturrvatUtn*,  Humboldt's  Atlas  <Jto- 
granhimte  rt  Phy*iau*,  Johnston's  Physical  Alia*, 
and  Maury's  Plupirat  Gnxjntpliy  of  the  £'<*««,  and 
Wiml  and  Current  Chart*. 

GULFWEED  [Sarijantum),  a  genus  of  sen -weeds 
(Afi/'t)  of  the  sub-order  Fucamr,  of  which  two 
specie*  (.V.  vulgar*  and  S.  Itartifrrum)  are  found 
floating  in  immense  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  They  arc 
tronical  plant*,  although  sometimes  carried  by  winds 
ami  currents  to  the  British  coasts.  The  frond  is 
very  long,  and  is  furnished  with  distinct,  stalked, 
nerved  leaves,  and  simple  axillary  stalked  air- 
vessels.  The  receptacles  arc  linear,  in  small  axillary 
clusters  or  racemes.  The  trivial  name  bucci/rrutn 
applied  to  one  of  the  species,  is  derived  from  the 
berry-like  apjiearance  of  the  air-vessels.  The  G. 
has  only  been  found  floating,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  at  first  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the  sea.  It  floats 
h  laj.  Ml*  «  —  .^u»Uy  b  fa*  yellow 


in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  its  presence  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  ( ridf  Stream,  by  which  it  is  wafted 
northward  and  eastward.  Where  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  deflected  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  east- 
ward,  and  sends  off  its  more  southern  branch 
towards  the  Azores,  is  situated  the  Sar<jaA*o  Sra, 
'  that  great  bank  of  weeds,  which  so  vividly 
occupied  the  imagination  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  which  Oviedo  calls  the  sea- weed  meadows' 
(Humboldt).  The  quantity  of  floating  sea-weed  is 
often  such  as  to  ini|>ede  the  progress  of  ships. 
Multitudes  of  small  marine  animals  accompany  it, 
with  fishes  ready  to  prey  on  them.  -The  (J.  is  eaten 
in  China;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also,  it  is 
used  in  salads  and  as  a  ' 


GCLIE'LMA,  a  genus  of  South  American  palms, 
with  pinnate  leaves  I  entire  in  young  plants),  natives 
of  the  lower  mountain-ranges  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada.    One  s]iecies,  0.  spectosa,  is  much  planted 


Gulielms  Speciosa. 

by  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  district  and  of 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,  uear  their  villages,  and 
supplies  them  with  fowl  and  other  necessaries.  It 
is  often  60  feet  high,  having  an  erect  slender  stem, 
encircled  with  many  rings  of  needle-like  spines, 
and  numerous  drooping  leaves  forming  a  nearly 
spherical  crown.  It  is  variously  called  Papnnha, 
Paripou,  &a,  and  sometimes  Prach  Palm. 

GULL  (I(irw|,  a  genus  of  web -footed  birds,  of 
the  family  LaridtB  (q.  v.),  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  formation 
of  the  head  and  bill  of  several  sjxvics  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  feet  have 
three  toes  in  front  completely  united  by  a  web, 
and  a  small  hind-toe  not  included  in  the  web,  and 
ataiictimcs  altogether  wanting.  The  wings  are  long 
and  pointed.  Gulls  have  great  power  of  wiiikj.  and 
fly  apparently  with  ease  against  a  storm,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  they  generally  fly  low, 
whether  over  sea  or  land,  but  in  fine  weather  soar 
higher  in  the  air,  in  which  they  seem  to  delight  in 
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performing  the  moat  varied  and  beautiful  evolu- 
tions. They  descend  with  great  rapidity  to  Beize 
prey  from  the  surface  of  the  water  or  at  a  small 
depth ;  but  they  are  not  good  divers,  ami  the  fishes 
which  they  catch  are  chiefly  those  which,  like  the 


Heads  of  Various  Species  of  Gulls  : 
1,  Grant  Black ■fctttoi  (mOf*)  «.  Hlack-hautk-d  ;  It,  KltlU 
wake ;  4,  Leaver  Black-backed  ;  4,  Herrlog  Gull. 

herring  and  others  of  the  same  family,  swim  near 
the  surface.    They  are  very  voracious.    Their  food 


i  of  almost  anything  animal.  Many  of  them 
are  wholly  or  partially  migratory,  breeding  in  colder 
repona  than  those  which  they  inhabit  in  winter. 
In  general,  they  lay  only  two  or  three  eggs,  which 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Many  of  the  gulls  are  frequent  visitors  of  inland 
districts,  ascending  rivers,  and  hovering  over  them 
in  quest  of  prey  as  over  the  sea.    Some  of  them  are 
also  often  to  be  seen  in  meadows  and  ploughed 
fit-Ids,  aeeking  for  worms  and  other  such  food.  It 
is  a  common  notion  in  Britain  that  the  appearance 
of  gull*  w  inland  districts  betokens  stormy  weather. 
But  in  America,  the  migrations  of  some  of  the 
the  northern  seas  and  the  Gulf  of 
are  performed,  not  only  along  the  Atlantic 
hut  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  occasionally 
remain  and  breed  near  these  inland  waters.  Large 
flocks  of  a  apecies  of  gull  [L.  nerranu*)  frequent  the 
lakes  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Peru. 

Some  at  least  of  the  larger  gulls  break  the 
shell*  of  molluscs  by  taking  them  up  to  a  sufficient 
hritiht  in  the  air,  and  dropping  them  on  a  rock. 
This  interest  iiu'  fact  is  attested  by  Audubon,  the 
Aox-ncan  ornithologist,  as  liaving  come  under  his 
own  observation,  and  he  mentions  an  instance  in 
whjoii  a  gull,  finding  the  shell  uot  broken  by  the 
tail,  carried  it  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and 
each  time  higher  than  the  former. 

The  flesh  of  gulls  is  rather  coarse,  but  that  of  the 


is  in  request  on  many 

of  food,  and  is  salted  for  winter  use.  The 
egys  of  certain  species,  such  as  the  Black-headed 
(Jail,  are  said  to  be  very  ]>alatable,  and  are  collected 
ia  great  quantities  in  some  places  where  these  birds 
treed  in  large  numbers. 

of  gulls  is  generally  in  great  part 
mixed  with  gray,  slate-colour, 
Mack.     The  white,  in 

ia  the  breeding  season; 


the  head  of  some  becomes  black.  The  differences 
of  plumage,  according  to  age  and  season  and  sex, 
are  very  considerable,  and  have  led  to  many  errors 
as  to  sjiecies. 

One  of  the  most  common  British  species  ia  the 
Black -hkadkd  Gull  (/,.  rutiirundu*),  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  about  16  inches;  another  is  the 
Common  Gull  or  Ska-mkw  (L.  canu*),  mostly  of 
a  gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  fidly  18 
inches  loug ;  the  Hkrri.su  Gull  (L.  anjentatue),  a 
still  larger  species,  is  common  on  rocky  coasts ; 
the  KtrriWAKK  (L.  tridaetifliu  or  L.  rina),  rather 
smaller  tliau  the  first- name* I  species,  gray  and 
white,  destitute  of  hind-toe,  is  plentiful  where  the 
coast  is  girt  with  rocky  precipices,  on  the  narrow 
ledges  of  which  it  makes  its  nest;  its  young  and 
eggs  are  among  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit  of  the 
rock-fowlers;  the  Lesser  Black-backkd  Gull 

'. /..   ,  about  23  iuches  loug,  is  pretty  common, 

at  least  in  the  north;  the  Great  Black-backed 
Gull  or  Wauel  (L.  tnarinus),  nearly  30  inches 
long,  is  not  rare;  and  the  Glaucous  Gull  or 
Buroomahtkr  (L.  glaucus),  scarcely  inferior  to  it 
in  size,  though  by  some  supiiosed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Great  Black-hacked  sjieciea,  of  a  pale 
bluish-gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  is  a 
winter  visitant  from  the  arctic  regions.  This  s|iecies 
seems  to  have  acquired  its  name  of  Burgomaster 
from  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  its  size  and 
strength,  it  asserts  over  most  of  the  smaller  birds 
of  the  northern  seas,  compelling  them  to  relinquish 
prey  at  its  approach.  Some  of  the  British  s|>ecies 
of  gull  are  also  common  in  North  America,  as 
the  Herring  Gull,  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull, 
and  the  Kittiwake;  but  the  Common  American 
Gull  [L.  zonorhyttchuii)  is  not  found  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

GULLET.   8ec  (Esophagus. 

GUM,  a  general  term  applied  to  certain  exu- 
dations from  trees  and  plants,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  chemical  characters  and  their 
general  properties.  In  its  strictest  sense,  gum  is  a 
substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  trans- 
parent  mucilage ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  ods,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  is  convertible 
into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gums  belonging  to  this  class  are  : 

1.  Uum  Arabic,  which  is  gathered  from  the  stems 
of  Acacia  Arahim  and  Acueitt  vera,  two  leguminous 
trees  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  varies  in  colour  from  a  light  straw  to 
a  game 

lightest  is  always  the  best. 
Barbary  and  Turkey. 

2.  Barfxirtf  Oum,  a  dark -coloured  variety,  also 
imported  from  the  Marocco  coast.  It  has  some 
qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  to 
confectioners,  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges,  &c 
It  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  acacia,  A. 
gummifem. 

3.  Oum  i  ;>■!■!■!,  an  inferior  quality  of  Barbary  gum. 

4.  Oum  Senegal  is  in  fine  large,  round  tears, 
generally  larger  than  the  finest  Gum  Arabic  ;  it 
is,  however,  darker  in  colour,  lieing  a  sherry  brown, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  pinkish  tint  perceptible 
on  the  surface  of  the  dro|is  or  tears.  It  is  found 
generally  in  the  tropical  |»arts  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  is  yielded  by  two  species  of  acacia, 
viz.,  A.  Senegal  and  A.  Seyal.  It  is  much  valued 
for  dressing  various  textile  fabrics,  such  as  muslins 
and  silks,  and  is  also  used  by  confectioners  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  lozenges,  kc.  The  Acacia  Arabiea 
is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  suppled 
to  yield,  with  other  species,  the  following  gums 
known  in  commerce. 

Ill 


let  red,  and  is  more  or  less  transparent :  the 

It  is  imported  from 
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5.  Gum  Oattlf,  which  is  imported  very  largely, 
and  is  produced  iu  the  Deccan,  Concan,  and  in 
Gujerat 

6.  Gum  Babool,  an  inferior  gum,  imported  from 
Bengal. 

7.  L'uM  Ind'tnn  Gum,  a  tolerably  good  variety, 
imjtorted  from  Bombay. 

8.  Gum  (Jomrweuttfr,  an  inferior  variety,  from 
theprovince  of  Oomrawutteo. 

These  East  Indian  gums  are  all  dark  coloured, 
and  are  much  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Africa ; 
they  are,  however,  extensively  ini|K>rted  into  the 
porta  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  over  2tR)  tons  arc 


annually  received  into  those  port* 
The  gums  above  described  | 


nose  ports. 

ribeu  principally  consist  of 
a  material  which  chemists  have  called  A  rabin,  fn>ra 
its  being  the  chief  constituent  of  (turn  Arabia  We 
now  come  to  another  class  of  gums,  in  which  another 
material,  called  Batsorin,  from  its  l*?iiig  first  noticed 
in  an  analvsis  of  Gum  Bassora,  is  more  or  less 
present    These  are : 

1.  Gum  Tmqacantk,  or  Dragon,  yielded  by  the 
leguminous  shrub  Aotrorjalu*  (mtpteantfut  ;  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
traflitkanthtt.  The  finest  pieces  are  in  flakes,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  This  gum  is  more  or 
less  white,  and  nearly  opaque,  that  which  is  whitest 
and  most  opaque  being  the  best  It  is  only  partly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  white  paste,  instead  of  a 
transjiarefit  solution  ;  with  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid,  it  also  forms  a  similar  paste,  and  is  a  valuable 
cement  holding  light  materials  with  great  tenacity. 
It  is  used  as  a  stiffening  material  for  various  textile 
fabrics,  and  is  mnch  valued  for  tins  purpose,  where 
it  is  not  desired  to  give  gloss  to  the  material  We 
receive  it  chiefly  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
It  is  mostly  produced  in  Northern  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor. 

2.  Gum  Kutrtra,  yielded  by  StemtlUt  iimi*  on 
the  Ooromand'  l  coast  It  is  now  only  an  occasional 
import,  though  formerly  a  considerable  quantity 
was  brought  to  this  country. 

3.  Gum  Bottom.— Thin  is  imi»orted  from  Bas- 
sora ;  hence  its  name  ;  but  although  lone  known 
in  commerce,  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined what  plant  produces  it  (Inly  a  very  small 
quantity  reaches  this  country  from  tame  to  time. 

4.  African  or  Surra  Leone  Tm>/ticn>i/h.—Th'\»  is 
occasionally  imported  in  small  quantities  from 
Western  Africa,  and  is  produced  by  6'temtlia 
trnijtmiHtha. 

Besides  the  true  pirns,  there  are  the 

fil-.M-KEKtss,  which  are  much  more  mixed  in  their 
chemical  constituents ;  in  general  terms,  however, 
they  may  l>e  said  to  consist  of  certain  renins  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  of  the  true  gum.  so  that  it  requires 
both  water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  them  entirely. 
They  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery, 
and* may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting- link  between 
the  true  gums  and  the  true  resins,  commercially 
sjK  aking.    The  principal  are  : 

I.  Gum  Ani/alil'i,  See  AsAFomnA.  2.  Gum 
Bt/Koin  or  Bmjnmin.  See  Bkvzoiv.  3.  Gum  Sty  rax 
or  Stonix  is  another  sweet-scented  gum-resin,  pro- 
duced by  Styrox  ujficiitftli*  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  It 
is  usually  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  a 
black  inh  or  dark  gray  colour.  It  is  also  used  in 
|>erfumery.  4.  Gum  Sivjuju-num,  another  medicinal 
gum  with  unpleasant  garlic  like  odour,  dark-brown 
colonr,  and  a  soft  consistency.  It  is  not  known 
what  plant  produce*  it,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  a  Ferula.  5.  Gum  Gal'uinum- 
See  (iALBAMTM.  tt.  Gum  O/xipunnr  is  yielded  by 
the  roots  of  another  umbelliferous  plant  Ojiuf>nnax 
ehironium.  It  cornea  from  the  Levant  in 
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yellow  lum]«s  of  a  disagreeable  smelL  Its  only 
use  is  in  medicine,  chiefly  for  plasters.  7.  Gum 
Ammoninaim.  See  Ammo*aictm.  8.  Gum  Myrrh 
is  a  very  sweet-smelling  gum  resin,  which  exudes 
from  the  stems  of  an  Abyssinian  shrub,  the  B<ilm m- 
odendron  myrrha.  Two  distinct  kinds  are  known 
in  commerce,  the  Turkish  and  the  East  Indian ;  the 
former  is  the  better.  They  are  both  in  irrcgnlar- 
shajied  small  lumj»,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
walnut  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  rather  lighter  in 
the  Turkish  sort  Considerable  quantities  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  iierfumery  for  dentifrices,  washes 
for  the  teeth,  &c,  in  consequence  of  its  l>eing  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  antiseptic  pnqiertica, 
and  for  the  agreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath.  From  15  to  2»  tons  arc  imported  annually. 
9.  Gum  Sr-ummony. — This  is  olitaincd  from  incisions 
made  purposely  in  the  crown  of  the  grmt  taproot 
of  the  Cnneoimlv*  ncnmmoah,  which  is  lwred  for 
the  purpose.  It  U  of  a  dark  sap-green  colonr,  inclin- 
ing to  greenish -gray,  in  large  and  small  cakes,  and  in 
irregular  fragments.  Its  use  is  extensive  as  a  mild 
and  safe  purgative  for  children,  but  scarcely  any 
drug  has  been  so  uncertain  in  its  operation,  owing 
to  tlie  excessive  adulteration  practised  upon  it  by 
the  Turks  previous  to  its  shipment  This  has  now 
l>een  obviated  by  importing  the  root  itself,  and 
extracting  the  gum  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  gums  known,  but  these 
are  the  ones  to  be  had  in  shops,  aud  for  which 
uses  arc  found  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  in 
medicina  Many  also  of  the  true  resins,  aa  copal 
amini,  &a,  are  called  gums,  but  they  are  strictly 
rttinH.    S«<*  Hksink. 

Gum-subMituUti  are  manufactured  from  wheat* 
starch,  farina  or  potato-starch,  sago-flour,  and  other 
fecidaa,  by  baking  or  roasting,  so  as  to  convert  tho 
starch  into  Dextrine  (q.  v. ).  This  is  now  an  im- 
portant manufacture,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
capital  is  engaged.  They  are  made  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  by  the  Messrs  L'ling  of  Manchester  and 
others,  and  are  largely  employed  in  dressing  calicoes 
and  other  fabrics,  aJ*o  as  a  suUtitute  for  the  more 
expensive  gums  in  gumming  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 
jswtage  ana  receqit  stamps,  which  are  made  adhesive 
by  dextrine.  For  this  and  some  other  purposes,  the 
gum  substitutes  are  sujierior  to  the  real  gums,  as 
they  arc  easily  dissolved,  and  can  be  spread  more 
equally  over  a  smooth  surface  Very  large  quan- 
tities of  the  starch  of  jiotatoca,  called  farina  or 
jtotato-flonr.  are  made  in  this  country,  and  are  also 
lnqtorted  from  tho  oontineut  to  be  used  in  this 
manufacture, 

GUMBI'NXEN,  a  thriving  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  is  situated  on  both 
l>anks  of  the  Pis*a,onc  of  the  afflueuts  of  the  PregeL 
08  miles  east-south-east  of  Kbnigsberg.  It  was  lirst 
regularly  laid  out  in  1724,  ami  owes  its  rise  and 
pros|ierity  in  great  measure  to  the  settlement  here 
of  many  Protestants,  chiefly  from  Salzburg,  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  perse- 
cution. Among  other  institutions,  the  town  lias  a 
gymnasium,  with  11  professors  and  237  pupils  (in 
IS.ll>),  and  two  hospitals.  Woollcu-cloth  weaving, 
brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture.   Pop.  "433. 

GUM-BOIL,  an  Abscess  (q.  v.)  near  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  and  discharging  itself  towards  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gum  ;  usually  sn|icrticial,  but  some- 
time* more  deeply  seated  in  connection  with  the 
bone,  j»nd  causing  considerable  deformity,  with  risk 
of  Caries  (q.  v.)  or  Necrosis  (q.  v.).  Gum-tioU  should 
be  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  simple  protection 
cohl  and  external  injury ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
of  matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  usually 
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GUM  TREE— GUN-BOAT. 


I  practice  to  give  vent  to  it  by  a  pretty  free 
inn. 

UM  TREE   See  Eccalyptcs  and  Tcpklo. 

7MMEL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  state  of 

a,  in  lat.  12°  38'  N.,  and  long.  9'  21'  E  In 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr  Barth's  first  visit  to  G., 
und  it  a  flourishing  town,  the  great  entrepot 

the  natron-trade,  with  a  weekly  market,  at 
which  were  300  stalls,  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of 
clcthine,  tools,  pottery,  victuals,  cattle,  horse*,  kc, 
and  with  a  |»op.  of  10,000  ;  but  in  1854,  on  visiting 
it  on  his  return-journey,  he  found  that,  during  the 
interval,  it  had  suffered  severely  from  civil  wars, 
ie. I  wis  then  in  a  state  of  at  least  teni|K>rary  decay. 

HUMMING,  a  disease  analogous  to  Canker  (q.  v.), 
sod  like  it,  very  destructive  to  fruit-trees,  but  con- 
fim-d  to  those  the  sap  of  which  readily  produces 
much  gum ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  |>each,  apricot,  and 
abound.  It  is  supposed  sometimes  to  originate 
in  wounds,  in  which  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum 
takes  place ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
oresftjnned  by  severe  frosts,  and  to  be  very  much 
dependent  upon  causes  which  induce  a  general 
unValthinesa.  It  very  generally  terminates  in  the 
destruction,  not  merely  of  the  branch  in  which  it 
•  r  •  .-mated,  but  "f  the  whole  tree,  although  treei  in 
which  it  is  in  sure  progress  sometimes  live  for 
yean,  and  meanwhile  produce  large  cro]is  of  fruit. 
A  small  fungtts  (Ntrmasfiora  crvcra),  which  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  the  cau.se  of  gumming,  more 
probably  appears  in  consequence  of  it. 

GU*MRI,  an  old  town  of  Russian  Armenia,  on 
the  site  of  which  the  important  city  and  fortress  of 
.Gexandrapol  (pop.  11.358)  have  been  recently  built 
The  site  is  on  the  high-road  to  Erivan,  and  is  60 
miles  north-west  of  that  town.  Alexandrapol  is 
l-aflt  at  an  elevation  of  5860  feet  above  sea-level, ' 
and  here  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  men  are  often 
frozen  to  death  in  the  fields. 

Gr'AITI,  a  river  of  India,  remarkable,  as  its  | 
name  is  meant  to  exjireas,  for  its  windings,  rises  in 
a  small  lake  in  lat  28  35'  X.,  and  long.  80  10'  E, 
aod  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  482  miles,  enters 
the  Ganges  from  the  left  in  lat  25"  2°*  N.,  and 
l<>ng.  S3"  15"  E  It  is  navigable  for  inland  craft  as 
far  op  as  Lucknow,  which  is  fully  more  than  300 
mile*  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges.  At 
Jaunpore,  about  56  miles  from  the  Ganges,  it  is 
«j<anoed  by  a  bridge  of  16  arches. 

GUN,  a  term  applied  in  its  most  general  appli- 
cation to  firearms  of  any  description,  but  in  the  more 
restricted  and  technical  sense  to  Cannon  (q.  v.).  A 
gun  is  a  frustum  of  a  right  cone,  with  a  cylinder 
n  canted  round  the  axis,  to  serve  as  a  bore.  Close 
home  to  the  end  of  this  cylinder,  the  powder  is 
driven,  and  outside  it  is  the  ball  to  be  expelled. 
The  several  parts  are  shewn  in  the  figure  below. 
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32-pounder  Gun  : 
SR.  Warn  of  irnti  ;  AC,  hr»t  reinforce:  CD,  »econd  reinforce; 
I<€  rbtv  ;  KB.  muMic;  FO.  (>>tr;  Gil,  aaU ;  an,  ueck ;  bt, 
srtvrB  o«e»-  ;  0t%  »"**  ring"  •  «M.  flr»t  reinforce  ring  .  er,  «••<••  -n.l 
mature*  rins  .  fJ-  murile  »»irn(t  il;  g ,  g,  muule  mnulilliiK* ; 
4  a,  •houUter-  of  trunnion*  ;  »».  diameter  nf  b»rc,  or  calibre  ; 
k,  t.  trnnntuna  ;  /,  vent ;  m,  breech  ,  n,  button. 

The  trunnions  are  cast  in  one  mass  with  the 
axe  placed  in  the  second  reinforce  in  such 


a  position  that  the  breech-end  of  the  gun  outweighs 
the  muzzle.  Their  axis  is  generally  about  half  their 
diameter  below  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  locality 
has  several  conveniences ;  but  for  the  maximum  of 
steadiness  in  the  recoil,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
axes  of  the  trunnions  and  of  the  gun  should  exactly 
intersect  The  use  of  the  trunnions  is  to  suspend 
the  canuon  on  its  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  readily  depressed  or  elevated,  but  so  that 
it  shall  have  no  horizontal  motion  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  whole  carriage. 

The  vent  or  touch-hole,  the  channel  through 
which  the  charge  is  fired,  is  a  small  cylindrical 
orifice  leading  at  an  angle  from  the  breech  of  the 
bore  towards  the  liase  ring.  The  explosion  within 
reacts  with  great  force  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vent,  and  in  case  of  rapid  or  long-continued  firing, 
Boou  honeycombs  the  iron  or  brass,  often  dislodging 
considerable  fragments.  This,  besides  diminishing 
the  regularity  of  the  action  of  the  ]iowder  on  the 
projeetde,  would  involve  danger  of  burstiug  if  per- 
mitted to  auv  great  extent  The  gun  so  affected 
is  therefore  houcfteil,  that  is,  has  a  new  vent  con- 
structed. The  process  consists  of  drilling  a  female 
Bcrew,  of  larger  than  the  required  diameter,  in  the 
metal  of  the  gun.  Into  this  matrix,  a  liar  of  pure 
copj»er  is  sere  wed  (copjier  being  the  metal  least  liable 
to  fuse  under  tin-  intense  heat  of  ignited  gunjKiwder), 
and  the  vent  is  then  drilled  through  the  copper. 
Sir  A.  Dickson  devised  the  following  simple  mode: 
he  rammed  a  cartridge  of  sand  .irmly  into  the 
breech,  then  tilled  the  vent  and  all  the  interstices 
with  molten  copper,  and  had  only  to  bore  a  hole 
through  the  latter  to  complete  the  operation.  In 
cases  of  great  urgency,  even  this  simple  procedure 
may  be  shortened  by  the  insertion  of  the  stem  of 
a  tobacco-pi]>e  during  the  filling;  the  pipe,  when 
removed,  leaves  a  |>ertect  vent 

With  reference  to  Rifled  Cannon,  some  particulars 
have  already  been  given  under  Akmstkomi  (it  n, 
and  fuller  details  will  be  given  under  RifLZD 
Fikearms  (q.  v.). 

GUN-BOAT,  a  small  boat  or  vessel  armed  with 
one  or  more  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  From  its  small 
dimensions,  it  is  capable  of  running  close  inshore  or 
up  rivers,  and  from  the  same  cause  it  has  little 
chance  of  being  hit  by  a  larger  vessel  at  the  long 
range  which  the  carrying  i>ower  of  its  guus  enables 


Gun-Boat. 

it  to  maintain.  On  the  outbreak  nf  the  Russian 
war  (1854—  1856),  as  the  British  navy  was  without 
a  single  gun-boat,  a  large  squadron  of  them  was 
hastily  constructed  in  1855  and  1856,  but  too  late 
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for  that  special  war.  From  the  haste  with  which 
they  www  put  together,  most  of  those  vessels 
jirured  defective.  However,  by  aid  of  repairs  and 
new  construction,  Great  Britain  has  at  this  time 
( l**i!2|  about  180  steam  gun -vessels  in  a  very  efficient 
condition.  Their  tonnage  is  small ;  their  horse- 
power ranges  from  20  to  60  horses,  and  their  very 
heavy  armament  nsually  consists  of  one  8  inch  gun, 
and  one  100-pounder  Armstrong  gun.  A  gun-boat 
n  most  cases  to  some  larger  vessels, 
es  a  lieutenant's  command.  In  the 
last  two  wars  with  China,  gun  boats  have  per- 
formed excellent  service,  having  t>enetrated  nearly 
to  Peking,  and  far  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang. 

GUN-CARRIAGE  is  a  very  imiortant  element 
in  the  equipment  of  each  piece  of  ordnance.  It 
s  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  at  the 


time  of  considerable  weight,  in  order  that  the  whole 
apparatus— gun  and  carriage  together— may  not  be 
driven  backward  by  the  recod  in  firing.  Field-gun 
carriages  have,  besides,  to  bear  an  enormous  strain 
in  passing  at  a  rapid  pace  over  broken,  uneven,  or 
rocky  ground.  To  provide  for  this  severe  wear  and 
tear,  every  part  is  fatted  with  the  utmost  precision, 
made  of  well -seasoned  material,  and  on  strict 
mechanical  principles.  A  large  department,  fitted 
with  splendid  machinery,  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  called  the  Royal  Carriage  Department, 
is  charged  with  this  branch  of  manufacture  for  tbe 
British  service.  Carriages  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  service  for  which  they  may  be 
required ;  but  the  leading  kinds— viz.,  those  for 
field-service,  and  those  for  garrison  or  ship  duty 

the  following    figures,  in 


Field  Gun  and  its  Carriage : 
a,  block  or  trail;  B,  ebteks  or  bracket*:   C,  axle-tres;  II,  exec;  K,  trunnion-hole*;  F,  wbeH ;  O,  Wly;  ft,  'pokes; 
I,  n»»» ;  K,  tlrs  or  *tr*iik:  L,  rt»vt»;  a.  ere  or  cwp-qiur*  bolt*;  *,  cjj>«qoare ;  e,  mle-tree  band*;   sf,  b«a<t«  of 
tr*n*»ra  bnlu:  e,  trounce  plstrs ;  /,  port  8  r*  dinner ;  #,  locking  o\M* ;  A,  trail  piste ;  i,  lucktug  cusin  ;  *,  trail  aanUjr  ; 
I,  handspike  tint,  m,  ehMaUntf  sorew  ;  *,  handles  of  eteraUns;  screw. 


which  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  are  also 
given.  When  the  field-pin  is  to  be  moved,  the 
trail-plate  is  hooked  to  the  Listber  (q.  v.),  which 
converts  the  gun-carriage  and  limber  into  a  four- 


Ship,  or  Garrison  Gun  and  Carriage  : 
A,  sfcts  or  bracket;  B,  transom ;  C.  steps ;  D, 
E,  quoin. 


wheeled  vehicle,  capable  of  conveying  the  gun,  its 
tools  and  ammunition,  and  several  of  its  gunners. 
Information  relative  to  certain  s]iecies  of  gun- 
carriages  will  likewise  be  found  under  Swivel  and 
Platform  Traversing. 

GUN-COTTON,  a  detonating  substance  dis- 
covered by  Schonbcin  in  1846,  and  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.  One  part  of  finely  carded  cotton 
is  immersed  in  15  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1-845).  The  cotton  most  be 
completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  otherwise  it 
becomes  so  hot  as  to  undergo  immediate  decomjtosi- 
tion.  After  a  few  minutes'  immersion,  it  must  be 
plunged  into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water,  and 
then  washed  till  the  moist  mass  ceases  to  shew  any 
acid  reaction  when  placed  on  litmus  paticr.  It  is 
then  to  be  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  170*. 

Any  substance  containing  cellulose,  such  as  tow, 


linen,  saw-dost,  paper,  &c,  may  be  employed  i 
of  cotton,  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  explosive  compound  seems,  from 
the  researches  of  Hadow,  to  be  as  follows  :  the 
composition  of  cellulose  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C,,H,0(>,0.    In  the  formation  of  gun-cotton 
or  pyroxylin  (derived  from  p$r,  fire,  and  ary/os,  wood), 
nine  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
(NO,),  so  that  the  formula  for  the  new  compound  is 
CJ«H,,9N04,0>f.    The  fibre,  in  undergoing  this 
change  increases  more  than  80  per  cent  in  weight, 
and  acquires  perfectly  new  properties).    A  lib  on  gh 
scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  unchanged 
cotton,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  harsh- 
ness, by  the  crepitating  sound  which  it  yields  when 
pressed  by  the  hand,  by  its  having  lost  the  property 
of  depolansation  which  ordinary  cotton  possicsscs, 
and  by  its  electric  condition.    Iodine  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  affords  a  certain 
means  of  distinguishing  explosive  from  ordinary 
cotton.    If  the  former  is  moistened  with  this  iodine 
solution,  and  a  little  dilnte  sulphuric  acid  is  *mbs»e- 
qnently  added  (one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  water V, 
a  yellow  colour  is  evolved ;  while  ordinary  cotton 
wool,  when  similarly  treated,  assumes  a  blue  colour. 
Its  most  remarkable  property  is,   however,  tbe 
facility  with  which  it  takes  tire,  and  its  rapid  and 
complete  combustion.  In  the  open  air  it  burns  witb> 
a  Hash,  but  without  smoke  or  report ;  and  at  tem- 
perature of  somewhat  less  than  400"  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  it,  being  nearly  200*  less  than  that  required 
to  ignite  gtuqmwder.    Authorities,  however,  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  required  temperature,  which 
|  seems  to  vary  with  the  mode  in  which  the  srun  - 
cotton  is  prepared.   Some  specimens  have  e  x  pluded 
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when  being  dried  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
132*.  When  fired  in  a  confined  BTiacc,  it  produces 
ri.Jent  explosive  effects,  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
rmnbnrtkm,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  gaseous 
cutter  whioh  it  yields.  From  numerous  experi- 
mtnU,  it  appears  that  one  drachm  will  yield  130  or 
140  cubic  inches  of  gases  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
standards  of  temperature  and  pressure.  These 
ga**  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitro- 
pn,  with  small  quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
cyamvn,  and  nitric  oxide ;  and  water  is  likewise 
formed  in  the  act  of  combustion.  Like  gunpowder, 
it  also  explodes  when  sharply  struck  with  a  hard 
body. 

Ia  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  its  combus- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  short  space  of  time 
dnnng  which  its  propulsive  force  is  exerted  ;  and 
further,  in  consequence  of  water  or  steam  being  one 
of  the  products  of  its  decoroimaition,  it  is  not  appli- 
cable for  firearms.    It  may,  however,  be  beneficially 
employed  in  mining  operations,  and  if  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  its  strength  is  increased, 
and  it  produces  less  fume  and  noxious  vapours  than 
gunpowder.    There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  relative  explosive  forces  of  gun-cotton 
and  gunpowder.    According  to  Maurey,  one  part  of 
pin-cotton  is  equivalent  to  five  parts  of  gunpowder 
in  Masting  hard  rocks,  and  equivalent  to  two  parts 
of  powder  in  blasting  soft  limestone ;  while  other 
authorities  regard  one  part  of  cotton  as  equivalent 
to  »ix,  or  even  to  eight  parts,  of  blasting  powder. 

The  main  objections  to  its  more  general  use  in 
mining  operations  are,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
product  that  jnmesses  uniform  properties,  and  the 
danger  of  employing  a  material  which  in  some  cases 
is  nearly  as  safe  and  stable  as  gun|iowder,  and  in 
others  will  explode  on  the  application  of  a  very 
•light  heat  or  pressure,  if  not  s|*ontaneously. 

The  results  of  Hadow's  investigations  explain  the 
conflicting  statements  relating  to  the  properties  of 
this  substance.    He  has  shewn  that  its  composition 
vanes  with  the  strength  of  the  acids  employed  in 
its  formation,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  compound 
represented  by  the  formula  CS<H,  ,9N04,0la,  which 
hw  been  assumed  in  this  article  to  represent  the 
composition  of  gun-cotton,  there  are  other  gun-cot- 
tons  represented  by  the  formulas  C,«H,t,8M)4,Ot0, 
0,4H1J.7NOt,O,.,  and  C..H, „6NO.,0„  ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  equivalents  of  H  in  the  cellulose 
being  in  each  case  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
Dumber  of  equivalents  of  N04.    The  compound 
which  is  best  fitted  for  the  pre]>aration  of  Collodion 
(q.  v.  i  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C,,H11,8N04,0.  »■    It  is  obtained  by  using  acids 
<A  a  strength  intermediate  between  HO,NO,  + 
KHO^kl.)  +  3Aq.  and  HO.NO,  +2(110,30,)  +4Aq. 

GUN  FACTORIES,  Royal,  are  government 
establishment*  at  Woolwich  and  Elmrick,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  for  the  construction  of  great  guns  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  For  a  very  long 
period  there  had  been  at  Woolwich  a  small  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  bras*  cannon,  Iwt  guns  of 
cast  iron  were  obtained  from  jirivate  foundries  by 
contract.  At  last  it  was  determined  that  govern- 
ment should  become  in  part  its  own  gun-founder, 
and  extensive  workshops  were  erected  in  1855 — 
I836L  The  adoption  of  the  Armstrong  wrought  iron 
gun  into  general  use  in  the  service,  in  1859,  arreted 
the  further  making  of  cast-iron  guns,  and  occasioned 
again  a  great  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  shops 
and  awtly  machinery.  At  this  time  (1862),  when 
the  whole  establishment  ia  in  full  work,  the  Arm- 
strong factories  may  be  counted  as  among  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  the  kingdom.  In  each  dejiart- 
meat.  whatever  the  process,  it  is  repeated  over  and 
,  till  long  parallel  lines  of  similar  mills  arc 


seen,  each  busily  fashioning  a  separate  gun.  Iron  at 
red-heat  is  first  wound  round  a  solid  core  (repre- 
senting the  bore  of  the  future  gun),  as  tape  might 
be  round  a  pencil ;  and  then  by  the  action  of  suc- 
cessive blows  from  a  steam-hammer,  the  strips  are 
I  welded  into  a  compact  cylinder  of  wrought  iron  of 
extreme  density.  This  cylinder,  after  undergoing 
several  heatings  and  poundings  with  the  steam- 
i  hammer,  is  encompassed  with  wrought-iron  rings  of 
;  immense  strength,  and  then  transmitted  to  tha 
toring-mill.  Mere  the  projier  calibre  is  imparted  to 
I  it ;  in  another  department,  the  l>ore  is  rifled ;  in 
i  another,  the  outside  of  the  gun  is  carefully  turned  ; 
and  in  yet  another,  the  whole  is  polished  and 
browned.  A  gun  is  several  weeks  in  its  passage 
through  these  many  processes.  By  the  ingenuity 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  superintendent,  and 
Mr  John  Anderson,  his  able  assistant,  every  ]>art 
of  the  difficult  manufacture  has  been  reduced  to  a 
question  of  machinery.  About  2500  guns  have  to 
this  time  been  turned  out  complete,  and  less  tlian 
one  j«r  cent,  of  the  whole  number  made  have  been 
finally  rejected  on  proof.  The  coat  of  the  guns  as 
now  (1862)  made  in,  on  an  average,  as  follows  :  12- 
pounder,  £100 ;  18q»oiinder,  £  150 ;  40- pounder,  ±"250 ; 
70-ponnder,  £400;  HOjiounder.  £500.  The  royal 
gun-factory  at  Woolwich  is  estimated  to  cost  for 
1862—1863  the  sum  of  £291,883,  of  which  ±7525 
are  for  management;  £14.1,751  for  the  wages  of 
2329  artificers  and  lalourers  ;  £6375  for  buildings; 
and  £132,232  for  stores  to  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns. 

The  establishment  at  Els  wick  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  contractor's  foundry.  It  was  originally 
the  manufactory  of  Sir  William  (then  Mr)  Arm- 
strong  A  Co.,  engineers  and  founders,  and  in  it 
was  originally  devclo|>cd  much  of  the  machinery  for 
making  Armstrong  guns;  it  is  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary  and  supplement  to  the  gun-factory  in 
Woolwich  arsenal,  the  guns  being  turned  out  at  a 
contract  price,  payable  after  they  have  jvasscd  a 
rigid  inspection. 

OUNDAMU'K,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  claims 
notice  merely  in  connection  with  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Cahul  in  1842.  It  was  here  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  British  force,  when  within  28  miles 
of  the  shelter  of  Jcll.ilahad,  was  massacred,  to  the 
numlier  of  100  soldiers  and  300  camp-followers,  only 
one  man  effecting  his  csca{>e. 

GUNDU'K,  a  river  of  India,  joins  the  Oangea 
from  the  left  or  north  side,  op|»n«ite  to  Patna, 
after  a  south-east  course  of  about  400  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  rise  beyond  the  Himalaya,  in  lat. 
29°  W  X.,  and  long.  83°  14^  E.,  while  its  remotest 
source  within  that  range  ia  said  to  be  at  the  foot 
of  Ohwalagiri.  After  a  course  of  200  miles,  it 
Iwcomes  practicable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden. 
Near  this  point,  the  river  touches  the  British  terri- 
tory, dividing  it  for  15  miles  from  NejwuiL 

GUNDULITSCH,  Iwax,  the  most  celebrated 
Serbian  poet  of  earlier  times,  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Gnndulitach  the  historian,  and  was  Iwrn  8th  August 
1588,  in  the  town  of  Ragusa.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted his  i»rimary  education  and  philosophic  studies 
under  the  Jesuits,  he  Itetook  himself,  at  the  age  of 
21,  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made 
such  rapid  advances,  that  in  spite  of  his  youth,  be 
was  intrusted  with  the  first  offices  of  the  Ragusan 
republic.  He  died  in  1638.  On  the  20th  December 
1838.  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  his  deatli,  a 
grand  requiem  was  sung  in  memory  of  the  poet, 
in  the  Academic  Church  of  Agram.—  U.'s  poetical 
works,  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  epical,  are  a  faithful 
mirror  of  the  stirring  time  in  which  they  were  coin- 
]H»od.    He  was  the  earliest  dramatic  writer  of  the 
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Slavic  race,  and  the  theatre  of  Ragusa,  on  which  hU 
piece*  were  performed,  wo*  the  first  Slavic  theatre. 
His  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  ia  an  epic, 
The  O*  in  20  cantos,  in  which  he  sings  the 

deeds  of  Opman  II.,  ami  the  fame  of  the  l'olea  and 
their  kin.',  Wladislaw  1\'.,  in  the  campaign  of  1021. 
This  work  waa  first  published  at  Ragusa  in  1020 ; 
the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gaj  (A  gram,  1844).  Of 
his  drama*,  may  1*-  mentioned  Arnutne,  The  Itttpe 
of  Pro*T)>ina,  Gulntea,  Diamt,  Armida,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Lore,  Ceres,  Cltf/xttra,  Adonis,  and  The  Coral; 
of  his  other  interns.  Hymn  on  the  Greatness  of  God, 
and  Tlu;  Tears  of  the' Affiled  Son.  G.  also  made 
several  translations  from  the  Italian  poets. 

GUN  MAKING,  GUN-TRADE.  Although 
gunnery  and  gun  relate  almost  wholly  to  great 
guns  or  cannon,  the  word  gunmaking  ia  always 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  comprising 
muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  carbines.  In  England, 
the  great  seat  of  this  trade  was  formerly  Loudon, 
whose  workmen  stood  unrivalled  throughout  Europe 
for  the  excellence  of  their  production ;  but  of  later 
years  the  giuimakers  of  Birmingham  have  succeeded, 
from  local  advantages,  in  turniug  oat  barrels  of 
proved  j»ower  at  such  a  price  as  to  defy  competition. 
Since  then  the  London  makers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  '  finishing,'  or  putting  together,  on  art 
requiring  the  utmost  nicety ;  and  even  in  this, 
the  skilled  labour  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  has  now 
nearly  equalled  them.  There  are»  therefore,  several 
centres  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  whence  first- 
rate  arms  are  to  be  obtained  ;  but*  as  a  whole,  the 
manufacture*  in  Great  Britain  bear  off  the  palm 
over  all  the  world,  though  St  Ktienne,  Liege,  Vienna, 
Suhl,  and  the  United  States  bid  fair  to  overtake 
them  in  the  race. 

Machinery  has  been  comparatively  slow  in  l>eing 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small-anas,  but 
during  the  lost  few  years  it  has  made  giant 
stride*;  and  now  the  government  manufactory  at 
Enfield,  in  which  numerous  ingenious  machines 
have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States,  is 
fitted  with  every  mechanical  appliance,  and  can 
turn  out  many  thousand  arms  per  annum,  each 
of  which  so  exactly  corresponds  to  pattern,  that 
all  the  constituent  pieces  are  interchangeable. 
Barrels,  instead  of  being  forged  by  the  hand- 
hammer,  are  rolled  at  once  with  a  uniform  pres- 
sure, and  then  welded  at  one  heat.  In  the  United 
States,  barrels  are  at  present  made  of  cant  steel, 
first  formed  in  the  solid,  and  then  lxired  by  a 
succession  of  liorers  of  increasing  diameter.  These 
cost-steel  barrels  are  rapidly  superseding  all  others 
—at  least  for  sporting  pur|(o8es-in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America.  %  Another  favourite  modern 
material  for  l>arrcls  is  '  laminated  steel.'  See 
Barrki.  Barrels  well  constructed  of  laminated 
steel,  resist  a  bursting  pressure  of  82,000  Ilia,  on 
the  square  inch  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas 
common  'twist'  barrels  will  only  withstand  about 
34,<HM>  !l»s. 

When  the  barrel  is  finished,  however  made,  it  is 
proofed,  under  very  heavy  charges  of  powder.  All 
uon -government  barrels  made  in  England  must  be 
proofed  at  the  proofing- houses  of  London  or  Bir- 
mingham ;  government  arms  are  tested  at  Enfield. 

The  [•••!!. mm-  of  the  lock  (q.  v.)  are  made  some 
of  iruu  and  some  of  steel,  either  forged  by  hand, 
or,  as  in  the  great  manufactories,  stamped  out 
by  a  powerful  machine.  The  stock  is  turned  by 
machinery  from  strong  light  wood.  On  all  accounts 
taken  together,  it  is  found  that  no  wood  is  so 
well  adapted  as  walnut  The  finishing  or  putting 
together  of  guns  is  an  art  in  itself;  the  utmost 
attention  having  to  U>  devoted  to  everything  that 
will  secure  solidity,  lightness,  and  the  moat  minute 


accuracy  of  tittiug.  Skilled  artificers  in  the  gun- 
trade  command  excellent  wages;  rarely  less  than 
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In  fitting  aud  finishing,  London  is  generally 
admitted  to  stand  unequalled ;  Fans,  however, 
making  a  good  and  near  second.  For  barrels, 
Biruiiughaxn,  St  Etienne,  and  Liege  have  the  most 
repute.  In  ail  respect*,  Toledo,  once  famed  for  it* 
blade*,  holds  a  high  character  in  regard  to  it* 
guns,  both  for  sorting  and  military  purfioscs.  In 
the  United  States,  Windsor  and  Hartford  are  the 
leading  manufactories,  with  Harper's  Ferry  for 
government  anus ;  but  the  quality  of  American 
workmanship  is  too  often  sacruiced  to  cheapness 
in  the  article  turned  out  The  British  exjwrt  trade 
in  small-arms  is  very  great  the  return  for  the 
vear  1800,  when  peace  reigned  in  America,  shewing 
200,921  stand  of  a  declared  value  of  £333,283. 

GUNNEL  (Gunuellus,  or  Muranoules),  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Blenny  (q.v.)  family,  of  more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  true  bleunie*.    The  species  are 


Gunnel  or  Butterfish  (GunntUus  ru'garu). 


pretty  numerou.%  but  only  one  is  British,  the  Com- 
mon or  SroTTED  G.  or  Bcttkrklsu  {G.  vulgaris), 
often  to  be  found  in  tide-pools  on  the  sea-shore ; 
seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  of  a 
deep  olive  colour,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots  on  the 
back,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  thickness  of 
the  mucous  secretion  with  which  it  is  covered.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  Britain  except  for  bait 

GUNNER,  in  the  British  army,  is  the  private 
soldier  of  the  corps  of  artillery ;  he  receives  Is.  li^d. 
per  diem,  besides  a  ttenny  a  day  for  beer :  his  uni- 
form is  blue  with  red  facings,  and  red  stripes  on  the 
trousers;  and  his  arms  consist  of  a  carbine  and 
sword-bayonet 

At  the  present  time,  when  artillery  is  used  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  science,  the  training  a  gunner 
must  undergo,  to  become  thoroughly  efficient  is  long 
and  arduous.  His  eye  must  be  sufficiently  acute 
to  estimate  distance*  instantly  and  proximately; 
and  withal,  he  must  possess  physical  strength  cap- 
able of  sustaining  the  exertions  necessary  for  the 
service  of  heavy  guns  and  the  removal  of  shot  and 
ponderous  art  Ul  cry  stores. 

Master-gunners  are  |>ensioned  sergeants  of  artillery, 
who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  store*  in  small 
towers  or  tort* ;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
of  which  those  in  the  first  class  receive  5a,  in  the 
second,  3*.       and  in  the  third,  3*.  a  day.  Master- 

Sinners  arc  now  borne  in  the  Coast  Brigade  of 
oyal  Artillery,  but  the  office  has  much  degener- 
ated in  importance,  since  it  was  first  created,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  navy,  the  gunner  ranks  first  among  the 
warrant-officers,  and  next  in  order  to  the  second 
master  in  regard  to  taking  command  of  a  ship.  Hi* 
pay  varies  on  sea-service  from  6*.  7'/.  to  4*.  9d.  a 
day,  and  on  harbour-service,  from  5s.  Id.  to  3*.  Qd.  m 
day.    His  uniform  consist*  of  a  blue  coat  blue  cap, 
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and  officer's  sword.  A  gunner  risen  from  before  tbe 
oait  hy  *teadiness,  sobriety,  and  intelligence  On 
appointment,  he  must  satisfy  examiners  ap]>ointed 
bvtbe  Admiralty  that  be  is  in  all  respects  qualified. 
His  duties  are  highly  important :  no  has  charge 
of  all  ]<uwder  and  artillery  stores  on  board,  and 
is  bound  to  see  that  the  guns  are  always  fully 
fur  action.  In  exercising  with  the  gnus, 
is  instructor  of  the  sailors,  and,  under 
the  captain,  is  responsible  for  their  efficiency.  The 
<j%»»tr*  mtiU  is  assistant  to  the  gunner,  and  stands 
second  among  the  petty-officers.  To  be  conlinned 
in  his  rank,  be  must  pass  an  examination  in  gunnery 
on  board  H.M.S.  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth.  His 
pay  varies  from  £3,  9*.  Oti.  a  month  to  £3,  2s. 
Htamm  <jun&tra  arc  continuous-service  sailors,  who 
are  trained  in  gunnery  and  great-gun  exercise.  One 
baa  tht.'  direction  of  each  gun,  with  ordinary  seamen 
finder  him  to  perform  the  heavy  part  of  working  it 
A  seaman-gunner,  if  in  the  1st  class,  receives  4d.  a 
day  beyond  his  pay  as  seaman,  and  Id.  a  day  if  in 
the  2d  class. 

GUXXKRY.    Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  of  other  physical  circumstances  affecting  the 
flight  of  projectiles,  prevented  any  correct  theory 
of  nunnery  being  arrived  at  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
artillery.    The  tint  author  professedly  treating  on 
the  flight  of  cannon-shot  was  Nicolas  Tartaglia,  a 
disunguuhed  Italian  mathematician,  who,  in  1537, 
published  his  work.  La  Xuom  SeieHtia.    He  had 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  but  his 
guesses  were  shrewd  and  often  marvellously  near  the 
troth.  Among  other  things  be  ascertained  that  no 
portion  of  the  track  described  by  a  ball  is  a  right  line, 
tad  as  a  practical  aid  to  artillerists,  he  devised  the 
gunner's  (jHwlrant  (a.  v.).    After  Tartaglia,  many 
philosophers,  especially  of  Italy,  theorised  on  the 
question,  and  various  tables  of  ranges,  elevations, 
rtarges,  Ac,  had  beeu  published,  all  more  or  less  fal- 
lacious, when  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  appeared 
ia  Galileo's  DutltMjuta  on  Motion,  printed  in  1638. 
The  officers  who  had  charge  of  artillery  in  actual 
use  were  too  little  gifted  with  scientific  education  to 
deduce  theory  from  practice  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Bonus,  who  wrote  in  1742,  but  four  working-gunners 
-Collado.  Browne,  Eldred,  and  Aldersoii,  of  whom 
the  three  last  were  Englishmen— have  left  treatises 
of  any  value  on  the  use  of  their  weapons. 

Galileo,  in  bis  contributions  to  physics,  had  shewn 
that  cannon-shot,  or  any  other  projectiles,  being 
affected  by  the  downward  force  of  gravity,  would 
travel  in  the  curve  of  a  paralmla,  unless  affected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.    The  philosopher  pointed 
o«t  modes  by  which  tbe  disturbances  caused  by 
this  resisting  medium  might  be  ascertained ;  but 
subsequent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Newton 
sad  Bernouilli,  till  the  time  of  Robins,  chose  to 
assume  that  the  atmospherical  resistance  was  but 
aomina/,  and  boldly  asserted  that  all  shot  described 
parabolas  in  their  course.    In  1742,  Mr  Benjamin 
Robina,  who  must  be  considered  tbe  real  founder 
d  the  science,  published  his  AVw  PriucipUs  of 
Gmmny.  a  work  the  result  of  long  and  almost 
exhaustive  experiments.    He  treated  of  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  of 
the  effects  of  varying  length  and  weight  in  guns, 
sod  of  almost  everything  which  in  any  way  related 
to  the  motion  of  projectiles,  carrying  the  theory 
gunnery  nearly  to  perfection.    As  one  result  of 
ka  experiment*,  Robins  established  the  law  that 
a.wfm  shot   encountered  a  resistance  from  the 
ur  during  their  passage,  which  increased  as  the 
V(uare  of  tbe   velocity,  or  very  nearly  so ;  and 
that  their  courses  differed  widely  from  parabolas, 
fcy  means  of  the  Ballistic  Pendulum  (q.  v.),  he 
th«  speed  of  balls  at  the  very  camion's 


mouth.  Euler,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  a, 
added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  " 


his  commentaries  on  the  work  of  Robins;  as 
also  the  mathematician  Hutton. 

The  theory  of  gunnery,  so  far  as  it  can  Ik?  deduced 
from  the  universal  laws  of  motion,  without  regard  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  falls  under  the  more  general 
head  of  Projectiles  (q.  v.).  But  except  in  tiring 
bombs,  which  from  their  low  velocity  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  mere 
mathematical  theory  is  of  little  service.  All  the 
real  practical  rules  nave  been  deduced  from  experi- 
ment. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
results  thus  arrived  at. 

For  a  given  charge  and  weight  of  pmjeetde,  there 
is  a  certain  length  of  bore  that  gives  the  greatest 
velocity ;  the  cause  being,  that  with  a  less  length  some 
of  the  powder  is  discharged  undccom]>oscd,  aud  with 
a  greater,  the  combustion  is  finished  before  the  ball 
leaves  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  has  to  contend  with 
the  friction  of  the  gun  without  receiving  additional 
im|mlses.  Increase  of  length,  accompanied  by  propor- 
tionate increase  of  charge,  gives  increased  velocity  ; 
but  the  greater  velocity  is  only  in  prxqwrtion  to  the 
cube  root  of  the  increased  length. 
1  The  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  jnrojectue  having  to  displace  its  own  bulk 
of  it  as  it  advances ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  body  moving 
with  groat  velocity,  the  air  l>ecome8  condensed  in 
front  of  it,  whde  that  behind  is  highly  rariued. 
The  displaced  air  behind  does  not  return  freely 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  until  tho  Bpeed  of  the.  bail 
is  reduced  to  1400  feet  per  second ;  the  maximum 
profitable  velocity  is  calculated  to  be  1000  feet,  and 
that,  or  any  higher  speed,  is  believed  to  be  reduced 
to  1400  feet  after  a  course  of  400  feet 

The  resistance  offered  to  bodies  by  the  air  is  as 
their  surfaces,  L  e.,  in  the  case  of  round  or  cylindrical 
'shot,  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters;  whilst  tbe 
I  power  of  the  bodies  themselves  to  overcome  resist - 
I  ance  is  as  their  weights,  or  as  the  cubes  of  their 
I  diameters.    Of  course  balls  of  like  size  but  different 
]  density  will  produce  widely  different  results.  Hence 
the  greater  range  of  solid  as  compared  to  hollow 
shot.    Solid  shot  tired  with  equal  velocities  and 
elevations,  range  as  their  weight,   the  heavier 
overcoming  atmospheric  resistance  better  than  the 
lighter.    Shot  of  equal  weight  and  diameter  will 
range  acconbng  to  their  velocities ;  but  not  ia 
direct  proportion,  for  the  retarding  power  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.    Velocities  of  shot 
of  equal  diameter  are  as  the  square  roots  of  tho 
charges. 

The  diminution  in  speed  caused  by  atmospheric 
resistance  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  following 
table  of  the  speed  of  a  32-pounder  at  different 
jiarts  of  its  course  ;  it  being  premised  that  a  body 
in  vacuo,  ouce  started,  should  move  ad  iufinitum, 
without  decrease  of  velocity  : 

Initial  vrloeitr,     .  .   1600  feet  per 

Vel  citr  AO0  yards  from  gun,  II  *C  » 
*         10(10  "  lo«0  » 

it         1SO0  *  60S  * 

m        2WH)  4tiA  « 

>        21>00  m  St!7  m 


Action  and  reaction  being  always  equal  and  in 
opposite  tlirections,  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder 
acts  with  equal  force  upon  the  ball  and  upon  tho 
cannon  from  which  it  is  discharged,  the  former 
demonstrating  this  in  its  range,  aud  the  latter  by 
its  recoil  'ibis  recoil  has  to  l>e  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible,  either  by  the  weight  of  the.  gun 
itself,  or  by  its  secure  attachment  to  a  ponderous 
carriage.  The  momentum  of  the  recoil,  being  the 
product  of  the  shot's  weight  and  the  velocity,  is 
readily  calculated.     The  common  charge  of  a 
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24-pounder  gun,  being  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
•hot,  or  eight  iiounds,  the  momentum  of  hoth  shot 
and  gun,  will  be  1600  (the  initial  velocity)  x  24 
=  38.400.  which,  divided  hy  5600,  or  the  gun's 
weight  in  pounds,  gives  about  seven  feet  as  the 
velocity  jht  second  ;  if  the  gun  is  attached  to  a 
carriage,  the  weight  of  the  carnage  most  be  added 
to  that  of  the  gun  for  a  divisor. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  effects  of  varying 
charge  and  elevation  on  different  kinds  of  guns.  It 


*  of  guns. 
'  to  the  aeo 


will  )>e  rv.i  ldy  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom 
jnnying  <iiagr.ims.  The  line  of  sight  of  a  gun  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  back-sight  on 
the  breech  and  the  fore  sight,  a  notch  in  the  muzzle 
or  uu  the  first  re-inforce  (sec  fig.  1,  where 


Fig.  1. 

ABC  is  the  line  of  sight).  The  fore  sight  B  is 
immovable,  but  the  back-sight  A  is  so  constructed 
that  the  notch  shall  be  at  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  the  axis  of  the  gun.  When  the  line  ABC  is, 
parallel  to  the  axis  ami  horizontal,  the  discharge  is 
' jtoint-blank  ;'  but  when  the  back-right  is  raised, 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  gun  will  Ite  to  a  point 
more  elevated  than  that  to  which  the  line  of  sight 
k  directed,  as  in  fig.  2,  where  the  original  impulse 


Fig.  a 

received  by  the  shot  is  towards  D.  Consequently, 
by  raising  the  back-sight,  a  greater  elevation,  ami, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  range,  w  given  to  the  piece. 
In  regard  to  iioint-blank  discharge,  Tartaglia  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  projx«ition  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ball  in  describing  the  whole  trajec- 
tory or  jwth  is  the  same  as  it  would  require  to  fall 
by  gravity  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ground. 


As  regards  penetration,  it  was  found  by  experi- 
ments against  a  martelln  tower  at  Eastbourne, 
with  a  range  of  1832  yards,  that  solid  shot  from 
the  40-pounder  Armstrong  iienetrated  into  good 
masonry  from  47  to  65  inches,  and  from  an  80- 
pounder  Armstrong  51  to  90  inches.  Fur  other 
jiarticulara  relative  to  the  art  of  gunnery,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  LoADrso.  Projectile?.  Wikpaoe.  Ac. 
The  important  point  of  the  rotation  of  a  ball  or  bolt 
will  be  considered  under  Riklfj>  Firearms. 

GUNNY  BAGS  are  bags  made  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  or  sacking,  manufactured  in  India, 
and  chiefly  iu  Bengal,  from  which  they  are  largely 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  hbre 
of  which  the  cloth  is  made  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
same  species  of  Cotxftorm,  which  yield  the  jute 
(q.  v.)  of  commerce.  The  cotton  of  America  is 
mostly  packed  in  gunny  bags,  of  which  the  number 
exjwrted  to  America  from  Bengal  in  1796  was 
34,000,  but  had  increased  to  8.759.185  iu  1851. 
Great  Quantities  are  also  exported  to  China,  Australia, 
and  other  countries.  They  are  tartly  made  up 
into  bags  in  Bengal,  partly  exported  a*  ("tunny  chutt 
or  ckutUtt,  pieces  of  size  suitable  for  being  imme- 
diately made  into  bags.  The  manufacture  of  these 
is  the  great  domestic  industry  of  all  the  populous 
eastern  districts  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  ]»ervades  all 
classes,  and  gives  occupation  to  men.  women,  and 
children.  Boatmen  employ  themselves  in  it  in 
their  ajmre  moments,  husbandmen ,  palanq  uin  •  carriers, 
and  domestic  servants,  Iteing  Hindus,  for  Moham- 
medans spin  cotton  only.  It  '  forms  the  never- 
failing  resource  of  that  most  humble,  pitient,  and 
despised  of  created  beings,  the  Hindu  widow,  saved 
by  law  from  the  pile,  out  condemned  by  opinion 
and  custom  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  literally 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest  domestic 
drudgery  in  the  very  household  where  once,  (tertians, 
her  will  was  law.'  (Boyle's  Fibrotn  Plants  of  India.) 
Hence  the  very  low  prices  at  which  gunny  l>ags  are 
sold.  There  are  few  articles  of  commerce  so  w  idely 
dilfused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny  bag. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  well-known  explosive  mixture 
composed  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal.  Of  use 
in  several  trades,  its  principal  employment  is  in  the 
discharge,  for  war  or  simrt,  of  projectiles  from  fire- 
arms, and  in  theprocesscs  of  blasting  duriug  mining 
or  quarrying.  The  history  of  gunpowder  has  been 
already  given  under  Firearms  (q.  v.),  and  it  will 
therefore  be  only  necessary  now  to  consider  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  when  jiowdcr  is 
ignited,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  short  description 
of  the  manufacture. 

Extreme  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the  purity 
of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the 
gunpowder.  The  principal  impurity  of  nitre  or 
saltpetre  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  would  have  a  very 
injurious  action  on  gunpowder  by  weakening  itm 
power.  The  details  of  the  process  of  purification 
of  the  nitre  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article. 
The  sulphur  may  be  purined  either  by  fusion  (when 
the  heavier  impurities  sink,  and  the  lighter  imes 
may  be  removed  by  skimming)  or  by  <ustillation_ 
The  preparation  of  the  charcoal  is  a  most  imp* 
ant  imint  It  should  be  light  and  porous,  shot 
yield  a  very  small  amount  of  ash.  especially  of 
Donate  of  potash  and  other  deliquescent  salts, 
should  contain  little  moisture.  The  woods  yielding 
the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder  are  black  oldest-, 
poplar,  spindle-tree,  willow,  and  dogwood,  the  lav-^t 
named  giving  off  the  largest  volume  of  gas  «  ben 
ignited  with  a  given  weight  of  nitre,  and  Iwing  «^>n. 
that  account  especially  used  for  rine  .powder. 
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other  grains  within  a  sphere  of  six  timoa  its 

This  serves  to  account  for  the  almost 
communication  of  the  flame  through- 


A  mt  number  of  experiment*  have  been  made 
tt  different  times,  and  by  different  nations,  to 

ducorer  the  proportions  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char-   

end  best  adapted  for  the  prod  action  of  different  i  out  the  whole  quantity  exposed.  The 
kinds  of  gunpowder  ;  and  upon  the  whole  there  has 
been  great  uniformity  in  the  results,  as  may  be 
from  the  following  table  of  the  percentage 


of  the  powder  of  different 


KM*  P..4*. 
j*ntn»n  «»/ powdrr, 
KjicIMi  iWoltham  Abbey; 

*tr  powHrr, 
lulu  w»r  powder, 
tnJao  »  porting  powder, 
t'kine**  ^unp  iwder, 


CMrraU.  S.tpkur.  Kllr». 

13  1        113  7S« 

137        101  W 

.  177      117  7o« 

18  9        8  6  7  IS 

.  23  1       15'4  SI  S 


Amhmnty. 

Llnrk. 

lire. 

Meyer. 

1'ivchtl. 

I'rithtl. 


<^nnuIation 

,'  of  gunpowder  has  a  great  influence  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  ignition ;  the  larger  the  grain,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  ignition,  but  the  slower  the  com- 
bustion.   On  the  other  hand,  small-grained  powder 
ignites  more  slowly,  and  burns  with  greater  sjieed. 
When    mealed    or    finely   ]K>wdered  gunpowder 
is  employed,  it  readily  inflames,  from  the  presence 
of  the  ordinary  ingredients  ;  but  there  being  no 
interstices,  the  conflagration  spreads  but  rdowly, 
and  therefore  the  decomposition  is  proportionately 
retarded.     It  thus  happens  that  mealed  powder 
The  chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the  ignition  J  exhibits  less  explosive  power  and  less  rapidity  of 
of  gunpowder  are  commonly  described  as  follows :  ,  combustion  the  closer  it  is  pressed  together,  a  cir- 
Wnen  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  oxygen  of  the  cumstanoe  taken  into  account  in  tho  manufacture 
nitre  combines  with  the  charcoal  or  carbon  to  form  j  of  fireworks. 

carbonic  acid,  the  potassium  combines  with  the  |  In  rifled  guns  and  muskets,  where  it  is  desired 
nlphur  to  form  sulphide  (or  sulphuret)  of  potas-  that  the  projectile  should  expand  to  the  shape  of 
■am,  and  the  nitrogen  is  liberated ;  the  reaction  the  grooves,  it  is  obviously  best  to  have  a  jiowder 
being  shewn  in  the  equation  KO,NO„  +  S  +  30=  which,  by  very  rapid  ignition,  creates  the  utmost 
3CO.  +  X  +  K8.  Powder  consisting  of  one  equiva-  sudden  ex]»ansion,  and  which,  by  continued  corn- 
iest each  of  nitre  and  sul]>hur,  and  three  equivalents  bustion,  maintaius  an  increasing  degree  of  heat, 
of  carbon,  would  contain  74"8  per  cent  of  uitre,  11-9  which  shall  further  augment  the  explosive  force 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  13  3  per  cent  of  carbon  of  the  gases  evolved  up  to  the  period  oi  time  at 
or  charcoal,  which  approximates  very  closely  to  the  which  the  projectile  is  driven  from  the  muzzle  of 
Atutrian  jiowder  in  the  above  table.  It  is  easily  the  weapon.  With  this  object  large-gr.iinod  powder 
ihewn  that  one  volume  of  such  powder  would  yield  is  clearly  the  most  suitable,  although  a  contrary 
296  volumes  of  mixed  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  view  has  been  long  accepted ;  and  that  to  so  great 
gwe*.  after  the  ordinary  reduction  for  temperature  an  extent,  that  some  among  the  recent  inventors 
and  pressure,  although  from  the  intense  heat  devel-  of  rifled  arms  have  had  to  complain  that  the  only 
oped  at  the  moment  of  explosion  the  actual  dila-  gunpowder  they  could  obtain  has  been  far  too  <jood 
titton  amounts  to  at  least  1500  times  the  volume  for  their  purposes. 

of  the  powder  employed.  The  only  solid  residue,  Proc?**  of  Manufacture. — The  three  ingredients 
sappusing  the  above  equation  to  represent  the  true  being  taken  to  separate  mills,  are  reduced  by 
reaction,  is  sulphide  of  jiotassium  (K8),  and  part  successive  grindings  to  impalpable  powder.  The 
of  this  is  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  explosion,  several  materials  are  then  taken  to  the  inuring- 
causing  a  whitish  smoke  by  its  combustion,  while  houney  where  they  are  weighed  out  into  their 
toe  part  that  is  not  burned  gives  the  peculiar  odour  resjiective  proportions.  The  charcoal  is  spread  in 
to  the  washings  of  the  gun- barrel.  a  trough,  and  the  sulphur  and  nitre  being  sifted 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  is  added,  more  or  upon  it  the  whole  are  incorporate  1,  though  iraper- 
Ihs  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  generated  as  a  product  of  fectly,  by  the  hands.  The  next  process  is  in  the 
combustion.  Blasting  powder  is  so  composed  that  pouxier-m>ll,  where  the  mixture  is  ground  lietween 
theoretically,  it  should  yield  on  explosion  a  mixture  millstones,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  wet 
of  carhoDtc  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  leave  a  state.  So  dangerous  is  this  part  of  the  manu- 
resiiueof  bisulphide  of  potassium;  the  reaction  being  fact  lire,  that  makers  are  forbiilden  to  grind  more 
expressed  by  the  equation  KO,NO»  +  2S  +  40  =  than  42  lbs.  in  the  same  house  at  one  time :  all  tho 
!0)  +  2CO,  4-  N  +  KS,.  A  powder  composed  bearings  of  the  machinery  are  of  copper,  lest  heat 
according  to  this  formula  would  contain  64"4  per  should  be  generated  by  the  friction.  According  to 
rent  of  nitre,  20*4  j>er  cent  of  sulphur,  and  15*2  the  quality  intended  is  the  time  during  which  this 
per  cent  of  carbon;  and  the  projxirtions  actually  trituration  is  continued,  from  one  hour  to  six  being 
en-ployed  are  65,  20,  and  1.5,  res|iectively.  that  usually  employed,  and  three  hours  the  period 

Keout  investigations  of  B onsen  Aid  Schischkoff  in  the  government  factory.  The  jiowder,  completely 
(Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Bd.  1**2,  p.  321)  shew  that  pulverised  and  caked  f»v  the  moisture  and  tho 
in  reality  the  chemical  reactions  are  very  far  from  pressure,  leaves  the  mill  in  small  lumps,  called 
banjr  as  simple  as  those  given  in  the  preceding  null-cake.  This  mill-cake  is  then  spread  between 
paragraphs  ;  the  solid  residue  consisting  of  various  copper-plates  in  layers  about  3  inches  thick,  and 
wmponmU  of  potassium  (sulphate  of  potash  being  is  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure  either  by  a 
b  greatest  quantity),  with  iwrtions  of  nitre  aud  screw -cajistau  or  by  a  hydraulic  engine, 
carbon.  |     The  next  ojieration  is  graining,  a  process  to  which. 

The  ignition  of  gunpowder  must  be  distin-  as  already  explained,  gunjsiwdcr  owes  its  rapidity 
J«»bed  from  its  combustion.  The  powder  is  of  ignitiou,  ami  its  consequent  explosive  |  tower, 
ifnited  when  a  portion  of  it  begins  to  develop  j  This  is  performed  by  forcing  the  milt-cake  through 
light  and  heat  ;  this  in  granulated  gunpowder  minute  holes  in  a  circular  parchment  sieve,  the 
communicates  from  grain  to  grain  with  the  j  sieve  being  kept  by  mechanism  in  rapid  rcvo- 
BttDoet  rapidity ;  but  still,  it  is  important  to '  lution.  The  grains  thus  formed  are,  however,  of 
hear  in  mind,  by  successive  ignitions.  Combustion  j  very  various  sizes  ;  and  that  the  gnniwwdcr  should 
K'-ias  the  rinaJ  and  total  decomposition  of  each  be  homogeneous,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
pmia  separately,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  its  be  sorted  into  the  several  sizes.  This  is  done  by 
ensnprment  gases.  In  gunpowder  these  phenomena  |  the  intervention  of  a  series  of  sieves  of  different 
MImw  each  other  so  rapidly,  that,  unless  the  mass  ;  degrees  of  fineness. 

i»  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  they  appear  j  The  last  processes  are  drying,  glazing,  and  freeing 
•  iiiultaneoua.  The  beat  spread  around  by  each  f  from  dust  The  first  is  effected  by  heating  the 
gram  during  its  combustion  sufficed  to  ignite  all ;  powder  to  a  point  sufficient  to  drive  off  moisture ; 
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tbe  second,  by  the  friction  of  the  grains  together  in 
a  revolving  cylinder ;  the  third,  by  the  centrifugal 
action  caused  by  the  powder  being  twisted  round 
at  gnat  spi  ed  in  a  gauze  cylinder,  when  the  dust 
(formed  in  the  polishing)  flies  off  through  the  gauze, 
and  the  bright  grains  remain  as  finished  gunpowder. 

This  is  the  modern  system— a  system  involving 
considerable  personal  risk  at  every  stage ;  for  the 
fine  dust  1-econiea  so  diffused  through  the  stmuc- 
>here  iu  the  mills,  that  the  slightest  spark  would 
low  the  whole  into  the  air  in  a  moment.  The 
early  jiroeew  of  manufacture  was,  however,  even 
more  dangerous.  What  with  the  stirring,  and 
jwunding.  and  spirit  (which  onr  forefathers  used 
instead  of  water,  in  the  idea  that  a  strong  fluid 
would  impart  strength  to  the  mixture),  it  was 
probably  to  the  impurity  alone  of  the  materials  that 
the  o|>erators  were  indebted  for  not  being  blown  to 
piece*. 

The  following  are  the  chief  properties  of  gun- 
powder. Good  powder  should  be  perfectly  uniform 
in  texture,  and  should  not  present  any  light  s}>ecka 
or  glittering  points.  The  grains  should  be  suffi- 
ciently hard  not  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  fingers, 
or  to  soil  them,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  by  mere  contact. 
If  inflamed  on  w  hite  paper,  it  should  blacken  it  but 
slightly,  shotdd  on  no  account  set  fire  to  it,  and 
should  leave  only  a  very  slight  residue.  The  tern- 
]»rature  at  which  it  explodes  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Vioiette,  who  obtained  the  following 
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The  most  combustible  of  these  powders  was  the 
one  containing  the  largest  amount  of  sulphur,  which 
l»  the  ingredient  most  ready  to  enter  into  ignition. 
When  gunpowder  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  5410",  the 
whoL-  of  its  moisture  is  exjwlled,  and  the  nitre  and 
sulphur  are  redv.ccd  to  the  fluid  form.  On  cooling, 
such  powder  is  found  to  be  intensely  black,  and 
the  grain  has  become  indurated,  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  iiubilje  moisture.  Powder  i-t  inflamed  by  any 
burning  substance,  by  ml-hot  metal,  by  the  electric 
spark,  or  by  the  violent  concussion  even  of  com- 
naratively  soft  bodies,  if  it  be  sufficiently  powerful. 
For  example,  powder  placed  upon  lead,  or  even  on 
wood,  may  be  ignited  by  the  shock  of  a  leaden 
bullet  fired  at  it.    Ito  specific  gravity  is  about  I  S. 

The  nature  of  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the 
ignition  of  the  powder  has  been  already  explained. 
The  fuuUit'j  caused  by  this  residue  is  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  the  lubrication  of  the  barrel  with  a 
little  fatty  matter.  The  adhesion  of  the  ash  is  thus 
prevent^!,  and  it  is  more  or  less  expelled  by  the 
escaping  g:\M-s. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  Great  Britain,  the  exports  in  1860 
— liefore  tlie  American  civil  war,  whiih  has  doubt- 
less added  to  the  amount — ljeing  11,078,436  lbs.,  of  a 
declared  value  of  £353,101.  Of  this  large  quantity 
no  Irf"  than  34  millions  of  ll«s.  were  exported  to 
non-British  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

GUNPOWDER,  Laws  Relating  to.  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  frightful  consequence*  to  the 
public  likely  to  arise  from  carelessness  in  the  pre- 
paration, preservation,  or  conveyance  of  this  most 
dangerous  article,  the  legislature  have  passed  very 
stringent  rules  ui»on  the  subject.  Ry  12  Geo.  IIL 
c.  61 — au  act  which  applies  both  to  Scotland  and 
England  -  it  is  provided  that  no  gunpowder  shall  be 
manufactured  except  at  mills  having  a  licence  from 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  powder 


made  at  the  nulL 


of  the  increased 


danger  attendant  on  the  use  of  pestles  in  the 
manufacture,  it  is  enacted  that  pestles  shall  not  be 
used  in  any  nulls  except  in  those  specified  in  the  act. 
>  In  no  mill  is  more  than  40  lbs.  weight  of  powder 
allowed  to  be  made  or  dried  at  oue  time,  and  no 
,  greater  quantity  of  powder  is  allowed  to  be  k< 
i  a  drying- house  than  is  necessary  for  the  i 
!  work  that  is  being  carried  on.    It  is  also  required 
that  safe  magazines  for  storing  the  powder  shall 
'  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  every  mill ;  and 
1  that  the  |>owder,  as  soon  as  possible  after  muiiu- 
'  facture.  shall  l»e  conveyed  to  the  magazine.  No 
;  dealer  in  gunpowder  is  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
2lH)  ll«.  of  powder  ujkju  his  premises  at  one  time, 
.  aud  it  is  not  {termitted  tltat  more  than  300  11*.- 
.  weight  should  be  kept  in  store  for  mining  pur- 
.  poses.     In  transmitting  gunpowder  from  place  to 
i  place,  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  25 
lbs.  at  once  by  land,  or  200  lbs.  by  w  ater ;  and 
|  any  one  smoking  on  board  a  ship  which  is  laden 
.  with  powder,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5.    lu  order 
1  that  no  danger  may  accrue  in  the  transmission,  any 
person  delaying  the  loading  or  unloading  is  liable  to 
'  a  tine  of  A*  10.    Fur  the  special  protection  of  the 
,  docks  and  shipping  in  the  Thames,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  vessel  lying  above  Blackwall  shall  carry 
more  than  25  lbs.- weight  of  powder,  and  all  vessels 
going  out  of  the  river  must  take  in  their  {lowder 
In-low  that  point;  while  vessels  coming  up  must 
land  their  jiowder  before  reaching  Blackwall,  or 
within  24  hours  after  they  have  come  to  an  anchor, 
by  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  25,  which  is  an  act  for  pre- 
venting injuries  by  explosive  sulstances,  any  person 
manufacturing  powder  for  a  purpose  prohibited  by 
the  act  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Justices 
of  the  peace  may  issue  warrants  for  searching  in 
the  daytime  any  shop,  cellar,  yard,  or  other  place 
where  guuitowder  is  sus]<ected  to  Ik-  unlawfully 
secreted.    The  legislature  has  also  pissed  special 
enactments  as  to  the  making  and  use  of  fireworks. 
The  exportation  of  gunpowder  may  at  any  time  bo 
prohibited,  by  proclamation  or  by  an  order  in  eouncd ; 
16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  a  45. 

GUNPOWDER  FACTORY.  Royau  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  an  establishment  in  which  much  of 
the  gunpowder  required  for  the  British  army  and 
navy  is  made.    It  is  built  on  all  the  newest  and 
most  approved  principles  to  insure  safety,  economy, 
and  efficiency  :  but  even  here  accidents  occasional!  v 
happen  in  this  dangerous  manufacture,  and  roofs 
and  sides,  purjtosely  left  loose  so  as  to  offer  but  little 
resistance,  are  scattered  to  the  winds.  Between 
the  different  mdls  mud-banks  arc  raised,  and  groves 
of  trees  thickh;  planted,  to  lesseu  the  concussion, 
and,  as  far  as  jiossihle,  limit  the  catastrophe  when 
one  house  is  unfortunately  exploded.    A  series  of 
raised  canals,  at  the  same  time,  is  ready  to  flood  the 
whole  place,  or  to  afford  a  precarious  shelter  to  the 
men  employed,  if  time  l>e  available  to  make  use  of 
it    The  cfiarge  for  this  factory  for  1562-1863  is 
£19,679,  of  which  £12,349  go  in  rnanap^ment  and 
wages,  £2586  for  buildings,  and  £4744  for  raw 
material.    The  numlicr  of  workmen  employed  is 
156.  When  the  gunjwwder  is  made,  it  is  despatched, 
by  water-trans|tort  dowu  the  Lea  navigation,  to 
be  stored  in  the  great  magazines  at  Woolwich  tuxt\ 
Purflcet 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  The,  was  a  fanatical 
project  on  the  part  of  a  few  Roman  Catholics  to 
destroy  tbe  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament  ou  the  5th  November 
James  I.  had  succeeded  Elizabeth  two  years  beim-v*. 
and  his  government  had  exercised  great  severities 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  denyixa^ 
them  religious  toleration,  but  confiscating  tiaeir 
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Cl*-rtr.    A   few  mined  and  exasperated  men 
»led  together  to  overthrow  the  government 
Th«  oritur* tor  of  the  plot  was  Robert  Catesby,  a 
Biaa  f>f  fortune,  which  lie  had  impaired  by  vouth- 
foi  extravagance,  and  who  communicated  his  idea 
in  Thomas  Winter,  who  was  horrified  at  first 
bat  after  a  tim.j  began  to  approve  and  further 
it    For  this  end  he  enlisted  into  the  conspiracy 
Gay  Fawkea,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  considerable 
military  experience,  and  the  moat  determined  and 
fearless  character.     Catesby  enlisted  other  two, 
tv  name  W right  and  Percy — the  latter  a  relation 
ol  the  Eirl  of  Northumberland     They  hired  a 
and  garden  contiguous  to  the  parliament 
o,  ami  commenced  their  mine,  part  working 
when  the  others  slept,  and  the  rubbish  being 
buried  during  night.    One  clay  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  noi*e   after  they  had   with  much  laltmr 
picrct-il  the  wall  three  yards  thick.    Fawkes  learned 
that  this  noise  proceeded  from  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  I/orils,  which  would  soon  bo  vacant. 
He  hired  it.  and  barrels  of  gunjwwder  were  placed 
in  it.  and  stones  and  billets  of  wood  placed  over 
them,  fur  the  double  purpose  of  concealment  and 
to  act  as  destructive  missiles  when  the  gunpowder 
was  tired     In  the  interval,  a  brother  of  Wright 
ted  a  brother  of  Winter  had  l>een  added  to  the 
conspirators,  so  they  were  now  seven.    But  they 
wanted  money;    and  to  supply  it,   two  others 
were  indued  to  enter  this  fanatical  copartnery, 
and  the>e  were  Sir  Everard  Digby  of  Gatehnrst, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
estates ;  and  Francis  Tresham,  a  follower  of  Essex, 
like  Catesby  and  Percy,  but,  unlike  them,  a  selfish 
uientbmiastic  man— not  a  man    at  all  suitable 
for  conspiracy,  except  that  he  had  two  thousand 
pmnd.«  to  contribute.  Their  plan  was  finally  arranged 
for  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  nth  November.    Guy  Fawkea 
ni  to  tire  the  mine  (if  the  gunpowder  in  the  cellar 
may  be  so  called),  and  then  flee  to  Flanders  by  a 
ship  provided  with  Treshara's  money,  and  waiting 
ready  on  the  Thames.     All  the  Roman  Catholic 
j**rs  and  others  whom  it  was  expedient  to  preserve, 


Mountva^le  was  at  supper  at  his  country-house  at 
H«xton,  wh?re  he  very  seldom  was.    As  he  sat,  a 
]«ce  liauded  him  a  letter  received  from  a  stranger, 
advising  him  *  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off 
y  >ur  attendance  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and 
tnan  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
tha  time.'    That  this  letter  was  written  by  or  for 
Treih.irn.  who  was  Lord  Monnteagl/s  brother-in- 
law,  there  can  be  little  doubt     That  he  desired 
to  save  him  was  certainly  one  reason  for  writing 
H;  that  he  desired  to  save  the  conspirators,  or  at 
least  V>  allow  them  to  escape,  is  very  prolxable ; 
and  that  they  might  have  escaped,  but  for  the 
fanatical  hopes  of  Catesby,  is  all  but  certain.    It  is 
alio  prob»ble  that  Lord  Mounteagle  had  lieen  fully 
informed  of  the  whole  matter  by  Tresham,  and  that 
the  supper  in  the  country  and  the  letter  were 
in  re  devices  to  conceal  Treshani's  treachery.  When 
the  letter  was  formally  communicated  to  the  king, 
he  st  once  declared  its  meaning,  and  the  most 
aimple  way  of  accounting  for  his  power  of  divination 
»  to  tnppose  that,  like  Lord  Mounteagle,  ho  had 
been  told  beforehand.    On  the  very  evening  of  the 
4th,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Mounteagle  I 
visited  the   parliament  house,  and  entering  the 
ftJiar  in  a  casual  way,  told  Guy  Fawkes,  whom 
tbey  found    there,  and  who  passed  as  Percy's 
servant,  that  his  master  had  laid  in  plenty  of 
faeL   Only  fanaticism  gone  the  length  of  fatuity  j 


'  could  have  made  him  persevere  after  this.  But 
I  he  did,  though  escape  was  still  possible;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  little  after  midnight,  he 
was  arrested  coming  out  of  the  cellar,  dressed  as  for 
a  journey.    Three  matches  were  found  on  him, 
J  a  dark-lantern  burning  iu  a  comer  within,  and  a 
|  hogshead  and  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Ho 
j  was  examined  and  tortured.    He  confessed  his  own 
\  guilt,  but  would  not  discover  his  associates.  How- 
ever, he  and  the  chief  of  them  were  either  killed 
on  being  captured,  or  died  on  the  scaffold  ;  except 
Tresham,  who  at  first  walked  about  openly,  but  at 
last  was  apprehended,  and  died  of  a  natural  disease 
in  the  Tower.    The  memory  of  this  plot,  invested 
by  much  fiction,  has  survived  in  England ;  and  it 
was  not  more  dialxdical  than  hopeless  ami  mad. 
It  was  in  itself  mysterious,  and  for  purposes  of 
state  policy  and  Protestant  zeal,  a  further  mystery 
was  thrown  over  it    No  name  in  Ktudish  history 
has  been  more  detested  than  that  of  Guy  Fawkea 
(q.  v.). 

GUNROOM,  in  British  line-of-battle  ships,  is 
the  common  cabin  of  officers  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (with  the  exception  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  sits  in  the  wardroom).  In  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  the  gunroom  is  the  common  cabin 
of  the  lieutenants,  master,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon, 
paymaster,  marine  officers,  chaplain,  and  chief 
engineer;  the  junior  officers  being  in  those  cases 
consigned  to  the  cockpit. 

GUNS  (Magyar,  Kfatzegh),  a  small  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  57 
miles  south-south-east  of  Vienna.  It  is  inhabited 
almost  wholly  by  Germans,  who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Bavaro-r  rankish  colonists  that  settled  here 
in  the  9th  c.,  and  who  speak  a  dialect  differing 
from  any  other  German  dialect  Fruit  and  wine 
are  largely  cultivated.  Pop.  5400.  G.  made  itself 
for  ever  famous  by  its  noble  defence  for  28  days 
against  the  Turkish  army  under  Solyman  in  1542. 
This  defence  not  only  forced  the  Turks  to  retire, 
bnt  afforded  time  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
assemble  a  force  strong  enough  to  opjtose  them. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  may  vary  in  severity 
from  a  simple  bruise  to  the  tearing  away  of  a 
whole  limb.  Single  balls  produce  a  cut,  bruised  or 
lacerated  wound,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
velocity  when  they  strike  the  body.  The  effects  of 
small-shot  vary  with  the  distance  and  power  of  the 
gun  ;  when  close,  the  charge  enters  with  the  pellets 
so  close  together  as  to  make  one  wound  like  a  single 
ball.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  '  wind  of  a  large  shot '  could  produce  serious 
injuries ;  this  belief  may  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstanco  that  when  a  heavy  ball,  which  has  lost 
some  of  its  force,  strikes  the  body  at  a  particular 
angle,  the  skin  does  not  always  give  way,  but  tho 
deeper  structures,  such  as  the  muscles,  or  large 
organs,  as  the  liver,  may  bo  completely  crushed.  If 
the  wind  of  a  shot  could  kill  a  man,  it  is  not  likely 
that  soldiers  should  have  had  ears,  noses,  and  hps 
shot  off,  and  yet  have  exjiericnced  only  the  symptoms 
produced  by  those  slight  injuries. 

When  a  bullet  passes  out  of  the  body,  there  are 
two  openings — that  of  '  entrance,'  which  is  gener- 
ally depressed,  round,  regular,  and  smaller  than  that 
of  '  exit'  The  modern  conical  ball  makes  a  well- 
defined  oblong  wound,  but  it  may  shift  its  direction, 
so  as  to  strike  longitudinally,  and  cau«c  a  more 
extensive  injury  to  the  skin.  When  a  bidlet  strikes 
tile  shaft  of  a  bone,  it  cracks  or  splinters  it  and 
either  remains  or  posses  through  the  cancellated 
ends.  In  its  course,  the  ball  may  carry  before  it 
pieces  of  cloth,  coins,  or  other  foreign  Wwlics,  which 
increase  the  danger  of  the  wouud.    Many  persona 
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who  have  been  shot  daring  the  excitement  of 
battle,  ikncril>c  the  sensation  aa  resembling  the 
sharp  stroke  of  a  cane;  but  in  most  instances  the 
wounded  man  soon  begins  to  tremble,  as  if  in  an 
ague- lit,  complains  of  cold,  bis  face  becomes  (Nile, 
his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  ap|iears  as  if 
about  to  die.  Ibis  is  the  condition  termed  snoot ; 
and  though  death  sometimes  does  ensue  during  this 
state  <>f  prostration,  it  is  not  so  serum*  a*  it  appears, 
and  the  patient  will  probably  pass  out  of  it  in  a 
few  hours  with  the  help  of  stimulants  and  rest. 
Although  excessive  bleeding  is  not  so  common  after 
gunshot  an  other  kind's  of  wounds,  it  may  occur 
immediately  to  a  fatal  extent,  if  assistance  be  not 
afforded.  This  assistance  any  one  can  give:  it  con- 
sists simply  in  placing  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and 
if  the  vessel  can  be  reached,  pressing  them  upon  it, 
directed  to  the  proper  point  by  the  warm  gush  of 
blood.  Should  the  wound  be  too  small  to  admit  the 
finger,  a  handkerchief  may  lie  tied  round  tbe  limb 
above  the  wound,  and  twisted  tightly  with  a 
stick.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  wound,  to  ascertain 
tbe  extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  whether  there 
are  splinters  of  bone  or  portions  of  dress  lying  in 
it,  which  should  be  removed.  But  neither  the 
examination  nor  the  removal  should  be  attempted 
if  they  seem  likely  to  aggravate  the  injury.  The 
treatment  in  similar  to  that  of  other  wounds,  and 
oonsints  in  protecting  tbe  part  during  the  healing 
stages,  moderating  inflammation  by  cold-water 
dressings  or  soothing  poultices,  and  hastening  the 
last  stages  of  cure  by  stimulating  lotions.  During 
his  illness,  the  general  treatment  of  the  wounded 
mau  must  depeud  upon  so  many  different  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon 
here. 


GUNTER,  Edmtod,  an  English  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  end  of  1580  or 
the  beginning  of  1581.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  afterwards  at  Christchurch 
College,  Oxford.  While  at  Oxford,  he  gave  his 
attention  j>riucipally  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1006  invented  the  sector,  with  the  lines 
known  as  (innter's  Scale.  Subsequently,  he  took 
orders,  became  a  preacher,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  being  strongly 
towards  mathematical  studies,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  in  Grcahatn  College  on  the 
6th  March  1019.  He  died  10th  Dcotmlier  1626.  The 
principal  works  of  G.  are  the  two  following:  Canon 
rruimjulorum  (Lond.  1(120),  a  table  of  logarithmic 
sines,  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  being  the 
tirst  table  published  in  accordance  with  Briggs's 
system  ;  in  this  work,  wc  find  for  the  first  time 
the  words  'cosine,'  'cotangent,'  &c. ;  Of  the  .Sector, 
Cwut  tUtff,  ami  other  ImJrumenU  (1621).  We  also 
owe  to  G.  the  invention  of  the  surveying-chain 
(sec  next  article),  and  the  first  observation  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

GUXTERS  CHAIN,  OUNTER'8  SCALE. 
Ounter'n  chain,  so  named  after  its  inventor,  is  that 
commonly  used  by  surveyors  in  measuring  lnnd.  It 
is  66  feet  long,  and  its  convenience  in  practice  turns 
on  the  fact,  that  ten  square  chains  make  one  acre. 
The  chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  and  thus  100,000 
square  links  make  an  acre. 

The  name  of  Gunter'*  Scale,  or  Gunter"*  Line*,  is 
usually  given  to  three  lines  to  he  seen  on  almost 
any  sector,  and  marked  N,  8,  T,  meaning  the  lines 
of  logarithmic  number*,  of  logarithmic  tine*,  and  of 
logarithmic  tangent*.  To  understand  their  construc- 
tion and  use  requires  a  knowledge  of  logarithms ; 
they  are  explained  in  every  school-book  of  practical 
mathematics.  The  distances  of  the  divisions  marked 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  on  the  line  of  log.  numbers,  represent  tbe 
1M 


logarithms  of  those  numbers — viz.,  0,  *301,  '477,  Ac 
— taken  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  The  other  lines 
are  constructed  on  an  analogous  plan.  Calling  to 
mind  that  multiplication  of  numbers  is  effected  by 
the  addition  of  the  logarithms,  division  by  their 
subtraction,  involution  by  their  multiplication,  and 
evolution  by  their  division,  we  are  able  to  perceive 
with  what  ease  many  ruuijh  problems  in  areas, 
heights,  cubic  contents,  and  other  matters  may  be 
performed  through  the  agency  of  Gunter 's  Scale. 

GUNTU'R,  a  town  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
stands  about  18  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna  or 
Krishna,  and  almiit  30  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat.  16~  20'  N ,  and  long.  80°  .W  E  It 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  though 
badly  built  and  much  overcrowded,  it  is  yet  under- 
stood to  lie  a  healthy  place.  The  district  of  G. 
contains  4960  square  miles,  and  570,089  inhabitants. 

GUNWALE,  a  term  used  on  shipboard,  rather 
vaguely,  to  designate  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  of 
a  snip  or  boat 

GURGAO'N,  a  district  under  the  sub-presidency 
of  the  North  west  IVovincea,  stretches  in  N.  lat. 
from  27'  W  to  28  30',  ami  in  E,  long,  from  76* 
21'  to  77*  35,  containing  1942  square  miles,  and 
460,326  inhabitant*.  Its  chief  town,  which  beam 
the  same  name,  stands  at  the  height  _  ^ 

of  817  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  monthly  IvKSSS 
temperature  ranges  lietween  66°  K,  fffrJjY^ 
the  average  of  December,  and  104", 
the  average  of  May. 

G URGES,  or  GORGES,  a  charge 
in  Heraldry,  meant  to  represent  a 
whirl|iool.  It  takes  up  the  whole 
field,  and  when  borne  proper,  is  azure  and  argent. 

GURGI'NA  BALSAM,  a  name  of  the  l*b 
samic  liquid,  also  called  Wood  Oil,  obtained  from 
the  Gurjun  Tree  (/>ijttfirxtirpiu  turhiuattu).  See 
Diptrrack*  and  Wood  Oil. 

GURHWA'L,  a  protected  state  in  India,  lies 
lietween  the  Dehra-Doon  and  South-west  Tiliet, 
extending  in  N.  lat.  from  30"  2*  to  31'  20',  and 
in  E.  long,  from  77°  55'  to  79*  20.  It  contains 
about  4500  square  miles,  and  alwut  100,000  inha- 
bitants. Being  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  stupendous 
mountains,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  sometimes 
reaches  23,000  feet  It  may  lie  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attract- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  length  and  ruggcdiica*  of  the 
way,  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacied 
localities  of  Jumnotri,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri 

GU'RNARD  [Triffla),  a  genus  of  acanthopterouc 
marine  fishes  of  the  family  Selerttgen'uhr,  contain- 
ing a  considerable'  iininWr  of  species,  some  of 
which  are  common  on  the  British  coasts.  The 
head  in  the  gurnards  is  angular,  and  wholly  covered 
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with  bony  plates  ;  the  body  is  elongated,  nearly 
round,  and  tapering ;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins  ;  the 
pectoral  fins  are  large;  the  teeth  arc  small  and 
numerous.  Many  of  the  gurnards  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  colour.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  G.  from  the  sound  which  they 
sometimes  emit  particularly  when  newly  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and  which  has  obtained  for  one  or  two 
species  the  IocaI  name  of  Pi/xr.  A  recent  observer, 
M.  Dufossl,  ascrilies  the  sound  to  the  vibration  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  air-bladder,  and  has 
assigned  to  the  notes  produced  by  different  species 
of  gurnards  their  particular  places  in  the  musical 
scale.  Most  of  the  gurnards  bvc  generally  near  the 
bottom,  and  are  caught  either  by  the  trawl-uet  or 
by  hook  and  line,  a  shining  piece  of  a  sand-eel  being 
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a  very  captivating  bait  Although  not  among  the 
finest  of  fishes,  they  are  good  for  the  table.  One 
of  the  most  common  British  S]teciet  is  the  Rep  < «. 
(T.  cuchIh*  or  T.  pint) ;  seldom  more  than  15  or  16 
long  ;  of  a  rose- red  colour,  the  Iwdy  marked 


Gurnard  (Triyla  pini). 

on  the  upper  part  with  fine  transverse  lateral  ridges ; 
another,  larger  aud  more  valuable,  being  sometime* 
two  fe*-t  long,  is  the  Satpiiikink  G.  (7;  Hirundo), 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  pectorals 
and  the  blue  of  their  inuer  surface  ;  and  pcrba|M 
the  moat  common  of  all  is  the  Okay  (J.  (/*.  gur- 
narduMi,  generally  of  a  gray  colour,  more  or  less 
clouded  or  spotted  with  brown,  black,  and  yellowish- 
white.  There  are  several  other  British  species ; 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  are  more  numerous. 
Gurnard*  are  found  also  in  the  seas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere, 

Ol* RNEY,.Io.hkph  Johx.  a  philanthropic  Quaker, 
born  at  Earl  ham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  August  2, 
1788,  was  educated  privately  at  Oxford,  and  in  1818 
became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  benevolent 
en teq wises.  He  died  January  4,  1847.  G.  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works;  among  others — Note* 
osi  Pri*»m  I)i*r  '<  itline  (I/ond.  1819)  ;  Ohfrnation*  on 
the  Jteligion*  I'mdiaritie*  of  the  Ste'uiy  of  Friend* 
(1824);  A  Winter  in  the.  \VeM  Indie*  d»*rrit>e,l  in 
Pamilinr  Letter*  to  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  (1840). 

GUSSET,  a  piece  at  first  of  chain,  and  after- 
wanls  of  plate  armour,  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  vulnerable  point  where  the  defences  of  the  arm 
and  breast  left  a  gap. — In  Heraldry,  the  gusset  is 
enumerated  as  one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 
disgrace  fi«r  uuknightly  conduct.  It  is  represented 
by  a  straight  line  extending  diagonally  from  the 
ter  chief  jioint  one-third  across  the 
shield,  and  then  descending  peqieu- 
dicularly  to  the  liasc.  Heralds  tell 
us  that  a  gusset  dexter  indicated 
adultery ;  a  gusset  sinister,  drunken- 
ness ;  and  when  both  were  borne 
(as  in  the  annexed  example),  it  was 
because  the  bearer  was  faulty  in 
both  re*|>ecta.  Cowardice  was  indi- 
cated by  an  abatement  called  the 
gore  sinister  (see  Gokk),  which, 
though  somewhat  similar,  we  are 
told  can-fully  to  distinguish  from  the  gusset,  and 
which  consist*  of  two  arched  lines  drawn,  one  from 
the  sinister  chief,  the  other  from  the  middle  base 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  A 
gore  like  a  gusset  represents  a  detached  |>art  of 
a  garment ;  and  according  to  Guillim,  gores  and 
gussets  'are  things  in  use  among  women,  es|>ecially 
•ernstem,  and  therefore  are  tit  notes  of  cowards  and 
womanish  dispositions.' 

OUST  A'VIA.  the  chief  town  of  the  small  Swedish 
of  St  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies, 


stands  on  its  south-west  coast,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000. 

GUSTAVUS  L,  king  of  Sweden— known  in 
history  as  Otutavcb  Vasa,  but  designated  liefore 
his  accession  to  power,  by  himself  and  others, 
GrsTAWs  Ekiouo.v  — was  born  at  Lindholm,  in 
Sweden,  on  the  12th  of  May  149G,  and  died  in 
15611.  As  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Swedish 
family,  which  had  given  memliers  to  the  national 
diet  tor  nearly  two  hundred  yearn,  and  which  had 
l»een  distinguished  for  hatred  of,  and  opposition  to 
Danish  supremacy,  G.  was  involved  at  au  early  age 
in  the  unfortunate  quarrels  and  domestic  wart 
which  distracted  Sweden  at  that  period,  and  the 
first  achievement  of  the  future  king  was  to  take  an 
active  port  in  the  defence  made  against  Christian  IL 
of  Denmark,  who.  in  1517,  in  person  commanded  an 
assault  upon  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  comiiel  the  Swedish  administrator.  Svante  Sture, 
and  his  senate  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of 
Sweden.  When  famine  compelled  Christian  to  relin- 
quish the  siege,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud  ;  and  having 
enticed  a  deputation  from  the  senate,  among  whom 
was  G.,  on  Uiard  his  ship,  he  BPt  sail,  and  treacher- 
ously carried  his  captives  to  Denmark,  where  O. 
spent  a  year  in  confinement  in  the  custody  of  his 
maternal  relative,  Erich  Baner,  Lord  of  Kalloe,  in 
Jutland.    While  under  confinement  G.  heard  snch 


alarming  rumours  of  the  exjiedition  which  the  king 
was  pre|>aring  against  Sweden,  that,  irritated  '  ■  \ una 
endurance,  he  broke  his  parole,  and  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  or,  according  to  others,  as 
a  drover,  and  alter  encountering  numerous  tlangcrs, 
reached  Lulieck  (September  1519),  from  which  he 
was  with  difficulty  conveyed  to  Sweden,  where  he 
landed,  in  May  15*20,  near  Calmar,  the  only  place 
of  note,  except  Stockholm,  that  still  held  out 
against  the  Danes.  G.  with  difficulty  made  his 
way  into  the  castle  of  Calmar,  which  was  defended 
by  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  as  his  admonitions 
to  the  garrison  to  shew  more  zeal  in  their  defenco 
were  met  by  threats  of  delivering  him  to  the 
Danes,  he  left  Calmar,  and  took  relume  among  his 
father's  |ieasantry  in  Smaaland.  The  Suiaalandcr* 
had,  however,  already  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  envoys  who  had  lieen  sent  through  the  country 
by  Christian  II.  to  ascertain  the  sentiment*  of  the 
people,  and  G.  was  soon  Compelled  to  retreat  to 
Dalecarlia,  where  he  wandered  for  several  months, 
in  poverty  and  disguise,  with  a  price  set  on  his 
head,  and  finally  made  his  way,  penniless  and  almost 
naked,  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 
Brahe,  just  as  the  latter  was  preparing  to  oliey  the 
summons  of  Christian  II.  to  attend  his  coronation. 
Having  failed  to  dissuade  Brahe  from  attending  this 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  November  1520,  G. 
retired  to  his  father's  property  of  Bafsnas,  where 
he  remained  till  he  heard  of  the  massacre  known  as 
the  Blood- bath,  which  followed  three  days  after  the 
coronation,  and  in  which,  on  the  plea  of  their  being 
the  enemies  of  the  true  church,  the  greater  number 
of  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  Sweden,  including 
Bndte  himself  and  G.'a  father,  Eric  Johansson,  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  G.  next  retreated  to  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  Dalecarlia,  where  for  a  time 
he  earned  his  living  as  a  field-lalsiurer,  and  more 
than  once  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  the  generosity 
of  the  tieasant-womeii  of  the  district  This  jieriod 
of  his  life  has  been  so  long  made  the  subject  of 
traditionary  lore  and  romance,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  supposed  adventures  still  fives  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  who  cherish  as 
sacred  every  spot  associated  with  his  wanderings 
and  dangers.  His  apiieala  to  the  Dalecarlians  met 
with  no  success,  until  his  account  of  the  tyrauny 
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of  the  Danes  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
several  fugitives  from  .Stockholm,  when  a  reaction 
followed,  tbe  national  enthusiasm  was  roused,  and 
the  nien  of  Dalccarlia,  having  called  together  a 
diet  at  Mora,  proclaimed  him  head  of  their  own 
and  other  commune*  of  Sweden. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  foT  the 
peasantry  now  (locked  around  him  from  every  side  ; 
and  before  another  year  had  passed  many  of  the 
strongest  txwts  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  he  was  able  to  enter  upon  the  siege  of 
Stockholm,  which  terminated  in  l.Vi.'t,  when  Chris- 
tian II.  was  compiled  by  his  enraged  subjects  to 
resign  the  crown,  and  retire  from  l>enmark.  His 
forcible  altdicatioii  brought  the  Scandinavian  union 
to  a  sudden  close,  after  it  had  existed  for  a  period 
of  126  years ;  for  when  Frederick  I.,  the  successor 
of  Christian,  demanded  his  recognition  in  Sweden, 
conformably  t  >  tbe  Union  of  Calinar,  the  Swedes 
declared  at  the  diet  of  Strengnaes  that  they  would 
have  no  other  king  but  Guatavus  Ericsson.  But 
although  G.  was  at  once  recognised  as  kiug,  he 
was  not  crowned  till  two  years  later,  in  consequence 
of  his  unwillingness  to  receive  the  crown  from  the 
bauds  of  the  Romish  bishops.  The  king  early 
shewed  his  determination  to  favour  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  on  whom  he  laid  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heavy  iuqiosts  raised  to  meet  the  ex  lenses  of  the 
war;  ami  although  his  opinions  were  for  a  long 
timo  not  favourably  received  by  the  jieople,  he 
finally  succeeded  iu  establishing  the  Reformation 
iu  Sweden. 

The  disaffection  of  the  peasantry,  who  threatened 
to  destroy  the  nobility,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  who  tried  to  force  the  jieople  to 
adopt  the  reformed  doctrines,  combined  to  thwart 
many  of  G.'s  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  while  his  latter  years  were  disturl>ed  and 
imbittered  by  tho  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  his 
sons,  Eric  and  John.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
sources  of  disquietude,  G.  effected  more  than  any 
other  Swedish  monarch  has  ever  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  had  found  Sweden  a 
wdderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivation,  and  a  prey  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  after  forty  years'  ride,  he  left  it  a 
peaceful  and  civilised  realm,  with  a  full  exchequer, 
and  a  well-organised  army  of  15,000  men,  and  a 
good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.  He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival, 
after  the  decay  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions, to  him.  He  made  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign 
traders.  In  his  reign,  roads  and  bridges  were 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  canals 
begun,  one  of  which  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to  completion.  Iu  tun  relations  with  his  subjects, 
G.  was  firm,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  seldom 
unjust,  except  in  his  dealings  towards  the  Komish 
clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with  Something  like 
rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds.  He  did 
much,  however,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Luthcranism, 
although  he  took  care  that  the  reformed  clergy 
should  be  de|H-udent  on  the  own.  and  eujoy  only 
very  moderate  emoluments.  To  him  the  various 
tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for  tho  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  them  by  Lutheran  mission- 
aries ;  whUe  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  tirst  works 
of  instruction,  Bibles  and  hymn-books  printed  in 
their  own  language.  G.  was  methodical,  just,  moral, 
and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life;  an  able  admin- 
istrator ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency  to 
avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that  are  unworthy  of 


esteem.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  had  ten 
children.  The  name  of  Vasa,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  lie  an  ancient  patronymic  in  his  family,  but 
erroneously,  since  surnames  were  not  in  use.  among 
the  Swedish  nobility  until  a  later  date,  was  adopted 
by  him  subsequently  to  his  accession,  and  is  conjec- 
tured by  the  historian  Gejer  (q.  v.)  and  others  to 
have  been  probably  derived  from  his  arms,  which 
Iwre  originally  a  black  fascine  used  iu  storming, 
and  afterwards  drawn  like  a  vase,  l»ut  changed  by 
G.  to  yellow,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  sheaf.  By  an  act  of  the  diet  of  1544,  at 
Westeraas,  tho  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in 
the  male  descendants  of  G. ;  iu  conformity  with 
which,  his  eldest  son  Eric  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  tho 
throne  on  his  death  in  15<$0. 

GUSTAVUS  II.  (ADOLPHUS)  was  horn  at 
Stockhotm,  Dccctulicr  ft,  1594,  and  died  in  U».'I2  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  LUt/en.  He  w.ls  the  .grandson 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  his  youngest  son,  Charles  IX., 
at  whose  death,  in  1611,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  G.  had  been  strictly  brought  up  in  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  carefully  trained  in  h  tints  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  his  age.  He  was  acquainted  with  eight  languages, 
five  of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  was  well 
read  in  the  classics  and  ancient  history,  a  proficient 
in  music,  and  excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly  exer- 
cises. At  his  accession  to  power,  he  found  the  country 
involved  in  wars  abroad,  and  disorder*  at  home, 
arising  from  the  disputed  succession  of  his  father, 
who  bad  l»een  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  the  direct-  heir, 
whose  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Swedish  people,  and 
virtually  annulled  his  claims  to  the  crown.  Tho 
first  act  of  G.  was  to  secure  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  nobles,  whose  privileges  he  continued, 
and  made  dej>endent  ujh>u  the  jwrfonnanec  of 
military  service  to  the  crown,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  essentially  feudal  or  military  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  nobles  held  their  lands 
directly,  and  the  peasantry  indirectly,  under  the 
crown.  In  addition  to  these  two  Wlies,  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  national  diet,  G.  for  the 
first  time  admitted  special  delegates  of  the  army 
into  the  assembly  as  assessors  to  the  nolilcs.  Having 
thus  organised  the  internal  government,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  levying  heavy  imposts  and  raising  some 
companies  of  efficient  troops,  he  inaugurated  his 
mditary  career  by  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  at 
that  time  occupied  the  Baltic  districts  of  the  Swedish 
territories,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Swedes 
from  direct  communication  with  the  continent  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  war  continue*  1  for  a  year,  and 
terminated  in  a  jve.ve  between  the  two  countries, 
by  which  G.  renounced  his  claims  on  the  1-appish 
districts  and  other  disputed  territory,  and  recovered 
possession,  under  certain  conditions,  of  Calmar, 
( (eland.  Elfsliorg,  and  the  province  of  (rottenborg. 

Having  thus  gained  an  outlet  <-n  tho  Baltic, 
secured  a  peaceful  ally  in  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands 
G.  turned  his  attention  to  the  Russian  war, 
which,  after  fluctuating  success,  was  concluded  in 
1617,  by  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  by  which  Sweden 
obtained  supreme  dominiou  over  Ingennanland  and 
Karelia,  ami  part  of  Lifland,  while  Russia  recovered 
Novogorod  aud  all  other  conquests  made  by  the 
Swedes.  The  boundary  of  the  Swedish  territory, 
which  then  included  the  site  of  the  future  St  Peters- 
burg, was  marked,  after  the  jH-ace,  by  a  stone  which 
bore  tho  three  crowns  of  Sweden  above  a  Latin 
inscription,  recording  that  it  marked  the  limits  of 
the  dominions  of  G.  A.,  king  of  Sweden.  The  disputes 
with  Poland  still,  however,  remained  undecided  ; 
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sod  in  1621,  war  was  openly  declared  between  the 
two  countries,  and  waa  continued,  with  occasional 
intenniaions,  till  1029,  when  it  terminated  in  a  six 
jr.im'  truce,  which  waa  settled  by  a  treaty  that 
Kcural  reciprocity  of  trade  and  freedom  of  religion 
to  the  natives  of  both  countries,  and  left  G.  master 
of  Bbing,  Brnunsberg,  Pillau,  and  MemeL 

This  peace  enabled  the  king  to  mature  the  plans 
be  had  long  cherished  in  regard  to  Germany ; 
sod  luring  made  various  administrative  reforms, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  short  interval  of  peace 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
he  remitted  the  charge  of  the  government  and 
the  care  of  his  infant  daughter  Christina  to  his 
duno'lta  Oxenstiern,  and  set  sail,  in  the  summer 
of  1630,  with  an  army  of  about  15,000  men,  to 
aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  hard 
straggle  against  the  Catholic  I<eague,  which  was 
hacked  hy  the  power  of  the  empire. 

Everything  favoured  the  success  of  the  Swedes, 
who  drove  the  imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  took 
Su-ttin.   The  childless  Duke  of  Pomerania  engaged, 
in  return   for  Swedish  aid,  that  the  dukedom 
should,  after  his  death,  l«  given  up  to  Sweden 
until  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  fully  repaid  ; 
whilst  France,  through  hatred  of  the  empire,  agreed 
to  furnish  G.  with  a  subsidy  of  400,000  rix-dollars 
as  long  as  be  maintained  an  army  of  96,000  men. 
W'allenstein  had  also  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor.     But  whde  the  Swedes  were  besicginj 
Spandau  and  Kustrin,  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  whic 
hid  applied   to  G.  for  assistance,  was  taken  in 
1631  by  the  imperial  general,  Tilly,  whose  trooi* 
perpetrated  the  most  terrible  atrocities  against  the 
Unfortunate  inhabitants.     Although  G.  could  not 
save  Magdeburg,  he  soon  after  its  fall  inflicted  a 
defeat  on  the   imperialists  at  Breitenfeld,  which 
excited  the  respect  and  fear  of  the  Catholics,  who 
thenceforward  ceased  to  despise  the  '  suow-king  and 
his  body-guard,*  as  they  designated  G.  and  his  small 
army.    The  king  now  advanced  into  Franconia,  and 
after  allowing  his  army  to  recruit  their  strength 
m  the  rich  bishoprics  of  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg, 
took  the  Palatinate  and  Mainz,  where  he  held  a 
splendid  court,  surrounded  by  numerous  princes  and 
ambassadors.    In  the  spring  of  1632,  the  Swedes,  in 
the  face  of  Tilly's  army,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ingolstadt,  where  Tdly 
was  mortally  wounded.    From  thence  the  inarch  to 
Munich  wu  one  continued  triumph,  and  wherever 
G.  ap|)eared  be  was  received  by  the  populace  as 
their  guardian  angel.    The  road  to  Vienna  waa  now 
open  to  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  emperor  would  liave 
feen  sealed,  had  the  Utter  not  recalled  his  general, 
Wallenstein,  who,  having  accepted  office  on  his  own 
terms,  gathered  together  a  large  army,  with  which 
he  advanced  on  Nurnberg ;  but  after  standing  a 
desperate  assault  of  the  Swedes,  be  was  oblige*!  to 
retire  into  Tburingia.    The  unfavourable  season  and 
the  bad  roads  hindered  G.  from  attacking  the  impe- 
rialists at  the  time  he  intended,  but  on  November 
«.  1632,  the  two  armies  came  tinally  face  to  face 
at  LuUen.    As  usual,  the  Swedes  began  by  singing 
Luther's  hymn,  Eincfmte  Bury  i»t  unter  (Jott,  and  a 
hymn  compoeed  by  the  king.     G.  now  made  an 
address  to  the  army,  and  swinging  his  sword  above 
lbs  head,  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  with 
the  cry  of  '  Onwards ! '  he  rushed  forward,  followed 
by  the  eager  troops,  who  were  commanded  con- 
jointly  by  himself  and  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
Victory  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes, 
when  a  strong  reinforcement  of  imperialists  api>eared 
under  the  command  of  Pappenheim.    G.  seeing  that 
his  troops  wavered  under  thia  fresh  attack,  rode 
hastily  forward,  when,  having  come  too  near  a 
of  Croats,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  arm, 


and,  as  he  was  turning  aside,  another  in  the  back, 
which  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  The  sight 
of  the  riderless  animal  spread  dismay  and  fury 
among  the  Swedes ;  but  before  they  could  advance 
to  his  rescue,  a  party  of  Croats  had  thrown  them- 
selves between  toe  king  and  his  army  ;  and  it  waa 
not  till  after  many  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  when 
the  field  was  strewn  with  10,000  dead  and  wounded, 
that  they  recovered  the  body  of  the  king,  wbich 
had  been  plundered,  stripped,  and  covered  with 
wounds.  The  artUlery  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  after  having  fought  with  an  impetuosity  that 
nothing  could  result.  A  rumour  long  prevailed  that 
the  shot  in  the  back  which  caused  the  king  to  fall 
was  from  the  hand  of  Albert  Duke  of  Saxc-Laucn- 
burg,  but  it  appears  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  suspicion. 

Although  G.  was  eminently  a  warlike  king,  he 
made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  his  country,  and  devoted  his  short 
intervals  of  oeacc  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  waa  pre  eminently  reli- 
gious, and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  aud 
the  stricter  discipline  which  he  enforced,  but  also 
still  more  to  the  moral  influence  which  his  deep- 
seated  piety  and  his  personal  character  inspired 
among  his  soldiers.  The  spot  where  ho  fell  on  the 
field  of  Liitzeu  was  long  marked  by  the  iScAtceoVn- 
ttfin,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erected  by  his  aervaut, 
Jacob  Erichsson,  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  Its 
place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  battle 
held  in  1832. 

GUSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  bora 
at  Stockholm  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Adolphus  Frederick,  in  1771,  at  a  period  when  the 
country  was  distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  rival 
I  political  parties  of  Horu  and  Gyllenborg,  known  as 
the  *  Hats '  and  *  Caiw.'     Finding  that  the  people, 
who  were  thfiroughly  wearied  with  the  misrule  of 
the  nobles,  were  ready  for  any  change,  G.  covertly 
fomented  the  general  discontent,  aud  having  raised 
a  fictitious  rebellion,  through  the  agency  of  his 
friend  and  adherent.  Captain  Hellicbius,  he  collected 
together  a  large  body  of  troojm,  on  pretence  of 
restoring  order,  and  having  arrested  the  council 
in  a  body,  convoked  the  diet,  aud  laid  before  it  a 
newly  framed  constitution,  to  which  the  assembly 
was  compelled  to  subscribe.    A  revolution  was  thus 
effected  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  the  i»en  G.  recovered  all  the  regal  ]>owers 
that  had  been  gradually  lost  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors.   G.  acted  with  great  moderation  after 
]  this  successful  coup  tTftul ;  anil  he  might  have  long 
,  retained  the  advantages  be  had  gained,  if  his  love  of 
|  display,  aud  his  wish  to  emulate  the  king  of  Franc 
;  in  extravagance  and  magnificence,  had  not  led  him 
\  into  profuse  expenditure,  which  cuiltarrasscd  the 
.  finances ;  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  the 
\  manners  and  usages  of  Versailles  at  his  own  court 
•  irritated  the  national  party,  while  it  undoubtedly 
j  tended  to  demoralise  the  upper  classes,  and  through 
them  the  nation  generally.    In  1788  he  engaged  m 
war  with  Russia,  at  the  moment  that  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
but  derived  no  advantages  from  the  contest  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
combined  with  the  other  monarchs  against  France, 
and  applied  to  the  diet  for  funds  to  assist  the 
Bourbons.    His  rcjieated  applications  having  been 
decisively  rejected,  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  he 
had  many  enemies,  took  advantage  of  his  general 
unpopular,  mi  e»u™i  M.  .  c^pir*,,  ^ 
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him,  the  leaden  of  which  were  Ribbing,  Horn, 
and  Pec  hi  in.  On  the  IGth  March  1792,  G.  was 
mortally  wounded  by  their  agent,  a  Captain  Ankar- 
strom  (q.  v.),  at  a  masked  ball  in  the  opera-house 
which  he  had  himself  built.  The  pistol  hud  been 
loaded  with  broken  shot,  which  rendered  the  wound 
especially  painful,  and  the  king  Buffered  the  most 
dreadful  agony  for  thirteen  days  before  his  death. 

G.  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  works  and  poems  of  consider- 
able merit.  His  writings  have  been  published 
in  a  collective  form  both  in  Swedish  ana  French. 
In  1788,  G.  de|tosited  certain  papers  in  the  library 
of  Upsala,  which  excited  much  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  to  be  opened  for  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  Their  publication,  which 
was  rounded  in  1842  to  Gejer,  disappointed  the 
general  expectation,  as  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  historical  notes  and  letters  of  little  value. 

GUSTAVUS  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Gustavus  III.,  was  born  November  1,  1778,  pro- 
claimed king  March  29,  1792,  and  died  in  1837. 
His  uncle,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  The  young  king,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  at  once  gave  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  at  which  he  held  the  kingly  power,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  join  the  third  coalition  against 
France,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Hatred 
of  Napoleon  soon,  however,  became  the  guiding 
influence  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his  decided  line 
of  ]>olicy  led  to  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomcrania 
by  French  tnx>ps  under  Mandial  Brune,  who  took 
Stralsund  and  Riga  from  the  Swedes  in  1807,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  the  last  of  their  German 
possessions.  The  king  opened  all  his  ports  to  English 
vessels,  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  a  wnr  with 
Russia.  The  scene  of  these  hostilities  was  Finland, 
which  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  Russia 
at  the  close  of  1808.  Norway  became  next  the  scene 
of  war,  the  Swedes  being  assisted  by  an  Knglish  sub- 
sidy of  10,000  men,  who,  however,  speedily  returned 
to  England  when  they  found  that  G.  intended  to 
send  them  to  Finland.  The  unfortunate  war  with 
Russia,  which  had  been  excited  entirely  through 
the  folly  of  the  king,  gave  rise  to  so  much  discontent 
in  Sweden,  that  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  by 
several  officers  aud  nobles,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  dethrone  the  unpopular  monarch.  The  conspira- 
tors took  forcible  possession  of  the  palace  at  Stock- 
holm, and  placed  him  under  arrest ;  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  escape,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
the  throne,  29tn  March  1809.  After  wandering 
for  a  time  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  settled  at 
St  Gall,  where  he  died,  forgotten  and  in  poverty, 
in  1837.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  after 
acting  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIIL,  at  the 
diet  which  met  in  May  1809.  By  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte)  paid  over  the  value 
of  the  private  estates  of  the  family  of  Vasa  for  the 
benefit  of  Gustavus  and  his  children ;  but  as  the 
dethroned  king  refused  to  receive  any  of  this  money 
directly,  or  to  accept  the  pension  which  the  Swedish 
government  had  settled  upon  him,  he  was  often  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  clandes- 
tinely relieved  by  his  divorced  queen  and  children, 
who  contrived,  without  his  knowledge,  to  supply 
his  wants. 

GU'STROW,  a  town  of  Mocklenburg  Schwerin, 
and  long  the  residence  of  the  princes,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ncbe),  27  miles  south  of 
Rostock.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
gymnasium,  the  old  castle  (now  the  workhouse),  the 
nnc  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  town-house.  The 
former  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  pleasant 
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[  gardens.  G.  carries  on  distillation  and  heer-t 
and  has  several  water-mills.    Fop.  10,423. 

GUT  MANUFACTURE,  an  unpleasant  though 
rather  important  branch  of  manufacture,  the  o]>era- 
tions  of  which  consist  in  preparing  the  membrane* 
I  of  animal  intestines  for  various  useful  purposes. 
The  French  call  it  hvyttvxterie,  from  /<oj/aw,  intes- 
tine, and  have  placed  it  under  stringent  legal  regu- 
lations, on  account  of  its  offensive  and  j>estiferous 
character,  especially  when  conducted  in  a  populous 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  at  the  Rue  de  la  Boyawderie, 
in  Paris.    One  branch  of  gut  manufacture  has  been 
described  under  Gouwkatkrs'  Skin.    Cat-nut,  as  it 
is  called,  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  she.  p.  which 
are  first  cleansed  and  freed  from  loose  fat,  then  pre- 
pared by  soaking  and  partial  putrefaction,  to  loosen 
the  different  membranes  of  which  the  intestine  is 
composed.    These  are  then  sejtaratod  by  scraping, 
then  further  soaked  in  clean  water  and  scraped 
|  separately.     After  this,  they  are  treated  with  a 
I  solution  of  potash,  and  drawn  by  women  through  a 
I  sort  of  thimble,  and  sorted  for  twisting  into  threads. 
They  are  then  exposed  to  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid, 
given  off  from  burning  sulphur,  which  deodorises 
them,  and  prevents  suWquent  putrefaction.  The 
small   intestines  are  used  for  cat-gut,  the  largo 
intestines  are  simply  scraped  and  salted,  for  the  use 
of  sausage- makers  and  by  confectioners,  and  for 
tying  over  preserve  and  pickle  jars.  Ac.  Tito  coarser 
kinds  of  cat-gut  strings  arc  used  for  pulley  and 
lathe  bands,  strings  for  archery-bows,  drill -hows, 
hatters-l>ows,  and  other  purposes  where  a  strong 
cord  subject  to  friction  is  required  ;  the  liner  kinds 
are  twisted  into  whip-cord,  and  are  used  for  fishing- 
!  tackle  and  the  strings  of  musical  instruments.  For 
j  the  latter  purjiose  a  very  superior  quality  is  required. 
\  The  best,  called  ltoman  ttriwjs,  are  made  chiefly  at 
|  Milan.    Our  manufacturers  have  never  been  able  to 
'  equal  these,  and  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
I  fact,  that  the  Italian  sheep  are  much  leaner  than 
[  onrs,  and  the  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  toucher 
than  those  which  are  highly  fattened  and  rapidly 
fed  up  to  marketable  size. 

GUTENBERG,  Johannes,  or  Hesne,  whose 
proper  name  was  Gknsflkuch,  or  Gansflelsch, 
and  who  is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  employing  movable  tv[**  in 
printing,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  at 
Mainz.  He  was  sprung  from  a  patrician  family, 
which  took  the  name  of  Gutenlierg,  or  Gensfleisch, 
from  two  estates  in  its  possession.  Of  O.'s  early 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  year  1424  he  was  living  in  Strashurg, 
and  there,  in  1436,  made  a  contract  with  Andrew 
Dryzehu,  or  Dritzehn,  and  others,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  instruct  them  in  all  bis  '  secret 
and  wonderful  arts,'  and  to  employ  these  for  their 
common  advantage.  This  undertaking,  which  com- 
prehended the  first  steps  in  the  art  of  printing,  was 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Dryzehn,  more  particu- 
larly as  George  Dryzehn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased, 
commenced  a  lawsuit  with  G.t  which  was  decided 
against  the  former.*  When  and  where  the  first 
attempts  in  the  art  of  printing  were  made,  can- 
not with  certainty  be  ascertained,  as  the  works 
printed  by  G.  bear  neither  name  nor  date ;  this 
much  is.  however,  certain — namely,  that  movable 
wooden  types  were  first  employed  by  him  aliout 
the  year  1438.  In  1443,  he  returned  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Mainz,  where,  in  1449  or  1450,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Johannes  Faust,  or  Fust, 
a  wealthy  goldsmith.  Faust  furnished  the  money 
required  to  set  up  a  printing-press,  in  which  the 
Latin  Bible  was  printed  for  the  first  time.  This 
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jsrtnmhip  wu,  however,  dissolved  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  yean.    Faust  bod  made  large  advances, 
which  G.  was  now  to  refund,  but  as  be  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination,  the  matter 
wai  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.    The  result 
was  that  Faust  retained  the  printing  concern, 
which  he  carried  on  and  brought  to  perfection, 
in  conjunction  with  Peter  Schoffer  of  Gernsheim. 
Bv  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Hummer,  a  councillor 
ti  Mainz,  G.  was  again   enabled  to  set  up  a 
}'?v-a,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  proceeded 
llamMui  de  Sold  it  Speculum  Sacerdotum,  printed 
ra  quarto  without  date  or  name.     According  to 
some,  four  editions  of  the  Donatus  were  like- 
wise printed  by  G.,  while  others  ascribe  them  to 
Faust  and  Schoffer.    In  1457,  appeared  the  Latin 
PmlUrium,  or  rather  a  breviary  containing  psalms, 
with  antiphones,  collocts,  Ac  and  arranged  for 
choruses  for  Sundays  and  holidays.    This  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  printing,  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  bearing  the  name  of  the  printer  and  the 
locality,  as  well  as  the  year  and  day  of  its  com- 
pletion, and  valued  by  Dibdin  at  £10,000,  was 
j nnted  with  an  elegance  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  rapid  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
newly  invented  art,  and  the  diligence  with  which 
it  had  been  prosecuted.   G.'s  printing  establishment 
existed  till  1465  in  Mainz.    He  died,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  24th  February  1468,  in  which  year  the 
archbishop.  Elector  of  Mainz,  appointed  him  one 
of  his  courtiers,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
noble,  though  others  place  bis  death  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year.    The  evidence  in  favour  of 
G.'s  being  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  considered 
by  his  countrymen  quite  conclusive.   They  adduce 
the  testimony  of  Ulrich  Zell  of  flanau,  who  first 
introduced  the  art  into  Cologne  (1462),  and  who 
declares  that  'this  noble  art  was  invented  for 
the  tirst  time  in  Germany,  at  Mainz,  upon  the 
Rliine  ....  by  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  named  John 
Gutenberg.'   Similarly  siwaks  Wimpfeling,  a  learned 
Alwinn  (born  at  Strasourg,  145],  and  {tartly  con- 
temporaneous with  Gutenberg).    '  In  the  year  1440, 
the  reign  of  Frederick  IIL,  an  almost  divine 
conferred  on  mankind  by  John  Guten 


berg,  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  printing.' 
So.  ton,  Trithemus  (born  1462,  died  1516).  'At 
this  epoch,  this  memorable  art  (viz,  of  printing) 
was  devised  said  invented  by  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mainz;'  while  Johann  Schoffer,  son  of  Peter 
Schoffer  (the  partner  of  Faust),  in  his  preface  to  a 
German  translation  of  Livy  (Mainz,  1505),  expressly 
arfirnis  that  '  at  Mains  originally  the  admirable  art 
of  printing  was  invented  particularly  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Johann  Gutenberg,  1450  A.  D.,'  and  that  it  was 
•  vjhiu-quently  improved  and  propagated  to  posterity 
by  the  wealth  ana  labours  of  Johann  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoffer.'     That  G.  may  have  received  the  first 
hints  of  hi*  inTention  from  the  Dutch  xylography, 
is  not  denied.    See  Coster.    Ulrich  Zell  himself 
admits  this  ;  but  the  invention  of  typography,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  of  the  printing-press,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  German.— Compare  Oberlin's  Eesai 
<f  Annates  de  la  Vie  de  Gutenberg  (Strasburg,  1801) ; 
Jfee  de  la  Rochelle's  Eloge  Historiaue  de  J.  Guten- 
berg (Par.    1811);   Gama's  Essai  Historuptc  de 
Gutenberg  (Par.  1857) ;  and  Laraartine's  GutenUry, 
f/stwmtewr  de  f/mprimerie  (Par.  1853). 

GUTHRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  pulpit 
orator,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  was 
born  in  18©3  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  went 
through  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Charcn  of  Scotland  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  two 
i  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 


history,  and  anatomy.  Meanwhile,  be  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  in  1  S'iJj, 
He  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris,  study- 
ing comjwirativc  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
philosophy.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  for  two 
years  conducted,  on  uehalf  of  his  family,  the 
affairs  of  a  bank  agency  in  Brechin.  In  1830,  he 
became  minister  of  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county ; 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Old  Greyfriars  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Here 
his  eloquence,  combined  with  devoted  labours  to 
reclaim  the  degraded  population  of  one  of  the 
worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon  won  for  him  a 
high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  1843,  G.  joined 
the  Free  Church,  and  he  has  continued  since  that 
time  to  minister  to  a  large  and  influential  congrega- 
tion in  Edinburgh.  In  1845—1846,  he  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  Free  Church,  in  his  advocacy 
throughout  the  country  of  its  scheme  for  providing 
manses  or  residences  for  its  ministers.  G.'s  zeal, 
however,  was  not  diverted  into  mere  denominational 
or  sectarian  channels.  He  came  forward,  in  1847, 
as  the  advocate  of  Ragged  Schools  (q.  v.) ;  and  to 
him  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system  over  the 
kingdom  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed.  He  has  also 
earnestly  exerted  himself,  in  many  ways,  in  oppo- 
sition to  intemperance  and  other  prevailing  vices. 
G.  possesses  great  rhetorical  talent ;  and  bis  style 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  illustrations  he  uses.  Few  public  speakers 
have  ever  blended  solemnity  and  deep  pathos  so 
intimately  with  the  humorous,  his  tendency  to 
which  has  more  frequently  than  anything  else  been 
pointed  out  as  bis  fault  G.  gets  credit  among 
all  classes  for  liberality  and  catholicity  of  spirit 
and  displays  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  that 
tends  to  progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1862.  G.'s 
most  important  published  works  are — The  Gospel 
in  Ezekiel,  a  series  of  Discourses  (A.  and  C.  Black, 
Ed  in.  1855) ;  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Discourses  from 
St  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Cohssians  (Ed in.  185s) ;  The 
Way  to  L\fa  a  volume  of  sermons  (Edin.  1862); 
A  Plea  for  Drunkards  and  a/fainst  Drunkenness,  a 
pamphlet  (Edin.  1856) ;  A  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools, 
a  pamphlet  (Edin.  1847),  followed  by  a  second  and 
a  third  plea,  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Seed-time 
and  Harvest  of  Rag,jed  School*  (Edin.  1862) ;  The 
City;  its  Sin*  and  Sorrows  (Edin.  1857).  Perhaps 
it  is  in  his  Pleas  that  the  most  perfect  published 
specimens  of  Dr  G.'s  eloquence  are  to  be  found. 

GUTHRIE,  William,  a  political,  historical,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin,  in  For- 
farshire, in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen.  At  an  early  period,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  hard  for  forty  years  as 
a  man  of  letters.  He  died  March  1770.  Among  his 
various  works  are  a  History  of  England  (3  vols. 
LoneL  1744 — 1750);  and  A  Historical  and  Geogra- 
phical Grammar  (1st  edition,  1770;  24th  edition, 
1827);  a  useful  manual  of  information,  which 
enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  its  tit 


GUTS  MUTHS,  Joh.  Chbjstofh.  Fribdr.,  a 
German  instructor  of  youth,  was  born  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  9th  August  1759,  studied 
at  Halle,  and  subsequently  became  attached  to 
Salzmaun's  institution  at  SchnepfenthaL  There  he 
gave  himself  specially  to  the  elaboration,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  Gymnastics  (q.  v.)  as  a  branch 
of  education ;  and  from  him  it  has  passed  into  the 
curriculum  of  other  German  institution*.  In  1793, 
G.  published  his  Gymnastik  fur  die  Jugend,  which 
a  classic  work  on  the  subject,  and  the 
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of  all  subsequent  treatises.  Besides  several 
■  works  on  hu  favourite  subject,  G.  M.  holds 
a  distinguished  place  as  a  writer  on  geography. 
His  centennial  anniversary  was  celebrated  August 
9,  I860,  at  Schnepfenthal,  with  great  pomp. 

GU'TTA  PERCHA  (pronounced  pertAa),  a  sub- 
stance in  many  respects  similar  to  caoutchouc,  is  the 
dried  milky  juice  of  a  tree,  Itonandra  Gutta,  which  is 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Sapotaceas.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  the  trunk  l>eing 
sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  although  it  is  of 
little  use  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  being  spongy. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  long  stalks,  obovate- 
it  leathery,  green  above,  aud 


Gntta  Pereha : 
1,  a  flower;  t,  a  pistil;  S,  a  branch  with  leave*  and  flowen: 
4,  transverse  aection  of  ovary  ;  S,  vertical  acctlnii  of  ovary: 
II,  t  ran  ■vera*  section  of  fruit  ;  7,  fruit,  scarcely  mature  ; 


of  a  golden  colour  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  little 
tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small,  each  on  a  dis- 
tinct stalk  ;  the  corolla  having  a  short  tul>e  and  six 
elliptical  segments  ;  they  have  twelve  stamens  and 
one  pistil.  The  name  Gutta  Percha  is  Malayan. 
(ftttta  signifying  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant,  and 
percha  being  the  name  of  the  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  present  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  gutta  ]>crcha  is  a  most  destructive  one.  The 
finest  trees  are  selected  and  cut  down,  ami  the  bark 
stripped  off ;  between  the  wood  and  bark,  a  milky 
juice  is  found,  which  is  scraped  up  into  little  troughs 
made  of  plantain  leaves.  This  is  the  gutta  percha, 
which,  as  it  hardens,  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and 
exported. 

Gutta  percha  was  known  in  Europe  long  before 
its  peculiar  character  and  uses  were  made  known. 
It  was  from  time  to  time  brought  home  by  voyagers, 
in  the  form  of  drinking-bowls,  which  excited  much 
curiosity  on  account  of  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made.  Some  thought  it  a  species  of  india- 
rubber,  others  asserted  it  to  lie  a  kind  of  wood, 
which  they  named  mazer-wood,  from  its  nse  in 
making  these  drinking-cups.  But  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr  William  Montgomerie  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  whose  introduction  of  it  in  1843 
was  rewarded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  first  noticed  that  the  Malays  used  it 
for  making  handles  to  their  knives,  kc  ;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of 
great  use  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially  in  making 
handles  fox  surgical  instruments.   Since  that  time, 


the  importation  of  gutta  percha  has  increased  amaz- 
ingly; in  1860.  it  exceeded  16,000  cwts,,  but  it  has 
rather  declined  since,  as  ita  durabdity  is  found  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  various  causes,  rendering 

1  it  much  less  valuable  thin  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

!  It  has  been  used  for  making  a  vast  variety  of  orna- 
mental and  useful  articles  ;  but  ita  most  important 
application  has  been  the  coating  of  marine  electric 
telegraph  wires.  In  thiB  abdication,  as  in  most 
others,  its  inherent  defect,  arising  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  becomes  oxidised  and  decom- 
posed, is  unfortunately  manifesting  itself  seriously, 
and  a  substitute  having  greater  stability  is  anxiously 
looked  for. 

Its  great  value  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
I  can  be  worked,  and  its  being  so  complete  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  softens  in  warm  water,  and 
can  be  moulded  into  any  form  in  that  state;  as  when 
soft  it  is  not  sticky,  and  turns  well  out  of  moulds.  It 
will  always  be  of  great  value  as  a  material  in  which 
to  take  casts,  as  it  can  in  the  soft  state  be  made  to 
take  the  sharpest  forms  most  faithfully,  and  as  it 
quickly  becomes  hard,  and  preserves  its  sha|te  if  not 
too  tlun,  the  range  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  is 
very  extensive. 

It  is  ini|>orted  in  blocks  and  lumps  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  weight,  in  various  forms,  chiefly  like  large 
cakes,  or  rounded  into  gourd-like  lumpa  It  has  a 
very  light  reddish-brown,  or  almost  a  flesh  colour, 
is  full  of  irregular  pores  elongated  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  mass  has  been  kneaded.  It  has  a 
cork-like  appearance  when  cut,  and  a  peculiar 
cheese- like  odour.  Before  it  can  lie  used,  it  has  to 
undergo  sonic  preparation.  This  consist*  in  slicing 
the  lumps  into  thin  shavings,  which  are  placed  in  a 
devill'my  or  tearing  machine  revolving  in  a  trough  of 
hot  water.  This  reduces  the  shavings  to  exceedingly 
small  pieces,  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  tearing- 
teeth,  are  washed  free  from  many  impurities,  espe- 
cially fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which,  if 
not  scjwu-ated,  would  interfere  with  the  compactness 
of  its  texture,  which  is  one  of  its  most  imjnrtant 
qualities.  The  small  fragments,  when  sufficiently 
cleansed,  are  kneaded  into  masses  which  are  rolled 
several  times  between  heated  cylinders,  which  press 
out  any  air  or  water,  and  render  the  mass  uniform 
in  texture.  It  is  then  rolled  lN-tween  heated  steel 
rollers  into  sheets  of  various  thickness  for  use,  or  is 
formed  into  rods,  pipes  for  water,  or  speaking- tubes, 
and  an  endless  number  of  other  articles. 

Gutta  percha  differs  very  materially  from  caout- 
chouc or  india-rubber  in  being  non-elastic,  or  elastio 
only  in  a  very  small  degree,  Notwithstanding  this 
very  striking  character  of  caoutchouc,  the  two 
articles  are  very  often  confounded  in  the  public  mind, 

{irolwibly  from  the  similarity  of  their  applications, 
t  is  most  probable  that  india-rubber  will  eventually 
displace  gutta  percha  in  some  of  its  most  important 
applications,  and  especially  in  the  coating  of  tele- 
graph wires,  to  which  purpose  it  has  lteen  success- 
I  fully  applied  in  America.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  gutta  percha  known  in  commerce,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  them  are  yielded  by  different 
species :  that  from  Singapore  is  esteemed  the  best, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  Malay  traders  as  Gut  J  a 
Tahan  or  Tnhan  ;  that  of  Borneo  is  of  less  value 
— this  is  called  Gutta  Percha  by  the  traders,  and 
has  given  the  general  name  to  all ;  and  another 
kind  goes  by  the  name  of  Gutta  Qirek.  The  first 
two  are  those  generally  known  in  < 


Gutta  percha  is  turned  by  surgeons  to  various 
es,  chiefly  for  splints  and  covering  moist  appli- 
cations to  retard  evaporation.    A  splint  of  gutta 
percha  is  made  by  taking  a  rigid  board  of  the 
substance  cut  to  the  desired  shape,  soaking  it  in  hot 
I  water,  and  then  bandaging  it  to  the  limb.    In  a 
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few  minutes  the  gutta  percha  is  found  hard,  and 
modelled  to  the  shape  of  the  parts.  The  cloth  of 
gutta  percha  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  oiled  silk, 
as  it  is  about  halt  the  price  ;  it  is,  however,  apt  to 
tear,  does  not  stand  much  heat,  and  is  less  flexible. 
Gutta  perch*  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
such  a  solution  is  sometimes  used  for  covering  raw 
surfaces,  as  when  the  chloroform  evaporates  it  leaves 
a  pellicle  of  solid  putt*  percha.  It  has  also  been 
used  for  stopping  hollow  teeth. 

GUTTA  ROSEA,  a  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption 
on  the  face,  popularly  called  '  brandy  blossoms,' 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  dissipated  persons 
advanced  in  life.  It  is  an  affection  very  difficult 
of  cure,  and  to  be  treated  chiefly  by  a  cartful 
regimen. 

GUTTA  SERE'NA,  an  old  name  for  Amaurosis 

(q.  ▼•)• 

GUTTAB,  pendent  ornaments  attached  to  the 
noderside  of  the  Mutulcs  (q.  v.).  and  under  the  tri- 
lyphs  of  the  Doric  order  (see  fig.  under  Column). 
icy  are  generally  in  the  form  01  the  frustum  of  a 
cone,  but  arc  sometimes  cylindrical.  It  is  not  clear 
what  their  origin  may  have  lieen,  whether,  as  the 
name  indicates,  they  represent  drops  of  water  or 
icicles.  Alberti  calls  them  nails;  and  it  does  seem 
likely  that  as  many  other  parts  of  Greek  architec- 
have  been  shewn  to  be  derived  from  structural 


ft 


a,  a,  a,  Guttn 
From  Cornice  of 


conditions  (see  Entablature),  so  these  also  should 
owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  cause,  They  have  most 
probably  been  derived  from  the  wooden  pins  or 
pings,  which  were  no  doubt  much  more  commonly 
used  than  iron  nails,  and  of  which  it  is  still  common 
to  leave  the  ends  projecting  in  any  large  wooden 
structure,  such  as  the  centering  of  a  bridge.  What- 
ever their  origin,  they  were  modified  by  the  Greeks 
into  a  graceful  ornament. 

GU'TTfe,  or  GUTTY,  from  the  Latin  guUa,  a 
drop,  is  said  in  heraldry  of  a  field,  or  any  particular 
charge  on  the  field,  covered  with  dro|is.  When  the 
drops  are  red,  they  are  supposed  to  represent  drops 
of  blood,  and  the  bearing  is  said  to  be  f/uttf  de  samj. 
In  this  case,  some  great  suffering  or  labour,  such  as 
fighting  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  indi- 
cated. Where  they  arc  blue,  again,  they  represent 
tears,  and  the  bearing  is  said  to  be  gutti  de  larmet. 
When  white,  they  are  called  drops  of  water,  and  the 
bearing  is  descrilied  as  gutff  de  Venn  ;  but  Nisbet  is 
of  opinion  that  tears  are  intended  in  this  case  also, 
and  that  repentance  or  penitence  is  signified  by  both. 

GUTTER,  an  open  channel  for  conveying  water 
from  buddings,  roads,  Ac,  Gutters  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  such  structures,  and  have 
thus  been  in  use  in  all  ages.  The  Greeks,  who 
constructed  their  roofs  with  a  simple  span,  used 
gutters  at  the  eaves  of  their  buildings,  hollowed 
out  of  the  stone  which  formed  the  cornice.  These 
gutters  discharged  their  contents  on  the  ground  at 
intervals  through  small  Gargoyles  (q.  v.),  usually  in 
the  shape  of  bons'  heads.  The  Romans  followed 
this  example,  and  also  formed  gutters  with  tiles 
laid  in  cement. 

la  the  middle  ages,  the  eaves  seem  to  have  been 


|  left  without  gutters,  until,  owing  to  the  castles  being 
,  frequently  built  on  dry  rocky  sites,  it  was  found 
desirable  to  collect  the  rain-water  and  preserve  it 
,  in  cisterns.  Stone  or  wooden  eaves,  gutters,  and 
|  pipes  were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  when  the  construction  became  compli- 
cated, it  was  uecessary  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  roofs  with  great  care,  so  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  budding.  It  was  collected  at  the  eaves  of 
the  central  roof,  and  by  means  of  well -projected 
gargoyles,  thrown  along  channels  formed  in  the 
crest  of  the  buttresses,  and  so  carried  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  building,  and  thrown  off  through  gar- 
goyles in  a  uuinber  of  small  streams,  which  disjoined 
the  water  before  it  reached  the  ground.  This  acted 
well  in  calm  weather,  but  during  storms  the  water 
was  blown  back  all  over  the  building,  which,  in  case 
of  its  being  of  a  porous  stone,  softened  and  became 
liable  to  decay.  This  led  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes, 
which  carried  the  water  directly  to  the  ground,  and 
discharged  it  into  open  gutters.  At  first,  the  pipes 
were  used  for  conveying  the  water  from  the  main 
roof  to  the  roof  of  the  side-chapels,  whence  it  was 
discharged  by  gargoyles.  Pipes  conveying  the  water 
to  the  base  of  the  building  were  first  employed  in 
England,  where  they  seem  to  have  come  into  use 
during  the  14th  century.  They  were  formed  with 
great  taste,  and  had  ornamental  cups  or  cisterns 
at  top  to  receive  the  water  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gargoyle.  They  were  then,  with  considerable 
foresight,  made  «qvarr  in  form,  not  circular,  as  they 
usually  now  are.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
sectiou  is,  that  in  case  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
being  frozen,  there  is  room  for  the  expanding  ice 
to  swell  out  by  slightly  changing  the  form  of  the 
square. 

Pi|>es  for  conducting  rain-water  have  the  great 
advantage  of  saving  foot-passengers  the  annoyance 
they  meet  with  from  the  discharge  of  the  water  from 
gargoyles  ;  but  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  inspected  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Whenever  a  gargoyle  is  choked,  it  shews  the  acci- 
dent by  its  awkward  spouting ;  but  a  lead  pipe 
frequently  bursts,  and  does  much  damage  before 
the  leak  is  discovered.    See  Sewer. 

GUTTI'FER.*,  or  CLUSIA'CEjE,  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  very  generally 
secreting  an  acrid  yellow  resinous  juice.  A  few 
are  epiphytes.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  destitute 
of  stipules,  leathery,  and  entire.  In  botanical 
characters,  this  order  is  allied  to  ffy}*ricincc  It 
contains  about  150  known  species,  the  greater  part 
of  them  South  American,  although  all  tropical 
countries  produce  some.  The  resinous  secretions 
of  some  are  valuable,  particularly  of  those  trees 
which  yield  Gamboge  (q.  v.)  and  Tacomahaca  (q.  v.). 
See  also  Cli'sia. — A  few  species  afford  valuable 
timber.  See  Calophyllcm.— The  flowers  of  smne 
are  very  fragrant ;  those  of  Mr  sua  ferrea  are  found 
in  a  dried  state  in  every  bazaar  in  India,  and  are 
used  as  a  perfume. — The  fruit  of  some  is  very 
highly  esteemed;  the  Mangos  teen  (q.  v.)  has  been 
described  as  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (q.  v.)  is  another  of  the  most 
celebrated  fruits  of  this  order. 

GUTZLAFF,  Karl,  a  missionary,  was  born  at 
Pyritz,  in  Foinerania,  8th  July  1803.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  belt- maker  in  Stettin. 
Here  he  composed  a  poem,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  earnest  wish  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  and  in  1821,  presented  it  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  king  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
missionary  institution  at  Berlin.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  he  was  removed  to  the  Dutch 
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ionary  society  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  August  1826 
sent  to  Sumatra.  Being  detained  at  Java,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Batavia.  where  he  tlevoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  having  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  familiarised  himself 
with  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  Batata, 
he  determined  to  give  up  his  conm-ction  with  the 
Dutch  society,  and  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese.  He  joined  Toinlin,  the 
English  missionary,  and.  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
accompanied  him  to  Siam.  They  settled  at  Bankok, 
the  capital,  partly  for  the  puqiose  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  partly  to  render  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the   Siamese   language,  and  to 

1»erfeet  themselves  in  Chinese.  For  the  sake  of  his 
lealtb,  he  now,  by  the  advice  of  a  Chinese  friend, 
undertook  a  voyage  to  China ;  and  from  this  time, 
Macao  became  his  principal  station,  and  here  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Morri- 
son. In  conjunction  with  Medhurst  and  two  other 
friends,  G.  began  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese.  With  the  assistance  of  Morrison, 
he  founded  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  in  China,  published  a  Chinese  monthly 
magazine,  and  preached  at  Macao  and  elsewhere. 
Compare  his  Journal  of  Thm  I'oyaarg  along  the 
CoaM  of  China  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  irith 
Notice  of  Siam,  Carta,  and  the  Loo-choo  Idrnvt*. 
After  the  death  of  the  elder  Morrison,  G.  was 
appointed  chief  interpreter  to  the  British  »U|ht- 
visional  government  in  China,  with  a  salary  of  £800. 
In  this  capacity,  he  attempted,  in  May  1835.  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien, 
but  without  success.  At  the  same  time,  the  printing 
of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
even  the  distribution  of  Christian  writings  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  were  prohibit**!.  Thus 
restricted  in  his  missionary  career,  G.  joined  the 
British  during  the  war  with  the  Chinese,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  rendered 
his  services  of  great  value.  He  likewise  contri- 
buted to  bring  nltout  the  peace  in  1842.  Finally,  in 
1844,  he  founded  a  Chinese  society,  for  the  purjH>se 
of  diffusing  the  gosjiel,  by  means  of  native  Chris- 
tians, in  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  promote 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  he,  in  1849,  returned  to 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  He  returned  to  China,  lauding  at  Hong- 
kong in  January  1851,  but  died  there,  9th  August 
of  the  same  year.  G.  published  various  works,  m 
different  languages,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
valuable;  the  princijtal  arc  (iracliicht<  <tr#  Chins*. 
Iteic'.«  (Stnttg.  1847),  and  The  Lift  of  Tnukuang 
(LomL  1851). 

GUY.  Thomas,  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  London,  was  born  at  Horselcydown  in  J  644. 
He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  with  a  stock  of 
about  £200,  dealing  extensively  in  the  importa- 
tion of  English  Bibles  from  Holland  (those  printed 
at  home  lx-iug  executed  very  badly) ;  and,  on  this 
being  stopped,  contracted  with  the  university  of 
Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles,  which 
he  continued  to  do  for  many  years.  His  principal 
gains,  however,  arose  from  the  not  very  creditable 
practice  of  purchasing,  during  Queen  Anne's  wars, 
the  prize-tickets  of  seamen  at  a  large  discount  and 
Bulisequently  investing  them  in  South  Sea  Com- 
pany's stock,  by  which  means  he  amassed  a  fortune 
of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1707,  he  built 
and  furnished  three  wards  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  building  and  endowing  the  hospital  in  South- 
wark  which  bears  his  name,  he  set  a] tart  £238,295, 
16*.  He  was  also  a  liberal  lienefactor  to  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  built  and  endowed  alms- 
houses and  a  library  at  Tarn  worth.    Besides  making 


bequests  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  various  other 
charities,  he  left  £80,000  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to 
him.  He  was  of  mean  appearance,  with  a  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  and  during  his 
whole  lifetime  had  no  other  reputation  than  that 
of  an  intensely  seltish  and  avaricious  man.  He  died 
December  27,  1/24,  aged  80. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  fonnded  by  the  preceding. 
In  his  76th  year,  Thomas  Guy  leased  from  the  pre- 
sident and  governors  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  South- 
wark,  a  large  piece  of  ground,  then  occupied  by  a 
numl>er  of  old  houses,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  a 
ground -rent  of  £30  a  year.    The  space  licing  cleared, 

1  the  first  stone  of  the  budding  was  laid  in  1722,  and 
the  hospital  admitted  its  first  patient,  January  6, 

|  1725,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
The  whole  expense  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the 
hospital  was  £IN.796.  16a.,  great  part  of  which  Guy 
eX|»cnded  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  bequeathed  £219,499 
to  endow  it ;  total,  £238,295,  16a— a  larger  sum  than 
was  ever  before  given  by  any  single  person  for 
charitable  purposes.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  execu- 
tors, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  for  incorporating  themselves 
and  51  other  gentlemen,  nominated  by  the  testator, 
as  president  and  governors  of  the  hospital.  The 
number  of  patients  at  first  amounted  to  402;  the 
present  yearly  average  is  3000;  out-patients  relieved, 
upwards  of  50,000. *  In  1829,  Mr  Hunt  Petersham, 
bequeathed  to  the  hospital  4"  196, 11 5,  for  accommo- 
dation for  100  additional  inmates.  About  £10,000 
has  also  been  received  from  other  lienefactora. 
Annual  income, U-tween  £25,000  and  £30,000,  chiefly 
from  estates  in  the  counties  of  Esnex,  Hereford, 
and  Lincoln.  The  usual  number  of  governors  is  60, 
who  are  self-elective.  Hie  building  consists  of  two 
quadrangles,  besides-  two  wings  extending  from  the 
front  to  the  street— west  wing  built  with  elegance 
and  uniformity,  and  whole  edifice  handsome  and 
regular.  In  the  chapel  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
Guy  by  Bacon,  which  cost  £1000. 

GUYON,  Richakd  DEBAITRK,  a  geneml  in  the 
Hungarian  army  during  1S48 — 1849,  wit*  horn  at 
Walcott  near  Bath,  in  England  in  1813.  After 
having  fought  against  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal,  G. 
entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1S32;  and  on  Wing 
attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  SpKnyi,  married 
the  daughter  of  that  general  in  1838.  From  that 
time  tdl  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G.  led  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  estates  near 
Comorn,  but  was  one  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  national  government  and  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  for  indej>endenee. 
During  the  retreat  of  Gorgei's  army,  G.  carried  the 
mountain-pass  of  Brnnviszko,  and  by  that  daring 
feat  of  his  re-established  the  communication  with  the 
government  at  Dcbreczin,  as  also  with  the  several 
other  Hungarian  army  corps.  When,  in  April  1849, 
the  garrison  of  the  besieged  fortress  Comoro  was 
to  be  apprised  of  the  victorious  approach  of  the 
national  army.  G.,  with  a  detachment  of  hnstuirs, 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  an- 
nounced the  approaching  relief.  The  bloody  affair 
of  Szorcg  allowed  Dembinski,  protected  by  the 
self-sacrificing  ten  battalions  of  O.,  to  retire  to 
Temesvar,  where  the  last  Kittle  of  the  Hungarians 
was  fought  and  lost  on  the  9th  of  August  G. 
escaped  to  Turkey,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
sultan,  without  being  oMiged  to  turn  Mohammedan. 
Under  the  name  of  Kourshid  Pasha,  he,  as  a  general 
of  division,  was  governor  of  Damascus,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  did  much  to  organise 
the  army  of  Ears.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1856.    Indomitable  courage,  and  an  incessant  care 
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for  the  comfort  of  the  trooiw  under  his  com  maud, 
were  the  chief  features  in  G.  a  character. 

GUYON,  Jeaxxb  Bouvjer  de  la  Mothe.  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Quietist  controversy, 
(sec  Qcietism).  was  born  at  Montargis,  in  France, 
13th  April  1(548.  She  had  destined  herself  for  the 
cloister,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  family 
married,  at  the  age  of  14,  M.  Guyon,  the  son  of  a 
rich  contractor  of  public  works.  Being  left  a  widow 
at  25,  and  still  retaining  her  early  religious  leanings, 
ahe  transferred  her  three  children  to  the  care  of 
guardian*,  settling  on  them  almost  all  her  property. 
Being  thus  entirely  withdrawn  from  secular  anairs, 
she  attracted  much  notice  by  the  high  tone  of 
spirituality  which  her  conversation  breathed,  and 
was  invited  by  M.  d'Areuthon,  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
to  settle  in  his  diocese,  where  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Barnabite,  I'cre  Laconibe,  then 
iu  much  repute  as  a  director  of  souls.  The 
mystic  doctrines  which  she  learned  from  this  eccle- 
siastic, and  which  involved  such  a  degree  of  self- 
abnegation  as  to  Biippoae  that  the  truly  Christian 
soul  must  become  indifferent  not  only  to  life  and 
death,  but  even  to  its  own  salvation  or  perdition, 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  he 
withdrew  his  protection  from  Madame  Guyon.  In 
consequence  she  left  Geneva,  and  accom]>anied 
by  Fere  Lacombe,  went  to  various  cities  of  Italy 
and  France,  aud  eventually  to  Paris,  where  they 
drew  about  them  a  numl>er  of  followers.  The 
reputed  extravagances  of  Madame  G.  led  to  her 
being  shut  up  by  a  royal  order  in  the  convent  of 
the  Visitation,  from  winch,  however,  she  was  set  | 
free,  at  the  instance  of  Madame  ile  Maiiitenon,  and 
through  this  lady  obtained  entrance  into  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  It  was  now  that ! 
she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon,  who  was  , 
completely  won  by  her  evidently  sincere  piety,  aud 
captivated  by  the  earnestness  and  lofty  spirituality 
of  her  views.  He  failed  to  see  the  evil  consequences 
which  they  involved ;  and  the  confiding  zeal  with 
which  he  defended  her  not  only  against  the  misre- 
presentations with  which  she  was  assailed,  but  even 
against  the  too  well  founded  imputations  which  her 
principles  had  drawn  upon  her,  was  the  cause  of 
his  unhappy  rupture  with  BossueL  See  Fknelon. 
Madame  G.  having  submitted  her  writings  to 
Bossuet  and  other  meml>ers  of  a  royal  commission, 
subscribed  34  articles  which  were  drawn  up  by 
them,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  all  further 


speculation  on  these  subjects.     But  she  failed  to  | 
keep  her  promise,  ami  not  only  drew  again  ujion  | 
herself  the  hostility  of  the  court,  but  also  became  ! 
the  object  of  much  scandal  on  account  of  her 
intimac  y  with  Pere  Lacomln*.     That  the  latter , 
imputation   was  a  calumny,  it   is   impossible  to 
doubt ;  but  Madame  G.  was  again  put  uuder  arrest, 
anil  imprisoned  first  at  Vincennes  and  Vaujprard, 
and  ultimately  in  the  Bastile.    She  was  liberated 
in  1702,  and  henceforward  hved  in  comparative 
privacy  till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Blois  in 
171".    She  is  the  author  of  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Torrents  Spirit  wit,  iloytn  Court  de 
fnire  OmiiHin,  and  Le  ("antique  de#  Cantitjurt  intrr- 
vtrtf  eefon  le  #ens  mystique,  together  with  an  Auto- 
biography and  Letters,  as  also  some  spiritual  poetry. 

GUZEL-HISSAB,    Seo  AlDl*. 

GU'ZERAT,  a  geographical  division  of  India, 
stretches  in  N.  lat  from  20°  to  24  45',  and  in  E 
long,  from  69*  to  74°  20',  containing  about  42,000 
square  miles  and  about  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Its 
most  inqortant  section,  perhaps,  is  the  peninsula 
of  Kattywar,  which  projects  into  the  Arabian  Sea 
between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the  north-west  and 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south-east.     Of  the 


mainland,  a  considerable  portion  is  shut  out  from 
the  sea  by  the  British  districts  of  Broach  and  Snrat, 
so  that  the  peninsula  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  coast  line  and  most  of  the  available  harUuirs. 
With  regard,  however,  to  internal  communications, 
the  mainland  has  the  advantage  of  the  peninsula, 
being  traversed,  to  say  nothing  of  streams  of  inferior 
magnitude,  by  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti.  To 
the  south  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  G.  presents 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 
Politically,  the  country  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
Guicowar,  a  protected  prince  under  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  The  agricultural  productions  are  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  sugar,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  maize, 
opium,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  cubbeer  bar,  or  great 
banian-tree,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda, 
covering,  including  its  secoudary  trunks,  a  thickly 
shaded  area  of  several  acres. 

GWA'LIOB,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  stands  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Chumbul,  towards  the  north-cast  of  its  singu- 
larly straggling  territory,  in  lat  26s  13*  N.,  and 
long.  78°  15  E.  Its  nucleus  is  a  completely  isolated 
rock  of  about  300  feet  in  height,  perpendicular, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  on  all  sides ;  and  as 
it  measures  1^  mile  by  300  yards,  it  can  accom- 
modate a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  It  is  thus  virtu- 
ally impregnable  against  any  native  force.  The 
spot  is  understood  to  have  been  occupied  as  a 
stronghold  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
summit  has  been  provided,  from  time  to  time,  with 
several  spacious  tanks.  Along  the  eastern  base 
of  this  eminence  lies  the  town  of  G.,  containing 
little  worthy  of  notice  but  a  beautiful  mausoleum 
of  white  sandstone ;  and  to  the  south-west  there 
extends  for  several  miles  the  Lashkar,  or  camp  of 
the  Maharajah's  own  army,  whde  to  the  north- 
east is  the  Moornr,  or  cantonment  of  the  protecting 
contingent.  During  the  troubles  of  1857  and  1858, 
the  place  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a 
centre  of  rel>ellion,  having,  notwithstanding  the 
fidelity  of  the  Maharajah  himself,  been,  for  rather 
more  than  a  year,  in  the  power  of  the  insurgent*. 

GWALIOR,  the  state  above  mentioned,  with  a 
remarkably  irregular  outline,  and  an  area  of  only 
."13,119  square  miles,  stretches  in  N.  lat  from 
21°  8  to  26°  50',  and  in  E  long,  from  74°  45'  to 
79*  21'.  Lying  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Jumna  and 
partly  in  the  liaains  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti, 
it  divides  its  drainage  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated to  contain  a)>out  3}  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Though  G.  is  a  Mahratta  principality,  being,  in  fact, 
the  principal  fragment  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Peishwa,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda 
tliat  the  Mahrnttas  form  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  dominant  race  can  nmintain  its  supremacy 
by  force  alone.  Since  1S03,  the  country  has  been 
under  British  protection.  The  existing  relations  of 
the  two  jtarties,  however,  date  ouly  from  1844.  In 
1813,  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  producing 
universal  anarchy,  led  to  the  forcible  interjiosition 
of  the  British  government ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
the  following  January,  in  addition  to  a  large  con- 
tingent under  British  authority,  the  native  t-overn- 
ment  was  permitted  to  have  9000  troops  of  its  own. 
During  the  trouble*  of  1857,  the  new  Maharajah, 
not  more  than  22  years  old,  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  defection 
of  both  divisions  of  the  military  force. 

GWY'NIAD  (Coreyonu*  Pennanti),  one  of  the 
British  species  of  Cor?(f<mus  (q.  v.)  which,  from  their 
form,  the  large  size  of  their  scales,  and  their  silvery 
appearance,  arc  sometimes  called  Freshuxiter  JI  erring, 
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GYBING— GYMNASTICS. 


•nd  are  vnl^rarlv  identified  with  the  herring  The 
general  similarity  is  in  this  cane  very  great.  The 
G.,  when  full  grown,  is  aliout  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  length  ■  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  high ;  the  snout 
is  a  little  produced ;  the  mouth  is  small,  the  jaws 
without  teeth,  a  few  minute  teeth  on  the  tongue 


Gwyniad  {Corrffonus  Pennanti). 

only.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland^  G.  is  a  Welsh  name.  At  Cllswater, 
the  fish  is  called  .SefieUy.  It  occurs  in  that  lake  in 
great  shoals,  so  that  many  hundreds  are  sometimes 
taken  at  a  single  draught  of  the  net.  It  is  rather 
an  insipid  fish,  and  cannot  be  kept  long  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  unless  salted,  which  it  often 
ia  by  the  j»oor.  The  Freshwater  Herring  of  Loch 
Lomond  is  not  the  G.,  but  the  Powan.  Many  of  the 
•|>ecie8  of  this  genus,  however,  very  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  mere 


GYBING,  or  GIBING,  in  sailing  with  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  act  of  going  about,  when  the  wind  is 
astern  or  at  any  point  aft  the  beam,  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sail  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  vessel  to  that  in  which  it  was 
felt  previously  to  the  operation.  Gybing  is  the 
opj)osite  to  tacking,  which  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  wind  is  before  the  beam. 

GYGES,  a  Lydian,  about  whose  early  life  little  is 
known.  Nyssia,  wife  of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
having  been  grievously  affronted  by  her  husband 
in  presence  of  G.,  ordered  the  latter,  who  was  in 
hign  favour  with  his  sovereign,  either  to  slay  Can- 
daules or  to  prepare  for  his  own  fate.  (Compare 
the  history  of  Rosamund,  wife  of  Alhoui,  king  of  the 
Lombards;  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  339.  Murray's  e»L)  G. 
accordingly  put  his  master  to  death,  married  Nyssia, 
and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  .•.)». nt  716  B.C. 
The  I.ydians,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  until  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  in  his 
favour.  In  return  for  this  service,  he  made  immense 
presents  to  the  sacred  shrine.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  38  years,  and  to  have  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  so  as  to  give  origin  to  the  proverb,  'the 
riches  of  Gyges.'  The  successors  of  G.  were  Ardys, 
Sadvattes,  Alvattes,  and  CVrsus,  who  was  defeated 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  in  646  B.c.  (or  648).  The 
Lydian  empire  was  thus  overthrown.  Plato  has 
a  fable,  in  which  G.  ib  represented  as  a  shepherd 
of  Candaules ;  but  having  miraculously  obtained 
possession  of  a  golden  ring  of  great  virtue,  he  was 
enabled  by  means  of  it  to  make  himself  invisible 
when  he  chose,  and  thus  took  occasion  to  murder 
his  sovereign,  and  usurp  the  supreme  power.  The 
ring  of  G.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages.— Gyoes  is  also  the  name  of  the  hundred- 
handed  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who  with 
his  brothers  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  after  his 
overthrow,  was  subjected  to  everlasting  punishment 
in  Tartarus. 

GYMNASIUM.  This  word  (from  oymnos, 
naked)  was  applied  to  those  public  places  or 


buildings  where  the  Greek  youths  exercised  them- 
selves. In  Athens  alone  there  were  seven  resorts  of 
this  kind.  Philosophers  also  gave  instruction  in 
these  gipnna*ln,  hence  the  transference  of  the  name 
to  public  buildings  erected  for  the  mental  dis- 
ciplining and  instruction  of  youth  The  German 
gymnasium  corresponds  roughly  to  the  grammar 
;  and  public  schools  of  England,  and  the  grammar 
i  and  high  schools  of  Scotland.  All  three  had  their 
I  origin  in  the  cathedral  and  monastery  school*  of 
I  the  pre- reformation  period.  The  widening  circle 
( of  human  knowledge  in  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries  made  itself  felt  in  these  educational 
I  seminaries,  as  in  the  universities.  Th-ir  curriculum 
became  gradually  extended,  and  with  the  further 
increase  and  development  of  universities,  their  aims 
became  higher.  In  Germany,  as  in  this  country, 
the  classical  tongues  formed  and  continue  to  form 
the  great  instrument  of  mental  discipline  in  schools 
of  this  higher  class,  though  other  subject*  have 
Ijecn  added  from  time  to  time.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  which  were  first  added  to  the  classical 
tongues  were  geography  and  history.  The  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  the  pursuit  of  which 
has  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  cen- 
tury, gradually  found  a  place  in  the  schoolroom ; 
and  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  of  modern 
languages  was  also  admitted.  For  a  time,  these 
subjects  held  a  co-ordinate  place  with  I*tin  and 
Greek.  Departmental  studies  were  taught  with 
ardour,  and  educators  were  sanguine  of  the  results 
which  would  flow  from  early  initiation  into  the 
results  and  processes  of  the  various  sciences.  These 
anticipations  having  been  somewhat  disappointed, 
there  has  for  some  time  l>een  a  steady  movement 
towards  the  restoration  of  classical  or  humanistic 
studies  to  l>e  the  main  instrument  of  education, 
while  retaining  other  subjects  as  a  subordinate 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  The  idea,  however,  of 
the  gymnasium  as  8|>ecially  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  university,  and  therefore  not  suited  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately,  has  l>een  more  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  the  breaking  up  of 
the  middle  school  or  gymnasium  into  two— the 
gymnasium  proper,  where  those  are  taught  who 
propose  to  enter  the  universities,  or  who  desire  a 
partial  classical  training ;  and  real-schools,  where 
elementary  science,  foreign  languages,  and  mathe- 
matics form  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction. 
In  this  respect,  the  middle-school  education  of 
Germany  affords  a  favourable  coutrast  to  that  of 
England.  It  is  not  to  lie  supposed,  however,  t'  at 
in  England  the  grammar  and  public  schools  are  |e>s 
efficient  in  their  classical  training ;  the  contrary  is 
probably  the  fact,  so  far  as  our  princijvd  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rngby,  an1  concerned  ; 
but  the  methodised  system  of  examinations,  and  the 
more  rigorous  methods  of  Germany,  seem  to  turn 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-instructed  boys  from 
each  school,  while  the  influence  of  central  authority 
secures  greater  uniformity  of  processes  and  results 
throughout  the  country.  The  boys  attend,  as  in 
England,  till  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  when,  after 
a  sjiecial  examination  (the  abiturieut  or  maturity 
examination),  they  are  transferred  to  the  university. 
The  German  gymnasiums  differ  from  English  public 
schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  being 
day-schools,  and  not  the  centre  of  great  boarding 
establishments.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  thu 
Scotch  grammar  and  high  schools. 

GYMNA'STICS  (sec  Gymwasifm),  a  term,  in  its 
more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  applied  to  those 
exercises,  not  amounting  in  intricacy  to  games,  by 
which  particular  limbs,  either  singly  or  in  cotii- 
'  ~        '     1  ''    '        *  : 
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GYMNEMA-  GYMNETRUS. 


these  exercises  are  arranged  in  a  due  progression, 
and  the  entire  eerie*  becomes  a  system  under  the 
name  gymnastics.  Swimming  (q.  v.).  Boating,  and 
games  like  Golf  (q.  v.),  Cricket  (q.  v.),  &c,  are  among 
the  most  efficient  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  in  this 
article  atteution  will  be  confined  to  exercises  whose 
primary  and  direct  aim  is  muscular  development 
and  health. 

Gymnastio  games  are  so  old  as  to  l»e  pre-historic ; 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  3d  and  23d  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Before  the  time  of  Hip|»ncrates,  gymnastic 
exercises  had  been  adopted  in  Greece  as  part  of  the 
course  of  medicine  intended  to  counteract  increasing 
luxury  and  indolence.  The  various  exercises  were 
speedily  combined  into  a  system,  and  gymnasia, 
where  tbey  should  be  carried  out,  were  formed 
first  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  aud  subsequently  at 
Athens.  See  Gymnasium.  The  Romans  adopted 
the  system,  and  constructed  gymnasia  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  Many  of  their  buildings,  having  had 
extensive  baths  attached,  were  known  as  Therma. 
The  exercises  in  the  gymnasia  consisted  of  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  wrestling,  boxing,  hurling,  &c; 
and  in  those  (lays,  when  all  men  bore  arms,  and 
when,  in  close  combat,  victory  went  generally 
with  the  strongest  man,  these  games  were  doubtless 
of  great  value.  In  subsequent  ages  of  knightly 
prowess,  similar  exercises  were  probably  practised, 
though  less  publicly ;  but  with  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  and  through  its  means,  the  gradual 
substitution  of  lighting  at  a  distance  -in  which 
science  and  skill  were  the  main  requisites — for 
personal  encounters  where  strength  and  muscle 
went  far  to  carry  the  day,  the  attention  paid  to 
gymnastics  decreased,  and  finally  vanished  alto- 
gether.  To  make  infantry  soldiers  perfect  in  the 
drilled  movements  of  masses,  cavalry  good  horse- 
men and  fair  swordsmen,  and  to  have  gunners  who 
could  take  an  accurate  aim,  l>ecame  the  utmost 
sought  by  the  ]>ossessors  of  great  armies;  while 
the  science  of  gymnastics,  having  gone  out  of  repute 
for  the  military,  was  speedily  neglected  in  merely 
civil  life.  It  is  only  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century  that  the  science  has  at  all  revived. 

The  revival  commenced  in  Prussia,  where,  about 
1806.  gymnasia  were  opened  by  Basedow  and  Salz- 
mann.  that  of  the  latter  being  under  the  su|>erintend- 
ence  of  the  celebrated  gymnastic  pedagogue  Guts 
Muths  (q.  v.);  Jahn  followed  in  the  same  line,  and 
rendered  the  science  so  popular,  that  it  speedily 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  youth  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  training  thus  obtained  must  he 
attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  vigour  which  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  French  army  of  the  first 
empire.  Sweden  soon  imitated  Prussia,  and  from 
that  time  gymnastics  has  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Scandinavian  course  of  education.  In  Prussia, 
the  gymnasia  licgan  to  be  the  scenes  of  political 
gatherings,  too  liberal  in  tendency  to  please  its 
semi-military  government ;  and  in  1818,  they  were 
all  close*!.  The  troops  were,  however,  continued 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  shewed  so  clearly  the 
advantages  of  the  training  they  exjierienccd,  that, 
about  1844,  Louis  Philippe  adopted  and  improved 
the  system  in  the  French  army.  From  that  time, 
gymnasia  have  been  constructed  for  almost  all  con- 
tinental armies,  and,  with  more  or  leas  success,  for 
the  civil  population.  England,  last  ordinarily  in 
public  improvements,  is  but  just  moving  in  the 
matter  by  establishing  instruction  in  the  science  at 
Aldershot  and  other  camps;  in  private  life,  how- 
ever, there  have  long  been  many  excellent  gymnasia. 

Different  instructors  adopt  various  systems  of 
instruction.  The  course  passed  through  in  the 
KrtMu  h  army  is,  however,  one  among  the  best,  as 
its  fruits  evince,  in  the  remarkable  activity  and 


]  readiness  for  emergency  displayed  by  the  soldiers 
'  who  have  undergone  it  The  equipment  consists  of 
a  broad  l>clt,  to  be  strapped  tightly  round  the  waist 
above  the  hi|w,  as  a  support  to  the  body  in  the 
arduous  motions  to  ensue,  braces  being  of  course 
discarded.  The  implements  most  commonly  required 
are  an  iron  ball  in  a  rope-sling,  with  a  loop  for  the 
hand  to  pass  through  ;  wrestling-hamlles,  consisting 
of  two  wootlen  bars,  each  about  18  inches  long, 
connected  by  stout  cordage ;  a  club ;  leaping-bars, 
to  be  leajied  over ;  and  leaping-j»oles  wherewith  to 
leap. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  '  courses '  regularly  graduated,  lieginning 
with  elementary  and  special  movements,  with  a 
view  to  render  every  part  of  the  body  supple,  and 
to  develop  the  several  muscles  and  give  com- 
plete command  over  all  their  motions  [rirmentary 
gymnastics) ;  and  proceeding  to  exercises  of  leaping, 
suspension,  standing  and  walking  on  beams,  walk- 
ing on  stilts,  climbing,  swinging,  vaulting,  Ac. 
(applied  gymnastics). 

The  theory  of  the  advantage  derivable  from 
gymnastics  is  simple  enough.  An  admirable  law  of 
nature  provides  that— within  certain  limits- parte 
of  the  human  frame  increase  in  strength,  aptitude, 
and  size,  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  them. 
In  gymnastics,  this  law  is  brought  to  bear  suc- 
cessively on  every  part,  and  finally  on  the  whole 
system  in  combined  action.  If  the  exertion  be 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  excessive  fatigue, 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  sympathise  with 
the  improving  condition  of  that  which  is  mainly 
exerted  ;  the  circulation,  excited  from  time  to  tiuie 
by  the  exercise,  acquires  fresh  vigour,  and  blood 
being  driven  with  unwonted  force  into  all  parts 
of  the  system,  every  function  is  carried  on  with 
increased  activity ;  an  improvement  in  the  general 
health  becomes  soon  manifest,  and  the  mind— if 
simultaneously  cultivated  with  judgment -increases 
in  power  and  endurance. 

Gymnastic  exercises  require,  however,  to  be 
practise*  1  with  many  precautions,  and  always  with 
moderation  and  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual.  The  whole  benefit  may  be  counteracted 
by  excess ;  the  muscles  may  be  overstrained,  and 
ruptures  and  other  serious  accidents  ensue.  The 
danger  of  such  evils  from  gymnastic  exercises  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
hindered  their  more  extensive  introduction  into 
schools.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  hardihood 
can  in  no  way  be  obtained  without  risk ;  for 
cricket,  fencing,  Itoating.  and  other  manly  sports, 
are  attended  with  at  least  as  much  danger  as  a 
well-regulated  course  of  gymnastics. 

A  short  account  of  Gymnastics  and  Out-of-door 
Recreations  is  given  in  Chamber*  a  Jn/urmntiun 
for  Ute  Peojile^  No*.  95  and  9G.  Other  works  on 
the  subject  are — Captain  Chias>o's  (Jymunatica  and 
Calisthenics  (Walton,  1855) ;  G.  Roland's  Gymnastics 
j  (Simpkin,  1854);  and  Walkers  British  Manly  Kirr- 
cites.  The  books  written  in  German  on  Gymnastics 
(Turnkunst)  would  form  a  small  library  "of  them- 
selves. 

GYMNE'MA.   See  Cow  Plant. 

GYMNE'TRUS,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes 
of  the  Rihbon-tish  (q.  v.)  family,  having  the  l>ody 
much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  attenuated 
and  compresae«i,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  l>ack,  the  ventral  fins  consisting  only 
of  a  single  long  ray,  often  dilated  at  the  end ;  the 
mouth  small.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  inhalut- 
ants  of  great  depths,  and  are  rarely  taken  or  thrown 
ashore.  (J.  remiceps  is  a  native  of  northern  seas ; 
O.  Hawkenii  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
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other  species  are  tropical.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  large  fishes  of  thU  genns  may  have  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent. 
One  was  lately  captur-d  at  the  Bermudas,  apparently 
an  immature  fish,  hut  more  than  16  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a  row  of  long  flexile  filaments  on  the  Kick 
of  the  head  ami  anterior  part  of  the  back,  which 
mijit  well  represent  the  mane  often  ascribed  to  the 
Sea  Serpent.    A  specimen  of  0.  Ifawkrnii,  caught 


on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  Great 
Sea  S,  rpent  excited  greatest  interest,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  explain  the  accounts  of  it. 

GYM  NO'CLADUS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Lefjum'<no*<r,  sub-order  CrrMilpinie/r.—G.  Cnna- 
demit  is  a  North  American  tree,  found  both  in 
Canada  and  over  a  great  j>art  of  the  United  States, 
attaining  a  height  of  50 — GO  feet,  with  branches 
remarkable  for  their  upright  direction,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  bark  which  comes  off  in  slips.  The 
leaves  of  young  trees  are  very  large,  three  feet  long, 
bipinnate.  The  flowers  are  white  in  short  spikes. 
The  pods  are  five  inches  long  by  two  broad.  The 
tree  is  called  Chicot  in  Canada,  ami  sometimes  Stump 
Trre,  from  its  dead  appearance  in  winter,  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  buds.  It  is  also  called  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tee,  l>ecause  the  seeds  were  formerly 
roasted  and  ground  as  coffee  in  Kentucky.  It  grows 
well  in  Britain.  The  wood  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers and  by  carjtenters.  It  has  very  little  sap- 
wood.  The  jssls,  preserved  like  those  of  the 
tamarind,  are  Baid  to  be  wholesome  and  slightly 
aperient. 

GY  M  NOG  ENS,  in  the  botanical  system  of 
Lindley,  are  those  plants  with  exogenous  stems  and 
|»erfeetly  naked  seeds.  He  forms  of  them  a  separate 
class,  of  which  Conifcnr,  Taxacea;  Cycadaeetr,  and 
Onttacm  ar?  the  orders.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  apparent  ]>erforations  or  disks  in  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  but  thev  have  concentric  zones, 
spiral  ves< -Is,  and  a  central  pith,  like  other  exogenous 
plants.  Their  great  peculiarities,  however,  are  the 
total  absence  of  a  pericarp,  and  that  fertilisation 
takes  place  directly  through  the  foramen  of  the 
ovule,  without  the  intervention  of  style  or  stigma. 

GYM  NOSO'MAT A  (Or.  naked-bodied),  an  order 
of  Pteropodous  (q.  v.)  molluscs,  destitute  of  shell, 
having  a  distinct  head,  and  swimming  by  fins 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  are  all 
marine.  The  Clio  ImrealU  of  the  arctic  seas  (see 
Clio)  is  the  best  known  and  most  interesting 
example. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS  (i.e.,  'naked  sages'),  the 
name  given  by  the  Creeks  to  those  ancient  Hindu 

Iihilosophers  who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore 
ittle  or  no  clothing,  and  addicted  themselves  to 
mystical  contemplation  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism.  Strabo  divides  them  into  Brah- 
mans  and  Samans,  the  former  of  whom  adhered 
to  the  strictest  principles  of  catte,  while  the  latter 
llo 


admitted  any  one  into  their  number  regarding 
whose  character  and  kindred  they  were  satisfied. 

GYMNOTUS,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes, 
of  which  onlv  one  species  is  known,  the  celebrated 
O.  tteetriau,  or  Electrical  Eel.  This  genus  gives 
its  name  to  a  family,  Gt/mrtrJtd'r,  of  which,  however, 
no  other  known  sjiecies  has  any  electrical  powers. 
The  Gymnotida  are  mostly  South  American,  inhabit- 
ing the  fresh  waters  of  the  tropical  regiona  They 
are  eel  like  in  form,  and  like  eels  are  destitute  of 
ventral  fins  {apodal),  but  they  are  furnished  with 
complete  jaws  and  with  ril>s.  and  their  fin-rays  are 
jointed  or  branched  They  have  j  wet  oral  fins,  but 
no  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  is  largely  developed,  extend- 
ing either  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  as  in  the  electrical 
eel,  or  leaving  it  free.  The  electrical  eel  has  the 
skin  entirely  soft,  and  destitute  of  scales.  It  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  warm  ports  of  America, 
and  it  found  both  in  streams  and  poola  Its  elec- 
trical apparatus  ami  powers  are  described  in  the 
article  Elktbictty,  Ammau  It  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  when  familiar,  will  allow  itself  to  he 
handled  without  giving  a  shock,  but  employs  its 
electrical  powers  both  in  order  to  kill  prey  and  to 


Electrical  Eel  (Gumnotu*  (hctrinu). 

defend  itself  from  assailants,  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  alligators.  All  the  Oymnotida  are  remark- 
able for  the  position  of  the  anus,  which  is  so  very 
far  forward  as  in  the  electrical  eel  to  be  before  tho 
gill-openings,  whilst  in  pome  of  the  other  tishes  of 
this  family  it  is  even  before  the  eyes.  Some  fishes 
of  this  family  have  an  elongated  snout.  The  elec- 
trical eel,  however,  has  a  rounder  and  more  obtuse 
nose  than  the  common  eel. 

GYN E'KI  I'M.    Sec  Pampas  Grass. 

GYONGYOS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Heves,  is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
Matra  Mountains,  about  00  miles  north-east  of 
Pcsth.  The  last  declivities  of  the  Matra  Moun- 
tains produce  nn  excellent  red  wine  called  by  tho 
Germans  Erlaner,  and  very  like  Burgundy,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  often  mistaken.  G.  has  a  gymnasium, 
nuiuulaetuic«  woollen  fabrics,  and  tiinio  on  trade 
in  wine  and  fruit.    Pop.  15,000. 

GYPAETOS.    See  Lammekgeier. 

GYPSIES  (Egyptians),  [Fr.  Bohfmiena ;  Germ. 
Zijeuner ;  Dutch,  Jleatheiis;  Dan.  and  S wed.  Tatart; 
Ital.  Zinaani ;  Span.  Gitanos,  Zincali;  Hung.  Cri- 
j&nyok,  Pharaoneptk ;  Pers.  fii«irh;  Hindu,  A'arti- 
c/iee  ;  Arab.  Harami ;  Gyps.  Horn  (man),  Sinte  (from 
Ind),  Calo  (black) ;  nicknamed  in  Fr.  Cag/jux,  Geux  ; 
Germ.  Zieh-Gauner,  ftc],  a  mysterious  vagabond 
race,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  Whence  they  originally  came, 
and  what  were  the  motives  which  drove  them  from 
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passed  through  a  long  stage  of  helplessly  absurd 
speculation,  have  of  late  years  been  ventilated  by 
competent  investigators,  both  linguists  and  histo- 
rians, and  are  still  but  iwrtially  solved.  So  much 
only  seems  now  established,  that  India,  the  cradle 
of  many  nations,  was  also  the  source  from  which 
they  spraug.  Whether,  however,  they  are  the 
Tshandalas  of  which  the  laws  of  Menou  speak,  or 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Bazecgars  or  Nuts  of  Calcutta ; 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Tshingani,  a  band  of 
robbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  are  the 
descendants  of  those  Luris  —  identical,  according  to 
Persian  and  Arabic  Authorities,  with  the  Zuta  or 
Djatt*  of  Northern  India— whom  Firdusi  mentions 
as  having  been  called  into  Persia  by  Bahrain  Gur 
to  the  numlier  of  10,000,  about  420  a.  d.,  that  they 
might  act  as  ni  usicians  to  the  poor — can  not  be  affi  rmed 
with  certainly,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theirs  must  have  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  olwcure  tribes  of  India.  The  first  con- 
siderable liody  left  Asia  for  Europe  before  the  12th 
c,  perha[«  in  consequence  of  disastrous  encounters 
with  the  Arabian  conquerors;  and  Tamerlane  was 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  still  more  numerous 
emigrations  in  the  14th  century.  The  first  notice 
of  them  which  occurs  in  European  literature  is 
embodied  in  a  free  jtaraphrase,  in  German,  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  written  by  an  Austrian  monk 
about  1122.  They  are  there  described  as  '  Iahinael- 
itea*  and  brasiers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide 
world,  having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  the 
people  with  their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind, 
but  not  openly.'  Two  hundred  years  later,  we  find 
them  settled  in  Hungary  (under  Belus  1 1.),  at  Cyprus, 
and  in  Wnllachia.  In  1417,  they  travelled  in  great 
hordes  into  Moldavia  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 
In  1418.  five  months  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
they  appeared,  about  10(10  strong,  before  Zurich, 
commanded  by  a  Duke  Michael  '  of  Little  Egypt,' 
accompanied  by  several  dukes  and  knights,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  good  supply  of  money,  sporting- 
dogs,  and  other  '  marks  of  nobility.'  From  Switzer- 
land they  descended  into  Italy,  and  in  1422  they 
shewed  themselves  at  Bologna  aud  ForlL  Another 
band,  numbering,  this  time,  according  to  the  old 
Swiss  historian.  Stumpf,  14,(KK),  arrived  in  the  sume 
year  at  Basel.  Ou  the  17th  of  August  1427,  a  band 
of  thein.  coming  from  Bohemia,  made  their  appear- 
ance before  Paris,  which,  however,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  ent-r.  but  were  lodged  at  La  Charlie 
Saint  Denis.  Other  hordes  succeeded  these  in  the 
following  years,  spreading  iu  rapid  succession  over 
all  parts  of  Germany,  over  Spain,  England,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and.  indeed,  over  the  remotest  parts  of 
Euroj>e.  The  account  which  they  most  frequently 
gave  of  themselves  was,  that  they  originally  came 
from  '  I-ittb*  Egypt ;'  that  the  king  of  Hungary  had 
compelled  about  41)00  of  them  to  I*  l»aptizcd,  had 
■lain  the  remainder,  and  had  condemned  the  baji- 
tized  to  seven  years'  wandering.  Another  version  | 
of  their  story  was,  that  the  Saracens  had  gone  to  . 
war  with  them  in  Egypt,  had  subdued  them,  and  J 
force*  1  them  to  renounce  Christianity  ;  that,  after  \ 
some  years,  they  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Christians,  and  that  the  j>oj>e,  Martin  V.,  had  laid 
Upon  them,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the 
true  faith,  a  life  of  wandering  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  during  which  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  a 
bed.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  they  would  be  sent 

*  Ishnwditcs — a  notion  perpetuated  in  the  designa- 
tion O'etcfimrilim  of  the  Danish  thieves'  jargon,  and  the 
German  Rothvdltck  (Dorph,  44  and  45 ;  Grolmau,  65) — 
a  term  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  investigators, 
Pott  himself  not  excepted  (cf.  p.  28;  Hciater,  p.  8), 
hut  which  is  nothing  bat  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  | 
JuKmitlim—  Isluiiiitutes.  b 


to  a  fine  and  fertile  land.  Yet  another  account  was, 
that  they  were  commanded  by  God  to  roam  through 
the  world  for  that  period,  in  expiation  of  their  want 
of  hospitality  towards  Joseph  and  Mary— a  notion 
which  has,  curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  in 
our  own  day  by  Roberts,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  he  proves  them,  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  to  bo  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  wanderings  to  be 
the  predicted  punishment  of  the  various  iniquities 
of  their  forefathers. 

At  first,  they  were  well  received.  The  romance 
with  which  they  surrounded  themselves,  their  pre- 
tended state  of  penitence,  atiovc  all,  the  pomp  and 
wealth  they  displayed,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed 
— so  much  so,  that  letters  of  safe-conduct  were 
given  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Soon, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Their  resource* 
gone,  they  were  everywhere  treated  with  contumely, 
and  despised  chiefly  on  account  of  the  degrading 
arts  of  chiromancy,  magic,  and  thieving,  to  which 
thev  again  resorted  for  their  support,  like  their 
earlier  brethren,  described  by  the  monk.  And  with 
the  reckless  brutality  characteristic  of  the  middle 
st^^ofl^  ^^dio^  fftf^oi*  ^dicti  &a  hurlo^l  x^^^viyistr  s^lit. 
'diviners  and  wicked  heathens.'  The  governments  ot 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  banishing,  outlawing, 
and  slaying  them  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
and  in  most  severely  punishing  those  that  dared  to 
shelter  them,  chiefly  '  because  of  their  traffic  with 
the  devil.'  These  edicts  remained  in  force  in  many 
countries  down  to  the  18th  c.  ;  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  iu  1748,  renewed  the  law  that  every  Gyjwy 
beyond  the  age  of  18,  found  in  his  states,  should 
be  hanged  forthwith.  In  England,  the  most  bar- 
barous decrees  against  them  were  issued  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1531  and  Elizabeth  in  150.1.  In  Scotland, 
where,  tinder  James  V.,  a  certain  Johnny  Faa  had 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  crown  as  1-onl  and 
Count  of  Little  Eirvpt,  some  of  the  severest  edict* 
date  from  1570,  1603.  and  1G<>9  ;  and  in  1624,  Helen 
Faa,  a  descendant  of  Johnny,  together  with  fifteen 
other  women  of  the  seed- royal,  were  condemned 
to  be  drowned.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  however,  more  humane  measures  were 
adopted  towards  them,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  social  and  moral  state.  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1768  and  1773,  issued  ordinance*  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  their  gradual  settlement  as 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  they  swarmed  in  large  num- 
bers ;  special  streets  were  built  for  them  at  the  ends 
of  the  villages,  and  the  name  of  Uj- Magyar,  Uj- 
Parasztok  (New  Peasants),  was  officially  bestowed 
uj>on  them.  Joseph  II.  renewed  these  edicts  in 
1782,  with  certain  modifications.  Various  other 
methods  of  gradually  amalgamating  them  with  the 
general  population  were  tried  elsewhere  (a  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose  at  Southampton  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Crabb  in  1832),  but  with  compara- 
tively little  effect.  They  have  continued  -with  few 
exceptions— their  peculiar  nomad  life,  with  all  its 
questionable  resources  and  practice?,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  unchanged,  up  to  this  day  ;  and  even 
gypsy  children,  brought  up  far  from  their  tribe,  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  families,  have,  driven  by 
some  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  run 
away  from  their  civilised  homes  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
their  present  condition,  we  must  briefly  mention 
what  have  lieen  the  opinions  held  about  them  since 
the  lath  c.  by  the  learned.  They  hax'e  been,  then, 
by  turns  set  down  as  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Tartars, 
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Cilicians,  Meaopotamians,  Assyrians,  Ethiopians, 
Moors,  Armenian*,  Manichajans,  Banditti,  and  Ger- 
man Jews.  More  recently,  they  were,  on  account  of 
the  name  of  Zingari  or  Zingani— probably  a  corrup- 
tion from  their  own  name  Sinte  (from  Ind),  lty  which 
they  are  known  in  many  couutries  of  Europe — 
brought  iu  connection  with  the  Sigynuai,  a  |>oople 
of  Median  origin,  settled  on  the  Danube,  mentioned 
by  HerodotuB ;  with  the  Sigynni  of  Strabo,  in  the 
Caucasus;  with  the  Usbccks,  and  a  host  of  other 
trilies  known  and  unknown.  Again,  their  name  lias 
been  derived  from  one  Zinganeus,  who,  in  1517, 
when  they  bad  loug  been  known  as  Zingani,  fled 
with  his  follower!  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Selim.  The  now  recognised  theory  of  their  Indian 
origin,  proved  incontestably  by  their  language,  was 
first  positively  advanced  by  Rudiger  in  1782 ;  and 
in  his  track  followed,  with  more  or  le^s  success  — 
collecting,  comparing,  or  arranging  new  and  old 
linguistic  materials—  Grellmann,  Alter,  Sectzen, 
Pottinger,  Hoy  land,  Puchmayer,  Ouseley,  Danilo- 
wicz,  Buchoff,  Domeny  do  Rienzi,  Graffunder, 
Borrow,  Richardson,  Bishop  Heber,  and  many  others. 
But  the  fnciie  princept  of  all  Gypsologists  is  Pro- 
lessor  Putt  of  Halle,  whose  Ziyruucrtpracke  (1844 
—184."))  is  the  most  wonderfully  thorough  and 
exhaustive  book  ever  written  on  this  subject  of 
gypsies  and  their  language. 

This  their  language,  then—  a  daughter  of  the  obi 
Sanscrit —has,  besides  giving  the  only  real  clue  to 
their  origin,  also  shed  some  rays  over  the  dark 
period  between  their  first  emigration  and  their 
Appearance  in  Europe  Originally  the  distinct  mode 
of  speech  of  a  singlo  and  special  bonier  tribe  of 
Northern  India,  it  has,  during  the  many  wander- 
ings of  the  race,  appropriated  words  from  every 
country  through  which  they  passed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lost  many  of  its  own  words,  and  still 
more  of  its  own  inherent  power  and  elegance,  and 
much  also  of  its  resemblance  to  its  mother  and 
sisters.  These  adopted  foreign  words,  their  respec- 
tive number,  and  their  more  or  less  corrupted  state, 
point  plainly  to  the  gypsies  having  passed  first 
into  Persia,  to  their  having  remained  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  their  having  then  wended 
their  way  to  some  Greek  country,  perhaps  Asia 
Minor  (the  designations  for  7.  8,  and  9  Uing  still 
Greek),  and  to  their  descent  thence  into  Hungary, 
Cyprus,  Ac 

But  their  language  also  (Romany  Tschib),  though 
split  into  different  dialects,  has  also  remained  almost 
die  only  tie  which  binds  the  widely-scattered  nomad 
members  together.  Those  of  their  branches  who 
for  centuries  hare  had  no  intercourse  with  each 
other,  would,  although  the  strange  elements  in  the 
other's  tqiecch  woidd  l»e  incomprehensible  to  them, 
yet  recognise  each  other  at  once  by  certain  words 
and  formulas  indelibly  written  in  the  memory  of  the 
whole  race.  The  outward  ai>]*earance  of  the  gy  psies, 
who  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  races  of  humanity, 
varies  in  some  degree  acconUng  to  the  climate  under 
which  they  are  born  and  in  which  they  roam. 
Their  chief  characteristics,  however,  remain  every- 
where the  same  :  tawnincss  of  skin ;  slightly  pro- 
jecting, but  agreeably  formed  cheek-bones;  long 
hair,  of  the  colour  and  lustre  of  coal ;  large  black 
eyes,  exquisitely  sha]>ed  mouths,  ruddy  lips,  teeth 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  slenderness  and  agility 
of  limb,  expressive  features,  and  welt-proportioned, 
often  elegant  build.  Their  women  are,  indeed, 
exquisitely  l»eautiful  when  young,  but  they  lose 
their  good-looks  at  a  very  early  period,  partly  on 
account  of  the  squalor  of  their  habits,  and  partly 
from  their  unsettled  and  precarious  life.  Like 
children,  they  are  fond  of  showy  colours  in  dress, 
MI 


and  do  not  disdain  to  adorn  themselves  with 
even  dubious  trinkets  and  fine  garments  in  a 
forward  state  of  decay  ;  but  they  always  arrange 
their  clothes,  however  poor,  with  great  taste.  Of 
their  other  qualities,  their  manners  aud  customs, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  were,  and  still  are, 
supposed  to  be  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  treacher- 
ous ;  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  spies, 
are  the  associates  of  robbers  and  thieves,  and 
that  their  women,  chaste  themselves,  ply  all  sorts 
of  questionable  trades,  chiefly  selling  poisons,  and 

j  acting  as  go-betweens.    It  is  further  said  that 

'  their  language  has  no  word  for  God,  immortality, 
soul— that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  religion  what- 
ever ;  that  their  marriages,  contracted  very  early, 
are  not  binding ;  that  they  were,  or  are,  wont 
to  eat  their  parents;  and  that  they  are  altogether 
a  very  criminal  race.  How  much  of  all  these 
charges  is  more  founded  on  fact  than  their  inter- 
course with  demons,  for  which  they  have  been  so 
dastardly  slaughtered  in  former  days,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
ethical  code  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of 
other  people  (Gorgio).  whom  they  despise  on  account 
of  their  childish  credulity  and  brutal  cruelty.  They 
have  proved  themselves,  on  several  occasions,  bold 
and  courageous  as  lions,  but  they  prefer  running 
away  to  hghting  the  battles  of  the  foreigners ; 
and  it  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they 
are  passionately  attached  to  their  relations ;  .that 
they  are  fatalists,  and  have  a  sort  of  feticliism 
or  pantheism,  though  its  jieculiar  form  has  never 
been  revealed  by  them  to  any  inquisitive  tourist 
At  the  same  time,  they  belong  outwardly  to  the 
religion  of  every  country  which  tbey  happen  to 
inhabit,  and  repeat  the  process  of  baptism  as 
often  as  they  can,  with  a  view,  as  some  have  it,  to 
the  presents  of  godfathers  and  godmothers.  Tbey 
believe  in  a  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  refrain  for  that  reason  from  eating  certain 
animals  (eels,  &c),  although,  generally,  they  are 
anything  but  choice  in  their  food.  They  are  dirty, 
lazy,  fond  of  drinking  and  smoking.  Their  talent 
for  music  is  remarkable  in  the  extreme  ;  their  ears 
seize,  and  their  instruments  reproduce,  after  the 
first  hearing,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
pieces,  even  entire  symphonies.  Many  famous 
artists  (Kecskemecx,  Bunks,  kc)  have  issued  from 
their  ranks ;  and  their  own  melodies  sounding 
over  the  wide  Hungarian  pushtaa,  the  step|ius  of 
Russia,  or  through  the  streets  of  J  assy,  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  Some  of  them  have  indeed  become 
the  much- valued  properly  of  other  nations,  or  are 
embodied  in  some  of  our  favourite  operas.  No  leas 
wonderful  is  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  wild 
dances.  Altogether,  the  gypsies  are  one  of  the 
most  gifted  races,  the  lost  geniuses,  so  to  say,  of 
humanity.  The  real  truth  about  them,  their 
traditions,  and  religion,  will,  we  fear,  be  ever  kept 
a  secret.  The  statement  of  Borrow,  who  has  lived 
so  long  among  them,  that  their  entire  catechism 
is  summed  up  in  the  three  precepts  :  *  Be  true  to 
your  people— be  faithful  to  your  husbands — and 
never  pay  any  debts  except  those  owing  to  your 
own  kindred,'  must,  we  fear,  be  received  with  the 
same  degree  of  caution  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
has  to  be  applied  to  many  other  statements  alwrat 
their  manners  and  customs  contained  in  his  other- 
wise useful  (iypsit*  in  Spain.  The  incredibly  absurd 
descriptions  of  the  Jewish  marriage-ceremonies, 
about  which  we  do  possess  the  fullest  and  most 
authoritative  information,  given  there  as  a  counter- 
part to  those  of  the  gypsies,  shew  plainly  bow 

I  easily  and  abundantly  his  good-natured  credulity 

I  must  have  been  worked  upon. 

I    The  increase  of  population,  and  the  growth  of 
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culture  all  over  Europe,  are  their  wont  enemies. 
Their  forests  are  cut  down,  their  heaths  enclosed, 
the  houses  are  pushed  right  into  their  commons  ; 
and  the  easy  and  remunerative  belief  in  their  secret 
arts  is  waning  more  and  more.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  they  will,  as  a  separate  race,  sur- 
vive manv  more  centuries  in  Europe.  Their  num- 
bers at  tins  moment  are  stated  so  very  differently, 
that  we  would  fain  caution  the  reader  against 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  following  figure*,  which 
we  extract  from  the  comparatively  most  reliable 
authorities :  in  Hungary,  14(1.000  ;  in  Transylvania 
and  the  Principalities,  162,000 ;  Spain,  40,000  ;  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  18,000  (their  chief  famUies  in 
these  countries  being  the  Royal  Lees,  the  Stanleys, 
Coopers,  Hemes,  Smiths,  Lovells,  Ac,)  ;  Poland, 
2UOO ;  Russia,  10,000  ;  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
40,000  ;  Norway,  1500.  Altogether,  including  those 
in  Turkey  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  (their  sojourn  in 
Mexico  is  questionable),  they  are  computed  at  about 
five  millions  (Rienzi).  A  small  portion  only  of  these 
occupies  as  a  body  fixed  habitations  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  agriculturists  and 
goldwashers  ;  and  in  the  Princi'ialities,  where  they 
uve  in  a  kind  of  serfdom,  and  are  divided  into  four 
different  classes  -Rudari  or  Aurari  (gold-seekers), 
Ursari  (bear-leaders),  Lingurari  (manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  wooden  spoons,  mouse- traps,  4a) ;  and 
Lalessi  (masons,  smiths,  tinkers,  4a).  All  the  rest 
lead  a  roaming  life,  live  in  kennels  and  under  tents 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  gaining  their 
scanty  livelihood,  like  their  forefathers,  ax  i..-.t  they 
can,  fearing  and  detesting  nothing  so  much  as  a 
fixed  and  continuous  occupation,  which  would  take 
them  away  from  '  their  free  mountains,  their 
and  wood*,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  winds.' 


The  following  is  a  specimen 
the  form  of  a  short  improvised 


of  their  language  in 


Poraquel  luchipen  abajo 
Abilk-la  un  ttalichuro, 
Abilkla  4  euli  goli, 
Ustilamo  Calor6. 

There  runs  a  swine  down  yonder  hill 
As  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
And  as  he  runs,  he  crieth  still : 


*  Come  steal  me,  gypsy  man.' 

GYPSUM,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  the  proportions  of 
its  constituents  being  lime,  32*58 ;  sulphuric  acid, 
46  51  ;  water,  20-9&  It  is  very  widely  diffused, 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  found  in  rocks  and  strata  geologically 
very  different,  as  in  transition  rocks,  in  secondary 
ami  in  tertiary  formations.  It  often  occurs  in  nests 
or  kidney-shaped  masses  in  clay  or  tnarL  It  is 
found  above  chalk  in  many  places,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  arc  quarried  in  some  {tarts  of  England 
from  the  red  marl  immediately  above  the  great  bed 
of  rock-salt  It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  many 
feet  thick.  It  is  transparent  or  opaque,  white, 
yellowish-white  or  gray,  or  even  yellow,  red.  brown, 
or  black,  according  to  its  purity  of  chemical  com- 
position or  the  quantity  and  nature  of  impurities 
present.  It  is  also  compact,  fibrous,  foliated,  or 
earthy ;  sometimes  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms 
or  in  lenses.  Twin  crystals  are  frequeut.  It  is 
easily  broken,  scratched,  and  cut.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  becomes  opaque,  if  not  already  so,  and 
fuses  into  a  white  enameL  The  water  which  it 
contains  is  driven  off  by  a  heat  of  about  272"  F., 
ami  it  is  then  easily  reduced  to  powder,  in  which 
state  it  is  well  known  as  Plata-  of  Pari*. 
Unburned  G.  is  tough,  and  not  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  G.  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  the  extent 
of  about  one  part  in  461,  and  is  a  frequent  ingredient 


in  the  wster  of  springs ;  it  is  scarcely  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water  or  in  acids.    To  this  solubility  in 

:  water,  although  so  slight,  must  be  ascribed  the 

|  value  of  G.  as  a  manure  ;  the  further  chemical 
explanation  of  which,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  although  theories  have  been  proposed 

J  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  by  Liebig,  the  former 
supposing  the  G.  to  act  chiefly  by  itself,  becoming 
the  nutriment  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is  most 
beneficially  applied  ;  the  latter  supposing  it  to  act 

I  chiefly  by  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
and  conveying  it  to  their  roots.  As  a  manure,  G.  is 
more  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  of  North  America  than  of  Britain. 
In  North  America,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  jwwder  by 
mills,  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  for  much  of 
its  value  depends  on  the  fineness  of  trituration.  To 
clover  crops,  the  application  of  G.  is  particularly 
beneficial,  and  although  it  does  not  produce  much 
benefit  in  its  direct  application  to  grain  crops,  yet  in 
an  alternation  of  wheat  and  clover,  the  crop  of 
wheat  is  larger  because  of  the  liberal  supply  of  this 
mineral  manure  to  the  clover.  An  excess  of  G., 
however,  is  prejudicial,  as  has  been  found  in  some 
parts  of  England,  where  the  subsoil  containing  it 
in  great  quantity  has  been  rashly  brought  up  by 
the  plough.— G,  deprived  of  its  water  by  burning, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  forms  a  i«aste  which 
almost  immediately  sef*,  or  becomes  firm  and  solid, 
when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  hence  the 
great  use  of  Platter  of  Paris  for  making  casts  and 
cornices.  But  if  the  U.  is  burned  at  too  great  a 
heat,  it  refuses  to  set,  and  the  powder  of  the  mineral 
called  Anhydrite,  which  is  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  has  not  the  property  of  setting.— Oue  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  uncrystalliscd  and  untransparent 
G.  is  Alabaster  (q.  v.). — Satin  Spar  is  a  beautiful 
fibrous  variety  of  G.,  exhibiting  a  tine  play  of  Ught, 
and  employed  for  necklaces,  inlaid-work,  and  other 
ornamental  purposes,  but  having  the  disadvantage 
of  being  easily  scratched. 

GYRATION,  Centre  or.  See  Centre  of 
Gyration. 

GYR  FALCON,  or  JER- FALCON  (Falco  gyr- 
faJco  or  F.  Islandkus),  a  species  of  Falcon  (q.  v.) 
of  Urge  size,  the  female,  which  is  the  largest, 


being 

alin< 

ally 


two  feet  in  entire  length  ;  the  plumage 
when  the  bird  is  young,  but  gradu- 
to  white  as  it  advance*  in  age,  the 
of  each  feather  encroaching  on  its 
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brown  centre,  until  aged  birds  are  almost  pure  white. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  but  inhabits  all 
the  very  cold  northern  parts  of  the  world.    It  was 

formerly  in  hi^h  esteem  for  falconry,  and  was  pro- 
cured at  great  expense  from  belaud  ami  Norway. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Iceland  Falcon,  and  some- 
times Greenland  Falcon. 

GYRI'NUS,  a  Linmvan  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  now  constituting  a  family,  Gyrinider,  closely 
allied  to  Dytitcida,  or  Water  Beetles  (see  Dytihccs), 
but  differing  in  having  the  antenna?  very  short, 
the  two  fore-legs  long  and  stretching  forward  like 


Gynnus 


arms,  the  other  legs  very  short  and 
broad.  The  eyes  are  divided  by  horny  processes, 
eo  that  each  of  them  almost  becomes  two.  The 
body  is  oval,  as  in  the  Dyti*cid<B.  The  Ggrimida 
are  very  generally  characterised  by  metallic  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  They  are  mostly  small  insects. 
Thev  fly  well,  swim  and  dive  well,  spend  the  winter 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  in  spring 
and  summer  may  be  seen  swimming  very  actively 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ready  to  dive  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  In  diving,  they  carry  down  with 
them  a  bright  bubble  of  air.  They  generally  swim 
in  little  jwirties,  seeming  to  chase  each  other  iu 
'hence  their  French  name,  Tourniquets,  and 

174 


their  English  name,  Whirligigs.  They  feed  on 
smaller  aquatic  animals,  which  they  seize  in  their 
]  gyrations.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
'  of  aquatic  plants.  Their  larva:  are  aquatic,  having 
their  bodies  composed  of  thirteen  deeply  divided 
rings,  of  which  three  bear  the  feet,  and  the  rest  bear 
filaments  prolwbly  serving  as  organs  of  respiration. 
The  most  common  British  species  is  Oyrintu  natator, 
a  smooth  shining  blackish  insect,  three  lines  long. 

GY'ROMANCY  {gyros,  a  circle,  and  manteitL, 
prophecy)  was  a  method  of  divination  by  means  of  a 
circle,  and  was  generally  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  the  soothsayer  described  a  circle,  and 
marked  it  all  round  with  letters  ;  then  he  com- 
menced to  walk  round  the  circle,  repeating  his 
incantations,  and  at  the  places  where  ho  stopped 
the  letters  were  c^svT^-  fuller  oot^j^if  iMi^i  Vi^r  dio  i  o  tor* 
pretation  put  ujton  these  letters,  the  answer  of  the 
god  was  obtained. 

GYRO'PHORA.    See  Tuipe  de  Roche. 

GY  ROSCOPE,  an  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Foucault  to  render  jwdpable  to  the  eye  the  earth's 
rotation.  Its  success  dejienda  on  the  principle, 
that  if  a  mass  be  set  in  rotation  freely  in  space, 
it  will,  unless  disturbed  or  constrained,  preserve 
attsolutcly  the  piano  of  its  rotation,  and  will,  to 
effect  this,  even  overcome  slight  obstacles.  In  the 
gyroscope,  a  heavy  ring  of  metal  is  almost  freely 
swqtended  by  mechanical  contrivances,  after  having 
communicated  to  it,  before  being  set  in  its  frame,  a 
very  rapid  motiou ;  and  to  maintain  itself  in  tie 
plane  of  its  rotation,  whde  the  earth  in  revolving 
on  its  axis  turns  round  the  whole  mechanism,  it 
causes  a  graduated  slip  to  move  round  uuder  a 
teliscope  placed  in  position,  and  so  renders  tho 
earth's  motion  palpable  to  the  eye. 

GYU'LA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bekes-Csanad,  is  situated  on  the  White  Korea, 
which  divides  it  into  the  German  and  Hungarian 
quarters,  30  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Arad.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle.   Pop.  15,350. 
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THE  eighth  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
gutturals,  and  is  a  mere  attenua- 
tion of  the  sound  indicated  by 

C-JW^  j  y  the  Gmk  y  and  the  German  (and 
f^KV^J  Scotch)  cL  The  tendeucy  of  guttural 
Z?''-fl  ^  •■  s<iUU<ia  to  become  lighUr  and  lighter, 
*  disappear,  is  strikingly 

7  •fr  seen  in  traciug  the  history  of  the  letter  A. 
f ff  I  I  The  form  of  the  character  corresponds 
V  a  to  the  I'ha-nician  or  Hebrew  dttth  (n)  and 
the  Greek  rta  (H,  probably  at  one  time  pro- 
nounced /W<i),  which  denoted  originally  the  eyuable 
chs.  The  Greeks  dropped  the  guttural  part  of  the 
sound,  and  ttKik  the  character  to  mark  the  vowel  t, 
while  in  the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  taken  to  mark 
the  (faint  aspirated)  guttural.  That  the  sound  of  A 
in  Latin  must  have  l>een  faint,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  many  words  were  written  indifferently 
with  or  without  an  A  ;  as  honufiu  or  onurtu* ; 
uheneut  or  aentu*.  In  the  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin,  the  force  of  A  has  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  retained  in  French  as  a  character,  but  is 
scarcely  heard  in  pronunciation.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage altogether  ignores  the  character.  In  Spanish, 
it  has  taken  the  place  in  many  cases  of  the  Latin 
f,  as  hijo  =  LaL  jilius,  a  son  ;  huntoeo  =fumwnu, 
smoky. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  A  often 
represents  the  hard  guttural  sound  of  k  or  c.  See 
letter  C.  This  substitution,  and  the  subsequent 
disappearing  of  A,  csiiecially  before  r  and  l,  have 
completely  disguised  the  relationship  of  many  words 
which  are  yet  of  the  same  root :  e.  g.,  Eng.  raw ; 
An  g.- Sax.  hrtaw  ;  Lat  cru-or,  blood,  cru-dus,  bloody, 
raw. 

The  natural  tendency  in  English,  as  in  other 
tongues,  is  to  attenuate  the  sound  of  A,  and  alto- 
gether eliminate  it.  This  tendency  is  strongest 
among  the  illiterate,  who  are  unrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  written  character ;  and  accordingly 
4  to  drop  one's  As'  (e,  g.,  am  for  ham)  is  a  sign  of 
the  want  of  education  and  of  vulgarity.  The  per- 
versity of  putting  k  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
(eg.,  hrt/<j$  for  tjf/Ji),  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 

The  Germans  use  the  letter  H,  in  their  musical 
notation,  for  the  same  note  which  we  call  B,  while 
they  call  our  B  flat  simply  B ;  possibly  from  the  flat 
seventh  being  more  nearly  related  to  0,  as  a  funda- 
mental note,  than  B  natural  the  sharp  seventh  is, 
I  H.  Thus, 


CDKFOABHC 

HAA'RLEM,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  a 
clean,  well-built  city,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the 
Spaarn,  12  miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  and  inter- 
sected, like  most  Dutch  towns,  with 


avenues  of  trees.  Top.  (in  I860)  30,000.  H.  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  the  see 
of  a  Catholic  bishop.  Among  its  13  churches,  the 
principal  is  that  known  as  De  Groote  or  St  liavo's 
Kerk,  which  was  built  m  the  15th  c.  is  the  largest 
in  Holland,  and  is  specially  noted  for  its  lofty  tower 
and  its  famous  organ,  constructed  by  Midler  of 
Amsterdam,  which,  till  recently,  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  having  5000  pipes,  GO  stops,  and  4  rows  of 
keys.  Before  the  church  stands  the  marble  statue 
of  Laurens  Coster  (q.  v.),  to  whom  his  countrymen 
ascribe  the  inventiou  of  printing.  Among  the 
buildings  worthy  of  note,  we  may  instance  the 
town-hall,  with  its  tine  carvings,  foim  rly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Counts  of  Holland ;  the  palaee  of  the 
states-general ;  the  prison;  and  the  Teyler  Institu- 
tion, which  is  endowed  with  ample  funds  for  the 
poor,  and  has  numerous  scientific  and  antiquarian 
collections.  H.  has  a  good  gymnasium,  numerous 
academical,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  is  aUo  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society  of 
National  Education,  which  has  here  its  school  for 
teachers.  Although  H.  is  no  longer  celebrated, 
as  in  former  times,  for  its  flourishing  trade,  it 
still  possesses  extensive  refineries  of  salt, 
foundries  for  type  of  lireek  and  Hebrew, 
various  manufactories  of  silk.  l;nen,  and  th 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  flowers  and 
seeds,  sending  its  tulips,  hyacinth.-,  and  other  bulbs 
to  every  part  of  Europe.  H.  wa*  a  flourishing 
town  as  early  as  the  12th  c,  when  it  t  >ok  an 
important  i»art  in  the  wars  between  the  Hol- 
landers ana  West  Frisians.  At  the  close  of  the 
15th  c.,  it  lost  all  its  privileges,  and  suffered  severely 
during  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry ;  and  in  the 
following  century,  during  the  war  of  independence, 
it  sided  with  the  allies,  and  underwent  a  seven 
months'  siege  in  1572  -  1573,  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  heroism  evinced 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  the  atrocities  which,  in 
violation  of  their  faith,  the  Spaniards  perpetrated 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

II A  A  K I, KM  LAKF,  which  is  now  drained,  lay 
between  the  towns  of  Haarlem,  Ley  den,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  communicated  with  the  Zuider  Zee,  by  a 
narrow  strait  called  '  Het  Y.*  Before  ita  thorough 
drainage  (1830 — 1852),  it  embraced  the  four  ponds 
of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Spieger,  and  Ilelle,  which, 
in  consequence  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the 
ICth  c,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed, 
had  merged  into  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  encroached  so  far  upon  the 
adjacent  land  as  ultimately  to  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  60,000  acrea  The  depth  did  not  exceed 
15  feet,  more  than  half  of  which  was  comjiosed 
of  mud  and  clay,  from  which  the  Dutch  prepared, 
by  baking,  compact  masses  known  as  '  klinkers,' 
which  were  used  for  purposes  of  paving.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  frequently  rose  during  storms 
to  an  alarming  height,  necessitating  an  enormous 
annual  outlay  in  keeping  the  dams  and  sluices  in 
In  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
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cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  by  an  overflow 
of  the  lake  in  1836,  the  government  entered  into 
a  compact  with  a  company  of  English  engineers  to 
drain  it  This  undertaking  wan  effected  by  several 
gigantic  steam-enginea,  by  which  the  water  was 
pumped  up  into  a  series  of  canals  which  had  been 
dug  round  the  circumference  of  the  form.r  area  of 
the  lake,  and  connected  with  various  inlets  of  the 
sea.  By  these  means  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  left 
dry,  except  a  channel  for  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
and  a  space  of  more  than  40,000  acres  of  good  land 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  draiued.  This  has  now 
been  divided  into  farms,  and  is  under  tillage  or 


HABA'KKUK  (Greek  forma,  Amhakoum,  Aba- 
cwm,  Ac. ;  Latin,  Am/tocum,  A m'<icuc.  ami  Abacus), 
the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  No  account 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  book  itself  either  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  or  even  the  date  when  he 
lived ;  and  the  numberless  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  resjiecting  him  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  turning  to  the  book  itself,  we  rind  him,  first  of 
all,  liewailing  the  general  corruption  of  his  people. 


prophesying  the  speedy  vengeance  of  Ood  by 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  These,  however,  shall, 
when  they  have  fulfilled  the  divine  wrath,  (leriah 
suddenly  themselves,  because  of  their  own  iniquities ; 
and  the  prophet  winds  up  with  thanks  for  this 
just  retribution.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  H. 
must  have  lived  at  a  kite  period,  about  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion ;  but  whether  he  wrote, 
as  the  rabbinical  traditions  suppose — at  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  others  (Keil,  Davidson,  Dclitzsch) 
assume,  at  the  early  time  of  Joeiah,  or,  finally,  in 
the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  according  to  Kwald.  Roaen- 
muller.  Knobel,  Meyer,  De  Wette.  Hitzig,  Stahelin, 
are  points  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  various 
chapters  have  also  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  under  different  successive  king*  (Rosen- 
mutter,  Kalminsky,  Ac)  ;  but  the  unity  of  the 
whole  book  is  so  obvious,  that  this  notiou  has  been 
almost  unanimously  rejected. 

Critics  have,  in  all  times,  been  unanimous  in  their 

I) raise  of  the  style  of  this  prophetic  com|N«ition. 
t  ranks,  indeed,  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
conception,  for  vigour  and  fervour  of  expression, 
for  gorgcousness  of  imagery,  for  melody  of  language, 
amon.'the  very  first  productions  of  sacred  literature. 
It  is  more  especially  the  peculiar  Atrophic  arrange- 
ment of  the  second  chapter,  with  its  awful  four 
'  woes '  denounced  against  the  Chaldeans,  and  above 
all,  that  matchless  '  Pindaric  Ode,'  as  Kwald  calls 
the  third  chapter,  which  have  challenged  universal 
attention  and  admiration. 

HA'BEAS  CO  RPUS,  Writ  or,  a  writ  directed 
by  courts  of  law  or  equity  to  produce  the  body  of 
a  person  illegally  detained,  and  to  state  the  reasons 
of  such  detention,  so  that  the  court  may  judge  of 
their  sufficiency.  This  writ  is  one  of  the  thief 
guards  of  English  liberty,  and  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  being  one  of  the  best  securities  against 
tyranny  ever  devised,  It  is  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  efficacious  protection  of  personal 
freedom  was  first  bestowed  by  the  statute  of  31  Ch. 
II.  c,  2,  called  the  Hal>eas  Corpus  Act  But  the  true 
foundation  of  that  act,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
cardinal  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  C  'harta.  of 
which  Hal  lam  (1  ConuL  Hist.  16)  observes:  *No 
freeman  could  lie  detained  in  prison  except  ujion  a 
criminal  charge  on  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  always  in  his  power  to 
1  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  writ  of 
corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the 

1?« 


person  detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  warrant  of  commitment  that  the  court  might 
judge  of  its  sufficiency,  and  remand  the  party,  admit 
nim  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  aceo ruing  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  This  writ  issued  of  right,  and 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  court*  The  Great 
Charter,  as  Professor  Creasy  sums  up  this  jwut  of 
its  substance,  'contained  two  great  principles.  First 
that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  on  mere  general 
grounds  of  suspicion,  or  for  an  indefinite  |*'riod,  at 
the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  executive  jiower ;  but 
that  imprisonment  shall  be  only  inflicted  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  trial  and  sentence,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  safe  custody,  when  necessary,  an 
accused  person  on  a  definite  charge,  until  he  can  be 
tried  on  that  charge.  Secondly,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  person  accused  of  a  criminal  offence  shall 
have  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  deter- 
mined by  a  free  jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  by  anv  nominee  of  the  government'  Ami  Black- 
stone,  with  great  spirit,  thus  discourses  on  the  social 
and  political  effects  of  this  feature  of  the  British 
constitution  (1  Bl.  Com.  \3!i):  'Of  great  importance 
to  the  public  is  the  preservation  of  this  |>ersonal 
lilierty,  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of 
any,  the  highest  magistrate  to  imprison  arbitrarily 
whomever  ne  or  his  officers  thought  proper,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  And  immu- 
nities. Some  have  thought  that  unjust  at  ticks, 
even  uj>on  life  or  property,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  magistrate  are  less  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  such  as  are  made  upon  the  jiersoual 
HUrty  of  the  subject  To  bereave  a  man  of  Ufe,  or 
by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate  without  accusa- 
tion or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act 
of  despotism,  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of 
tyranny  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  confinement 
of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where 
his  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less 
pubhc,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dan- 
gerous engine  of  arbitrary  government  And  yet 
sometimes,  when  the  state  is  in  real  danger,  even 
this  may  be  a  necessary  measure.  But  the  happi- 
ness of  our  constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the 
executive  power  to  determine  when  the  danger  of 
the  state  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expe- 
dient for  it  is  the  parliament  only  or  legislative 
jxjwer  that  whenever  it  sees  proper,  can  authorise 
the  crown,  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
for  a  short  and  limited  time,  to  imprison  suspected 
persons,  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.' 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  which  was  passed  in 
31  Ch.  II.  c.  2,  therefore  did  not  introduce  any  i 
principle,  but  merely  defined  with  greater 
and  detail  the  appropriate  remedies,  in  consequence 
of  the  frivolous  objections  made  by  the  judges  in 
the  preceding  reign.  The  substance  of  these  details 
is  as  follows :  Where  any  person  is  committed  and 
charged  with  crime,  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of 
the  judges  may,  unless  there  has  been  great  delay 
in  application,  issue  the  writ  a»d  order  the  )*>rson 
to  be  brought  np  and  discharged  with  or  without 
baiL  The  writ  is  to  be  olieyed  more  or  less  promptly 
according  tothedistance.bnt  in  no  case  must  the  delay 
exceed  twenty  days.  Any  officer  or  keeper  neglect- 
ing to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment 
or  shifting  the  prisoner  to  another  custody  without 
cause,  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  for  the  second  offence 
£200,  and  bo  disabled  to  hold  office.  No  person  once 
delivered  by  hal>ea»  corpus  shall  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  Every 
person  committed  for  treason  or  felony  may  insist 
on  being  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  admitted  to 
bail,  unless  the  crown  witnesses  cannot  be  ready  in 
that  time;  and  if  not  tried  at  the  second  assizes  or 
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sessions,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  imprison- 
ment. Tho  prisoner  may  apply  either  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  to  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  and  any  judge  denying 
such  w  rit  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500.  The  writ  may 
be  applii-d  lor  by  persons  confined  in  any  j>art  of 
England,  or  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Indeed,  it  was 
recently  held,  in  the  case  of  Anderson  the  fugitive 
slave,  that  tins  vrrit  could  be  applied  for  by  a  person 
confined  in  Canada  or  any  other  of  the  colonies, 
even  though  there  were  courts  established  there 
which  had  previously  been  applied  to,  and  had  the 
power  to  issue  the  writ,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  on  examining  the 
authorities,  held  that  this  prerogative  power  had 
always  >>een  inherent  in  the  English  court  in  favour 
of  British  subjects  wherever  imprisoned,  except  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  never  been  taken  away 
by  express  statute.  There  has  now,  however,  been 
passed  a  statute  (25  Vict)  depriving  the  English 
courts  of  this  jurisdiction  over  the  colonies,  when- 
ever local  courts  exist  by  which  such  a  jurisdiction 
cau  l»e  exercised. 

As  the  Halieas  Corpus  Act  extended  only  to  cases 
where  {icrsons  are  imprisoned  on  criminal  or  sup- 
posed criminal  charges,  the  other  cases  being  left  to 
the  oj>eration  of  the  common  law,  which  was  found 
defective,  the  statute  56  Ceo.  III.  c.  100  was  passed, 
which  extended  the  writ  to  other  cases.  Under 
this  last  act,  any  person  confined  or  restrained  of 
his  liberty  (otherwise  than  for  criminal  matters, 
and  except  persons  imprisoned  under  a  judgment  or 
decree  for  debt),  may  apply  to  any  judge  of  the 
conunon  law  courts  for  a  habrtit  cor/>u»,  on  shewing 
by  affidavit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and  probable  1 
ground  for  complaint. 

The  result  is,  that  in  all  cases  whatever  where  a  • 
person,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  Ulegally  j 
confined  in  England,  the  remedy  is  for  some  friend  | 
to  apply  for  a  hnhrn*  corpus,  which,  on  a  good  prima  ' 
farir  c  ase,  will  !>e  issued  to  the  person  who  so  illegally 
confines  the  applicant ;  and  if  such  person  refuses 
to  make  a  projier  return—  that  is,  shew  good  legal 
gronn»ls  for  what  is  done— he  will  be  committed  for 
contempt.   If  the  jiartv  is  confined  under  recognised 
authority,  as  a  child  by  a  parent,  these  facta  must 
be  statetL    If  the  party  is  confined  under  some 
legal  authority,  then  the  warrant  of  commitment 
must  !>e  produced,  and  the  nde  is  that  such  warrant 
must  set  forth  the  subject  matter,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judge  or  justice  who  so  committed  the 
party,  so  that  the  " 
be  jndsjed  of. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, but  in  that  country  similar  redress  is  provided 
to  the  subject  tinder  the  Wrongous  Imprisonment 
Act,  1701,  c  6  |q.  v.),  which  is  often  called  the 
Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

Holm*  corpus  is  also  the  formal  commencement 
of  several  other  legal  writs  in  English  law  of  a 
kindred  nature  to  that  last  mentioned,  and  which 
is  strictly  called  the  writ  of  Ao/w<m  rtnrpus  mi  mb- 
jiriendum.  Thus,  the  habeas  atrpusivl  rw/»w/'w/iim 
is  a  writ  issued  by  a  common  law  court  to  bring  up  I 
a  prisoner  to  serve  him  with  a  writ  in  another  I 
action.    So  a  habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum  is  a  I 
similar  writ  to  take  the  prisoner  in  execution  for  | 
another  cause  of  action.    Habeas  corpus  ad  testi- 
fraud  um  is  the  writ  by  which  a  prisoner  is  brought 
up  by  the  jailer  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

HABENDUM,  in  English  Law,  is  the  name 
given  to  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or  lease,  in 
which  clause  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  estate  is 
described,  and  it  is  stated  for  how  long  the  estate  is 
to  be  held.  | 


HABKRK  FACIAS  POSSESSIONEM,  in 
English  Law,  is  the  name  of  the  writ  which  issues 
after  a  successful  plaintiff  has  recovered  judgment 
in  an  action  of  ejectment  He  then  calls  on  the 
sheriff,  by  this  writ,  to  put  him  ^possession  of  the 

ten 

enng  over  the  jiosseasion  to  the  plaintiff. 
Habere  facias  seisinam  is  a  similar  writ,  now 
superseded  by  the  last. 

HABE'RC-EON,  a  short  coat  of  mail,  consisting 
of  a  jacket  without  sleeves.  In  early  times,  the 
halfergeon  was  coui|Hwed  of  chain -mail ;  but  in  the 
14th  a,  a  habergeon  of  platc-a 
the  hauberk.    Sec  Hai'BKKK. 


shenn,  by  this  writ,  to  put  nun  m  possession  ot  t 
land  or  premises,  and  the  sheriff  executes  it  1 
breaking  open  the  doors,  if  necessary,  and  th 
delivering  over  the   iiosaeasion   to   the  plainti 


i  legality  of  the  imprisonment  may 


HABIT.  This  familiar  word  applies  to  a  < 
portion  of  our  acquired  j«owers  or  aptitudes.  Com- 
mon usage  does  not  very  closely  define  the  kind 
or  extent  of  acquisitions  intended  by  it  Habits 
may  be  either  intellectual  or  moral.  We  speak 
of  a  habit  of  talking  or  writing,  as  well  as  of 
a  habit  of  early  rising,  or  of  truthfulness.  The 
principle  of  the  human  constitution  on  which  the 
growth  of  habit  dejiends,  when  generalised  to  the 
utmost,  may  be  called  tho  power  of  relent  iivness, 
or  of  plastic  growth,  and  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  intellect,  inasmuch  as  memory  and  all  the 
other  intellectual  faculties  involve  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  See  Intellect,  and  Aswociatiox  of 
Ideas.  Education  of  every  kind  must  proceed 
upon  this  projierty,  and  should  l>e  conducted  in 
conformity  with  its  exact  nature  and  laws.  The 
maxims  that  govern  the  formation  of  habits  are 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  mental  acquirement 
in  every  shape.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  may  be  indicated  here, 

1.  It  should  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  all 
persons  are  not  alike  susceptible  of  the  growth  of 
new  powers,  or  of  the  process  of  education  ;  nor  is 
the  same  person  equally  susceptible  as  regards  all 
subjects.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  much  greater 
amount  of  practice  is  necessary  in  one  case  than 
in  another ;  iteration  being  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  defective  cohesm-ncHS  of  the  system. 

2.  However  common  the  remark,  that  youth  is 
the  season  for  improvement,  it  may  lie  doubted  if 
we  generally  appreciate  to  the  full  degree  the 
sujH'rior  plasticity  of  early  years,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  property  as  life  advances.  The  as 
yet  unoccupied  state  of  the  infant  mind  must  be 
taken  into  account  along  with  the  very  great  energy 
of  the  principle  of  growth,  which  gives  a  firmness 
and  security  of  hold  to  early  impressions  beyond 
everything  that  is  communicated  in  later  life.  We 
see  this  in  the  impossibility  of  eradicating  a  pro- 
vincial accent  after  one  has  grown  to  maturity ;  so 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  contracted  in  youth 
can  seldom  be  changed  in  middle  or  advanced 
life, 

3.  In  acquiring  habits,  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  mind  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Liking, 
taste,  or  predilection  for  the  task  concentrates  ail 
the  energies  of  the  system  upon  the  work,  and 
favours  to  the  utmost  the  cementing  process.  A 
stroug  natural  liking  will  often  compensate  for  want 
of  natural  aptitude,  by  making  the  most  of  what 
power  there  is. 

4.  In  the  default  of  natural  liking  for  the  subject, 
the  attention  may  be  secured  to  a  certain  extent  by 
twins  and  {tensities  ;  but  as  these  waste  and  enfeeble 
the  powers  of  life  altogether,  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
whole,' although  there  may  be  a  gain  in  the  parti- 
cular case.  The  education  of  the  young  cannot  be 
conducted  wholly  on  the  principle  of  fascination ; 
but  if  pain  has  to  be  frequently  or  systematically 
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to,  no  considerable  general  progress 
be  lookeil  for. 

6.  Health,  freshness,  ami  vigour  in  the  bodily 
system  are  conditions  of  the  growth  of  habit.  The 
brain  may  be  powerful  in  a  feeble  body,  but  a 
certain  co-operation  of  tbe  other  organs  is  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  its  functions ;  and  when  the 
stage  of  nervous  exhaustion  has  been  reached,  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  continuing  the  exercise.  After 
adequate  rent  and  refreshment,  the  plastic  property 
is  at  its  height ;  there  is  u  limit  to  what  it  can 
perform,  which  is  marked  by  the  approaching  sense 
of  fatigue;  and  at  this  point,  the  efforts  in  the 
way  of  learning  should  cease.  The  prevailing  error 
hitherto  has  been  to  overrate  this  limit,  and  to 
keep  uj)  school  exercises  too  long  at  one  time.  A 
short  i n term i union  enables  the  work  to  be  resumed. 

6.  These  olHw-rvatious  apply  to  mental  acqui- 
sitions generally.  In  the  |x-culiar  case  of  moral 
acquisitions  -such  as  habits  of  fortitude,  courage, 
contentment,  honest  dealing,  obedience — some 
special  considerations  are  applicable.  In  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  a  jiowcrful  initiatirt,  or  some 
influence  strong  enough  t«  make  a  decided  com- 
mencement and  to  keep  up  the  desired  conduct  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  Either  the  coercion  of  some 
authority,  or  a  powerful  example,  or  an  energetic 
resolution  of  the  individual  will,  should  induce  the 
person  to  enter  on  the  course  preacrilied,  and  to 
persevere  until  the  plastic  process,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  habit,  nas  had  time  to  operate.  The 
commencing  stimulus  may  then  lie  gradually  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  the  self-sustaining  force  that 
iteration  has  engendered. 

HABIT  AND  REPUTE,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  Law  t<>  denote  something  so  notorious 
that  it  is  taken  without  further  proof  to  l>c  true. 
The  best  knowu  example  of  this  is  where  a  man 
and  woman  cohabit  as  husltand  and  wife,  and  are 
reputed  by  the  neighbours  to  l<c  married,  in  which 
case  the  law  of  Scotland,  with  great  liberality, 
assumes,  as  a  positive  and  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  a  previous  marriage  had  taken  place,  and 
no  evidence  to  contradict  such  a  presumption,  or 
legal  fiction,  is  even  allowed.  In  England,  no  such 
doctrine  prevails,  and  the  marriage  would  have  to 
be  proved  in  the  usual  way,  if  called  in  question, 
by  a  suit  which  directly  raises  such  question 
though  the  parties  had  all  their  lives  lived  together 
as  man  ami  wife,  -  There  is  also,  in  .Scotland,  an 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  habit  and  repute 
to  persons  when  convicted  of  stealing ;  for  if  the 
individual  is  a  habit  and  repute  thief— L  e,,  a 
notorious  thief- his  offence  is  greater,  and  liable 
to  a  more  severe  punishment  In  England,  a  some- 
what similar  effect  is  produced  more  circuitously, 
by  proving  after  the  trial  that  the  thief  had  been 
several  times  previously  convicted,  in  which  case 
he  is  generally  puuished  by  a  severer  sentence. 

HABITATION,  in  the  Roman  Law,  meant  a 
servitude  by  which  a  jierson  could  only  use  a 
house  as  a  habitation  or  dwelling-house,  and  for  no 
other  purjiosc.  In  England  and  Scotland,  such  a 
restriction  can  only  he 'produced  bv  the  o|ieration 
of  express  covenant*  or  stipulations  in  the  lease. 

HA'CKBERRY.    See  NrTTLK  Trkr. 

HACKLANDER,  Fitien.  Wilh.,  a  popular 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aix- 
lachajielle,  1st  November  181(1.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  he  proceeded  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
commenced  his  literary  career  with  Eilder  aus  dtm 
SoUaUnlehen  im  Frieden,  which  apjieared  in  the 
Moiyjiidatt,  and  has  since  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  The  truth  and  pleasant  humour 
of  this  little  book  attracted  the  attention  of  Baron 
lit 


von  Taubenhrim,  who  invited  H.  to 
him  on  his  travels  to  the  East.  The  literary  : 
of  this  journey  were  Darjutrrm1y\*n,  auftpnon 
auf  Einrr  Rti*  in  drn  Oiietit  <2  vols.  Stuttg.  1842  ; 
2d  edit.  1846),  and  the  Pilgerzug  nach  MdLa,  a 
collection  of  Oriental  tales  ami  legends.  At  a  later 
period,  he  published  Wachl»tufon-al»-H>ewr  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  SoUltttenteiiai),  Murr/fn,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  works.  In  March  1849,  he  went 
to  Italy,  was  present  in  the  cain|«aign  in  Pied- 
mont, and  afterwards  published  his  SfA<littr-nl*4*n  in 
Kriry*  (2  vols.  1849—1830).  In  1849  he  married, 
and  settled  near  Stuttgart,  where  he  has  since 
published  several  humorous  romances:  /landrl  und 
Wandel  (2  vols.  1830),  fuyrn  St.llfritd  (3  vols.  1832), 


An 


•JtU 


1831),  kc. 


Ou  account 
tie  (tainting 
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of  his  powers  of  observation,  his  admiral 
of  details,  his  kindly  disposition,  and  pleasant 
humour,  H.  has  been  styled  the  German  Dickens. 
His  comedy  entitled  the  Geheimrr  Ayrut  has  been 
performed  on  all  the  stages  pf  Germany,  and  has 
been  translated  into  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  English. 
Not  less  successful  was  his  Mti>jneti*ehe  Currn. 
Later  works  are  his  Kin  Wintr  in  Spanu-n  (1855), 
and  J  Mr  newt  Dun  (Juixotc  (1838). 

HA  CKMATACK.    See  Larch. 

HA'CKNEY,  the  name  of  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  now  forms  a 
suburb  of  I^tndon,  and  is  three  nides  north  north- 
cast  of  St  Paul's.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
suburlwui  residence  of  the  Loudon  citizens,  but  tbe 
current  of  fashion  having  for  many  years  l»een 
setting  to  the  west,  H.  no  longer  holds  the  rank  it 
formerly  did.  In  its  earlier  and  fashionable  days, 
it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  hackney-coaches. 

HACKNEY-COACHMEN  differ  in  no  resj*** 
from  other  carriers,  except  that  iu  addition  they  are 
generally  put  under  police  regulations  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  tariff  of 
fares  imposed  upon  them.  They  require  a  licence 
from  the  town-council  or  other  similar  body,  and 
must  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  this 
authority.  In  I»ndon,  acts  of  parliament  have  lieen 
passed  to  define  these  regulations,  and  the  legal  fare 
is  fixed  at  6V.  per  mile,  or  part  of  a  mile.  In  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  legal  fare  is  higher. 

HA  DDINGTON,  a  market  town  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  l>orough  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Garleton  Hills,  ou  lioth  sidiss  of  the  river  Tyne, 
about  16  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  The  old  Abbey 
Church,  a  tine  Gothic  structure,  in  partial  ruin,  ami 
situated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  nver,  is  the  most 
interesting  object  in  the  town.  John  Knox  and 
George  Wiahart  preached  in  this  church.  Among 
the  other  principal  buddings  may  l>e  mentioned 
the  Corn  Exchange,  necessarily  a  very  commodious 
building,  H.  being  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets 
in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  de|»endent 
upon  agriculture,  but  there  arc  nurseries,  corn-nulls, 
breweries,  tanneries,  Ac.,  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
H.  unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar.  Jedburgh, 
and  Lauder  in  sending  a  member  to 
Pop  (1861)  3897. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  EAST  LOTHIAN, 
a  maritime  county  in  Scotland,  lying  between  N. 
lat.  53*4'  and  56  5  ,  and  W.  long.  2°  25  and  3"  2\  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E  by  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  German  Ocean.  S.  and  S.  E  by  Berwick- 
shire,  and  on  the  W.  by  Midlothian.  The  extreme 
length  is  aliout  25  miles,  and  breadth  about  17 ; 
area,  179,142  acres,  or  280  square  miles.  In  the 
south  of  the  county  are  the  Lammcrmuir  Hills, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1732  feet  In  the  north  and 
north-east  is  a  strip  of  level  ground  of  unequal 
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breadth,  composed  of  clay  and  loam,  and  mostly 
very  productive  for  all  kinds  of  cro|«.  The  climate 
ia  excellent  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  rainfall 
much  under  the  average.  There  are  few  streams  of 
any  considerable  size.,  the  principal  being  the  Tyne, 
which  Hows  north-east  across  the  county  into  the 
sea  at  Tyningham.  East  Lothian  has  long  enjoyed 
high  agricultural  fame.  John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  improved  Scottish 
husbandry,  and  who  was  I  torn  in  this  county  in  the 
end  of  the  17th  c,  was  the  first  to  test  its  capa- 
bilities. This  enterprising  man  gave  long  leases, 
and  encouraged  his  tenantry  to  lay  out  their  farms 
in  regular  enclosed  fields.  He  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  rape,  and  clover  ;  and  turnips  in 
drills  were  sown  on  one  of  bis  farms  as  early  as 
1725.  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  ten  years 
thereafter,  that  a  sjtecimen  of  a  turnip,  weighing  35 

E >unds,  was  seut  for  public  exhibition  to  Edinburgh, 
otatoes  were  also  first  planted  in  the  fields  in 
1734  at  Ormiston.  Pennant  says  that  hedges  round 
fields  were  first  planted  in  this  county,  and  here  the 
thrashing-machine  was  first  introduced,  in  1786,  by 
a  native,  Andrew  Meikle.  In  September  1862,  the 
first  steam -plough  possessed  by  a  tenant-farmer 
in  Scotland  was  introduced  into  this  county  by  Mr 
8adler,  Ferrygate.  The  well-known  varieties  of 
wheat.  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Fen  ton,  and  ShirrefTs 
bearded,  all  originated  in  Haddingtonshire. 

According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  taken  in 
1857,  the  total  numl>er  of  acres  under  rotation  of 
crops  was  102,445}.  occupied  by  469  tenants.  The 
average  produce  j>er  acre  was — wheat,  26  bushels, 
2J  pecks;  barley,  38  bushels,  1)  pocks ;  oats, 
45  bushels,  1}  pecks  :  turnip*.  15  tons.  4  cwt*.; 
potatoes,  2  tons,  3  cwt*.  There  were  4699  draught 
and  other  horses,  8949  cattle,  92,760  sheep,  6218 
■wine.  Total  stock,  112.626.  In  comparing  the 
produce  of  wheat  and  green-crop  in  this  county 
with  that  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  20  counties  giving  larger  returns 
per  acre  of  wheat,  1 1  of  turnips,  and  27  of  potatoes. 
The  yield  of  oats,  however,  was  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  county,  and  ouly  one  gave  a 
higher  average  return  of  barley.  Land  rental, 
£264,475.  Old  valuation,  £14,072.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone are  very  abundant  The  former  was  wrought 
in  the  13th  c.,  Iwing  the  earliest  recorded  in  Scot- 
lam!.  Parliamentary  constituency,  673 ;  returns  ouc 
member  to  parliament    Pop.  (1861)  37,623. 

Historical  interest  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  battle-field  of  Dunbar,  where  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Covenanting  army  in  1650  ;  and  Prestonpans, 
where  the  Pretender  defeated  the  royal  troops  in 
1745.  Among  the  antiquities  may  be  named  the 
ruins  of  the  Castles  of  Tantallon,  Dirleton,  Luffnesa, 
Hailes,  and  Inncrwick.  The  principal  towns  are 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick. 

HADDOCK  (Gatliu  or  Morrhua  jEyUfinus),  a 
fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cod,  and  much 
resembling  it  in  general  appearance.  The  number  of 
fins  is  the  same  as  in  the  cod,  there  being  three 
dorsals  and  two  anals.  The  H.,  like  the  cod, 
had  a  barbule  at  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
H.  is  brown  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the  belly; 
the  lateral  line  is  black,  and  there  is  a  black 
■pot  behind  each  of  the  pectorals,  these  spots 
sometimes  extending  so  as  to  meet  on  the  back. 
A  ridiculous  legend  ascribes  these  spots  to  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  St  Peter,  and  states  the  H. 
to  l»e  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  took 
the  tribute-money,  '  the  inventors  of  the  legend 
never  adverting  to  the  improbability  of  a  marine 
fish  living  in  the  fresh-water  lake  of  Oennesaret' 
H.,  indeed,  is  not  even  found  in  the  Mediter- 
Nor  does  it  enter  the  Baltic,  although 


plentiful  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  both  on  the  Euro|iean  and  the  American 
coasts.  On  the  British  coasts,  it  is  abundant  almost 
everywhere,  appearing  in  great  shoals  at  particular 
seasons,  but  in  size  and  quality  the  haddocks  taken 
at  one  jtart  of  the  coast  differ  much  from  those  of 
another.  Those  of  the  east  coast,  and  particularly 
those  caught  in  deep  water,  arc  in  great  esteem,  and. 
those  of  Dublin  Bay  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
size.  A  H.  of  16  11m.  has  been  taken  in  Dublin  Bay. 
Generally,  however,  this  fish  is  much  smaller.  It 
is  taken  both  by  trawl-nets  and  lines.  Pieces  of 
the  herring  and  sand-eel  are  most  attractive  baits. 
The  H.,  when  really  of  good  quality,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  the  Gad'tficr  ;  and  the  numbers  taken  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coasts  are  very  great, 
rendering  it.  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  very 
ini|H>rtant  fish.  It  does  not  'take  salt'  so  well  as 
the  cod.  but  is  often  cured  by  drying  and  smoking. 
In  March  and  April,  the  H.  is  out  of  season ;  in 
Octol«er,  November,  December,  and  January,  it  is 
in  finest  condition.  Finnan  Haddock*  and  Brrris»  are 
well  known,  particularly  in  the  Scottish  markets. 

HADERSLEBEN,  or  HADERSLEV,  an  old 
town  of  Denmark,  in  the  north  of  the  duchy  of 
Sleavig,  on  the  Haderalebcn  Fiord,  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  stretching  inland  westward  from  the 
Little  Belt,  33  miles  north  of  FlensWg.  It  has 
several  churches,  one  of  which,  the  church  of  8t 
Mary,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice ;  a  port  for 
small  vessels ;  and  a  gymnasium.    Pop,  7477. 

H.  received  its  town-rights  from  Waldemar  II., 
in  1292;  and  here,  in  1448,  Count  Christian  of 
Oldenburg  was  elected  king  of  Denmark,  and  began 
the  present  dynasty. 

HA'DES,  in  Greek  Mythology,  was  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  Pluto 
(q.  v.) ;  the  name  was  also  applied  to  hii»  kingdom, 
the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  or  shades.  See 
Greek  Religion,  also  Hkavbn  and  Hell. 

HADITH  (something  new,  a  story,  legend, 
tale;  emphatically,  Hadith  Ar-Rassul),  the  traditions 
aWmt  Mohammed  the  Prophet's  sayings  and  doings, 
which,  as  a  complementary  to  the  Koran,  form, 
together  with  it  the  supreme  authority  for  all 
religious  and  legal  questious  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Originally,  it  was  not  allowed  to  commit  them  to 
writing  (like  the  Mishnah,  q.  v.),  but  the  danger 
of  their  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
time,  led  to  their  being  written  down  in  the  first 
centuries  after  Mohammed.  Those  who,  notwith- 
standing, know  them  well  by  heart  are  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Hatiz  (retainer,  keeper).  The  six 
pnncijwd  sources  for  these  traditions  are  Aycshah, 
after  the  death  of  Chadija,  the  prophet's  favourite 
wife;  Abu  Hureira,  bis  constant  companion  and 
servant;  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas;  Abdallah  mm  Omar 
b.  Al-Ass;  Djaber  b.  Abdallah  Ansari ;  and  Ana 
b.  Malik.  The  principal  and  most  authoritative 
collections  of  traditions  are  those  of  Rochari, 
Malik,  Abu  Dhaud,  Tarmcsi,  Nisaai,  Moslem,  and 
Sojuti.  Of  these,  again,  the  most  im|tortant  code  is 
the  .S'rtAi'A  of  Bochan,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  in  travelling  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  the  uurpose  of  collecting 
such  traditions,  and  who  singled  out,  from  a  num- 
ber of  60,000,  about  7270  as  alone  genuine.  This 
code  has  been  printed  for  the  first  time  with  com- 
mentaries (Delhi,  1848  —  1854,  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  to  lie  found  in  Europe — one  is  at  pre- 
scut  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  another  edition 
(by  Krehl,  in  I^eyden)  is  now  in  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration.    See  SUNNA,  MoHAMMKD,  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

HADJI  KHALIFAH,  the  surname  of  Mrs- 
TATA-BEX- Abdallah,  a  celebrated  Turkish  historian, 
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who  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  the  end  of 
the  16th  c,  ami  died  in  Septum  I  wr  1658.  From 
1622  till  1633  he  was  employed  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  regarding  matters  of  history,  geography, 
Ac,  of  which  ho  eagerly  availed  himself. 

H.'s  works  are  written  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  Besides  a  numlier  of  smaller  work*  on 
geography  and  history,  we  have  the  celebrated 
A  aim  al'kotaub  re  al-funottm  (Names  of  Book*  and 
Sciences),  written  in  Arabic,  and  of  which  FlUgel 
has  given  a  translation  with  the  text  under  the 
title  Lrxicon  Bittliotfrnpliicum  et  Knri/rlofhrtlictnn  a 
Mw*afa-btn-AMaUnh  (Lei  p.  1K35— 1S5S,  7  vols.). 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix  (1694  -1706),  which  is  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in 
the  Imperial  Library.  In  this  work,  H.  gives  a 
definition  of  each  science  and  the  principal  writers 
on  each ;  specifies  the  titles,  contents,  language, 
dates  of  com|)osition,  and  translations  of  more 
than  25,000  works ;  also  the  names  of  the  authors 
and  dates  of  their  death.  It  is  the  moat  complete 
catalogue  in  existence  of  works  written  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  ;  Tarikh  Kebir  (Great  His- 
tory), a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  I6-V),  containing  notices  of  150  dynasties, 
principally  Asiatic ;  also  a  history  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  from  1591  to  1658 ;  and  a  history  of  the 
maritime  wars  of  the  Turks,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  (Lond.  1831). 

HADLEY,  John,  an  English  mathematician,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Newton,  from  whom,  as  is  now 
generally  supposed,  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  the 
instrument  called  Hodley's  Quadrant  (see  Sex- 
tant). In  1717,  he  liecamc  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  In-fore  which  he  read  some  useful  papers, 
w  hich  were  afterwards  published  in  their  TrnMntr- 
tiowt.  The  honour  of  having  invented  the  sextant 
is  claimed  by  their  supporters  for  H.,  Godfrey,  and 
Newton  ;  for  H.t  because  he  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct the  instrument,  and  give  a  description  of 
it.  which  he  did  in  1731,  lx-fore  tho  Royal  Society ; 
for  Godfrey,  Waiise,  in  1730,  ho  presented  a  gentle- 
man in  Philadelphia,  United  States,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  almost  coinciding  with  H.  *. 
which  description  was  transmitted  to  the  Itoynl 
Society  in  1732:  and  for  Newton,  because  he,  in 
1727.  gave  a  description  of  the  instrument  to  his 
friend  Halley.  who,  for  some  reason  unknown,  su|>- 
pressed  it,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  in  1742 
that  it  was  discovered.  The  Hoyal  Society  decided 
that  Godfrey  and  H.  were  l»oth  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  and  accordingly  each  received  a 
reward  of  i.'200.    H.  died  15th  February  1744. 

HADRI A'NUS,  P.  /Fiji's,  a  Roman  emperor 
(117—138  A.i).).  was  born  at  Rome,  24th  January 
76  a.  D.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  was  his 
guardian,  and  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
marriage  (his  father,  who  was  a  Roman  senator, 
having  married  the  aunt  of  Trajan),  ho  filled  several 
high  otlices  in  the  state.  He  acconi|ianied  the 
emperor  in  his  wars  against  Peeehalus,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery;  and  in  117, 
when  Trajan  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  left  Whind  with  the  army  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Syria.  When  the  intelligence  reached 
Antioeh  that  Trajan  hail  died  in  Cilicia  on  his  jour- 
ney Rome,  H.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 
Augwrt  11,  117  A.v.  The  state  of  the  empire  at 
the  time  was  extremely  critical.  Insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  Mraia 
in  the  East,  and  Mauritania  in  the  West,  were  both 
invaded  by  barbarian  hordes;  while  the  Part  hums 
had  once  more  asserted  their  independence,  and 
■won  several  successes  over  the  imperial  forces.  H., 
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perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  peaceful  policy,  wisely 
resolved  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  East,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Parthians,  surrendering  to  them  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  1 18,  he  repaired  to  Rome 
(where  he  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  senate), 
established  his  authority  by  liberality  towards  the 
people,  and  suppressed  with  great  severity  a  patri- 
cian conspiracy  against  his  life  The  Roxolani 
(modern  Russians),  who  had  made  an  inroad  into 
Mumia,  were  induced  to  retire  by  large  gifts.  In  the 
year  119,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  provinces,  he  commenced  his 
celebrated  journey,  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed chiefly  on  foot  He  visited  Gaul.  Germany, 
Britain  (where  he  built  the  famous  wall  extending 
from  the  Sol  way  to  the  Tyne),  Spain,  Mauritania, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  whence  he  returned 
to  Home,  120  or  127  a.  d..  and  received  the  title  of 
Pater  Patria.  H.  spent  tho  years  132  and  133  in 
Athens,  for  which  city  he  had  a  great  preddtftioru 
After  once  more  visiting  Syria,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  spent  the  lost  years  of  his  life  at  Rom-*  and 
Tibur.  During  the  severe  illness  which  carried 
him  off,  July  10,  138,  at  Ilai*\  he  was  subject  to 
violent  outbursts  of  cruelty,  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  jealousy  and  pleasure,  he  was  naturally  addicted. 
After  the  death  of  Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus, 
whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name  of  Lucius 
/El ins  Vents,  he  appointed  Titus  Aurelius  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius)  his  successor. 
During  his  reign  the  army  was  vigorously  disci- 
plined and  reorganised,  so  that  the  barbarians  were 
not  likely  to  attribute  H.'s  conciliating  and  jieaceful 
jwlicy  to  fear  or  weakness.  As  a  civil  ndcr,  he 
merits  high  praise,  particularly  for  the  just  and 
comprehensive  view  he  appears  to  have  taken  of 
his  duties  as  a  sovereign.  Hence  to  him  is  attri- 
buted, more  than  to  any  other,  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchical  system  of  Rome.  H.  also  divided 
Italy  into  four  parts  under  four  consuls,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  administration  of  justice.  H. 
erected  numerous  splendid  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  were  -  the  mausoleum  called  the  Molrs  Had- 
riani,  in  Rome  (the  groundwork  of  the  modem 
castle  of  St  Angelo),  the  -Elian  bridge  lcailing  to 
it,  and  the  magnificent  villa  at  Tibur.  He  like- 
wise laid  the  foundation  of  several  cities,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  Adnanopolis.  H.  was  a 
lover  of  the  line  arts  (in  the  history  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  his  reign  forms  an 
important  era),  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric, 
all  of  which  ho  attempted.  He  set  a  high  value 
on  Greek  literature,  and  likewise  on  the  cultus  of 
Greece,  and  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

H^MADYNAMO  METER  {derived  fmm  the 
Greek  words  lurma,  blood,  dynniui*,  force,  and 
mrtron,  a  measure)  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
devised  al>out  thirty  years  ago  by  Poisseville  for 
determining  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  living  Iwdy.  The  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  measured,  as  in  the  barometer,  by  tho 
column  of  mercury  that  it  balances.  The  instru- 
ment has  been  recently  improved  in  various  ways, 
and  a  contrivance  has  been  added  by  which  the 
oscillations  of  the  mercury  are  inscribed  in  the  form 
of  an  undulating  curve  on  a  cylinder  made  to 
revolve  by  clock-work  ;  the  height  of  the  undu- 
lations denoting  the  jrrtAsurf,  and  their  horizontal 
amplitude  the  f  - 


H.EMASTATICS  and  H^EMADYNA'MICS, 
the  Statics  (q.  v.)  and  Dynamics  (q.  v.)  of  the 
I  blood  (Gr.  katma).     See  Blood,  Cikcglatioii  or 
I  tick  Blood. 


H.EMATEMESIS— HjEMATOZOA. 


HJEMATE  MESI3  (Gr.  kaima,  blood,  and  emrtis, 
vomiting),  a  rvjection  <>f  blood  from  the  stomach, 
usually  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  change  in  its 
mucous  membrane.  See  Stomach,  Diseases  of. 
Haruateiueais  in  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  lla-nioptysis 
(q.  v.),  unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  blood  is  ejected.  The  proper  remedies 
are  the  liberal  use  of  ice  or  of  ice-cold  water ; 
acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains ; 
tannin,  tivc  to  ten  grains  (it  must  nut,  however, 
be  given  with  acetate  of  lead) ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
aix  to  ten  drops,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  The 
first  and  the  laat  are  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
means,  which  can  bo  used  in  combination.  The 
turj>eutine  may  be  given  whip|ied  up  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  roust  be  discontinued  when  the 
symptoms  of  urinary  irritation  begin  to  appear. 

HyfTMATINE,  or  H.EMATO  SINE.  is  the  terra 
applied  by  chemists  to  the  ml  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  normal 
it  occurs  in  solution  in  the  interior  of  the  blood 
i  or  cells ;  but  in  certain  morbid  conditions. 


in  which  the  blood  undergoes  a  species  of  deconqio- 
sition,  it  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  smaller  vessels  through  whose  walls 
it  has  percolated.  It  can  only  W  isolated  in  a  coagu- 
lated form,  in  which  state  it  has  l»een  submitted  to 
analysis  by  Mulder,  who  assies  to  it  the  formula 
C44tlT1N,0,Ke.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it 
contains  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  iron 
(very  nearly  7  per  cent).  It  is  the  only  constituent 
of  the  l»ody  (if  we  except  the  hair)  which  does  con- 
tain this  metal 

HvE'MATITE  (Or.  Kaima,  blood),  a  mineral 
consisting  chieHy  of  peroxide  of  iron,  often  occurs 
in  large  quantity,  and  is  a  valuable  iron  ore.  See 
Ieon.  There  are  two  princi|ial  varieties,  Jfal 
//.  and  Brown  Hamuli!*.  The  former  frequently 
occurs  in  globular  ami  grape- like  masses,  with  a 
radiating  fibrous  structure.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
dull  mldish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  brilliant  bluish- 
gray  colour;  the  streak  is  blood-red.  An  earthy 
kind  is  called  Iron  Froth,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  peroxide  of  irou.  Brown  H.  contains 
alxiut  14  per  cent  of  water.  Its  colour  is  generally 
some  shade  of  brown,  sometimes  almost  black. 
Different  shades  of  colour  are  often  presented  in 
concentric  wavy  bands.  The  Burfacc  is  often  irovered 
with  a  lieautiful  black  varnish,  which  is  sometimes 
iridescent  It  is  not  uufrequcntly  found  crystallised 
in  rhointmhedric,  prismatic,  or  tabular  crystal*  Tlie 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prisnL  Both  Bed 
H.  and  Brown  H.  are  found  in  Britain,  but  the 
former  more  abundantly. 

HEMATOCELE  (Gr.  kaima.  blood,  and  ktU, 
tnmour),  a  tumour  containing  blood ;  opposed  to 
Hydrocele  (q.  v.). 

H^EMATO'XYLINE  is  a  chromogen  (a  term 
used  by  chemists  to  denote  certain  nearly  or  quite 
colourless  substances  which,  under  certain  influences, 
yield  well-marked  colours)  obtained  from  logwood 
{//itmattxrylon  Cam/iearJtianum).  Its  coin|>osition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C',,H .  ,0, ,  +  6aq.,  and 
in  its  pure  state  it  occurs  in  transient  glistening 
straw-coloured  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  and  not 
astringent  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  watery  solution  is  not  affected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  added,  it  assumes  an  intensely  reddish 
purple  colour. 

luematoxyline  is  obtained  by  mixing  jiowdered 
extract  of  logwood  with  quartzosc  sand  (to  prevent 
its  agglomeration  into  lumps),  and  digesting  this 
iowder  for  several  days  with  about  six  times  its 


volume  of  ether.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  till 
the  residue  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  If 
this  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  crystals  of  hajma- 
toxyline  are  in  a  few  days  deposited,  which  on 
an  average  weigh  alxmt  one-eighth  of  the  extract 
that  was  employed. 

The  colour  reactions  of  this  substance  with  metal- 
lic compounds  are  singular,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  tinctorial  ixiwer  of  bo  me  of  them,  deserve  a  brief 
notice  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  gives  with  one  of 
haimatoxyline  a  white  precipitate,  which  speedily 
becomes  blue ;  salts  of  copper  give  a  dirty  green 
precipitate,  which  also  soon  becomes  blue ;  chloride 
of  barium  produces  a  ml  precipitate ;  protochloride 
of  tin  gives  a  rose-coloured,  and  iron  alum,  a 
scanty  blackish  precipitate. 

The  purple  colour  which  the  solution  of  hoema- 
toxyline  assumes  if  oxygen  and  ammonia  are  pre- 
sent, is  due  to  a  decomposition,  of  which  a  sulwtance 
termed  ha-inatem  is  one  of  the  products ;  the  com- 
pound  resulting  from  the  union  of  haamatein  and 
ammonia  possessing  this  tint 

The  solution  of  hwrnatein  ammonia  (or  hjwnatente 
of  ammonia,  as  some  chemists  have  termed  it)  yields 
coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts  ;  with 
acetate  of  lead,  it  gives  a  deep  blue,  with  sulphate  of 
copiier,  a  violet  blue,  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a 
violet,  and  with  irou  alum,  a  black  precipitate. 

It  is  uiion  the  various  reactions  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  value 
of  logwood  as  a  aye  depends. 

H-iSMATOZO'A  (Gr.  hama,  blood,  and  zodn,  a 
living  creature)  is  the  term  applied  by  helmin- 
thologists  to  the  entozoa  existing  iu  the  blood.  They 
occur  iu  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  many 
invertebrate  animal*.  Some  of  thein  l>e!ong  to  the 
Xeinatoidea,  others  to  the  Trematoidea,  and  others  to 
the  I'rotozoa.  Most  of  them  are  microscopic,  devoid 
of  generative  organs,  and  exist  in  the  blood,  circu- 
lating both  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins.  A  very 
small  number  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  are 
provided  with  organs  of  reproduction.  These  larger 
ones  are  generally  found  in  some  definite  part  of  the 
circulating  system.  Thus,  for  example,  in  man  the 
DiMoma  ktrmatobium  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  abdominal  venous  system;  in  the  horse,  the 
Sderottoma  awurgsinaticum  to  the  abdominal  arterial 
system ;  and  in  the  |«oqK>iae,  the  Ptnukdiwi  jitum  to 
the  pulmonary  artery  ami  its  branches. 

Nothing  delinite  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of 
these  jjarasites,  but  certain  observations  made  upon 
the  n.  of  the  frog  by  Valentin  (and  sulisequvntly 
confirmed  by  Vulpian),  lead  to  the  belief,  that  some 
of  the  more  minute  forms  are  the  larva;  of  a  worm 
living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels.  We 
shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  the  H.  occurring  in 
man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog.  By  far  the  most 
inqiortant  of  human  H.  is  the  Dirtoma  fnnnab,l,ium 
already  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  oltservcd  in 
Egypt  where  it  is  very  common,  and  where  it  was 
found  by  Griesinger  117  times  in  363  autojieiea. 
The  male,  which  is  the  burger  of  the  two,  is  about 
Aths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  common  Liver  Fluke 
(/>.  hrpntirum)  has,  in  oue  instance  at  least,  lieen 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the 
various  cases  in  which  distoraata  have  occurred  in 


tumours,  they  must  liave  been  conveyed  to  the 
places  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  blood. 

In  the  year  1665,  Ituysch  discovered  a  large 
uumlier  of  small  worms  in  a  dilatation  of  the  mesen- 
teric artery  of  a  horse.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  a 
second  case  was  noticed,  and  it  is  now  knowu  that 
such  cases  are  of  extreme  frequency.  These  ver- 
minous aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  arteries  occur  in 
the  ass  and  in  the  mule,  as  well  as  in  the  horse.  The 
in  them  is  the  Uderodmna  armatum, 
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s  of  the  Nematoidea,  and  often  niore  than  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  old  homes  that  arc  chiefly  affected  ; 
indeed  they  scarcely  ever  seem  to  eacajie,  for  Bayer 
found  these  tumours  48  times  in  the  examination 
of  5(1  worn-out  horses.  For  much  very  interesting 
information  on  this  curious  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Rayer's  Memoir  in  the  Arddv.  tk  Alide- 
duf  contparfe  for  1842. 

In  the  dog,  H.  sufficiently  large  to  l>e  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  arc  rare.  Thirteen  such  cases  are 
collected  by  Davaine  in  his  Trait  t  dr«  Entwaiirra, 
I860,  the  worm  generally  being  a  filaria.  The 
microscopic  larvae  of  a  nemntoid  worm  are  sometimes  | 
found  in  enormous  quantities  circulating  in  the  blood  1 
of  this  animaL  From  the  examination  of  the  blood 
of  480  dogs,  Graby  and  Delafond  believe  that  1  in 
every  20  of  these  animals  presents  this  jicculiarity. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  dues  the  presence  of 
these  entozoa  appear  to  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  in  whom  they  reside,  whether  he  lie 
man,  horse,  or  dog.— For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Davaine.  op. 
at  pp.  308-342,  and  Vogel  s  PaUtolo<jical  Anatomy, 
p.  442,  tc 

H^EMATU'RIA  (Or.  hnima,  blood,  and  omtoh, 
urine),  the  discharge  of  blood  with  the  uriue,  usually 
from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  Madder.  It  is  rather 
a  symptom  than  a  disease,  and  takes  its  character 
from  the  associated  morbid  conditions  of  the  parts 
concerned.  It  is  a  symptom  always  of  some  gravity, 
but  not  very  often  directly  fatnL  Perhaps  the  best 
general  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of 
iron,  given  in  water  in  doses  of  twenty  dro]>*. 

H^MODORA'CEJE.  a  natural  order  of  endo. 
genous  plants,  consisting  of  herlweous  plants  with 
hbrous  roots,  and  sword-sha|>od  leaves ;  differing 
from  Irviacnt  in  habit,  and  in  having  the  Btaiueus 
six  in  number,  or  if  only  three,  op|tosite  to  the 
petals.  There  are  alnrat  rifty  known  s|wcies,  chiefly 
natives  of  North  and  Smith  America,  South  Africa, 
the  Moscarene  Islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of 
them  have  beautiful  flowers.  A  red  colour  exists  in 
the  roots  of  some  ;  hence  the  name  Blood-Root  has 
been  given  to  them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the 
VeUoziit*  or  Tree  Lilies. 

HAEMOPTYSIS  (<»r.  ptyd*,  spitting).  extiector- 
atiou  of  Mood,  a  very  significant  and  often  danger- 
ous symptom  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  in 
all  case*  of  great  imjiortanee,  and  requiring  imme- 
diate attention,  but  apt  to  be  viewed  jupularly 
with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  alarm.  It  is  seldom 
directly  fatal.  It  is  rather  as  an  indication  of 
dangerous  disease,  than  from  its  immediate  danger, 
that  it  requires  such  careful  attention  ;  but  unques- 
tionably, it  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to 
seek  medical  advice  on  the  appearance  of  even  the 
slightest  tinge  of  blood  in  the  expectoration  from 
the  lungs.  The  gravity  of  this  symptom  depends 
very  much  on  its  cause.  The  treatment  can  scarcely 
be  undertaken  without  a  medical  examination  ;  but 
in  case  of  extremity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  know 
that  rejK-ated  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  (q.  v.),  carried 
even  up  to  the  emetic  effect,  have  often  been  found 
serviceable. 

H/E'MORRHAGE  (Or.  a  bursting  forth  of 
blood),  a  flux  of  blood  from  ruptured  arteries, 
veins,  or  capillaries.   See  Bleeding. 

HEMORRHOIDS  (Gr.  flowing  of  blood).  See 
Piles,  for  which  disease  haemorrhoids  is  a  technical  ; 
synonym. 
HyEMTJS,  Mount.   Sec  Balkan. 
HjERE'DITAS  J  A'CENS,  in  Scotch  Law, 
the  heritable  estate  which  a  deceased  person  has 
left,  as  it  remains  before  the  heir  has  made  t 
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up  a 


title  to  it,  and  when  therefore  the  property  lies  to  a 
certain  extent  in  abeyance.  When  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased  want*  to  recover  his  debt,  he  was  formerly 
compelled  by  a  circuitous  process  first  to  cotni>el  the 
heir  to  complete  his  title,  or  declare  his  refusal  to 
do  so;  but  now,  by  the  Btatutes  10  and  11  Vict,  c, 
48,  s.  1C,  and  21  and  22  Vict,  c,  76.  a.  27,  he  merely 
raises  an  action  in  the  usual  way,  and  obtains  a 
decree  of  adjudication,  under  which  he  can  help  him- 
self to  the  property.  The  expression  of  luereditas 
jacens  is  not  used  in  England,  where  similar  niceties 
of  feudal  conveyancing  have  long  been  extinct. 

HiERE'TIOO  COMBURE  NDO,  an  old  writ  in 
English  ecclesiastical  law  for  burning  a  heretic,  now 
abolished  by  29  Char.  IL  c.  9. 

HAFF,  a  won!  now  oloolete  in  ordinary  speech, 
signifies,  in  the  Danish  language,  the  sea,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sea.  In  German,  it  occurs 
only  as  the  proper  name  of  three  estuaries  of  jwculiar 
form  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic — viz.,  the 
Stettin  Haff  (q.  v.),  the  Frisches  Haff  (q.  v.),  ami  the 
Kurisches  Haff  (q.  v.).  Half-fishing  is  a  term  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  to  signify  sea-lislyug. 

HAFIZ  (one  who  knows  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions  by  heart),  Mohammed,  Shams-ad-Din 
(Sun  of  Religion),  also  called  Lishan-ai.-Ghaid 
(Voice  of  Mystery),  an  eminent  Persian  divine, 
philosopher,  and  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
ltoetical  geniuses  of  all  times.  He  was  Iwwn  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  c.  nt  Shiraz,  and  early  applied 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  learning.  His 
proficiency  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  then  reigning  House  of 
Muzaffer,  and  he  was  not  only  appointed  teacher  in 
the  royal  family,  but  a  special  college  was  founded 
for  him.  His  spirit  of  indcj>endence,  however,  ato*id 
in  the  way  of  his  worldly  advancement,  and  not- 
withstanding many  offers  of  princely  favour,  he 
remained  during  his  whole  life  in  the  humble 
condition  of  a  dervish.  The  burden  of  his  poetical 
comi>ositions  is  for  the  most  part  wine,  love, 
nightingales,  flowers — in  fact,  beauty  in  every  form  ; 
occasionally  also  the  praise  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet, 
and  reflections  upon  the  instability  of  life  and  its 
joys ;  through  nil  of  them  there  runs,  however,  a 
withering  contempt  of  all  professional  piety,  mock- 
humility,  and  sanctified  abhorrence  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  These  ]toems  are  of  such 
exquisite  sweetness,  that  the  poet  has  also  received 
the  name  of  Titrhefjerlttj  (Sugarlip) ;  and  his  con- 
temporaries s|>eak  of  his  having  drunk  from  the 
fountain  of  life,  a  draught  of  which  was  brought  to 
him,  in  reward  for  his  untiring  perseverance  in 
study,  and  his  power  of  self-abnegation,  by  Zikhr 
(the  Mohammedan  Elijah)  himself.  No  less  remark- 
able arc  the  sudden  and  striking  transitions  in  his 
writings,  and  the  readiness  of  wit  which  he  dis- 
played on  several  noticeable  occasions  during  his 
lifetime. 

Haliz  was  married,  and  apjKsars  to  have  reached  a 
happy  old  age.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
the  dates  being  variously  given  l»ctwecn  the  vears 
791  H.  (1388  A.D.,  the  date  on  his  tomlwtone)",  and 
797  H.  (1394  a.  d.).  The  enmity,  however,  which 
had  been  provoked  in  the  breasts  of  the  zealous 
defenders  of  religion  by  the  freedom  of  his  manners, 
and  his  more  than  Sufistic  contempt  for  the  outward 
forms  of  godliness,  bruku  out  undisguisedly  at  his 
death.  The  ministers  of  religion  refused  to  repeat 
the  usual  prayers  over  the  dead  body,  and  after 
long  altercations  between  the  members  of  his  family 
ond  his  enemies,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  East,  should  be 
decided  by  lot  The  result  was  favourable  ;  where- 
upon he  was  buried  with  great  honour.    His  tomb, 
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situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Shira/.,  has  been  adorned  with  the  greatest  sump- 
tuousness  by  princes  anil  nobles,  and  is  still  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  It  has 
been  visited  and  deseril>ed  by  Kamipfer,  Pietro 
dtJla  Voile,  Chardin,  Le  Bruyu,  Scott  Waring,  W. 
Franklin,  Ouseley,  and  others. 

Hnw  tar  some  of  the  odes  of  H.  are  bond  fide  pro- 
duction* <>f  a  in'  ►-t  licentious  nature,  or  are  intended 
as  an  allegorical  and  mystical  revelation  of  things 
divine  in  the  manner  of  Surism  (q.  v.),  as  is  declared 
by  II. 's  pious  admirers,  is  a  Question  which  has  at 
different  times  been  raised  before  ecclesiastical  and 
critical  courts.  A  ntyle  brilliant,  yet  clear  —imagery 
gorgeous,  yet  clothed  in  oure  and  unaffected  diction 
—  undulating  melody  ami  classical  harmony,  are  the 
chief  cliaracteriatiea  of  H.'s  anacreontic  lyrics,  which 
have  not  only  become  the  national  poetry  of  his 
country,  but  are  even  appealed  to  as  an  oracle  on 
most  important  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The 
number  of  their  commentators  is  legion  ;  the  most 
valuable  notes,  however,  are  those  of  Shetnii,  Sururi, 
Sudi.  The  Divnn  was  first  collected  by  .Said 
Kasim  Anvari,  after  the  death  of  the  jioet.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  editions  of  H.  have  iteen  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  (1790  and  1SJ6),  at  Bombay  (1828 
— 1H*)),  atCawnpore  (18.11).  BuUk  (1S.14  and"  1S4I)), 
Constantinople  (1841),  &c  A  very  valuable  edition 
by  H.  Brockhana  is  now  in  the  course  of  pul>- 
Ucation  at  I-eiptie.  Of  translations  in  Eurojwan 
tongues,  we  may  mention  those  of  Kewitzki  in  Latin 
(Vienna,  1771) ;  Kichardson,  Jones,  Ouaeley,  Hindley, 
Rousseau,  in  English ;  and  by  Hammer- Pur gstall 
and  Daumer,  in  German. 

HAG  {Mtjxine  or  Ga»trobranchn*),  a  genus  of  carti- 
laginous fishes,  allied  to  lampreys,  and  with  them 
ranked  among  Dermopterous  Fishes  by  Owen.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  of  low  organisation,  and 
seem  to  conuect  fishes  with  cephalopodous  molluscs. 
The  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere  flexible 
cartilaginous  tube,  nor  are  there  any  other  bones. 
The  shape  resembles  that  of  an  eel  or  worm,  and 


Linmeus  placed  these  animals  among  the  Vermes. 
The  mouth  is  formed  by  a  mere  membranous  ring, 
with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upper  part,  whilst  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong  teeth, 
•lid  also  j»crforms  the  office  of  a  piston  in  the  use  of 
the  mouth  as  a  sucker.  Around  the  mouth  are 
eight  barbulea  or  cirrhi,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  tentacles  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and 
are  apparently  the  principal  special  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. There  are  no  eyes.  There  are  six  gill -bags 
on  each  side,  receiving  streams  of  water  from  the 
gullet  (•rtopha^u*)  by  as  many  tuW-s,  the  water 
being  admitted  to  the  gullet  by  an  aperture  situated 
rather  on  the  left  side,  and  carried  off  by  a  canal 
which  opens  about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the 
length.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  fin. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  very  unctuous.— One  species, 
the  Glctisocs  Hao  (J/,  ylulinosa  or  0.  c<rcua),  is 
found  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  more  common  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  where  it  is  an  object  of  dislike  to 
fiaherineu,  as  they  believe  it  to  enter  by  the  mouths 
of  haddocks  and  other  fishes  caught  in  their  lines, 
and  to  prey  upon  them  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  mere 


skin  and  skeleton.  A  fish  which  has  been  thus 
treated  is  called  a  robbed  Jish.  Six  hags  have  been 
taken  out  »f  a  single  haddock.  The  hag  is  also 
said  to  make  its  way  into  fishes  through  their  skin, 
ami  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  Borer.  Some 
suppose,  however,  that  h.igs  are  swallowed  by  the 
fishes  on  which  they  afterwards  prey.  The  glutinous 
hag  attains  a  length  of  1*2  to  15  inches,  and  exudes 
a  mucous  fluid,  which  soon  turns  into  a  kiiul  of 
jelly.  It  is  of  a  dark -bluish  brown  colour  above, 
and  whitish  Umeath.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which 
it  exudes  is  so  great  that  a  single  hag,  <  on  lined  in 
a  jar  of  water,  soon  turns  it  all  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
The  mucus  is  exuded  from  lateral  pores. 

H AGAR  (LXX.  A:i<ir),  Gen.  xvi.  ft,  an  Egyp- 
tian l>onilwoman  of  Sarah.  This  her  Semitic  name 
(the  Egyptian  is  unknown)  has  been  derived  from 
various  roots,  and  has  been  translated  accordingly 
— 'slender,'  'stranger,*  and  'flight'  (in  allusion 
to  her  after-life).  Sarah  having  remained  barren 
up  to  a  very  advanced  age,  at  last  gave  H.  to 
Abraham,  ten  years  after  his  sojourn  in  Canaan,  as 
a  concubine— according  to  the  Eastern  custom— in 
the  hojte  of  being  '  edified  through  her,'  L  e.,  estab- 
lishing a  family  of  her  own.  If.  bore  Abraham  a 
son,  whom  he  called  Ishmael  (God  has  heard),  and 
in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw  the  future  father  of  the 
progeny  promised  him.  But  sixteen  years  later, 
and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a  hundred 
years  old,  Sarah  herself  bore  Isaac ;  and  we  find 
it  significantly  rvjieated  nine  times  in  seven  verses 
(Gen.  xxi.  2—9)  that  Abraham  and  >Sarah  were 
his  parents — in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  of  certain  rumours  alxmt  Isaac's  illegi- 
timacy, spread  by  Hagar.  At  last  the  domestic 
contentious  that  naturally  arose  led  Abraham, 
though  reluctantly,  to  ca«t  out  H.  together  with 
IshmaeL  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their  way 
in  the  desert  of  Beersheba ;  how  the  water  in  the 
bottle  being  spent,  the  broken-hearted  mother  set 
herself  at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  see  his  death ;  how  her  weeping 
and  the  loud  voice  of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an 
angel,  who  pointed  out  a  well  (Temzem.  in  the 
enclosure  of  Mecca)  -  all  this  forms  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  well-known  narratives  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  New  Testament,  H.  is  referred  to  allegoric- 
ally  as  Mount  Sinai  or  'the  Jerusalem  which  now 
is'  (Gal  iv.  22).  Some  rabbinical  traditions  (Ber. 
R.  67  d.)  identify  her  with  Kcturah,  the  second  wife 
of  Abraham,  mentioned  Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  others  (Ber. 
R  SI  iL)  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who, 
seeing  the  miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of 
Abraham  in  Egypt,  said  :  '  Better  that  my  daughter 
should  be  the  slave  of  this  man  than  the  queen  of 
any  other.'  The  Mohammedans  look  upon  H.  as 
the  legal  wife  of  Abraham,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
be  buried  in  Mecca. 

HAGBERRY.  See  Bird-chzrrv  and  NrrTU 
Trice. 

HAGEN,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  Volme,  26  miles  west  of  Arns- 
berg.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  ti'J20,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  industry 
in  dyeing  and  printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  hardware. 

HAGENBACH,  Karl  Rcpolf,  German  theo- 
logian, was  born,  4th  May  1801,  at  Basel,  where 
his  father,  Karl  Friedrich  Hagenbach,  author  of 
the  Tenia  men  Klont  BaMeenjna,  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  While  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  direction  given  to  theology  by  Schleiermacher; 
and  on  his  return  to  Basel,  ne  received,  from  his 
intercourse  with  De  Wettc,  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
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development  of  his  theological  opinions.  Appointed  ,  until  Zunz,  in  his  Die  QottrMiitn*tl.  Vorir&m  dor 
•ooii  to  an  extraordinary  professorship,  he  was  raised  JwIcm  (Berlin,  1832),  not  only  proved  it*  existence 
in  1828  to  the  position  of  ordinary  professor.  He  j  by  evideuce,  but  even  restored  it  out  of  these 
delivered  to  public  audiences  beyond  the  university,   fragment*  and  parallel  {tannages  ;  and  alwmt  the 


same  time,  the  i>!d  MS.,  which  agncd  with 
statements  to  the  minutest  detail*,  was  iound  by 
Steinschneider  at  Oxford. 

For  the  general  form  of  Haggada,  its  language,  its 
sources,  and  its  development,  no  less  than  its  vast 
h  History  of  the  ISth  ]  influence  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
ita  immense  usefulness  for  historical  and  theological 
investigations,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Miprasii  and  Talmvp. 

H<ttj<jatla  *hA  Pruch  is  the  name  of  a  ritual, 
partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee,  used  on  the 
two  tirst  evenings  of  the  Passover,  which  o«>ut 


and  Xi.x.i  siiii.-c  published  through  the  pri^s  several 
courses  of  lectures  ou  the  Nature  and  History  of  the 
Reformation  (  IfV-wit  n.  (Jfmr/,.  d.  R'fi/rm«tv,n,  6  Bde., 
1834  184,1;  3te  AufL,  1851-1856),  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Church  (Arl/rrr  KirrJirwifsch.,  2  Bde., 
1855— '1857 >,  and  on  the  Chun" 
and  19th  Centuries  (Kircfi'n<j?*ch.  d.  I8~u.  19  Jakrh,, 
2  Bile,,  2te  Autl..  18iS  -1849).  His  tabular  view  of 
the  History  of  Dogmas,  published  in  1828,  is  highly 
praised,  and  his  compend  of  the  same  department 
of  historical  theology  (Lrhrbuck.  d.  Doyinmyrvk,  2 
Bde.,  18i0— 1841  ;  4te  AufL,  1858)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  Encykfopiulie  u.  MetJujd-  I  l>esides  a  brief  Jescription  of  the  exodus,  extracts 
olo>/te  d.  ThfotorfiMckm  WiMKHtclmflrn  is  one^of  the  I  from  the  Scripture,  the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mechiltha, 

Sifri,  and  the  two  Talmuds,  and  some  liturgical 
pieces.  Originally  within  a  very  small  corap.i.w, 
it  has  been  extended  to  its  present  larger  size  by 
subsequent  centuries.     Two  '  Piutiin,'  or  religions 

C>ems,  were  added  in  the  11th  c,  and  four  more 
ebrew  and  Chaldee  songs  (the  last  originally  a 
German  \'<Ak«lirtl)  as  late  as  the  14th  century. 

HA'GGAI  (Awfi*,  Ifagyctus),  the  tenth  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  tirst  of  those 
who  prophesied  in  Palestine  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Of  his  own  history,  nothing  |sisitive  is 
known.  It  is  related  that  he  was  burn  in  Babylon, 
of  priestly  lineage,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  Church  Fathers  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  exiles  who  liad  returned  with 
Zerubbal>el  and  Joshua  ;  and  Ewald  infers  from  ii.  3, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  the  tint 
temple,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  a  very  old 
man  when  he  composed  his  book.  The  time  of 
his  prophecies,  however,  is  known  with  accuracy 
to  fall  in  the  6th.  7th,  or  8th  month  of  the  second 

fear  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (cf.  Ezra,  v.  1 ;  vi  14 ; 
laggai,  iv.  24)  —  520  b.c.  Fifteen  years  had  them 
claimed  since  the  foundations  of  the  new  tciuplo 
had  liecn  laid  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Cambyscs 
and  Pseudo-Smenlis,  the  work  had  beeu  neglected, 
and  even  the  moat  zealous  men  l>egau  to  think  that 
the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  sauctuary 
was  not  yet  at  hand.  Suddenly,  H.  presented 
himself  liefore  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  and  strongly  urged  the  re-establishment  of 
the  sanctuary,  jsjintuig  at  the  same  time  to  the 
famine  in  the  laud,  as  the  divine  punishment  for 
the  culpable  neglect  of  the  j>eoplc,  who  only  thought 
of  their  own  houses,  and  not  of  that  of  God.  His 
wonls  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  building 
was  recommenced  (l).  The  second  disco ur?*  of  the 
prophet — about  a  month  later — predicts  a  still  greater 

f;lory  to  the  new  temple  than  nad  belonged  to  the 
onner  (ii.  3—9).  Two  months  afterwards,  he  had  to 
renew  his  reproaches  against  their  inertness,  and  his 
promises  of  a  blessed  future  (ii.  10-19).  The  fourth 
I  prophecy  (iL  20—23),  delivered  on  the  same  day,  is 


most  useful  manuals  for  the  student  of  German 
theology,  and  its  popularity  in  the  authors  own 
country  has  already  called  for  five  editions.  A 
History  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  several  volumes 
of  Sermons,  a  Memorial  of  De  Wctte,  and  a  work 
on  Religious  Education  in  the  Gymnasia,  have  also 
come  from  his  pen  ;  and  he  has  given  tiroof  of 
his  poetical  talents  in  two  small  volumes  of  jioetry, 
and  in  a  collection  of  [toems  entitled  LnOirr  u.  Srinr 
ZeU.  -  Of  H.'s  brothers,  Joiianx  Jakob  has  gained 
distinction  as  an  entomologist,  and  Epcarp  as  a 
physiologist. 

HA'GEKSTOWN,  a  town  in  Maryland,  United 
States,  America,  66  mill's  west-north-west  from 
Baltimore.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  nine 
churches,  two  academies,  seven  newsiiaper-offices, 
court-house,  town-hall,  almshouse,  and  jail  Pop. 
4000. 

HA'GGADA  (Heb.  from  nagad,  hagffd,  to  say. 
relate)  is  the  free,  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  chiefly  for  homiletical  purposes.  As  its 
name  signifies,  Haggada  was  something  'said'  (not 
'received,'  like  the  authoritative  Halacha)  (ij.  v.): 
legend,  saga,  tale,  gnome,  parable,  allegory  ;  in  fact, 
Metry  spriuging  up  from  the  aacrvd  soil,  wild, 
uxuriant,  ami  t-utangled  like  a  primeval  forest  [ 


I 

On  its  three  principal  directions  — the  Prnhal  or 
hermeneutical  investigation,  IJrrusfi  or  practical 
application,  and  Lod  or  mystical  illustrations  —we 
cannot  dwell  here,  nor  can  we  follow  Zunz's  minute 
divisions  of  Haggada  into  :  I.  Targumim ;  2.  Hagga- 
distic  elements  in  Halacha ;  3.  Ethical  Haggada ; 
4.  Historical  Haggada  ;  5.  Secret  esoteric  doctrine  ; 
6.  Special  Haggada.  It  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  for  m>>re  than  a  thousand  years— from  the 
Babylonian  exile  to  the  10th  c.  a.  d.  and  its 
innumerable  authors  are  either  entirely  anonymous 
or  at  best  |nteudonymous.  It  grew  into  immense 
dimensions,  as,  although  orally  delivered,  {tarts  of 
it  were  gradually  added  in  the  shape  of  marginal 
notes  or  glosses  to  Bible  MSS.,  or  were  committed 
to  writing  in  the  shape  of  inde]>endent  collec- 
tions. These  either  followed  the  order  of  the  j  directed'  to  Zerubbabel,  and  foretells  great  revo- 
Scripture,  and  were  called  after  the  special  biblical ;  lotions  and  political  changes ;  but  he,  Zerubbabel, 
book  around  which  they  had  woven  their  fabric,  j  shall 
or  they  were  arranged  and  called  after  the  Sab- 
batical and  festive  pericopes  on  which  they  treated. 
The  most  extensive  collections,  originally  composed 
of  single  fragments,  which  have  survived  are 
Mid  rash  Rabboth  (commenced  about  700  A.  D., 
concluded  about  1100  A.D.).  comprising  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  five   Megdloth,  and  the  Pesikta 


remain  a  'signet'  in  the  bauds  of  God— i. e., 
the  Jews  and  their  princely  leaders  would  not  be 
harmed. 

The  style  of  H.  is  prosaic,  and  labours  under  an 
uncommon  tain  en  ess  and  poverty  of  expression, 
principally  apparent  in  the  frequent  rejietition,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  chapters,  of  certaiu  words  and 
.  phrases,  which  could  not  well  have  been  jmrposely 
(about  700  A.  P.),  which  contains  the  most  complete  retained  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation  (Eichh. 
cycle  of  pericopes.  Strangely  enough,  this  latter  >  Einl.,  s.  599).  There  is  hardly  any  parallelism ;  but 
itself  had,  through  the  many  extracts  made  from  '  the  prophet  has  endeavoured  to  inqiart  a  certain 
it  at  an  early  period  (Jalkut,  Pesikta,  Ilabbathi, ,  vivacity  to  his  writing  by  means  of  interrogation. 
Sutarta,  tc.),  fallen  into  oblivion  since  the  15th  c.,  j  The  diction  itself  is,  generally  speaking,  pure  and 
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clear.  H.'a  name  aptiears  joined  to  that  of 
Zecliariah  in  sotue  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms 
(127  and  145-148  in  lxx..  12.r>,  126,  145-148  in 
Peahito,  111  ami  145  in  Vulgate),  a  circumstance 
which  must  |»>int  to  tin?  existence  of  an  ol<|  tradi- 
tion al«»ut  these  prophets  having  striven  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  music  an.  I  singing  of  the 
psalms  in  the  temple.  Some  critics  suppose  our 
present  book  of  Haggai  to  be  simply  an  epitome  of 
some  larger  book,  or  a  condensation  of  ll.'s  orally 
debvered  prophecies.  However  this  may  be,  they 
hare  certainly  not  gained  in  strength  by  any  such 
compression,  as  roust  well  have  been  presumed. 

HAGHE,  Loris,  a  well-known  water-colour 
painter  of  the  present  day,  was  lx>rn  in  Belgium  in 
18<>2,  Lut  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He 
first  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lithographer,  his 
most  splendid  lithographic  work  Wing  Roberto's 
'Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Iduruea,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia.'  Not  less  »u]<erb  were  his 
lithographs  of  his  own  drawings  of  old  Flemish 
interiors.  Subsequently,  he  devoted  himself  to 
painting  in  water-colours,  became  a  leading  member 
of  the  association  formed  to  promote  this  branch 
of  art ;  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  his 
productions  have  always  been  among  the  most 
attractive.  H.  displays  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  scenery  and  history  of  his  native  laud.  Among 
his  pictures  may  lie  mentioned  the  '  Palace  of  Cour- 
tray,'  and  the  '  Audience  ( "handier  at  Bruges,'  which 
axe  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  colour,  fidelity 
in  detail,  and  richness  of  architecture.  He  obtained 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

HAGKVORAPHA.   See  Bible. 

HAGUE,  orTiiK  HAGUE  (Dutch,  Oraeenhagt), 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  residence  of 
the  king,  is  a  pleasantly  situated,  well-built  town 
in  South  Holland.  Pop.  (iu  1860)  80,000.  It  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  and  shady 
avenues  of  linden-trees,  and  abounds  in  palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  stately  house*  It  has  a 
good  public  library,  containing  100,1)00  volumes,  and 
noble  galleries  of  paintings,  the  choicest  of  which, 
containing  some  of  the  most  precious  chrfa-tTvcurre 
of  the  Dutch  school,  is  in  the  |ialace  of  the  present 
king.  The  town  contains  14  churches,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  of  St  James,  founded  in 
1308,  and  distinguished  for  its  lofty  hexagonal  tower 
with  a  peal  of  38  bells.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the 
second  chain  1  per  of  the  states-general,  and  of  various 
tribunals  and  public  offices,  in  one  of  which  arc 
deposited  the  archives  and  state  (tapers  which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  republican  and  regal  govern- 
ments of  the  country  for  400  years.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  buildings  of 
the  H.  am  the  Gcvangeupoort,  or  the  prison  gate- 
house, in  which  Oldenbarucvelt,  the  brothers  De 
Witt,  awl  many  others  distinguished  iu  the  history 
of  Holland,  have  at  different  periods  been  con- 
fined ;  the  Binnetihof,  in  which  the  former  of  these 
patriots  was  executed,  and  which,  together  with 
the  Buiteiihof,  forms  an  irregular  mass  of  public 
buildings  of  various  ages,  enclosed  by  moats,  and 
approached  by  draw-bridge*.  Besides  the  various 
jKilaoes  within  the  H.  itself,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  residence  of  <bfferent  memlters  of  the  royal 
family,  or  to  the  preservation  of  various  national 
collections  of  interest,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
the  Manritz  Huis,  containing  a  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters,  the  palace 
known  as  't  Huis  in  't  Bosch  (The  House  in  the 
Wood),  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
the  miibit  of  a  noble  wood,  is  sjiecially  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  frescoes  and  other  paintings  which  it 
contains  by  Rubens,  who,  in  conjunction  with  several 


of  his  most  distinguished  jntpils,  painted  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  several  of  the  apartments.  The  H.  is 
essentially  a  city  of  fashion  and  diplomacy,  and 
dejiends  for  its  prosjicrity  almost  solely  on  the  court 
and  nobility,  having  no  trade,  ami  few  manufactures 
of  any  kind  beyond  some  foundrks  of  little  import- 
ance, and  several  factories  for  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  covered  with  hand- 
some country-seats,  surrounded  by  fruitful  gardens 
and  well -cultivated  fields ;  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  Byswick.  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  there  in  1697,  and  Schevingen.  a  famous 
bathing-place  on  the  sea-coaHt,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  cause- 
way, planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  origin  of  the 
H.  is  very  ancient ;  but  as  far  back  as  1250,  William, 
Duke  of  Holland  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  erected 
a  hunting-seat  there,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
residence  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  16th  c,  it  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  states  general ;  and 
in  the  next  century,  it  became  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  memlx»rs  of  the  House  of  Grange, 
and  amongst  others,  of  William  III.  of  England; 
while,  as  the  residence  of  the  stadtholdcrs,  it  was 
naturally  the  centre  of  the  numerous  imjiortant 
negotiations  of  European  diplomacy,  with  which 
they  were  associated.  The  H.  is  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Amsterdam,  36  miles  north,  and 
Rotterdam,  13  miles  south. 

HAGUENAU,  a  pleasant  French  town,  in  the 
department  of  Bas-Rhin,  and  formerly  a  free  town 
of  Germany  and  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  on  the 
Modcr,  18  miles  north-north-east  of  Strasbourg.  It 
was  founded  in  1164  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and, 
as  it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  imperial 
insignia,  it  was  strongly  fortined.  It  successfully 
withstood  many  sieges,  especially  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  but  on  its  occujiation  in  1675  by 
the  imperialists,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed. 
On  the  17th  October  and  the  22d  DcceniUr  1793, 
bloody  battles  took  place  here  between  the  French 
and  A  uat nans,  in  which  the  former  were  the  victors. 
IL  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry. 
Pop.  7123. 

HAHNEMANN,  Samtt.i,  a  ceb-brated  German 
physician,  was  Ikii-ii  in  April  1755,  at  Meissen,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
Saxony.  His  father-  a  painter  of  the  ware  known 
as  Dresden  china— intended  his  son  to  follow  his 
own  occupation,  but  the  boy  displayed  so  ardent  a 
love  of  letters  that  the  head-master  of  the  college 
(Fumtrnirhvlf)  of  Meissen  afforded  him  gratuitously 
all  theadvantagesof  that  institution,  and  he  remained 
at  it  till  he  was  20  years  of  age.  He  then  left 
Meissen,  with  20  crowns  as  his  whole  fortune,  and 
went  to  Leipsic,  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies. 
Here  he  maintained  himself  by  translating  works 
out  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  into  (Icmian.  By 
his  industry  and  frugality,  he  saved  enough  of  money 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Vienna,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  Quarin,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  returned  to 
Saxony,  and  settled  in  Dresden  in  the  year  1784. 
Here  he  discovered  a  new  salt  of  mercury,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mtrcurius  SoluMit  Ilnhmmanni, 
and  still  extensively-  employed  by  physicians  .in 
Germany.  He  also  published  a  monograph  ii|ton 
arsenical  jioisoning,  which  is  distinguished  by  such 
accuracy  of  observation  and  clearness  of  diction  as 
to  lie  quoted  with  approval  by  fhristi«>u  and  other 
modern  toxicologists.  After  spending  four  years  in 
Dresden,  where  he  had  for  a  time  the  direction  of  a 
large  hospital,  he  relumed  in  the  year  1789  to 
Leiiwic.  In  the  following  year,  while  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  J/Wtcu  out  of  English  into  German, 
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his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  insufficient 
explanations  advanced  in  that  work  of  the  euro  of 
ague  by  cinchona  bark.  By  way  of  cx|>eriment,  he 
took  a  large  dose  of  that  substance,  to  ascertain  its 
action  on  the  healthy  l»ody.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  he  experienced  the  symptoms  of  ague;  and  it 
then  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  reason  why 
cinch-ma  eurr*  affile  is  l*eau*e  it  ha«  the  power  to  pro- 
duce Htfiiiptunm  in  a  healthy  permn  similar  to  tho*e.  of 
ague.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  conj.-cture.  he 
ransacked  the  refills  of  medicine  for  well-attested 
cures  effected  by  single  remedies;  and  finding  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  proposed  in  an  article  published  in  I  tuff  land"  a 
Journal,  in  the  year  1797,  to  apply  this  new  principle 
to  the  discovery  of  the  proper  medicines  fur  every 
form  of  disease.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a 
case  to  illustrate  his  method.  It  was  one  of  a  very 
severe  kind  of  colic  cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  Vera- 
trum  album.  Before  this  substance  gave  relief  to 
the  patient,  it  excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his 
symptoms.  This  iuduced  H..  instead  of  droj«s  and 
grains,  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  drop  or  grain,  and 
Be  thus  introduced  infinitesimal  doses.  Some  years 
later,  he  applied  his  uew  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  belladonna  cured 
the  | « i"n  liar  typo  of  that  disease  which  then  pre  vailed 
in  Germany,  ne  proposed  to  give  this  medicine  as  a 
prophylactic,  or  preventive  against  scarlet  fever. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  extensively  employed  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  year  1810,  he"  published  his 
great  work  entitled  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  as  well 
as  into  Arabic.  In  this  book  he  fully  expounded 
his  new  system,  which  he  called  Homa>o|>athy.  See 
Hom&oi'atiiy.  His  next  publication  was  a  Materia 
Metl'ca  consisting  of  a  description  of  the  effects  of 
medicines  upon  ]>ersons  in  health.  These  works 
were  published  Wtwcen  the  years  1810  and  1821, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  founded  a  school,  and  was 
surrounded  by  disciples.  As  his  system  involved 
the  administration  of  medicines,  each  separately  by 
itself,  anil  in  doses  infinitely  minnte,  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  ajK>thecary's  intervention 
between  the  physician  and  the  patient  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  brought 
to  bear  umm  H.  an  act  forbidding  physicians  to 
dispense  their  own  medicines,  and  uith  ench  effect 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic.  The  Grand 
Puke  of  Anhalt-Kothen  api>oiiitcd  him  his  phvsi- 
cian,  and  invited  him  to  live  at  Kttthen.  Thither, 
accordingly,  he  removed  in  the  year  1821,  and  there  1 
he  prejwM-ed  various  new  editions  of  his  Oryauon  1 
and  new  volumes  of  his  Materia  Mflica  for  publi- 
cation In  1835.  he  married  a  second  time;  bis  wife 
was  a  Freuch  lady  of  considerable  position  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  left  Kothen,  and  settle*!  in  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1843.  On  the 
centenary  of  his  birth-year,  in  1855,  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  at  leipsic.  at  the  exj>ense  1 
of  his  disciples  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
other  countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  1 
authorities,  who  supplied  the  site  in  one  of  the  i 
public  places  in  their  handsome  town. 

H.  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  ■ 
great  genius,  industry,  and  erudition.    Jean  Paul  i 
Bichter  calls  him  'a  prodigy  of  philosophy  and! 
learning.'    He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  purity  of 
morals,  and  his  life,  as  well  as  his  writings,  was 
characterised  by  strong  natural  piety.     He  left  a 
numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

HAHX-HAHS",  Ii>a,  Coirvrras,   daughter  of  I 
Karl  Friedrieh,  Count  von  ILihn,  a  well-known  I 
authoress,  was  l>ora  at  Trcssow,  in  Mecklpnburg- 
Schwann,  22d  June  1805.   At  the  age  of  21,  she  [ 


married  a  relative  of  her  own ;  but  the  union 
proving  unhappy,  was  dissolved  in  1829.  The  lady 
sought  consolation  in  poetry  and  travel,  and  visited 
Switzerland,  Vienna,  Italy,  Spain,  Frane.*,  Sweden, 
and  finally  Syria  and  the  East.  In  1850,  sick  of 
her  restless  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  life,  she 
embraced  Uoman  Catholicism,  and  two  years  later, 
entered  the  mother-house  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  at  Angers.  Her  writing,  consisting  of 
]>oems.  novels,  and  voyages,  are  voluminous,  and  are 
generally  marked  by  morbid  sentimentality  and 
aristocratic  prejudice.  She  is  sometimes  clever,  and 
even  brilliant,  but  always  superficial.  Several  of  her 
novels  have  been  translated  into  English. 

HAIL,  HAILSTORM.  The  word  hail,  in 
English,  is  unfortunately  used  to  denote  two  pheno- 
mena of  apparently  different  origin.  In  French,  we 
have  the  tonus  grtle  ami  nrt  til-  the  former  of  which 
is  hail  pro]»er ;  the  latter  denotes  the  line  grama, 
like  small  shot,  which  often  fall  in  winter,  much 
more  rarely  in  summer,  and  generally  precede  snow. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  simply  the 
freezing  of  raiu-drojM  as  they  pass  in  their  fall 
through  a  colder  region  of  air  than  that  where  they 
originated.  We  know  by  balloon  ascents  and 
various  other  methods  of  observation,  that  even  in 
calm  weather  different  strata  of  the  at m<  sphere 
have  extremely  different  temperatures,  a  stratum 
far  under  the  frec7.ing-t>oint  being  often  observed 
between  two  others  comparatively  warm. 

But  that  true  had,  though  the  process  of  its 
formation  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood,  de|*  nda 
mainly  upon  the  mectiug  of  two  nearly  opposite 
currents  of  air  one  hot  and  saturated  w;th  va[s»Hr, 
the  other  very  cold  —  is  rendered  pretty  certain  by 
such  facts  as  the  following.  A  hailstorm  is  gener- 
ally a  merely  local  phenomenon,  or  at  mo*t.  ravages 
a  belt  of  laud  of  no  great  breadth,  though  it  may  be 
of  considerable  length  Hailstorms  occur  in  the 
greatest  jierfection  in  the  warmest  season,  and  at 
the  warmest  period  of  the  day,  ami  generally  are 
most  severe  in  the  most  tropical  climates.  A  fall 
of  hail  generally  pircedes,  sometimes  accompanies, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  a  thunder- shower.  A 
common  idea,  which  has  found  its  way,  as  many 
iiopular  prejudices  continually  do,  into  scientific 
treatises,  assigns  electricity  as  the  origin  of  haiL 
But  all  observation,  rightly  interpreted,  seems  to 
shew  that  electricity  and  hail  are  rtsuU*  of  the 
some  combination  of  causes. 

When  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  with  vapour,  rises 
to  a  higher  level,  meets  a  cold  one,  there  is,  of 
course,  instant  condensation  of  vapour  into  ice  by 
the  cold  due  to  extension  ;  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  generally  a  rapid  production  of  electricity,  the 
effect  of  which  ujion  such  light  masses  as  small 
hailstones  is  to  give  them  in  general  rapid  motion 
in  various  directions  successively.  These  motions 
are  in  addition  to  the  vortex  motions  or  eddies, 
caused  in  the  air  by  the  meeting  of  the  rising 
and  descending  currents.  The  small  ice-masses 
then  moving  in  all  directions  impinge  upon  each 
other  sometimes  with  great  force,  producing  that 
peculiar  rattling  sound  which  almost  invariably 
precedes  a  hail-shower.  At  the  same  time,  by 
a  well-known  property  of  ice  (Rbif.lation),  the 
impinging  masses  are  frozen  together;  and  this  pro- 
cess continues  untd  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
mass  enables  it  to  overcome  the  vortices  and  the  elec- 
trical attractions,  when  it  falls  as  a  larger  or  smaller 
hailstone.  On  examining  such  hailstones,  which 
may  have  any  size  from  that  of  a  jieo  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  or  even  an  orange,  we  at  once  recognise  the 
composite  character  which  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mode  of  aggregation.  Hailstones  are  reported 
to  have  fallen  in  tropical 
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Urge  as  a  sheep,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  ox,  or 
even  an  elephant !  But  it  is  prol>ablc  that  the 
aggregation  in  these  cases  was  produced  by  rege-  I 
lation  at  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  wheu  a  series  of ' 
large  masses  liad  impingeil  on  each  other,  having 
fallen  successively  on  the  same  spot  Whether  this 
be  the  true  explanation  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in 
British  India,  at  the  warmest  season,  hailstones  have 
remained  of  considerable  size  for  many  days  after 
their  fall.  A  curious  instance  of  the  fall  of  large 
had,  or  rather  ice-masses,  occurred  on  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  off  the  Cape  in  January  I860.  Here 
the  stones  were  the  size  of  half-bricks,  and  beat  several 
of  the  crew  off  the  rigging,  doing  serious  injury. 

Wo  may  conclude  by  a  description  (taken  from 
Hem.  de  r Acad,  de*  Science*,  1790)  of  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  hailstorms  that  has  occurred  in 
Eurt)j»e  for  many  years  back.  It  illustrates  very 
happily  the  greater  j>art  of  what  we  have  said 
about  the  origm  of  this  meteor.  This  storm  passed 
over  parts  of  Holland  and  France  in  July  1788. 
It  travelled  aimuUaneoudy  along  two  lines  nearly 

tarallel  the  eastern  one  had  a  breadth  of  from 
ilt  a  league  to  five  leagues,  the  western  of  from 
three  to  five  leagues.  The  space  between  was  visited 
only  by  heavy  rain ;  its  breadth  varied  from  three 
to  five  and  a  half  leagues.  At  the  outer  border 
of  each,  there  was  also  heavy  rain,  but  we  are  not 
told  how  far  it  extended.  The  geueral  direction 
of  the  meteor  was  froin  south-west  to  north-east 
The  length  was  at  least  a  hundred  leagues  j  but 
from  other  reiwrts,  it  may  bo  gathered  that  it 
really  extended  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  have 
travelled  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  sixteen  and  a 
half  leagues  per  hour  towards  the  Baltic,  where 
it  was  lost  sight  of.  The  haU  only  fell  for  about 
seven  and  a  half  minutes  at  any  one  place.  The 
hailstoues  were  generally  of  irregular  form,  the 
heaviest  weighed  al>out  eight  French  ounces.  This 
storm  devastated  1039  jwirishos  iu  France  alone, 
and  an  official  inquiry  fixed  the  ilamage  at  about 
24,690,000  francs — nearly  a  million  of  English  money. 

HAIMHALDA'RE,  an  old  Scotch  law-term, 
meaning  to  recover  one's  goods  and  bring  them 
home  again — now  disused. 

HAI'MSUCKEN,  or  H  AMES  (JOKES',  a  Scotch 
law-term,  denoting  the  offence  of  feloniously  assault- 
ing a  man  in  his  own  house  or  lodgings.  This  was 
an  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  offence  of  assault. 
It  was  not  so  in  England,  where  there  is  no  peculiar 
name  to  distinguish  this  from  other  assaults. 

HAIMU'RA  (Erythrinu*  macrodon),  a  large  fresh- 
■"sh  of  (juiana,  highly  ~~ 
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Haimura. 

It  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  fishes,  Erythrinidtt, 
exhibiting  relations  to  the  herring,  salmon,  and  carp 
families.  It  is  sometimes  four  feet  in  length.  The 
teeth  are  large,  and  so  formidable,  that  instance* 
are  said  to  have  occurred  of  a  captured  H.  biting  off 
hand.  The  H.  abounds  particularly  in  the 
parte  of  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 


HAINA'N,  a  large  island  in  the  China  Sea, 
constituting  a  department  of  the  province  of  K  vvang- 
tuug,  is  about  180  miles  long  and  100  broad,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  15 
miles  wide,  filled  with  shoals  and  reefs.  Its  prin- 
cipal city,  Kiung-chau,  in  20*  7  N.  Int.,  and  1 10* 
15'  E  l»ng.,  is  the  most  southern  of  the  |M>rts  open 
for  trade.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  inhabitants  give  but  a  partial  sub- 
mission to  the  Chinese.  The  population  is  alniut 
1,500,000.  Its  productions  are  rice,  sweet  |>otatoes, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  timber,  and  wax.  Typhoons 
or  cyclones  are  frequent  off  the  coast  during  the 
summer  months.  Whaling  is  pursued  here  with 
success  bv  Chinese  fishermen. 

HAINAUT,  or  HAISAULT  (Ger.  If-nnegatt), 
a  frontier  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the 
E  by  the  province  of  Namur,  on  the  N.  by  the 
province*  of  Brabant  and  East  and  West  Flanders, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  France.  Area,  1424  square 
miles  ;  | Nip,  (1859)  801,441.  The  surface  consists  in 
the  north  and  west  of  flat  and  fruitful  plain*,  the 
south  is  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  Hills 
occur  only  in  the  south-east,  ami  consequently  the 
course  of  most  of  the  rivers  is  toward  the  wi-st  awl 
north-west  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Haine 
— from  which  the  province  has  its  name  — the 
Scheldt  the  Dendre,  and  the  Saiuhre.  the  last  a 
tributary  of  the  Meuse.  The  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive ;  wheat  and  flax  are  very  extensively  grown. 
Excellent  breeds  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
arc  reared.  Toward  the  west,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mons,  are  very  extensive  coal-fields.  In  1S56, 
there  were  in  this  district  92  mines,  giving  employ- 
ment to  53,868  workmen,  who  raised  6,2 19.1. '12  tons. 
Iron  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
marble,  building  stone,  aud  limestone  are  quarried. 
Coal  is  largely  exerted.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  jH*n» 
are  extensively  manufactured. 

HAISAUT,  Fkencu.  See  the  French  depart- 
ment of  SOKD. 

HAI'NBURG,  or  HAIMBFR0,  a  small  but  old 
and  interesting  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-laud 
of  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  27  miles  east-south-east  of  Vienna,  and 
two  miles  from  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  pierced  by  two  castellated 
gates,  and  contains  an  imperial  tobacco  factory,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  an  institution  for  cadets,  and 
an  infantry  school.  Among  its  more  notable  edifices 
are  the  town-house,  with  a  Koman  altar,  a  tower, 
called  the  Koman  tower,  with  the  suppwed  statue 
of  Attila,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Castle  Hill  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed  in  l.*>°6,  when  its 
powder-magazine  was  struck  by  lightning.  1'op. 

Many  consider  H.  the  ancieut  Carnuntum,  once  an 
important  Koman  stronghold,  and  the  statiou  of  the 
Danubiait  fleet,  aud  which  rose  to  its  highest  pros- 
perity during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  However 
this  may  lie,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  remains 
of  the  fortiri  cat  ions  of  Carnuntum  arc  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  A  Roman  aqueduct  still  supplies 
the  market  of  H.  with  water.  In  the  XiM ungatlitd, 
the  castle  of  Hamburg  is  called  Heimbure,  the  U>rder 
fortress  of  the  country  of  the  Huns.  It  was  forcibly 
torn  from  the  Hungarian*  in  1042  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IIL,  and  afterwards  it  became  a  resideuoe  of 
the  Austrian  princes. 

HAIR,  including  bristles,  wool,  fur,  Ac,  is  a 
modification  of  the  Epidermis  (q.  v.),  and  consists 
essentially  of  nucleated  particles.  An  ordinary- 
hair  consists  of  a  thajt  and  a  buth.  The  shaft 
is  that  part  which  ia  fully  formed,  and  projects 
beyond  the  surface.    H  we  trace  it  to  the  akin, 
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we  find  it  rooted  in  a  follicle  in  the  cutis  or  true 
skin,  or  even  in  the  connective  or  cellular  tissue 
beneath  it  This  follicle  is  bullion*  at  its  deepest 
part,  like  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and  its  sides 
art;  liued  with  a  layer  of  cells  continuous  with  the 
epidermis.  The  layer  (6)  in  fig.  1-  according  to  Todd 
and  ltowinan  (I'hynioloyicnl  Anatomy,  vol.  u  p  417), 
'resembles  the  cuticle  in  the  rounded  form  of  its 


Fig.L 

Magnified  .fflion  of  bulb  of  ■  .mall  black 
a,  baM-ment  membrane  of  the  follicle ;  »,  later  of  epidermic 
cell*  retting  upnn  it;  e,  layer  ot  imbricated  celln.  forming 
the  outer  lamina,  or  eortrz,  .if  the  hair;  «J.  more  bulky  cells 
containing  pigment;  *,  a  mass  of  cella  in  the  uxla  of  tbo  hair, 
loaded  with  pigment. 

deep  cells,  and  the  scaly  character  of  the  more 
■ujierficial  ones,  which  are  here  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  hair  (c).  The  hair  grows  from  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  the  cells  of  the  deepest 
stratum  gradually  enlarge  as  they  mount  in  the  soft 
bulb  of  the  hair,  which  owes  its  "size  to  this  circum- 
stance. If  the  hair  is  to  be  coloured,  the  pigment 
cells  are  also  here  developed.  It  frequently  hap|>ens 
that  the  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  bulb  become  loaded 
with  pigment  at  one  jteriod,  and  not  at  another,  so 
that,  as  they  jiass  upwards  in  the  shaft,  a  dark 
central  tract  is  produced,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
and  the  hairapi>ears  hero  and  then-  to  be  tubular  ( e). 
The  shaft  U  much  narrower  than  the  bulb,  and  is 
produced  by  the  rither  abrupt  condensation  and 
elongation  into  hard  fibres  of  the  cells,  both  of  those 
which  contain  pigments  and  those  which  do  not' 
If  the  tissue  is  softened  by  acetic  acid,  these  fibres 
may  be  readily  seen  under  the 
microscope  ;  they  Men  to  be  unite. I 
into  a  solid  rod  by  a  material 
similar  to  that  which  cements  the 
scales  of  the  cuticle.  The  central 
cells,  when  filled  with  pigment  have 
leas  tendency  to  become  fibrous 
than  those  lying  more  externally; 
of  human  aai^  hence  some  writers  have  de- 
hair,  magnified,  scribed  the  centre  as  a  medulla,  in 
distinction  from  the  more  fibrous 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  they  term  the  cortex.  (This 
tubular  character  is  constant  in  the  hair  of  many 
animals,  but  is  very  variable  in  human  hair,  and 
even  in  the  same  hair  at  different  parts  of  its 
length)  The  term  cortrx  or  bark  is  more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  single  outermost  layer  of  cells 
which  overlap  one  another,  aud  cause  the  sinuous 


lines  which  arc  seen  o 
under  the  microscojie. 

In  some  hairs,  estiecially  those  which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  whiskers  of  the  various  cat*),  a  true  papilla, 
furnished  with  nerves  and  capillaries,  projects  into 
the  hair-bulb,  and  an  approach  to  this  jiapillary 
projection  may  often  be  seen  in  human  hairs. 

The  hairs,  like  epidermis,  are  thus  seen  to  be 
organised,  and  to  maintain  a  vital,  although  not 
usually  a  vascular  connection  with  the  Ijody.  The 
colour  of  hair  seems  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a 
pectdiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  sepia  tint  in  dark  hair, 
blood-red  in  red  hair,  and  yellowish  in  fair  hair. 
This  oil  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and 
the  hair  is  then  left  of  a  grayish  yellow  tint  The 
chemical  cotiqiosition  of  hair  closely  resembles  that 
of  horn,  and  will  be  described  in  the  article  Hoimy 
Tissues. 

Hair  is  extremely  strong  ami  elastic,  and  hence  its 
uses  for  the  construction  of  fishing-lines,  the  stuffing 
of  cushions,  balls,  Ac  Amongst  its  other  physical 
properties,  we  may  mention  that,  when  dry  and 
warm,  it  is  easily  rendered  electrical,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  liygroscopical ;  readily  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  from  the  body 
also,  and  yielding  it  again  by  evaporation  when  the 
air  is  dry.  Hairs  elongate  very  considerably  when 
moist  —a  property  of  which  Saussure  availed  him- 
self in  the  construction  of  his  hygrometer,  in  which 
a  human  hair,  by  its  elougation  and  contraction, 
according  as  the  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry,  is  made 
to  turn  a  delicate  index. 

Hairs  are  found  on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the* feet ;  they  differ,  however,  extremely  in 
length,  thickness,  shape,  ami  colour,  according  to 
situation,  age,  sex,  or  race.  The  differences  depend- 
ent  on  situation,  age,  and  sex,  are  so  obvious  that 
we  shall  pass  them  over  without  notice,  and  proceed 
to  the  most  important  differences  dependent  on  race. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  hair  that  grows 
ou  the  human  body,  there  are  great  differences  in 
different  races.  The  Mongols,  and  other  northern 
Asiatics  who  are  similar  to  them,  are  noted  for  the 
deficiency  of  their  liair  and  for  scanty  I  ward  a,  and 
the  same  character  is  aserilied  to  all  the  American 
nations  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  /linos, 
or  in  the  Kurilian  race,  there  are  individuals  who 
have  the  hair  growing  down  the  hack,  and  covering 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  northern  Asiatics  and 
the  Americans  have  generally  straight  lank  hair, 
while  Europeans  have  it  sometimes  straight  and 
flowing,  and  occasionally  curled  and  crisped.  Negroes 
present  every  pwsible  gradation,  from  a  completely 
crisp,  or  wliat  is  termed  woolly  hair,  to  merely 
curled,  and  even  to  flowing  hair;  and  a  similar 
observation  holds  regarding  the  natives  of  the  islauds 
in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  As  there  is  a  gener- 
ally diffused  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  African  is 
covered  with  a  species  of  wool  instead  of  with  true 
hair,  we  may  mention  that  all  true  wools  which  have 
been  examined  microscopically  (as  merino  wool,  the 
wool  of  the  tiger,  rabbit  bear,  seal,  ami  wolf-dog, 
which  were  investigated  by  the  late  Mr  Youatt), 
present  a  more  or  less  sharply  serrated  or  jagged 
surface,  while  hairs  present  merely  an  imbricated 
appearance.  This  characteristic  of  wool  is  shewn  in 
fig.  3,  where  a  represents  a  fibre  of  merino  wool, 
viewed  as  a  transparent,  and  Am  an  opaque  object 
'  Hairs  of  a  negro,  of  a  mulatto,  of  Europeans,  and 
of  some  Abyssiniana,  sent  to  me  (says  Dr  Prichard) 
by  M.  d'Abliadic,  the  celebrated  traveller,  were, 
together  with  the  wool  of  a  southdown  sheep,  viewed 
both  as  transparent  and  opaque  bodies  The  fila- 
ment of  wool  had  a  very  rough  and  irregular  surface; 
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the  filament  of  negro's  hair,  which  was  extremely 
unlike  that  of  wool  and  of  all  the  other  varieties 
mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder,  and 
the  colouring  matter  was  apparently  much  more 


abundant  than  in  the  others.'  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  above  named  difference  between  hair  and  wool 
that,  although  the  former  will  entangle  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  will  not  felt  into  a  eomjmct  mass,  which  is 
the  characteristic  property  of  good  wool. 

The  grayneas  of  hair  in  advanced  life  results  from 
a  deficient  secretion  of  pigment.  Well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  hair  has  grown  gray 
or  white  in  a  single  night,  frniu  the  influence  of 
fear,  distress,  or  any  variety  of  strong  mental  excite- 
ment It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Vauquelin  suggested"  that  it  might  result  from  the 
secretion  at  the  bulb  of  some  fluid  ({>erhaps  an  acid), 
which  jiereolates  the  hair,  and  chemically  destroys 
the  colouring  matter. 

The  chief  use  of  the  hair,  and  particularly  of 
the  fur  of  various  mammals  which  is  especially 
develnjied  in  the  winter,  is  to  protect  the  body  from 
external  cold.  Except  on  the  scalp,  and  on  the 
throat,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to  man. 
What,  then,  are  the  uses  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  and 
especially  on  the  up|>er  lip  ?  We  shall  answer  this 
question  with  an  extract  from  an  article  'On  the 
Use  of  the  Hair'  in  The  Lanctt  for  November  3, 
18»i4l :  'Mr  (."had  wick,  who  has  ilone  so  much  for 
sanitary  reform,  tells  us  that  he  was  once  very  much 
struck  by  seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards, 
with  their  moustaches  discoloured  by  a  quantity  of 
iron  dust  which  had  accumulated  amongst  the  hairs. 
Turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  it  struck  him  that  had 
not  the  dust  Wen  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator, 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs,  where  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  productive  of 
evU  consequences.  He  hence  rightly  advised  that 
the  razor  should  be  discarded  by  laWurvrs  in  all 
dusty  trades— Biich  as  millers,  lakers,  masons,  fte. ; 
by  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron  or  steel ; 
and  by  travellers  on  dusty  mads.  In  hot,  sandy 
countries,  the  use  of  the  t»eard  is  soon  discovered  ; 
and  travellers  in  Syria  and  Egypt  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  their  mouths  against  the  entrance  of  the 
h«t  air  of  the  desert.  But  not  against  dust  alone  is 
the  facial  hair  a  protection  ;  it  is  the  best  barrier 
against  cold  air,  biting  winds,  and  wheezy  fogs  that 

a   Northman  can  obtain  According  to  Mr 

Chadwick,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against 
bronchial  affections.'  In  corrol Miration  of  the  last- 
named  fact,  we  may  mention  another  of  a  still 
more  striking  character.  During  the  long-continued 
search  for  Franklin's  ex|ieditioii,  a  transport  vessel, 
the  Xtirtk  Star,  was  frozen  up  during  one  of  the 
aeverest  arctic  winters  on  record,  in  Wolstenholme 
Sound.  The  crew  maintained  their  health  perfectly 
during  all  the  trials  to  which  they  were  excised.  On 
their  return  to  England  in  the  early  summer,  they 
shaved  ofF  the  hair  that  had  been  growing  around  the 
mouth  and  throat  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  within  a  week  erertj  man  was  on  the  sick  list 
with  some  form  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disorder. 


The  length  to  which  the  hair  of  the  head  may  grow 
normally,  especially  in  women,  is  very  considerable. 
In  the  '  Hair  Court'  of  the  International  Exhibition 
(186*2),  there  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  jet-black 
hair  (British,  we  believe)  measuring  74  inches. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  an  abnor- 
ndance  of  hair  of  considerable  length  in 
n,  on  parts  where  the  hair  is  usually  little 
than  down.  A  hairy  lady,  named  Julia  Pas- 
,  sup|K>sed  to  be  a  Mexican,  was  a  few  years  ago 
exhibited  in  London.  Her  embalmed  body  is  now 
(1862)  lieing  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  we  extract 
the  following  remarks  from  a  memoir  on  her  in  The 
Lancet  for  May  3:  'The  ears,  and  all  parts  of  the 
face  except  the  eyes,  were  covered  with  hair  of 
different  lengths.  The  Ward  was  tolerably  thick, 
the  hairs  composing  it  being  straight,  black,  and 
bristly,  the  part  of  it  which  grew  on  the  sides  of  the 
chin  hanging  down  like  two  plaits.  .  .  .  The  upper 
jtortion  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  hinder  sur- 
face of  the  ears,  were  covered  with  hairs.  On  the 
shoulders  and  legs,  the  hairs  were  as  abundant  as 
they  are  occasionally  seen  on  very  powerful  men.' 

Dr  Chowne  has  described  similar  but  less  marked 
cases  of  hairy  women  in  The  Lancet  for  1843 

HAIR-DRESSING.  As  a  matter  of  convenience, 
as  well  as  of  taste  and  fashion,  the  dressing  of  the 
hair  has  received  much  attention  in  all  civilised 
nations,  ancient  and  modern.  The  growth  of  hair 
on  the  Bides  and  lower  part  of  the  male  face  has 
caused  some  |>erplexity  in  management,  and  as  a 
method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  shaving  has 
Wen  resorted  to,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
nature  gives  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female 
countenance,  and  also  to  protect  the  respiratory 
organs.  See  Bkakd.  The  Jews,  by  their  scriptural 
law,  were  enjoined  not  to  shave.  The  Romans 
shaved,  and  so  did  their  immediate  successors,  the 
Romanised  Britons.  The  Saxons  ami  Danes  did  not 
shave,  and  wore  long  hair.  The  Normans  shaved, 
but  they,  too,  adopted  long  hair  as  a  fashion  ;  and 
from  them,  and  the  more  modern  French,  the 
courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  17th  c.  adopted  the 
practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  'love-locks'  which 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  management  of  ladies'  hair,  that  the  art  of 
the  professional  hair-dresser  was  in  those  times 
mainly  exercised.  In  the  18th  c,  through  the 
influence  of  French  fashions, 
the  dressing  of  hair,  male 
ami  female,  rose  to  a  great 
pitch  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  The  hair  ot  a  lady  of 
fashion  was  frizzed  up  in 
convolutions  and  curls,  de- 
corated with  ribWns,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  tilled  with 
pomatum  and  jiowder  to  a 
degree  perfectly  monstrous. 
The  adjoining  figure  repre- 
sents one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary head-dresses.  As 
women  of  less  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted  to  follow 
these  aWurditics,  the  busi- 
ness of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  followed.  The 
cost  of  a  full  dressing  Wing, 
however,  too  high  to  W 
lightly  incurred,  often  one  dressing  was  made  to 
suffice  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  during  which  jieriod 
such  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  greasy  fabric 
undisturbed,  that  it  became  the  resort  of  insects, 
and  how  to  extinguish  these  odious  jwsts  was  in 
itself  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  From  pressure 
of  business,  it  frequently  happened  that,  previous  to 
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lialls,  ladies'  hair  had  to  be  dressed  one  or  two  days 
in  advance;  and  to  keep  the  head-dress  uninjured, 
the  lady  sat  in  a  cliair  perhaps  two  night*,  instead 
of  g>>ing  to  bed.  The  writer  of  this  has  conversed 
with  a  lady  who  in  thin  manner  sat  up  one  night 
for  the  wake  of  her  finely  jiowdcred  and  frizzed-up 
hair.  A  fixation  on  hair-powder,  along  with  the 
aiui|<lilic:itjon  of  fashions  consequent  on  the  French 
revolution,  not  only  exjielled  hair-powder  and  per- 
rtiques,  hut  brought  the  profession  of  hair  <lresser 
within  reasonable  bounds.  A*  regards  ladies'  hair, 
fashion  now  serins  to  alternate  between  braids  and 
curlx,  though  on  this,  as  on  various  other  points,  it 
Would  be  well  that  each  lady  studied  that  which 
would  be  most  becoming  to  her  person  and  com- 
plexiou.  With  respect  to  men's  hair,  short  cutting 
is  now  universal,  and  any  indulgence  in  long  hair 
hchiud  is  thought  to  mark  a  degree  of  slovenliness 
or  whimsicality  of  fancy.  Pursued  as  an  ordinary 
business  in  England  and  continental  countries,  hair- 
dressing  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  resigned 
to  men  of  colour,  and  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  hotels  they  arc  provided  with  workrooms. 

Innumerable  are  the  oils,  essence*,  and  pomades 
whk'h  are  vended  for  the  hair,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  improve  and  nourish  it.  According  to  the 
ex|<ericnc  >  of  the  l>est  perruquiers,  all  such  appli- 
cations, any  unguent  in  particular,  aud  however 
sanctioned  by  tradition,  are  injurious.  In  ordinary 
circumstance*,  regular  but  not  violent  brushing  is 
preferulilc  for  maintaining  cleanliness  and  glossiness. 
When  the  head  Incomes  affected  with  scurf  which 
the  brush  does  not  remove,  let  the  following  effica- 
cious and  simple  method  of  purification  be  adopted. 
Beat  up  an  egg,  and  rub  it  well  in  all  over  the  head ; 
then  pour  over  it  warm  water,  which,  while  removing 
the  egg,  will  likewise  carry  away  all  the  scurf;  lastly, 
dry  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  The  head  may  Ikj  hung 
over  a  small  tub  during  the  process.  After  this,  the 
hair  will  be  very  clean,  and  will  take  on  a  fine  gloss 
with  a  brush.  On  no  account  use  sharp  combs  to 
clean  the  head,  for  they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  root* 
of  the  hair,  and  after  all  fail  in  the  desired  object. 

HAIR  DYES.  Various  means  have  been  adopted 
for  changing  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  to  a 
more  favoured  one,  and  for  hiding  the  approaches  of 
age.,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gray  hairs. 
These  usually  consist  in  washing  the  hair  with  a 
solution  ol  some  metallic  salt  known  to  have  the 
effect  of  darkening  it*  colour.  These  are  the  salts 
or  oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth.  The 
most  jierfect  nnsle  of  dyeing  the  hair,  however,  is 
that  of  previously  preparing  it  by  a  complete  soak- 
ing with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  jiotosaium  ;  the 
strength  of  this  solution  must  depend  on  the  depth 
of  tint  intended  to  be  given  ;  the  stronger  the  solu- 
tion, the  darker  the  colour  will  !*.«.  When  thoroughly 
wetted,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  dry  jmrtially ;  and 
whilst  still  damp,  it  is  to  be  again  thoroughly 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  pro- 
portioned in  strength  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case 
of  the  solution  first  applied.  Tliis  makes  a  very 
permanent  dye,  which  only  requires  renewing  as 
the  new  growth  of  hair  becomes  conspicuous.  The 
fashion  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  very  ancient,  and  belongs 
aa  much  to  savage  as  to  civilised  nations;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
chiefly  used ;  and  the  ladies  of  China  and  other 
eastern  countries  al*o  resort  to  the  same :  the  juice 
of  the  petals  of  Hibiscus  Trionum,  the  Bladder- 
Ketmia,  and  probably  other  sjK-cics  of  Hibiscus,  u 
in  general  use  with  them. 

The  detection  of  stained  hair  is  sometimes  an 
object  of  medico-legal  investigation.    Lead  may  be 
detected  by  boiling  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  tests  for  Lead  (q.  v.)  to  the  acid 


solution  ;  while  the  presence  of  silver  may  be  shewn 
by  digesting  the  hair  in  ddute  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chlorine  water,  when  the  resulting  chloride  of  sdver 
may  lie  dissolved  out  with  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
^  and  submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  Silver  iq.  v.). 

HAIR  GRASS  {Aim),  a  genus  of  grasses, 

,  having  loosely  pauieled  flowers,  and  two  unequal 
glumes  containing  two  perfect  florets,  each  with 
two  thin  membranous  pahw,  of  which  the  outer  is 

,  generally  aw  tied  near  the  base.  The  species  are 
uatives  of  temjierate  ami  cold  climates.  A  numUr 
of  them  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are 

,  of  very  humble  growth,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
moors,  sandy  pastures,  and  other  situations  where 
the  soil  is  unfertile.     The  Tufted  H.,  or  TtRFY 

i  H.  [A.  caspi(oMi),  common  in  better  |>asturcs  and 
meadows,  is  a  beautiful  grass  when  in  flower,  but 

I  forms  coarse  tufts;  has  very  rough  leaves,  which, 
if  drawn  roughly  across  the  hand,  inflict  consider* 

i  able  wounds,  whence  the  plant  sometimes  receive* 
the  name  of  'Cutting  Crass.'  It  is  rejected  by 
cattle,  if  other  herbage  is  within  their  reach.  It 
attains  a  height  of  '2—4  feet,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  thatching  ricks  of  hay  or  corn,  aud  in  some 
places  for  making  mats.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in 
moist  situations,  and  indicates  a  Boil  iu  want  of 
draining.  It  is  sometimes  tolerated,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  bulk  of  Hog  Hnjt  in  moorish  grounds,  but  is 
carefully  extirpated  wherever  agricultural  improve- 
ment takes  place.  For  its  extirpation,  drainage  ia 
requisite  alsive  all  things ;  but  the  digging  out  of 
the  tufts  is  also  practised,  and  other  grasses  are 
sown  instead.  This  grass  is,  howover,  sometimes 
sown  to  form  cover  for  game,  particularly  hare*  ; 
and  in  marshy  situations,  for  sni|>es  aud  wild  fowl. 
It  is  the  winillrttrnt  of  the  Scotch.— Allied  to  the 
genus  Aim  is  Vatabrota  (q.  v.). 


^applying 


HAIR  MANUFACTURES.  These  consist  of 
fabrics  woven  or  felted  of  various  kiu<U  of  hair; 
brushes  made  of  particular  kinds  of  hair;  and 
ornamental  hair- work. 

Woven  fabric*.  -The  most  important  in  this 
country  is  the  horse-hair  cloth  so  extensively  used 
for  covering  the  seats  of  chairs,  couches,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture ;  this  is  made  of  the  long  hair 
of  horses'  tails.  As  the  hair  is  of  such  various 
colours,  it  is  necessary  to  dye  all  the  darker  shades 
so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  glossy  black  ;  this  is 
done  by  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  <cop|*»ras) 
in  the  following  manner.  The  hair  must  first  be 
cleansed  and  deprived  of  its  grease  by  soaking  it  in 
lime-water  for  a  day ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  the 
dye- vat,  which  is  thus  prepared  for  a  hundredweight 
of  hair.  Sufficient  water  to  fill  a  boiler  large  enough 
to  receive  the  hair,  is  boiled  with  60  lbs.  of  cut 
logwood  for  three  hours,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to 
cool,  when  2  lbs.  of  copjK'ras  are  added.  This  con- 
stitutes the  bath,  aa  it  is  called  ;  and  the  hair,  after 
being  removed  from  the  lime-water,  and  well  washed 
in  soft-water,  either  rain  or  river,  is  immersed  in  it 
for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  removed,  and  again  washed, 
to  free  it  from  the  superfluous  dye,  drietl,  and  shaken 
out  ready  for  use.  Perfectly  white  horse-hair  can 
be  dyed  various  colours,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
receive  the  brighter  ones,  hence  it  has  )>eeii  much 
used  of  late  years  to  produce  ornamental  hair  cloths, 
which  are  in  great  request  abroad,  especially  in 
South  America.  The  weaving  of  horse  hair  cloth 
is  different  from  that  of  other  tissues,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  hair,  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  can  only  be  used  for  the  weft,  except 
in  the  open  or  sieve  cloth  which  is  only  made 
I  in  small  squares  for  the  sieve-makers.  Each  hair 
'  has  to  be  worked  singly,  and  the  loom  requires 
J  two  persona  to  work  it    The  warp  used  is 
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worsted,  cotton,  or  linen  yarn,  generally  the  last. 
The  hairs  for  the  weft  are  kept  wet  by  the  side 
of  the  wearer,  and  are  handed  to  him  one  by  one. 
He  receives  them  on  a  kind  of  hook  at  the  end  of 
bis  shuttle,  the  hook  catching  a  knot  tied  by  the 
attendant  child  who  hands  the  hair.  In  other 
respects,  the  weaving  differs  little  in  it*  general 
character  from  that  ordinarily  employed  for  other 
fabric*.  When  the  web  is  completed,  it  is  dressed  by 
calendering,  which  gives  it  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface,  ft  in  to  lie  regretted  that  the  |iopular  taste 
in  Great  Britain  does  not  turn  t<>  the  ornamental 
kinds,  which  are  not  only  very  )>eautiful,  but  are 
durable  and  easily  cleaned.  The  true  crinoline 
cloth,  for  ladies'  dresses,  Ac.,  was  at  first  made  of 
horse-hair,  usually  the  white  kind  ;  but  the  immense 
demand  led  to  the  introduction  of  Agave  or  Aloe 
fibre,  which  soon  supplanted  it  for  most  purjKwcs, 
except  the  manufacture  of  bonnet*,  for  which 
it  is  largely  employed  both  as  a  material  for  the 
body  of  the  bonnet  and  also  as  a  trimming.  The 
tr»ii.>  in  crinoline  trimming  in  Switzerland  and 
France  is  large,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain.  Horse-hair  is  twisted  into 
thick  yarn,  and  woven  into  sacking  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  Anatolia  and  Roumelia ;  and  cow-hair 
is  worked  up  into  a  rough  yarn,  and  is  woven 
into  earitets  in  Germany ;  and  in  Norway  is  made 
into  socks  by  the  peasants.  Pig's  hair  is  similarly 
employed  in  China;  and  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories,  dog's  hair  is  used  for  the 
nine  pur|K«v.  The  goat's  hair  of  Tibet  and  Persia, 
and  the  camel's  hair  used  in  weaving,  belong  rather 
to  the  true  wools,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  Wool. 

The  difference  Wtween  hair  and  wool  depends 
chiefly  n|*on  the  greater  or  less  smoothness  of  the 
surface  of  each  iibre,  hence  the  hairs  which  are 
smoothest  cannot  easily  be  felted,  for  if  brought  into 
contact,  they  have  no  projections  of  the  surface  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  away  from  each  other ;  but 
some  of  the  hairs  proper,  by  a  little  preparation, 
may  be  so  roughened  as  to  fit  them  for  felting. 
Thus,  coney  wool,  or  the  hair  of  rabbits  and  hares, 
if  properly  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  loses  its  straight  and  smooth  character  in 
drying,  and  is  then  readily  felted. 

'flu-  shorter  kimla  of  horse-hair  from  the  manes 
ami  tula,  also  cow -hair  and  the  softer  kinds  of  pig- 
hair,  are  twisted  into  rojves,  which,  after  lieiug  boded 
and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  are  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  hair  retains  the  twist  given  it,  and  is 
then  used  for  stuffing  seats  of  chairs,  Ac. 

BmiJw*  of  hair  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  are  made 
of  the  stiff  hairs  from  the  backs  of  pigs,  and  others 
are  made  of  the  soft  hairs  of  the  camel  and  other 
animals.  The  hairs  for  the  first  kind  are  called 
bristles  (see  Bristles),  which  constitute  an  important 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  They  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hair  and  clothes  brushes, 
tooth  aud  uad  brushes,  house-sweeping  brooms,  the 
larger  kinds  of  painters'  brushes,  jfce.  The  second 
kind  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  fine  brushes  or  hair-pencils  used  by  painters 
and  artists.  The  best  bristles  come  from  Russia 
Besides  the  camel,  hairs  are  yielded  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  badger,  sable,  goat,  dog,  Ac  In  both 
cases,  the  sorting  of  the  hairs  into  lengths  is  a  very 
imjtortant  and  troublesome  matter.  Generally,  it 
is  done  by  placing  the  hairs  in  small  boxes  (with 
the  ti|»  upward),  sufficiently  deep  to  keep  them 
upright ;  and  the  sorter  then,  with  nice  eye 
and  hand,  selects  the  sizes,  by  pulling  out  all  the 
longest,  as  they  overtop  the  others ;  then  the  next 
sue,  and  so  on.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  for 
artists'  pencils,  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation, 

Several  attempts 


have  been  made,  iu  Russia  and  in  this  country, 
to  sort  bristles  by  machinery,  and  one  person  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  with  a  rude  wooden  machine. 
But  tho  really  successful  manufacture  of  a  machine 
which  can  be  made  generally  available,  belongs 
apparently  to  Mr  W.  S.  Yates  of  Leeds,  who 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  (1S62) 
a  machine  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity,  which 
sorts  into  ten  sizes,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
Most  hair-brushes  are  required  to  have  the  bristles 
or  hairs  placed  with  great  evenness,  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  surface  outward ;  but  in  the  case 
of  those  which  are  called  artists'  and  painters1 
pencils,  their  value  consists  in  having  a  fine  point, 
so  that  the  selection  of  the  hairs  s»  as  to  insure 
this,  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  first  step  is,  after 
selecting  a  small  quantity,  to  see  that  all  the 
tips  are  in  one  direction  ;  this  is  usually  done  in 
removing  them  from  the  skin,  a  |»air  of  rfat-hladed 
pincers  being  employed  to  hold  each  cut  of  hairs, 
whilst  the  knife  or  shears  severs  them  from  the 
skin.  They  are  then  placed  in  small  shallow  tin 
boxes,  with  the  tijw  upward;  and  the  box  Wing  care- 
fully shaken,  and  gently  struck  on  the  bottom  untU 
the  hairs  have  completely  arranged  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  they  are  then  picked  out,  as 
Wfore  descritied  ;  each  size  is  placed  by  itself ;  and 
the  brushmaker.  according  to  the  kind  of  pencil  he 
is  making,  takes  the  proper  size,  and  separating  a 
sufficient  numU-r,  they  are  placed  upright  in  another 
little  tin  box,  but  now  with  the  root-end  of  the 
hairs  uppermost,  so  as  to  insure  the  tips  being 
perfectly  even,  which  is  further  insured  by  gently 
tapping  the  Wx  as  Wfore.  Fine  thread  is  then  !<>o|>ed 
round  the  base  of  the  little  bundle  of  hairs,  and 
securely  tied  ;  sometimes  more  than  one  ligature  is 
thus  made ;  aud  the  brush,  now  so  far  completed,  only 
requires  its  handle  of  quill  or  wood,  according  to  its 
size  and  character.  Artists'  pencils  Wing  of  various 
Bizes,  and  many  extremely  small,  several  kinds  of 
qudls  are  required.  These  arc  obtained  from  several 
birds,  as  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  fowl,  pigeon,  lap- 
wing, and  even  such  small  ones  as  the  lark  and 
thrush.  Previous  to  receiving  the  brush,  the  quills, 
Wsides  Wing  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  have  to 
W  further  prepared  by  soaking  in  water,  to  prevent 
them  splitting,  as  the  thick  end  of  the  brush  is 
Wing  pushed  down  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower 
end.  They  also  contract  somewhat  in  drying,  and 
consequently  hold  the  brush  very  tightly. 

Orriaiiieiiliil  Hnir-wrlt  consists  chiefly  of  the 
human  hair  plaited  into  chains,  guards,  Ac.,  or 
worked  up  into  various  other  fanciful  devices,  as 
souvenirs,  4c.  Under  this  head  we  may  also  uieu- 
tion  those  manufactures  of  the  human  hair  which 
arc  either  required  to  supply  a  jiersonal  deficiency, 
or  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashiou.  To  the  former 
class  Wlong  the  wig,  the  front,  and  other  imitations 
of  the  natural  covering  of  the  human  head  ;  and  to 
the  latter,  a  variety  of  contrivances,  whose  myste- 
rious names  are  only  known  to  barbers  and  ladies' 
maids,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  ap|>earancc  of 
greater  abundance  to  the  naturafsupply. 

The  wig,  like  all  other  portions  of  human  attire, 


has  undergone  a  great  many  variations  in 
In  the  present  day,  the  great  object  is,  in  the  first 
place,  as  far  as  )>o*sible,  to  imitate  nature,  and 
deceive  the  eye ;  aud  secondly,  to  produce  wigs  of 
extreme  lightness — a  full-sked  peruke  randy  Wing 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight.  A  full 
head  of  hair,  from  a  young  womau's  head,  will 
sometimes  weigh  five  or  six  ounces.  There  are  two 
heads  of  hair  iu  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  are  in  the  raw  state  as  imported,  and  weigh 
together  1 1 1  ounces. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  hair  used  in  Great  Britain 
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is  received  through  French  dealers,  who  collect  it 
from  Holland  and  (Jermany.  as  well  as  from  the 
various  departments  of  their  own  country.  The 
light  colours  are  usually  obtained  from  the  former 
countries,  and  the  dark  shades  from  Brittany.  This 
does  not  arise  fn.tn  the  circumstance  that  these 
countries  yield  the  finest  heads  of  hair,  but  because 
the  poverty  of  the  jieople  causes  it*  sale  to  l>e  a 
matter  of  inportaDOA,  and  the  jieculiar  fashion*  of 
the  country  head-dresses  render  its  loss  of  less 
consequence. 

The  wholesale  price  of  long  hair  is  from  30*.  to 
60s.  per  lb.,  and  the  peasants  of  France  alone  supply 
20,000  llw.,  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  The  average 
imjxirts,  during  the  last  four  years  from  France, 
has  lieen  14,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £28,000. 
Besides  the  ini|>orts  from  France,  which  chiefly  com- 
prise the  darker  colours,  a  considerable  quantity 
comes  from  Germany,  usually  of  light  shades. 

HAIR-POWDER,  a  pure  white  powder,  made 
from  pulverised  starch,  scented  with  violet  or  some 
other  perfume,  and  at  one  time  largely  used  for 
powdering  over  the  head.  The  strange  fashion  of 
using  hair-powder  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
some  of  the  ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  .St  Germain, 
in  France,  whitening  their  heads,  to  render  them- 
selves more  attractive.  Introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  the  fashion  lieeame  universal  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  and  by  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  To  make  the  jtowder  hold,  the  hair 
was  usually  greased  with  pomade,  ami  accordingly 
the  fashion  was  extremely  troublesome.  An  act  of 
parliament  fixed  that  the  fiue  dust  of  which  the 
powder  was  composed  should  be  made  from  starch 
alone  ;  and  we  haru  from  the  Gmtlrmnn*  Mwjnzine, 
that  on  November  20,  1746,  fifty-one  hart  ten  were 
convicted  In-fore  the  Commissioners  of  Kxcise  at 
London,  and  fined  £'20  each,  for  having  in  their  keep- 
ing hair- powder  not  made  of  starch,  contrary  to  act 
of  parliament ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
forty-nine  others  were  fined,  for  the  like  offence,  in 
the  same  penalty.  In  17'J5,  a  tax  was  first  put  on 
the  use  of  hair-|K»wder,  and  at  one  time  yielded 
£20,000  per  annum,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  causing 
hair-jHiwiler  to  fall  into  general  disuse.  The  French 
revolution,  which  overturned  so  many  institutions, 
contributed  also  to  the  people  of  huro|>e  return- 
ing to  natural  and  unjMiwdcrvd  hair.  When 
gentlemen  first  left  off  hair-powder  with  queues, 
they  wi  re  considered  very  unfashionable ;  and  the 
custom  of  having  the  hair  cut  short,  or  cropped 
above  the  ears,  which  is  quite  universal  at  present, 
was  then  deemed  vulgar.  Hair-powdering  for 
many  years  has  been  indulged  in  only  by  a  few 
old  gentlemen,  and  even  these  adherents  of  the  once 
prevailing  fashion  have  almost  disapjiearvd.  It  is 
continued  by  some  of  the  footmen  of  the  nobility 
ami  higher  ranks  as  part  of  their  livery  ;  anil  occa- 
sionally, at  public  or  private  hah  atriumf*,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  ap|»car  with  their  heads  powdered. 
The  tax  on  hair-jwwder  is  £1,  3».  Gtl.,  which  in  1861 
■was  assessed  on  972  jiersons  in  Kngland  and  Scot- 
land, Ireland  U-ing  exempt  from  the  tax. 

HAIR  SPRING.    See  Baiance -Spriso. 

HAIR-TAIL  {Trirhiurug),  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terous  fishes,  which,  on  account  of  their  compressed 
and  very  elongated  form,  have  been  classed  in  the 
Ribbon-fish  family,  but  are  otherwise  allied  to  the 
mackerel,  tunny,  *c,  and  are  therefore,  in  recent 
systematic  works,  referred  to  the  family  Scumbmdt& 
The  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  whole  back,  and 
is  spiny  throughout ;  there  are  no  ventral  tins, 
no  anal  tin,  and  no  tail  fin,  the  tad  ending  in  a 
single  elongated  filament  One  species,  the  Silvery 
H.  (71  lepturus),  sometimes  called  the  Blade-fish,  is  | 


found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  been  cast  on 
the  shores  of  Britain,  but  is  more  common  in  warmer 
regions.  It  is  called  Sabre- fish  in  Cuba.  It  some- 
times attains  a  length  of  twelve  feet  Its  tlcsh  is 
good. — An  Fast  Indian  s|iccies,  the  Savala  (7*. 
.StimUt),  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  and  commonly 
sold  in  the  markets  of  India. 

HAIRS,  in  Botany,  are  very  different  from  the 
liair  of  animals,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable general  resemblance,  and  the  some  purpose 


Fig.  1.— Hairs  of  Plants. 


(Copied  from  the  Micnyra)>hif  Pictiwtr?  i 
I,  hair  of  Delphinium  P  ir  atifldum-  irmnnln.-d  Sue  diameters  ; 
8,  hair  of  Anchnsa  t'ri»pa— 2(»>  diameter*  ;  ."«.  like  hair* 
from  the  we  I  of  Cobtea  Scandi-n*— Ml  dianu-ti-r* ;  4.  atellate 
hair  of  ivy  l.-nf  1ml  diameter*  .  5,  branched  hair  of  Verhua. 
cum  Thapiui— - S  diameter*  ;  B,  »lellarc  hair  nf  Alymutn — 
100  diameter*  ;  7,  horizontal  italked  hair .  f  firevillen  I.iiht- 
dophvlla— 30  diameter*-,  «.  anmilated  hair*  from  aeed  of 
Hurllla  Formosa,  in  water — 40  diameter*  :  BVi.  detach*!  cell 
wall— am  diameter*  :'  9,  irlandular  hair  of  Byron  in  Alba— So 
diameter* ;  10,  hair  from  the  *wd  of  a  S»Wl»-ao  diameters. 


Fig.  2.  —Hatrs  of  Plants. 
II,  branched  hair  of  Altemntitlicra,  Axillaris  If"  diameter*; 
It,  hair  from  the  »ecd  of  Acanthodium  S|.i,-atum-  30 
diameter*;  a,  frairment  of  a  branch -Jim  diameter ;  13, 
hair  from  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum  Majiuv-Mi  diameters ; 
M,  branched  hair  from  epidermis  of  Si.ymhntim  Sophia— SO 
diameters;  15,  T-»huped  hair  of  Harden  it'hryMnttu-mum — SO 
diameters ;  IS,  spiral  flbroui  haira  from  need  of  Cullumia 
Grandiflora,  in  water— SO  diameter*;  a  and  6,  fragment* 
shewing  the  cell  wall  and  free  fibre. 

of  protection  from  cold  and  from  various  atmospheric 
influences  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  served  by 
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them.  They  are  produced  hy  no  special  organ 
analogous  to  the  bulbs  from  which  the  hairs  of 
animal*  gr»vr,  but  arc  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a 
single  elongated  cell ;  some  of  several  cells  |ilaced 
end  to  en<L  The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite 
between  the  most  elongated  hairs  and  the  mere 
warts  or  rugosities  which  often  appear  on  the 
surface  of  plants.  In  like  manner,  hairs  pass  into 
brirtlt*  \*eht)  and  prickles  {acttlei),  which  are  merely 
stronger  and  harder  hairs;  but  spines  or  thorns  are 
totally  different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the  stem 
or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glamh,  which  are  cells  or  clusters  of  cells,  pro- 
ducing secretions  ;  hairs  often  arise  from  glands, 
and  then  generally  serve  as  ducts  through  which 
the  secretion  may  pasa ;  but  hairs  also  often  bear 
glands  at  their  apex.  Stinging  hairs,  as  in  Kettles, 
Loasas,  and  some  MaJpightas  "(see  these  heads),  are 
ducts,  with  venom-secreting  glands  at  their  bate. 

HA'JDUK  (in  ancient  Latin  documents,  JIaj- 
don's)  is  the  name  for  the  population  of  a  free 
district  called  Hajdu  Keriilet,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hungary.  The  H.  are  direct  descendants  of 
those  warriors,  who,  during  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  l»  t ween  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg  and  the 
Protestant  insurgents  of  Hungary,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Prince  Stephen  Bocskay's  valiant  armies. 
The  II.  enjoyed  privileges  of  nohilitv,  and  immu- 
nities from  taxation  ever  since  1G<I."».  in  which  year 
the  whole  tract  of  land  they  are  in  |»o*se*sion  of 
to  the  present  day  was  given  them  by  the  al>ove- 
named  munificent  prince.  Notwithstanding  repented 
attempts  made  bvthe  Austrian  government  against 
their  privileges,  the  II.  retained  the  peculiar  organ- 
isation of  their  district,  until  afW  the  disastrous 
inane  of  the  struggle  in  18-18— 18-19,  when  they 
were  reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  so-called 
hereditary  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  H.  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Calvin's  doctrines  (designated  during  a  long 

Esriod  'the  Hungarian  Faith,'  in  opposition  to 
other,  who«e  followers  were  chiefly  among  the 
Slaves  of  Upper  Hungary).  The  H.  are  almost 
exclusively  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  with  the 
simplicityof  manners  unite  all  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  their  ancestors.  Their  total  numl>er 
amounts  to  70,000,  forming  six '  towns.'  The  political 
chief  of  the  district  bears  the  title  of  Captain. 

HA  J I LIJ,  or  BITO-TREE  |  Balanitet  .Egyptian), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Amyrilocetr,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  of  Central  Africa,  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  a  dnipe,  which  is  edible,  and  from  the  seeds 
of  which  a  lixed  oil  is  expressed,  called  Ztichun. 
So  much  is  tbia  tree  valued  in  Central  Africa,  that 
there  is  a  common  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  milch 
cow  and  a  bito-tree  are  the  same.    (Barth's  TravtU.) 

HAJJ  (HA  J  I,  HAGtJE),  (Hub.  Hag,  one  of 
the  three  festivals  appointed  to  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem),  Arab,  pilgrim- 
age, emphatically,  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  tq.  v.)  or 
temple  of  Mece.i,  which  every  Mohammedan,  male 
or  female,  whine  means  and  health  permit,  is  bound 
to  perform,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  otherwise, 
*  he  or  she  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian.' Mohammed,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
abolish  altogether  the  old  custom  of  pilgrimage — 
prevalent  among  most  peoples  in  ancient,  and  some 
even  in  modern- time*,  and  perhaps  arising  from  an 
innate,  instinctive,  travelling  propensity,  but  is  not 
unfrequently  fraught  with  mischievous  consequence* 
— was  compelled  finally  to  confirm  it,  only  taking 
core  to  annul  its  idolatrous  rites,  ami  to  destroy  the 
great  number  of  ancient  idols  around  Mecca.  The 
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12th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  the  Dsul 
Hajjeh,  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
solemnities,  and  the  pilgrims  have  to  set  out  for 
their  journey  one  or  two  months  before  (in  Shawftf 
or  Dhulkada),  according  to  the  respective  distances 
they  have  to  traverse.  They  first  assemble  at 
certain  variously  appointed  places  near  Mecca,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  holy  month,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rites  is  made  by  the  male  oilgrims 
hen?  first  putting  on  the  Ihram  or  sacred  habit, 
which  consists  of  two  woollen  wrappei  • — one  around 
their  middle,  the  other  around  their  shoulders ; 
their  head  remains  bare,  and  their  slippers  must 
neither  cover  the  heel  nor  the  instep.  It  is  enjoined 
that  the  pilgrims,  while  they  wear  this  dress,  should 
be  particularly  can-fid  to  bring  their  words  and 
thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
territory  they  now  tread,  a  territory  in  which  even 
the  life"  of  animals  is  to  lie  held  sacred  from  any 
attack.  Arrive!  at  Mecca,  the  pUgrims  proceed  at 
once  to  the  temple,  and  begin  the  holy  rites  there 
by  walking  first  quickly,  then  slowly,  seven  times 
round  the  Kaalia,  starting  from  the  corner  where  the 
black  stone  is  fixed  (Tawaf).  This  ceremony  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sai,  or  ninning,  likewise  performed  first 
slowlv,  then  quickly,  between  the  two  mounts  Safa 
ami  Merwa,  where,  before  Mohammed's  time,  the 
two  idols  Asaf  and  Nayelah  had  been  worshipped. 
The  next  rite  takes  place  on  the  ninth  of  the  Ilhul- 
hajja,  and  consists  in  the  Wukuf  or  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  mountain  of  Arafat,  near  Mecca, 
till  sunset  The  whole  of  the  succeeding  night  is 
spent  in  holy  devotions  at  Mogdalifa,  between 
Arafat  and  Mina.  The  next  morning,  by  daybreak, 
the  pilgrims  visit  the  Mashcr-al-Harami  the  sacred 
monument  (a  place  where  the  Prophet  sto->d  so  long 
in  prayer  that  his  face  began  to  shine),  and  then 
proceed  to  the  valley  of  Mirra,  where  they  throw 
seven  (or  seventy)  stones  at  three  pillars,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  devil  to  flight  The  pilgrim- 
age is  completed  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
sacrifices  on  the  same  day  ami  in  the  same  place. 
The  sacrifice  over,  they  shave  their  heads  and  cut 
their  nails,  burying  the  latter  on  the  same  spot 
They  then  take  leave  of  the  Kaaba,  and,  taking 
with  them  some  sacred  souvenirs,  such  as  dust  from 
the  Prophet's  tomb,  water  from  the  well  Zcmzem, 
he,  they  proceed  to  their  homes.  The  return  of 
the  holy  caravans  ia  watched  everywhere  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicings.  Henceforth,  the  pilgrim  never 
omits  to  prefix  the  proud  name  of  Hajji  to  his 
name.  It  is  permitted  that  those  who,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  an?  incapacitate!  from  performing 
the  holy  journey  themselves,  may  send  a  Bulwtitute, 
who  acts  as  their  representative  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  this  substitute  has  no  share  whatever 
in  the  mcnts  and  rewards  belonging  to  the  Hajj 

HAKE  [Mrrluciiu),  a  genus  of  tidies  of  the  cod 
family  (Oadida),  having  a  flattened  head,  an 
elongated  body,  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  first 


Hake  {Mrriuciui  vulgarit). 

is  short,  and  the  second  very  long,  one  very  long 
anal  tin,  and  the  mouth  destitute  of  barl>els.  One 
species,  the  Common  11.  (M.  vulgaris),  is  found  in 
the  British  seas,  in  those  of  the  north  of  Eunipe, 

It  is  sometimes  three 
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or  four  feet  in  length ;  aod  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
grayish  on  the  hack.  It  u  a  wry  voracious  fl«h, 
devouring  great  nuuilters  of  herring*  and  pilchard*  ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  f/'rrin'j  Halt, 
It  is  a  coarse  fish  ;  iU  flesh  white  and  flaky  ; 
hut  it  is  important  vi  an  article  of  human  food  and 
of  commerc:  ;  being  salted  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  cod  and  ling,  in  common  with  which  it 
receive  m  thin  8t.it.;  the  name  of  ttrftjUh.  It  is 
generally  taken  by  lin<-»,  like  cod  and  lin^'.  In  the 
spawning  season,  when  it  k'fin  near  the-  tK.ttotn,  it 
ia  sometimes  caught  by  trawl-nets.— Other  species 
of  H.  are  found  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

HAKIM  EES  ALLAH,  or  BEX  HASHEM. 
calb-d  Mckanna  {the  Veiled),  or  Sagende  Nah 
(Moon -maker),  the  founder  of  an  Arabic  sect  who 
firit  apjieared  in  the  hth  c,  during  the  reign  of 
Mah.vh,  the  third  Aluaasidiau  calif,  at  Xeksheb, 
or  Mcru  in  Khora#Aan.  H.  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced hit  extraordinary  carver  as  a  common 
soldier,  but  to  have  soon  l«eeii  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  finally  to  liave  put  himself  at  the 
hrjul  of  a  l«and  of  his  own.  In  a  fight,  an  arrow 
pierced  one  of  his  eye*,  and  in  order  to  hide  this 
deformity,  he  henceforth  constantly  wore  a  veil  a 
habit  attributed  by  other  writers  (Khondemir,  kc.) 
to  a  desire  to  conceal  bis  extraordinary  ugliness  - 
by  his  own  followers,  however,  to  the  necessity  of 
shrouding  the  dazzling  rays  which  issued  from  his 
divine  countenance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
H.  set  himself  up  as  God.  He  had  first,  he  said, 
assumed  the  body  of  Adam,  then  that  of  Noah,  and 
subsequently  of  many  other  wise  and  great  men. 
The  last  human  form  he  pretended  to  have  adopted 
was  that  of  Abu  Moslem,  a  prince  of  Khorasaan. 
Thalari  sees  in  this  idea  of  metempsychosis  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  Shekinah— the  divinity 
resting  on  some  one  chosen  j>erson  or  place  -and 
concludes  that  H.  may  have  l»een  a  Jew.  He 
appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
legerdemain  and  'natural  magic,'  principally  as 
TuganLj  producing  startling  effects  of  light  and 
colour.  Among  other  miracles,  he  for  a  whole 
week,  to  the  great  delight  and  bewilderment  of  his 
soldi  ere,  caused  a  moon  or  moons  to  issue  from  a 
deep  well ;  and  so  brilliaut  was  the  appearance  of 
'  minaries,  that  the  real  moon  quite  dis- 
.  by  their  side.  H.  found  many  adherents  ; 
his  little  band  increased  so  rapidly,  that  en- 
long  he  was  able  to  seize  upon  several  fortified 
places  near  the  cities  of  Tsekshcb  and  Kedi. 
sultan  Maiuvii  inarched  against  bnu,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  the  last  stronghold  in  which  he 
had  fortified  himself,  together  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army.  H-,  however,  having  first  poisoned 
his  soldiers  with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,  threw 
himself  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  burning  acid  of 
such  a  nature  that  his  l»ody  was  entirely  dissolved, 
and  nothing  remained  but  a  few  hair*:  in  order 
that  the  faithful  might  believe  him  to  have  ascended 
to  heaven  alive.  Some  remnants  of  his  sect  Btdl 
exist,  and  their  outward  distinguishing  badge  is  the 
white  garb,  which  they  wear  in  memory  of  the  white 
garb  worn  by  their  divinity,  as  a  standing  token 
of  opj«*ution  to  the  black  colour  adopted  by  the 
Ahasitidiau  califs.  H.  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  romances,  of  which  the  one  contained  in  Moore's 
Lalla  Iloukh  is  the  must  brilliant  ami  I  ►est  known. 

HAKLUYT,  or  HACKLFYT,  RirrtAiin,  an 
English  author,  was  liorn  in  1553.  While  at  West- 
minster School  he  eagerly  perused  narratives  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  continued  this  course  at 
Christ-churcli,  Oxford,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
1675.  Being  appointed  lecturer  on  geography  or 
lography  in  that  university,  he  introduced  the 


use  of  globes  and  other  geographical  appliances 
into  English  Si-hiola.    Private  individuals,  as  well 
as  commercial  companies  an-1  towns,  consulted  hua 
respecting  nautical  enterpruw*.    In  the  year  1594. 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  English  end  assy  to 
Paris,   where  be    had  Laudonmrre  s  manuscript 
narrative  of  the  discovery  of  Florida  printed, 
in  French  and  afterwards  in  English,  at  fus 
expense.   On  his  return  te  England,  with  the  : 
aoce  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  he  began  te  collect 
materials  for  the  hirtory  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  his  countrymen.    He  published  the  fruits  of  his 
researches,  in  notices  of  more  than  200  voyages, 
under  the  title    Principal  Xrtcifjatioii*.  Youaq'*, 
Traffiques,  and  Ditvr^rirt  of  the  EnglUh  Xntiu*, 
(Loud.    1580;   new  edit,  5  vols.  Lond.  1"*"U — 
1HI2).    Government  rewarded  him  by  bestowing 
:  upon  him  a  prebend  in  Westminster  Abliey.  anil  a 
living  in  Suffolk.    A  work  entitled  A  S'lrction  of 
Curious,  Hare,  and  Early  Yoyoy*  and  Hvilori**  of 
I  /ntrrrtti  ia  LKtcomv*,   4c.  chiefly  published  by 
1  H,  or  at  his  suggestion,  but  not  includeii  in  his 
celebrated  compilation  (4to,  Load.  1 61      forms  a 
I  supplement  to  the  alwve  works.    He  died  in  1616, 
ami   was  buried   in   Westminster  Abbey.  H.'s 
i  unpublished  manuscripts  were  made   use  of  by 
'  I'urchas  in  his  Pilifrims.    An  island  in  Baffin  i  Bay 
j  was  named  after  him  by  Bylot  and  a  promontory 
|  in  Sjiitzbergen  by  Hudson.     The  Hakluyt  SocUty, 
I  instituted  in  IS  46.  likewise  took  its  name  from  him. 
|  Its  object  is  the  publication  of  all  the  histories  of 
j  the  earlier  vnyap*  and  travels. 

HAKOD A'DI,  the  most  northern  of  the  opened 
'ports  of  Japan,  situated  in  41°  AM  >*.  lat,  and  141* 
j  15'  E.  long.  The  town  stretches  three  miles  along 
|  the  base  of  a  lofty  prorooutory,  which  juts  out  into 
j  the  strait  of  Tzagar,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low  alluvial  isthmus,  and  separated 
from  the  mountainous  region  to  the  north  by  a 
plain  Ixirderwd  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The 
adjacent  scenery  is  striking  and  iiicturesque,  closely 
resembling  that  of  Gibraltar,  li.  was  ceded  to  this 
Tycoon  by  the  Prince  of  Matsumai  in  1854.  It 
was  then  a  poor  fishing -village,  but  is  likely  to 
bocome  a  place  of  much  political  and  commercial 
importance.  It  is  at  present  a  small  town  with 
about  1000  houses  of  a  single  stery,  fragde  wooden 
buildings  with  single  roofs,  which  arc  retained  in 
their  j)laces  by  cobble  stones.  Each  house  lias  ou 
its  roof  a  tub  filled  with  water  for  use  iu  case  of 
lire.  The  street*  are  between  30  and  40  feet  wide, 
clean,  well  drained,  and  macadamised.  Considering 
the  latitude  of  H,  its  climate  is  severe,  and  during 
its  winter  season  the  thermometer  has  been  found  to 
indicate  IS*  Ih'Iow  zero.  The  observations  of  1S59 
make  its  summer  very  nearly  corresjHind  to  tliat 
nf  Edinburgh.  The  snow  disappears  about  the 
beginning  of  April  (though  it  often  lies  on  tho 
mountains  until  mid-summer^ ;  and  torrents  of  ram, 
brought  up  from  the  Pacific  by  the  south-east  wind, 

5uickly  deluge  the  recently  snow-denuded  ground. 
L  is  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  yet  longevity  ia 
frequent  The  harliow  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  the  world,  but  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  harliour.  Dried 
fish  ami  sea-weed  are  largely  exported.  H.  main- 
tains commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  large  ports 
of  Japan,  and  more  than  1000  junks  may  some- 
times lie  seen  in  the  harbrmr.  it  is  valuable  to 
foreigners  chiefly  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
The  whalemen,  who  find  in  the  neighbouring 
a  rich  field  for  the  pursuit  of  their  calling 
obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  supplies  of  (lotatoca,  this 
important  esculent  having,  as  Dr  Maegowan  states, 
been  recently  cultivated  with  gr-iat  success  by  the 
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native*.  By  article  three  of  the  Treaty  of  Yetlo 
(August  26,  1858).  H.  was,  together  with  Kana- 
aova  aod  Nagasaki,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
from  the  lit  July  1859.— See  Treaty  between  Her 


turned  down  as  a  hook,  for  use  in  tearing  down 
works  against  which  an  attack  is  made.  The  nonour 
of  inventing  the  halberd  is  contested  by  the  Swiss 
and  Danes,  but  probably  each  produced  something 
resembling  it    Its  name  appears  to  be  derived 


m  1839    18fi0,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  (Lond.  1801). 


HALACHA  (Rule)  is  the  general  term  for  the 
Jewish  oral  law,  which  runs  jviralUJ  with  the 
written  law  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  is  supposed 
to  l>e  like  this,  of  divine  origin.  Its  relation  to  the 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  an 
amplified  code  to  the  fundamental  religious,  and 
civil  maxims- such  as  the  changes  wrought  by  time 
in  th«  inner  and  outer  relations  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing people  would  of  necessity  produce.  Handed 
down  through  a  long  chain  of  highest  authorities 
(SinAitic  revelation,  Moses,  Joshua,  Elders,  Great 
Synagogue  (Ezra],  Ac),  it  could  only  be  treated 
and  further  developed  by  the  foremost  men  of  each 
generation— such,  in  fact,  as  through  their  eminence 
in  learning  belonged  to  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of 
mind  (Chachainim,-  Wise  Men),  towering  al>ove  the 
multitude  (Hediotim,  idiots).  Their  decision  on  all 
ordinances  involved  in  contradictory  traditions  was 
final,  because  it  was  believed  to  spring  from  a  deeper 
apprehension  of  Scripture.  Often,  indeed,  they  liad 
recourse,  iu  order  to  give  their  opinion  a  greater 
weight,  to  certain  special  letters,  words,  and  even 
signs  in  the  Scripture,  which,  seemingly  superfluous 
where  they  stood,  were  supposed  to  point  to  the 
injunction  under  discussion.  Halacha  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  jimdico-jiolitital,  religious,  and  prac- 
tical life,  down  to  its  most  minute  aud  insignificant 
details.  Originally,  as  wc  said,  the  Oral  Law,  by 
way  of  eminence,  it  liegan  to  bo  written  down 
when  the  sufferings,  to  wlmh  the  Jews  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  subjected  from  the  first  exile  down- 
wards, had  made  many  portions  of  it  already  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  threatened  finally 
to  obliterate  it  altogether  from  memory.  The  first 
collection  of  laws  was  instituted  by  Ilillel,  Akiha, 
and  Simon  b.  Gamaliel ;  but  the  final  reduction  of 
the  general  code,  Mishna  (q.  v.),  is  duo  to  Jehuda 
Hanassi,  220  a.  n.  Later  additions  to  this  code 
are  formed  by  the  Baraithax  aud  Toscphtas.  Of  an 
earlier  date  with  respect  to  their  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three 
books  (Midrashim):  Sifra  or  Thorath  Kohanim  (an 
amplification  of  I<eviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy),  and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of 
Exodus).  The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  j>eri<sl,  after 
the  Soferim,  are  the  Thanaim.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Ainoraim.  who,  by  discussing  and  further 
amplifying  the  Mishna,  became  the  authors  of  the 
Geniara  (q.  v.),  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions — 
that  of  Palestine  and  of  Bah)  Ion.  The  Halacha 
was  further  developed  in  sutaequeut  centuries  by 
the  Saboraun,  Gcnim,  aud  the  authorities  of  each 
generation.    See  also  Miurash,  Muhna,  Talmud. 

H  ALA'S,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  district  of 
Little  <  'timania,  is  situated  on  the  lake  of  Halasto, 
aU>ut  80  miles  south-south-east  of  Pesth.  It  has 
12.750  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

HALBERD,  or  HALBERT,  a  weapon  borne,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  by  all  sergeants  of  foot, 
artillery,  and  marines,  and  by  companies  of  halU'r- 
dicrs  in  the  various  regiment*.  It  consisUil  of  a 
strong  wooden  shaft  aliout  6  feet  in  length,  sur- 
mounted by  an  instrument  much  resembling  a  bill- 
hook, constructed  alike  for  cutting  and  thrusting, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  steel,  less  sharp,  for  the  pur- 
uoae  of  pushing ;  one  end  of  this 


n  albert  Heads  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VLT. 

from  the  Teutonic  hitd,  battle,  and  bard,  axe.  The 
hallicrd  appears  first  in  England  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  maintained  its  position  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries.  Now,  it  is  rarely  seen 
except  on  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 

HA'LBERSTADT,  an  ancient  aud  quiet  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  iu  the  government  of  Magde- 
burg, and  30  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  amid  fruitful  plains  on  the 
Hol/.cmmc,  a  tributary  of  the  Saal.  It  is  well 
built ;  it*  streets  are  for  the  most  part  long,  broad, 
and  tolerably  straight ;  and  among  its  most  notable 
buildings  are  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  (100",— 1284), 
in  th"  Byzantine  style,  and  the  cathedral,  an 
elegantly  proportioned  Gothic  edifice,  liegun  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c  ,  and  dedicated  to  St  Stephen. 
H.  has  two  good  libraries,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  coins,  and  anti«iuities>,  which, 
together  with  the  Poetical  Society  ( Dichterverein), 
formed  by  the  poet  Gleim,  have  had  the  effect  of 
maintaining  here  a  lively  appreciation  for  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  soap,  gloves,  tobacco,  and 
cigars  ;  brewing  and  oil-refining  are  also  carried  on 
extensively.    Pop.  21,031. 

H  A'LC'YON  DAYS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  seven  days  which  precede  and  the  seven 
which  follow  the  shortest  day,  on  account  of  a  fable, 
that  during  this  time,  while  the  halcyon  bird  or 
king  fisher  was  breeding,  there  always  prevailed 
calms  at  sea.  From  this  the  phrase  '  halcyon  days' 
has  come  to  signify  timea  of  peace  and  trantpiillity. 
HALCYOWIILE.  Sec  KiNansnER. 
HALE,  Sir  Matthew,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
born  in  1609  at  Alderley,  Gloucestershire,  In  his 
5th  year,  he  lost  his  tmrents,  ami  was  brought  up  by 
a  kiusmau  of  strict  Puritan  principles,  and  intended 
for  the  church.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity at  1G,  and  was  of  studious  disposition  till  a 
company  of  Btrolling-players  visited  that  seat  of 
learning,  when  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  youth 
suddenly  let  loose,  and  in  this  vagra. 
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be  gave  way  to  a  good  deal  of  dissipation,  and  at 
last  win  about  to  enter  the  army.  But  just  at 
that  time  he  became  involved  in  a  litigation  about 
his  patrimonial  estate,  and  paid  a  visit  to  London  to 
see  Serjeant  Glanvil,  then  a  leading  lawyer,  on  that 
subject.  The  Serjeant  turned  young  H.'s  ambition 
into  a  new  direction  ;  and  ultimately,  in  1629,  the 
latter  entered  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  in  due  course  called  to  the  bar.  He  had  by  that 
time  renounced  gay  company,  and  became  a  great 
student,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  practice. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  began  to  meet,  he  was 
of  considerable  reputation;  and  having  cautiously 
refrained  from  committing  himself  to  cither  of  the 
great  parties,  both  sought  to  enlist  him  in  their 
service.  Hut  he  declared  for  neutrality— conduct 
which  Lord  Campbell  pronounce*  cowardly  and 
selfish.  When,  however,  the  parliament  triumphed. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 


system  was  also  adopted  in  France  with 
good  results. 

His  improvements  in  the  mode  of  collecting  gases 
did  much  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  labours  of 
Black,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier. 

HALRVY,  Jacqcks  Francois  Fbomkxtal,  a 
French  comtioaer,  was  born  at  Paris,  of  Jewish 
parentage.  May  27.  1799.  He  studied  under 
Berton  and  Cherubim,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
The  first  work  of  H.'s  that  brought  him  any  con- 
siderable reputation  was  La  Juire,  produced  at  the 
Orand  Opera  in  IH3A.  The  most  iroi>ortant  of  his 
subsequent  piece*  (of  a  serious  character)  Were— 
La  Heme  de  Ch;lj>rt,  Charts*  I'L,  Le  Juif  Errant, 
and  La  Afanici*nnc.  Those  executed  for  the  Opera 
Comique  are  regarded  as  his  most  successful ;  tho 
princi]>al  are  — /.'^  Mounqimtairrx  (probably  hia 
master-piecel,  //Eclair,  and  L?  Val  <I Andorrt.  He 


H.  signed  the  Mlcmn  league  ami  uovenant,  ami  ;  waj,  a  -    t  favounU.  » [th  his  countrymen  ;  but  his 
■at  in  the  Assembly  of Divuesrt     estniiiister,  tned  >  u]i.  Wftg  go  pun>!v  national,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
to  bring  ai-.nt  a  settlement  between  the  king  and  !    -  t  ,lraniJltic  ,HIWI.r)  he  did  not  enjoy  a  great 
parliament,  and  ultimately  took  his  engagement  to  celebrity  out  of  France.    H.  died  in  March  1862. 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  made  a  judge  under 

Cromwell  in  1633,  having  overcome  his  natural  HALF-BLOOD,  L  e.,  persona  relate!  through 
scruples  about  serving  a  usurper,  on  the  plea  of  one  parent  only.  When  two  persons  have  the  same 
necessity.  He  acted  as  a  pu'utne  judge  of  the  father,  but  not  the  same  mother,  they  are  called 
Common  Pleas  till  Cromwell's  death,  but  refused  to  brothers  or  brother  and  suiter  consanguine*!! ;  when 
have  his  commission  renewed  by  Richard  Cromwell,  they  have  the  same  mother  only,  they  are  called 
and  then  entered  parliament  On  the  Res  tor-  brothers,  &c.  uterine.  In  the  succession  to  real  or 
ation,  he  was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ;  and  after  eleven  years,  was  transferred 
to  the  Chief-justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  He  was  reckoned  the  licst  judge  of  his  time, 
being  scute,  learned,  and  sensible,  and  set  his  face 
against  brilicry,  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  John 
Buoyan  was  brought  ln-fore  him,  and  convicted  of 
frequenting  coiiveuticles  ;  and  wh<-n  Bunyan's  wife 
afterwards  moved  for  her  husband's  discharge,  she 
was  jiolitcly  dismissed  without  mires*.  H.  also 
sentenced  some  women,  convicted  of  witchcraft,  to 
be  executed,  avowing  his  full  faith  in  the  delusion 
of  that  age,  that  this  was  a  grave  and  dangerous 
offence.  During  his  career  as  a  judge,  II.  led  an 
austere  and  scholarly  life,  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
Puritans.  He  made  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter, 
and  bus  left  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  He  wrote 
some  legal  works,  which  are  still  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  he  liequeathcd  several  valuable  legal 

MSS.  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  are  still  treasured  take  lialf  the  property,  and  the  paternal  relative* 
there.  He  resigned  his  office  from  ill  health  in  the  other  half.  See  Patereon'a  Comp.  of  E.  and 
1676,  and  died  ten  months  after,  on  Christmas-day   A'.  Law. 

of  that  year.  j     HALF-PAY,  an  Allowance  given  in  the  British 

HALES,  Stepiikn.  an  English  natural  philosopher,  armv  and  navy  to  commissioned  officers  not  actively 
waa  born  at  Beckcaboiim,  in  Kent,  in  1(>77.  and  died  employed  in  the  rank  to  which  the  half-pay  has 
at  Tedding  ton,  in  Middlesex,  in  1761.  He  entered  refcreiiei\  It  corresponds  to  the  French  drmC»Jdet 
Bene't  (now  known  as  Corpus  Christi)  College,  or  pay  of  nan-acliriu\  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
Cambridge,  in  1606,  waa  elected  Fellow  in  1702.  point  whether  half-pay  is  given  to  officers  as  a  retain- 
and  having  taken  holy  orders,  was  presented  about  ing  fee,  to  keep  them  at  hand  for  the  time  when 
1710  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Teddington,  where  their  servic*  maybe  again  required,  or  an  award  on 
tile  remainder  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  aj>ent.  |  account  of  services  already  rendered ;  but  whatever 
His  first  important  publication  was  V rip-table  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  there  can  be  little 
Stati'-l-M,  or  an  Account  of  inane  Statical  Ej-primint*  doubt  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  half-pay, 


landed  property  in  England,  the  half-blood 
by  the  fathers  side  succeed  after  the  full-blood 
relations ;  and  next,  but  at  a  considerable  interval, 
the  half-blood  relations  by  the  mother's  side.  In 
Scotland,  also,  the  half-blood  conaanguinean  succeed 
to  heritable  estate  in  the  same  way,  though  uot 
in  identically  the  same  order ;  but  tbe  halt-blood 
uterine  never  succeed  in  any  event  In  England,  as 
regards  personal  estate,  the  half-blood  on  both  aides 
succeed  indiscriminately,  and  share  equally  with  the 
full-blood.  But  in  Scotland,  the  half-blood  only 
succeed  to  movable  estate  after  all  the  full-blood 
and  their  descendant*  are  exhausted,  and  then  the 
half-blood  bv  the  father's  side  succeed  in  exclusion 
of  the  half-l>lood  by  the  mother's  aide,  who  do  not 
eoine  in  untd  the  succession  reaches  a  distant  point, 
viz.,  where  the  nearest  relations  are  uncles  and 
aunts  paternal,  or  their  descendants,  in  which  case 
only  the  lwlf-bloud  uterine  after  the  mother's  death 


on  the  S"p  of  Vrifrtablrg  (1727),  which  rapidly 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  as  to  l»c  translated 
into  French.  Cerinan.  Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  which 
may  be  considered  the  starting-point  of  e.ur  true 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology.  A  second  part 
of  this  work,  under  the  title  //"  matfatirk*,  and  treat- 
ing of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  apm-artd  in  1733. 
Besides  other  indc]>endent  works,  lie  contributed 
numerous  memoir*  to  the  Phih>*>}>hical  Transaction* 


except  when  distinctly  named  rc  icd  half-pay,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee.  This  allowance  is 
on  quite  a  different  footing  in  the  navy  and  army. 

In  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  officers  "are 
merely  ap|>ointed  to  serve  during  the  period  a 
certain  ship  is  in  commission  ;  when  this  expires, 
their  employment  ceases,  and  they  revert  to  a  state 
of  non-activity.  As  there  are  always  many  more 
naval  officers  than  apjiointmeiits  for  them  to  fill, 


on  Ventilation,  on  the  Methods  of  keeping  Water  a  considerable  mimt»cr  are  at  all  times  on  the  non- 

Freah,  on  Electricity,  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Air,  &c.  effective  list    These  are  placed  on  half  pay  until 

His  ventilating  machines  were  introduced  into  the  again  called  upon  to  serve ;  the  amount  of  such 

London  prisons,  and  were  found  most  efficacious  half  pay  being  uannlly  about  60  per  cent  of  the 

:  mortality  among  the  prisoners.    His  full  pay  of  each  grade.     Half-pay  is  thus  in  ths 
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navy  a  recognised  condition  for  all  officers  not 
immediately  wanted  afloat 

In  the  British  army,  the  case  is  wholly  different; 
there,  an  officer  on  joining,  ia  posted  to  a  particular 
regiment,  with  which,  in  theory,  he  is  suppos, d  to 
serve,  until  removed  from  it  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  general.  Consequently,  no  fund,  like  the  naval 
hall -pay  list,  is  in  any  dfgree  admitted :  su|icr- 
annuated  officers  attain,  by  long  service,  retired 
fall-pay,  and  half-pay  is  only  granted  temi»>rarily, 
either  to  officers  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  reduction  of  the  enrra  with  which  they  are 
serving,  or  to  those  compelled  to  quit  active  untie* 
by  siektics*.  Xo  officer  can  obtain  a  removal  to  the 
half-pay  list  from  any  other  than  these  causes,  unless 
he  succeed  in  doing  so  by  inducing  some  officer  to 
exchange  with  him  ;  but  this  exchange  is  only 
allowed  when  tile  probabilities  of  life  of  each  officer 
arc  al»»ut  equal.  On  going  to  half-pay,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  receive  from  the  officer  returning  to  full- 
pay  the  difference  of  value  between  a  full  and  half- 
pay  commission.  Xotwithstauding,  however,  these 
precautions  on  the  j»art  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  charge  for  lialf-pay  for  the  army,  though  every 
year  re  I  need,  is  still  enormous,  the  sum  of  npwanb  j 
of  £300,000  being  required  for  1802.  Half- pay  I 
officers  appear  to  live  long,  for  a  large  proportion  j 
of  the  recipients  are  officers  who  were  placed  upon  I 
the  list  on  the  great  reductions  after  the  |»eacc  of  J 
181ol  The  first  graut  of  army  half-piy  was  made  1 
in  1698  by  William  III.  On  receiving  a  sujierior 
appointment  on  the  staff,  a  regimental  officer  is 
placed  upon  temporary  half-pay. 

HALIBURTOX.TnoMAS  Chandler,  ex-colonial 
judge,  author,  and  politician,  was  liorn  at  Windsor, 
in  Xova  Scotia,  in  1796.  His  father,  the  lion. 
Mr  Justice  Huliburton,  of  Xova  Scotia,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Scottwh  family.  H. 
received  his  education  at  King's  College  in  Xova 
Scotia,  afterwards  practised  as  a  barrister,  and 
a  meml>er  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  of 
the  colony  in  1N29,  and  in  1S40  became  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  IftTiO,  he  retired  from  the 
bench,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Kngland,  which 
he  had  always  regarded  as  his  mother- country. 
In  1S58,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  in  18"»9  took  his  seat  on 
the  Conservative  lynches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a-*  M.P.  for  Lau  noes  ton,  which  he  continues 
(18ti2|  to  represent  H.  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Sam  Slick,  the  name  of  a  Yankee  clockmaker 
and  pedler.  a  sort  of  American  Sain  Weller,  whose 
quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he 
calls  *  soft  sawder,'  have  given  him  a  fair  chance  of 
immortality.  In  a  subsequent  series,  the  author 
brings  Sam  Slick  to  England  as  on  attache  of  the 
United  States  legation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer 
many  shrewd  and  humorous  observations  on  the 
aspects  of  British  society,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
upper  classes  and  their  pampered  servants.  Sam 
Slick  has  been  almost  universally  read  in  the  United 
States,  where  its  extravagances  are  keenly  relished. 
It  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Kngland,  and 
has  also  been  translated  into  many  continental 
languages.  H.  is  also  the  author  of  the  LtiUr-bag 
of  th*  Ortat  Western,  Wist  Sates  and  Modern 
lHt'anr**,  Xalurt  and  Human  Nature,  Bubbles  of 
Canada,  Rule  and  Sfisrulr  '/the  English  in  America, 
and  A  History  of  Xova  Scotia. 

HA'LI  BUT,or  HOLIBUT  (Mpl*>glo*stu>vul<j<iri»), 
one.  of  the  largest  kinds  of  flat-fish  (I'Uuronectidtt), 
ia  form  more  elongated  thin  the  flounder  or  the 


the  eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  surface  |  and  kingdom  of  Hj-Ucz.  Pop. 


smooth,  and  covered  with  small  soft  oval  scales,  the 
colour  brown,  of  different  Bhades,  the  under  surface 
perfectly  smooth  and  white.  The  H.,  although 
esteemed  for  the  table,  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
quality  with  turhot;  its  flesh  is  white  and  linn,  but 
dry,  and  has  little  flavour.  It  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  but  more  abundant  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  ;  aud  great  numbers  are  taken  by  the 
Orkney  fishermen.  It  I*  not  found  in  the  Baltic, 
but  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland, 
aud  Greenland,  and  large  quantities  are  taken  on 
the  northern  jarts  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast 
It  is  a  tiidi  of  great  value  to  the  Greculandcrs,  who 
preserve  it  for  wiuter  use  by  cutting  it  into  long 
slips  and  drying  it  in  the  air.  Oil  is  obtained  from 
it  iu  considerable  abundance.  It  attains  a  great 
sue;  sjiecimeos  have  been  caught  weighing  nearly 
rive  hundred  pounds.  Other  s|N?cies  of  the  same 
genus  occur  in  the  seas  of  other  part*  of  the 
world. 

HALICARXA'SSUS  (originally  called  Zrphtjria) 
was  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Ceramic  Gulf.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Tnvzene,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
so-called  Doric  Hexapolis,  from  which  confederacy, 
however,  it  was  eventually  excluded  H.  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Caria,  and 
by  its  situation  and  the  inaccessible  jiosition  of  its 
citadel,  was  reputed  a  place  of  great  strength;  but 
the  jieople,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate,  wen?  of  a  weak  and  effeminate  character ; 
aud  during  the  Persian  conquest*,  readily  yielded 
to  tho  dominion  of  the  conquerors.  During  this 
period  (about  500  b.  a),  however,  a  domestic  tyrant, 
Lygdamis,  rose  to  supreme  power,  as  a  vassal  of 
Persia ;  and  under  his  descendants  the  city,  without 
forfeiting  the  Greek  character,  or  ceasing  to  culti- 
vate the  Greek  literature  and  arts,  remained  faithful 
to  the  Persian  interest  Artemisia,  the  da.ic.hter 
and  successor  of  Kygdamis,  actually  commanded  • 
naval  squadron  in  tiie  fleet  of  Xerxes,  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Alexander  the  Great.  pn>vokc-d  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  city  held  out  against  him, 
commanded  that  it  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but 
the  inhabiUnts  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which 
successfully  resisted  his  anna.  The  city  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  but  it  never  recovered  its  ancient 
iiu|tortance  or  prosjierity.  In  the  days  of  the  Human 
empire,  it  had  sunk  into  comparative  political 
inxignilic.ince,  its  only  title  to  consideration  at  that 
time  being  the  celebrated  Mausoleum,  erected  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  rulers,  named  Mausolua,  by 
his  sister  (who  bad  also  been  his  wife  and  successor) 
Artemisia.  H.  was  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  euunent  of  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus 
and  Dionysins.  The  site  of  the  city  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  Boudroum.  For  an  acoount  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
diseutombment  of  tho  Mausoleum,  see  MAUSOLEUM. 

HALICOKK.  SecDucoNO. 

HA'LICZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of 
Galicia,  is  situated  on  the  Dniester,  in  a  fruitful 
district  in  the  administrative  division  of  Stan  is  la  wow, 
about  14  miles  north  of  the  town  uf  that  name. 
There  are  here  a  conveut  of  the  Minorites  ;  a  com- 
munity of  Jews  of  the  sect  of  the  Car i Us,  distin- 
guished for  their  industry  and  uprightness  ;  and  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  the 
once  strongly  fortified  castle  of  Halicz,  which  has 
frequently  been  the  wituess  of  bloody  encounters. 
H.,  from  which  Galicia  has  derived  its  name,  is  the 
oldest  town  in  that  crownland.  It  was  built  in 
the  1 2th  c.  and  its  castle  was  the  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  what  was  formerly  the  grand  principality 
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HA'TjID1.  >N  HILL,  situated  aliout  a  mile  to  the  [ 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  in  tlie  fork  ' 
formed  by  the  Whitadder  ami  the  Tweed,  was  the  . 
scene  os  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  English  and  ' 
Scot*.  19th  July  1333.    Edward  III.,  having  deter- 1 
mined  to  support  tho  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  ' 
crown  of  Scotland,  advanced  to  the  torder*  with  a  . 
large  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  the  governor  , 
of  which  promised  to  surrender  on  the  20th  of  July,  | 
if  not  previously  relieved.    On  the  19th,  the  acting  1 
regent  of   Scotland,  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of ; 
Galloway,  surname*!  1  tho  Tyneman,"  with  a  large  , 
force,  came  iu  sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  tne 
English  drawn  up  on  the  north  side  of  Halidon  : 
HilL    Regardless  of  fatigue,  the  Scots  immediately 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  while  crossing  the  | 
morass  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill,  suffered 
Severely  from  the  English  archers.     They  never- 
theless struggled  onwards,  ami  mounted  the  hill, 
when  the  English,  charging  in  a  compact  body, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confusion.    A  total 
rout  was  the  immediate  residt.  anil  the  English 
cavalry  and  Irish  auxiliaries  committed  a  prodigious 
slaughter  among  the  fugitives ;  upwards  of  lll.(HK) 
Scots  (according  to  some  authorities,  14,000)  l>eing 
left  on  the  Held,  among  whom  were  Douglas  tho 
regent,  three  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  Earls  of 
Boas,  Sutherland,  Menteith,  Lennox,  and  Athole, 
aud  many  others  of  the  nobility.    The  English  loss 
was  comparatively  small.    The  town  of  Berwick 
immediately    surrendered,    and    Edward  Baliol 
again  for  a  short  time  kept  possession  of  the 
throne. 

HA'LIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  stands 
on  the  south-east  or  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
in  lat  44'  39  N.,  and  long.  fi.T  37  W.  Though  it 
was  founded  only  in  1749,  yet  so  favourably  w;u»  it 
situated,  that  in  1750  it  supplanted  AnnaiMtlis  as 
the  seat  of  government  lhe  harbour  of  H.  is 
one  of  tbo  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  from 
the  south,  extemls  northwards  about  1G  miles.  And 
terminates  in  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  called 
Bedford  Basin,  is  spacious  enough  for  the  entire 
navy  of  England,  and  offers  alf  the  year  round 
easy  access  and  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
magnitude.  The  harbour  has  two  entrances,  made 
by  M'Nab's  Island,  of  which  the  western  only  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  H.  with  its 
suburbs,  extends  along  the  slojie  of  a  hill,  aud  is 
over  two  miles  in  length  and  barely  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  at  right 
angles ;  the  houses,  which  formerly  were  built  of 
wood,  arv  being  gradually  superseded  by  elegant 
stone  and  brick  structures.  'I  ne  dock -yard,  cover- 
ing 14  acres,  is  among  the  finest  in  the  British  1 
colonies.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Province 
Building  (which  contains  the  government  offices), 
Dalhousic  College,  military  hospital,  lunatic  asylum, 
provincial  penitentiary,  Ac.  II.  also  contains  16 
places  of  worship,  of  which  4  belong  to  Episco- 
palians, 2  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  3  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
4c  H.  is  an  important  military  j)oat,  lieitig  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  for  British  North  America,  and. 
in  consequence,  is  defended  by  strong  forts  aud 
batteries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Citadel,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  H.  is  built,  and  is 
said  to  be,  after  Quel>ec,  the  strongest  fortification 
in  America.  H.,  besides  presenting  to  the  Cunard 
packets  a  halting-place  lietwccn  Boston  and  Liver- 
pool, promisee,  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of 
an  intercolonial  railway,  to  supersede  Portland  in 
Maine  as  the  out]>ost  during  winter  of  the  vast 
regions  of  the  west  Railway  communication  has 
teen  opened  between  H.  and  Windsor  auJ 


Truro.  In  connection  with  it*  various  advantages, 
the  ]>ort  engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colony.  The  population,  exclusive  of 
army  and  navy,  is  25,000. 

HALIFAX,  a  tliriving  market-town,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  l>orougn  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  princi(>ally  on  tho 
right  i>ank  of  the  river  llcbble,  a  feeder  of  the 
Colder,  ou  the  slo|>e  of  an  eminence  rising  above 
the  river,  and  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by 
hills.  It  is  43  miles  south-west  of  York,  and  217 
miles  north -north -west  of  Loudon.  Its  situation 
is  pleasing,  and  its  general  appearance  handsome ; 
while  its  ample  supply  of  water-power  and  of 
coal,  its  facilities  for  trans]>ort  both  by  water  and 
by  leading  lines  of  railway,  and  its  position  in 
proximity  to  many  of  the  great  towns  of  tho 
north  of  England,  contribute  materially  to  its  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  ini|K>rtancc.  Among  ite 
most  notable  building*  are  the  parish  aud  Trinity 
churches ;  the  magnificent  Gotluc  church  by  Scott, 
erected  by  Edward  Akroyd ;  the  Piece  Hall,  a 
largo  quadrangular  stone  building,  erected  iu  1779, 
at  a  cost  of  i!  12,000,  and  comprising  315  apartments 
or  warehouses  for  the  reception  ami  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  the  assembly  rooms.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  aud  theatre.  Among  the  uumennu  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  of  II.  ar>j  tho 
Heath  Grammar  School—  founded  in  15S">,  with  an 
endowment  of  £270  a  year — aud  the  Blue  Coat 
School.  In  1857.  Mr  F.  Crosslcy,  M.P.  for  the  West 
Ruling,  presented  a  magnificent  park  to  the  town. 
A  town-ball  is  now  (August  1802)  nearly  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  from  designs  by  the 
lato  Sir  C.  Barry,  R.A.  H.  has  also  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  with  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  As  a  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures, H.  may  lie  said  to  rank  next  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford.  It  contains  the  largest  car] Kit  works 
in  the  world — those  of  Messrs  John  Crossley  A  Sons. 
The  manufactured  goods,  besides  carpets,  are  chiefly 
shalloons,  tamrnic*,  calamancoes,  duroys,  everlast- 
ings, moreens,  shags,  serges,  uicrinoos,  as  well  as 
liaises,  narrow  and  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and 
bomliosins.  Cotton  fabrics,  wool-cords,  and  paper 
are  manufactured.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  corn, 
in  the  construction  of  mill-machinery,  and  in  raising 
coal,  slate,  and  freestono.    Pop.  (1801)  37,015. 

A  strange  old  local  law,  known  as  tbo  Halifax 
Gibbet  Law,  was  enacted  here  at  an  early  period  o£ 
the  woollen  manufacture,  for  the  protection  of  tho 
manufacturers  against  the  thievish  propensities  of 
their  hands,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  their 
employers,  by  keeping  to  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  material  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  tho 
cloth,  so  that  when  manufactured,  the  fabric  was 
discovered  to  be  of  inferior  weight  aud  body.  The 
Gihliet  Law  provided  that  all  persons  within  a 
certain  circuit,  who  had  stolen  property  of  or  above 
the  value  of  13J</.,  were  to  be  tried  by  the  frith- 
burghers  within  the  liberty,  and  if  found  guilty, 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  for  punish- 
ment, and  were  executed  on  tho  first  market-day 
following  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
guillotine.  The  stage  or  platform  on  which  the 
executions  took  place  is  still  to  lie  seen,  and  the 
axe  is  preserved  in  the  old  jail  in  Jail  Lane. 

HALIFAX,  Charles  Mostacle,  Eari.  or,  poet 
aud  statesman,  grandson  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of 
Manchester,  aud  nephew  of  tho  famous  Parliamen- 
tary general,  was  1mm  at  Horton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, 16th  April  1661.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  aud  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A 
laudatory  jioem  ou  Charles  II.  rmt  brought  Mon- 
into  public  notice.   Two  years  later,  J 
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the  parody  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  entitled 
The  Town  and  Country  Mou*e,  of  which  he  was 
joint  author  with  Matthew  Prior ;  but  hU  poetry 
would  hardly  have  made  his  name  remembered  in 
the  19th  century.  He  almost  disappeared  from  the 
field  of  literature  after  the  appearance  of  his  satire, 
save  as  the  patron  of  Addison  and  other  men  of 
letters,  lie  had  intended  to  enter  the  church,  as  it 
afforded  a  regular  income,  but  tem|»tcd  by  the  offer 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  la-came 
men»W  for  Maiden  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
where  be  voted  for  the  declaration  that  James  II. 
hail  abdicated,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby 
vacant.  He  retained  his  seat  in  William  II  I. 's  first 
parliament,  and  was  appointed  in  169*2  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury.  On  the  15th  December  of 
this  year  he  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  ruse  a  million  sterling  by  way  of  loan.  William 
money  for  his  wars— the  moneyed  classes 
tired  of  bubble  compinies,  and  knew  not  where 
to  invest  safely,  and  the  landowners  wire  weary  of 
heavy  taxation  ;  so  the  National  Debt  was  estab- 
lished. In  tin!  spring  of  1694,  money  was  again 
wanted,  and  Montague,  was  ready  to  supply  it. 
This  time,  he  did  so  by  originating  a  national  bank, 
a  scheme  for  which  had  lieen  laid  before  govern- 
ment by  William  Paterson  three  years  before.  The 
capital  was  to  be  £1,200,000,  and  the  shareholders 
were  to  be  called  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  bill  for  this  was  ultimately 
Kissed  ;  the  result  was  immensely  successful,  and 
Montague  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His 
next  work  was  the  recoinage  of  1695,  which  he 
carried  out  successfully,  appointing  Newton  warden 
of  the  Mint,  and  raising  a  tax  on  windows  to  pay 
the  expense,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  impost  called 
hearth-money.  The  interval  between  the  last  day 
on  which  the  old  money  was  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  the  new  coin,  was,  owing 
to  the  al>seucc  of  a  circulating  medium,  likely  to 
cause  much  distress ;  but  he  obviated  this"  by 
establishing  exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  daily, 
and  ranging  in  amount  from  £5  to  .£50').  On  Godol- 
phin's  resignation  in  1697,  he  became  premier,  but 
soon  becoming  unpopular,  was  obliged  to  bestow 
upon  himself  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer, 
and  resign  his  higher  offices.  Harlcy  insisted  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Commons,  and  he  liecame 
Baron  Halifax,  adopting  a  title  which  had  just 
become  extinct.  He  was  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  trust  in  1701,  and 
again  in  1703,  but  the  proceedings  fell  to  the 
ground  During  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign,  H. 
remained  out  of  office,  but  was  active  in  promoting 
the  union  with  Scotland  and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. '_)n  the  queen's  death,  he  was  naturally 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
on  George  I.'s  arrival,  became  an  earl  and  prime 
minister.  His  rule  lasted  ouly  nine  months,  being 
terminated  by  death  on  the  19th  May  1715.  H.. 
though  an  arrogant  and  mean  man,  and  fond  of 
display,  was  a  consistent  ]x>litician,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  his  time, 

HALIO'TIS,  a  genus  of  gasteropodons  molluscs, 
the  tyj*e  of  a  family,  llaliotidct,  l>elonging  to  the 
order  Scutibranchiata,  and  having  a  widely  o|»en 
ear-shaped  shell,  with  a  very  low  spire,  and  a  row 
of  hole*  not  far  from  the  op]iosite  margin  over  the 
fissure  of  the  mantle,  through  which  the  water 
gains  access  to  the  gill-cavity.  The  holes  are  closed 
as  the  animal  grows,  and  new  ones  formed,  which 
tint  appear  as  notches  along  the  margin  of  the 
■belL  The  animal,  in  a  living  state,  exhibits  great 
beauty  of  colours.  It  adheres  to  rocks  by  a  large 
muscular  foot,  after  the  manner  of  limpets.  One 


southern  European  coasts,  and  is  found  on  those  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  used  for  food ;  the  shell 
is  also  sought  after  for  an  ornament,  and  for  th* 


Haliotis  {tuberculata). 

sake  of  the  Nacre  (q.  v.)  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
which  is  much  used  tor  mother-of-jiearl  ornaments, 
and  particularly  for  ornamenting  papier-mach6 
articles.  The  Knells  of  this  genus  are  called  Ear- 
nhell*  or  Am  Earn.  They  are  the  Owner*  of  the 
French.  The  8]Kcies  are  very  numerous ;  the  most 
splendid  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

HALL,  Basil,  Caitais,  R.N.,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and  died 
at  Portsmouth  in  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1802,  and  became  post-captain  in  1817.  When 
Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  Pekin  in  1816,  H.  commanded  the  Lyra,  a  small 
gun-brig,  which  aecommnied  the  expedition,  and 
t.M.k  the  Opportunity  Of  Visiting  some  of  the  places 
along  the  coast  of  the  Corea,  which  were  little  know  n 
to  Europeans.  The  chief  results  "f  this  exploration 
were  published  in  a  l>ookt  entitled  A  I'oyagtaf  Dis- 
emery  to  the  We*ttm  Cua*t  of  (,'orea  and  the  Great 
Loo-Choo  Inland  m  the  Japan  Sea  (Lond.  1818), 
which  excited  much  intercut,  and  passed  through 
at  least  three  editions.  AmougMt  his  other  works, 
we  may  mention  Extract*  from  a  Journal  written 
on  the  Coast  of  Chili.  Pern,  and  J/Vj-.'ro,  in  1820 
—  1822  (which  forms  two  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
ConstaMe'*  Miscellany)  ;  Travel*  in  North  America, 
in  three  volumes  (a  work  that  was  violently  assailed 
by  the  American  press)  ;  Fragment*  of  Voyage* 
and  Travel*,  in  three  scries,  each  consisting  of 
three  volumes  (a  work  of  great  interest,  and  still 
very  popular) ;  mid  Patchwork,  in  three  volumes, 
published  in  1841.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  I  loyal 
Societies  of  Lmdon  and  Edinburgh,  and  a  member 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  articles  in  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Enryetn/KtdUt 
Britannka.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  he  suffered  from  mental  alienation,  induced 
probably  by  excessive  literary  work,  and  wu  placed 
m  tin?  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

HALL,  Joskph,  an  English  bishop,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  misfortunes,  was  born 
in  1574  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow*.  Entering  the  church, 
he  became,  in  1617,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  one 
of  the  English  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort, 
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was  consecrated  Bi»hop  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and 
in  1641  wm  tran-dat*d  to  Norwich.  The  UtUr 
Years  of  hi*  life  were  saddened  by  persecution. 
He  was  acemv-d  of  Puritanism,  though  be  *eal- 
oualy  defended  the  Episcopacy.  By  attacking  the 
Anniniaiusm  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  is  said  to 
Lave  '  cxpoaed  him*  If  to  the  malignant  and  wanton 
attacks  of  that  primate  and  hia  crew.'  In  1641, 
liaving  joined  the  prelate*  who  protested  against 
the  validity  of  all  laws  "«asscd  during  their  forced 
aljnence  from  pirliamcnt,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  high 
tr.au. n.  lmt  was  nt  at  lilwrty,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  <>n  rinding  l«ail  for  £MH).  On  hia  return  to 
Norwich,  he  found  his  revenue*  sequestrated  and  his 
property  pillager!.  He  rented  a  Binall  fann  at  High^m. 
near  Norwich,  to  which  he  retired,  1617,  and  died 
in  1656,  aged  82  years,  ilia  works,  mostly  of  a 
controversial  character,  have  been  published  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  octavo.  A  new  edition,  with  autobio- 
graphy, notes,  4c,  was  published  by  the  Ilev.  Joeiah 
Pratt  il»nd.  10  vols.  1808);  a  Liter  edition  by  the 
Rev.  1'et.  r  Hall,  a  dcsccmlant  of  Joseph  (Oxford, 
12  vols.  1S37  -  1H39).  His  writings  nioat  interest- 
ing at  tin-  present  time  are  poetical  Satire*,  written 
at  college,  which  Pope,  uo  mean  judge  of  that 
specie*  of  composition,  affirms  to  W  '  the  l>est  jwetry 
and  tiie  truest  satire  in  the  English  language,' 
Hallam.  however  {Lit,  HUt.  of  Europe),  accuses 
him  of  U-ing  'harsh  and  rugged.'  and  aiwrts  that 
'  his  biles  frequently  bear  uo  visible  connection  in 
sense  or  grammar  with  their  neighbours.'  Among 
his  other  works  arc  Contemplations,  Art  of  Dirhw, 
Mniil/iHim,  and  Enoehi*mu»,  or  TrmtUt  on  Uie  Mode 
Of  W.iUin'J  inth  Cod. 

HALT.,  Marshall,  an  eminent  physiologist  and 
is  )rt>m  at  Basford,  Nottinghamshire, 


physician,  w 
tn  1730.  and  died  at  Brighton  in  18.j7 


At  the 


age  of  20  (having  been  previously  a]>preuticed  to  a 
chemisti  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1H12,  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.L).  After  three  years'  subsequent 
attendance  at  the  loading  schools  of  inedi.  me  on 
the  continent,  he  commenced  practice  in  Nottingham 
in  1815,  and  rapidly  attained  a  high  provincial  repu- 
tation. In  1826,  be  removed  to  Loudon,  where  hi* 
career  as  a  physician  was  so  successful,  that  he  wm 
enabled  at  the  age  of  60  to  release  himself  from 
strictly  professional  labour.  Among  his  contributions 
to  physiology  must  he  mentioned  Imb  AV*»v  on  the 
Circuliitioii  if  the  Wood,  published  in  1831,  in  which 
he  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
'caudal  heart'  connected  with  the  vessels  in  the  tail 
of  the  eel ;  his  paper  '  On  the  Inverse  Ratio  which 
aubsihts  between  the  Respiration  and  Irritability  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,'  in  the  IViilomjtfiical  Tra  func- 
tion* for  1H32;  and  the  articles  '  Hybernation  '  and 
'Irritability  '  in  Todd's  Ci/clo)nrdia  of  Anatomy  ami 
Plnjuiotoijii.  Hut  his  name  is  best  known  in  eon* 
ncctioii  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Nervous  Syntem,  which  was  his  most  engrossing 
subjei't  of  puiKuit  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life.  In  the  PhiloHofihicd  Traiuuiclioitt  for  1833 
»PI»cared  his  'Memoir  on  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis.'  His 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  extended 
and  corrected  in  various  publications,  amongst  which 
may  lie  esjs«eially  mentioned  his  L>rturn  'on  the 
Xerrvn*  St/nlnn  and  it*  Dimnnf*  (Ih.'fli),  Memoir* 
on  the  AVreo'M  Sijttem  (1837),  Xew  Mrmoir  on  the 
Xemut*  S'iKfem  (IJU3),  and  Synopsis  of  the  iJiartaltk 
Xerwu*  System  ( 1850).  There  lias  )m*cti  much  discus- 
sion as  to  H.'s  claims  to  lie  consid»;re<l  the  discoverer 
of  Retlex  Action.  He  admitted  that  the.  pheno- 
mena of  which  ho  treated  had  l>eeii  long  known  to 
physiologist*,  but  he  believed  himself  to  have  been 


1  the  first  to  shew  their  independence  of 
to  bring  them  together  under  one  generalisation,  to 
establish  with  precision  the  laws  of  their  produc- 
tion, to  assign  them  their  just  rank  in  physiology, 
'  and  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  elucidation  of 
I  disease.    His  more  strictly  professional  writings  are 
many  and  valuable ;  they  apj wared  partly  as  iude- 
'  ]>enaent  publications,  and  partly  in  the  medical 
'  journals.    His  last  bequest  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  the  cause  of  humanity,  was  the  description 
'  of  a  simple  and  easily  appbed  method  of  restoring 
:  suspended  respiration,  which  has  already  lieen  the 
:  means  of  saving  many  from  untimely  death,  and  is 
;  known  as  Tut  Marshall  Hall  Method.    It  is 
briefly  described  in  the  article  Asphyxia.  His 
j  memoirs,  with  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  have 
been  published  by  hia  widow. 

HALL,  Rev.  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  dis- 
senting preacher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Anuby, 
near  I>eicester,  May  2,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  of  some  note  as  a  preacher  and 
author  of  religious  works,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  fourteen  chihlron.  He  was  feeble  in  lwdy  and 
precocious  in  intellect,  learning  to  read  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  from  the  tombstones  of 
the  churchyard,  his  playground.  At  the  age  of 
15,  he  was  sent  to  a  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol, 
when  he  gave  promise  oi  his  future  fame  as  an 
orator,  but,  from  his  nervous  organisation,  broke 
down  in  his  first  public  efforts.  In  1781,  he  entered 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  An  intimate  companionship  with  Mackin- 
tosh, in  which  they  read  and  discussed  together 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  of  great  service  to 
him.  Graduating  in  1785,  he  became,  at  the  age 
of  21,  assistant  Baptist  minister  and  tutor  in 
the  academy  at  Bristol.  He  was  a  fluent,  rapid, 
and  impressive  s|tcaker,  and  was  lilicral,  but  not 
heterodox  in  his  religious  views.  In  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  his  colleague,  he  went  in  1790 
to  Cambridge,  where,  by  his  elaborate  composition 
and  vivid  eloquence,  he  tobc  to  the  highest  rank  of 
British  orators.  He  is  not  less  rlistingiushed  for  hia 
writiugs  and  published  discourses,  than  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  Apology  for  the  Freetlom  of  tlia  Pre**, 
1~93,  and  sermon  on  Motlrm  Infidelity,  extended 
his  reputation.  In  1806,  ho  settled  in  Leicester; 
married  in  1808,  after  a  whimsical  courtship; 
returned  to  Bristol  in  1825,  and  died  February  21, 
1831.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  learning 
Italian  at  60,  that  he  might  enioy  Dante,  and  full  of 
wit,  fun,  and  a  s]>ontancouB  eloquence,  so  that  the 
style  of  his  improvisations  was  su|>erior  to  that  of 
his  writings.  Nearly  all  his  life  he  sulfcrcd  the 
tortures  of  an  obscure  disease  of  the  spine ;  be 
bad  at  times  attacks  of  insanity,  and  his  death  was 
preceded  by  great  agony,  caused  by  a  large  calculus 
in  one  of  hu  kidneys ;  yet  few  men  have  in- 
formed more  intellectual  labour.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr  0.  Gregory,  and 
Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher  by 
John  Forster,  was  published  at  London,  in  6  vol*., 
1831-  1S33;  11th  edition,  1S33. 

HALL,  Mrs  Ajcna  Maria,  an  eminent  novelist, 
the  daughter  of  a  L^ntleman  named  Fielding,  who 
died  when  she  was  very  young,  was  bom  in  Oubun 
in  1802.  In  her  15th  year  she  left  Ireland  with  her 
mother,  and  went  to  reside  in  I/ondon,  where  her 
education  was  completed.  In  lv24  she  married  Mr 
S.  C.  Hall,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  works 
connected  witti  the  fine  arts,  and  was  thus  led  to 
become  an  authoress.  Her  first  work,  SlttrJtet  of 
Jrith  Character,  published  in  1828,  at  once  estab- 
lished her  reputation.  In  1832  sb  >  brought  out 
hex  first  novel,  The  Bucantxr,  a  atcry  o>  the 


HALL. 


of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  Cromwell's 
character  is  vindicated.  Her  other  works  rapidly 
followed—  Talcs  of  Woman' t  Trial*,  in  1834;  T/te 
Outlaw,  a  novel  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  in 

1835  ;   The  French  Refugee,  a  drama,  which  in 

1836  was  acted  for  about  titty  nights  at  the  St 
James's  Theatre,  London ;    Uncle  Ilorace,  3  vols. 

1837  ;   Lights  and   Shadow  of  Irish  Character, 

1838  ;  Marian,  or  a  Younn  Maid's  Trials,  1839 ; 
The  Whiteboy,  1843,  &c  Her  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry  apfieared  originally  in  Chamfers' s  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  and  were  afterward*  published 
in  a  collected  form.  She  is  also  the  authoress  of 
a  graceful  fairy  tale  of  love,  Midsummer  Bee, 
originally  contributed  to  the  Art  Journal,  and  of  a 
pleasant  illustrated  series  of  descriptive  sketches, 
inserted  in  the  same  publication,  and  subsequently 
published  separately  under  the  title  of  Pilgrimages 
to  English  Shrines.  The  last  two,  with  some  others 
of  her  writings,  have  Wen  translated  into  German. 
Besides  assisting  her  husband  in  his  illustrated 
work  on  Ireland,  she  has  furnish**!  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  written 
various  books  for  the  young.  Of  these,  Uncle  Sum's 
Money-ttox  is  one  of  the  best. 

HALL,  the  largo  principal  apartment  of  the 
castles  and  dwelling  houses  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  hall  is  of  very  ancient  origin.    The  earliest 


Saxon  buildings  we  have  any  record  of  are  the 
I  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  these  Kecin  to  have 
consisted  of  one  large  hall,  in  which  the  king,  his 
courtiers  or  'hearth-men,'  ami  all  his  retainers 
dwelt  together,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  sitting 
round  the  same  lire;  and  one  other  chamber,  in 
which  the  king  and  his  hearth-men  slept,  whde 
his  retainers  slept  in  the  hall  The  Normans  built 
their  houses  on  the  same  plan— with  the  hall  and 
I  one  Solar  (q.  v.)  or  sleeping  apartment.  The  same 
arrangement  prevailed,  with  slight  modifications, 
during  the  l'-fth  and  13th  centuries.  In  the  14th 
and  13th  centuries,  when  the  country  was  more 
I  settled  and  pros]>erous,  and  manners  more  n .-lined, 
more  numerous  apartments  became  necessary.  The 
hall,  however,  still  retained  its  place  as  the  chief 
apartment.  In  it  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  manor 
gave  audience,  administered  justice,  received  and 
entertained  his  retainers  and  guests,  and  performed 
all  the  public  acts  of  feudal  life. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised  platform  or 
dais,  on  which  the  table  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
was  placet!,  and  where  his  more  honoured  guests 
sat  along  with  him.  The  retainers  sat  at  a  table 
which  ran  along  the  lower  jiart  of  the  hall.  ThU 
part  was  not  always  in  the  cleanest  and  sweetest 
condition,  aud  hence  it  received  the  name  of  'the 
marsh.' 


The  Great  Hall  of  Htham  Palace. 


The  hall  jartook  of  the  sty] 
prevailing  at  the  time  when  it  was  built,  and  being 
a  large  and  important  apartment,  was  generally 
ornamental  in  its  character.  The  roofs  especially 
«rere  very  carefully  and  elegantly  constructed,  as 
many  still  remaining  shew.  The  hall  of  the  king's 
palace,  now  called  '  Westminster  Hall,'  built  by 
William  Kufua,  and  restored  by  Richard  IL,  is  the 


f  architecture  i  finest  example 
100  feet  broad 


in  England,  being  300  feet  long  and 
The  _ .  -  at  hall  at  Kit  ham,  as  shewn 
in  the  above  cut,  is  another  line  example. 

The  hall  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal 
architecture.  When  that  system  gave  way,  the 
large  common  halls  were  abandoned.  Many  old 
ones,   however,    still  remain,  but   their  use  it 
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HALL,  HALLK.  asd  HALLEIX,  are  the 
nusfi  of  .ari-.uj  pU4.es  in  Southern  and  Midrilc 
Germany,  p.-»  -ling  ndl-trork*.  //all  u  also  a 
general  name  for  a  salt  manufacture.  The  W.-Uh 
and  Armoncan  word  (or  salt  1*  hal,  halm;  hence, 
it  is  inferred  that  these  narnea  were  l»eat<»wed  by 
Celtic  triK— <  of  the  Cymric  division  if>  which  the 
ancient  (iaids  belonged).  The  Gaelic  for  salt  is 
mil  i,  agr'-in*  thus  wth  the  Lat.  ml,  and  the 
Ger.  The  Gr«k  h*ibi  U;.S)  agrees  with  the 

f.'ymnc  The  nauei  Salza,  Salzburg,  are  clwly  of 
Tetlt"hi<:  on^in. 

HALL,  a  *inrdl  and  very  old  town  of  Austria,  in 
tin:  Tyr  .l,  is  »itii.»t»'l  on  the  left  l«ank  of  the  Inn. 
whi'-h  ]*  h'T-  navigable,  ni*  mites  east  of  Innshruck. 
Its  [unAh  ctiitn.  li,  Wit  in  1271,  with  a  nv>nnm>.-nt 
that  marks  the  grave  of  Spechbacher.  th>:  bravest 
and  m'"«t  xUilhil  leader  of  the  Tym I «.■*•?  in  their 
struggle  for  independence ;  it«  gymnasium,  lt* 
Franciscan  convent,  ami  it*  MmrJhnrm.  are  the  chief 
budding*.  Ab.ut  nine  miles  north  of  the  town  i.-i 
the  SaJ/'nerg,  with  salt-mmes.  from  which  salt  in  the 
form  of  brine  w  convcy>:d  to  the  pans  of  H.  in 
wooden  pipes.  Although  the  ilt-tnaii'l  ii<  not  -to  great 
•a  formerly,  upwards  of  3W.ts.l0  cwts.  of  salt  are 
■till  produced  lien!.  H.  lias  also  manufactup-s  of 
■el-ammoniac  and  chfimr-.aU.    Pop.  4!X>1>. 

HALL,  or  SWAKISCH-HALL,  an  old  and 
picturesque  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Wilrtcmherg, 
is  very  l-rautifully  rituated  in  the  ibep  valley  of 
the  K<»«'her.  .'<-">  mil- ■■*  north  east  of  Stuttgart.  It  in 
■unrounded  by  a  ditch  anil  hyhi'.'h  wall*  surmounted 
with  tower*.  Like  other  pl.ves  in  whose  names  the 
word  Halt  or  Sal/  occur*,  H.  has  considerable  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  those  of  Wilhclmsgluck, 
produce  annually  ue  irly  40,000  cwts.  There  are 
also  tan  work*,  soip-work*.  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  and  bijouterie.    I'd]:  6706. 

H.  at  a  very  early  peri.id  was  the  swat  of  a  mint, 
and  the  coin*  tirxt  struck  here  were  called  Heller 
(Haller).  The  town  belonged  first  to  the  Counts  of 
Westhcim,  then  later  to  the  Knights  Templar.  In 
the  I.'tth  c.  it  )p'-<-Htne  a  fn-c  iinj<erial  town,  and  such 
it  remnine<l  till  l!s<r2,  when,  with  it*  territory  of  126 
square  miles  q*.p.  10.000),  it  was  added  to  thu 
kingdom  of  WtlrtemtHTg. 

HA'LLA,  or  HA  LA.  ft  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  country  of  Scinde,  i/»  situated  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Lower  Indus,  ."t.i  miles  north  of  Hyderatiad. 
Manufiv  lure*  of  ca)H.  sii]>erior  coloured  earthen- 
warr*,  ami  lacijiierod  work,  are  exteniivcly  camepl 
on  here.  ]'oj».  1 1  ,*W  M }.  the  most  of  whom  are  manu- 
facturer*. H.  ih  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Scuidc, 

HALLAM,  Henry,  philo«ophic  historian  and 
critic,  sou  of  the  Lle«u  of  Itnstol,  was  horn  nt 
Winilxor  in  1777,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  was  tirxt  known  by  his  writings  in  periiKlicals,  1 
c«|«eially  by  contributing  to  the  Ldinl/unjh  Iler'nc 
during  its  early  years  ;  afterward*,  he  was  di»tin-  . 
giii-^hol  among  the  literarj'  men  of  Kuropc  for  hi.s 
cxU'iisivo  and  profouud  learning,  powers  of  gene- 
ralisation, taxtc,  judgmeut,  and  conncientioiiHness, 
cxhibiU>d  in  a  sticccsnion  of  great  works  :  Virw  of 
t/v  Stale  of  Europe,  darimj  Out  Middle  Ays  <2  vols. 
4to,  1HI8);  Th'  CuiiKtilutional  J/utory  of  England 
from  t/w  Acrrf'ion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the.  Det'lh  of 
Gwrye  I/,  i'l  vols.  4to,  18'27)  ;  and  Introduction  to 
thf.  Literature,  of  Europe  in  the  15/A,  HVcA,  and  17 th 
Centurin  {4  vols.  8vo,  1837  18,tfl),  and  a  volume  of 
supplementary  notes  to  his  //ixUmj  of  the  M'uldle. 
Aqe-t  (IMS).  All  thes«  works  have  gone  through 
•even!  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  Un- 
of  tho  leading  European  nations.  They  have 


r-rortired  for  their  author  the  enviable  reputation  of 

naving  o;>ened  up  a  new  and  great  field  of  author- 
«»I*iji,  arxl  Ub->are<l  in  it  with  a  tnrrtisi  that  as  yet 
has  nf>t  been  equalled  by  another.  Their  wonderful 
impartiality  an  i  v..-racity  are  a  rebuke  to  ordinary 
historians  ;  and  it  provokes  a  smile  to  read,  at  this 
di>tance  of  time,  the  itnetum  of  .Southey  on  the 
acrimony,  the  arr<  prance,  th<  injustice,  and  tt*e  ill- 
temper  of  their  author  ;  for  Enjand  never  pr  winced 
a  man  wh.^  loved  truth  more  d»interesU-<tly  than 
H.dUm,  H.,  while  yet  a  yoon^'  man,  was  behl  in 
the  liigh'-^t  e»timatj<j:i  uddii;  ttie  literary  turn  of 
his  time,  tioth  in  I»ndon  and  Echntturch.  During 
the  greaU-r  |j»rtir>n  of  hn  long  hie,  however,  be  lived 
in  London  in  privacy.  •!»  v.»tutg  himself  to  hn^itstio 
an<l  hist<pncai  .<t'idi>-s.  In  politics,  tie  was  a  Whig; 
but  for  the  cutlicts  of  iwrties  he  was  nmuited  by 
his  candour  an>l  g-nerai  t'-mperament,  and  tp>>k  no 
j>art  in  t..>ni,  but  he  displayed  a  genuine  interest 
in  all  'jue^ti'-ns  of  »<^cial  improvement,  and  acted 
witn  the  WilU-rforce  part>-  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  a*  well  as  in  other  humane  scheme*,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Society  for 
tLe  Ihffusion  of  IV-fm  Kiiowle<lgc  H.  had  two 
»on».  t>oth  <<f  great  promise,  and  l*otb  prematurely 
cut  off;  the  elder,  Arthur  Henry,  who  died  in 
1S33,  was  the  friend  uf  Alfred  Tennyson  the 
laureate,  and  is  the  subject  of  In  iVemorvn/i,  Of 
this  son,  H.  has  written  a  touching  memoir.  H. 
died  January  1*">0.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  many  other  societies,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Briti.di  Museum. 

HALL  AM. SHI  RE,  a  district  in  tho  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (ip  v.). 

HA  LLK,  or  HALLEIX,  a  towTi  of  Austria,  in 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  and  10  miles  soutli  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Sal/a.  and  is  note«l  for  ite  extensive 
salt-works  and  sidtne  baths.  Pop.  4<K)0.  It  has 
also  inj]»irtant  cotton  and  nee*lle  and  button  fac- 
tories. The  iMirrviiberg,  a  mountain  238S  feet 
alove  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  the  brine  is 
otrtained,  has  'M  shafts  or  rooms,  from  which  the 
salt  is  conveyed  in  large  wooden  troughs  to  the 
works  within  the  town.  The  annual  produce 
amounts  to  about  400,000  cwts.  Good  rock-salt  it 
also  obtained  from  Durrenberg. 

HALLE,  a  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
district  of  Mcrseburg.  known  as  //.  an  dcr  Saalt,  to 
dLstitinuish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  on 
several  small  islands  of  the  river,  10  miles  uorth 
of  the  city  of  Mercsburg,  and  consists  of  II.  proi>er, 
with  its  five  suburbs,  and  the  governmental  town- 
ship of  Glaucha  and  Neumarkt  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brat«-d  for  \U  university,  which  was  founded  in  1694 
by  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia ;  and  after  having 
Wen  HUppreased  by  Najioleon  when  it  had  attained 
the  summit  of  its  fame,  was  re-established  in  1815, 
and  incorporated  with  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
which  had  been  dissolved  during  the  war.  From 
its  earliest  foundation,  this  institution  has  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pietistie  school  of 
theology.  The  roll  of  its  professors  shews,  how- 
ever, a  long  array  of  names  distinguished  in  every 
faculty ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  theological  seminary, 
it  has  an  academy  of  the  physical  sciences,  an 
observatory,  a  medical  school  supplied  with  surgical 
wards,  an  anatomical  theatre,  ami  botanical  garden ; 
and  a  library  containing  60,<K)0  volumes,  and  various 
scientific  collections.  The  endowments  fur  the 
professors  and  other  teachers  arc  liberal,  but  the 
attendance  has  declined  of  Ute  years,  and  now  only 
amounts  to  about  700  student*.  The  Franoke  Insti- 
tution U  one  of  the  most  important  establishment* 
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HALLECK— H  A  LLER. 


of  the  place.  See  Fbancke.  The  red  tower  on 
the  market-place,  the  town-hall,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Moritaburg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  are  all  interesting  to 
the  antiquary.  H.  is  amply  provided  with  bene- 
volent and  educational  establishments  for  the  poor, 
and  has  a  well  conduced  institution  for  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  with  free  schools  for 
both  sexes ;  and  as  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  is 
the  seat  of  various  government  offices  and  courts 
of  jurisdiction.  H.  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  gloves,  buttons,  hardware,  and 
starch;  but  its  most  important  industrial  product 
is  salt,  obtained  from  the  brine-springs  within  and 
near  the  town,  which  have  been  worked  from  a 
very  earlv  ]»eriod,  and  still  yield  Wtweeu  200,000 
and  300.000  cwts.  anuually.  Those  within  the 
town  are  worked  by  a  private  company,  while  the 
suburban  works  are  held  by  government  The  men 
employed  at  the  salt-springs,  and  known  as  the 
•Hallores,'  are  a  distinct  race,  supposed  by  some 
to  lw  of  Wendiah,  and  by  others  of  Celtic  descent, 
who  retain  the  p#-culiar  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Pop.  (1859)  38,200. 

The  origin  of  H.  dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  when  it  formed  an  appanage 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  against  whom 
the  citizens  frequently  waged  successfid  war  in  the 
middle  ages,  during  which  period  the  city  was  at 
the  height  of  its  pros|*rity.  As  the  point  of  union 
between  various  important  lines  of  railway,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  means  of  water-com- 
munication between  the  Saalo  and  Elbe,  H.  has  of 
late  years  been  making  rapid  advance  in  commerce 
and  home  industry. 

HALLECK,    Hknuy    Waokr.    an  American 
general,  born  in  Oneida  co.,  N.V..  the  K>th  of  Janu- 
ary, 181-1.    Having  entered  the  military  academy  tit 
West  Poi  nt  in  183o,  lie  graduated  in  183H;  he  after-  ! 
wards  acted  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering! 
io  that  institution,    lie  was  brcvetied  captain  for' 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war,  Nov.  1817,  and  : 
wa<j  subsequently  secretary  of  state  of  California 
daring  its  military  government,  from  1847  to  184U.  I 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  form,  and  ; 
of  the  committee  to  draft,  the  state  constitution  of 
California.    For  several  years  ho  practised  law  in 
that  state  with  great  success.    Resides  a  work  en- 
titled Khmrntt  of  Military  Art  and  Seirnct  (1810),  he 
has  published  Mining  Lain  of  Spain  and  Xttxieo,  and 
a  work  on  International  Law  (San  Francisco,  1861). 

In  Aug.  1801,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general, 
and  subsequently,  commanding  general  of  tbe  de- 
partment of  the  West:  under  his  direction  Fort 
Donelson  was  captured  and  other  important  suc- 
cesses were  obtained  by  the  armies  of  the  West. 
July  11.1 862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

HALLELU'IAH  (Heb.  Prat*  ye  th<-  Lonl),  one 
of  the  forma  of  doxology  used  in  the  ancient  church, 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  retained,  even 
in  the  Greek  and  Ij»tin  liturgies,  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  singing  of  the  doxology  in  this  form 
dates  from  tho  very  earliest  tilne*  ;  but  considerable 
diversity  lias  prevailed  in  different  churches  and  at 
different  jterioda  as  to  the  time  of  using  it.  In 
general  it  may  lie  said  that.  Wing  in  its  own  nature 
a  canticle  of  gladness  and  triumph,  it  was  not  used 
in  the  penitential  seasons,  nor  in  services  set  ajtart 
for  occasions  of  sorrow  or  humiliation.  In  the 
time  of  St  Augustine,  the  African  Church  used  the 
Halleluiah  only  from  the  feast  of  Easter  to  that 
of  Pentecost  In  other  churches,  it  was  fonnd  in 
most  of  the  services  throughout  the  year,  with  the 


exception  of  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  and 
the  vigils  of  the  principal  festivals.  In  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Halleluiah  is  introduced 
tioth  into  the  mass  and  into  the  several  hours 
of  the  public  office,  but  it  is  discontinued  from 
Se|ituagesima  Sunday  until  Easter;  and  on  tho 
contrary,  during  the  interval  Wtween  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  it  is  introduced  more  frequently  iuto  tho 
services  and  in  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity. 
It  is  always  omitted  in  the  services  for  the  dead, 
and  on  the  emWr  days,  at  the  quarter  tense,  and 
on  the  principal  vigils.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  retaiued  tho 
Halleluiah  in  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  present 
Prayer-book,  although  retained,  it  is  found  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  in  its  English  equivalent  Praise 
ye  th*  Lord.  See  Binterini's  DadnourdviLciten  der 
Christ- KathoL  Kirche. 

HALLER,  Aijhbht  vov,  an  eminent  physi- 
ologist 'was  born  at  Bern.  OctoWr  17<>8,  and  (lied 
in  that  city,  Decern  Wr  1777.  In  early  life,  lie  was 
feeble  and  delicate.  Wing  affected  with  rickets,  a 
disease  which  is  not  un  frequently  accompanied  with 
considerable  intellectual  precocity.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Emmanuel  von  Holler,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  had  the  reputation  of  Wing  an  able 
lawyer,  intended  him  for  the  church  ;  but  his  own 
inclinations  Wing  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1723  (two  years  after  his  father's  death) 
to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  the  well-known  anatomist  Duvernoy. 
In  1725,  he  removed  to  Ley  den,  whore  he  atteuded 
with  much  advantage  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  and 
of  Alhinus,  and  obtiined  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1727.  He  then  visited  London,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sloane,  Douglas,  and 
Cheselden ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris,  where  for  six  months  he  studied 
anatomy  and  botany  under  Winslow  and  De  Jussiou ; 
but  one  of  his  neigh  Wur.%  who  was  annoyed  by 
his  dissections,  haviw;  threatened  to  denounce  him 
to  the  ]Milice,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Basel, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  John  Bernoulli,  the 
celebrated  mathematician.  After  seven  years'  study 
in  these  different  seats  of  learning,  he  returned,  in 
his  22d  year,  to  his  native  city,  and  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician.  The  professor  of  anatomy, 
Metg,  having  fallen  ill,  H.  undertook  the  duties 
of  his  class ;  he  likewise  devoted  much  of  his 
time  aWut  this  period  to  the  Wtany  of  the  Alps ; 
and  also  published  a  colehrated  descriptive  pocin, 
entitled  l>ie  Afpen  (The  Alps).  In  1735,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  hospital,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  principal  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
cabinet  of  medals  ;  but  these  offices  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  in  17 36,  George  II.  wishing  to  establish 
a  university  at  (iottingen,  offered  him  the  profes- 
sorship of  medicine,  anatomy,  Wtany,  and  surgery, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted.  Prom 
this  time,  he  gave  up  the  practice  »f  his  profession, 
and  for  the  next  18  years  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
teaching  and  to  original  research.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science*  of  Gottingen ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  society, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Vommtvtarii 
Societatis  Jfajitt  Srimtiarum  Gottiwjensis,  contain 
many  of  his  papers.  During  the  period  that  he 
held  the  professorship — viz.,  from  1736  to  1753—  he 
composed  and  published  86  works  on  medical 
subjects,  chiefly  on  physiology  and  Wtany  ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  he  contributed  upwards  of  12,000 
notices  or  reviews  of  books  to  the  Gottinyitthe 
tjflthrte  Anz+iffen,  a  monthly  periodical  work,  of 
which  he  was  editor.  In  1753.  in  consequence  of 
disputes  with  his  colleagues,  aud  probably  in  part 
from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  real 
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his  chair,  and  retnrned  to  bis  native  town, 
he  »ub*«qu*utly  held  several  important  and  honour- 
able otboes.  He  still,  however,  retained  his  position 
as  pre*i  lent  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Science*, 
and  otJi'.T  more  »ub*tantia]  distinction*,  such  a»  a 
Wftiriu.'  allowance.  4c.  It  was  after  hi*  n  tircuient 
from  (jvttiji.cu  that  Rome  of  hi*  tno»t  ini|>ortaiit 
writing-  were  published,  amonprt  winch  mint  be 
CKjfcCLally  mentioned  to*  LUinrnta  Phy*i>l'rj\<t  f'ur- 
j*,rU  If'ttmnAi  iLau*anne,  8  vol*.  4U>,  17.'-7 -1766) 
-  by  far  tbe  uiost  uujorUiit  of  hi*  work* -and 
his  four  ItMtHtAtaz,  or  critical  catalogue*  of  work* 
on  botany,  sundry,  anatomy,  and  medicine.  Tbe 
increa*  i  d  maladies  of  Lw  later  days  did  not  distract 
his  mind  from  the  study  of  his  favourite  subject*. 
He  rcconled  all  the  symptom  j  of  his  last  illness  —  a 
combination  of  gout  and  dwn<-  of  the  bladder — 
and  the  gradual  cessation  of  hu  vital  functions ;  and 
hi*  last  words,  addressed  U>  hi*  ph\»ician,  were: 
'  My  friend,  the  pulse  has  ce^  d  to  lieat.' 

H.'s  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  was  duly 
recou'DUH-d  even  in  ton  own  lifetime.  In  1739,  he  wan 
ap[»oint'-d  physician  to  the  kin,:  of  Great  Britain  ;  he 
was  ennobled  hy  the  enqjeror  of  Germany  in  1745  ; 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Ctrecht  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  him  a*  their  professor ; 
and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  all  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe.  His  name  is  especially 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  muscular  irrit- 
ability, which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mrect.it 
and  Mteciuitt  TfcftfE;  and  if  he  made  but  few 
positive  additions  to  our  knowledge,  his  teaching 
and  writing*  impressed  a  new  asjiect  on  physiology 
—a  science  of  which  he  has  deservedly  been  termed 
'The  Father.'  But,  while  hia  name  is  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  reputation  in 
his  own  Country  as  a  poet  probably  exceeds  his 
fame  as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist.  Die  Elmj'utche 
Gtdichu  (Elegiac  l'oems),  Ac.  being  still  frequently 
republished  in  Germany. 

H  ALLEY,  Edmcnp,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  son  of  a  London  soaplioder,  Iwrii  at 
Haggerston,  near  London,  in  16o6,  educated  at  St 
Paul's  School,  and  afterward*  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1073.  He  early  became 
an  exjierimenter  in  physics — before  leaving  school, 
ho  had  made  oliservation*  on  the  variation  of  the 
needle.  In  1676,  he  published  a  paper  (PhUo- 
ttiphiral  Transaction*)  on  the  orbits  of  the  prin- 
ci{Mil  pbtncU  ;  also  observations  on  a  spot  on  the 
sun,  from  which  he  inferred  its  rotation  round  its 
axis.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  St 
Helena,  where  for  two  year*  ho  aptilied  himself  to 
the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  he  published  in  1679 
U 'atitlmfitu  Strllarum  Auttraiium).  On  his  return, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
deputed  by  that  body  to  go  to  Danzig  to  settle  a 
controversy  l>etween  llooke  and  Helvetius  rcajiect- 
ing  the  proper  glasses  for  astronomical  observations. 
In  1680,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  during  which 
he  made  ol>servation*  with  Cassini  at  Paris  on  the 
groat  comet  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  the  return 
of  which  he  predicted.  His  observations  on  this 
comet  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  Newtou's 
calculation  of  a  comet'*  orl/it.  H.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1681,  and  in  1683  published  {PfiiL  Trans.) 
his  theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnet.  The 
next  year,  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton 
— the  occasion  being  his  desire  for  a  test  of  a  con- 
jecture which  he  had  made  that  the  centripetal  force 
in  the  solar  system  was  one  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  He  found  that  Newton 
had  anticipated  him,  both  in  conjecturing  and  in 
demonstrating  this  fact.  For  an  account  of  H.'s 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Priticipia, 
2v4 


see  Newton.  In  lGSfi,  H  pabbihed 
the  trade-wind*  ana  ujousoou*  on 
Iwtween  the  tropic*,  which  he  followed  by  some 
other  cbemico-iuetoonjl --.rical  {«ap*rs.  In  169*2.  be 
published  his  by|»»th'-Ms  rvli»t;vv  u>  the  <.haiii.-e  in 
the  Variations  of  the  Nenile,  to  te*t  the  truth  of 
which,  by  obtaining  measures  ot  the  variations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  ne  was  sent  in  1608  in 
command  of  a  ship  to  the  western  ocean  ;  but  hia 
crew  mutinied,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
next  year,  however,  he  saded  a_rain  on  the  same 
expedition,  and  tbe  result  of  hi*  oiwerviiUons  was 
i.'iven  to  the  world  in  a  treneral  chart,  lor  which  be 
was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  caj>taia  in  the  navy  with 
half-pay  for  life.  Soon  after,  he  made  a  chart  of  the 
tides  in  the  Channel,  and  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Dal  mat  la  for  the  emjx/ror  of  Austria,  On  the  death 
of  Dr  Waili*  in  17<>3,  he  was  appointed  Savdlian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  17l>o  ho 
published  hi*  researches  on  the  orbits  of  the  comets. 
In  1713,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1716  he  made 
valuable  experiments  with  the  diviuit-bcll,  which 
were  afterwards  published;  and  in  172*'.  after  the 
death  of  Flamsteed,  be  became  astronomer-royal,  and 
continued  without  assistance  to  conduct  the  oj>era- 
tions  at  the  Observatory  with  unremitting  energy. 
In  thia  office,  and  engaged  especially  in  studying 
the  moon's  motion*,  he  |tassed  the  rest  of  his  life*. 
In  17*29  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  racniltcr  of  tbe 
Acadcmv  of  Science*,  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich, 
14tb  January  1742,  86  years  oR  H  had  married, 
in  1686,  a  daughter  of  Mr  T«K>kc,  auditor  of  Ex- 
ch«>quer,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Bt-sidca 
the  writings  mentioned,  H.  wrote  many  others. 
His  Taimyr.  A*tronomic<r  did  not  apjiear  till  1749. 
Among  his  principal  discoveries  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  long  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  slow  acceleration  of  the  moon'-*  mean 
motion.  He  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
who  predicted  the  return  of  a  comet,  and  also  of 
having  recommended  the  observation  of  the  transits 
of  Venus  with  a  view  to  determining  the  sun's 
parallax— a  method  of  ascertaining  the  parallax 
first  suggested  by  James  Gregory. 

H ALLEY'S  COMET.   See  Comet. 

HA'LLOWELL.  a  city  in  Maine,  United  States, 
America,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  KctincW-e,  two 
tnile^  south-south-east  from  Augusta.  It  has  an 
academy,  ten  schools,  two  tanneries,  factories  of 
cotton,  oil-cloth,  &c,  and  a  large  coasting-trade  in 
lumlier  and  granite.  Steam-boats  and  vessels  of 
nine  feet  draught  can  b»atl.    Pop.  47C9. 

HALLOW-EVEN,  or  HALLOWEEN,  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows, 
or  festival  of  All  Saints,  which  being  the  1st  of 
Novemlier,  Halloween  is  the  evening  of  the  31*t  of 
October.  In  England,  it  was  long  customary  to 
crack  nuts,  duck  lor  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and 
|>erform  other  harmless  fireside  revelries.  While 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Scotland,  the  Hal- 
loween ceremonies  of  that  country  jtartook  more  of 
a  superstitious  character ;  taking,  among  rustics, 
the  form  of  a  charm  to  discover  who  should  be  his 
or  her  partner  for  life.  Of  these  now  almost  ex- 
ploded customs,  the  best  summary  is  tliat  contained 
in  Burnss  well-known  poem  Halhtrern.  We  refer 
to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquitta!  for  some  notice  of 
old  Hallow-even  practices. 

HALLUCINATIONS  are  morbid  conditions 
of  mind  in  which  perception  takes  place  where  no 
impression  has  Ixsen  made  upon  the  external  nrgnns 
of  the  n-teeial  senses,  and  where  tbe  object  is  l«elieved 
to  Ik-  real  and 
the 
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upon  the  eye ;  a  voice  is  heard  when  all  around 
ia  silent ;  a  pleasant  smell  fill*  the  nostril  when 
neither  flowers  nor  feast  give  forth  their  fragrance. 
Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  consciousness  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  consist  in  erroneous  interpretations  of 
real  sensation*.  A  form  paves  across  the  vision, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  phantom,  or  a  demon,  or 
what  ia  not  and  cannot  he  ;  a  voice  may  address 
the  listener  in  accents  of  tenderness  anil  friendship, 
which  l^efore  they  reach  the  mind  liave  assumed 
the  shape  of  insults  and  calumnies ;  and  the  fresh 
odour  of  a  rose  may  suggest  notions  of  poison  and 
pollution.  But  hallucinations  may  involve  internal 
experiences  as  well  as  the  rejiorts  from  the  outer 
world  ;  nor  is  it  invariably  i»os8ihlc  or  necessary  to 
distinguish  hallucinations  from  delusions.  There 
is  a  com|)osite  state  in  which  the  external  impres- 
sion is  imaginary,  and  the  inten>retation  from  such 
an  impression,  had  it  been  real,  is  erroneous.  A 
clock  is  heard  by  a  patient  to  strike  where  not 
a  sound  is  audible  by  others,  and  the  chime  is 
held  to  he  the  announcement  of  the  crack  of 
doom.  In  all  these  cases,  the  sensorium  itself 
must  be  held  to  l>e  at  fault,  whether  the  nerves 
of  seeing,  hearing,  Ac,  lie  structurally  affected  or 
not  These  phenomena  are  observed  in  connection 
with  all  the,  senses,  but  in  different  proportions  ;  the 
frequency  being  pcrhajw  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  healthy  sensations  of  which  the  organ  is  the 
natural  channel,  and  to  the  degree  of  excitement 
and  cultivation  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  subjected. 
According  to  one  authority,  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing constitute  two-thirds  of  the  whole  olwerved  ; 
but,  upon  a  more  careful  analysis,  the  following 
tabular  expression  of  frequency  apjieara  to  lie 
correct:  hallucinations  of  hearing,"  49 ;  of  vision,  48 ; 
of  U*te,  8 ;  of  touch.  3 ;  of  smell,  1.  These  condi- 
tions are  detectable  in  all  mental  diseases ;  but  the 
proportion  varies  according  to  the  form  and  the 
Intensity  of  the  alienation.  All  are  more  frequent 
in  mania  than  in  monomania  ami  fatuity ;  and  errors 
of  vision  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  hearing 
in  mania.  Lord  Brougham  at  one  time  held  that 
the  presence  of  hallucinations  should  l>e  elected  into 
a  crucial  test  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  Practical 
men,  however,  demonstrate  that  derangement  is 
not  necessarily  conjoined  with  such  a  symptom. 
Esquirol  held  that  of  101)  lunatics,  four-fifths  would 
he  affected  with  hallucinations.  Of  14.5  indivi- 
dual* in  Biectre,  Baudry  found  that  50  presented 
hallucinations ;  and  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Thore  and  Aubanel  in  the  same  hospital  shewed 
122  affected  out  of  44,'J  maniacs,  monomaniacs, 
dement**.  Ac.  Briere  de  Boismont.  /-><•*  1 1  till  urina- 
tion* (Pari*,  184.5)  ;  Auhaiiel  anil  Thore,  J,Wlfn-fiea 
Utati-nfit/uf*  jh'tfs  d  l'llo*pk?  >l?  Hkf.'rt. ;  Miehea, 
Du  fjtlir?  tit*  Stnmivmt  (Paris,  1848). 

HaHnrimtlioh*  of  San?  Mrn.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  hallucinations  can  readily  W  traced  to 
men t;il  alienation,  which  is  cognizable  by  other 
■l gns,  or  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  syrtrm,  which 
impair  or  jtervert  without  overthrowing  the  mind  ; 
or  to  general  constitutional  states,  or  positive 
diseases,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Nioolai,  which 
involve  disturkmcc  of  the  functions  of  the  external 
•en*e*.  There  is,  however,  a  elnss  of  phenomena 
which  cannot  lie  included  under  any  of  these 
categories  ;  where  objects  appear ;  voices  tempt, 
threaten,  soothe,  or  where  a  series  of  impressions 
are  received  by  the  mind,  without  any  corresimnding 
actuation  ;  where  the  system  is  perfectly  healthy, 
and  where  the  individual  atb-cted  in  conscious  that 
what  he  »«'«  or  hears  is  unreal.  Medical  experience, 
however,  goes  to  shew  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  nerve,  or  some  organ  connected  with 


the  development  of  s|H-cial  sensation,  or  the  brain 
itself,  is  in  an  abnormal  or  excited  condition,  which 
falls  short  of  disease,  not  interfering  with  the  regular 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  these  parta 
of  the  economy,  and  not  lieing  detectable  in  any 
other  way,  an.f  which  is  sometimes  compatible  witn 
I  great  intelligence,  anil  even  genius.  As  illustrative 
I  of  the  latter  proposition,  and  of  the  least  morbid 
aspect  of  such  pliant  asmata,  it  may  l>e  mentioned 
'  that  the  late  Karl  Grey  was  haunted  bv  a  gory  head, 
which  he  could  exorcise  at  will.  Swf-denl»>rg,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  saw  members  of  tho 
heavenly  hierarchy  seated  among  the  ministers  at 
the  council  board,  and  bowed  reverentially  to  them. 
Bernadottc  encountered  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak  in 
his  rides  ;  and  a  patient  has  been  described  who  was 
followed  first  by  a  cat,  then  by  a  tatterdemalion 
beguar.  and  then  by  a  skeleton  which  never  left 
him,  walked  side  by  side,  joined  his  family  circle, 
and  jiccred  through  his  curtains  at  night.  Yet 
Swcdenborg  knew  that  it  was  not  flesh  ami  blood 
realities  he  acknowledged  ;  the  king  shrunk  from, 
but  repudiated  the  red  cloak  ;  and  the  patient  dis- 
lielicvcd  the  skeleton,  and  detected  its  true  nature 
and  origin. 

HALMALILLE  (Berrya  amonlUa),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  TU'oica,  chicly  allied  to  the  Lime  or 
Linden  tree  uf  Kiuv|ie,  and  much  resembling  it,  but 
larger ;  a  native  of  Ceylon,  much  valued  for  its 
timWr,  which  is  a  favourite  house-buildintr  wood  in 
that  island,  and  is  employed  also  for  oirts,  casks, 
and  all  household  purjuises,  ami  also  for  bout- 
building,  a»  it  is  Wlicved  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
marine  worms,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  unctu- 
osity,  to  prescrx'e  the  ironwork  from  rust  It  is 
ex|M>rted  to  Madras— where,  from  the  principal  port 
of  exportation,  it  is  known  as  Trincomnli  \Voo<l — 
and  the  Masula  boats,  which  brave  the  formidable 
surf  there,  are  made  of  it    It  is  a  light  wood. 

HA  LOGENS.  This  term,  which  is  equivalent 
to  '  salt-producers,'  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
JuiU,  salt,  and  includes  a  very  distiuct  and  well- 
characterised  group  of  non-metallic  elements— via., 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  which  form 
with  metals  compounds  analogous  to  sea-salt 

The  following  are  their  most  important  charac- 
teristics : 

1.  They  combine  directly  and  at  an  ordinary  tern* 
;  jieraturc  with  the  metals,  for  which  they  exhibit  a 
|  very  strong  affinity  ;  and  their  combinations  with 

the  metals  present  those  properties  which  pertain 
!  to  Salts  fq.  v.).  No  clement*  excepting  these  four 
jtossess  the  pro|»>rty  of  entering  into  direct  combin- 
ation with  metals,  and  of  thus  forming  salt-like 
communis.  When  united  with  the  same  metal,  the 
salts  which  the  different  halogens  form  are  iso- 
morphons ;  thus,  for  example,  the  chloride,  iodide, 
bromide,  and  iluoride  of  potassium  all  crystallise  in 
cu!>ea. 

2.  They  all  have  a  very  energetic  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  with  which  they  all  unite  in  one  definite 
proportion  -viz.,  2  volumes  of  the  gas  or  vapour  of 
the  halogen  with  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  the  union 
occurring  without  change  of  bulk,  that  is  to  say, 
being  represented  by  4  volumes,  ami  the  resulting 
gaseous  Lom|siiind  lieing  intensely  acid,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  acids  thus  formed  are  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  hydriodie,  and  hydrofluoric 
acids.  Moreover,  all  tin-so  halogens  (except 
fluorine)  form  jNiwerful  acids  with  five  atoms  of 
oxygen— viz.,  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acids:  and 
their  salts  present  numerous  js.ints  of  resemblance. 

HA  LOID  SALTS.  These  are  the  com]<onnds 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  the  Halogens  (o.  v.) 
with  a  metal.    We  may  mention  chloride  of  sodium 
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(NaOI),  bromide  of  silver  (AgBr),  fluoride  of  calcium 
(CaF),  and  iodide  of  potassium  (KI),  as  examples. 

HALORAGIA'CEv'E,  or  HALORA'UKiK  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plant*,  closely  allied  to 
Onaijracnt  (q.  v.).—  There  an-  about  seventy  known 
species,  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby ;  pretty  much 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic,  or 
growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
nave  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally 
small,  and  the  plants  insignificant  in  ap|>earanee. 
Nor  have  any  of  them  any  important  uses,  except 
those  of  the  genus  Tnt/xi  (q.  v.).  The  only  British 
mice  it*  arc  the  Mare's  Tail  (Ili/ipuris  rultj'aris)  and 
the  Watcrmilfoila  {Myriophyilum). 

HA'LOS,  PARHELIA,  CORON.E.  Ac.  It 
would  not  be  easy  even  to  cuuuieratc  th.-  various 
distinct  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  a!*»ve 
classes ;  we  must,  therefore,  l>e  content  to  consider 
a  few  only  of  the  principal  varieties  ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the.  causes  of  these  lie  thoroughly  understood, 
those  of  the  others  present  no  further  difficulties, 
except  such  as  are  of  a  purely  mathematical  nature. 

The  first  class  we  have  to  consider  is  very  com- 
mon. When  the  sun  or  moon  is  partially  obscured 
by  a  mist  or  cloud,  the  latter  not  being  of  the 
species  called  cirrus  (see  Cmiuii),  it  is  almost 
invariably  surrounded  by  coloured  rings  of  »  few 
degrees  only  in  diameter,  called  Coromi  (crowns). 
Those  surrounding  the  sun  cannot  always  lie  seen 
directly ;  but  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  still 
water,  or  of  a  glass-plate  blackened  at  the  back, 
the  glare  of  the  sun-light  is  sufficiently  diminished 
to  permit  the  corona  to  be  seen.  This  meteor 
depends  tin  the  DirKRAorios  (q.  v.)  of  light,  caused 
by  the  small  spheres  or  vesicles  of  water  which 
compose  the  cloud,  and  can  easily  lie  imitated 
by  looking  at  a  bright  object  through  a  piece  of 
glass  which  has  been  breathed  u|h>ii,  or  dusted 
with  Lyeopodium  settL  If  the  diffract  in,;  particles 
be  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rings  are  very  well 
marked ;  but  since  they  become  smaller  as  the 
particles  increase  in  size,  ordinary  fog*  and  clouds, 
which  generally  contain  particles  of  very  different 
dimensions,  give  a  eomiiosite  effect,  which  spoils  the 
distinctness,  and  greatly  limits  the  number  of  the 
rings.  Thus,  no  general  rule  can  be  Riven  for  the 
numlier  or  colours  of  the  corona*,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  their  diminution  in  diameter  is  a 
•ign  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  watery  spheres 
which  cause  them,  and  therefore  in  general  lietokcns 
approaching  rain,  which  comes  when  the  jiarticles 
are  no  longer  able,  on  account  of  their  size,  to  tb>at 
in  the  air  without  sensibly  falliug.  As  ln-fore  men- 
tioned, this  ap]»carancc  is  very  common,  and,  in  fact, 
we  scarcely  see  a  fragmeut  of  a  cloud  near  the  sun 
which  does  not  give  traces  of  colour,  depending  on 
the  average  size  of  the  particles  of  which  it  con 
sists,  ami  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 

A  different  form  of  corona  is  sometimes  seen  to 
surround  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  head,  when 
cast  by  the  sun  on  a  bank  of  fog  in  this  case  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  <jlory.  To  tiiis  class  lielong  the 
colours  generally  seen  al«»ut  the  famous  '  Spectre 
of  the  Brocket'.'  See  Bkockf.n.  The  same  appear- 
ances are  very  frequently  seen  round  the  shadow 
of  the  spectator  when  thrown  on  muddy  water,  or 
water  carrying  numerous  small  particles  of  sand. 
The  optical  explanation,  founded  mainly  upon  reflec- 
tion and  interference,  is  complete,  but  not  suited 
to  our  |Kiges. 

So  far  the  phenomena  depend  merely  on  the 
cloud  or  fog  consisting  of  small  particles;  nothing 
has  vet  been  said  about  the  *ha[*  of  the  particles. 
Spherical  tlrojn  of  water  prodnce  Raiuliows  (q.  v.), 
and  n|*<n  the  vesicular  form  that  moisture  often 


assumes  in  the  air,  probably  dejiend  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Hut  h;dos  (Or.)  ami  parhelia  (fir.  false  or  mock 
suns)  depend  upon  the  pretence  in  the  air  of  innu- 
merable tryrtiiU  of  ice,  generally  forming  a  light 
cirrus  cloud.  We  cannot  enter  U|Kin  a  complete 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  but  we  shall  give 
a  general  idea  of  their  origin,  referring  the  student 
who  wishes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
t<»  a  memoir  by  BravaU  (Jinn-mi  iU  riicol*  Polytsrh- 
rtuptt,  xviii.),  who  has  himself  repeatedly  witnessed 
and  carefully  measured  the  various  ap]»carancc3  in 
question. 

The  theory  of  halos  was  first  roughly  attempted 
by  Hnyghens  ;  but  although  his  explanations  are  in 
the  main  correct  (at  all  events,  as  reganis  the  very 
simplest  of  the  ap|M-arauws).  they  an;  based  on  the 
utterly  inadmissible  supposition,  that  the  halo-pro- 
ducing clouds  are  formed  of  cylinders  of  water,  each 


having  an  ojiaque,  frozen  nucleus.  It  will  be 
that  the  results  of  this  supposition  agree  with  those 
of  the  correct  one  in  a  lew  cases  only.  Further 
progress  was  inqiossihle  until  the  crystalline  form 
and  the  refractive  index  of  ice  were  observed.  Both 
of  these  observations  are  of  great  difficulty  ;  but 
,  they  have  been  carried  out  by  Wollaston  and  others 
with  considerable  accuracy.  After  Huyghens, 
I  Mariotte,  admitting  the  crystalline  form  of  ic-e- 
;  )wrtieleH,  inade  some  great  Btejis  in  advance,  and 
much  of  what  he  left  unexplained  was  successfully 
supplied  by  Young,  and  after  him  by  Kaemtz. 
The  most  complete  aud  systematic  explanation  of 
the  whole  subject,  however,  is  that  of  Hravais, 
already  referred  to.  There,  references  are  given  to 
nearly  all  the  accurately  recorded  observations  of 
haloH  and  mrhelia  -  the  gn  at  mass  of  which,  of 
course ,  are  due  to  arctic  voyagers,  especially  Scoresby 
and  Parry. 

Water  crystallises  in  the  form  of  regular  hcxa- 

:  gon.d  prisms,  sometimes  with  plane  ends  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sides  (as  in  fig.  1),  sometimes  with 

|  hexagonal  pyramids  a*  terminals  (fig.  ii).    There  is 

!  also  an  immense  variety  of  much  more  complex 

j  forms  ;  but  iqion  the  simpler  and  more  common 

:  ones  already  mentioned, 
dc|icnd  tht:  ordiuary  cases 

;  of  the  phenomena  we  are 

i  about  to  describe,  Now, 

'  if  we  consider  any  two 

j  non-parallel  fact    of  one 

;  of  the  above  crystals,  it 

1  is  clear  that  their  coin- 

|  hiuatton    must    act  as 

j  a    prism,  ilecomjiosing 

'  white  light,  which  parses 

j  through  them,  into  its 
constituent  colours.  Every  such  crystal,  then, 
placed  somewhere  near  the  line  joining  the  eye 
ami  sun,  must  in  general  send  to  the  former  some 
definitely  coloured  ray  from  each  effective  pair  of 
surfaces.  The  refractive  index,  however,  of  ice  is 
such  that  no  ray  can  |>ass  through  a  prism  of  it 
whose  angle  is  greater  than  alxiut  99  "5;  ami  we 
are  therefore  limited  fri  pairs  of  fact  s  whose  inclina- 
tion is  not  mqicrior  to  this.  The  most  iinjtortant 
pairs  are  two  nltenmUt  faces  of  the  prism  (fig.  1), 
where  the  inclination  is  Gil',  ami  a  face  with  a 
terminal  plane  (tig.  1),  the  angle  lieing  90 \ 

lt<ilo  of  '2'I  fttidtti*.—\Vc  may  now  suppose 
prisms  of  ice,  with  refracting  angles  of  60%  to  be 
ibstributed  (with  every  jiossihle  liosition  of  their 
axes)  nearly  between  tlic  sun  and  tlie  spectator,  and 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  appearances  produced  must 
l>e  symmetrical  with  regard  to  tho  line  joining  the 
eye  and  sun,  and  must  therefore  consist  of  coloured 
circles  with  the  sun  as  centre.    To  attain  a  mum 


Fig.l. 
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HALOS. 


exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  circles,  suppose  refracted  raya  to  the  edge  of  a  prism  is  always  the 
that  wc  are  dealing  with  light  of  one  colour  only  (say   same,  however  the  ray  may  fall.    Hence,  as  the 


red).  Now  (see  Prismi,  if  a  beam  of  homogeneous 
light  falls  on  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  without  se|>ara- 
tton.  If  the  prism  1*>  turned  gradually  ami  uni- 
formly about  its  axis,  the  refracted  ray  also  turns, 
but  not  uniformly-  at  first  rapidly,  then  slower, 
till  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  appears  to  be 
stationary  for  a  little  ;  then,  on  further  turning.'  the 
prism,  the  refracted  ray  retrograde*,  at  first  slowly, 
then  faster.  There  in  therefore  a  position  of  the 
prism,  called  that  of  minimum  di-riation,  for  which 
a  slight  alteration  of  the  prism  produces  none  in  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  Hence,  as  we  have 
supposed  prisms  to  be  in  the  cloud  in  every  possible 
position,  those  which   are  near  the   ]>osition  of 


edges  of  the  prisms  in  question  are  vertical,  the 
refracted  rays  appear  to  come  from  a  point  at 
the  same  altitude  as  the  sun,  ami,  by  what  was 
remarked  als>vc,  further  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is 
higher.  Hence  the  formation  of  the  parhelia  con- 
sisting of  two  coloured  images  of  the  sun,  at  tho 
same  altitude  as  that  body,  and  further  beyond 
the  halo  as  the  sun  is  higher.  Accurate  measure- 
ments of  their  distance  from  the  sun  for  different 
altitudes  have  been  found  to  accord  exactly  with 
the  results  of  calculation  from  the  optical  data.  See 
PP  (fig.  31 

The  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  vertical 
prisms,  of  course  ap{>ears  to  come  from  an  image  of 


deviation  will  conspire  to  refract  light  in  the  sun  in  a  vertical  mirror,  which,  by  optical  laws, 
the  Mime,  direction,  and  their  effects  will  he  added,  must  have  the  same  altitude  as  the  sun  itself. 
All  the  others  will  cause  a  gmtter  deviation  of  tin 


light,  but  few  will  conspire  to  semi  the  light  in  any 
giveu  <iirection.  The  api>carance  will  therefore  l>e 
a  bright  circle  of  red  light  surrounding  the  sun  as 
centre,  its  angular  radius  being  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation,  which,  for  a  prism  of  ice  of  60° 
angle,  is  about  21  50.  Inside  this  circle  there 
wifi  be  no  light ;  outside,  a  feeble  illumination  only, 
becoming  fainter  as  we  go  further  t'loni  the  sun. 


With  orange  light  alone,  there  would  be  a  somewhat   also  Common 


Such  images  then  form  a  white  horizontal  small 
circle,  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  parhelia. 
This  is  often  observed,  ami  helps  to  corroborate  the 
above  theory  of  the  coloured  appearances.  See  the 
dotted  line  1'SP  (fig.  3). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  horizontal  terminals 
of  these  prisms  must  evidently  produce  a  single 
white  image  of  the  sun,  as  much  U-low  the  horizon 
as  he  is  above  it,  and  vice.  vtrnd.    This  appearance  is 


larger  circle,  and  so  on.  Hence,  when  white  huht 
falls  ou  such  a  system,  the  effect  is  a  circular  halo, 
dark  within,  red  on  its  inner  edge,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  of  the  colours  of  the 
•I*ctrum  from  inside  outwards  ;  so  that,  like  the 
rainbow,  which  it  much  resembles,  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Spectrum  (ti.  v.). 

If  we  consider  next  tne  light  reflected  from  tho 


Tnwjrnt  Arcs  to  the  Hato  of  22°.— We  have  seen 
that  in  many  cast's  the  prisms  of  ice  are  so  short  as 
to  be  hexagonal  plates.  Their  natural  jioeition  in 
falling  will  he  edge  foremost,  or  there  will  lie  a 
multitude  of  snow-crystals  whose  axes  are  nearly 
horizontal,  but  of  course  arranged  in  all  directions 
in  tho  horizontal  plane.  Let  us  consider  first  all 
those  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  the  prisms,  thin  w  ill  bo  white,  and  joining  the  spectator  with  the  sun  :  these  evidently 
diffused  with  approximate  uniformity  all  al*>ut  the   (by  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  parhelia 

given  above)  form  parhelia  on  the  halo  at  it*  upper 
and  lower  points.  Another  set,  whose  axes  are  also 
nearly  horizontal  and  parallel,  but  slightly  inclined 
to  the  former,  will  form  {parhelia  to  one  or  other 
side  of  the  vertieul  plane  passing  through  the  sun, 
and  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence,  the 
angle  of  deviation  is  increased,  and  these  are  outside 
the  halo.  They  are  further  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  sun's  vertical  plane,  and  further  outside  tho 
halo  as  the  crystals  are  more  and  more  turned 
in  their  horizontal  piano.  The  complete  result  is 
1  a  brightly  coloured  pair  of  arcs,  which  touch  tho 
halo  at  it*  upper  and  lower  point?,  and  lie  completely 
outside.  For  certain  elevations  of  the  sun.  these 
combine,  forming  a  curve  like  an  ellipse,  whose 
parts  are  forme* I  by  crystals  w  hose  axes  are  ver-  |  centre  is  the  sud,  whose  larger  axis  is  horizontal,  and 


But  the  prisms  of  fig.  1  are  not  likely  to  be 
suspended  iu  the  air  in  all  positions  alike.  If  the 
prism  be  long  and  fine,  it  w  ill  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  end  foremost,  i.  c,  with  its  axis  vertical,  or  (it 
may  be)  horizontal.  If  it  be  a  flat  hexagonal  cake 
(a  frequent  form  of  snow),  it  will  tend  in  the  main 
to  fall  edgeways,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  halo 
which  depends  upon  the  ice-crystals  having  evcry 
possible  ]>o«ition,  there  an-  distinct  phenomena 
depending  on  an  excess  of  the  crystals  having  their 
axes  vertical  or  horizontal.  If  we  consider  the  sun 
as  just  rising  or  setting,  it  is  plain  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  portions  of  the  halo  will  l>e  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  others,  as  these 


tical,  and  which  form  the  majority.  There  are 
therefore  to  right  and  left  of  the  sun.  and  on  the 
halo,  bright-coloured  images  of  the  sun,  which  are 
called  parhelia,  or  mock -suns. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  non-mathematical  reader  the  formation  of 
parhelia  when  the  sun  is  not  on  the  horizon,  and  to 
shew  why  they  then  separate  from  the  halo,  and  are 
formed  externally  to  it.  still,  however,  at  the  same 
altitude  as  the  sun.  We  may,  however,  make  the 
attempt  as  follows :  Suppose  an  indefinitely  long 
vertical  prism ;  rays  of  sunlight  falling  on  this  are 
separated,  as  Ufore,  but  if  the  sun  be  not  on  tho 
horizon,  they  no  longer  fall  on  the  prism  perpendi- 
cularly to  its  edge.  Optics,  however,  shews  us  that 
for  this  oblique  incidence  also  there  is  a  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  and  therefore  one  angular 
distance  from  the  sun  at  which  the  effects  of  a  great 
number  of  prisms  conspire,  while  far  fewer  conspire 
at  any  other  angle.    It  is  also  shewn  that  this 


which  touches  the  halo  externally  at  its  upper  and 
lower  points. 

Halo  of  AC*.— This  dejiends  upon  the  right-angled 
prisms,  formed  by  combining  a  terminal  plane  with 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism ;  and  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  different  refracting  angle, 
and  its  consequent  greater  dimensions,  its  explana- 
tion and  its  appearance  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
halo  of  22°. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  both  for  brightness 
and  sejKiratioii  of  colours,  of  all  the  halo?,  u  the 
coloured  arc  which  touches  the  halo  of  46  at  its 
upiwr  point  This  depends  entirely  ii|k.ii  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  through  tin:  upj>er  edges  of  prisms 
similar  to  fig.  1,  aud  whose  axes  are  rnrtintl.  It  is 
therefore  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  ]>arhelia  of 
the  halo  of  22" ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  <.f  the 
truth  of  tins,  that  there  is  but  one  instance  recorded 


in  win 
and  its 


li  the  1< 

absence 


rmer  appc 
was  then 


ired  with 
easily  ac> 


ut  the  latter  ; 
minted  for  by 


minimum  angle  is  greater  as  the  incidence  is  inore,  there  being  no  cloud  of  ice-crystals  near  enough  tho 
oblique.    Also  the  inclination  of  the  incident  and  |  sun  to  produce  the  parhelia.    Sec  fig.  3. 
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ITALOSCOrE— HAM. 


There  are  also  sometimes  seen  brightlv  coloured 
ares  touching  one  on  each  side  the  lower  half  of  the 
halo  of  46'.  They  are  explained  by  the  right 
angles  of  prisms  whoso  axes  are  horizontal.  Attain, 
a  parhelion  being  itself  a  source  of  light,  sometimes 
Very  intense,  may  have  i/s  surrounding  halos  of  22  , 
Ac.  All  phenomena  of  the  latter  class  are  termed 
fcomhtri/.  Thev  are  in  general,  as  might  Ik-  expected, 
much  fainter  than  the  primari/  ones,  hut  in  favour- 
able circumstances  have  been  distinctly  observed. 

In  addition  to  our  very  imiierfect  sketch  of  the 
results  of  the  prisms  of  &'f  and  91)*,  we  might  con- 
sider shortly  those  due  to  various  combinations  of 
planes  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  (fig.  2)  with  each 
other,  or  with  planes  of  the  prism ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena deluding  on  these,  though  easily  enough 
predicted  mathematically,  arc  not  well  suited  for 
verbal  explanation. 

We  conclude  with  a  rough  geometrical  sketch  of 
a  tolerably  complete  set  of  halos,  observed  by 


Fig.  3. 

Bravais  in  Sweden  in  1839.    The  marks  on  the 
sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader  to  J 
which  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  the  various  [ 
portions  belong. 

HA'LOSCOPE.  the  name  of  a  beautiful  optical 
instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravais  of  France,  for 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  pht-nomena  connected  with 
halos,  parhelia,  &c    It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis 
with  a  clock  movement,  for  the  pur|>o*e  of  giving  it  I 
a  rapid  rotation ;  two  glass  prisms,  ono  hollow  to  < 
contain  water  ;  two  opaque  plates  of  glans  to  oWure 
one  or  two  sides  of  the  prisma,  as  required  in  differ- 
ent exjierimcnts  ;  a  qundrainoi'ar  prism  ;  and  a  small 
arm  carrying  a  mirror  :  this  last  and  the  three  ■ 
prisms  are  all  adapted  for  mounting  on  the  axis.  To 
imitate  the  parhelion,  the  vertical  axis  with  the  i 
solid  glass  prism  is   set   in  rapid  rotation  in  a  i 
darkened  charoln-r,  with  a  candle  ten  or  twelve  feet  I 
distant,  but  with  the  flame  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  rotating  prism  ;  two  sides  of  the  prism  are  [ 
to  lie  obscured  with  the  movable  opaque  slides  of  ; 
glass.    The  spectator  then  looks  horizontally  at  the  ] 
revolving  instrument,  and  sees  the  |>arhelinn  circle. 
Different  dis(H>sitious  of  the  apparatus  produce  the 
allied  phenomena. 

HALSTEAD.  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  is  agreeably  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Colne,  about  43  miles  north-east  of  London, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Norwich.  Its 
parish  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  decorated  chancel,  j 
The  chief  educational  institution  is  Lady  Mary 
Ramsey's  Grammar  School,  with  a  small  endowment, 
founded  in  1594.    The  manufactures  are  crajie,  silk, 


velvet,  aud  paper ;  brick-making  and 
are  also  carried  ou.    Pop.  (18451  )  6"43. 

HA  LYARDS,  the  smaller  ropes  and  tackle  used 
in  hoisting  sails  or  other  portions  of  a  ship's  equip- 
ment. The  signal  halyards  are  running  cords  of  the 
W«t  white  hemp,  passing  through  a  pulley  in  the 
truck  at  the  mast-head,  or  gafT- point,  ami  thence 
to  the  deck ;  the  flags  when  attached  to  them  are 
rolled  up,  and  then  hoisted  aud  expanded  to  the 
wind  by  a  jerk  when  the  proper  moment  arrives. 

HALYBURTON.  Thomas,  a  Scotch  divine,  born 
1674,  died  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  including  Xatural  Jtrlv/ion  iiuntpdenl,  and 
IlmaUd  nrresmnt  to  Man'*  Happine** ;  Tht  Great 
Conreni  of  Sal wition  ;  and  Ttn  Sermons  prrachfd 
l#fore  and  ajter  th*  VfUltrtition  of  th*  Lord's  Supper. 
The  works,  especially  the  autobiographic  memoir, 
of  the  'Holy  Halyburton*  were  once  very  ]K>pular 
among  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  ami  even  at  the 
present  day  they  an?  greatly  relished  by  persons  of 
a  serious  disposition.  They  were  published,  U»gether 
with  an  Es*av  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Rolwrt 
Burns,  D.D.  (London,  1835). 

HAM,  according  to  the  writer  of  Genesis,  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  brother  of 
Shem  and  Japheth.  The  word  is  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  the  Heb.  JIamam,  '  to  be  hot'  His 
descendants  are  represented  in  the  biblical  narra- 
tive as  peopling  the  southern  regions  of  the  earth, 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya, 
tic.  Both  he  and  his  son  Mi/.raim  apjiear  to  have 
given  their  name  to  Egypt  in  particular.  The 
Coptic  or  native  name  of  Egypt  is  Kern  or  Chrm, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  Ham,  and  signi- 
fying both  black  and  hot  In  the  hieroglyphic 
language,  the  name  of  Egypt  is  expressed  by  the 
two  letters  K.  M.  In  the  Rosetta  Inscription,  the 
word  occurs  more  titan  ten  times,  and  is  read  by 
Champollion,  Chmi.  It  is  a  curious,  and  somewhat 
perplexing  circumstance,  that  Ham  should  have 
received  a  name  that  must  have  l>een  more  appro- 
priate to  his  descendants  than  to  himself,  for  we  are 
not  told,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  lwlieve.  that  he 
was  more  sun-burned  or  blacker  than  his  brothers. 
In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  customarily  urged  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  had  'prophetic 
significations '  -  an  hypothesis  which  few  feel  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory. 

HAM,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Somme.  and  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  is  distant  36  miles  east-south-east  of 
Amiens,  and  alnnit  7'*  miles  north-north-east  of 
Paris.  It  is  of  ancient  origin  ;  coins  were  struck 
here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  (840  -  877). 
The  seigniory  or  lordship  of  Ham.  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  1407,  was  held  ny  the  families  of  Cnurcy, 
Orleans,  Luxemburg,  and  Vendome.  The  town  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  old  foitress  or 
castle,  built  by  the  Constable  de  Saint  Pol  in  1470, 
and  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its  walls  are  39 
feet  thick,  and  its  principal  tower  is  loft  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is  memorablo 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  MarWnf,  Moneey, 
and  others;  and  subsequently  of  Polignac,  Ohante- 
lauxe,  IV)  ronnet,  and  Guernon  Rauville  frmu  1831  to 
18.%;  and  of  Louis  Na|>o]eon.  the  present  Emi>eror 
of  the  French,  from  1840  till  1S46.  After  the  Cmip 
<VEtat  of  the  2d  DccemU'r  1851.  the  republican 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamoricierc,  Changarnier,  and 
others  were  kept  here  for  some  time.    Pop.  2254. 

HAM,  properly  the  hind  part  or  angle  of  the 
knee  ;  but  usually  applied  to  tne  cured  thigh  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  or  ho;.',  more  especially  the  last.  Ham- 
curing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thins;,  baeou -curing, 
is  j>erformed  in  a  variety  of  methods,  each  country 
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having  its  own  peculiar  treatment ;  these, 
however,  relate  to  minor  poiuta.  The  essential 
operation*  are  as  follows :  The  meat  is  first  well 
rutd»cd  with  hay-salt,  and  either  left  on  a  bench 
that  the  brine  may  drain  away,  or  covered  up  in  a 
close  vesjH-l ;  after  a  few  days  it  is  rubbed  again,  this 
time  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  to  which 
sugar  in  sometime*  added,  or  with  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  sugar  alone.  It  is  then  consigned  to  the  bench 
or  tub  for  at  least  a  week  longer,  after  which  it  is 
generally  ready  for  drying.  Wet  mlting  requires,  on 
the  whole,  ahout  three  weeks ;  dry  mlting,  a  week 
longer.  Mutton- hams  should  not  be  kept  in  pickle 
longer  than  12  or  14  days.  Some  hains  are  merely 
hung  up  to  dry  without  being  smoked;  others 
are  removed  to  the  smoking- house,  which  consists 
of  two  and  sometimes  three  stones ;  the  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  lowest,  and  the  meat  is  hung  up  in 
the  second  and  third  stories,  to  which  the  smoke 
asceuds  through  holes  in  the  flooring.  The  fire  is 
kept  up  with  supplies  of  oak  or  beech  chips,  though 
in  some  districts,  as  in  Westphalia,  twigR  of  juniper, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  peat,  are  used. 
Fir,  larch,  and  such  kinds  of  wood,  on  account  of 
the  unpleasant  flavour  they  im|«art,  are  on  no 
account  to  be  nsed.  The  tiro  must  be  kept,  night 
and  day,  in  a  smouldering  state  for  about  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  ham  bo  not  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  deep,  it  is  j>erfectly  cured. 
As  cold  weather  is  preferable  for  this  operation,  it 
is  chietly  carried  on  during  winter.  Many  of  the 
oountry-people  in  those  parts  of  England  where 
wood  and  ]>eat  are  used  for  fuel,  smoke  hams  by 
hanging  them  up  inside  large  wide  chimneys,  a 
Hit  thod  common  in  Westmoreland.  The  curing  of 
beef  and  mutton  hams  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland; 
that  of  i«>rk-hams,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  large 
and  important  item  in  the  industry  of  various 
countries.  Westphalia,  in  particular,  is  celebrated 
for  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  its  smoked  hams. 
The  efficiency  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving  meat, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  pyroligueous  acid.  See 
PYROUOSEOtrs  Acid  and  Ckkasot*. 

HAMADA'N,  an  important  town  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  is  agreeably  situated 
at  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Efwund,  180  miles 
west -south-west  of  Teheran,  in  tat  34°  50'  N..  and 
long.  4H'  28'  E  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
but  the  trade  and  manufactures  carried  on  impart  to 
it  a  lively  and  bustling  air.  It  contains  numerous 
caravansaries,  excellent  and  well- furnished  bazaars, 
gardens,  laths,  and  mosques,  as  well  as  two  notable 
toml*,  one  that  of  the  famous  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician  Avicenna  (q.v.),  which  draws  numer- 
ous pilgrims  to  the  town  ;  and  the  other  affirmed 
to  be  that  of  Mordecat  and  Esther.  During  four 
month*  in  winter,  the  cold  here  is  excessive,  and 
fuel  with  difficulty  procured ;  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful. 
Being  the  centre  of  converging  routes  from  Bagdad. 
Erivan,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan,  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  large  transit  trade.  II.  carries  on  extensive 
manufacture*  of  leather ;  coarse  carpets,  woollen 
ami  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  made  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  40,000. 
Rr^ut  explorers  have  concluded,  from  historical 
evidence,  and  from  the  oins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  found  here,  that  H.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Median  Echatana.    See  Echatana. 

HA  MADRYADS.   Sec  Nymphs. 

HAMAMKLI'DEjE.   See  Witch  Ujlzku 

HAMANX,  JoHAJfJt  Gkoro,  a  very  original  : 
thinker  and  author,  who,  on  the  title-page  of  some 
of  his  writings,  called  himself  the  'Magician  of  [ 
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tho  North,'  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
August  27,  1730.  His  early  life  was  somewhat 
checkered ;  and  a  failure  to  acquit  himself  credit* 
ably  in  some  business  with  which  a  merchant  ol 
Riga  luul  intrusted  him,  induced  him  to  abandon 
himself  to  dissipation,  from  which  he  was  rescued 
by  reading  the  Bible.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  authors.  He  died  at  Miinstc-r,  June  21, 
1788.  As  an  author,  H.  was  little  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries,  as  he  opposed  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  defended  the  dignity  of  revelation 
against  the  attacks  of  the  nationalists,  and  was 
tlius  placed  in  opposition  to  the  multitude  of 
scholars.  His  language,  besides,  was  figurative  and 
symbolical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  frequently 
concealed,  rather  than  revealed  the  depth  of  his 
thinking.  But  his  unmistakable  genius,  and  the 
rich  suggestivencs*  of  bis  ideas,  were  appreciated 
highly  by  Herder,  Goethe,  Jacobi.  Jean  Paul,  and 
other  great  men.  The  influence  which  he  exercised 
upon  Herder's  views  was  very  great  All  hi* 
writings  exhibit  a  deeply  spiritual  faith  in  tke 
unseen  and  the  eternal  Fragments  of  them  were 
published  by  Cramer,  under  the  title  H'Ml'miteh* 
liliitter  den  Magus  aiu  A'oroVn  (Leip.  1819),  and  his 
StimmtlicKe  Werke,  by  P.  Both  (7  vols.  Berlin.  1821 
— 1825 ;  an  8th  vol.,  published  by  G.  A.  Wiener, 
Berlin,  1843,  contains  additions  and  explanations). 
His  biography  was  published  by  E.  H.  Childe- 
meister  (Ilamtmn't  LtUn  und  Schri/Un,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1837). 

HAMBATO,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  South 
America,  stands  in  lat  1*  4'  S.  and  long.  78*  56'  W., 
at  the  north -east  l>ase  of  Chimhorazo,  with  Coto- 
paxi,  ntaiut  25  miles  distant  in  front  Its  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  8800  feet  At  this  altitude,  wheat 
grows  even  under  the  equator.  Though  twice 
destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1»J98,  and 
by  an  earthquake  in  1706— H.  has  still  a  flourishing 
trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  and  contains 
alwut  12,000  inhabitants. 

HA'MBURG,  the  largest  of  tho  free  cities  of 
Germany,  and  the  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  lat  53°  32'  N.,  and  long. 
9*  58"  E.  H.  possesses  two  distinct  territories,  the 
one  exclusively  its  own  property,  and  the  other  the 
joint  property  of  LUheck ;  to  the  former  belong 
the  city  with  its  two  suburbs  of  St  George  and  St 
Paul,  several  islands  on  the  El  lie.  and  a  small  district 
enclosed  by  Hoi  stein  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ititze- 
bUttel,  in  which  lies  the  town  of  Ctixhaven;  and 
to  the  latter,  the  township  of  Bergedorf,  the  village 
of  Geestbacht  and  tho  lands  known  as  V'ierlanden, 
16  miles  from  Hamburg.  The  imputation,  in  I860, 
was  229.941,  of  whom  176,000  belonged  to  the  city 
and  its  suhurta,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  Jews. 
The  city  of  H.  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district 
between  the  Ellw  and  Alster,  and  about  75  miles 
from  the  German  Ocean.  At  high-tide,  vessels  can 
come  up  the  Elbe  and  unload  in  the  harbours,  while 
by  means  of  tho  various  canals  (crossed  by  84 
bridges)  lighters  can  carry  tho  cargoes  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  H.  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  canal,  120  feet  wide,  communicating  with  the 
Elbe,  and  following  the  former  line  of  fortifications ; 
the  ramparts  have  ta-en  replaced  since  1819  by 
gardens  anil  walks  ;  but  the  gates  of  the  city  remain, 
and  are  shut  every  evening,  after  which  a  toll  is 
demanded.  H.  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town  and 
New  Town ;  but  since  the  great  tire  of  1842,  when 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  city,  including  most  of  its 
public  buddings,  was  burned  down,  its  appearance 
I  iao  been  greatly  altered ;  and  the  present  city  ia 
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remarkable  for  ite  fine,  open,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
drained  streets,  and  its  spacious  aud  lofty  houses. 
Among  the  churches,  the  principal  is  tliat  of  St 
Michael,  which  was  built  in  the  18th  a,  and  is 
distinguished  for  ite  tower,  the  loftiest  in  Europe 
(470  feet  high)  ;  St  Peter's,  which  has  been  recently 
rebuilt ;  and  St  George's,  the  foundation  of  which 
dates  from  the  112th  e.,  but  which  was  completely 
renovated  in  1742.  H.  is  essentially  a  commercial 
city,  in  which  merchants  from  various  countries  arc 
settled  ;  and  so  much  is  done  to  advance  its  interests 
as  a  central  dc[»dt,  that  one  is  the  more  surprised 
to  hud  two  things  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 
its  system  of  local  currency,  which  is  intricate  and 
antiquated  ;  and  ite  extraordinary  portal  system,  by 
which  each  country  is  left  to  have  its  own  post- 
office,  in  place  of  there  being  one  definite  establish- 
ment for  receiving  and  despatching  letters.  The 
Exchange  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Europe, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  banking- 
offices,  reading-rooms,  an  excellent  commercial 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  with  collections  of  maps, 
sea-charte,  &c  Among  the  numerous  educational 
establishments  of  H.,  wo  may  instance  the  Johan- 
neum,  a  collegiate  school,  founded  in  1528,  in 
which  is  located  the  public  library,  with  ite  5000 
MSS.  and  200,000  volumes  ;  Bunch's  School  of 
Commerce,  founded  in  1707  ;  the  normal  school  for 
teachers;  aud  the  free  schools  which  have  l>een 
established  in  each  of  the  five  parishes.  The  obser- 
vatory and  botanical  garden  deserve  mention ;  while 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies,  among 
which  the  Venin  fur  ham^urgim-hc  Gctchichte, 
established  in  1839,  by  the  historian  Lappeidwrg,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic,  liave  proved  valuable 
adjunct*  to  education,  many  of  them  having  exten- 
sive libraries  aud  museums  of  their  own,  which 
are  rendered  easy  of  access  to  all  who  wish  to 
examine  their  contents.  H.  has  an  academy  of 
painting  and  music,  a  gallery  of  paintiuga,  two 
spacious  theatres,  and  a  larger  numiier  of  public 
gardens  and  places  of  amusement  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size.  Its  charitable  institutions  are, 
however,  proportionally  numerous,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  indebted  for  their  endowment  and  sup- 
port to  private  benevolence.  The  most  noted  are 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  founded  by  Solomon  Heine 
in  1841,  and  thrown  open  to  all  Christians  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  1845);  the  great 
hospital  in  the  suburb  of  St  George,  founded  in 
1220;  the  Seamen's  Home  (1657);  the  hospice 
for  jKKir  travellers,  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  and  now  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  142  aged  persons;  and  the  Kauhc 
Haus,  which  was  founded  at  Horn,  near  H.,  in  1833, 
by  Job.  Heinr.  Wiehem,  for  the  improvement  of 
depraved  and  abandoned  children. 

H.  ranks  as  the  greatest  emiiorinm  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and  next  to  London,  has  the  largest 
money -exchange  transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  priucijial  ports  for  transatlantic  emigra- 
tion, and  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  business  in 
ship-insurances.  Its  most  important  branches  of 
home-industry  are  ship-building,  on  a  very  large 
■calc.  sugar-refining,  distilling,  and  dyeing,  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  tolwiceo,  sail-cloth,  rows, 
cutlery,  and  salting  meat,  chiefly  for  the  English 
market,  and  for  provisioning  the  ships  that  enter 
the  harbour. 

The  value  of  the  imports  entered  in  H.  in  the  year 
1800  was  601>,905,710  marcs  banco  (-£44,472,291?), 
of  which  58,312.890  (  =  £4.251,981)  belonged  to 
transatlantic  ports  ;  5220  sea-going  ships,  and  3372 
river-l>oate,  entered,  and  5045  sea  going  shi|is,  and 
3148  river-boats,  left  the  harljour  in  that  year.  The 
effective  of  the  merchant  fleet  of  H.,  at  the  close 
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of  I860,  was  as  follows:  Sailing-vessels,  469;  ton- 
nage, 58,770  laste  (a  last  =  &HK)  lbs.)  r=  157,420 
tons  :  steam -vessels,  47  ;  tonnage,  4520  lasts  --  12,123 
tons.  The  budget  for  1861  gave  10.250,2*7  marcs 
lianco  both  for  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure. 
The  state  debt  was  at  the  close  of  1859,  62.064,925 
marcs  banco  (£4,525,567),  nearly  half  of  which  was 
incurred  to  meet  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  city 
after  the  great  fire. 

The  government  of  H.  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  and  its  constitution,  which  is  based 
u]>on  the  principles  established  by  an  imperial  com- 
mission in  1712,  and  confirmed  by  the  German  diet 
in  1815,  after  having  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions and  important  changes  at  different  jteriods, 
was  settled  in  1860  as  follows :  The  sovereign 
power  to  l>e  exercised  by  the  senate  and  the  burghers. 
The  senate,  which  is  specially  charged  with  the 
executive,  is  to  be  composed  of  18  memliL-rs,  9  of 
whom  must  have  graduated  in  law,  aud  7  of  the 
remaining  9  must  be  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
civic  or  legislative  l»ody  is  to  consist  of  192  members 
elected  for  6  years,  half  the  numlier  going  out 
every  3  years.  This  body  elect  the  senators  for 
life,  and  the  latter  annually  elect  from  their  own 
l>ody  a  president  Cases  in  which  the  senate  and 
the  civic  body  differ  in  opinion,  must  l>e  submitted 
to  the  supreme  court  of  ap|<eal  at  Lllbeck.  The 
judicial  |K>wer  is  vested  in  S[»ecial  tribunals,  and  the 
administration  divided  into  distinct  de|«artments. 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  aud  burgher  council 
are  public  Perfect  freedom  of  religion  is  allowed. 
Every  citizen  is  bound  to  perform  military  duty, 
and  the  city  maintains  a  paid  force  of  2160  men, 
and  a  well-drilled  burgher-guard  of  10,000  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  H  has  a  combined  vote  with 
the  other  Hanseatic  towns  in  the  German  diet,  and 
a  separate  vote  in  the  'Plenum.'  Its  contingent 
to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation  (q.  v.)  is 
1298  men,  while  it  is  ImnuhI  by  the  diet  to  maiu- 
tain  1050  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery, 
snd  one  of  horse,  to  garrison  the  city.  The  arms 
of  the  republic  are  a  silver  wall  with  three  silver 
towers  and  an  open  gate  on  a  red  field,  surmounted 
by  a  helm  and  flag  in  the  midst  of  three  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  The  national  colours  are  white 
and  red. 

H.  l>cgan  to  attain  some  importance  as  a  trading 
place  in  the  12th  c,  and  w:ia  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  city  by  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  In  1241.  it 
combined  with  Lkilieck  in  the  formation  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  (q.  v.),  and  from  that  time  it  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  consideration,  augmenting  its 
territories  by  the  purchase  of  Ritzehuttel  and  several 
villages  in  "its  vicinity.  In  tho  early  part  of  the 
16th  c,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  carried 
across  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Alster.  which, 
were  principally  occupied  by  fugitives  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Disputes  with  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
who,  as  Dukes  of  Holstein,  claimed  supremacy  over 
some  portions  of  the  state,  kept  IL  constantly 
embroiled  in  jietty  wars  with  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, until  Denmark,  in  1768,  finally  conceded  its 
rights.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  continued  to 
increase  till  the  occupation  of  Northern  Germany 
by  the  French  in  1803,  when  it  underwent  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and  insults,  which  culminated  in 
the  terrible  siege  which  the  French  under  Davont 
sustained  within  ite  walls  in  1813  -1814,  when  they 
drove  40,000  citizens  forth  in  mid-winter,  many  of 
whom  perished  of  hunger.  In  1815,  H.  joined  the 
German  Confederation  as  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  and 
since  that  period  ite  commercial  ]»rosperity  has  lieen 
advancing  with  a  steady  progress,  which  the  great 
calamity  of  the  tire  of  1812  scarcely  checked  even 
temporarily.    See  Kloden's  Krdkunde ;  Wapoaua, 
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Hantlfwch  d.  Gtogr.  vnd  Statist. ;  Bocdeker's  DmLsch- 
land;  and  Almanack  de  Gotha,  1862. 

HA'MELN,  an  interesting  town,  anJ  formerly  a 
fortress  o£  Hauover,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  lieautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  posi- 
tion  on  the  Wcser,  at  the  confluence  of  the  ilamel 
with  that  river,  25  mileB  south-west  of  Hanover. 
It  is  surrounded  l»y  a  wall,  fonnerl  y  surmounted  by 
20  towers,  and  defended  by  a  fort,  which,  how- 
ever, was  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1S0G.  It  is 
invgularly  built,  and  is  full  of  wooden  houses  in  the 
old  German  style ;  has  three  churches,  including 
the  Minister,  a  fine  old  edifice,  dating  from  1127, 
an<]  now  falling  into  ruin  ;  and  a  large  educational 
institution  built  in  1827.  Tho  chain-bridge  at 
H.,  crossing  the  Weser,  was  completed  in  1839, 
and  is  about  780  English  feet  in  length.  Pop 
Hm,  who  an;  chiefly  employed  in  brewing ;  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  cement,  woollen  goods,  and 
carets;  and  in  agriculture,  salmon-fishing,  and 
general  trade.  In  the  earliest  times,  H.  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Fidda,  and  was  a  member  of  tho 
Hanscatie  Confederation. 


HAMI'LCAR  was  a  name  borne  by  several 
distinguished  Carthaginians,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  werc-1.  The  commander  of  the  great  Sicilian 
expedition,  480  u.c. ;  2.  One  of  the  commanders  of 
a  Carthaginian  army,  defeated  by  Timoleon,  the 
Corinthian  L'eneral,  at  the  Crimissus,  339  b.  c. ;  3. 
(snrnamed  Rhodanns},  the  ambassador  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  tho  fall  of  Tyre  ;  4.  Tho  governor  of 
Sicily,  317  B.C  ;  5.  The  son  of  Cisco,  w  ho  succeeded 
the  preceding,  and  carried  on  military  operations 
against  the  Syrarusans  and  other  states  with  great 
success,  but  was  at  lencth  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death  ;  6.  A  commander  during  the  first  I'unic 
War,  who  was  very  successful  against  the  Romans 
by  land  in  Sicily,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  in  a 
sea-fifht  off  Ecnomus,  and  was  thereafter  recalled 
to  Africa  to  oppose  Rcgulus. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  was  H.  snrnamed  Barea 
or  Barak,  Le.,  'lightning.'    While  very  young,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
force*  in  Sicily,  in  247  B.C.,  at  which  time  the 
Romans  had  possession  of  almost  all  the  island.  H.'s 
first  care  was  to  discipline  his  infantry  thoroughly  ; 
he  then  established  himself  on  Mount  Erctc  (now 
PflU'jrtno,  near  Palermo),  and  from  this  point  made 
pdlaging  excursions  in  all  directions,  sending  his 
privateers  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  north  as 
Cunue,  thus  obtaining  abundant  supplies  for  his 
troops.    From  this  position  the  (tomans  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  him,  but  in  vain.    After  three  years,  he 
left  Ercte,  and  established  himself  on  Mount  Eryx, 
keeping  up  his  communication  with  Drepanum  and' 
the  sea,  where  the  same  tactics  were  repeated  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  same  want  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.    But  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  having  been  totally  defeated  off  the  Aegates 
Islands.  241  b.c,  H.  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  fortress,  and  evacuate  Sicily.     While  H.  was 
engaged  in  Sicily,  ho  hail  made  large  promises  to  his 
mercenary  troops,  which  he  was  unable  to  jierform  ; 
they  revolted  in  consequence,  and  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  African  tribes.    Hanno  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  but  failed ;  H.  was  accordingly 
api>ointed  to  the  command,  and  succeeded  in  utterly 
defeating  the  reikis,  capturing  all  their  towns,  and 
putting   to  death   their  leaders.     H.   was  next 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  which  were  abruptly  ended 
by  H.'s  entering  upon  his  S|tanish  campaign  in  (prob- 
ably) 236  B.c    His  groat  aim  was  to  found  a  new 
empire  in  Spain,  from  which,  as  his  basis,  he  might 


assail  the  Romans.  Such  a  kingdom  he  saw  would 
increase  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  native  country 
and  atone  to  her  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.' 
This  his  great  purpose  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  He  marched  westward, 
while  the  fleet  under  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal, 
eruised  along  the  coast;  he  then  crossed  over  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  made  war  on  the  natives 
of  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  siiMncd  many  tribes 
and  cities,  ami  amassed  immense  wealth.  He  spent 
nine  years  in  Spain,  and  at  length,  in  228  n  c 
met  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle  while  fighting 
against  the  Vettonea  His  military  genius  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  son  Hannibal. 

HAMILTON,  a  city  of  Canada  West,  is  situ- 
ated  in  the  county  of  Wentworth,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  or  rather  of  that  detached  section 
of  it  which,  under  the  name  of  Burlington  Bay  is 
connected  with  the  main  liody  of  the  Like  by  the 
Burlmgtoii  CanaL  H.  is  45  miles  from  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  38  from  Toronto,  and  378  from  Montreal 
It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  huest  grain- 
producing  country  in  America,  and  it  is  also  an 
important  centre  of  the  chief  Canada  railways, 
tho  Great  "Western,  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  and 
the  Hamilton  and  Tort  Dover  lines.  The  rapid 
increase  of  its  popidation  is  remarkable.  In  1841. 
it  was  about  35t»0  ;  in  1850,  10.312  ;  and  by  the  last 
Oensus  (1861),  it  is  officially  stated  at  lf>,0%.  As 
»  port  of  entry,  H.  was,  in  1858.  inferior  only  to 
Jorouto  within  its  own  half  of  the  colony.  "The 
manufacturing  establishments  of  H.  arc  extensive  • 
the  principal  are  locomotive- works,  foundries,  and 
car-works.  The  city  returns  one  member  to  the 
legislative  assembly. 

HAMILTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Ijinark,  is  l>eautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

i  \  V.C'  '". thc  oe,ltre  ,,f  a  fim,|>-  w«*lwi  district, 
about  11  miles  south  east  of  Glasgow,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  strangling, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  rural  appearance, 
many  of  the  houses  having  a  piece  of  garden -ground 
attached.  lhe  town  contain*  twelve  churches  • 
numerous  good  schools- of  which  tho  Academy  and 
j  John s  Grammar  School  are  the  most  important- 
the  county-hall,  a  noticeable  Grecian  structure  •  a 
I  new  town-hall;  and  extensive  cavalry  barracks. 

Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  tat»houri»g 
■  for  the  sewed  muslin  manufacturers  of  Glasgow 


I  on.  (1861)  10,686.-Close  to  the  town  is  Hamilton 
lalace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  with  the  family  mausoleum,  in  the  midst 
oi  jX^"p!V0  pl«»ure.grounds  bordered  by  the 
Clyde.  I  he  palace  is  a  lar«e  ami  noble  structure, 
and  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  paintings. 
On  certain  days  thc  grounds  are  open  to  the  public 
LaiUow  Castle,  and  the  remains  of  Cadzow  Forest 
in  which  a  herd  of  the  famous  alwriginal  breed  of 
wild  cattle  are  kept,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

HAMILTON,  The  Family  op.     This  gnat 
historical  famdy  is  known  to  Ikj  of  English  orLin 
but  when  or  how  it  took  root  in  Scotland  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained    Some  genealogists  have 
i  ??,UKh1t  to.  trace  its  lineage  to  Robert,  snrnamed 
!  f  m cha%™*>  thinl  FArl  "f  Leicester,  who  died  in 
'     *!.        m      18  1,otbinS  improbable  in  the  claim 
-the  earl  s  second  son  was  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
be   had  other  relations  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
the  cmquefoil  on  a  bloody  shield,  which  was  the 
heraldic  hanng  of  his  house,  seems  from  an  early 
.period  to  have  lieen  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the 
,  i>oottish  Hamdtons.    But  however  j.robable  such  a 
I  de»«art  may  be,  it  wants  proof.   The  name  of  the 
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family,  obviously  territorial,  was  doubtless  taken 
from  some  one  of  the  many  English  manors  called 
Hamilton,  scattered  through  Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire.  Surrey,  Lancashire,  Rutlandshire,  York- 
shire, and  Leicesterddre.  Iu  the  17th  c,  the  Leices- 
tershire Hamilton— a  petty  manor  in  the  parish  of 
Barkhy,  containing  only  a  shepherd's  cottage — was 
•hewn  as  the  cradle  of  the  house.  Several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton  api>ear  both  in  English 
and  in  Scottish  records  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  c,  and  oue  of  them  seems  to  have  held  the 
Yorkshire  manor  of  Hamilton,  together  with  lamia 
in  the  parish  of  Oxnam,  in  Scotland.  But  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
(1),  'Walter  Fitz-GihVrt  (or  Gilbertaon)  of  Hamil- 
ton,' who,  in  1*296,  held  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  I.  of  England  as 
Overlord  of  Scotland,  and  in  1314  kept  the  castle 
of  Bothwell,  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  English.  His 
early  surrender  of  this  strong  fortress,  and  of  the 
English  knights  and  nobles  who  had  fled  to  it  from 
the  field  of  Bannockburn,  was  rewarded  by  King 
Robert  Bruce  by  grants  of  the  lands  and  baronies  of 
Cadyow  and  Machanshire  in  Clydesdale,  Kinneil 
and  Larbert  in  West  Ivothian,  Kirkinner  ami 
Kirkowen  in  Galloway,  ami  other  lands  forfeited 
by  the  Cumyns  and  other  adherents  of  Englnnd.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  of  Cordon  of  Huntlv,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons.  The  elder  (2),  'Sir  David 
Fitz- Walter  Fitz- Gilbert,'  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
more  shortly  called,  'Sir  David  Fitz-Walter,'  or 
4  Sir  David  of  Hamilton,'  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville  s  Cross  in  1346, 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow 
in  1361,  and  appears  among  the  barons  in  the 
Scottish  parliament*  of  1  .'168,  1371,  and  1373.  His 
eldest  son  (3),  'Sir  David  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,' 
died  before  1392,  leaving  by  his  wife,  JanH  of 
Keith,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William 
of  Keith  of  GaJston,  five  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  sou  (4),  'Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
Cadyow,'  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 
(5|  *  Sir  Jamea  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  who,  alwut 
1422,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander  of 
Livingston  of  Callander,  by  whom  he  had  (6)  '  Sir 
James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  and  four  other  sons. 
Lords  Hamilton,  Earls  of  Arran,  Di*kf.s  or 
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of  Hamilton,  DfKKs  of  Brandon,  &c.  Hitherto 
the  family  had  been  only  knightly.  It  was  ennobled 
in  its  sixth  generation,  in  Sir  James  of  Hamil- 
ton of  Cadyow,  who,  in  1445,  was  created  Lord 
Hamilton  by  a  charter  which  erected  his  manor 
place  of  '  the  Orcliard,'  in  the  l>arony  of  Cadyow, 
into  his  chief  messuage,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  which  it  still  bears.  It  is  to  the  praise 
of  the  first  I/>rd  Hamilton  that,  in  1460,  he 
founded  a  college  in  the  university  of  Glasgow— the 
tirst  college  in  Scotland  founded  by  a  layman. 
Allied  both  by  marriage  and  by  descent  to  the 
Douglases,  he  followed  their  banner  in  the  Im-^i li- 
ning of  their  great  atrumile  with  the  crown.  But  he 
forsook  them  at  a  critical  moment  in  1454,  and  his 
seasonable  loyalty  was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of 
their  forfeited  lands,  and,  at  a  later  jH-riod,  when  he 
must  have  been  well  advanced  in  years,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  eldest  (laughter  of  King 
James  II.,  and  the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of 
Thomas  Boyd,  the  attainted  Earl  of  A  iron.  Iy<rd 
Hamilton  survived  his  marriage  only  five  years, 
dying  in  1470.  His  only  son,  James,  second  Lord 
Hamilton,  was,  in  1503,  made  Earl  of  Arrnn,  and  had 
a  grant  of  that  island,  the  dowry  of  his  mother  on 
her  first  marriage.  Alter  playing  an  imjiortant 
Sit 


part  in  public  affairs  during  the  minority  of  King 
James  V\.  he  died  in  1529.  being  succeeded  by  the 
eldest  son  of  his  third  wife  (a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Beaton),  James,  third  Lord  Hamilton,  second  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  death  of  King  James  V.  in  1542 
left  only  an  infant  of  five  days  old  between  him  and 
the  throne.  He  was  at  once  chosen  regent  of  the 
kingdom  and  tutor  to  the  young  queen,  and  declared 
to  I*'  'second  person  in  the  realm1 — a  position 
which  carried  with  it  something  of  royal  style.  He 
signed  or  sujicrscribed  his  name  as  '  James  G.,'  or 
simply  'James,'  and  wrote  himself  'James,  by  the 
irrace  of  God.  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord  Hamilton, 
Governor  and  Prince  of  Scotland.'  He  held  hia 
high  offices  till  1554,  when  he  resigned  them  in  favour 
of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  receiving  in 
return,  from  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Chatelherault.  His  nearness  to  the  throne, 
his  great  following,  and  large  possessions,  left  him 
fetill  a  person  of  such  mark  that  his  eldest  son,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  as  he  was  called,  was  proposed  at  one 
time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
at  another  time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  career  which  0{>ened  with  such 
high  aspirations  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end ;  the 
earl  was  afflicted  with  madness  in  1562.  and  never 
recovered  his  reason,  although  he  lived  till  1609. 
His  father,  the  first  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  dying  in 
1575,  his  second  son,  Lord  John  Hamilton,  the  lay- 
aht)ot  or  eommendator  of  Arbroath,  became  virtual 
head  of  the  house,  and  as  such  was,  in  1599,  created 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  He  died  in  1604,  being 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  the  second  marquis, 
who,  iu  1'ilO,  was  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  and  died  in  1625.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  James,  the  second  marquis,  who  led 
an  army  of  6000  men  to  the  support  of  King 
Gustavus  Adoiphus  of  Sweden  in  1631-1632,  and 
a  few  years  later  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  contest  between  King  Charles  I.  and  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  That  king,  in  1643,  created 
him  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs-female  of  his  body,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  himself  and  his  brother  without  male  issue.  In 
1648.  he  led  a  Scottish  army  into  England  for  tha 
kinc  s  relief,  but  was  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire*.  He  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  but  soon  afterwards  waa 
forced  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  He  was  beheaded  at  Westminster 
iu  March  1649,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William,  who,  in  1639,  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Lanark.  He  died  in  1651  of  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  duchy  of  Hamilton,  in  terms  of  the  patent  of 
creation,  now  devolved  on  the  daughter  of  the  first 
duke.  Lady  Anne,  whose  husband.  Lord  William 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was,  in  1660,  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  He  died  in  1694.  The 
Duchess  Anne,  who  survived  till  1716,  had,  in  1698, 
resigned  her  titles  in  the  king's  hands  in  favour  of 
her  eldest  son,  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  anew 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  the  precedency  of 
1643  In  1711,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in 
England,  but  the  House  of  Lords  refused  him  a  seat 
or  vote  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the  <  rown 
was  disabled  by  the  Act  of  Union  from  granting  a 
peerage  of  Great  Britain  to  any  person  who  was  a 
peer  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  The  duke  wa» 
killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park  with  Lord  Mobtin  in 
1712.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James, 
who,  dying  in  1743,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
James,  who,  in  1752,  married  the  famous  licauty, 
Elizalietb  (tunning,  and  died  in  1758,  being  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James  George,  an  infant 
of  three  yean  old.   On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
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Douglas  in  J761,  the  male  representation  of 
'red   or  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglases,  with 


the 

igus  branch  ot  tne  Douglases,  with  the 
titles  of  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Karl  of  Angus,  4c, 
devolve*!  on  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  as  descendants 
of  tlic  Duche.ss  Anne's  husband,  William,  Karl  of 
Selkirk,  third  sou  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
Dyiiv^  in  1769,  in  his  15th  year,  James  George, 
•event  h  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  brother,  Douglas,  who,  in  1782,  took  his  seat 
in  parliament  as  Duke  of  Brandon,  the  House  of 
Lords  Wing  now  satisfied,  after  consultation  with 
the  twelve  judges,  that  the  Act  of  Union  did  not 
prohibit  the  crown  from  making  a  peer  of  Scotland 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  Duke  Douglas  died 
without  issue  in  179!),  when  the  titles  and  estates 

5 (aseed  to  his  uncle,  Archibnld,  the  second  son  of 
fames,  the  fifth  duke.  Duke  Archibald,  dying  in 
1819,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
who,  iu  1810,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Beck  ford 
of  Fonthill.  nnd  died  in  1852,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hts  only  son,  tho  present  duke,  William 
Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  the  jicerage  of  Scotland,  eighth  Duke 
of  Brandon  in  tlie  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Chatelheniult  in  the  |>eerage  of 
France. 

Lords  Paislet,  Lords  Abercorv,  Earls  or 
Abercorn,  Lords  Sthabane,  Viscounts  Strabank, 
Viscounts  Hamilton,  Makoi-ises  ov  Abercorn, 
Ac.  —  I»rd  Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  was  ap|>ointcd  commendator 
of  the  ablwyy  of  Paisley  in  1553,  create*!  Ixml  Paisley 
in  1587,  and  died  in  1*622.  During  his  life,  his  eldest 
•on.  James,  was  made  Lord  AWreoni  in  1603,  and 
Earl  of  Abercorn  in  1606.  He  had  large  grants  of 
lands  in  Ulster;  and  dying  in  1618,  was  succeeded 
by  bis  eldest  sou,  James,  who,  in  1616,  had  been 
created  Lord  Strabane  in  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn  was,  in  1701,  created 
Viscount  Straliane  in  tlic  jiecrage  of  Ireland.  The 
eighth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  then  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scottish  representative  |>ecrs,  was,  in  17S6,  created 
Viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  ; 
when  the  House  of  Lonl*  found,  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
38,  that  a  \mxt  of  Scotland  who  had  been  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  sit  in  |<arliamciit  as 
a  representative  of  the  j>cerage  of  Scotland.  His 
nephew,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was,  in  1790, 
created  Marquis  of  Aliercorn.  It  was  ruled  in  his 
ease,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1703,  that  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  who  had  l>een  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  was  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  representative  peers.  On  the  death  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1651,  the  second  Earl 
of  Aljercoru  had  claimed  the  male  representation  of 
the  House  of  Hainiltou ;  and  in  18ol,  the  second 
Marquis  and  tenth  Earl  of  Altercom  was  served 
heir-mak-  of  the  lirut  Duke  of  C'hatelherault,  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Chancery  at  Edinburgh,  under  pro- 
test by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  C'hatel- 
herault. Lord  Abercorn  is  one  of  three  jieers  who 
bold  peerage*  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  (treat 
Britain  ;  the  others  l>eiug  t\\c  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings (Karl  of  Loudoun  in  Scotland.  Lord  Grey  de 
Kuthyu,  ftc.  in  England,  Earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Kawdou  in  Great  Britain) ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Verulam  (Lord  Forrester  of  Corstorphtnc  in  Scot- 
laud,  Viscount  Grimstone  in  Ireland,  Ix>rd  Verulam 
in  Great  Britain).  The  House  of  Abercorn  gave  birth, 
in  1646,  to  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the 
charming  Hfmoirts  flu  Comle  ttt  GrttmonL  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  fourth  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Al»ercorn. 

Earls  or  Selkirk. — Lord  Charles  Hamilton, 
third  son  of  Anne,  I>uchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  iu 
1688,  on  his  father's  resignation  of  the  title,  created 


Earl  of  Selkirk,  with  the  precedency  of  1646. 
Dying  childless  in  1739,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Lord  John  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Kuglen,  who 
'  died  without  male  issue  in  1744,  when  the  title  of 
Karl  of  Selkirk  iiafcscd  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dunbar 
:  Hamilton  of  Baidoon  (the  grandson  of  Lord  Basil 
I  Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton). 
He  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who,  dying  in  1S20,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Dunbar  James,  the  present  and  sixth  earL 

Earls  or  Orkney.— Lord  George  Humdton,  fifth 
sou  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  iu  1696, 
created  Earl  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  l>ody.  Dying  iu  1737,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  whoso  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  John  Hamilton  Fitzniaurice,  is 
uow  lifth  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Earls  or  Ktclen.  —  Lord  John  Hamilton,  fourth 
son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  in  1697, 
created  Earl  of  Kuglen,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  body.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1739,  and  died  in  1744,  when  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Selkirk  went  to  his  grand-nephew,  and  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Kuglen  went  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  the  widow  of  William,  second  Earl  of  March. 
On  her  death  in  1748.  the  earldom  of  Ituglen  devolved 
on  her  son,  William,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards 
fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry ;  and  on  his  death 
in  1810,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kuglen  became 
extinct 

Earls  or  HAnDiNirrox — Sir  Walter  Fit/  Giltwrt, 
the  first  ascertained  ancestor  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  had  a  brother.  Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
Rossaven,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Fiugaltoa 
and  Preston,  which,  in  1788,  gave  birth  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  famous  scholar  and  philo- 
sopher ;  and  of  the  family  of  Lnnerwick,  which,  in 
1563,  gave  birth  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  nick- 
named '  Tarn  of  the  Cowgate,'  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  Scottish  lawyers.  He  was  created 
l,ord  Binning  and  Byres  in  1613,  and  Earl  of 
Melrose  (a  title  afterwards  changed  into  Haddington) 
in  1619.  His  descendant,  George  Bailhe  Hamilton, 
is  now  tenth  Karl  of  Haddington. 

Ixmim  Bar/sen  v.— Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Bargeuy 
and  Carriden,  the  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  was,  in  1639,  created  Lord 
Barceny.  The  title  l»ecame  dormant  or  extiuct  on 
the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1736. 

Lords  Bklhavkx  axd  Stkntocn.— Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Biel  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ant!  Mas,  in  1647, 
created  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs-male  whatever.  He  resigned  the  title 
in  1075,  when  he  had  a  new  |mtcnt  creating  him 
Ix»ni  Belhaven  and  Stentoun  for  life,  with  remainder 
after  his  death  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters, Johu  Hamilton  (son  of  Kobert  Hamilton 
of  Bamcluitb,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session). 
This  gentleman,  who  succeeded  to  tho  title  and 
estates  in  1679,  distinguished  himself  by  his  wild 
but  eloquent  speeches  against  the  Union.  He  died 
in  1708,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who, 
l>eing  drowned  in  1721,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  who  died  in  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  James,  who  died  in  1777.  On  his  death, 
the  great  estates  of  the  family  passed  to  Mrs  Mary 
Hamilton-Xisbct,  wife  of  Mr  S'ishet  of  Dirh  ton, 
and  are  now  possessed  by  her  granddaughter,  Lady 
Mary  Hrace-Mshet-Hatnilton,  wife  of  the  Eight 
Hon.  Rol>ort  Adam  Christopher-Xisbct-Huniilton. 
The  titles  were,  in  1799,  adjudged  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  William  Hamilton  of  Wishaw  (as  descended 
from  the  House  of  Barocluith).  His  son,  Koliert 
Hamilton,  seventh  Lord  Belhaven  and 
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Stentoun,  was,  in  1831,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw  in  the  peerage  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

Vtscou>T»  Bovnk.  —  Gustavus  Hamilton,  the 
graudson  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  first  Lord 
Paisley,  was,  in  1715,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Stic-kallan.  ami,  iu  1717.  Viacount  Boyno,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  Hu  descendant,  Gustavus 
Frederick  Hamilton  Russell,  u  now  the  seventh 
visconnt 

Viscounts  of  Clanboy,  Earu  or  Clanbrassil, 
&c— James  Hamilton,  son  of  Hans  Hamilton  (a 
natural  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Raploch),  vicar 
of  Dunlop,  in  Ayrshire,  settled  in  Ireland  about 
1">87,  and,  in  1022,  was  created  Viscount  of  (lanboy. 
His  son  James  was  created  Earl  of  Clanbrassil, 
and  dying  in  1659,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry, 
on  whose  death,  iu  1675,  the  title  became  extinct 
It  was  revived,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman,  James  Hamilton  of  Tulli- 
more  (tbe  grandson  of  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of 
Dunlop),  who  in  1719  had  been  created  Viscount 
Limerick  and  Lord  Clanlioy,  and  in  1756  wai  made 
Earl  of  Clanbrassil  in  the  jHserage  of  Ireland.  Dying 
in  1758,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  James,  ou 
whose  death,  in  1799,  the  titles  became  extinct. 
His  estates  went  to  his  sister  Anne,  Countess  of 
Roden,  whose  grandson,  Robert,  Earl  of  ICoden, 
was,  in  1821,  created  Lonl  Clanbrassd  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Briefe  Account  of  the  Family  of  Hamilton, 
written  by  Dr  James  Baillic  of  Carnbroe,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  is  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  Advooat*'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  A 
History  of  the  House,  of  Hamilton,  written  about 
sixty  years  afterwards  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  is 
not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Memoir*  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  James  ami  William,  Dtik'*  of 
Hamilton  and  ChntelhrrauU,  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  published  in 
1677,  in  1  vol.  foL  Mr  John  Anderson,  surgeon 
at  Hamilton,  published  Historical  and  Genrakyical 
Memoirs  of  Oie  House  of  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh  in 
1825,  in  1  vol.  4Ux 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  an  eminent  American 
statesmau,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  11th  January  1757.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Faucette.  was  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction.  As  he  early  manifested  an  aspiring  dis- 
position and  extraordinary  powers,  his  friends  were 
induced  to  send  him  to  New  York,  to  be  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  which  he  entered  in  1773.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old,  he  wrote  several  essays 
on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  exhibiting  so  much 
vigour  and  grasp  of  intellect,  that  they  were  at 
first  ascribed  to  Mr  Jay,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  that  period,  and  then  in  the  meridian  of  his 
powers.  From  that  time,  H.  l>ej;an  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  prominent  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  In  March  1776.  he  was  appointed  a 
captain  of  artillery.  He  soon  after  attracted  the 
notice  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant -colon el. 
From  this  date,  to  near  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  the  inseparable  com|»anion  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  sjieaks  of  him 
as  his  '  principal  and  most  confidential  aid.' 

In  1780,  H.  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler,  ami  not  long  after  resigned  liis  position 
as  meml»er  of  Washington's  staff;  though  he  stdl 
continued  in  the  army.  He  led.  at  his  own  request, 
the  detachment  which  carried  by  assault  one  of  the 
British  outworks  at  Yorktown,  Octolier  14,  1781. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
k  in  his  profession.  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a 
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I  delegate  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  con- 
|  vention  which  assembled  in  May,  in  Philadelphia, 
.  for  tho  purpose  of  framing  the  cc  institution  of  the 
!  United  States.     In  October  1757,  H.  commenced 
;  tho  publication  of  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
name  of  The  FederalUt,  designed  as  a  vindication 
of  the  constitution  against  the  various  objections 
which  had   been   made  to  it    Of  these  essays, 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty-five,  a  few  were  con- 
tributed by  Madison  and  Jay,  but  by  far  the 
!  greater  number  were  written  by  Hamilton.  They 
are  justly  considered  as  forming  one  of  tbe  best, 
!  if  not  the  very  best  of  the  works  which  have 
'<  been  written  on  the  scope  and  true  interpretation 
j  of  the  Federal  constitution.     Washington  having 
I  been  chosen  the  tirat  president  of  the  United  SUtes 
j  (1789),  appointed  H.  secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 
Under  his  able  management  the  public  credit  was 
raised  from  a  state  of  utter  prostration  t>  the 
highest  jKiint,  anil  H.  justly  acquired  the  reputation 
I  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  financier*  of  the  age. 
'  His  official  rejwrts  to  Congress  are  regarded  as 
models  of  their  kind     In  1795  he  resigned  his 
I  position  in  Washington's  cabinet,  and  retired  into 
j  private  life.    On  the  death  of  Washington,  iu  1799, 
'  H.  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In 
July  1804,  in  consequence  of  a  political  difference, 
which  became  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  a  bitter 
enmity,  H.  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  by 
Aaron  Burr,  and  died  the  following  day.  The 
intense  and  almost  universal  sorrow  caused  through- 
out the  country  by  this  sad  event,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  bring  the  practice  of  duell.ng  into 
disrepute,  especially  iu  the  northern  states. 

The  Work*  of  Alexander  HinitUton,  in  7  vols. 
8vo.  edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  were 
published  in  1851.  This  edition  does  not  include 
The  Federalist. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  Count  he,  descended 
from  the  Scottish  ducal  family  of  that  name,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1646.  After  the  <  xecu- 
tion  of  Charles  1.,  he,  with  hi*  |>areiits,  followed 
the  royal  family  to  France.  On  the  accession  of 
Cliarles  II.  in  1660,  he  returned  to  Kni:laml,  but  was 
excluded  from  office  as  being  a  Catholic.  James  II. 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland,  and 
made  him  governor  of  Limerick ;  Itut  after  the 
alidication  of  that  monarch,  H.  returned  to  France, 
where  he  pawd  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1720.  His  writings  are  full  of 
wit  and  talent,  particularly  bis  ('««'..«  de  Fferie 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1805).  His  Mf  moires  de  (irammont  is  a 
lively  and  spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  free  and 
faithful  delineation  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It 
has  been  often  translated  into  English.  The  last 
edition  is  that  in  Bohu's  Series,  with  Scott's  notes 
and  illustrations.  One  of  the  \\est  editions  of  his 
collective  works  is  that  published  by 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1812). 


HAMILTON,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent precursors  of  the  Scottish  lie  formation,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Knu  avel 
and  Stanehouse,  and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  King 
James  II.,  and,  in  all  prolvabihty,  was  born  in 
the  year  1504,  and  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1520,  after  which  lie  proceeded 
to  Louvain,  where  he  remained  for  some  tunc,  and 
thence  removed  to  Basel  in  1521. 

When  H.  settled  in  St  Andrews  in  1523,  he 
brought  with  him  the  new  tastes  and  interests 
which  he  had  learned  to  cherish.  For  some  time, 
his  opinions  attracted  no  particular  attention.  He 
quietly  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  did  not 
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as  yet  venture  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer. 
He  had  been  ap|K>inted  in  his  boyhood  Abbot  of 
Feme,  and  although  he  never  went  into  residence  or 
lived  as  a  monk,  be  was  content  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage* and  dignity  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But 
gradually  his  convictions  matured-  From  agreeim 
with  Krasums,  he  came  to  agree  with  Luther  ;  am 
about  1526  he  appears  to  have  announced  his  new 
views  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  notice 
of  the  Archbishop  Beaton.  Early  in  1527,  Beaton 
made  '  iui|iiisition'  into  the  grounds  of  the  rumour 
against  him.  and  found  that  he  was  '  infatned  with 
being  disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  followers, 
repugnant  to  the  faith,'  and  thereujwn  proceeded 
to  'desire'  him  to  bo  formally  summoned  and  put 
to  trial  In  the  following  year,  he  carried  out  his 
summons  by  a  professed  trial  and  conviction,  declar- 
ing him  to  be  worthy  of  death.  In  the  meautimc, 
H.  had  fled  to  Germany,  where  ho  Itecame  familiar 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  Protestant 
education  of  H.  was  in  this  manner  very  complete. 
Such  a  man,  while  he  became  a  reformer,  became 
one  in  no  sectarian  sense.  His  doctrinal  opinions 
were  characterised  by  something  of  the  cosmo- 
politan breadth  which  marked  his  training,  and 
by  a  scriptural  simplicity  betitting  his  honest  and 
persevering  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  substance  of 
his  doctrines  has  been  fortunately  preserved  by 
his  own  pen  under  the  title  of  Patrick's  Places ; 
and  simplicity,  combined  with  comprehension  and 
aphoristic  brevity,  may  bo  said  to  bo  the  chief 
characteristics  of  them. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months,  H.  returned  to 
his  native  country.  He  repaired  to  the  family  man- 
sion at  Kincavel,  and  there,  in  tho  ncighlsjurhood 
of  Linlithgow,  openly  preached  the  gospel.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  he  is  sup|iosed.  during  this  brief 
period  of  quiet  and  retirement  at  Kincavel,  to  have 
marrietl  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  following 
such  an  event,  he  should  have  been  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement,  where  he  was  in  comparative 
safety,  and  proceed  to  St  Andrews.  Beaton,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  allure  him  within  his  grasp  He 
•travailed  with  the  said  Mr  Patrick,'  Knox  says, 
'that  he  got  him  to  St  Andrews.'  Hopes  seem 
to  have  been  held  out  of  some  good  being  effected 
by  a  conference  with  him  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  and  its  need  of  reformation ;  for  '  reforma- 
tion '  of  some  kind  was  a  common  talk  at  this  time 
in  the  church,  and  many  plans  were  considered,  and 
some  attempted  for  carrying  it  out. 

IL  arrived  at  St  Andrews  in  January  152S,  aud 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  lodging  provided  for  him  by 
the  archbishop.  A  conference  was  held,  in  which 
his  opponents  shewed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
even  to  some  extent  expressed  concurrence  in  his 
views.  No  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  his  former  summons  and  condemnation.  He 
was  allowed  openly,  for  some  time,  to  promul- 
gate his  sentiments  in  the  city  and  university. 
With  all  visitors  he  freely  conversed,  and  among 
these,  with  Alexander  Alanc  or  Alesius,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  canons  in  the  priory,  and  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  one  of  the  Dominican  friars, 
'  a  young  man  of  good  wit  and  learning,'  suborned, 
it  is  alleged,  by  Beaton,  to  entrap  him  into  avowals 
of  heretical  opinion.  After  a  month  or  so  {plus 
minus  nwmvm,  says  Alesius),  he  was  summoned  to 
answer  before  Beaton  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
trial  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  the 
residt,  in  spite  of  his  luminous  and  unanswerable 
argument  was,  that  H.  was  condemned  for  divers 
heresies  ami  'detestable  opinions '—deprived  of  all 
ticca  in  the  church,  and  delivered 


dignities  and 
over  to  the 


sentence  was  carried  out  without  delay.  Thi 
warrant  of  tho  secular  power  must  have  been 
already  secured,  for  on  the  very  same  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  he  was  tried,  H.  was  cotisigued  to 
the  stake  in  the  front  of  the  gate  of  St  Salvador's 
College.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble, 
earnest,  hemic  man.  His  character,  if  it  scarcely 
attained  to  greatness  in  his  brief  lifetime,  yet  shines 
w-ith  a  chastcocd  and  magnanimous  lustre  through 
the  tires  of  his  early  martyrdom.  His  death  prob- 
ably did  more  to  extend  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  thau  even  bis  life  could  have  done.  The 
'  reik  of  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton,'  said  one  of  licaton's 
own  retainers,  *  has  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow 
upon.1 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  of  Preston,  Bart, 
the  most  learned  aud  scientiiic  philosopher  of 
the  Scottish  school,  was  born  March  8,  1788,  at 
Glasgow,  where  his  father,  Dr  William  Hamilton, 
and  his  grandfather,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  held 
in  succession  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Botany. 
Though  the  Hamilton*  of  Preston  (Haddington- 
shire), who  were  raised  to  a  baronetcy  in  1073, 
had  not  assumed  their  title  since  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  XovcmWr  1088,  when  his 
brother  and  heir.  Sir  Robert,  the  Covenanter,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  philosopher  made 
good  his  claim  to  represent  them,  and  therefore  to 
be  descended  from  the  leader  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog  and  Both  well  Bridge.  After  gaining  high 
distinction,  esjiecially  in  the  philosophical  classes, 
at  Glasgow,  he  went  in  1809  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner,  and  there,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship at  the  time,  the  position  which  he  took  never 
had,  nor  has  ltcen  surpassed.  It  was  at  this  time, 
moreover,  that  ho  laid  the  basis  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion in  medieval  and  modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
literature,  and  he  himself  felt  that  his  residence  in 
Balliol  was  the  most  important  ]>eriod  of  his  life 
in  determining  the  drift  of  his  subsequent  specu- 
lations and  studies  (si>c  Disru*#ion*t  2d  ed.,  p.  750, 
noV).  He  left  Oxford  in  1812,  and  entered  the 
Scotch  bar  in  181M,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  practice  in  his  profession  except  what  became 
incuml>ent  on  him  nftcrwards,  on  lieing  appointed 
crown-solicitor  of  the  curt  of  triads.  In  1820,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Browu,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year,  however,  H. 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  History  by 
its  natrons,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

H.  had  now  reached  his  .'tt)th  year,  without  giving 
to  the  world  any  indication  of  those  sjieciilations 
which  he  had  been  silently  and  slowly  maturing. 
But  in  1829  there  appeared  in  the  EdinWnjh 
Jifrific  a  critique  of  Cousin's  Court  de  Philoxaphi*  of 
the  previous  year,  in  which  was  devclojied  that 
philosopher's  doctrine  of  the  Infinite.  The  critique 
immediately  excited  admiration  not  only  among  the 
few  in  our  island  who  comprehended  it,  but  much 
more  extensively  on  the  continent,  Cousin  himself 
being  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  his 
reviewer  at  once  understood  thoroughly  the  theory 
which  he  opposed,  and  combated  it  with  a  sjiecu- 
lative  power,  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophical 
systems,  and  a  command  of  philosophical  expression, 
which  ho  had  not  exited  to  find  existing  in 
Britain.  For  some  years  after  this,  H.  was  a  n-irnlar 
contributor  to  the  kdinbunjh  Iln-iew.  Besides  ■  .titer 
philosophical  articles,  two  of  which,  on  the  Phil, 
osophy  of  Perception,  and  on  Recent  Publications 
in  Logical  Science,  are  esjiecially  celebrated,  he 
contributed  several  on  education  and  university 
reform.  Many  of  these  contributions,  besides  lieing 
in  Mr  Creese's  Selections  from  Uu 
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Edinburgh  Revieic,  were  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  the  French  collection,  Frayntenti 
de  Philonophie,  being  especially  valuable  for  the 
introduction,  appendix,  and  notes  of  its  editor, 
M.  Pfis.se.  Tn  1S.VJ,  they  were  all  edited  by  H. 
himself,  with  large  notes  ami  appendices,  under  the 
title  <>f  Di«at*xioN«  in  PJiU/»H>f>hy  and  Litrraiure, 
Education,  and  University  Reform.  In  1836,  after 
a  severe  contest,  H.  was  eWted  to  the  chair  of 
Logic  anil  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh.  During  his 
first  session,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Metaphv»ics,  which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
session  l>y  a  course  on  Logic  ;  and  these  two  courses 
he  continued  to  read  on  each  alternate  year  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  influence  soon  began  to  shew 
itself  in  the  university  among  the  young  men  who 
were  attracted  thither  from  different  pa  its  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  in  many  cases  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  H.  ;  and  many  of  his  pupils, 
now  rising  to  distinction  in  various  professions,  trace 

tothe  imnuhtes  which  issued  from  his  class  the 
most  valuable  element  of  their  education.  Exten- 
sive notes  of  his  lectures  were  taken  by  his  students, 
and  numerous  copies  of  them,  transcribed  from 
short-hand  rcjiorts,  were  in  circulation  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  Since  his  death,  they  have 
been  jnibliahcd  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
Mansel  and  Veitch  {Sir  William  Hamiiton's  Lec- 
ture*, 4  vols.  1851)— 1861).  These  lectures,  which 
were  mostly  written  during  the  currency  of  the 
sessions  in  which  they  were  first  delivered,  want 
the  exactness  of  thought  and  expression  which 
render  the  works  revised  by  himself  for  publication 
models  of  philosophical  composition  ;  but  this  may 
he  said  to  convey  higher  value  to  them  as  intro- 
ductory works.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
materials  embodied  in  these  volumes  were  never, 
M  was  intended,  wrought  into  another  work  which 
H.  had  already  planned  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment This  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Reid,  with  notes  and  supplementary  dissertations. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  adduce  any  writings 
which  have  received  the  same  amount  of  editorial 
care.  The  general  aim  of  H-'s  whole  philosophy  is, 
in  fact,  but  the  gjiecial  aim  of  this  edition  of  Jteid. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  represents  the  highest  reaches  of  human 
speculation,  and  he  sought,  accordingly,  in  his 
annotations  of  Reid's  writings,  as  in  his  indejN-n- 
deut  works,  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  to  the  systems  of  other  countries,  as  well 
as  to  translate  it  into  a  more  scientific  expression, 
that  he  might  bring  into  clearer  view  at  once  its 
true  character  and  the  real  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
In  this,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  he  betrays  his  fondness  for  eliciting  his  own 
theories  from  the  hints  of  previous  thinkers ;  his 
peculiar  doctrines  of  perception,  of  the  conditioned, 
of  mental  reproduction,  &c,  arc  traced  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle.  Valuable,  however,  as  this  work 
is,  its  latest  edition  contains  references  to  numerous 
dissertations  beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
abruptly  stops.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  tic  attributed 
to  the  decay  of  IL's  health.  By  tiie  }KU-a)ysis  of  his 
whole  right  side,  though  his  mind  continued  unim- 
paired, his  jKiwer  of  work  was  seriously  curtaded 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
generally  able,  with  an  assistant,  to  jn'rform  tho 
duties  of  his  class  till  the  close  of  Bcssion  1855 — 
1856,  when  his  health  suddenly  became  worse,  and 
he  died  6th  May. 

The  time  has  scarcely  come  for  estimating  the 
position  of  H.  in  tho  history  of  philosophy.  Though 
his  system  professes  to  lie  merely  an  explication  of 
the  Scottish  philosophy,  he  seems  to  1k>  already 


be  questioned  whether  all  his  exegetical  skill  hag 
vindicated  the  position  claimed  for  Reid,  whether, 
therefore,  it  woidd  not  have  been  better  for  H.  had 
he  struck  into  a  scjiarate  jiath.  For  whde  his 
philosophy  is  distinguished  in  general  from  pre- 
vious Scottish  speculations  by  its  more  rigorously 
systematic  character,  it  ventures,  as  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  conditioned,  into  realms  of  thought,  whose 
existence  had  beeu  scarcely  surmised  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  This  doctrine,  which  limits  positive 
thought  to  the  conditioned  sphere  between  the  con- 
tradictory jioles  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  his  other 
doctrines,  especially  since  tho  publication  of  Mr 
Mansel's  Hampton  Lecture*  in  1858;  and  though 
H.'s  discussion  is  confined  to  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  question,  aud  is  perhaps  incompatible 
with  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  must 
bo  embraced  in  our  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
it  is  likely  for  some  time  to  gather  round  it  the 
higher  efforts  of  British  speculation.  H.  is  also 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  his  imttortant 
contributions  to  logic.  These  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  principles  (1)  of  distinguishing  reasoning  in  the 
quantity  of  extension  from  reasoning  in  that  of 
comprehension,  and  (2)  of  stating  explicitly  what  is 
thought  implicitly  ;  from  the  former  of  which  issues 
his  twofold  determination  of  major,  minor  and 
middle  terms,  as  of  major  and  minor  premises;  from 
tho  latter  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  the 
reduction  of  the  modes  of  conversion  to  one,  ami  his 
numerous  simplifications  in  the  laws  of  syllogism. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  grandson  of 
William,  third  Duke  of  Hamilton,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1730,  was,  in  1764,  appointed  English  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Naples.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  excavation  of  the  ruins 
of  H.  ronlaneuui  and  Pom|>cii,  and  collected  a  rare 
assortment  of  art-relics,  consisting  chiefly  of  (J reek 
and  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  He  was  recalled 
to  England  in  1800;  but  while  on  his  way  home  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  unfortunately  wrecked, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  collection  of  antiques  lost 
Drawings  of  these  had,  however,  been  preserved, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  his  Ant'vpntt* 
Etrumjtus,  (,'n-o/uf*,  ci  Jiomaine*,  tirfrt  da  Cabinet 
de  M.  Hamilton  (4  vols.  Naples,  1766).  He  also 
published  Ot>*rrmtions  on  Mount  Ywuciu*,  Mount 
Etna,  Ac.  (Lond.  1772) :  Cumpi  Pklnjraci  (Naples, 
1776—1777),  &c ;  besides  some  papers  in  tho 
Philotojihif.al  Transact  how  (Loud.  1767 — 1705).  H.'s 
chum  on  the  British  government  for  special  service* 
was  disallowed,  and  he  died  at  London  in  com- 
jwative  poverty,  6th  April  1803.—  The  wife  of  IL 
was  the  notorious  Lady  Hamdton,  whose  name 
figures  unpleasantly  in  the  biography  of  Lord 
Nelson.  She  died  at  Calais  in  1816,  and  her 
Memoirs  have  been  published. 

HAMILTON,  Sm  William  Rowav,  LLD.,  one 
of  the  few  really  great  mathematicians  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  Uirn  in  Dublin  in  August  1S05. 
From  his  infancy  he  displayed  extraordinary  tnlents, 
having  at  the  age  of  13  a  good  knowledge  of  thirteen 
languages.  Having  at  an  unusually  early  age  taken 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  Ids  15th  year  he 
had  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  ordinary  university 
course,  and  commenced  original  investigations  of  so 
promising  a  kind,  that  Dr  Brinkley,  himself  a  very 
good  mathematician,  took  him  under  his  especial 
(latmnage.  His  earlier  essays,  connected  with  con- 
tact of  curves,  and  caustics,  grew  by  degn-es  into 
an  elaitorate  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Sytrm*  of 
Ray*,  published  bv  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
1828.  To  this  he  added  various  suppliants,  in  the 
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last  of  which,  published  in  1833,  ho  predicted  the 
existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  conical  refraction 
(see  Kefractios),  the  experimental  verification 
of  which  by  Lloyd  still  form*  one  of  the  moat 
convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Light.  See  Lioiit.  The  great  feature 
of  his  {iyttmiH  of  Iiai/s  is  the  einnloyraent  of  a  single 
function,  ujion  whose  differential  coefficient*  (taken 
on  various  hyiK>these*)  the  whole  of  any  optical 

{iroluYin  is  made  to  dej»en<L  He  seems  to  have  been 
ed  by  this  to  his  next  great  work,  A  General  MefJiotl 
in  Dynamic*,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tram- 
aclion*  for  1834.  Here,  again,  the  whole  of  any 
dynamical  problem  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  single 
function  and  its  differential  coefficients.  This  paper 
produced  a  ]>rofouud  sensation,  cs|>ecially  among 
continental  mathematicians.  Jacobi  of  Kbnigsl>crg 
took  up  the  purely  mathematical  part  of  H.'s  method, 
and  considerably  extended  it :  and  of  late  years  the 
dynamical  part  has  been  richly  commented  on  aud 
elalforated  by  several  French  mathematicians,  all 
uniting  in  their  admiration  of  the  genius  displayed 
in  the  original  pa|»ers.  For  these  researches,  H.  wm 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  a  rare  aud  coveted  distinction.  The 
principle  of  tytryuvj  action,  which  formB  the  maiu 
feature  of  the  memoirs,  is  har«Uy  capable,  at  all 
event*  in  few  words,  of  popular  explanation.  Among 
H.'s  other  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we 
may  mention  particularly  a  very  general  Theorem  in 
the  Separation  of  Symbol*  in  Finite  Diferencta,  and 
his  Examination  of  AbeT*  Argument  coiic-rnimj  the. 
Imptja*\LUity  of  voicing  Oie  (Jr. nr. nil  Eijuatiun  of  t/w. 
Fifth  iM/rre. 

We  may  also  particularly  allude  to  his  memoir  on 
Ahjfhra  a*  tfic  Science  of  Pure  Time,  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  Ins  grand  invention  of  quaternions.  The 
ste{«  by  which  he  was  led  to  this  latter  investiga- 
tion, which  will  certainly,  when  better  known,  give 
him  even  a  greater  reputation  than  conical  refrac- 
tion or  varying  action  has  done,  wdl  be  more  pro- 
perly treated  under  Qt'ATEHNlONS.  On  the  latter 
subject,  he  published,  in  1S53,  a  large  volume  of 
Leeturt*,  which,  as  the  unai<led  work  of  a  single 
man  in  a  few  year*,  has  jx-rhaps  linrdly  been  sur- 
passed. He  is  understood  to  1h>  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  for  speedy  publication  another  volume 
of  a  more  elementary  character  on  the  same  subject, 
to  contain  in  addition  his  more  recent  improve- 
ments aud  extensions  of  his  calculus. 

While  yet  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  was  appointed,  in  1827,  successor  to  l)r 
Briukley  in  the  Andrews'  chair  of  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Dublin,  to  which  is  attached  the 
astronomer-royalship  of  Ireland.  In  1835,  he  was 
knighted  on  his  delivering  the  address  as  secretary 
to  the  British  Association  for  its  Dublin  meeting. 
He  occupied  for  many  years  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeademy,  and  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  gnat  scientific  academies  of  Europe- 
He  holds  at  present,  not  in  Dublin  alone,  but  in 
tbe  world  of  science,  a  position  as  merited  as  it  is 
distinguished. 

HAM  I L  TON  I  AN  SYSTEM,  a  method  of 
teaching  languages,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  an 
English  merchant  of  the  name  of  James  Hamilton, 
born  about  1769.  Having  removed  to  Hamburg 
in  1798,  he  took  lessons  in  German,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  the 
grammar  of  the  language.  He  and  his  teacher 
read  together  a  German  book  of  anecdotes,  the  pupil 
translating  word  for  word  after  his  teacher;  and 
\fter  twelve  lessons,  Hamilton  found  himself— so  at 
•east  we  are  told— able  to  read  an  easy  German 
book.    His  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject 


after  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
about  the  year  1815,  he  wrote  a  treatise  expound* 
j  iug  his  views,  aud  commenced  putting  them  in 
practice.  He  undertook  to  teach  adults  in  fifteen 
le-woiis  to  translate  the  Gos|K'l  oi  St  John  from 
French  into  English,  hut  found,  wc  arc  told,  ten 
lessons  sufficient  Alter  teaching  for  a  time  with 
great  success  iu  America,  be  returned  in  1823  to 
England,  and  visited  the  chief  cities,  every  where 
attracting  crowds  of  pupils,  notwithstanding  that 
his  svstem  was  denounced  by  many  as  quackery. 
He  died  in  Dublin  in  1831. 

The  Hamiltouian  method  was  only  one  stage 
in  the  reaction — liegun  as  early  as  the  time  of 
(Jomenius  (({.v.),  and  carried  on,  among  others,  by 
Milton  and  Locke — against  the  pedantic  method 
of  beginning  to  teach  a  foreign  or  dead  language 
by  making  the  learner  commit  to  memory  a  com- 
plete set  of  grammar  rules  before  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language 
itself  in  its  concrete  form,  to  give  the  rules  any 
meauing.  Hamilton's  method  of  procedure  may 
lie  shortly  summed  up  as  follows :  Supposing 
Latin  to  lie  the  language  to  be  learned,  Hamilton 
put  into  the  pupil's  hands  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
in  Latin,  with  an  interliucar  version,  so  literal 
as  to  shew  the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  of 
nouns,  &c.,  ami  the  mood,  jwrson,  and  tense  of 
the  verlw.  The  idioms  were  not  translated  by 
corresponding  idioms,  but  each  word  by  it*  literal 
equivalent  in  Engbah.  A  fundamental  point  with 
Hamilton  was  to  give  the  primitive,  and  not  the 
derivative  signification  of  the  word,  and  to  give  the 
same  signification  to  the  same  word  in  whatever 
connection  it  might  stand.  When  the  pupil  had 
by  this  practice  got  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
vocables  and  accidence  of  the  language,  he  was 
practised  in  turning  the  English  version  back  into 
the  Latin.  HainUtou  undertook  iu  this  way  to  give 
boys  of  eleven  as  much  knowledge  of  Latin  in  six 
months  as  they  usually  learn  at  our  public  schools 
in  six  years.  One  obvious  defect  of  this  method  is, 
that  no  language  admit*  of  a  word-for-word  and 
uniform  translation  into  another;  the  method  is  in 
this  respect  misleading.  Besides,  one  great  use  of 
learning  languages*  is  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  in 
this  |x>int  of  vie  w  the  Hamiitonian  svstem  is  useless. 
It  may  l>e  useful  in  the  case  of  adults  who  wish  to 
acquire,  with  as  little  labour  as  possible,  a  limited 
jx>wer  of  reading  and  speaking  a  language ;  and  in 
any  case,  a  language  once  begun  to  be  learned  on 
Hamilton's  principles,  may  be  afterwards  prosecuted 
on  a  better  method,  thus  avoiding  the  painful 
initiatory  stages  of  the  grammatical  method.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  having  recourse  to  the  crude 
method  of  Hamilton,  is  superseded  in  the  practice 
of  most  modern  teachers,  who  contrive  to  make  the 
practical  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  a  language 
go  hand  in  hand. 

HAMM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lippe,  22  miles  north-north-west  of  Arnsberg.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  now  converted  into  a 
promenade,  aud  by  a  ditch  ;  contains  a  castle,  gym- 
nasium, and  college,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  linen  extensively.  Iron  is  also  produced.  H 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.    Fop.  t>587. 

HAMMER— STEAM-HAMMER  a  tool  used 
for  applying  the  force  of  impact,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  malleable  materials  into  a  required 
form,  or  for  driving  nails,  wedges,  &c.  The  common 
hand-hammer  consists  of  an  iron  head,  usually  faced 
with  stool,  fixed  crosswise  u|x>n  a  wooden  handle. 
When  one  side  of  the  head  is  thiuned  out  of  a  wedge 
or  to  a  point,  this  is  called  the  pane  of  the 
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hammer.  fhe  face  is  the  flat  disc  which  strikes 
the  work.  Carpenters'  and  joiners'  hammers  have 
a  bent  pane  with  a  V -shafted  notch,  which  is  used 
as  a  bent  lever  for  drawing  nails,  &c.  The  pane 
is  sometime^  sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  adze  or 
chisel.  A  multitude  of  other  modifications  in  the 
form  of  hammers  arc  made  to  suit  different  kinds  of 
•work.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are 
treated  under  the  heads  of  the  various  ojK-rations, 
such  as  Foroi.vo,  Fike-cutting.  Go:.d-bkating,  Ac. 

For  many  purposes,  hammers  arc  required  of 
greater  weight  than  a  man  can  wield  ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  power-hammers  are  used.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  masses  of  iron  raised  by  steam  or 
other  power,  ami  then  allowed  to  fall  by  their  own 
gravity  upon  the  work.  The  Miv  or  tJiin<jlin>j 
hammer,  used  for  compressing  the  mass  of  iron 
drawn  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  tiit- 
hitmiwr,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shear-steel,  are 
important  examples  of  such  hammers.  The  first  is  a 
heavy  bar  of  cast  iron  al>out  ten  feet  long,  weighing 
three  or  four  tons  and  upwards,  to  which  is  attached 
a  head  of  wrought  iron  faced  with  steel,  weighing 
nearly  half  a  ton  more.  It  workfl  ujion  an  axis  at 
the  end  of  the  bar  furthest  from  the  head,  and  is 
raised  by  cams  attached  to  a  heavy  wheel  set  in 
motion  by  steam  or  water  jwwer  ;  these  cams  strike 
or  '  lick '  a  projection  extending  beyond  the  head, 
and  thus  raise  it  about  18  or  20  inches  at  the  rate  of 
from  70  to  100  times  per  minute.  The  tilt-hammer 
is  similar,  but  much  lighter,  and  is  adapted  for 
Striking  above  300  blows  jter  minute.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  velocity,  a  short  'tail'  extend*  with 
a  downward  inclination  beyond  the  axis,  and  the 
cams  strike  this  downwards,  and  thus  lift  the 
longer  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  head  is 
attached.  These,  when  worked  by  steam,  as  they 
usually  are  in  this  country,  arc,  of  course,  steam- 
hammers;  but  when  the  term  steam-hammer  is  used 
without  tpialitication,  it  applies  to  another  and  more 
elaborate  machine  of  very  different  construction, 
invented  by  Mr  James  Xasmyth  in  1842,  and  subse- 
quently modified  and  improved  in  some  of  its  minor 
details.  In  this,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  the  '  hammer- block,' 
capable  of  rising  and  falling  between  upright  bars 
or  'guides;'  this,  again,  is  fixed  to  the  rod  of  a 

C'atoit,  which  works  in  a  cylinder  placed  perpendieu- 
rly  over  the  hammer-block,  hammer,  anil  anvil. 
As  the  piston  rises  in  the  cylinder,  it  lifts  the 
attached  mas*,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fall  from 
varying  heights,  according  to  an  adjustment  which 
can  be  made  by  an  attendant  simply  touching  a 
handle.  The  adjustments  are  so  perfect  that  it  may 
be  made  to  crush  a  mass  of  iron,  and  at  the  next 
blow  to  crack  a  nut  held  in  the  fingers  without 
damaging  either  kernel  or  finger*,  or  to  crack  the  top 
of  an  egg  in  an  egg-cup,  a*  might  l»e  done  with  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  affected  is  too  elaliorato  to  be  described  hero 
in  detail.  One  novel  contrivance,  viz,  the  'latch,' 
which  reverses  the  action  oi  the  steam-valves  at  the 
precise  moment  required,  is  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  '  Nasmy ths '  that  were  used,  the  weight 
of  the  descending  mass— viz.,  the  hammer-block, 
hammer,  4c.  —  was  from  30  to  60  cwts.,  and  they 
were  justly  regarded  as  mechanical  marvels.  Steam- 
hammers  with  a  descending  mass  of  eight  tons, 
with  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  feet,  have  since  been 
constructed.  In  order  to  compare  the  jwwer  of 
these  with  the  '  helve '  or  other  hammers,  which 
descend  by  angular  motion  on  a  pivot,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  latter,  when  formed  of  a 
Straight  l>ar,  are  only  effective  to  the  extent  of  a 
body  of  one-third  of"  their  weight  falling  directly  j 
from  a  corresponding  height,  on  account  of  the  fact  j 


that  the  whole  bar  forming  the  hammer  is  moving 
with  a  velocity  varying  from  nothing  at  the  axis, 
to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  where  the 
hammer-face  is  fixed. 

HAMMER-BEAM,  a  portion  of  an  open  timber 
roof,  forming  a  truss  at  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  which 
gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the  construction.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  tie  right  across,  and 
the  centre  part  being  cut  out,  the  remnants  at 
each  end  form  the  hammer-beam.  The  end  next 
the  ajwirtmeut  is  usually  ornamented  with  shields, 
heads,  jHiiidauts,  &c. 

HAMMER  CLOTH,  a  cloth  which  covers  the 
driver's  seat  in  some  kinds  of  gentlemen's  carriages. 
Hie  term  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hammock- 
cloth,  the  seat  which  the  cloth  covers  being  formed 
of  straps  or  webbing  stretched  between  two  crutches, 
as  a  sailor's  hammock  is  suspended.  Ease  of 
motion,  as  in  the  case  of  springs,  is  the  cause  of 
this  arrangement.  Hammer-cloths  are  usually 
ornamented  with  fringes,  and  l>ear  the  anus  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  carriage.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
and  now  more  seldom  seen  than  formerly. 

HA'MMERFEST,  the  principal  town  and  trading 
port  of  Finmark  (q.v.),  in  Norway,  and  the  most 
northern  town  of  Eurojte,  is  situated  in  70J  40* 
N.  lat.  and  23°  30*  E.  long  Pop.  1125.  H.  is 
situated  in  a  barren  treeless  district,  in  the  rocky 
island  of  Qualoe  ('Whale  Island'),  and  consists  of 
one  long  street  skirting  a  wall  of  rock.  The  harbour 
is  good,  and  presents  a  busy  api>earance  during 
summer,  when  it  is  visited  by  some  200  vessels, 
which  bring  hemp,  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
visions, in  exchange  for  oil  and  fish  (the  staple 
commodities  of  the  island),  reindeer  hides,  eider- 
down, and  fox-skins.  During  the  two  summer 
months  the  sun  is  continually  aliovo  the  horizon, 
and  the  heat  is  very  great,  yet  the  winter,  singular 
to  say,  is  mild  enough  to  allow  of  the  fisheries 
being*  carried  on.  Copper  from  the  works  at  Kaa- 
liord,  which  have  Wn  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
company  since  1847,  is  also  sent  to  England  1mm 
ilammerfest.    H.  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  birt  h. 

HAMMER-HEAD,  or  HAMMER  HEADED 
•SHARK  (Zyyinut  or  Sfhyrna),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  great  family  of  Sharks ;  haviug  the  general 
form  and  characters  of  the  family ;  but  distin- 
guished from  all  other  fishes  by  the  extraordinary 
turm  of  the  head,  w  hich,  in  the  adults,  resembles  a 
double-headed  hammer,  being  exteuded  on  both 
sides  to  a  considerable  length,  and  having  the  eyes 
at  the  ends  of  the  lateral  extensions.  The  mouth 
is  below  the  centre  of  the  head.    The  hammer- 


■leaded  form  is  not  netrly  so  perfect  in  the  young 
as  in  the  adults.  It  is  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  vision.  In  the 
f<etal  state,  the  lateral  extensions  are  doubled 
upon  themselves.  The  hammer-heads  a^e  ovo-vivi- 
parous,  and  produce  many  (about  forty)  young  at  a 
birth.  They  are  most  abundant  in  tropical 
In  the  Bight  of  Benin,  *  they  may  often  be 
ascending  from  the  clear  blue  depths  of  the 
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like  a  great  cloud.'  They  are  very  voracious.  Some 
of  them  attain  a  great  size.  One  species  (Z.  malleus) 
has  l>een  taken  on  the  British  coast*.  It  attains 
a  length  of  twelve  feet  or  upwards.  It  chiefly 
belong*  to  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  aU>ut  six  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  London  post-office,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
suspension  bridge,  complete* I  in  18*27,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000.  The  grounds  in  the  vicinity  are  occupied 
as  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  from  which  a  large 
si.pply  of  flowers  and  vegetables  is  sent  to  the 
city.  The  pariah  church,  a  plain  brick  building 
with  a  low  tower,  was  erected  in  1631,  and  const- 
crat.il  by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London.  H.  contains 
also  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  au  asylum  for  penitent  women. 
Near  the  Broadway  stand*  the  West- London 
Hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  is  also  a  large  endowed  school,  founded  by 
a  Mr  William  Godolpliin,  and  which  takes  his 
name.  The  premises  and  grounds  of  the  school- 
room cover  upwards  of  four  acres.  Formerly, 
a  detached  village,  and  connected  with  London 
only  in  a  commercial  sense,  H.  is  now  joined  to 


that  city  by  continuous  bines  of  street,  ami  forms 
essentially  a  portion  of  it  The  |>arish  of  1L  is 
traversed  by  six  very  important  railways,  two  of 
which  terminate  here  Top.  of  the  parish  (m  1861) 
24.413. 

HA'MMOCK,  the  apparatus  in  which  a  sailor 
slings  his  bed,  derives  its  name  through  the 
Spanish  hanuie,  from  a  Peruvian  word  ;  the  custom 
of  thus  mis|k  tiding  a  lsid  having  been  derived  from 
Peru,  where  the  natives  fasten  the  two  ends  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  or  of  a  netting  of  grass  twist,  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  lie  smqicnded  on  it  in 
luxurious  ease.  A  sailor's  hammock  consists  of  a 
rectangular  piece  of  hem-ieu  cloth,  aliout  six  feet 
long  ami  three  in  width,  gathered  together  at  each 
end  by  means  of  cords  and  a  clew,  and  hung  to 
ho<>ks  under  the  deck.  The  hammock  thus  sus- 
pended forms  a  sort  of  bag  eatable  of  containing 


divine  and  able  controversial  writer,  the  youngest 
sou  of  L>r  John  Hammond,  a  physician,  was  liorn  at 
Chertaey,  Surrey,  August  18,  1605.  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  was,  in  1618,  sent  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to 
classical  studies.  In  July  1625,  he  Ix-camc  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  in  1029  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1633  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  in  1643  he  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester.  H.  followed  the  unfortunate 
t'harles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  continued  with 
the  king  as  his  chaplain  till  his  attendants  were 
dismissed,  in  1647  ;  he  then  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  was  chosen  sub-dean  of  Christchurch.  In  1648, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  college  offices  by  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  and  shortly  after  retired 
to  Westwood,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  literary  labour.  He  died  April  25, 
1660.  His  celebrated  work,  the  Paraphra»e  and 
AiuiotaJions  on  (lie  Xew  Testament,  was  published 
in  Hi:,.;.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  came  out  in 
1656,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  170*2.  His 
collected  works  were  published,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in 
1674—  I His  sermons  and  minor  works  are 
reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  AwjluCathulie 
Tneolo'jy. 


the  sailor's  mattress,  his  blankets,  and  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  has  acquired  the  far  from  easy  knack 
of  climbing  into  it  The  hammocks  are  taken  Mow 
at  sunset  and  hung  in  rows,  altout  two  feet  apart, 
in  the  men's  portion  of  the  ship.  When  done  with 
in  the  morning,  the  1  tedding  is  carefully  tied  up 
within  each,  and  the  whole  stowed  in  the  hammock - 
netting,  which  is  generally  in  the  bulwarks  of  the 
waist.  If  the  weather  bo  not  sufficiently  dry, 
however,  to  allow  of  this,  the  hammocks  arc  lett 
below.  Stowed  thus  in  the  netting,  the  hammocks 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  small  shot 
HAMMOND,  He* by,  D.D.,  a  learned 


HAMOO'N.   See  Skistan,  Lakk  of. 

HAMPDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  English  patriot, 
said  to  have  lieen  l»om  in  London  in  15!»4,  was  the 
son  of  William  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  of  Hinehingbrooke,  Huntingdonshire,  aunt 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  father  died  in  1597,  when 
ho  was  only  three  years  old.  In  1609,  he  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1613  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  study  of  law.  On  January  30,  1621,  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  meml>er  for  the 
now  disfranchised  borough  of  Grautpound,  Ho 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  St  John,  Selden, 
Coke,  Pym,  and  those  who  opposed  the  arbitrary 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  but  at  lir»t  took  no 
vcrv  forward  jart  in  public  business,  and  spoke  but 
seldom.  In  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
he  sat  for  Wendover.  In  1627,  for  refusing  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  general  loan  which  the  king 
attempted  to  raise  on  his  own  authority,  H.  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse. 
Subsequently,  be  was  removed  to  Hampshire,  but, 
with  seventy-six  others,  unconditionally  bin  rated 
by  an  order  of  council.  His  activity  and  industry 
in  parliament  now  rendered  him  one  of  its  leading 
and  most  useful  nieml«rs ;  he  was  on  most  of  its 
committees;  but  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1628  1629,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  country  sports  and 
occupations.  Claiming  the  power  to  tax  the  country 
in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  in  1634,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  impost  of  ship-money.  At  lirst 
limited  to  London  and  the  maritime  towns,  and 
levied  only  in  time  of  war,  it  was,  in  1636,  extended 
to  inland  places  in  time  of  jK-ace,  when  H.  reso- 
lutely refused  to  jay  it  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1637,  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  for  non-payment,  when  a  majority 
of  the  judges  gave  a  verdict  against  him.  lu  the 
short  parliament  of  1640,  H.  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  great  contest  between  the  crown  and  tho 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  Long  Parliament  he 
was  returned  both  for  Wendover  aud  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  made  his  election  for  the  latter. 
For  his  resistance  to  the  king's  proceedings,  he  was 
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one  of  the  five  members  whom  Charles,  on  January 
4,  164*2,  rashly  attempted  in  person  to  seize  in 
the  Hoi  we  of  Common* :  and  nn  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  raised  ami  became  colon**!  of  a 
regiment  in  the  parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl 
of  K*.<ex.  He  was  also  a  memtar  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  an.l  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
constantly  advised  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 
He  was  present  at  the  repul*e  of  the  royalists  at 
Southam,  at  their  defeat  near  Aylesbury,  at  the 
fight  at  Edgehill,  and  at  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Reading.  Prince  Ku*>ert  having  attacked  a  par- 
liamentary force  at  Chinnor,  near  Thame,  H.  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  cavalry  that  were 
rallied  in  haste  to  oppose  him,  and  in  the  fight  that 
ensued  at  Cbalcrove  Field,  received  in  the  first 
charge  a  wour.d,  of  which  he  dim!  six  days  after,  on 
June  '24,  164.1.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his 
first  wife  had  three  sons  and  nix  daughters. 

HA'Ml'SHIRE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  or  fami- 
liarly, HANTS,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  liounded  on  the  W.  by  Dorset  aud 
"Wilts,  on  the  N.  by  Berks,  on  the  E.  by  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel 
The  countv,  including  the  Me  of  Wight,  has  an 
area  of  1,070.216  acres,  'JOO.000  of  which  are  esti- 
mated to  lie  under  culture.  Its  jwpulation  in  18.11 
was  405,370;  and  in  1861,  4  SI. 493.  Tlie  surface  is 
irregular,  l>eiug  traverse* I  by  the  North  aud  South 
Downs.  The  south -western  jiortion  of  the  eouuty, 
almost  wholly  detached  from  the  main  portion  by 
the  Southampton  Water,  is  occupied  mainly  by  the 
New  Forest.  This  tract  is  64,000  acres  in  extent, 
ia  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  is  valuable  for 
the  oak  and  beech  timber  obtained  from  it  for 
the  use  of  the  British  navy.  Within  the  forest,  an 
al»original  breed  of  pony  is  still  found.  Besides 
that  called  the  Xew  Forest,  there  are  also  remains 
of  those  of  Here,  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  &c.  The 

{irincipal  rivers  are  the  Auton  or  the  Test,  and  the 
tehen,  which  flow  southward  through  the  county 
iuto  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Avon,  also 
flowing  south  ward,  and  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  New  Forest  The  climate  of  the  county 
is  in  general  mild,  ami  favourable  to  vegetation ; 
indeed,  the  climate  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  sup-iosed  to  1*  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  soil  consists  in  part 
of  poor  Bands  aud  gravel,  and  of  a  mixture  of  stiff 
clay  aud  chalk.  All  the  usual  crops  are  produced, 
hops  are  cultivated,  and  the  Iwteon  cured  here 
is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  the  county  are 
inconsiderable.  Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  both 
termini  of  important  railways,  are  the  chief  centres 
of  trade.  The  county,  exclusive  of  tho  Ijorougha 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  four  memlters  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  New  Forest  seems  to 
have  In-en  fatal  to  the  family  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  there  two  of  his  sons,  an.l  his  grand- 
■on,  met  with  sudden  and  violent  deaths.  Of  the 
oarly  ages  of  English  history,  H.  contains  many 
interesting  relics  :  of  these  the  chief  are  Porchester 
Castle,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  ( 'alshot 
aud  Hurst  Castles,  now  occupied  as  coast-guard 
stations,  erecti*d  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Xetley  and  Beaulieii  Abbeys,  and  the  Priory  of  St 
Dionysius,  all  in  the  ueighl-ourhood  of  Southampton. 
The  county  is  exceedingly  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
as  coins,  urns,  pottery,  &c  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  tho  towns 
of  H,  Be*  articles  Wiuut,  IsJ-B  of;  SiLCHKSTFtt  ; 

WlXCHESTEJt,  &C. 

HA'M PSTF.AD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  finely  situated  on  a  range 
of  hills  four  miles  north-north-west  of  London. 


It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  place  of  residence  and  of 
holiday  resort  among  Londoners,  who  are  attracted 
to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  purity 
of  its  air.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  alcove  the 
village,  is  the  Heath,  wliieh  adonis  extensive  and 
pleasant  proq**et*  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
the  Ham*.istead  rW,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village,  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected. 
Pop.  (1861)  10,104.  A  house  on  the  Heath,  formerly 
called  the  Upper  Flask  Iun,  and  now  a  private 
residence,  was  at  one  time  the  place  of  resort  of  the 
famous  Kit-Kat  Club,  at  which  Steele.  Addison, 
Richardson,  and  others  used  to  assemble.  The 
village  of  H.  was  much  frequented  by  Pope,  Gay, 
.b.huson,  and  Akenside,  and  later  by  Byron,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Jolianna  Baillie. 

HA'MPTON,  a  small  village  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  Virginia,  United  States,  America,  giving 
its  name  to  Hampton  Roads,  a  southerly  branch 
of  Chesajx-ake  Bay,  and  mouth  of  James  River, 
one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  American  coast, 
defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun. 
Tlursv?  Roads  were  the  scene  of  important  events  in 
the  American  revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  anil  the 
civil  war  of  Secession,  especially  of  the  first  naval 
Uttle  Wtwoen  iron-clad  vessels,  the  Virginia  or 
Mrrritiuic  and  the  Monitor. 

HA'MPTOX,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  Iwmk 
of  the  Thames,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
London.  The  Htreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irregularly  built ;  in  the  vicinity,  however,  there  are 
many  noble  mansions  and  beautiful  villas.  Pop. 
(1861)  .1361. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  long  a  royal  residence, 
and  now  usually  occupied  by  j>en«ous  of  rank, 
rediUM-d  in  circumstances,  stands  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  grounds  that  extend  to 
tho  Thame*.  The  original  palace  was  erected  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  enlarged  it  and 
formed  around  it  a  royal  park  or  chase,  which  he 
stocked  with  deer.  Hire  Edward  VI.  was  l<orn, 
and  here  his  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died. 
Charles  I.  underwent  a  portion  of  his  confinement 
at  this  palace,  and  it  was  the  occasional  residence 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  11.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  III.,  and 
by  him  the  park  arid  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the 
formal  Dutch  stylo.  The  palace,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  consists  of  three  quadrangles  with  some 
smaller  courts  ;  the  great  eastern  aD>l  southern 
fronts  having  been  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  picture-gallery  comprises  lily's 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  valuable 
siiecimens  of  Holliein.  Kneller,  West,  4c,  and 
above  all,  seven  unequalled  cartoons  by  Raphael. 
The  gardens,  which  are  about  44  acres  in  extent 
and  nave  not  been  materially  altered  Bince  they 
were  laid  out  by  William  III.,  present  a  series  of 
curious  raised  terraces,  formal  flower -plots,  and  long 
shady  and  trim  arcades.  Among  other  attractions 
of  the  gardens  is  a  4  maze'  or  labyrinth,  which 
furnishes  much  amusement  to  youthful  visitors. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE,  a  con- 
ference which  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  James  1.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  The  king  presided  and  took  a  principal 
part  in  the  conference.  Ho  was  attended  by  some 
of  the  nobility  and  highest  officers  of  state,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  f«art 
in  the  proceedings  except  tho  king  himself  ami  the 
divines  whom  ho  had  summoned.   Of  these,  the 
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representatives  of  the  Episcopalian  party  tin  UON 
numerous  than  the  Puritans ;  and  tin:  Puritans, 
although  men  of  known  worth  and  learning,  were 
among  the  least  extreme  of  their  party.  Archbishop 
Wlutgift,  with  eight  bishops,  six  deans,  and  an 
archdeacon,  apjieared  on  the  Episcopalian  side ;  two 
Oxford  profwsors  of  divinity,  two  divines  from 
Cambridge,  and  along  with  them  Mr  Patrick  Gallo- 
way, minister  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  maintained 
the  Puritan  cause.    On  the  king's  accession,  the 
Puritans,  entertaining  great  hopes  of  release  from 
the  ngid  enforcement  of  ceremonies  which  galled  their 
consciences,  and  of  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the 
church,  hail  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  known 
as  the  Millenary  Petition,  because  it  was  signed  by 
nearly  one  thousand  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.   But  the  king's  intention  was  not  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  device  for  making  it 
appear  that  their  demands  had  been  considered  and 
found  unreasonable.    On  the  tirst  day  of  the  confer- 
ence (Pith  January  1604),  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  pre* -nee  of  the  king,  who 
demanded  their  opinion,  which  they  gave,  on  the 
third  day  after,  in  favour  of  the  existing  system  in 
all  the  parts  complained  of.     The  king  debated 
with  them  on  some  points  ;  and  in  the  end,  decided 
against  them  in   a  few  minor  jvarticulars,  thus 
maintaining  the  assertion  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  as  well  as  fin.hng  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of"  his  attainments  in  theology,  although  m 
all  that  was  most  important,  his  verdict  was  in  then- 
favour.    On  the  lGth  of  January,  the  Puritaus  were 
called  to  the  king's  presence,  but  along  with  them 
some  of  the  Episcopalians,  when  James  debated 
keenly  against  the  Puritans,  using  language  very  ] 
nnworthy  of  a  king  or  of  a  christian,  and  according  j 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  '  peppered  them  | 
soundly.'    On  the  18th  of  January,  both  parties 
were  called  in,  ami  the  royal  judgment  intimated, 
which  was  afterwards  announced  in  a  proclamation 
very  adverse  to  the  Puritans. 

HAMSTER  (CrictttiA),  a  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds  of  the  family  Mur'tdtt,  resembling  the  true 
mice  and  rats  in  their  dentition,  but  having  cheek- 
pouches,  and  a  short  hairy  tail.  The  Commox  H. 
(Cricttus  vulytrii)  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe 
of  Asia],  abundant  in  many  j*arts  of  Germany 
Poland,  but  not  found  in  Britain,  ami  rare  to  the 
„,t  of  the  Rhine,  It  is  of  variable  colour ;  although 
generally  reddish  gray  aliovc.  the  belly  black,  the 
feet  white,  and  large  white  spots  on  the  sides,  throat, 
ami  breast.  It  is  larger  and  of  stouter  form  than 
the  common  rat,  the  tail  only  about  three  inches 
long.    It  burrows   in  dry  soil*,  each  individual 


Hamster  (Cricctu*  rut'jarU). 

a  burrow  for  itself,  tn  which  there  are  more 
lian  one,  and  which  also  contains  several 
_J  or  compartments,  one  of  them  lined  with  straw 
or  hav,  in  which  it  sleeps,  and  some  of  them 
capacious  enough  for  the  storing  of  large  quantities 
of  grain  or  other  provisions— to  the 
iwunds  of  corn  or  a  " 
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the  animal  carries  thither  in  its  cheek-pouches,  and 
on  which  it  feeds  during  the  milder  parts  of  winter, 
spending  the  most  severe  part  of  that  season  in  a 
state  of  torpid  hyl>ernation.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  the 
farmers  of  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  object  of  their  unceasing  hostility ;  hut  it  if 
very  prolific,  producing  two  or  three  broods  in  the 
year,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  a  birth.  It  feeds 
generally  on  vegetable  food,  as  leaves,  seeds,  kc., 
although  it  is  said  also  sometimes  to  devour  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  The  H.  carries 
away  jiease  and  other  legumes  in  pod,  but  shells 
them,  and  deposits  only  the  edible  portion  in  its 
store.  Jts  labours  ami  depredations  are  all  carried, 
on  by  night.  It  is  an  extremely  tierce  and  pugna- 
cious animal,  and  exhibits  more  than  the  pertinacity 
of  the  bull-dog.  The  skins  of  hamsters  are  of  some 
value.— There  are  several  other  smaller  species  of 
the  genus,  mostly  Asiatic, 

HAN.  the  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
twenty-six  dynasties  of  China  (206  n.c.  to  220  a.  a.), 
founded  by  Kau-tsu,  whose  accession  to  the  empire 
is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  Chinese 
modern  history.  The  number  and  character  of 
its  heroes  and  literati  are  superior  to  most  other 
periods,  and  to  this  day  the  terra  Son*  of  linn  is 
the  favourite  appellation  of  the  Chinese  to  them- 
selves—the most  common  term  for  Chinamen. 

HANAPKR  OFFICE,  a  branch  office  of  tho 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  certain  writs  are 
issued.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  tho 
pa|H>rs  and  writs  used  to  be  kept  in  a  hamper  (in 
hannj>eri<>). 

HA'NAIT,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  (q.v.),  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kmzig 
and  the  Maiu,  12  miles  east-north-east  of  Frank- 
furt It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the 
latter  of  which  was  founded,  in  1597,  by  Protestant 
refugees  from  Belgium,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  silken  goods,  which  still 
flourishes.  The  town  of  H.  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Germany  for  its  jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares, 
while  it  also  carries  on  extensive  manufactories  of 
Carpet*,  gloves,  leather,  cards,  paper,  hats,  cutlery, 
[  tobacco,  and  cigars.  H.  has  broad  and  straight 
|  streets  ;  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  note  are  the 
ancient  castle  ;  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  Wet- 
tcrau  Library  is  located  ;  and  the  electoral  palace 
of  Philipi»nihe,  tamed  for  its  orangeries,  and  once 
the  proitcrtv  of  Napoleon's  sister,  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese.  Pop.  15,000.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  are 
the  baths  of  Wilhelmsbad  and  the  village  of 
Rumpenheim,  with  its  palace  and  gardens.  H.  is 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  battles  which 
Napoleon  fought  in  Germany,  October  30  and  31, 
1S13,  when,  in  his  retreat  from  Lcipsic,  after  a 
hard-fought  Kittle,  he  totally  defeated  the  allies. 

HA'NCHINOL  (Heimia  salki/^in),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Lythaeeir,  with  lanceolate,  fre- 
quently ternate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  one-flowered 
i-talks.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  for  its  very  powerful  sudo- 
rific and  diuretic  properties.  It  is  highly  extolled 
as  an  antisyphilitic. 

HANI).  Thk.  The  genus  Homo,  or  Mas,  takes 
rank  in  the  classification  of  mammals  as  a  distinct 
order,  BiMAXA,  in  consequence  of  man  being  the 
only  animal  jiosscssing  tun  hand*.  At  first  sight, 
it  might  be  considered  that  four-handed  animals  — 
the  monkeys,  apes,  and  their  allies,  which  are  placed 
by  zoologists  in  the  order  Qitauhi'mana—  were 
Superior  to  those  which  possess  only  two  hands, 
but  this  is  far  from  l»eing  the  esse.    None  of  these 
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fonr  hands  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  actions 
which  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  performing, 
and  they  are  all,  to  some  degree,  required  for  sup- 
port and  locomotion  ;  so  that  while  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  quadrumana  the  extremities  present  an 
approximation  in  structure  to  thoae  of  man,  in  the 
lower  thev  gradually  tend  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
quadrii|*'<Ul  type.  'That,'  says  Cuvier,  'which 
constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingera, 
so  as  to  seize  upon  the  mntt  minute  object*— a 
faculty  which  is  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior 
extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed  in  prehen- 
sion.' The  peculiar  prehensile  power  of  the  human 
hand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  length,  power, 
and  mobility  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought 
into  exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  all  the 
fingers,  whether  separately  or  grouped  together. 

Before  describing  the  hand  itself,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  on  the  upper  extremity  generally,  of 
which  the  hand  may  bo  regarded  iu  the  essential 
part. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  lwnes  of  the  arm 
will  he  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  1. 
The  general  plan  of  the  osseouB  framework  of  the 
upper  aud  lower  limb  is  very  similar.    The  humerus 


Fig.L 

X,  the  humerus;  4,  the  radius ;  3,  the  ulna.    Beyond  the 
distal  emit  of  the  radius  and  ulna  romo  the  carpel  bone*, 


or  arm-bone  corresponds  to  the  femur  or  thigh-bone  ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  conuected  with  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  radius  and  the  ulnn, 
which  correspond  with  the  two  bones  of  the  leg 
Then  come  the  carpal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  phalanges,  just  as  wo  have  tarsal  bone*, 
metatarsal  bones,  and  phalange*  in  the  foot 

In  fig.  2  (which  wc  copy  from  Humphry's  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand)  we  have  a  diagram 
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Fig.  2. 

of  the  band,  with  the  end*  of  the  radius 
•ud  ulna. 

1,  end  of  radius;  2,  end  of  ulna;  .%  scaphoid  ;  4.  atrmitunar; 
5,  cuneiform ;  A.  pisiform;  ",  traprxluni;  8,  trapezoid ;  SI, 
ms«num  ;  1(1.  unciform;  II,  11.  metacarpal  bones;  I;,  IS, 
first  raw  of  plmlano  s ;  13,  second  r  ;  14,  14,  third  row  ; 
l,  thumb;  ii,  foreniitfcr,  if.;  r,  llttle-flliirer. 


showing  the  way  in  which  the  bones  of  the  hand  are 
arranged.  The  carpal  l<ones  (3  to  10  in  the  figure) 
are  eieht  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  the  wrist 
in  two  rows.  The  first  or  upper  row  consists  prac- 
tically of  three  bones  (3,  4,  5),  the  fourth  (6)  being 
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regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  Sesamoid  Bona 
(q.  v.),  and  the  second  row  of  four  bones  (7,  8,  9, 
10) ;  so  that,  excluding  the  pisiform  bone  (<j),  the 
carpal  and  the  tarsal  bones  correspond  in  number. 
As  we  commonly  term  the  palm  the  front  of  the 
hand,  the  thumb  becomes  conventionally  the  outer, 
and  the  little-finger  the  innrr  digit  ;  but  according 
to  the  rules  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  order  to 
compare  the  liand  and  foot,  we  ought  to  reverse  these 
terms.  The  outer  (3)  of  the  car|wl  boms  of  the  first 
row  supports  (through  the  intervention  of  7  and  8) 
the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (I  nnd  II),  and 
constitutes  with  them  the  outer  division  of  the  hand. 
The  inner  (i>)  of  the  carpal  l>ones  liears  the  little,  and 
the  next  (the  ring)  finger  (v  and  iv),  and  consti- 
tutes with  them  the  inner  division  of  the  hamL 
while  the  middle  one  (4)  beam  the  middle-finger 
(in),  and  belongs  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
hand.  We  likewise  see  from  this  figure,  and  like- 
wise from  fig.  1.  that  the  two  outer  bones  <3  and  4) 
are  connected  with  the  radius,  while  the  inner  l»one 
(5)  is  connected  (indirectly  by  a  thick  ligament) 
with  the  ulna. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  ana- 
tomical details  regarding  the  individual  carpal 
bones.  Collectively,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
carpus  presents  a  dorsal  convex  surface,  upm  which 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
play,  and  a  palmar  concave  surface  on  which  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  lie.  The  several 
bones  are  joined  to  one  another— each  bone  Wing 
united  to  three  or  more  others — by  a  large  extent  of 
surface,  and  are  girded  together  by  strong  ligamentous 
baml*.  The  wrist  is  thus  as  strong  as  if  it  had 
lieen  constructed  of  one  solid  piece  of  bone,  while 
the  slight  gliding  movements  which  occur  between 
the  several  bones  give  it  an  elasticity  which  serve* 
to  break  the  shocks  that  result  from  falls  upon  the 
hand  The  uppermost  surface  of  the  first  row  of 
carpM  bones  is  convex,  and  this  convex  surface  is 
received  into  a  wide  cup  or  socket,  formed  by  the 
lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  and  by  t» 
ligament  passing  from  that  l>one  to  the  ulna. 

The  metacarpal  l«>ncs  and  the  phalanges  require 
no  sjHM-ial  description.  Like  the  great-toe.  the 
thumb  has  only  two  phalanges,  while  each  of  the 
other  digits  has  three. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  movements  of 
which  the  hand  is  capable.  They  may  be  divided 
into  (I)  the  different  directions  in  which  the  hand 
collectively  can  be  moved  ;  and  (2)  the  movements 
of  which  the  hand  itself,  without  reference  to  tho 
arm,  is  capable. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  with  which  the 
principal  arm-bone  articulates,  is  itself  movable  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  surface  of  the 
rilw  on  which  it  rests.  Again,  the  socket  in  which 
the  nearly  spherical  head  of  the  hurti'-riu  or  arm. 
bone  lies  is  very  shallow— not  unlike  the  cup  in 
the  well-known  toy  cup oW-W.-and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shoulder-joint  generally  are  such  a*  to 
permit  so  great  a  variety,  and  so  extensive  a  range 
of  movements,  that  we  are  able  to  apply  the  hand 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  freedom  of  motion 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  clavicles  or  collar- 
Isnnes,  which,  by  steadying  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
keeping  the  shoulders  apart,  afford  a  fixed  ]>oint  for 
the  various  muscles  which  we  employ  in  raising  the 
arms,  in  folding  them  over  the  chest,  in  the  act  of 
hugging,  kc.  The  movement  at  the  next  junction 
of  l>ones,  the  elbow-joint,  is  very  different  from 
that  at  the  shoulder.  The  latter  is  termed,  from 
its  construction,  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  admits 
of  motion  in  all  directions,  within  defiuitc  limits ; 
while  the  elbow  is  a  hinge -joint,  and  merely  adnata 
of  bending  and  straighten iug,  or,  iu  other  words,  <»f 
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in  one  plane.  We  have  next  to  consider  a 
class  of  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hanil,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous  (at  least  to  any 
material  extent)  in  the  leg.  The  movements  in 
question  are  called  *  pronation  and  supination.'  In 
pronation  (derived  from  pronui,  with  the  face  down- 
wards*, we  turn  the  )mlm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
as  in  picking  up  any  substance  from  the  table  ;  in 
supination  (derived  from  supinun,  with  the  face 
np wards),  we  turn  the  palm  upwards,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  anything  that  may  be  placed 
in  it 

These  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are 
so  important  to  the  usefulness  of  the  hand,  that  we 


Fig.  3. 

Tho  upper  limb,  with  the 
forearm  and  b.ind  in  the  aUte 
of  supination. 

A,  the  long  supinator  muscle. 
Fig.  4 

The  tame  In  a  state  uf  pronation. 
H,  the  short  supinator  muscle. 

In  both  figures,  a  plumb-line 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus  U  found  to  trovers? 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and 


|  can  bend  tho  fingers  down  upon  the  palm,  or 
can  extend  them  ocyond  the  straight  line ;  we 
-  from  one  another  to  a 


(From  Humphry.  Op.  til.) 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


must  notice  the  three  muscles  by  which  they  are 
chiefly  affected.  One  of  the  three  muscles  (A.  fig.  3) 
passes  from  a  projecting  process  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm-bone,  at  its  lower  end,  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  middle  of  the  radius.  Its  contraction  causes  the 
radius  to  roll  over,  or  in  front  of,  the  ulna.  It  thus 
pronates  the  hand,  and  is  called  a  pronator  muscle. 
Another  muscle  (B,  fig.  4)  passes  from  a  projecting 
process  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm -bone  to  the 
inner  edgo  of  the  radius  near  its  upper  part.  It  runs 
therefore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former 
muscle,  and  produces  an  opposite  effect,  rolling  the 
radius  and  the  hand  back  into  the  ]>osition  of  supina- 
tion. Hence  it  is  called  a  supinator  muscle.  The 
third  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  termed  the  Bfoep$ 
(q.  v.),  which  not  only  bends  the  ell>ow,  but  from 
the  mode  in  which  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  radius  (see  tig.  fi),  4  also  rotates 
the  radins  so  as  to  supinate  the  hand  ;  and  it  gives 
great  iiower  to  that  movement.  When  we  turn  a 
screw,  or  drive  a  gimlet,  or  draw  a  cork,  we  always 
employ  the  supinating  movement  of  the  band  for 
the  purpose ;  and  all  screws,  gimlets,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  like  kind  are  made  to  turn  in  a 
manner  suited  to  that  movement  of  the  right  hand  ; 
because  mechanicians  have  observed  that  we  have 
more  power  to  supinate  the  hand  than  to  pronatc  it.' 
Supination  can  only  be  jtcrfonned  to  its  full  extent 
by  man.  and  even  in  man  it  is  not  the  natural  or 
habitual  iiotution  ;  monkeys  can  partially  effect  the 
movement,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals  the 
part  corresponding  anatomically  to  the  hand  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  pronation. 

The  movements  of  which  the  hand  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  arm,  are  capable,  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  considerably  from  the 

of  the  foot 


Fig.& 


of  the 
forearm. 

I,  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps; 
3,  it*  Undon,  a  little  shore  Ita 
Insertion  Into  the  radius ;  S,  the 
rod  fa]  flexor  of  the  wrist ;  6,  the 
long  palmar  muscle,  spreading 
out  (at  9)  into  the  palmar  fascia  ; 
8,  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrUt; 
IS,  the 


extent,  and  we  can  close  tbera  with  considerable 
force.  The  wrist  and  hand  an?  bent  forwards  or 
flexed  upon  the  forearm  by  three  muscles  which 
pSM  downwards  from  the  inner  condyle  or  expanded 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  are  termed  the  radial  flexor, 
the  ulnar  fetor,  and  the  long  palmar  muscles.  The 
first  two  of  these  muscles  are  inserts!  into  wrist- 
bones  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  side*  respectively, 
while  the  third  exjiands  into  a  fan-like  fascia  or 
membrane  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thu9  serves 
both  to  support  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  to  protect 
the  nerves  and  vessels  which  lie  below  it.  Beneath 
the  palmar  fascia  lie  two  sets  of  flexor  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  they  present  so  beautiful  a  mechanical 
arrangement  as  to  merit  special  notice. 

The  superficial  or  perforated  flexor  muscle  pisses 
down  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  become  apparent  after  the  removal 
of  tho  palmar  fascia,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  tinkers,  each  tendon  splitting  at  ita 
termination,  to  give  passage  to  the  similar  tendons 
of  the  deep  or  perforating  flexor  muscle,  which  passes 
from  tho  upper  part  of  the  ulna  to  lie  inserted  into 
the  last  phalanx  of  each  finger.  Tins  arrangement 
of  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexor 
muscles  is  shewn  in  fig.  6.  These  flexor  muscles  are 
antagonised  by  the  common  extensor  muscle  of  the 
fingers,  which,  like  the  flexors,  divides  into  four 
tendons,  one  for  each  finger.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a  special  extensor  of  the  index-finger,  a  series  of 
muscles  forming  the  l«vll  of  the  thumb,  which  move 
that  organ  in  almost  every  direction,  and  various 
small  slijis  giving  lateral  and  other  movements  to 
the  fingers. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  hand  is  very 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  without 
into  any  anatomical  details   on  these 
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points.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  the 
fceuse.  of  touch  is  bo  scute  as  at  the  ti]w  of  the 


-  ^—  — ^  I  ■ 

I  ^ 


Fig.  ft 

To  ihew  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  tendon*  of  the  taper 
firlal  flexor  nuiwtr  lilch  U  inserted  into  the  »econd  phalanx). 
In  i.rder  lo  allow  the  corresponding  ten.lon  of  the  deep  flexor 
to  )«M  onward*  to  be  inserted  in  " 


fingers ;  hut  we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Torrn, 
Organs  and  Sense  or,  the  consideration  of  the 
special  arrangements  which  make  this  part  of  the 
hand  peculiarly  important  in  relation  to  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objects. 

Our  notice  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
Foot  (q.  v.)  renders  it  unnecessary  to  trace  the  modi- 
fications presented  in  the  lower  animals  hy  the  lioties 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  human  hand  ;  as  the 
cariial  and  metacarpal  hones  with  their  phalanges 
undergo  adaptations  of  form  to  meet  the  individual 
wants  of  the  animal,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  lioncsand  their  phalanges. 
Thus,  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  the  so-called 
knee  of  the  horse,  for  example,  is  the  carpus,  and 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges.  See  the  articles  Broken* 
Knees  and  Horse;  and  Humphry,  On  the  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand. 

HANDEL,  George  Frederick,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  musical  composers  and  musicians,  though 
a  native  of  Germany,  spent  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  comjiosed  his 
greatest  works,  that  Britain  may  almost  claim  him 
as  her  own.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  Upper  Saxony, 
February  24,  1684.  He  manifested  in  infancy  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  music,  ami  at  the  age  of 
seven,  having  accompanied  his  father  on  a  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-VVeissenfels,  he  found  his  way  to 
an  organ,  where  he  was  heard  by  the  duke,  who 
remonstrated  with  his  father  against  further  opposi- 
tion  to  a  genius  of  so  decided  a  character.  He  was 
now  placed  under  a  music-teacher,  Zachau,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  13,  composing  every  week 
cantatas  for  the  church-service,  and  learning  all 
instruments.  especially  the  organ.  In  1698,  he  was 
sent  to  Berlin,  where  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  I 
was  so  impressed  with  his  talents,  that  he  wished 
to  scud  him  to  Italy.  As  his  father  would  not 
accept  this  offer,  he  returned  to  Halle,  whence,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Hamburg  in 
1703.  Here  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera.  He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his 
first  o|K-ra,  Almira,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by 
Nero,  Fhrinda,  and  Dafne.  His  violent  temper 
involved  him  111  a  quarrel  with  a  brother-corn- 
poser,  which  resulted  in  .1  duel  ;  the  sword  of  his 
adversary  was  stopjied  by  a  button  or  a  music 
score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence,  he  com- 
posed Rixlriifn,  1709.  His  Agrippina,  coui(>osed  in 
Venice,  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights.  At  Home,  he 
was  received  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  where  he  heard 
Corelli,  and  beat  him  with  his  own  violin  for  not 
playing  to  suit  him  in  his  II  Trlon/a  del  Tempo. 
At  Naples,  he  composed  Acts  and  Ualatea,  and  in 
1710  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed 
chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
George  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  England,  w  here  | 
he  was^vitronised  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  nobility.  1 


He  composed  Ilinahh,  Pastor  Fido,  Theseus,  and 
in  1715,  Amadis  da  Oaulu,  in  which  Nicoliui  and 
Valentini  first  sung  in  England.  Hie  opera  was 
an  exotic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  and  after 
some  com|ietitiou,  was  placed  under  H.'s  manage- 
mcnt ;  but  his  overl>eariiig  temper  could  not  eojie 
with  musical  jealousies.  An  opposition  house  was 
started,  and  both  soon  failed,  with  a  lose  to  H. 
of  £10,000.  He  now  commenced  the  composition 
of  his  oratorios.  Either  was  produced  in  1733;  it 
was  followed  by  I>rt*>rah,  Alexander*  Feast,  and 
Israel  in  Egypt;  and  in  1740  appeared  L Allegro 
e  PensToso  and  Saul.  These  were  produced  in  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  but  with  no  profit. 
Even  the  Messiah,  the  most  sublime  of  his  com- 
positions, which  at  this  day  draws  tens  of  thou- 
sands, was  at  first  a  failure.  Tired  of  this  titanic 
struggle,  H.  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained 
nine  months,  and  received  a  generous  support. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  composed  his  Samson, 
and  produced  his  Messiah  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  repeated  annually  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  from  1749  to  1777  brought  to 
that  chanty  £10,3001  H.  became  blind,  but  he  stdl 
eoniposed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  being  led  to 
his  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience.  His  last  oratorio  was  produced  on  tho 
(ith  of  April,  and  he  died  as  he  wished,  on  Good 
Friday,  the  13th  of  AprU  17">9,  'in  ho|iea/  he  said, 
'of  meeting  his  good  God,  his  sweet  L>rd  and 
Saviour,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.'  Among 
his  works,  which  are  in  the  Queens  Library,  aro 
M  oj>eras~ 8  German,  26  Italian,  16  English ; 
20  oratorios,  a  great  quantity  of  church-music, 
cantatas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces.  He 
was  a  wonderful  musician,  ami  his  eomp>si(ions  are 
often  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  His  oj*eraa 
are  seldom  performed,  but  his  oratorios  hold  tho 
same  place  in  music  that  in  the  English  drama 
is  accorded  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  and  the 
Handel  Festivals,  lasting  several  days,  in  which 
they  are  performed  by  thousands  q{  singers  and 
musicians,  arc  the  grandest  musical  exhibitions  of 
our  times. 

HAND-FASTING,  the  ancient  term  for  betroth- 
ment,  now  disused. 

HAND-GLASSES  are  very  useful  implements  of 
gardening,  for  the  protection  of  tender  plants.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  simple  liells  of 
glass,  with  a  knob  at  top,  for  convenience  of  lifting 
them,  chiefly  used  for  covering  cuttings  in  the 
green-house  or  stive,  until  they  strike  or  send  forth 
rtxits;  whilst  others  consist  of  nietal  frames- zinc, 
lead,  iron,  or  copper-  filled  up  with  paues  of  glass, 
and  sometimes  of  a  size  large  enough  to  be  used 
for  coveruig  tree-ixconies,  acacias,  and  other  tender 
shrubs. 

HAND-TREE  {Cheirostemon  platanmdes),  a  large 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Ste,ruliaeea>,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  ap-iearance  of  its  flowers. 
These  have  no  corolla,  hut  a  large  5-lobcd  and 
angular  coloured  calyx  bright  red  within-  front 
which  project  the  live  stamens,  •.anted  by  their 
filaments  into  a  column,  and  separating  and 
curving  at  the  summit,  where  they  liear  the 
anthers,  go  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  hand 
or  claw.  It  is  uot  merely  this,  however,  which, 
makes  the  tree  an  object  of  interest,  but  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  an  object  of  su'tcrstitious 
veneration  to  the  Mexicans;  a  single  tree  near 
Toluca,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  histories, 
being  asscrt.'d  by  them  to  be  the  only  one  in  tho 
world,  and  their  eager  gathering  of  its  flowers 
always  preventing  it*  multiplication  by  seed.  It 
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wis  not  till  1801  that  cuttings  wore  obtained  from 
it  for  tho  Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  when*  the 
young  plants  have  since  produced  seed  abundantly. 
Ihe  tree  has  also  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Guatemala.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  with  a  thick  trunk, 
a  habit  similar  to  that  of  a  plane,  and  broad  maple- 
like leaves. 

HANDS,  Impomttox  or,  a  ceremony  which  has 
been  employed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  religious 
use  as  Bvmtpolising  the  conferring  of  certain  interior, 
and,  generally  speaking,  spiritual  gifts.  In  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  they  are  directed 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  victims 
which  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  10, 
15,  10).  Moses  set  Joshua  apart  as  the  leader  of 
the  people  by  '  laying  his  hands  upou  his  head ' 
(Num.  xxvii.  23).  Our  Lord  is  entreated  to  heal 
the  ruler's  daughter  (Matt  ix.  18)  by  the  same 
ceremony.  This  is  the  rite  which  He  himself 
adopts  in  blessing  the  little  children  (Matt.  xix.  15). 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  by  the 
same  e«-reuiouy  (Act*  viiL  17),  and  the  ministers 
placed  by  the  apostles  in  the  newly  founded 
churches  were  similarly  installed  (1  Tun.  iv.  14). 
In  the  early  church,  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands 
was  employed  in  the  receiving  of  catechumens  and 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  From  its  use  iu 
continuation,  that  rito  is  commonly  designated  by 
the  Fathers*  under  the  name  of  Imposition  of  Hand*. 
In  the  ancient  church,  this  rite  existed  in  two 
forms  :  the  actual  laying  on  of  hands,  which  was 
called  chirotJietla  ;  and  the  extending  the  hand  over 
or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  cMrotonia, 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  former  is  retained 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacraments  of  continua- 
tion and  holy  orders  ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  priestly  absolution.  Both 
forms  are  familiarly  used  in  blessing.  Iu  tho  mas?, 
also,  previous  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  priest  extends  his  hands  over 
them,  relating  at  the  same  time  the  preparatory 
prayer  of  blessing.  Sec  Wetser's  Kircnen- Lexicon, 
voL  iv.  853.  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  is  used 
both  by  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  It  also  forms  part 
of  the  eenmony  of  confirmation  in  the  Anglican 
and  in  the  Lutheran  church.  See  Palmer's  Antt- 
qnitU*  of  the  £nyliek  Ritual,  Kecling's  Lituiyin; 
Britannic**. 

HANDSEL,  sometimes  used  to  denote  earnest- 
money,  or  part-payment,  by  way  of  binding  a 
bargain.  In  Scotland,  it  popularly  signifies  a  tirst 
transaction  in  trade,  as,  for  example,  the  first  sale 
effected  in  the  day  or  week ;  and  i«  likewise  employed 
to  sign  if  v  a  present  in  the  nature  of  a  New  Year's 
gift  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  year— hcuoo  called 
Handsel  Monday. 

HANDWRITING,  in  Law,  is  proved  by  calling 
a  witness  who  either  saw  the  individual  write  the 
identical  words,  or  who  by  correspondence,  or  by 
having  previously  at  other  times  seen  the  same 
person  writes  other  papers,  can  swear  that  he  believes 
the  paper  it  the  haudwriting  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  attributed.  Sometimes,  where  no  direct 
evidence  can  lie  had,  engravers  and  others  accus- 
tomed to  compare  the  niceties  of  handwriting  are 
allowed  to  give  their  evidence,  or  rather  state  their 
belief  as  to  the  writing;  but  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  is  much 
discountenanced.  In  cases  where  a  jury  are  called 
upon  to  determine  a  disputed  question  of  hand- 
writing, they  are  now  allowed  in  England  to  form 
their  own  opinion  by  comparing  the  disputed 
with  other  writings  admitted  to  be  by  the 
ty.    But  this  could  not  bo  done  before 
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1854,  and  it  can  only  be  done  now  in  civil  cases. 
In  Scotland,  a  jury  are  not  yet  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  handwriting  in  this  way  in  any  case.  In  some 
countries — as,  for  example,  in  Scotland— a  will,  if 
written  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  is  admitted  to 
l>e  genuine  without  the  attestatiun  of  witnesses, 
being  then  called  a  Holograph  (q.  v.)  instrument ; 
but  there  is  no  such  privilege  in  England 
Ireland,  as  all  wills,  by  whomsoever  written,  m 
be  attested  by  witnesses. 

HANG-CHOW-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Che-keang,  in  China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tsien-tang.  where  that  river  disemtiogues  into  the 
Bay  of  Hang-chow-foo,  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  lat  30°  18'  N., 
long.  120*  15'  E.  It  is  about  150  miles  south-east 
of  Nankin.  H.  is  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
China — a  Chinese  proverb  makes  it  a  heaveu  upon 
earth.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  during 
the  rulo  of  tho  Mongols,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo  early  in  the  14th  century. 
There  are  ten  gates  through  its  lofty  walls,  which 
are  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  there  are  more 
inhabitants  without  the  tnrlente  than  within.  The 
population  is  estimate.  I  by  Dr  Macgowan  at  800,000. 
The  streets,  which  are  of  greater  width  than  is 
usual  in  Chinese  cities,  are  well  paved,  and  in  some 
directions  lined  for  miles  with  elegant  shops  and 
extensive  warehouse*  The  terminal  ramifications 
of  the  Grand  Canal  are  spanned  by  countless 
elegant  bridges.  H.  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  manu- 
factures, and  its  embroidery  excels  that  of  any 
part  of  China.  Mulberry -trees  occupy  every  vacant 
8|iot  within  and  without  the  walls.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be  that  of  Suchau,  possesses  wealth 
to  comjwire  with  that  of  this  remarkable  place, 
which,  moreover,  is  tho  most  literary  and  most 
religious  part  of  the  empire.  Colleges  and  temples, 
literati  and  priests,  al>ound  and  flourish  in  Hang- 
chow-foo.  Iho  imperial  library  in  the  ]>alace  of 
Kienlung,  and  the  literary  institutions,  appear, 
however,  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  could  not  at 
any  period  have  had  much  educational  influence. 
One  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  the  city  in  found 
in  tho  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  tower  of  the 
Thundering  Winds,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  an 
imposing  edifice ;  while  monumental  gateways, 
light  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  the  size  of 
villages,  render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city 
highly  picturesque.  One  of  the  temples  possesses 
500  images  of  the  Io-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the 
size  of  life,  richly  covered  with  gold.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  opening  iuto  the 
lake,  richly  adorned  as  they  are  with  trees,  clucfly 
the  camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and  the  arlior  vital 
From  a  remote  period,  these  scenes  have  been  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  and  every  spot  is  hallowed 
by  some  legendary  incident.  At  one  place  there 
is  an  image  of  Buddha,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  measuring  48  feet  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  nose  is  seven  feet  long,  and  the  other  parts 
are  of  a  proportional  size;  it  is  gilt  over  like 
wooden  and  clay  images  of  the  same  personage. 
Tho  protruding  rocks  are  profusely  carved  with 
religious  inscriptions  and  images  of  mythological 
characters.  The  north-eastern  section  of  the  city 
of  IL  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Mantchu  garrison  or  military  colony. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Chinese  city  by  a  low 
walL  About  25  miles  below  the  city  is  Kanpoo, 
once  a  mart  of  considerable  importance,  the  port 
of  H,  when  that  city  was  the  metropolis  of  China, 
described  by  Marco  Polo  as  an  extremely  flourishing 
place ;  fluvial  changes  have  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  small  flat-bottomed  vessels.  Cbapoo 
is  now  the  port  of  H.,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  bay,  about  50  mil**  from  the  capital  Chapoo 
has  also  a  Tartar  city  ;  it  communicates  by  branches 
of  the  Grand  Canal  with  H.  and  Shanghai  It  Is 
the  jK>rt  to  which  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  is 
restricted. 

The  con  figuration  of  the  Bay  of  Hans;- chow- foo 
and  the  embouchure  of  th*  Tsien-tang  nver,  which 
empties  into  it  near  the  provincial  capital,  favour* 
the  formation  of  the  tidal  phenomenon  designated 
an  eagre  or  bore.  See  Bork.  Dr  Macgowan,  the 
first  European  who  has  witnessed  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  has  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Prowling*  of  tit*.  Asiatic  S'Kirty  of  Hong-Long.  As 
the  tide  rushes  into  the  niouth  of  the  river,  it  becomes 
elevated  to  a  lofty  wave,  which  attains  it*  greatest 
magnitude  opposite  thu  city  of  Hang-chow- foo. 
Generally,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  aspect, 
except  at  the  |>eriod  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  the  maximum  being  at  the  latter  season. 
As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  approaches,  crowds  gather 
in  the  streets  running  at  right  angle*  with  the  river, 
but  at  safe  distance* ;  boatmeu  stop  ladling  and 
unlading  their  vessels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  centre  of  tbe  river  teems  with 
craft.  I»ud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announces 
the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seems  like  a 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the  bay  as 
far  down  as  the  eye  can  reach,  lta  noise,  com- 
pared by  native  pout*  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowns  that  of  the  Watmen ;  and  as  it  advances 
with  prodigious  velocity,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rather  of  an  advancing 
cataract  four  or  five  mile*  across,  and  about  30 
feet  high.  As  the  foaming  wall  of  water  dashes 
impetuously  onward,  one  trembles  for  the  safety 
of  the  floating  multitude.  They  cease  shouting, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  the  steadying  of  the 
prows  of  their  vessels  toward  the  advancing  wave, 
which  threatens  to  submerge  everything  afloat; 
but  they  all  vault  as  it  were  to  the  summit  with 
perfect  safety.  This  grand  and  exciting  season  is 
put  of  a  moment's  duration ;  the  wave  ]iassea  up 
the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this  point  with 
gradually  decreasing  force,  volume,  and  velocity, 
disappearing  entirely  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
From  ebb  to  flood  tide,  the  change  is  almost  instan- 
taneous ;  a  slight  flood  continues  after  the  passage 
of  the  wave,  but  it  soon  begins  to  ebb.  Within 
the  historic  period,  numerous  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  action  of  this  wave,  the  most  noted 
being  the  removal  of  a  rocky  inlet  from  the  centre 
of  the  river  opposite  Hang-chow-foo.  Chinese 
ingenuity  hag  been  long  exerted,  with  imperfect 
success,  in  preserving  the  alluvial  plain  from  the 
wasting  action  of  the  eagre.  The  history  of  the 
dykes  that  have  l*on  successively  erected,  of  failures 
and  disasters,  fouud  in  the  local  annals,  shew  that, 
like  the  Yellow  Kiver,  this  part  of  the  Tsien-tang 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  expense 
to  the  government,  costing  about  130,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED, 
the  description  of  the  capital  sentence  on  a  traitor, 
which  consisted  of  drawing  him  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  after  hanging  him,  dividing 
the  body  into  quarters.  This  punishment  wxs 
substituted  by  the  stat.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  140,  for  the 
ancient  more  barbarous  sentence  of  disembowelling 
alive,  but  the  crown  has  power  to  reduce  the 
sentence  to  simple  beheading.    See  also  Hanoixo. 

HANGING  is  the  mode  by  which  capital  punish- 
ment is  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
England,  formerly,  in  atrocious  cotes,  it  was  usual 
for  the  court  to  direct  a  murderer  to  Ihj  hung  u|*>n 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  where  the  crime 


was  committed— also  at  a  later  period  to  order  the 
l>ody  to  be  dissected — and  the  execution  to  take 
place  ou  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  sentence  was 
passed.  Rut  these  useless  severities  were  aU>li*hed 
by  the  stat  6  and  7  WilL  IV.  c.  30. 

The  mode  of  punishing  by  hanging  was  first 
adopted  in  England  in  1241,  when  Maurice,  a  noble- 
man's son,  was  hang*!  for  piracy.  Other  more 
barbarous  modes  of  inflicting  death  were  Inn;;  in 
use.  l*  ing  prescribed  by  statute,  but  have  U-en 
abolished,  and  hangiug  has  long  l<ecn  the  ordinary, 
because  the  mobt  humane,  mode  of  executing  capital 
punishment.  Iu  treason,  hanging  is  part  of  the 
statutory  punishment,  coupled  with  mangling  the 
body,  though  the  crown  may  change  tbe  sente  nce 
into  simple  beheading,  except  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  are  only  handed,  in  deference  to  their  sex. 
Formerly,  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  capital 
sentence  pronounced  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
could  not  be  executed  within  less  than  30  days; 
and  if  pronounced  north  of  the  Firtli.  within  lew 
than  40  days  after  it  was  pronounced.  But  now, 
in  both  cases,  the  day  of  execution  must  not  lie 
less  than  15,  nor  more  than  21  days,  south  of  the 
Firth ;  nor  less  than  20,  nor  more  than  27  days, 
if  north  of  the  Firth,  alter  sentence  |«**ed.  In 
all  cases,  the  hanging  or  execution  takes  place  in 
public.    See  Execution. 

The  cause  of  death  in  hanging  is  complex.  The 
compression  of  the  windpi|ie  by  the  cord,  the 
obstruction  of  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
the  head,  and  of  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  stretching  or  tearing  of  the  nervous 
structures  of  the  neck,  and  in  some  instances  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  the  vertebra?,  may  concur 
in  the  production  of  the  fatal  effect,  which,  though 
attended  with  violent  struggles  in  some  cases,  is 
prol>ably  as  nearly  instantaneous  as  possible.  The 
subject,  in  its  relations  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
will  be  more   fully  considered  under   the  title 

STRANOT.-LATIOK. 

HANGING  GARDENS.  The  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon  were  anciently  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Their  construction  is 
variously  ascrilmd  to  Queen  Scmiramia,  and  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  seven  centuries  later,  but  still 
more  than  five  centuries  B.C.—  who  is  said  to  have 
made  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  Median  queen, 
Ainytis.  because  the  Babylonian  plain  seemed  »ireary 
to  her  iu  comparison  with  the  varied  and  romantic 
scenery  of  her  native  land.  Diodora*  and  Strabo 
have  given  particular  d«scri|itions  of  them  ;  and 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  whilst  Quintus  Curtius  speaks 
of  them  as  'fabulous  wonders  of  the  Greeks  —an 
opinion  which  some  of  the  learned  in  modem  times 
have  adopted,  denying  their  very  existence — yet 
the  probability  seems  to  lie  in  favour  of  the  grn»-ral 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  even  that  the 
ruins  of  this  celebrated  structure  are  to  l>e  recognised 
among  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon. 
See  Babvion.  The  Hanging  Gardens  are  said  to 
have  formed  a  square,  with  an  area  of  nearly  four 
acres  ;  lmt  rising  in  terraces  curiously  coustmct.4 
with  Btone  pillars,  across  which  were  placed  oton-s, 
covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with 
bricks  united  by  cement ;  al*uv<>  these,  sheets  of 
lead,  to  prevent  moisture  from  flowing  down,  and 
finally  a  sufficient  layer  of  earth  ;  the  summit  In'ing 
elevated  three  hundred  feet  altove  the  liase,  so  that 
at  a  distance  the  whole  presented  the  ap|>earanc« 
of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hill.  There  was  a  large 
reservoir  at  the  summit,  which  was  filled  with 
water  by  pumping  from  the  Euphrates,  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  gardens,  and  the  supply  of  their 
Fountains  and  banqueting 
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rooms  were  distributed  throughout  the 
terraces;  groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  as  well  as 
parterres  of  flowers,  diversified  the  scene ;  whilst 
the  view  of  the  city  ami  neighbourhood  was  exten- 
sive and  magnificent 

HANKOW,  in  lat.  about  30"  30"  N.,  and  long. 
114*  E,  the  newly  opened  port  of  China,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Han  river  with  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  &!><)  Knglish 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  consist*  of  an  agglom- 
eration of  cities  and  town*,  the  principal  being 
Wii-chang  foo,  on  one  side  of  the  Han  river, 
and  Han-yang-foo  on  the  opjKwito  side.  Strictly 
speaking.  H.  w  a  suburb  of  the  former.  Prior  to 
its  destruction  during  the  existing  civil  war,  it 
presented  an  assemblage  of  houses  and  vessels, 
rendering  it  second  in  this  respect  only  to  London 
and  Yedo;  it  is,  however,  rapidly  rising  from  its 
ashes,  and  promises  to  become  tbe  most  inqior- 
tant  mart  in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce. 
English  and  American  steamers  stem  the  current 
of  the  great  river,  plying  regularly  and  frequently 
between  H.  and  Shanghai.  Vessels  of  large  size 
can  reach  the  city  ;  the  river  is  navigable  361)  miles 
higher  up,  to  the  city  of  Ichang.  Powerful  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  are  requisite  for  navigating  this 
part  of  the  Yaug-tze-kiang,  the  current  running  at 
from  sewn  to  eight  knots  per  hour.  Tea  and  silk 
have  already  been  eX|H>rted  in  large  quantities  from 
this  p  >rt,  and  a  foreign  settlement  is  springing  up 
like  those  in  the  ports  on  the  Coast 

HANNIBAL  [the  ffijl  of  Baal)  was  a  common 
name  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  list  of  those 
famed  in  history  extending  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hannihals  was  the 
famous  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  He  was  liorn  in  247 
B.  r.  When  he  was  niue  years  old,  be  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  Spanish  expedition  ;  and  neforc 
starting,  swore  that  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Boman  name,  which  he  kept  so  faithfully  through- 
out his  whole  life.  After  the  death  of  Hamilcar, 
he  was  employed  by  Hasdrubal,  his  brother-in-law, 
in  most  of  the  military  ojterations  which  he  under- 
took. Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  soldiers,  and  such  a  reputation  for  bravery 
and  strategic  skill  had  he  gained,  that  when 
Hasdrubal  was  assassinated,  the  army  with  one  voice 
elected  him  commander-in-chief,  an  appointment 
which  the  authorities  at  Carthage  at  once  ratified. 
H.,  at  this  time  in  his  29th  year,  undertook  the 
command  with  ready  zeal,  for  he  longed  to  realise 
the  legacy  left  him  i>y  his  father,  and  to  strike  a 
death-blow  at  his  country's  rival  by  attacking  her 
on  her  own  soil.  But  tafore  he  entered  on  a  ta.»k 
of  such  magnitude,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  com- 
plete tbe  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  accordingly 
spent  two  years  in  contests  with  some  tril*es 
hitherto  independent  of  Carthage.  Saguntum,  a 
city  in  alliance  with  Rome,  was  attacked  by  him 
on  the  ground  that  its  inhabitants  were  making 
aggressions  on  the  Torboletea,  subjects  of  Carthage. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  the  city  was 
taken ;  and  the  Romans,  after  an  emltassy  had 
unsuccessfully  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  who  had  thus  wantonly  violated  the  treaty, 
declared  war  in  218  B.r.  Having  taken  measures 
for  the  defence  of  Africa  and  Spain  during  his 
absence,  he  started  from  New  Carthage  in  218  B.C., 
*ith  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse.  This  force 
was  very  much  thinned  by  his  contests  with  the 
tribes  between  the  Itarus  and  the  Pyrenees,  by 
the  necessity  of  leaving  Hanno  with  11,000  men 
to  keep  them  in  subjection,  by  desertion  in  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  his  sending  home 
a  povtion  of  his  Spanish  troops.    His  object  in  this 


last  act  was  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  thorough 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general.  From 
the  Pyrenees  he  marched  to  the  Rhone  without 
op|>oaition,  since  Scipio  was  at  Massilia  (Marseille), 
four  days'  march  from  the  point  where  H.  crossed 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Celtic  hordes  who  sided 
with  the  Romans.    His  next  great  difficulty  was 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  which  lie  effected  in  fifteen 
days,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  the  mountain  triltes. 
the  snows,  storms,  and  other  difficulties.  Much 
discussion  has   taken  place  among  learned  men 
whether  H  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  by  the  pass 
of  Mont  Genevre  (or  Cenis),  or  the  Graian  Alps 
by  the  pass  of  Little  St  Bernard.    For  the  former 
route,  Michelet  Thierry,  and  most  French  writers 
argue ;  and  for  the  latter,  with  tatter  reasons, 
Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Mommsen,  kc.    After  allowing 
his  army  (now  about  20.000  strong)  some  time  to 
recruit  in  the  rich  villages  of  the  friendly  Insu- 
brians,  he  first  subdued  the  Taurini,  a  tribe  hostile 
to  the  Insubrians,  and  took  their  chief  city  after  a 
siege  of  three  days ;  and  thus  forced  into  alliance 
with  him  all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  tribes  on  the 
npjicr  course  of  the  Po.    Scipio,  having  returned 
from  Massilia,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  first  met  H.  on  the  plain 
near  the  river  Ticinus.    The  Romans  were  entirely 
routed ;  and  Scipio,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
retreated  across  the  Po.    The  armies  again  met 
at  the  Trebia,   with  a  like  result  though  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  reinforcements,  were 
much  more  numerous.    These  tattles  were  fought 
in  218  b.  c    Having  wintered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Po.  and  levied  additional  troops  among  the 
Gauls,  most  of  whom  were  now  his  friends.  H. 
started  southward  so  soon  as  spring  permitted, 
I  marching  through  Liguria  and  the  swamps  of  the 
|  Arno.    In  this  difficult  route,  immense  numbers 
j  of  his  beasts  of  burden  and  horses  perished,  and 
I  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.     He  next 
;  inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  near  Lake  Thrasymenc,  on 
,  the  consul  Flaminius :  thousands  j*erished  by  tbe 
'  sword,  including  the  consul,  and  thousands  iu  the 
lake,  while  15,000  were  taken  captive,  H.  losing 
;  only  1500.    After  this  victor}',  he  creased  the  Apen- 
!  nines  to  Piceuuin  and  Apulia,  and  theuce  re-crossed 
,  to  the  fertile  Campania,  which  he  ravaged.  Thither 
|  Fabius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  op|Mj«c  him,  but 
.  no  general  engagement  took  place,   the  consul 
endeavouring  to  lead  H.  into  snares,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing;  but  the  wily  African  extri- 
,  cated  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  and  returned  to 
Apulia    He  wintered  at  Cauiue,  and  in  June,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  August  (2d)  of  210  B.  C, 
almost  annihilated  a  Roman  army  of  90,000  men 
under  Terentius  Varro  and  .'Einilius  Paulus,  in  tho 
battle,  which  was  fought  a  little  below  the  town. 
About  50,000  arc  said  to  have  fallen,  including 
.Emihus  Paulus,  and  a  host  of  Roman  knights, 
j  senators,  and  other  distinguished  {tenons.  Hero 
,  H.  committed,  perhaps,  the  greatest  military  error 
;  of  his  life,  in  not  marching  direct  to  Rome  ;  but  it 
1  is  sii|>|x>seil  that  he  refrained,  in  order  to  allow  tho 
tribes  of  Itdy  to  declare  in  his  favour.    Many  in 
the  south  of  Italy  did  attach  themselves  to  his 
interests,  but  not  in  such  numtara  as  he  had  antici- 
pated.   After  some  delay,  he  marched  on  Neapolis 
\  Naples),  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking,  but 
the  gatesaof  Capua  were  o|>eued  to  him.  and  here  he 
wintered.    The  enervating  effect  which  the  luxury 
of  Canua  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  army  has  been 
greatly  overdrawn,  but  hi*  residence  there  forms,  in 
one  iN»int  of  view,  the  tuming-jtoiut  in  the  war, 
which  from  this  time  became  more  of  a  desultory 
kind    H.'s  great  purpose  was  to  arm  the  Italian 
nations  against  Rome,  and  so  to  crush  her  power  by 
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Cleans  of  ber  own  subjects ;  tbe  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  henceforth  avoided  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  sought  rather 
to  keep  the  tribes  in  awe,  and  harass  ft.  and  his 
lieutenant*  by  small  armies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  H.  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions, 
surprised  the  Roman  generals,  defeated  their  armies, 
captured  their  towns,  euch  as  Casilinum,  Arpi» 
Tareiitum,  Metapontum,  Thurii,  Locri,  and  many 
others;  he  defeated  Centenius  near  Capua;  Cn. 
Fulvius  at  Herdonea;  Fulvius  Flaccus  on  the  Anio; 
Crispinus  and  Mareellusin  Lncania;  and  the  besieg- 
ing army  before  Locri :  in  all  these  cases  the  armies 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal, 
his  brother,  at  the  river  Metaurus,  and  the  loss  of  his 
army,  compelled  H.  to  confine  himself  to  the  moun- 
tainous peninsula  of  Brutiuin,  where  for  four  years 
he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Homans  to  dislodge 
him.  At  length,  after  having  maintained  himself  in 
Italy  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  recalled 
to  Africa,  to  defend  his  country  against  Scipio  ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  and  the 
bravery  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  near  Zama,  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men.  Peace 
was  concluded  in  the  following  year  (201  B.  a). 

H.'s  darling  sc  heme  had  in  the  meantime  been 
baffled,  but  his  hatred  to  Rome  was  not  diminished, 
and  accordingly  he  set  himself  with  all  his  zeal  to 
make  preparations  for  a  still  more  deadly  struggle 
at  some  future  day.  He  turned  his  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  political  reforms,  and  some  consti- 
tutional changes  which  were  loudly  called  for,  by 
which  he  placed  the  finances  on  a  better  footing. 
But  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  Romans  of 
stirring  up  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  to  make  war 
on  them  ;  and  when  ambasavlors  came  to  Carthage, 
H.  fled  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Kphesus.  In 
the  war  which  followed,  he  took  no  conspicuous  part, 
but  the.  king  bitterly  regretted  afterwards  that  he 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  H.  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  surrender  of 
H.  was  one  of  the  conditions ;  but  foreseeing  such 
a  result,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithvuia,  for 
whom  he  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Knmenos, 
king  of  Pcrgamus.  He  was  at  length  demanded  by 
the  Romans ;  and  seeing  no  ho|w  of  esca|>e.  he  took 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  for  such 
an  emergency. 

Among  ancient  authorities,  the  reader  may 
consult,  with  great  profit,  Polybius,  Dion  Cassius, 
Plutarch,  and  Appian  ;  and  of  modern  historians, 
Arnold's  Ilixl.  t>t  Itvinc,  vol.  iii. ;  Niehiihr's  Lechtrts 
on  Roman  JIi*torit,  vol.  i. ;  Mommsen's  Hint,  of 
Mome,  vol.  ii.  (l»ieknon's  translation).  For  military 
operations  8]>ecially,  Bee  Vaudoucourt,  Uiatoire  dr* 
Vampaynta  d'Annibal  en  Jtatir. 

HA'NNIBAL,  a  city  in  Missouri,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132 
miles  «In>vc  St  Iyouw.  It  is  the  east  terminus 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railway,  and  has 
steam-boat  communication  with  other  towns  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  a  larce  trade  in  pork,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  grain,  with  mills,  foundries,  and  machine- 
shops.    Pop.  (KSOO)  6o0o. 

HANNO  (perhaps  the  father  or  the  son  of  that 
Hamilearwho  fell  at  liimera  in  480  E.  C.)  is  famed 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  which  he  made  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  to  found  Libyo-pho-nician 
towns.  His  ex|iedition  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
60  ships  and  30,000  men  ami  women.  One  city  was 
built  not  far  from  the  Strait  of  (Jihraltar,  and  others 
along  the  coast  reaching  to  Cape  Bojador.  He 
went  south  as  far  probably  as  Si«-rra  Leone.  On  his 
return  to  Carthage,  he  inscribed  an  account  of  his 
voyage  on  a  tablet,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 


Kronos  (Saturn),  or,  according  to  others,  of  Juno.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  Punic  language ; 
the  version  of  it  which  remains  is  only  a  Greek 
translation.  The  Ptriplus  has  been  published  on 
tho  continent  by  Gelenius,  Boeder  and  Mtiller, 
and  Berkel,  and  with  an  English  translation  by 
Falconer  (Lond.  1797).  Great  discussions  have  taken 
place  among  the  learned  as  to  the  tiitit  when  H.'s 
voyage  was  made  (the  best  authorities  favouring 
the  i>eriod  of  about  570  B.  0.) :  as  to  Um  Hanno  out 
of  all  the  many  Hannos  of  history ;  and  as  to  the 
facts  stated  in  the  P<rif>lwt ;  but  on  thpse  we  cannot 
enter.  Some  recent  writers  find  evidence  in  it  of 
the  existence  of  the  fjorilUi  in  those  ancient  days. 
For  a  fidl  discussion  of  the  subject,  consult  Dod- 
well's  Dissertation  (in  Hudson's  Ottyraphi  Minors) ; 
Bougainville's  Essay  (Mint,  dt  TAaid.  des  Intcript. 
xxvl  p.  10,  and  xxviii.  p.  260);  also  Falconer,  in  bis 
edition  already  referred  to. 

H  A  NOVER,  a  village  in  New  Hampshire,  United 
States,  America,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  52  miles  north-west  from 
Concord.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College, 
founded  by  Lord  Dartmouth  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth,  and  a  medical  college.  Pop. 
2500. 

HANOVKR,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Germany, 
which,  although  it  extends  from  5P  IS'  to  A3°  52"  N. 
lat,  and  from  6°  43'  to  11°  3.Y  E.  long.,  comprise* 
only  portions  of  the  su|>crficial  area  enclosed  within 
I  thoso  limits,  as  some  of  its  territories  are  either 
j  wholly  or  in  great  part  surrounded  by  those  of  other 
states.  H.  may  oe  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts,  vir. — 1.  The  eastern,  which  consists  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  cum  Hadeln,  a  section  of  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg.  the  duchy  of  Werden,  tho 
principalities  of  LUneburg,  Kalenberg,  and  Hildes- 
heim,  and  the  countships  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz ; 
2.  The  western  (se|»rated  from  the  former  by  the 
duchy  of  Aldenburg)  comprises  the  duchy  of  Arem- 
berg-Meppen,  the  principalities  of  OsnabrUck  and 
East  Fnesland  with  tho  Harlingerlands,  the  lower 
countships  of  Lingen  and  Bentheim,  and  the  circle 
of  Emsbuhrcn,  w  hich  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Munster ;  3.  The  southern,  which  is  separated  from 
the  other  Hanoverian  territories  by  Brunswick,  and 
comprises  the  principalities  of  Grulnmhagen  and 
Cottintfen,  together  with  the  districts  of  Elbingerode 
and  llfeld.  H.  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  river  Kibe,  E.  by  Mecklenburg  ami  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  S.  chiefly  by  Westphalia  and  Hesse 
Caasil,  and  W.  by  Holland  The  following  table 
shews  the  divisions,  or  landrusteieu,  of  H.,  with 
their  respective  areas  and  populations : 


Hanover,  . 

IliM.sl.oim, 
I. (In.  Ixir^,  . 
Siailo. 
OmnhrUi'k, 
K  <»t  Krn'»lun«l, 
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Otnabrlick, 

16.300 
1V»0 
S.O00 

is.sno 

1U4  08 

Aurich.  . 

4,799 

33,946 

Claotthat, 

14,000 

(living  a  population  of  1,844.976  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  with  a  superficial  area  of  14,07207  square 
miles. 

I'tii/mcal  Character,  «{.•<•.— The  general  physical 
character  of  II.  is  that  of  an  extended  plain  with 
slight  undulations,  but  in  the  south  the  country 
is  mountainous,  embracing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Harz,  together  with  the  lesser  heights  of 
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the  Eichsfeld,  Sollinger,  Sllntel,  Deister-Ostcr,  anil 
Hildesheimer-Wald.  From  th«  base  of  these 
hills  to  the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  one  vast  plain, 
only  interrupted  at  certain  jxiints  by  low  ranges  of 
hilly  ground.  The  mountains,  which  abound  in 
mineral*,  arc  covered  with  dense  woods,  and  the 
valleys  lying  between  them  are  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  beyond  these  valleys 
the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
sandy  tract  from  50  to  80  miles  in  width,  known 
as  the  LUnchurg  Heath,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants with  diliiculty  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
rearing  sheep  and  keeping  bees.  Great  marshes 
or  jx-at  moors  cover  the  north  and  north-west 
district*,  but  these  have  in  some  parts  been  so 
successfully  drained  that  they  yield  good  pasture, 
although  the  soil  generally  is  unproductive,  coin- 
prising  some  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Germany. 
The  coasts  are  low,  and  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  by  embankments 
and  dykes,  the  lam  I  Wing  in  many  parts  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  sea  Along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  there  are  fertile  districts,  even  in  the  north 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Elbe,  which  forms 
120  nnles  of  the  north-cast  boundary-line ;  the 
Wcscr,  on  whose  affluent  the  Ix-ine,  the  capital 
of  H.,  is  situated ;  the  A  Her,  the  Ems,  and  tho 
Vcchto,  which  all  fall  into  the  German  Ocean. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Hanover.  Tho 
principal  canals  are  those  between  Lingen  and 
Meppen,  Aurich  and  Emdeu,  and  the  Bremen 
Canal,  between  the  Hamme  and  the  Swinge,  which 
serves  to  drain  the  moors,  and  to  transport  tho  turf 
and  |>eat  which  they  yield. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  moist  near  the  ocean, 
and  fogs  and  heavy  wiuds  are  frequent ;  in  the 
south  it  is  dry  and  colder;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  marsh  fevers  prevail  although  the 
general  character  of  the  climate  in  IL  may  be 
characterised  as  healthy.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  46"  5 ;  winter,  28  '7  ;  and  summer,  64r  5. 
Extreme*  are  rare.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  23  inches. 

Soil,  Prwlwis.  -The  soil  is  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  although  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  l«w-kward  con- 
dition, and  notwithstanding  some  improvements 
which  have  l>een  made  of  late  years,  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  lie 
waste  in  every  i«rt  of  the  country.  The  groat  sub- 
division of  the  land,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  capital,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  imjterfcct 
mode  of  agriculture.  The  following  projiortiona 
arc  giveu  by  Mare  aril  for  the  distribution  of  the 
land  in  Hanover.  Arable,  meadow,  and  garden 
land,  5. 833,0(4)  morgen  (the  morgen  is  OttflO  acre) ; 
forest*,  2.242,1)00 ;  wa*te  lands,  6,514,000. 

The  richest  corn-growing  districts  are  Hildesheim, 
Gottingen,  and  Kalcnlicrg,  and  the  marsh -lands  near 
the  Elbe  and  Weser ;  rye  is  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bread,  and  largely  used  by  the  rural 
population.  The  turf  obtained  from  the  peat- moors 
in  the  north  and  north-west  districts  constitutes 
the  only  kind  of  fuel  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  obtained  aud  consumed  in  very  large 
quantities.  Cattle,  horses,  and  geese  are  extensively 
t«arcd  in  East  Friesland  and  the  marsh-lands ;  and 
Itarley  and  oats  are  raised  in  suflicicut  quantity  for 
»xportatiou. 

The  Lunchurg  and  other  extensive  heaths  afford 
good  sheep-walks;  aud  when  the  heather  is  in 
blossom,  are  reported  to  by  the  kee|K-rs  of  Wes, 
who  tend  their  hives  with  much  care  and  consider- 
able success.  In  1857  there  were  200,657  liives, 
chiefly  in  the  Lllueburg  district,  yielding  honey  to 


the  value  of  £40,000.  During  the  same  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  in  H.  209,853  horses 
(upwards  of  3700  stallions);  889,333  horned  cattle 
(of  which  750,700  were  milch  cows);  1.840,774 
sheep,  102,051  swine,  and  122.721  goats.  In  East 
Friesland,  large  flocks  of  geese  are  reared,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  salted  and  exj*>rted ;  while  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  exported 
from  the  same  localities. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  H.  yield  an  abundance  of 
fish,  and  there  are  upwards  of  2500  well-stocked 
fishfionds  in  the  kingdom.  Salmon  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Weser.  The  herring-fishery 
is  princqtaUy  carried  on  from  Emden,  whence  it  is 
prosecuted  with  considerable  enterprise,  the  boats 
going  not  unfrequently  as  far  as  tho  coasts  of 
Scotland.  The  forests  on  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
their  offshoots  yield  large  quantities  of  wood,  chiefly 
pine  and  oak,  while  the  vallevs  grow  tobacco  and 
some  good  fruits.  The  mineral  resources  of  II.  are 
rich  and  varied,  including  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead, 
sulphur,  zinc,  coal,  cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  arsenic, 
lime,  gypsum,  marble,  pipe-clay,  kaolin,  freestone, 
slato  for  tiles,  salt,  obtained  from  18  works,  4c 
According  to  Kloden  (1861),  the  returns  for  some  of 
the  more  valuable  mineral  products  are  as  follows  : 
iron.  508082  cnt ;  lead,  100,000  cut ;  salt,  525,000 
cnt. ;  coal,  1,750,000  cnt.  About  one- third  of  tho 
iron  and  one- fourth  of  the  salt  are  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  the  state,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
35,000  {icrsons  are  employed  in  the  different  mining 
operations  of  Hanover. 

Commerce,  A-c. — The  trade,  which  has  undergone 
some  augmentation  since  H.  joined  the  German 
Zollverein  (q.  v.)  in  1854,  is  stall  very  unimportant 
and  undeveloped  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
favourable  conditions  presented  by  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Hanoverian  States,  their  good 
porta,  well-kept  high-roads,  and  extended  railways. 
Besides  mining,  agriculture,  aud  tho  rearing  "of 
cattle  and  other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  are  sugar-refineries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  pajier,  hemp,  thread  aud  linen,  leather, 
bricks,  pipes,  4c 

The  exports  consist  mainly  of  mineral  products, 
coarse  linens  and  cauvas,  honey  and  wax,  feathers, 
wood,  wool,  horses,  cattle,  wheat  and  rye,  butter, 
hops,  raj>e  and  linseed,  oil-cakes,  hams,  and  sausages. 
The  imports  comprise  Euglish  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  products,  wine  and  spirits,  and  silk.  Emden 
is  the  principal  trading  port,  but  the  chief  sea-trade 
of  the  country  is  effected  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  while  H.  has  an  extensive  commission  and 
transit  business  with  Leijieic  and  Frankfurt- on- 
the- Mai ne.  Besides,  Emden,  I'apjienberg,  Harburg, 
Lehe,  and  Leer,  are  rising  into  some  note  ns  trading 
ports.  H.  has  good  high-roads,  and  its  postal  system 
is  well  organised.  The  length  of  its  p<j«t  and  high- 
roads is  estimated  at  upwards  of  3800  miles,  and 
that  of  the  lines  of  railway  in  o| oration  (in  1861)  at 
500  miles.  The  bitter,  together  with  the  telegraph 
lines  (665  mites  in  extent),  belong  exclusively  to  the 
state. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  amounted,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1861  —  1862,  to  19.588,322  thalers 
(the  thaler  =  2*.  10}*/.),  while  the  exjxuiditure 
for  the  same  year  was  19,763,941  thalers.  The 
national  debt  had  risen,  in  1861,  to  46,344,836 
thalers,  including  a  debt  for  railways  of  30,623,075 
thalers. 

Army.— The  army  n ambers  nearly  27,000  men. 
The  service  is  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  last 
year's  service  is,  however,  only  partial,  Wing  limited 
to  the  reserved  corps.  The  pnnci)»al  fortresses  are 
those  of  Stade,  Harburg,  and  Fort-William,  in  the 
harbour  of  Bremen.   1L  furnishes  15,230  men  to  the 

»*» 
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German  Confederation,  and  has  fcir  votes  in  the 
Plenum,  or  Pull  Council  of  the  diet 

Hclifffm,  Education,  dx. — The  population  of  H. 
may  be  divided  nearly  as  follow* :  Lutheran*, 

I.  5*17.890;  Informed,  95,214;  Roman  Catholic*. 
217.453  ;  different  Christian  sects,    1718 ;  Jews, 

II,  701.  Religious  matters  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lutheran  (Evangelical)  and  Reformed  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  Stade,  Otterndorf,  Aurich, 
Hadeln;  the  see  of  Osmabrllck,  which  is  held 


of  Germany,  ia  the  language  of  the 

higher  classes. 

Ilittory.- — The  country  at  present  included  in  tho 
kingdom  of  II.  was  occupied  in  remote  ages  by 
S&xon  tribes,  which  after  a  long-continued  struggle 
under  their  leader  Witikind.  submitted  to  the 
I  dominion  of  Charlemagne,  and  embraced  t'liristi- 
'  anity.    H.  continued  to  form  part  of  tlio  Frank  iah 
empire  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ludvig  the 
when  Ludolf  of  Meissen  incorporated  it  in 


alternately  by  a  Unman   Catholic  and  a  secular  the  duchy  of  Saxony.    In  051,  the  Emjwror  Otho  I. 

Protestant  bishop ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of  who  had  inherited  Saxony  from  his  father  Henry  I., 

Hildesheim. — H.,  like  other  countries  of  Northern  the  hereditary  duke,  bestowed  it  on  Hermann 

Germany,  is  amply  provided  with  educational  insti-  Billiug.  on  the  extinction  of  whose  family  in  1106, 

tuti<>nn.    It  lias  one  university  at  Gottingcii,  17  high  it  |>as»ed   to  Ijothaire  of  Suppliobnrg.     By  the 

and  13  lower  gymnasia,  5  normal  and  21  polytechnic  marriage  of  Lothaire  with  Richenza  of  Nordheim, 

schools,  a  military  academy  at  Hanover,  a 'Fonnda-  new  territories  were  added  to  the  duchy,  which 

tion   Padregogium '  at  Hefeld,  schools  of  surgery  passed  to  the  family  of  the  Uuelphs  through  their 

and  midwifery,  of  which  that  at  Celle  is  the  most  descendant  Gertrude,  who  married  Henry  the  Proud 

esteemed,  gchools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  Bavaria.    Henry  the  Lion,  the  son  of  the  latter, 

about  .'WOO  free  parish  schools,  which  are  in  most  did  much  to  advance  the  civilisation  anil  commerce 

cases  dejiendent  upon  the  local  church  party,  whether  of  his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges 

Protectant  or  Catholic    There  are  also  several  good  upon  various  towns  which  had  advocated  his  cause; 

mining  and  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  tho  but  when  he  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  a 


kingilom. 

The  poor  are  provided  for  partly  by  voluntary 
subscription  and  j»artly  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
own  labour  in  the  jmor-houses  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  in  want.  There  are  partially  self- 
supporting  reformatories  at  Emden  and  Celle.  while 


jjcriod  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded,  which 
at  tint  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  country.  When 
Henry  lost  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  he  retained 
his  hereditary  lands  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
tli rough  the  s]»evial  favour  of  the  emperor. 

The  Reformation  early  found  adherents  among 


Hanover,  Hameln,   Gottingen,  Luneburg,  Emden,  the  burgher  and  rural  populations  of  H. ;  but  as 

and  Hildeshcim  have  ad  their  separate  houses  of  the  new  doctrines  were  strongly  opposed  by  many 

detention  and  poor-houses.  of  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  majority  of  the 

Law.—  The  administration  of  the  law  is  presided  nobles,  their  formal  introduction  was  made  the 


over  by  a  s|>ecial  ministry.  Criminal  cases  have, 
since  1848,  lieen  tried  liefore  sworn  juries. 

Constitution,  OorrnrntHt, — H.  has  Wen  a  sovereign 
kingdom  since  1814.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  is  conducted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  with  two  representative 
chambers,  whose  concurrence  is  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  certain  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The 
upper  of  the  two  cliambers  consists  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood-royal ;  several  mediatised  princes, 
and  other  members  of  the  higher  nobility ;  four 
meml>era  nominated  by  the  king ;  aud  tifty  other 


subject  of  violent  altercations  between  the  opposite 
parties,  until  the  conversion  of  Ernest  I.  of  Luiie- 
ourg  in  1635  gave  support  and  stability  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism. 

The  line  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  which  is  still 
ex  tint  in  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover,  began 
with  William  the  younger,  who  in  the  partition 
which  he  and  his  elder  brother  Henry  (the  founder 
of  the  reigning  Brunswick  house)  made  of  the 
dominions  of  their  father  Ernest  I.,  obtained  in  1569 
the  duchies  of  Luneburg  and  Celle  (Zell).  William 
died  in  1592,  leaving  seven  sons,  who,  with  a  view  of 


members.    Half  the  number  of  the  elected*  repre-  avoiding  the  further  dismembering  of  their  patri« 

sentatives  retire  every  third   year.     The  lower  mony,  agreed  that  the  eldest  should  succeed,  but 

chamber  consists  of  2  of  the  tnemtars  of  the  that  one  only  of  their  number  should  marry.  The 

ministry    nominated    by  the    king,    2    deputies  lot  of  marriage  fell  upon  the  sixth  brother,  George, 

appoiuted  by  the  chamber  itself,  38  representatives  who  died  in  1641,  in  the  reign  of  his  fourth  brother, 

of  towns  and  boroughs,  and  44  mcmliers  for  the  Duke  Frederick,  the  last  survivor  of  tho  family, 

country  districts.   There  are,  moreover.  7  provincial  On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1648,  Christian  l^ewis, 

assemblies,  whose  concurrence  and  assent  are  necca-  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  George,  succeeded  his  uncle, 

sary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  the  levying  and  in  accordance  with  a  family  compact,  took,  as 

of  taxes  withiu  their  several  districts.  his  portion  of  the  inheritance,  Luneburg,  Grulion- 

The  highest  department  of  the  government  is  the  hagen,  Diepholz,  and  Hoya,  with  Celle  for  his  tvsi- 
Conncil  of  State.    The  cabinet  which,  since  1848, 
has  been  composed  of  responsible  memltcrs,  com- 
prises seven  ministers,  each  of  whom  presides  over 
a  s|>ecial  department  of  the  administration.  The 

chamW-rs  are  summoned  every  two  years,  but  the  one  after  the  death  of  Duke  George AVilliam,  third 
diet  or  landtag  is  septennial.  The  monetary  system,  son  of  Duke  George,  who,  dying  without  male 
and  the  weights  and  measures  of  H„  are  the  heirs,  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son- in- 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  German  Zollverein  law,  the  elector,  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  who 
(q.  v.).  ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  (q.  v.) 
Peopk.  —The  Hanoverians  are  a  mixed  race:  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  as  the  nearest 


dencc ;  whde  his  next  brother,  George  William, 
obtained  Kalenberg  and  Gottingen,  with  Hanover 
for  his  residence,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  the  lines 
of  Celle  and  Hanover,  which  were  again  merged  in 


thoso  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  and  central 
provinces  are  mostly  Saxons,  but  those  on  the 
coast  are  of  Frisic  oriirin  ;  those  on  the  west  of  the 
Ems,  Dutch ;  and  those  in  the  southern  provinces, 
Thuringians  and  Franc^nians.  Piatt- Deutch,  or 
Low  German,  is  commonly  s|>oken  in  all  the  rural 
districts  excepting  those  bordering  upon  the  Nether 
in  which 


Protestant  heir  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  l>eing 
son  of  the  electreas,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Eli/al»cth, 
qiteeu  of  Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  Duke  (Jeorge  William  of  Celle  deserves 
notice  for  his  warlike  and  active  administration,  and 
for  the  part  which  he  took  in  all  the  momentous 
affairs  of  his  age  :  thus  he  sent  auxiliaries  to  Venice, 


lands,  in  which  Dutch  is  the  ordinary  form  of  to  aid  the  republic  against  the  Turks ;  co-operated 
speech  ;  while  High  German,  as  in  every*  other  part  |  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  reduce  his 
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capital ;  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  '  the  various  independent  governments  of  the  different 
against  France  and  Sweden ;  sent  an  army  into  provinces  into  one  systematic  w  hole.  In  1816,  the 
Hungary  to  resist  the  Turks ;  and  in  1688,  lent  |  buke  of  Cambridge,  the  brother  of  the  Prince 


troop*  and  money  to  William  of  Orange  against 
Janit'.s  II.  of  England. 

With  George  Lewis,  king  of  England,  and  the 
second  elector  of  H.  or  Brunswick- Lunebiirg,  n 
brighter  epoch  ojiened  to  the  Hanoverians,  who, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  were 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  court  ■  of  th 
and  ducal  household,  while  the  revenues  of  the  an ' 
crown  were  thenceforth  appropriated  solely  to  the 


Kegent,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  H.;  nnd 
in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  provincial  state*  were  retained 
and  enlarged,  and  two  representative  chambers 
associated  with  them.  Very  Uttle  was  done  in 
the  time  of  George  IV.  towards  the  amelioration 
administration,  and  the  general  disaffection 
istrust  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.    The  influence  of 


general  purposes  of  the  state.  Bremen  and  Werden  |  the  French  revolution  of  July  (1830)  extended  to 
were  obtained  in  this  reign  by  purchase  from  l>en-  H.,  and  in  1831,  disturbances  broke  out  at  Ostcrode 
mark.  George  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1727,  shewed  '  and  Gottingen.  These  were  s|»cedily  put  down, 
the  same  care  as  his  father  to  snare  the  revenues  '  but  as  the  national  discontent  did  uot  abate,  the 
of  H. 


at  the  expense  of  those  of  England.     In  prime  minister,  Count  Muustcr,  who  had  long  I 
his   character  of  elector,  he  participated  in  the  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  w;is  distuis 


•n 

issed, 

Austrian  War  of  Succession,  1740 — i?48  ;  but  in  '  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  hitherto 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  H.  suffered  materially  acted  as  governor-general,  invested  with  the  title  of 


from  the  incursions  of  the  French,  he  sided  with 
Prussia,  Tliis  king  founded  the  university  of 
Gbttingen  in  1745.  The  tirst  thirty  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  (q.  v.),  who  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1760,  contributed 
largely  towards  the  prosperity  of  H-,  which,  like 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  profited  by 
the  increased  English  and  American  trade,  for 
which  the  Hanoverian  ports  and  rivers  formed  the 
regular  channels  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Germany.  In  1793,  Hanoverian  troops  took  part 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  republic,  but  the 
exjR-nses  of  their  maintenance  were  defrayed  by 


viceroy,  and  intrusted  with  very  extensive  jKiwers. 
The  duke  recommended  gradual  reforms,  but  as 
the  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
thoroughly  remodelled  constitution,  the  states  wero 
again  convoked;  and  finally,  in  1833,  a  draft  of  the 
pro|>oscd  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  miuistry  and  the 
states,  was  laid  before  William  IV,  and  after  it  had 
been  considerably  modified  in  England,  it  received 
his  signature,  September  26,  1833,  without  having 
lieen  again  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. 
The  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  placed  H.  tinder 
the  rule  of  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest  August,  Duko 


England  :  and  it  was  not  till  1801,  when  Prussia,  \  of  Cumberland.    One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 

new  king  was  to  abrogate  the  Constitution  of  1833,  to 
which  he  had  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  refused 
to  give  hii  assent,  and  to  restore  that  of  1819. 

When  the  government  demanded  the  oath  of 
allegiance  from  all  persons  holding  office  under 
the  state,  seven  of  the  Gottingeii  professors  -  viz. 
Dahlmnnn,  (iervinus,  J.  Grimm,  F.  Grimm.  Ewald, 
Albrecht,  and  W.  Welter-  refused  to  take  the 
required  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  all  were 
deprived,  without  any  preliminary  investigation,  of 
their  chairs,  and  the  three  first  named  banished 
from  the  couutry. 

From  this  period  till  1848,  when  the  success  of 
the  French  revolution  compelled  the  German  rulers 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  |R>licy  towards  their  sub- 
jects, the  king  shewed  himself  resolutely  averse  to 
sanction  reform.  Liberal  measures,  however,  wore 
at  length  introduced,  and  the  new  constitution 
of  1848  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  1833.  The 
king,  moreover,  organised  some  useful  reforms 
in  the  internal  administration,  and  effected  great 
improvements  in  several  of  the  towns. 


refusing  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  H.  threw 
troops  into  the  electorate,  that  H.  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  anomalous  position  in  which 
its  relations  to  Englaud  placed  it  in  regard  to  the 
other  states  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  troops 
evacuated  H  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
France  and  England ;  but  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims which  arose  from  this  occupation,  gave  rise 
to  protracted  discussions,  which  were  not  finally 
settled  till  1830,  when  it  was  stipulated  by  treaty  that 
H  w  as  to  pay  to  Prussia  an  indemnity  of  375,000 
thalers.  In  1803,  when  war  was  renewed  between 
England  and  France,  Napoleon  threw  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  Mortier,  into  H.,  and  the  result 
of  this  measure  was  to  compel  the  Hanoveriau 
government  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the 
French  general,  by  which  it  !>ound  itself  to  abstain 
from  serving  against  Frauce  during  the  pending 
war ;  to  give  up  fortresses,  arms,  and  horses  to 
the  enemy  ;  to  subsidise  French  troops ;  and  to 
participate  unconditionally  in  the  general  costs  of 
the  war.  A  large  number  of  the  army,  however, 
having  contrived  to  evade  signing  these  articles 


The  chandier*  of  H.  shewed  great  zeal  in  the 
reorganisation  of  Germany,  and  King  Ernest  entered 


of  surrender,  went  over  to  England,  where  the  men  j  into  a  triple  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to 
were  ineoriw>ratcd  into  the  German  legion,  which  '  promote  the  unity  of  the  German  nation.  Unlike 


did  good  service  both  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
in  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1815,  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1806,  Napoleon,  after 
having  ceded  H.  to  Prussia,  and  again  withdrawn 
it,  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  electorate  to  com- 
plete the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  in  1810  received  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian 
territory.  Finally,  H.  was  united  with  France,  and 
the  north-west  portion  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Bouches  de  1'Elbe,  Bouches  du  Wescr,  and  Ix>ine, 
w  hile  the  south-east  portions  formed  the  Westphaliau 
departments  of  Atter  and  Han.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  H.  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom  in  1814.  In  the  same  year,  the  Prince 
it  of  England  convoked  the  Hanoverian  states 
'  i  upon  the  best  manner  of  consolidating 


many  of  his  German  con  tern  porarics.  King  Ernest 
kept  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  peoplo 
during  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848—18-19;  and 
although  the  nobditv  made  the  most  pressing 
apjicals  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  he 
refused  to  withdraw  his  pledge  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional principles ;  and  such  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  word,  that,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
opinions,  his  death,  in  1851,  was  regarded  as  a 
serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  reform,  for  his  son 
and  successor,  George  V.,  was  known  to  hold  very 
extreme  views  in  regard  to  the  kingly  power  anil 
the  claims  of  the  aristocracy.  The  early  measures 
of  the  new  king  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
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fears  entertained  ef  hia  policy ;  but  the  decisive 
declaration  of  the  assembly  of  the  states  that  they 
weri-  desirous  of  Beeing  the  reforms  completed  which 
had  l>cen  begun  by  the  late  king,  and  their  vote  of  J 
want  ol  confidence  in  the  new  cabinet,  prevented  ! 
any  marked  retrogressive  movement  on  the  jiart  of 
tho  ministry,  and  in  1854  H.  joined  the*  Zollvorein. 
In  18."io,  the  constitution  uuderwciit  various  modi- 
fications in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  tho 
federal  diet,  by  which  it  was  made  to  approximate 
more  dowdy  to  that  of  1840.  Although  the  changes 
were  unpopular,  they  met  with  no  energetic  opposi- 
tion, and  wince  then  the  nation  haa  jiasaivcly  tolerated 
the  illiberal  policy  of  the  government. 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chiet  town  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  an  irregu- 
larly built  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lcinc 
—which  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges,  and  is  navigable 
heme  to  the  ocean  aliout  100  miles  south-south- 
west of  Hamburg.  It  consists  of  the  old  town,  and 
the  suburl>s  Glockseo  and  Linden,  and  with  these 
inclusive,  it  had,  in  1861,  a  population  of  70,000. 
The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive, but  since  1837,  when  by  the  accession  of  Ernest - 
Augustus.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  throne,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  H.  has  under- 

fone  very  extensive  alterations  and  improvements, 
n  the  \\  aterloo  Plate,  with  its  column  surmounted 


by  a  figure  of  Victory,  aro  the  tine  new  barracks 
and  arsenal.  Besides  these,  the  most  interesting 
buildings  are  the  stately  town-hall  in  tho  market- 
place, founded  in  1439,  with  an  adjacent  public 
library  of  40,000  volumes ;  the  royal  library,  with 
its  KlO.OOO  volumes  and  2000  MSS.,  its  incunabula, 
ardiives,  and  valuable  state  papers ;  the  theatre, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Germany :  the  king's  palace ;  the 
museum,  with  good  natural-history  collections ;  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  &c. ;  and  the  royal  state  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  Minorites  in  16.'$2, 
which  d<«jorvcB  notice  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
internal  decorations,  and  for  tho  number  and  value 
of  the  objects  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  it 
contains;  its  fine  gallery  of  paintings  ;  its  chajiel,  in 
which  arc  preserved  numerous  relies  and  antiques, 
many  of  which  were  brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry 
the  Lion  in  1 172 ;  and  an  altar-piece  by  L.  Cranach. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  H.  are  the 
orphan  asylum,  Bchool  for  the  blind,  infirmaries, 
hospitals,  and  poor-houses,  the  latter  of  w  hich  are 
principally  supported  by  private  subscription.  H. 
u  well  provided  with  educational  institutions,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Georgianum,  a 
collegiate  school  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  ;  a  lyceum, 
and  a  gymnasium.  The  city  has  also  polytechnic, 
normal,  and  medical  schools,  and  25  free  public 
schools.  H.  was  the  first  place  in  Germany  that 
was  lighted  with  gas  (in  1826).  The  discovery  of  a 
rich  bed  of  asphalt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towu.has  been  the  means  of  giving  the  street*  better 
tide-pavements   than  most  other  German  towns 

Eosscsg,  while  the  recent  improvements  that  have 
een  effected  ill  the  old  system  of  sewers,  which 
dates  from  the  16th  c,  render  the  drainage  parti- 
cularly good.  H.  has  gained  pleasant  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  by  the  levelling  and  planting  of 
the  ramparts,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  lie  the  royal  palaces  of  Herrenhausen  and 
Montbrillant,  whose  lieautifnl  grounds  and  gardens 
are  freely  opened  to  the  public. 

The  chiet  manufactures,  none  of  which  are  very 
considerable,  arc  gold  anil  silver  wares,  wax -cloths, 
bronze  and  plated  goods,  starch,  liqueurs,  &c.  Th 


See  Leutsch,  Kin  Btick  auf  die  GudiicMe  H. 
(1827) ;  Kobbe,  A brist  einer  Gejtckichle  d.  Konigrdchi 
11.  (182.1) ;  Bulow,  Beitrii'je  zur  Gttch.  d.  braunachw- 
InnJfluitd'*  (1829) ;  Stieler'a  Atlas  (1861) ;  Klodeu's 
Hrdkuudc  (1861),  &e. 

HANSARD,  a  well-known  name  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  the  British  iwrliamentary 
records.  The  first  of  the  farady  was  Luke  H.,  who 
was  born  in  1752  at  Norwich,  and  coming  to  London, 
worked  for  some  years  as  com]>ositor  in  the  office 
of  Hughes  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  1800  succeeded  Hughes  as  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
family.  Comt>etition  and  other  causes  have  led 
to  a  division  of  the  ]>arliamcntary  printing,  but  th© 
Messrs  H  still  print  the  bills  Itefore  ]>arliament,  the 
reports  of  committees,  and  some  of  the  accounts. 

The  name  of  H.  is  connected  with  an  important 
question  of  parliamentary  privilege.  The  case  was 
briefly  as  follows :  A  bookseller  uamed  Stoekdale 
brought  an  action  for  lilicl  against  the  Messrs  H., 
the  libel  consisting  of  statements  in  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  the  latter  had  printed,  and  Lord 
Chief-justice  Dcnman  decided  in  favour  of  Stock- 
dale.  The  House  of  Commons  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  another  action  wa?  raised  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but,  as  l>efore,  the  plea 
of  the  onler*  and  privU^jft  of  the  /foiijtr  was  over- 


I  ruled.  After  a  third  action  had  lwen  brought,  with 
a  similar  result,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
directing  that  any  proceedings  against  jicrsons  for 
publication  of  jtapcrs  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  are  to  be  stayed  by  the  court* 
of  law,  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  affidavit 
that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either  House, 

The  Hansards  are,  however,  most  widely  known 
by  the  reports  of  the  dcliates  in  parliament,  which 
are  published  by  them  and  l»ear  their  name.  When 
charges  of  inconsistency  are  made  in  parliament, 
they  are  usually  verified  by  a  quotation  from  Iltn- 
eard,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  seldom  or  never 
disputed.  An  opinion,  in  consequence,  widely  pre- 
vails that  the  Messrs  H.  retain  a  corjw  of  parlia- 
mentary short-hand  writers  in  their  service,  fn<ra 
whose  reports  the  debates  printed  in  their  work 
are  prepared.  This  popular  impression  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Tho  speeches  printed  in  J/aumrd  are 
taken  in  the  gross  from  the  Loudon  morning  news- 
papers. They  are  usually  sent  to  the  peers  or 
members  by  whom  they  arc  sjiokon  for  revision  and 
correction,  and  many  important  alterations,  expur- 
gations, and  additions  are  made  in  the  speeches  thus 
revised,  when  a  speaker  has  been  led  away  by  the 
heat  of  debate,  or  has,  on  the  other  hand,  tailed  to 
say  all  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rose.  The 
convenience,  however,  of  jiosscssing  some  record 
more  or  less  authentic  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
haa  led  the  executive  government  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  Hantard  for  distribution  among 
the  public  offices  and  departments.  Many  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  foreign  governments,  and 
public  libraries,  also  subscrilie  to  this  work,  which 
is  issued  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  which  the  Messrs 
II.  guarantee,  at  the  commencement  vc  each  session, 
shall  not  be  exceeded. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE,  The,  oi  the  IIANSA, 
was  a  trade-union  established  in  th<;  13th  c,  by 
certain  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  for  tV  r  mutual 
safety,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  which 
at  that  period  was  exposed  to  the  rajweity  of  rulers. 
The  and  the  lawless  attacks  of  mauraders  on  land, 
EgestortT  ironworks  are  especially  noted  for  their  and  pirates  at  sea;  yet,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
engines,  and  the  salt-works,  owned  by  the  same  such  as  these,  and  the  heavy  imposts  levied  on 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  are  of  the  German  traders  by  their  princes,  several  towns 

1  of  Northern  Germany,  as,  for 
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Liibeck,  and  Bremen,  had  acquired  some  commercial 
importance  aa  early  as  the  11th  century.  The 
fame  of  the  rich  cargoes  that  found  their  way 
into  their  factories  had  given  rise  to  twarnu  of 
pirates,  who  infested  the  mmitlis  of  the  Kibe,  and 
the  nutlets  to  the  Baltic;  and  the  necessity  which 
the  neighWuring  porta  felt  of  protecting  themselves 
effect  uallv  from  such  troublesome  enemies,  led,  in 
1219.  to 'the  settlement  of  a  compact  between 
Hamburg,  Ditmarsh,  and  lladelu,  to  protect  the 
course  of  tlie  river  and  the  adjacent  sea.  This 
agreement  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  treaty 
of  mutual  aid  and  defence  between  Hamburg  and 
LiiWck,  which  was  joined,  ill  1247,  by  the  town 
of  Brunswick  ;  and  thus  was  fonncd  the  German 
League,  or  II  ansa,  the  name  of  which  indicated,  in 
tile  l'lattdeiitseh  oi  the  trailers,  a  bond  or  compact 
for  mutual  aid.  The  progress  of  the  League  was 
so  rapid,  that,  Wore  the  year  1200,  when  the 
first  diet  met  at  LliWek,  which  was  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  association,  it  had  its  regularly 
organised  government,  with  a  lixed  system  of  ti nance 
and  administration. 

The  entire  League,  which  at  one  jieriod  nnmWred 
85  town*,  and  iucluded  every  city  of  importance 
Wtwccu  Holland  and  Livonia,  was  divided  into  four 
classex  or  circles:  1.  The  Vandal  or  Wendic  cities  of 
the  Baltic  ;  2.  The  towns  of  Westphalia,  the  Bhine- 
land,  and  tlie  Netherlands ;  3.  Those  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  ;  4.  Those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia. 
The  capitals  of  the  resj>ectivo  circles  were  LUbcck, 
Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Danzig. 

The  cities  computing  tlie  I^eagne  were  represented 
by  deputies  at  the  general  diet,  which  met  every 
three  years,  generally  at  Liibeck,  which  w-as  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  League,  to  discuss  and 
settle  tlie  current  business  of  the  League,  and  held 
an  extraordinary  meeting  every  ten  years,  to  renew 
the  various  unions  which  constituted  tho  great 
Hansa.  The  edicts  of  the  diet  were  communicated 
to  the  masters  of  the  great  Circles,  who  remitted 
them  to  the  several  guilds  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

Four  large  foreign  factories  were  established  at 
London  (12.r>0),  Bruges  (1252,,  Novogorod  (1272), 
and  Bergen  (1278);  and  besides  these  and  the 
ordinary  members,  various  cities  were  connected  by 
treaties  of  limited  alliance  with  the  League  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Barce- 
lona, Cadiz,  Dordrecht,  Leghorn,  LisWn,  Marseille, 
Messina,  Naples,  Osteud,  Botterdara,  Kouen,  Seville, 
St  Malo. 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  the  first  systematic 


trade 
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in  tli 


European  nation*, 
which  it  rapidly 


>  history  of  E 
and  the  high  political  influence 
attained,  was  due  to  its  development  of  sounder 
principles  of  trade  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  put  iuto  practice;  whde  in  the  earlier  ]ieriods 
of  its  existence,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  action  on 
the  advance  of  civilisation,  which  can  scarcely  l>e 
overrated.  Its  professed  object  was  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  its  members  by  laud  and  by  sea,  to 
defend  and  extend  its  commercial  relations  with 
and  among  foreigners,  and  as  far  as  |K>ssible  to 
exclude  all  other  competitors  ill  trade,  and  tiriuly  to 
maintain,  and,  if  possible,  extend,  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  that  had  been  granted  by  various  rulers 
to  the  corivoration.  For  the  promotion  of  these 
ends,  tho  League  kept  ships  aud  armed  men  in  its 
pay,  the  charge  of  whose  maintenance  was  defrayed 
by  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the  fuuds 
obtaiued  by  the  money-fines  which  tlie  diet  levied 
tor  eufringements  of  its  laws.  In  its  factories,  only 
unmarried  clerk*  and  serving-men  were  employed, 
and  an  almost  monastic  discipline  was  enforced ;  but 
the  by-laws  of  the  League  prescribed  a  system  of 


daily  sports  and  light  occupations  for  the  recreation  of 
the  men,  while  seusible  regulations  for  their  comfort 
and  eleanliuess,  aud  for  the  celebration  of  festivals 
at  certain  lixed  times  of  the  year,  War  evidence  of 
the  sound  sense  that  influenced  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Hansa,  and  which  was  further  hhewn  by 
the  injunction  to  tlie  masters  of  factories  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  hurt  the  prejudices  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  they  were  placed,  and  to 
conform  in  all  thiugs  lawful  to  the  habits  of  the 
country. 

For  many  years  the  Hanseatic  League  was  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German 
Ocean.  It  created  new  centres  of  trade  and  civili- 
satiou  in  numerous  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  and 
other  industrial  arts,  by  opening  new  channels  of 
communication  by  means  of  the  canals  and  roads 
with  which  it  connected  together  the  memWrs 
of  its  association.  The  greatest  powers  <  headed 
its  hostility  and  sought  its  alliance,  and  many 
of  tlie  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  middle  ages  were 
indebted  to  it  for  the  most  substantial  laments. 

In  England,  since  the  time  of  King  Ethelrcd, 
German  traders  had  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
m  native-born  Englishmen.  Henry  II.  took  the 
Cologne  merchants,  together  with  the  house  which 
they  occuphsl  on  the  Thames,  specially  under  his 
protection,  allowing  to  them  and  their  suceeasora 
the  privilege  of  exjjorting  goods  free  of  duty,  and 
selling  their  Bhcnish  wines  for  the  same  price  at 
which  French  wines  were  then  sold  in  London ;  and 
in  1201  these  privileges  were  extended  by  Henry 
III.  to  all  the  Germans  in  London  who  had  a  share 
in  the  Hanseatic  Factor}',  or  Aula  Trutwiicuruin, 
which  was  long  known  to  Londoners  as  the  '  Steel- 
yanL'  In  I&IS,  the  Hansard*  gained  the  good- 
will of  Edward  111.  by  supplying  him  with  the 
money  necessary  to  redeem  the  regalia  and  corona- 
tion jewels  of  his  quccu,  which  he  had  pledged  to 
Cologne  money-lender*,  and  by  allowing  hun  to  draw 
U{x.u  their  houses  for  large"  sums  with  which  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  French  wars.  Their  relations 
to  other  sovereigns  at  that  period  were  equally 
sigmlicant  of  their  power,  for  they  defeuted  Kings 
Eric  and  Hakon  of  Norway,  and  King  Waldemar 
III.  of  Denmark,  in  1348,  deposed  Magnus  of 
Sweden,  and  Wstowcd  his  crown  ujwin  Duke  AlWrt 
of  Mecklenburg ;  and  in  142.S  equip|»cd  a  fleet  of 
24$  ships,  carrying  12,000  soldiers,  against  Eric  of 
Denmark. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  the  League  reached  at 
once  it*  culminating  |»oint  and  its  decline,  for  in 
projtortion  as  the  seas  and  roads  wen-  better  pro- 
tected by  the  states  to  which  they  Wlonged,  and 
rulers  learned  to  comprehend  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  their  dominions,  its  supremacy  declined; 
while  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  new 
Hca-route  to  India,  gave  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion to  the  trade  of  Europe.  The  Hansa  had, 
moreover,  arrogated  to  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  presumed  rights  of  imposing  the  greater 
and  lesser  kin,  ami  exercising  acts  of  sovereignty 
and  judicial  power,  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  rulers  in  whose  states  they 
were  enforced,  anil  hence  the  league  was  neces- 
sarily brought  into  frequent  hostile  collision  with 
the  local  authorities.  'Thus,  in  accordance  with 
their  system  of  exclusive  jmlicy,  the  Hansards 
refused  to  grant  to  merchants  trading  in  foreign 
parts  tho  same  privileges  in  the  Hanseatic  cities 
which  they  themselves  had  enjojed  for  ciiiturics 
iu  England,  Bussia.  and  Scandinavia,  and  henco 
arose  dissensions,  which  not  unfrerpiently  ended  in 
a  fierce  maritime  warfare.  By  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  League  refused 
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to  grant  t"  tho  English  the  same  immunities  which  ;  this  subject.  On  hi»  return  to  Christiania,  he  pre- 
had  bet  n  accorded  to  trailer*  of  other  nations,  i  vail*-*!  ii|>on  the  government  to  erect  au  olmen atory, 


parliament  required  tliat  Germans  should  jwy  the  |  littcd  also  for  o 
tax  on  v  ool  ami  wine,  winch  was  exacted  from  I  chair  in  the 
all  other  foreigners  in  the  English  markets  ;  anil 
although  thtr  Hansards  strongly  restst-'d,  they  wen; 
at  length  condemned  by  the  court*,  in  1469,  to 
jiay  a  tiiic  <>f  £l.'J.oOO  ;  and  they  would  probably 
Lave  lo*t  all  they  posseted  in  England,  if  their 
cause  had  not  been  advocated  by  Edward  IV., 
•who  had  more  than  once  Iwn  indebted  to  th»-ni 
for  money  ami  aid,  and  who  in  1474  secured  for 
theia,  by  a  c  lause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a 
restitution  of  nearly  all  their  former  rights  in 
England.  In  l.V.tS,  their  obstinate  jwrtinacity  in 
iii.«i*tiiiij  u|k»ii  the  maintenance  of  their  old  pre 
rogative*.  notwithstanding  the  altered  condition  of 
the  tiineM,  drew  ujwin  them  the  miner  of  Queen 
Elizab  til,  who  despatched  a  fleet  under  Drake  ami 
Nnrns  to  Mei/e  uj>on  the  ships  of  the  Hansa,  of 
which  61  were  captured,  while  she  lanished  the 
Hansards  from  their  factory  in  London.  These 
measures  had  the  desired  effect  of  compelling  the 
League  to  receive  English  trailers  on  equal  con- 
ditions,  and  tli 


ignetic  oljeervations.  Besides  hi* 
versity,  be  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  school  of  artillery,  and  since  1837  has 
superintended  the  trian^' illation  of  Norway.  IL's 
other  works  are,  Dr  Mulationibu*  titbit  Momni- 
(  tin  ri/'fa  Alayifl'ictr  jftriim  ob  Trm/mri*,  partim  ob 
Ttmr  ratline  'Mutation*  i  Christiania,  1842 ;  l>c*!dea 
a  work  ou  Mechanics,  another  on  Geometry,  and 
several  memoirs,  of  which  the  greater  p;ii-t  are 
inserted  iu  the  Mayazin  for  Saturri/lrMtkabernf. 

HANUMAX,  or  HANl'MAN  (the  nominative  of 
the  S;uiskrit  base  Ilanamat  or  Hanftmnt,  literally 
meaning,  'having  a  jaw,1  but  understood  to  imply 
'  having  a  broken  jaw  '),  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
monkey,  who  plays  a  great  role  in  the  legendary 
history  of  the  second  or  classical  period  of  Hindu 
mythology.   He  is  represented  there  as  the  strenuous 
fnend  and  ally  of  V  ishnu,  when  the  latter,  in  his 
incarnation  as  llama,  made  his  expedition  to  Ceylon, 
i  iu  order  to  recover  his  wife  Slttk  carried  off  by  tho 
•  i;iant  Havana.    See.  Vishnc    In  the  war  between 
\  llama  and  Havana,  HaniiniAn.  on  ouc  occasion,  is 


•forward  the    Hansard*  were  ;  related  to  have  bridged  over  the  ocean  l>ctween  the 


permitted  to  occupy  the  Steelyard,  as  in  olden  times.  I  continent  of 
The  Hansa  had,  however,  outlived  its  date,  and  at  ]  |irodigiou8  si 
the  diet  held  at  Ltlbeek  in  10.'M),  the  majority  of  the  '  mt,,  the  Rea  ; 
citi»"s  formally  renounced  their  alliance4.    Hamburg,  ' 
Llibeck.  Bremen,  and,  for  a  short  time,  Danzig, 
remained  faithiul  to  their  ancient  compact,  and 
continued  to  form  an  association  of  free  republics, 
that  existed  unchanged  till  ISllt,  when  the  tirst 
three  were  incorporated  by  Napoleon  in  the  French 
empire.    These,  in  ISI.'i,  coiubincd  with  Fraiikfurt- 
on  the  Maine  to  form  a  union,  known  as  the  'Free 
Hanseatic  Cities,'  and   constituting    a  consjrate 
member  of  the  German  confederation,  with  one 
joint   vote   in    the   federal  diet.  -See  Sartorius, 
Kiindlkhii  (jrnrh.  <{.   1'rx/trunff*  d.  d'Ht/trtu  Ifttnta 
(1802)  ;   J.   M.    Lapi*nl»crg. '  CrhimU.    Ursch.  d. 
JInnsUrh.  StahU.of.  z.   London  (18.11);   11.  Pauli, 
PkturfH  »/ OUl  Emjland  (1S01). 


HA  NSI,  a  b)wn  of  the  district  of  Hurrianah, 
under  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  lies  H\t  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Delhi,  in  lat  29  6  N..  and  loi,tf.  70c  3*  E.  It  is 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Delhi  Canal,  made  in 
1356  by  Feroz  Toghluk,  and  cleaml  in  1825  by  the 
British  government.  This  work,  besides  its  domestic 
and  agricultural  uses,  is  available  for  navigation. 
The  place  is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

HANSTEEN,  Cnntrrorii,  a  Norwegian  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Christiania,  26th  September  17*4. 
At  Hrst  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science.  In  181  1,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Chris- 
tiania, and  there,  iu  1810,  published  his  celebrated 
work  on  Magnetism,  which  was  nftcrwards  trans- 
lated into  German  under  the  title  of  l'n'er*uehumjm 
iibrr  dm  Mnijnt<i*mu*  drr  Erd».  and  produced  a 
great  sensation,  esjiecially  iu  England,  so  much  so, 
that  in  almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery  since 
undertaken,  magnetic  observation*  have  Ik-cii  made  iu 
conformity  to  his  directions.  In  1821,  he  discovered 
the  '  law  of  magnetic  force.'  See  Magnetism.  Aft«>r 
having  visited  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  different  i>arts  of  his  native  country,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Siberia,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  magnetic  observations, 
which  h  e  accomplished  from   182S  to  1830,  and 

returned  to  Eurojie  with  a  large  collection  of  facts,  '  a  worship]»er — which  means  of  Vishnu.  Frequently 
which  were  of  much  service  in  aiding  to  dispel  the  his  figure  is  single  ;  sometimes  it  is  connected  with 
obscurity  which  euvelopcd  and  still  partly  envelops  ,  that  of  Garuda,  the  sacred  bird- vehicle  of  Viahuu; 


India  and  Ceylon  with  rocks  of  a 
hich  he  and  his  friends  threw 
on  another,  to  have  set  Lanka  on  lire 
by  means  of  igniting  his  tail,  previously  dipjied  into 
combustible  matter  ;  and  when,  to  restore  to  life  his 
friends  slain  in  Kittle  by  the  armies  of  Havana,  he 
flew  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he  intended  to  gather 
the  magical  hcrlw  required  for  his  purpose,  he  grew 
impatient  at  not  finding  them  quickly,  and  tore  off 
the  whole  peak  of  the  mountain,  which  he  then 
carried  to  Lanka,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Such  and 
many  other  extraordinary  feats  arc  related  of  this 
'chieftain  of  the  monkey  tri!*1-,'  especially  in  the 
great  poem  H&inAijana,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Vishnu  in  his  descent  on  earth  as  Kama, 
and  in  many  of  its  chapters  dwells  with  particular 
predilection  on  Hanumat  the  monkey.  Of  his  origin 
and  his  first  darings,  the  older  version  of  this  ejws 
gives  us  the  following  account :  His  mother  was  an 
A[vaaras  or  nymph.  1'unjitastfialA,  who,  through 
some  curse,  however,  was  born  as  the  daughter  of  a 
monkey,  and  under  the  name  of  Anjami,  became 
the  wile  of  the  monkey  Kr«arin.  Possewnug  tho 
jsiwcr  of  assuming  whatever  shape  she  pleased,  she 
once  transformed  herself  into  a  human  being,  and 
walked  in  splendid  attire  on  tho  top  of  a  mountain. 
There,  Vdyu,  the  god  of  wind,  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  l>ccame  bewildered  with  love.  The  result  of 
his  stormy  courtship,  though  purely  ideal,  as  he  at 
least  explainer!  it  to  her,  was  the  child  Hanumat 
The  later  version  of  the  RAmd'inna  adds  to  this 
story  a  prefatory  incident  to  justify,  as  it  were,  tho 
liberty  which  the  god  took  with  the  wife  of  Kesarin, 
by  making  him  act  under  the  promise  of  a  Kishi  or 
saint.  When  a  child,  HanumAn,  while  oni'e  lying 
on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  saw  the  sun  rise,  and 
thinking  it  was  a  fruit,  couceived  the  desire  of 
taking  it.  Up  he  started,  therefore,  into  the  air ; 
but  lndra,  angry  at  hia  jvesunijition,  hurled  him 
down  with  his  fiery  thunderltolt  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  in  biB  fall  he  broke  his  left  jaw. 

The  numerous  pictures  and  sculptures  by  which 
this  singular  Hindu  deity  is  represented,  refer  to 
these  and  similar  episode*  of  his  history.  He 
a  pilars  cither  in  a  fighting  posture,  armed  with 
disk,  sword,  or  trident,  ami  trampling  on  some  van- 
quished fo<> ;  or  he  is  carrying  the  rocks  with  which 
he  bridged  over  tho  sea  ;  or  he  is  in  the  attitude  of 
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and  it  ia  never  mining  in  those  groups  which  emble- 
matically represent  the  principal  facts  of  Kama's 
life.  Those  not  very  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
Hindu  i<h»U,  will  never  fail  to  recognise  him  by  his 
prodigious  tail. 

That  Hanum&n  is  the  type  of  the  monkeys 
worshipped  by  a  certain  clans  of  Hindus,  requires  no 
further  remark,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  say  that 
this  monkey-worship,  to  which  so  early  a  writer  as 
Megasthenes  bears  testimony  when  he  speaks  of 
the  numerous  monkeys  coming  to  the  town  Latage 
— probably  in  the  north  of  India- -and  being  fed 
there  daily,  has  its  origin  in  the  devotiou  to  the 
memory  oi  Hanutn&n,  that  great  friend  of  Vishnu. 
The  foundation  of  the  myth  is  probably  an  historical 
one.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tradition  when  it 
tells  us  that  a  hero— it  calls  him  JUma— carried 
Rrahmanic  institutions  from  the  north  of  India  to 
Ceylon,  and  we  may  believe  it  also  when  it  couples 
with  this  event  a  cause  which  transformed  this 
expedition  into  a  war  between  the  Krahmanic  popu- 
lation of  India  and  that  of  Ceylon.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  Rama,  on  his  march  to  the  south, 
formed  alliances,  and  that  his  allies,  on  account  of 
their  liarbarous  condition,  were  compared  by  his 
followers  to  monkeys.  There,  however,  all  that 
may  be  ival  in  the  myth  of  Hauumln  seem*  to  end, 
for  its  other  ingredients  are  either  purely  legendary, 
or  represent  phenomena  of  a  physical  kind.  When 
RAma  ceased  to  lie  the  human  hero,  ami  became  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  history  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  'with  this  change  also  ltecame 
in  part  imaginary,  ami  in  part  influenced  by  the 
character  which  belonged  to  the  god.  It  is  the 
latter  influence  which  is  esj>ecially  |>erceivable  in 
the  origin  ascribed  to  HauuinAu.  Vishnu  is  in  the 
Vedas  a  deity  representing  attributes  of  the  sun, 
and  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  his  ally  are  such  as 
would  originate  in  phenomena  connected  with  sun- 
rise. To  this  the  names  aserilted  to  his  mother 
seem  to  point ;  for  the  Apsarasa*  '  were  originally 

Crrsouitications  of  the  va] tours  which  an'  attracted 
v  the  sun,  and  form  into  mists  or  clouds '  (see 
Goldstilcker's  Sanscrit  Dictionary  under  the  word 
'Apsaras');  and  Anjand,  among  other  meanings, 
signifies  night 

HA'PSMTRG,  or  TTABSRURG,  HorsK  of.  of 
which  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, derived  its  name  from  the  castle  of 
Habshurg,  or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk  s  Castle),  on  the 
right  hauk  of  the  Aar,  iu  tho  Swiss  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  11th  c.  by 
Werner.  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  grandson  of  liunthrun 
the  Rich,  Count  of  Alsace  and  Breisgau,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Austrian  chroniclers,  was  descended  from 
Ethico  I.,  I>uke  of  Alemannia  and  Alsace  in  the 
7th  century.  Werner  delivered  the  castle  to  his 
brother  Kanzeline,  whose  nephew,  Werner  IF.,  was 
the  first  who  assume) I  the  title  of  Count  of  Haps- 
burg.  Albrecht  or  Albert  III.,  tlie  great-grandson 
of  Werner  II.,  assumed  the  title  of  Landgraf  of 
Upper  Alsace,  or  Sundgau.  This  prince  possessed 
a  great  part  of  Swabia,  Alsace,  and  the  Aargau, 
to  which  his  son,  Rudolf  I.,  added  Lauffenburg. 
On  his  death  in  1232,  his  sons,  Albert  IV.  and 
Rudolf  II.,  divided  their  father's  possessions — Rudolf 
becoming  the  founder  of  tho  Hapsburg- Lauffenburg 
line.  This  branch  became  extinct  in  1408  in  Ger- 
many, but  is  still  represented  in  England  by  the 
Fielding  family.  The  whole  possessions  of  Rudolf's 
lineage  reverted  to  the  Austrian  line  in  1415.  Albert 
IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  left  three  sons,  the 
whom,  Rudolf  III.  (Rudolf  I.  of  Austria), 


which,  as  emperor,  he  had  wrested  from  Ottocar  of 
Bohemia — viz.,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Caruiola— greatly  increased  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Albrecht  or  Alltert  I. 
(o.  v.),  succeeded  in  1291  to  the  family  possessions. 
The  further  history  of  the  House  of  H.  may  be 
traced  in  that  of  Austria  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  Ernest,  surmimed  the  Iron,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Leoitold  II.,  and  founder  of  the  Styrian  line, 
married  Cyinhnrga,  daughter  of  Zicmovitz,  Duke 
of  Masovia  (now  province  of  Warsaw),  and  niece  of 
Cladislas  Jagellon,  king  of  Roland,  celebrated  in 
Austrian  history  not  only  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  but  also  for  her  great  strength  of 
Itody,  of  which  latter  quality  some  historians  give 
remarkable  instances.  Erom  her  are  said  to  bo 
derived  the  thick  lifts  which  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Austrian  family. 

Compare  Trinee  Licknowski,  Oe*eKrhO>  des 
lion**  JfaM.unj  (2  vols.  Wien,  1836-1837>,  also 
Coxe's  J/tjUMt  oj  AuMtri<L 

HARALD  I.  (jiurnamcd  Haarfaoer,  or  beautiful- 
haiml),  king  of  Norway  (8*5.1 — !>3<»),  was  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Yngliugs  in  Sweden, 
and  the  son  of  HaWdan  Svarte,  a  powerful  jarl  in 
Norway,  who  is  noted  as  the  earliest  lawgiver  of 
his  country.  According  to  the  popular  saga,  II.  was 
induced  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Norway,  through  his  love  to  a  high-ltorn  maiden, 
named  Gyda,  who  declared  that  she  would  not 
be  his  wife  until  he  was  sole  king  of  Norway ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  would  neither  cut  nor  comb  his 
hair  till  he  had  subdued  all  the  land  to  his  sway — 
an  oath  which  he  kept.  After  many  years'  contest 
with  his  brother  jarls,  he  finally  reduced  the  whole  of 
the  country  from  Einmarken  to  the  Naze  of  Norway ; 
and  after  defeating  the  last  general  confederacy 
of  the  independent  Norwegian  chieftains  in  a  naval 
l>attle  at  Hufursfjord,  the  present  Stavengerfjord, 
he  remained  sole  ruler  of  the  land  (872).  Previously 
to  his  reign,  Norway,  like  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  had  been  divided  into  numerous  inde- 
jiendent  districts  or  triltes,  governed  by  their  several 
kings.  H.,  however,  replaced  ail  these  rulers  by 
jarls  of  his  own,  under  whom  were  placed  Herser 
or  bailiffs,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
seeing  that  the  tax  which  was  imposed  over  all  the 
land  was  faithfully  paid.  H.'s  severity  compiled 
the  deposed  riders  to  seek  other  homes  ;  and  his 
reign  is  memorable  for  the  many  new  settlements 
which  were  made  by  these  exiles.  Thus,  the  Orkneys 
wen-  settled  by  the  fugitive  Ejnar,  the  son  of  the 
king's  friend,  Rognvald,  Jarl  .of  More ;  while  another 
son,  (.Sanger  Rolf,  who  had  incurred  H.'s  anu'er  by 
repeated  acts  of  piracy,  sailed  with  his  followers 
in  870  to  E  ranee,  where  he  founded  the  Norman 
jiower.  Other  exiled  Norwegian  jarls  or  kincs 
colonised  the  Hebrides,  Shetland  and  Fan*  Islands, 
and  Iceland,  whence  they  continued  their  cus- 
tomary sea-roving  and  plunders  until  these  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  were  suMued  by 
Hiirald.  Although  n  barbarian,  he  ruled  with  a 
sound  policy  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  by  his 
firmness  succeeded  in  suppressing  for  the  time  tho 
private  warfare  and  sea-piracy  which  had  prevailed 
in  Norway  before  his  reign  ;  but  the  dissensions 
of  his  numerous  sons  checked  all  the  good  that 
might  have  resulted  from  his  measures.  To  restore 
concord  in  his  family,  he  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  children,  reserving  only  the  supreme 
power  to  himself.  He  died  iu  933  at  Tromihiem, 
which  he  had  made  his  capital,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Eric  Blodoxa,  or  the  Bloodaxe,  to  whom 
he  had  three  years  before  resigned  the  government 

HARALD  III.  (sumanied   Haakdkaack,  or 
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Double  Beard),  king  of  Norway  (1047—1067),  was 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  chief  of  Stingarige.and  a  descendant 
of  Harald  I.  In  his  boyhood,  he  wu  present  at 
the  battle  "f  StickK'ntail.  in  which  his  brother  Olaf, 
■uninnj'  tl  the  Saint,  king  of  Norway,  was  slain ;  and 
he  after*  ir«U  sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his 
relative.  Jaroslav,  Duke  of  Russia,  whose  daughter 
he  Bought  in  marriage.  Tlie  rejection  of  his  suit, 
how.  \ .  r,  ■gain  drove  him  forth,  an<l  he  entered 
upon  romantic  adventures ;  and  having  gone  to  . 
Constantinople,  ami  become  captain  of  the  Vaering- 
jar,  or  Scandinavian  body-guard  of  the  Greek, 
emperor*.  It"  experienced  many  marvellous  adven- 
tures, which  have  supplied  abundant  materials  for 
the  narratives  of  the  older  *aga*  and  modern 
romances  of  the  north.  H.  took  part  in  the  cxpe- 
dition  against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Sara<  ens,  whom  he  also  defeated  in  Sicily 
and  Africa  in  eighteen  pitched  battles.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
Vengean  e  of  the  Empress  Zoc,  whose  proffered  love 
be  had  rejected,  and  with  difficulty  eaeajicd  from 
the  prison  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  on  pre- 
tence of  treason.  Having  made  good  his  escape, 
he  returned  to  Rus-ii,  married  the  daughter  of 
I>ulce  Jaroslav,  and  took  her  with  him  to  Norway,  \ 
where  his  nephew,  Magnus  (the  son  of  St  Olaf), 
agrv-d  to  divide  the  supreme  jiower  with  him,  in 
return  for  a  share  of  his  treasures.  The  death 
of  Magnus  in  1047  left  him  sole  king  of  Norway. 
His  unruly  spirit  would  not,  however,  sutler  him 
to  rest ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  pledge  he  had 
given  his  dying  nephew,  he  entered  iuto  a  war  to 
dethrone  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  whose  crown  he 
hail  no  just  claim.  Although  he  was  successful  in 
battle  against  the  ]>aiies,  he  gained  no  real  advan- 
tages by  the  contest ;  and  in  1064  be  recognised 
the  right  of  Svend,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  and  having  concluded  a  peace, 
occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Norway.  In  1066  he  landed  in  England,  to  aid 
Tostig  against  his  brother  Harold,  king  of  England, 
but  was  slain  in  battle  ;  his  followers,  after  having 
fought  with  desperation,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed  for  Norwav, 
under  the  command  of  Olaf,  the  son  of  the  slain 
monarch  |°.."tli  September  1066). 

HAHliOl'R,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  bo  protected 
from  the  winds  and  waves,  whether  by  natural 
conformation,  or  by  artificial  means,  as  to  form  a 
secure  roadstead  fur  ships.  It  is  w  ith  those  harbturs 
wholly  or  in  part  artificial  that  this  article  will  deal. 

Harbours  may  be  divided  into  harbours  of  refuge, 
and  those  for  commercial  purjxxscs.  The  latter 
are  mohtlv  tidal  i.e.,  cip.il. le  of  l»eing  entered  by 
larger  v<  *scl«  only  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  ; 
they  are  usually  formed  by  improving  some  existing 
Enjlet,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  former  are  , 
roadsteads  of  good  depth,  protected  by  breakwaters, 
mid  no  essible  at  all  tides,  where  ships  may  take 
refuge  during  storms.  The  two  kinds  arc  sometimes 
diiil. Hied,  there  lieing  the  harbour  pro|icr,  and  a 
capacious  protected  roadstead  outside  of  it,  as  at 
Cherbourg  and  elsewhere.  See  Rkkakwateb,  Ciiek- 
boi  m;.  Do  VIS.  PLYMOUTH,  I'oktland,  Holyhkad. 

With  the  birth  of  commerce  and  naval  warfare, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation,  arose  the  neces- 
sity for  artificial  harbours.  The  BhaMiiciana,  the 
fathers  of  navigation,  soon  act  to  work  to  protect 
their  scanty  strip  of  Levantine  coast ;  and  ere  long 
provided  the  richly  freighted  argosies,  that  their 
energy  and  wealth  brought  into  being,  with  artificial 
jsii-is.  At  Tyre,  two  harliours  were  formed,  t<>  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  was  placed.    The  northern  and  principal  of  the 


two  was  provided  with  an  inner  harbour,  quay*, 
landing-places,  Ac,  and  from  the  remains  still 
existing,  was  evidently  a  work  of  great  magnitude. 
At  8idon,  similar  but  leas  extensive  works  long 
testified  to  the  wealth  and  engineering  genius  of 
the  I'luL-nicians.  The  breakwaters  were  pnnciitallj 
constructed  of  loose  rubble. 

Carthage,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
also  J)oji!«'.sm-<1  a  harbour,  though  its  site  is  n>>t  very 
Kitisl.K  t-.nly  lietermined.  It  was  in  two  divisions, 
formed  by  moles,  and  is  generally  auptwsed  to  have 
l>een  situated  behind  an  island  named  Cothon ; 
time,  however,  has  dealt  so  hardly  with  it,  that  few 
traces  remain.  Stdl  keeping  to  the  great  inland  sea, 
we  come  to  Greece ;  but  here  nature  had  provided 
so  many  navigable  inlets,  that  little  remained  to 
be  done  by  num.  Nevertheless,  some  minor  works 
were  executed  at  the  I 'incus  and  elsewhere,  chiefly, 
of  course,  for  warlike  pur|»o*e*.  The  Unmans,  find- 
ing ships  necessary  to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
set  about  constructing  harliours  for  them,  in  their 
usual  solid  and  workmanlike  manuer.  The  coasts 
of  Italy  still  shew  how  well  they  understood  both 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
marine  engineering.  Below  is  giveu  a  plan  of  the 
ancient  jwrt  of  <  tstia  (now  two  or  three  mdes 
inland),  one  of  their  finest  and  m<>st  complete  under- 
takings of  this  nature.    A  distinguishing  feature 
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Fig.  L 

Ancient  harbour  of  (talis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

of  their  harliour- making — the  oj>en  or  arched  mole 
— has  recently  been  revived  in  England  Built 
with  o|icn  arches,  resting  upon  stone  piers,  it 
gives  full  play  to  the  tidal  and  littoral  currents, 
thus  preventing  the  deposition  of  sand-banks;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  advantage  is  increased  (by 
increasing  the  s|wn  of  the  arches),  so  also  is  the 
agitation,  and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  water 
within.  A  small  experimental  work,  said  to 
answer  well,  has  lieen  constructed  at  Ramsgate  on 
this  principle  (see  fig.  4). 

The  decay  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  conse- 
quent uihui  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  put  a 
slop  to  harbinr-making ;  nor  could  any  want  of 
the  art  be  felt,  until  the  revival  of  commerce  by 
the  Italian  r.  publics  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
the  rich  trallic  of  Venice  and  Genoa  soon  led  to 
the  construction  of  suitable  ports  at  those  places  ; 
and  the  moles  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  works  in 
the  lagunes  of  Venice,  remain  to  this  day.  Francs 
was  next  in  the  field,  embanking,  protecting,  and 
deepening  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  her 
north- western  shores,  as  at  Havre,  Dieppe,  Dun- 
kirk, &c.  In  1627,  during  the  siege  of  Kochelle, 
M>  tczeau  constructed  jetties  of  loose  rubble-stone, 
to  prevent  access  to  the  city.    These  works  stood 
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remarkably  well,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  were 
not  adopted  as  a  model  for  the  famous  digue  at 
Cherbourg,  instead  of  the  more  fanciful  plan  of  De 
Ceesart.   See  Breakwater,  Cherbourg. 

Holland,  and  the  other  low-lying  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  had  long  Wen  celebrated  for  their 
marine  engineering ;  hut  as  its  principal  applica- 
tion was  to  the  reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea, 
it  scarcely  fall*  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile,  England,  whose  wan-commerce  i«  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  whose  fisheries  even 
scarcely  employed  a  vessel  three  hundred  venrs  ago, 
lagged  far  Whim!  her  continental  rivals.  With  few 
exceptions,  her  porta  were  absolutely  unprotected, 
or  rather  uncreated ;  and  this  disgracefid  state 
of  things  continued  until  late,  in  the  List  century. 
One  of  the  few  exceptions  Mas  Hartlepool,  where  a 
harbour  was  formed  about  1-50.  In  the  17th  e.,  at 
Whitby  and  .Searl>orongh.  also  in  Yorkshire,  rough 
piers  were  thrown  out,  protecting  tho  mouth  of  the 
port ;  whde  at  Yarmouth,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
north  jetty,  and  sul>»equeiitlv  a  south  one,  were 
formed.  An  ancient  mole  existed  at  Lyme  Regis, 
a  section  »f  which,  from  Mr  Sinilcs's  Ait**  of  Oit 
Knginerrs,  is  given  below  (*«  fig.  3).  But  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  early  lOnglish  engineers  wen.'  directed 
against  the  shoals  and  waves  of  Dover,  with  but 
indifferent  success,  it  must  be  acknowledged  ;  for 
only  now  is  it  shewing  any  rigns  of  U-coining  the 
place  of  refuge  intended.  When,  however.  .Smcaton 
to  vindicate  the  engineering  talent  of  England, 
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Fig.  2. 

Henry  VIII.   C.-tt.  Aug.  ii.  22  and  23. 


things  took  a  different  turn  ;  and  now  few  countries 
snrptss  us  in  the  numlter  of  artificially  improved 
commercial  harbours,  or  in  the  just  appreciation  of 
their  imjtortance. 

In  the  construction  of  harbours,  the  great 
desiderata  are  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  |>erfcct 
security  for  the  vessels  likely  to  frequent  them, 
together  with  the  greatest  itossible  facilities  for 
ingress  during  any  weather ;  while  the  chief 
obstacles  to  be  Burmounted  are  the  action  of  the 
waves,  tides,  and  currents  upon  the  protecting  piers 
and  breakwaters,  and  the  formation  of  sand-banks 
and  bars.  Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  means 
by  which  these  difficulties  arc  overcome,  we  must 
filrtrt  examine  them  a  little  more  closely. 

Waves  (q.  v.)  in  deep  water  j>os*ess  no  motion 
of  tratuilaiioH,  but  when  near  enough  to  a  shelving 
•bore  their  nature  is  completely  changed,  and  under 
the  name  of  bwtkm  they  are  very  destructive, 
exercising  a  pressure  of  two,  or  even  three,  tons  to 
the  square  foot. 

Tiara  and  Currents  are  also  a  source  of  much 
destruction  to  harbour-works.  Piers,  Ac,  in  a 
'race'  or  rapid  tideway,  suffer  considerably  from 
the  friction  of  the  water,  and  of  the  detritus  carried 
along  by  it ;  though  such  a  tideway  running  past, 
and  at  some  distance  outside  of  a  harbour,  is  often 
found  to  act  as  a  secies  of  breakwater,  checking 
the  ingresi  of  waves  from  the  open  sea.  But  the 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  currents 
u  the  deposition  of  the  alluvial  matter  they  hold  in 


suspension,  which,  precipitated  either  by  slackened 
velocity  in  the  current,  or  by  a  decrease  in  ita 
specific  gravity  (as  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  elso- 
where),  forms  dangerous  shoals  and  bars,  sometimes 
entirely  ruining  the  harbour.  Current!!  are  also 
apt  to  undermine  oVtstaclcs  they  meet,  if  founded  in 
loose  or  clayev  soil,  by  forming  eddies  at  the  base, 
which,  in  such  cases,  requires  to  be  protec  ted  by 
an  apron,  or  sloping  heap  of  stones  or  masonry. 

Of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea  as  regards 
liarlxmrs,  much  might  lte  written,  but  here  we  will 
merely  mention  that  many  stones  and  mortars 
decomjtose  on  immersion  in  salt  water.  Argillo- 
calcareous  stones,  among  others,  and  the  artificial 
Portland  cement,  resist  this  action.  Iron,  even 
when  painted  or  galvanised,  soon  corrodes  in  sea- 
water;  gun-metal  and  copper  oxidate  but  very 
slightly.  No  two  different  metals  should  ever  bo 
placed  in  contact  in  sea-water,  as  the  galvanic 
action  induced  by  the  salt  rapidly  destroys  them. 
Woixl  is  naturally  very  durable  under  water,  but 
is  liable  to  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  the 
temlo  nam! is  and  other  l>oring  worms.  Green-heart 
and  some  other  foreign  woods  are  exempt  from 
tliis  danger ;  but  as  the  use  of  these  is  not  very 
extensive,  many  wooden  jetties,  in  places  where 
the  worm  is  particularly  destructive,  have  to  bo 
renewed  every  few  years,  ruinously  enhancing  the 
expense. 

When  the  site  for  a  proposed  harbour  is  selected, 
the  engineer  should  first  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  local  influences  above 
noticed,  1  tearing  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Not  many  harltours  are  constructed 
upon  a  perfectly  straight  shore ;  generally,  the 
engineer's  work  is  to  improve  an  existing  inlet.  To 
suit  the  local  requirements  of  each  case,  therefore, 
few  sciences  have  to  lie  more  expansive  in  their 
rules  than  that  of  harbour-making ;  the  extent, 
form,  and  direction  of  piers  rest  almost  entirely 
upon  tho  individual  judgment  of  the  designer.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  moles  or  piers  are 
not  only  to  protect  the  ships,  but  to  facilitate 
their  manoeuvres  at  entering  and  departing,  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  quays,  4c 

The  entrance  to  the  harl>our  requires  especial  care. 
It  should  lie  so  constructed  that  the  reflection  of 
one  wave  from  the  side*  may  impede  the  advance  of 
its  successors,  ami  that  those  waves  which  do  una- 
voidably gain  admittance  may  be  so  broken  up  as 
to  s|>end  their  fury  harmlessly.  In  some  harltours, 
the  entrance  is  long  and  narrow,  Wtween  parallel 
piers  ;  in  others,  merely  a  break  in  the  straight  wall, 
occasionally  screened  by  a  projecting  jetty.  In 
harltours  of  refuge,  island  breakwaters — i.  e,,  those 
unconnected  with  the  land— are  found  to  answer 
well,  giving  a  clear  sweep  to  the  tidal  and  littoral 
currents,  anil  not  provoking  the  deposit  of  sdt. 

As  to  the  most  advantageous  form  for  tho  piers 
and  breakwaters  (see  fig.  3),  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  engineers.  When  the  pier 
i  is  for  deep  water,  where  the  depth  is  such  that  the 
wave  shall  not  have  acquired  its  motion  of  tran- 
slation, or  have  begun  to  break,  a  vertical  wall 
answers  best  Built  of  coursed  masonry,  it  has  no 
inequalities  of  surface  for  the  water  to  lay  hold 
of,  so  that,  while  stopping  and  throwing  buck  the 
advancing  undulation,  it  receives  little  or  no  direct 
lateral  thrust.  At  Dover,  where  building  material 
of  the  right  kind  is  scarce,  and  the  amount  of 
rubble  required  for  a  sloping  work  would  be  a  great 
expense,  the  Admiralty  Pier,  as  the  breakwater  of 
the  harbour  of  refuge  is  called,  is  being  constructed 
almost  perpendicularly  ;  and  so  at  Havre  (fig.  3)  ; 
but  at  Plymouth,  ( 'heri*mrg,  Holyhead,  ami  Port- 
land, the  'sloping  form  has  been  adopted,  crowned, 
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in  all  but  the  first,  by  an  upright  parapet  along 
the  top.  It  is  said  that  the  fiercest  deep-Bea 
waves  rise  and  fall  harmlessly  against  the  vertical 


Fig.i 

,  ancient  pier  at  Lyme  lieiri* ;  '■.  wnorten -framed  plrr,  filled 
with  rubble;  e,  pier  nt  lluvre,  with  apron  ;  d,  masonry  pier, 


front  of  the  pier  at  Dover;  whilst  at  Plymouth, 
during  severe  storms,  similar  waves,  that  under 
like  circumstances  would  be  as  harmless,  are  con- 
Verted  by  the  kmc  sloping  face  into  breakers, 
that  do  much  mischief  in  their  furious  ascent 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  material  is  easily 
procured,  it  is  found  less  troublesome  to  tilt  in 
quantities  of  rubble— to  find  its  own  level  — from 
vessels  or  a  timber-staging,  than  to  construct  a  less 
extensive  but  more  difficult  work  under  water  by 
means  of  the  diving-bell  or  caissons.  Where  the 
bottom,  too,  does  nut  naturally  offer  firm  support, 
the  weight  must  be  spread  over  as  large  a  space  as 
powble,  and  the  sloping  plan  adopted.  In  shallow 
water,  the  sloping  pier  wmld  suffer  least,  but  here  a 
wall  built  vertically  costs  less  than  the  other,  and 
is  almost  universally  adopted  ;  so  that  this  point, 
like  most  others  in  marine  engineering,  l»eeomes 
merely  a  question  of  locality. 

In  i860,  a  committee  of  the  Rouse  of  Lords  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  more  efficient  protection  of  our 
coasts  by  the  adoption  of  some  less  expensive  plan 
for  harbours  and  breakwaters  than  that  now  in 
use,  and  chiefly  to  consider  the  subject  of  touting 
brtrihcitrrs.  Many  plans  were  pXOpoMd,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  various  scientific  men  examined 
were  so  often  diametrically  opjioscd  to  one  another, 
that  little  came  of  the  inquiry ;  the  result  being 
that  a  moderate  sum  was  recommended  to  Ikt  laid 
out  in  experiments.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the 
floating  structures  seemed  to  lie  in  the  moorings, 
though  here  the  evidence  was  as  conflicting  as  else- 
where. Considering  that  a  stone  breakwater  costs 
from  £500  to  £10<H)  per  yard,  and  that  the  most 
promising  of  these  schemes  only  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  from  €40  to  £60  per  yard,  it  will  be 
seen  how  very  desirable  a  fair  trial  would  be. 
Besides,  harbours  thus  protected  would  have  no 
tendency  to  silt  up. 

Where  the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  is  customary  for  commercial  harlmura  of 
im|K>rtaucc  to  comprise  two  parts  -  the  outer  or 
tidal,  and  the  inner  or  floating  harbour.  These 
communicate  bv  gates  opened  for  the  admission  of ; 
vessels  only  at  high  tide,  and  kept  closed  at  other  i 
times.  By  these  means,  the  inner  basin  remains 
always  full  of  water,  so  that  large  vessels,  not  built 
to  '  take  the  ground,'  may  lie  safely  along  the  quays. 
Sometimes  the  gates  are  double,  one  being  placed  to 
keep  out  the  flood  while  the  harbour  is  empty  and 
cleaning;  or  treble,  forming  a  lock  for  the  more 
speedy  admission  and  departure  of  small  vessels  j 


able  to  navigate  the  outer  harbour  at  half-tide. 
The  length,  breadth,  Ac.,  of  this  communication  and 
its  gates  deiiend  of  course  upon  local  circumstances. 
The  inner  harbour  is  surrounded  by  quays,  ware- 
houses, tramways,  &c,  being,  in  fact,  a  floating  dock. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  a  dry  or  graving 
dock.    See  Dock. 

Amongst  the  most  important  considerations  for 
the  maintenance  of  harbours,  are  the  means  adopted 
for  clearing  them  of  accumulations  of  sand  and 
shingle.  Where  the  dejiosit  is  of  a  sandy  or  silty 
character,  the  most  economical  plan,  generally, 
is  to  remove  it  by  dredging;  but  with  shingle  or 
gravel,  the  sudden  rush  of  pent-up  waters  from  a 
sluice  is  often  found  efficacious.  Although  now 
regarded  rather  with  disfavour,  this  plan  was  once 
extensively  adopted,  and  in  certain  cases  undoubt- 
edly has  ib«  advantages;  but  while  the  expense  of 
the  works,  Wh  for  ci instruction  and  maintenance, 
is  very  considerable,  the  results  obtained  are  often 
far  from  satisfactory.  A  basin  communicating  by 
sluices  with  the  outer  harbour  is  enclosed,  and  is 
periodically  filled  by  holding  back  the  waters,  if 
any,  flowing  down  from  the  country,  by  admitting 
and  retaining  the  high  tide,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  plans.  At  the  projier  moment,  the 
sluices  are  opened,  when  the  rush  of  water  removes 
the  alluvion  dejuisited  in  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  sluices  should  not  be  more  than  900  or 
1000  yards  from  the  pier-heads,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  water  at  starting  should  be  at  least  five  or  six 
feet  ]kt  seeotid  ;  otherwise,  the  silt  might  merely 
Ikj  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  and 
deposited  in  a  still  more  objectionable  place — across 
the  mouth.  Care  must  l>e  taken  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  &e,,  are  not  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  sluices. 

The  I  test,  and  indeed  only  great  work  on  har- 
liours,  is  that  by  Sir  J.  Rennie,  Tine  Th.onj  and 
Construction  of  British  and  Foreign  Harbours. 
Much  practical  information  on  the  subject  may  be 
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Fig.  4 — Ramsgntc  Harbour  : 
S,  »luice»;  A,  expeilroenul  Jt-tly.  with  openings  for 
of  current*. 


obtained  from  Weale's  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Civil 
Engineering;  and  Smiles's  Lives  of  Uie  Enginurs 
admirably  relates  the  progress  of  the  art 
The  internal  management  of  a  harbour  is 
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the  control  of  the  harbour-master,  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  tlic  entrance,  de|tarture,  ami 
arrangement  of  vessels,  taking  care  they  anchor 
only  m  proper  places,  and  seeing  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  port  are  not  infringed.  For  the 
construction  of  a  harbour,  an  act  of  parliament 
must  l«e  procured,  approving  the  plan,  and  granting 
power  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  and  levy  tolls. 
Hartmurs  of  refuge  are  formed  entirely  at  the 
national  expense. 

As  a  good  example  of  a  purely  artificial  motlern 
harbour  for  commercial  purposes,  a  plan  of  that  at 
Ramsgate  is  appeuded.  which,  together  with  the 
sections  of  piers,  &c,  above  given,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  elucidate  this  somewhat  difficult  subject 
(«ee  fig.  4). 

HARBOURS,  or  PORTS,  in  Law.  In  England, 
as  well  as  Scotland,  the  right  to  erect  and  hold  ports 
and  havens  is  vested  in  the  crown.  Nevertheless, 
this  right  may  legally  exist  in  the  subject,  provided 
the  latter  can  prove  that  he  has  a  charter  or  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  has  exercised  the  right  from 
time  immemorial,  which  presumes  a  charter  or  grant 
But  even  though  an  individual  has  a  right  to  a 
particular  port  or  harbour,  he  holds  it  charged  with 
or  sul.ject  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  make  use  of 
it.  The  crown  has  also  the  sujterinU'iiding  power 
of  owning  and  shutting  {torts  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  imi>ortation  or  exportation  of  goods. 
It  is  also  a  settled  maxim  that  the  duties  or  tolls 
exacted  should  he  reasonable  and  moderate.  In 
England,  the  grantee  of  a  jxtrt  is  presumed  to  be 
hound  t<»  repair  it ;  but  in  Scotland,  this  obligation  • 
only  extends  to  compel  the  owner  to  apply  the  dues 
tow  ards  repairs  bo  far  as  they  will  go. 

In  most  cases,  the  powers  of  the  common  law 
have  been  insufficient  to  regulate  the  progressive 
wants  of  the  pnbltc  as  regards  harbour  accommo- 
dation ;  and  various  acta  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  harbours  to 
be  constructed,  or  extended  and  improved,  and  for 
exacting  dues  or  tolls  for  the  purjtose  of  re]«aying 
the  expenses.  In  1847.  a  general  Consolidation'Act 
(10  Vict.  c.  '27)  was  passed  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
providing  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  conduct  of  all  bodies,  commissioners, 
&c,  charged  with  making  and  improving  harltours, 
docks,  and  piers.  The  duties  ot  such  bodies  are 
there  defined  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  levying  and  collecting  the  tolls  which  they 
are  emiiowered  to  levy.  Various  local  acts  are 
also  from  time  to  time  )>assed  to  meet  the  ]M-euliar 
wants  of  localities.  The  principle  of  all  these  acts 
is,  that  the  commissi' titers  are  emjtowered  to  make 
the  works,  anil,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  expense, 
to  levy  a  small  toll  on  those  who  use  the  harbour. 

HA'RBURG,  an  old  town  and  rising  seaport  of 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  LUneburg,  is  situated 
four  ami  a  half  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  on  the 
aouthmost  branch  of  the  Elite,  in  a  marshy  district 
at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  chain  of  hill*.  It  iB 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  fortified  castle. 
Sugar- retin iug  and  tanning  are  extensively  carried 
on,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
and  hosiery.  Its  transit-trade  u-ith  Hamburg  and 
the  countries  south  of  the  KHie.  which  has  long 
been  considerable,  has  recently  received  a  favourable 
impetus  by  the  construction  of  the  Hanover  anil  Har- 
burg  Railway,  and  by  the  dcertcning  and  enlarging 
of  its  harbour,  which  can  now  accommodate  &>0 
Teasels,  and  admits  of  the  lauding  of  the  cargoes  at 
the  wharfs.  The  passenger-traffic  between  H.  and 
Hamburg  is  carried  on  by  steamers,  of  which  from 
four  to  six  arrive  and  depart  daily.  H.  is  a  place  I 
of  holiday  resort  for  the  Hamburgers.    Pop.  7000.  | 


HARD  LABOUR,  an  addition  often  made  to 
the  punishment  of  offences  besides  mere  imprison- 
ment. This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  statute  of  5  Anne.  c.  6.  It  is  now 
firmly  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  by 
express  statute,  the  power  of  adding  hard  labour  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  has  been  given 
in  most  cases,  both  as  to  indictable  offences  and 
the  more  disgraceful  offences  which  are  punishable 
summarily.  The  kind  of  la)>our  is  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  tlie  jail  or  prison,  where  provision  must 
be  made  of  the  proper  materials  for  the  purpose. 
Picking  oakum,  working  the  tread -mill,  tc.,  form 
part  of  this  labour  ;  and  in  general,  the  numlter  of 
hours  for  such  labour,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  is 
ten  hours  daily. 

HARDENBERG,  Frikdrich  von.  better  known 
by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Novams,  was  the 
son  of  Baron  von  HardcnWrg,  and  was  Ixtrn  at 
the  family  residence  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1772. 
His  father,  then  director  of  the  Saxon  Bait- 
works,  was  a  man  of  a  religious  disposition,  and 
a  member  of  the  Hernhut  communion,  while  his 
mother  is  described  as  'a  pattern  of  noble  piety 
and  Christian  mildness.'  \oung  II.  inherited  tho 
serious  and  reverential  nature  of  hia  parents.  Ho 
studied  at  Ixi|tsic  and  Wittonbertr.  Alter  a  brief 
life,  made  beautiful  by  love,  friendship,  study,  and 
literary  activity,  he  died  of  consumption,  19th 
March  1801,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Friedrich 
Schlcgcl.  His  chief  works  are  Lrltrihvj-'  :u  Suit 
(Disciple*  at  Sais) ;  a  Physical  Romance,  1  con- 
taining,' says  t'arlyle.  'no  story  or  indication  of 
a  story,  but  only  poetised  philosophical  s|ieeclies, 
and  the  strangest  shadowy  allegorical  allusions;' 
Ilrinrich  ivn  0jtrrd<n'jrH,  intended,  as  he  himself 
iut'orms  us,  to  be  an  'apotheosis  of  poetry,'  but 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  finish  ;  and  Ihrmnen 
on  ilk  liucfit  (Hymns  to  the  Ninht).  '  H.,'  says 
Carlyle,  'is  the  most  ideal  of  idealists.'  A  pro- 
found, beautiful,  but  indefinite  aspiration  breathes 
through  all  the  fragments  he  has  left  us.  What  he 
lacks  is  force,  activity,  and  common-sense  vigour 
of  understanding.  H".  belonged  to  the  romantic 
school  of  German  literature,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  controversies  of  his  friends.  His  Stimmtlleht 
Scrifttit  were  published  in  180*J  (5th  ed.  1837)  by 
Tieek  and  F.  Sclilegel,  the  former  of  whom  prefixed 
a  biography.    See  Carlyle 's  Mitu-dhmtoit*  K**a\j$. 

HARDENBERG,  Karl  At  otsT,  Princk  von, 
a  Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Essenroda,  in 
Hanover,  May  31,  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Leijwie,  Gottingcn,  and  Metzlau,  and  during  1776 — 
1778,  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
England.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  he  ltecame 
privy  couuciilor  of  the  exchequer,  aud  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  couut ;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  originating  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting  his 
honour,  induced  him,  in  1782,  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  Hanoverian  government.  He  now  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Bmiisw-ick,  whore  the  duke  appointed 
him.  in  17S7,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  Ho 
was  also  commissioned  by  his  master  to  convey 
the  will  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  duke's  bands,  to  the  new  king, 
Frederick  William,  who  received  him  with  marked 
distinction.  In  1790,  the  markuraf  of  Anspach  and 
Bairenth  having  requested  the  Prussian  monarch  to 
furnish  him  with  a  person  competent  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  William 
recommended  Hardenberg.  After  Anspach  and 
Bairenth  were  united  with  Prussia  in  1791,  H. 
was  appointed  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  ministry.  At  the  com- 
of  the  war  with  1  ranee,  tho  king 
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summoned  him  to  his  headquarters  at  Frankfurt- 
or.-the- Maine  as  administrator  of  the  army.  Earlv 
in  179o,  he  was  sent  to  Bawl,  where,  on  the  5tii 
April,  lie  concluded  a  pence  between  Prussia  and 
the  French  republic.  On  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  HI.  in  1  TiT,  1L  was  recalled  t"  Berlin,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  foreign 
affairs.  In  180-1,  he  l*-canic  tirst  Prussian  minHx-r 
on  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  ami  in  this  cajia- 
city  endeavoured  to  preserve  neutrahty  between 
France  and  England.  But  when  the  French  troops 
attacked  Auspach,  he  changed  his  |»>liey,  and 
addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Marshal  Dnroc. 
After  the  victory  of  Na[«oleon  at  Austerlitz, 
Prussia  was  comj>el!ed  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  Napoleon,  II.  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  Haugwitz,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Freuch, 
returned  to  jx>wer.  In  1806,  Prussia  was  again  led 
to  declare  war,  and  after  the  fatal  kittle  of  Jena, 
H.  accepted  for  some  time  the  jMirtfolto  of  foreign 
affairs  at  the  desire  of  the  Euqieror  Alexander. 
In  1810,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state. 
Prussia  was  at  this  period  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, htimhled  in  the  very  dust  U-fore  France; 
nevertheless,  1L  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  on  the  wane.  He 
laboured  ardently  to  create  a  national  feeling— a 
patriotic  thirst  for  revenue.  The  victories  of  the 
British  troop*  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 
disasters  that  overwhelmed  in  ruin  Napoleon's 
vast  army  in  Russia,  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
efforts,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
them  crowned  with  success.  His  exertions  were 
unwearied  ;  he  subscribed  to  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
June  1814  ;  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of 
prince  by  his  sovereign.  He  accompanied  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  London,  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 
Paris  (18l.r»>.  In  1S17,  he  reorganised  the  council 
of  state,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president  Ho 
was  also  present  at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  and  Vienna,  and  drew  up  the 
new  Prussian  system  of  imposts.  During  a  tour 
through  the  m'rth  of  Italy,  he  was  taken  ill  at 
Pa  via,  and  died  at  Genoa,  26th  Noveml>er  1822. 
The  services  rendered  by  11.  to  his  country  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  to  him  Prussia  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  improvements  in  her  army  system, 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  ami  of  a  multitude  of  trade  coqiorations, 
besides  the  complete  reform  of  her  educational 
system.  The  MSS.  of  his  memoirs  of  the  period 
from  1801  to  the  j>eace  of  Tilsit,  were  sealed  up 
by  Frederick  William  III.,  who  dejx«itcd  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  state,  and  forbade  them  to 
be  opened  before  the  year  1850.  They  have  not 
yet  l>een  published. 

HA'RDKRWI.IK,  a  seaport  and  fishing  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  iu  the  province  of  Guelderland,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  31 
miles  east  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
Hanse  town,  is  fortified  after  an  ancient  fashion, 
and  has  a  spacious  harbour,  in  which  vessels  engaged 
in  the  East  India  trade  are  fitted  out.    Pop.  fi"00. 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Canute  the  Great  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  the 
widow  of  Etlielred  II.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  H.  was  in  1  >enmark,  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  usurped  by  Harold  his  younger  brother, 
Emma,  however,  preserving  her  sou's  authority 
over  Wesser.  In  this  state  matters  remained  for 
some  time,  till  Alfred,  Emma's  younger  son  by 
Ethelred,  invaded  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  invaders 
being  annihilated  by  Earl  Godwin,  Harold's  general, 
Emma  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Bruges,  whence 


she  sent  to  H.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England.  II.  Willi-  of  au  easy  and 
self-indulgent  disposition,  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  before  taking  any  steps  to  assert  his  rights, 
housed  at  last  by  his  mother's  remonstrance*,  he, 
in  1039,  equipi-ed  a  fleet  and  army,  and  was  alsiut 
to  sail  for  England  to  disposs*-**  the  usunwr,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  English  nobles,  who 
informed  him  of  the  death  of  Harold,  ami  offered 
him  the  crown.  H.  reigned  in  England  till  1042, 
when,  after  a  quiet  reign,  he  died  of  aiKjplexy, 
induced  by  his  gluttonous  habits.  With  1L  ended 
the  Danish  bine  in  England. 

HARDING,  Stfnten,  the  third  abl>ot  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  reformers  of  the  12th 
century.  Of  his  parentatje  and  youthful  history,  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
English  family,  and  in  early  life  a  soldier.  Under 
one  of  those  religious  impulses  which  so  frequently 
occurred  iu  the  middle  ages,  he  undettook  a 
ilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
"rench  monastery  of  St  Claude  de  Joux,  where  he 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  stnet  and  exemplary 
life,  that  be  was  chosen  ablx>t  of  the  monastery 
of  Beze,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  its 
discipline,  which  had  become  much  relaxed.  From 
this  monastery  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Citeaux,  where,  on  the  death  of  Alberic  in  1109,  he 
was  elected  abbot  The  rigour  of  observance  which 
he  here  enforced  had  such  on  effect  in  deterring 
novices  from  entering  the  new  order,  that  at  first 
grave  fears  were  entertained  for  its  stability  ;  but 
Stephen,  placing  his  trust  iu  the  good  cause  which 
he  had  undertaken,  j>erscvered  in  the  cause  of 
reform;  and  he  was  rewarded,  in  1113,  by  the 
accession  of  St  Bernard  and  thirty  other  youths, 
whose  eminent  virtue  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the 
institute,  that  in  a  short  time  the  numlx  r  of  claim- 
ants for  admission  compelled  him  to  found  several 
new  convents,  and  esjiecially  that  of  (.'lairvaux, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard,  attained  to 
the  very  highest  distinction  in  that  age.  Abl*>t 
Stephen  continued,  till  his  death  in  1134.  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  the  Cistercian  order;  ami  in  1119, 
he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  St  Bernard  and 
other  members  of  the  brotherhood,  the  well-known 
constitutions  of  the  order,  entitled  CVirfci  CuritotU, 
which  were  approved  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and 
Eugenius  III.,  and,  with  ionic  modifications,  have 
continued  down  to  modern  times,  as  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercian  institute.  See  AlaiMon  A nnal  Bamliain, 
t  V.  p.  20.1 

HARDINGE.  Viscount  (Hknrt  Hardinoe), 
field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hardinge,  rector 
of  Stanhojie,  in  tHk?  county  of  Durham,  was  l»orn 
March  .'{0,  17H5,  and  was  gazetted  as  ensign  before 
he  had  attained  his  1 5th  year.  He  obtained  a 
brigade  command  l«efore  his  25th  vear,  and  his 
foreign  grade  was  commuted,  shortly  afterwards, 
for  British  rank,  after  which  he  was  attached  to 
the  Portuguese  army  from  18;)9  to  1S13,  in  the 
cajweity  of  deputy  quartcr-niaster-gencral.  When 
Napoleon  effected  his  w< niorable  return  from  Elba, 
1L  joined  the  allied  anni-s  in  Belgium,  ami  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commissioner 
at  the  I'nissian  headquarter*.  He  lo*t  his  hand  at 
Ligny,  and  was  thus  unable  to  participate  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  1S26.  he  entered 
parliament;  and  in  1S28  succeeded  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  in  Uie  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  secretary  at  war.  He  next  tilled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  Ireland.  In  1S44,  he  accepted  the 
high  i>ost  of  governor-general  of  India,  which  h« 
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filled  until  1847.  When  the  neat  Sikh  war  broke 
oat,  he  hurried  to  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India,  and  served  as  second  in  command  under 
Lord  (rough  during  the  sanguinary  and  hard-fought 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozcshah,  and  Sobraon. 
After  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  viscounty,  the  East  Indian  Company 
granting  him  a  pension  of  £5000,  and  parliament 
voting  him  an  annuity  of  £3000,  for  himself  and  bis 
next  two  successors.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1852,  H.  was  appointed  corareander- 
uv  chief  of  the  British  army,  a  distinguished  post 
which  he  filled  during  the  eventful  epoch  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  which  he  only  resigned  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  In  October  1855,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  He  died 
September  24,  1856,  at  his  seat,  South  Park,  near 
Tunbridge,  Kent, 

HARDNESS,  Scale  of.  The  hardness  of  a 
body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching  other 
substances.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness 
presented  by  different  crystallised  bodies  often 
furnish  a  valuable  physical  sign  by  which  one 
mineral  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  others 
closely  resembling  it  Mobs  selected  ten  well-known 
minerals,  each  succeeding  one  licing  harder  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  thus  formed  the  Scale  o  f  Hard- 
ness, which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent mineralogists.  Each  mineral  in  the  following 
table  is  scratched  by  the  one  that  follows  it,  and 
consequently  by  all  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the 
hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  types  just  selected  Hi  us,  if  a  body 
neither  scratches  nor  is  scratched  by  felspar,  its 
hardness  is  said  to  bo  6  ;  if  it  should  scratch  felspar 
but  not  quartz,  its  hardness  is  lietween  6  and  7 — the 
degrees  of  hardness  being  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
The  figures  on  the  right  indicato  the  number  of 
known  minerals  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  as  the  substance  opposite  to 
which  they  stand  : 


1.  Tale,     .             .      .  S3  6.  tYlspar  (any  clwivable 

S.  Compact  gypsum,  or  rock-  variety),       .      .  S8 

•alt                             90  7.  Limpid  quarts,  .      .  98 

31  Calnpar  (say  cleavabls  8.  Topas,  S 

*«rivty),  ...      71  9.  Bap|ihlr«,  or  Corundum,  1 

«.  Fluor  spar,  .  .  .  83  10.  Diamond,  ...  1 
a.  Apatite,     ...  43 

The  cause  of  tho  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in 
different  bodies  is  not  known.  The  same  substance 
—as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  steel— may,  under  the 
influence  of  different  circumstances,  be  so  soft  as  to 
take  impressions  from  a  die,  or  may  be  nearly  as 


H  A  R DO U  IN,  Jeax,  was  born  in  1 645  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  where  his  father  followed  tbe  trade  of  a 
bookseller.  U.  received  his  first  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  being  received  into  that 
order  at  the  age  of  20,  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris.  On  the  death  of  Pcre  Garnicr  in  1683,  H. 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  in  which  office  he  enjoyed  lull  leisure  for 
the  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in 
which  his  extravagances  have  acquired  for  him  a 
notoriety  almost  without  any  |iara])el  in  the  annals 
of  literary  eccentricity.  Dupin  places  him  among 
the  very  first  scholars  of  his  learned  brother- 
hood. In  a  spirit  of  literary  scepticism  which  it 
ts  difficult  to  look  upon  as  serious,  he  main- 
tained, not  only  that  the  entire  body  of  classical 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  in  Latin,  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  Virgils  Gtorgics,  the  comedies 
Plautus,  and  Horace's  Satires,  and  in  Greek, 
mer*s   Iliad,  and    Herodotus's   History,  was 


falsely  ascribed  to  the  authors  whose  various 
names  it  bears,  but  that  it  was  all  tho  pro. 
duction  of  tho  monks  of  the  13th  century !  In 
the  same  sceptical  spirit,  he  rejected  as  spurious 
all  the  reputed  remains  of  ancient  art,  together 
with  the  inscriptions  and  coins  which  are  attributed 
to  classical  times ;  nay,  he  extended  tho  same 
scepticism  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  even  to  tbe  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  the  original  language  of  which  he  held  to  have 
been  Latin  !  Opinions  so  extravagaut  naturally 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the  authorities  of 
his  order.  He  was  required  to  retract  them ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were 
put  forward  by  him  rather  from  a  love  of  paradox 
and  a  morbid  desire  of  notoriety,  than  from  any 
serious  conviction  of  their  probability.  Never- 
theless, with  all  this  extravagance,  the  erudition 
of  Pere  IL  was  beyond  dispute,  and  most  of  his 
works  are  of  great  historical  and  critical  value. 
His  edition  of  Phny  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1689)  is  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  industry.  Of  his  remaining 
works,  the  most  valuable  is  his  great  CotUctio  Con- 
ciliorum  (12  vols,  folio),  a  work  of  great  learning 
and  utility,  which  has  the  rare  advantage  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  best  indexes  extant ;  a  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  in  folio ;  several  volumes  on 
the  study  of  numismatics  and  chronology;  and  a 
vast  number  of  dissertations  and  essays  in  the 
Mamires  de  Trevmix.  He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  in 
the  convent  of  his  order  in  Paris,  September  3,  1729. 

HARDWARE,  a  commercial  term  applied  to  the 
commoner  articles  made  of  iron,  cop|>er,  or  brass, 
such  as  locks,  keys,  anvils,  grates,  shovels,  Ac.  The 
great  hardware  manufactures  of  this  country  are  at 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  W  illcnalL 
Sheffield,  Ac  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  these 
places  is  enormous ;  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
hardware  alone  being  for  the  year  1860  not  less 
than  £3000,000.  The  returns  give  for  hardwares, 
including  cutlery,  £3,772,025.   See  Ikox. 

HARD-WOODED  TREES  are  forest-trees  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  producing  compact, 
hard,  and  valuable  timber,  as  oak,  ash,  elm, 
chestnut,  walnut  beech,  birch,  Ac.  From  these, 
willows,  elders,  poplars,  Ac,  are  distinguished  as 
mft-icoodttl  trees.  Neither  term  is  extended  to  firs, 
pines,  cedars,  or  other  coniferous  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  and  very  different  character. 

HARE  {Lcpus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  which  there  are  many  species  very  similar  to  each 
other.  The  Linnean  genus  Lrpus  now  forms  the 
family  Leporidct,  which  includes  the  genera  Lepus 
and  Lagotnys,  and  of  which  a  peculiar  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  two  small  incisors  immediately 
behind  the  ordinary  rodent  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw,  so  that  these  teeth  seem  to  be  double.  The 
molar-teeth,  six  on  each  side  above  and  five  below, 
are  transversely  grooved,  being  formed  of  two 
vertical  plates  soldered  together.  All  the  animals  of 
this  family  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  and 
chiefly  on  herbage,  although  they  are  also  fond  of 
grain,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  fore-feet 
have  five  toes,  their  hind-feet  four;  the  soles  are 
hairy.  Their  fur  is  soft ;  the  colours  mostly  gray 
or  brown,  the  alpine  and  arctic  species  becoming 
white  in  winter. — Tho  Commox  H.  (L.  timidu*)  is 
widely  distributed  over  Europe  and  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  Asia  The  I  wan  II.  {L.  I liber- 
nicus)  has,  however,  recently  been  described  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  differs  from  the  common  H.  in 
its  rounder  head,  shorter  ears,  and  shorter  limbs ; 
also  in  haviug  the  fur  composed  only  of  one  kind  of 
hair,  short  and  soft,  with  uone  of  tho  long  black- 
tipi>ed  hairs  which  arc  mixed  with  this  in  the 
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common  species.  The  fur,  therefore,  is  of  no  value. 
The  common  H.  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing the  character  of  timidity  usually  ascribed 


Common  Hare  {Leput  timidut). 

to  the  H.,  it  is  really  a  pugnacious  animal,  and 
displays  no  little  courage  in  encounters  with  those 
of  its  own  race,  or  with  animals  of  nearly  equal 
powers.  It  has  been  an  object  of  the  chase  from  a 
very  early  period.  Xenophon,  in  his  Ct/negetieuA, 
gives  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  sport  Con- 
cerning the  hunting  of  the  II.,  see  Covrsisq.  Ring 
evidently  designed  to  seek  safety  from  enemies  by 
fleetnesa,  the  H.,  however  well  supplied  with  food, 
never  becomes  fat  It  ordinarily  lies  quiet  in  its 
form  during  the  day,  and  goes  in  quest  of  food  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  Where,  tlirough  game 
preserving,  it  is  abundant  it  does  no  little  damage 
to  crops.  It  is  a  prolific  animal,  although  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  the  rabbit  The  female  produces 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birth.  The  young  {hvarU) 
are  bom  covered  with  hair,  and  with  the  eyes 
open.— The  Varying  H.  or  Alpine  H.  (L.  vari- 
aoili-  ,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  both  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  those  of 
Scotland  and  of  Cumberland,  is  remarkable  for  the 
change  of  colour  which  it  undergoes,  without  change 
of  hair,  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Ordinarily  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  it  becomes  of  a  shining  white, 
the  change  beginning  with  the  feet  and  extending 
upwards,  terminating  with  the  back.  This,  which 
in  many  places  is  called  the  Blue  II.,  is  al>out  equal 
in  size"  to  the  common  H.,  but  has  shorter  liuil>s 
and  eare,  and  is  less  swift— In  the  arctic  regions 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  Arctic  H. 
or  Tola R  H.  (L.  glaciali*)  abounds.  It  is  entirely 
•white  in  winter,  brownish-gray  in  summer,  has 
long  soft  fur  on  the  belly,  and  tine  thick  fur  on  the 
back ;  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  II., 
and  spends  the  whole  year  without  hybernation, 
even  in  Melville  Island,  and  similar  cold  desolate 
regions  ;  lichens  and  mosses  probably  affording  it 
the  greater  part  of  its  food.  North  America  pro- 
duces a  number  of  other  species  of  H.,  of  w  hich  some 
inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states.  India 
has  a  H.  (/>.  ruftcaudatut)  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon H. ;  other  Spec  id  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  Egypt  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope,  Ac.  The  fur 
of  the  II.  is  used  for  felting  for  making  hats  and 
other  purposes. 

HAKE,  in  point  of  English  law,  is  one  of  the 
wild  animals  culled  Game  (q.  v.),  and  is  specially 
protected  by  the  game-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  land.  There  is  no  close  season  as  to 
hares,  which  may  therefore  lie  lawfully  killed  by  a 
licensed  sportsman  all  the  year  round.  Being 
Ml 


hares  can  only  be  bought  from  a  licensed  dealer,  i 
sold  by  licensed  persons.  The  owner  of  enclosed 
land,  and  also  the  tenant,  if  otherwise  entitled  by 
his  lease  to  kill  hares,  may  do  so  without  a  license. 
So  those  who  hunt  them  w'ith  greyhounds  or  l>eaglea 
require  no  license.  All  others  require  a  license.  To 
kill  hares  unlawfully  by  night  in  a  warren,  or  place 
kept  for  breeding  hares,  is  now  a  misdemeanour  by 
24  and  25  Vict.  96,  a  17  ;  to  kill  them  elsewhere,  is 
only  a  misdemeanour  when  the  third  offence  is  com- 
mitted. In  Scotland,  the  law  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  the  killing  of  hares  unlawfully 
by  night  is  only  an  offence  punishable  summarily, 
unless  it  is  a  third  offence,  wnen  it  liecomes  indict- 
able. In  Ireland,  there  is  a  close  season,  when  hares 
cannot  be  killed — vis.,  between  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
See  Paterson's  Game  laic*  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HAREBELL,  or  BLUEBELL  [Campanula  rotun- 
dif  Aia),  the  moat  common  of  all  the  British  siieciea 
of  Bellflower  (see  Campanula),  growing  abundantly 
in  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  on  waysides,  Ac. ;  flowers 
in  summer  and  autumn.    It  is  common  in  - 


parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  extreme  north. 
It  is  everywhere  a  favourite  from  its  beauty 
gracefulness,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  alius 
in  poetry.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  slender 
stem  6 — 14  inches  high,  sometimes  bearing  only 
one  flower,  but  more  generally  a  loose  panicle  of  a 
few  drooping  flowers,  on  very  slender  stalks ;  the 
flowers  sometimes  white,  but  generally  bright  blue, 
tall-shaped,  and  fully  half  an  inch  long.  The  juice 
of  the  flowers  yields  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  may 
be  used  as  ink. 

HARE'S-EAR  (RujJntruvt),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  V '  mhellifene,  having  coniiHmnd 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  generally  simpla 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  most  common  British 
s|»eeieB,  B.  rat  undi  folium,  embrace  the  stem  and  are 
roundish  oval.  This  plant,  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields in  the  chalk  districts,  is  the  ThorotiyJiirax  of 
the  old  herbalists,  and  was  once  in  repute  as  a 
vulnerary,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  species 
of  H.  are  numerous,  and  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

HARFLEUR  (called  in  the  middle  ages  Hare- 
flot),  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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Seine-Inferieore,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lezarde,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Le  Havre.  The  chief  building  is 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church  with  an  elegant  tower, 
built  by  the  English  as  a  memorial  of  the  victor}'  of 
Agincourt  Pop.  181)0,  who  are  employed  in  fishing 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  In  former  times,  l>efore 
the  riae  of  Havre,  H.  was  a  flourishing  town,  and 
w^s  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  Its 
harbour  now  forms  a  meadow.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Henry  V.  in  1415.  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1433 ;  in  1440  it  was  again  seized 
by  the  English,  and  ten  years  after  was  recaptured 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Off  this  town  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  took  or  destroyed  nearly  600 
French  ships,  August  15,  1416. 

HARGREAVES,  James,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  rememWrcd  in  connection  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  this  country,  as  the  inventor  of  the  carding- 
machine,  and  the  spinning-jenny,  was  an  artisan 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  where  he  was  born.  H. 
was  an  illiterate  man,  anil  supjwrted  himself  and 
family  by  weaving  and  spinning,  carriod  ou  in  his 
own  bouse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  In 
1700,  he  invented  the  carding-inachine,  an  a  sutatitute 
for  the  use  of  hand-cards  ;  and  four  years  later,  he 
produced  the  spinning  jenny.  H.  had  frequently 
tried  to  spin  with  two  or  throe  spindles  at  once, 
holding  the  several  threads  between  the  fingers  of 
his  loft  hand,  but  the  hori/outal  position  of  the 
spindles  frustrated  his  attempt  One  of  his  children, 
however,  is  said  to  have  upset  the  spinning-wheel 
while  be  was  at  work,  and  as  he  retained  the  thread 
in  his  hand,  the  wheel  continued  revolving  horizon- 
tally, and  the  spindle  vertically.  The  observation 
of  those  motions  produced  tbe  thought,  that  if  a 
number  of  spindles  were  placed  upright,  ami  side  by 
side,  many  threads  could  be  spun  at  once.  11.  now 
put  his  idea  into  practice,  and  the  result  was  the 
jenny,  at  which  he  and  his  family  worked,  till  the 
large  amount  of  cotton  which  they  spun  having 
excited  suspicion,  his  fellow-spinners,  imbued  with 
strong  prejudices  against  machinery,  broke  into  his 
house,  and  destroyed  his  frame.  He  then  removed 
to  Nottingham  in  1708,  where  he  erected  a  spinning- 
mUL  Two  years  later,  he  took  out  a  pateut  for  his 
machine ;  and  discovering  that  it  was  in  use  by 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  without  his  permission, 
brought  an  action  for  £7000  damages.  Pending  the 
trial,  he  was  offered  by  a  compauy  £3000  for  tho  use 
of  the  jenny,  but  refused  ;  and  it  having  been  proved 
that  be  had  sold  some  of  his  machines  l>efore  the 
patent  was  obtained,  it  was  thereby  declared  to 
have  l>een  invalidated,  and  his  claim  for  compen- 
sation fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  the  inventor  was 
but  little  benefited  by  his  work.  H.  continued  to 
carry  on  business  as  a  yarn  manufacturer,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr  Jones,  with  moderate  success, 
till  his  death  in  April  1778,  when  his  share  in  the 
mill  was  bought  by  his  partner  for  £400.  His  country 
never  gave  H.  any  rewanl  for  the  invention  to  which 
so  much  of  its  wealth  is  due  ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to 
the  memory  of  tbe  late  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  to  state, 
that  one  of  bis  last  act*  as  a  British  minister,  was  to 
lN-«t4<w  on  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  (laughter 
of  this  inventor,  the  sum  of  £250  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  a  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  a 
gnat  service  rendered  to  the  country  nearly  ninety 
years  before. 

HARIXG,  Wilhblm,  better  known  under  the 
nam?  of  Wilibai.d  Alexis,  a  German  novelist,  was 
born  at  Breslau  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  ami  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
of  1815.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  Berlin  and 
nrwdau,  but  abandoned  this  pursuit  for  a  literary 


career.  After  several  poetical  and  other  literary 
efforts,  H.  first  made  himself  kuowu  over  all 
Germany  and  abroad  by  his  romance  of  WaUtititnot 
(2d  edit  1823— 1824 ),wntten  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
with  a  friend  that  he  would  produce  a  work  which 
should  be  mistaken  for  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 
Walladmor  was  a  most  audacious  mystification,  aud 
was  greedily  devoured  in  Germany  as  a  production 
of  the  Scottish  novelist  It  was  translated  into 
various  languages,  among  others  into  English  by 
Thomas  de  Quineey  (London,  1824),  whose  transla- 
tion, however,  departed  so  widely  from  the  original, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  the  name.  H.  has  likewise 
written  several  admirable  tales,  but  his  chief  excel- 
lence is  displayed  in  the  field  of  historical  romance. 
His  Cabani*  (0  vols.  1832),  notwithstanding  many 
defects,  may  bo  regarded  as  his  licst  work  ;  liof<tn<i 
vor  Berlin  (3  vols.  1840) ;  Dtr  falAchr  Waldemar 
(3  vols.  1842) ;  Jinn*  Jiirgtn  unti  Hans  Jochrm  (2  vols. 
1840) ;  7>r  Wiirwolf  (3  vols.  1848> ;  and  ltnhe  iH 

i  die  erste  JJurijerpJlicJit  (5  vols.  1852),  may  likewise 
be  classed  among  the  first  sixtimens  of  the  historical 

I  romance  in  the  German  language. 

HARIRI,  Antr  Mohammed  ai.  Kasum  iien  Alt, 
a  most  celebrated  Arabic  philologist  aud  jioet  born 
at  Bassorah,  ou  the  Tigris,  in  440  H.  (1051  a.  d.). 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  and  circumstances,  save 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant  (whence 
his  namo  Hariri— harir,  silk).  H.  wrote  several 
valuable  grammatical  works,  and  his  lyrics  are  of 
a  high  order.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
writings,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  famous  com- 
positions of  all  times  and  countries,  is  his  book 
entitled  MaJcamtJui  (Sittings).  This  may  liest  be 
described  as  a  novel,  or  a  collection  of  rhymed 
tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the  centre  of  which 
is  always  a  certain  Abu  Slid  from  Scruj,  who, 
witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  manners,  well 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cunning, 
unscrupulous,  a  thorough  rogue  in  fact,  turns  up 
uuder  all  possible  disguises,  and  iu  all  ]ma$ihl<» 
places — sermonising,  poetising,  telling  adventures 
aud  talcs  of  all  kinds — always  amusing,  and  always 
getting  money  out  of  his  audience.  The  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  wit  displayed  in  these  strange 
adventures,  their  striking  changes,  and  dramatic 
situations,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled ;  but 
more  wonderful  still  is  the  poet's  power  of  lan- 
guage. The  whole  force  of  tlie  proverbial  fulness 
of  expression,  spirit,  elegance,  ami  grandeur  nf  the 
Arabic  idiom,  H.  has  brought  to  War  on  his  subject. 
His  work  of  which  one  of  tbe  greatest  Arabic 
authorities  has  said  that  it  deserved  to  lie  written  in 
gold — has  indeed  become  the  armoury  as  well  as 
the  mine  of  all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Poets 
and  historians,  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
look  upon  the  Makamrfu  as  the  highest  source  of 
authority,  and  next  to  the  Korau,  as  far  at  least 
as  language  is  concerned.  His  book  has  been 
translated  either  entirely  or  partially  into  nearly 
every  Eastern  and  Euro|>ean  tongue,  has  been  the 
prototype  of  innumerable  imitations,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  which  is  the  one  in  Hebrew.  TaM'-uumi, 
by  Jehuda  Al-Charisi.  The  first  complete  edition 
ot  the  text  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1800—1*14,  in 
3  vols. ;  another  by  Caussin  de  Perceval,  iu  Paris, 
1818 ;  cne  much  more  valuable,  chiefly  on  account 
of  iU  commentary  by  Silvestre  de  S;u  v,  appeared 
in  Paris,  1821  -1822  (re-edited  1847-lh.VJj. 

The  first  (Latin)  translations  in  Eurojtcan  tongues 
of  single  Makamelu  were  mule  by  Colius  (loVKi) 
and  Si-hulten*  (1731,  tic).  But  the  palm  of  all 
translations  is  due  to  Ruekert,  who,  with  a  power 
only  inferior  to  that  of  H.  himself,  has  so  com- 
pletely reproduced  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  work 
in  German  in  his  YerteandJuinjen  drs  Abu  St  iil  b. 


HARISOHANDRA— HARLEQUIN,  CLOWN,  PANTALOON,  AND  COLUMBINE. 


Seru/j,  6  rat  published  in  1826,  that  the  Mnkainth 
itself  has  become  a  favourite  form  for  similar  com- 
positions in  Germany.  English  translations,  but 
which  fall  far  short  of  the  German  one,  were 
published  in  1767  by  Chapellon,  and  in  1850  by 
Preston.  Munk  and  Do  Sacy  havo  rendered  some 
portions  into  French. 

HARISOHANDRA,  a  Hindu  king  of  the  solar 
dynasty,  a  descendant  of  Ikshw&ku,  and  one  of  the 
more  prominent  jiersonages  in  the  legendary  history 
of  ancient  India.  The  earliest  mention  is  made  of 
him  in  the  Aitdirya-Brdhmam  (see  Vkda),  where  he 
h  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends 
of  the  Vedic  period.  He  is  represented  there  as 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  son,  and  of  making  a  com- 
pact with  the  god  Varuna,  by  which  he  promised  to 
sacrifice  to  the  god  his  son,  if  he  granted  him  one. 
Varuna  acceded  to  his  prayer,  and  the  Aifdrrya- 
Br&kmana  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  H.  delayed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the 
compact,  until  at  last  he  succeeded  in  (hiding  a 
substitute  for  his  son  in  S'unalia'epa,  who  was  sold 
to  him  by  his  father  for  101)  cows,  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Varuna  Ultimately,  however,  S'unah- 
a'epa  becomes  released  from  his  bondage  through  the 
intervention  of  the  gods.  See  S'lSAils  r.VK.  Accord- 
ing to  the  epic  poem  MahtVihAraia,  H.  was  a  type 
of  munificence  and  piety,  and  after  death  became 
elevated  to  the  court  of  Indra ;  and  some  of  the 
Puranas  are  still  more  explicit  on  his  wonderful  fate. 
Having  given  his  whole  country,  his  wife  and  son, 
and  finally  himself  to  Vis'wamitra,  in  satisfaction  of  I 
the  demands  made  by  this  greedy  priest  for  his 
assistance  at  a  sacrifice,  H.,  in  consequence  of  this  j 
pious  act,  became  elevated  with  his  subjects  to  the  ' 
paradise  of  Indra ;  but  having  been  insidiously 
misled  by  Nflrada  to  boast  of  his  merits,  was  again 
precipitated.  The  rejHjntanee  of  his  pride,  however, 
arrested  his  downward  descent,  and  he  and  his 
train  paused  in  mid-air,  where  his  city  is  popularly 
believed  to  be  at  times  still  visible.— Sec  Wilson's 
translation  of  the  Vxuhnu-Purdna. 

HARIVANS'A,  a  Sanscrit  epos  of  some  extent, 
which  professes  to  be  imrt  of  the  Mahftbh&rata,  but 
may  l>e  more  properly  classed  with  the  Puranas. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  adventures  of  Vishnu, ' 
in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  but  treats  likewise  of ' 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  iwtriarch.il  and  regal 
dynasties,  and  other  matter  contained  in  Purftnas. 
Although  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers, 
it  is  not  a  compilation  of  much  reliability.  See 
Pen  Ana. 

HARLAW,  Battle  or.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  c  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  the 
power  and  territory  of  the  Celtic  triU-s  in  Scotland 
steadily  gave  way  before  the  encroachments  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  of  the  Lowlands.  Hut  during  the 
long  Wars  of  the  Succession,  and  the  feeble  reigns 
of  the  first  and  second  Stuart  kings,  the  Celtic 
people  regained  so  much  of  what  they  hail  lost, 
that,  strengthened  by  alliances  with  England,  they 
began  to  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  Scottish 
government.  A  trial  of  strength  seemed  inevitable, 
and  it  was  precipitated  by  a  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  between 
Donald  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  a  brother  of  the  Regent 
Albany.  The  island  chief,  gathering  a  host  of  10,000 
Islesuien  and  Highlanders,  marched  rapidly  south-  1 
wards,  leaving  havoc  and  desolation  behind  him. 
The  rich  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  seemed  to  be  within  his 
grasp,  when  he  was  eucountered  by  a  vastly  inferior 
force  of  the  chivalry  and  men-at-arms  of  Mar, 
Garioch,  Buchan,  Angus,  and  M earns,  under  Alex 
ander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  beat 
•44 


jf  the  day,  familiar  in  his  youth  with  the  usages  of 
Highland  warfare,  and  more  recently  distinguished 
in  tht.  wars  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  armies 
met  on  the  Eve  of  St  James  (24th  July)  1411,  at 
Harlaw,  a  low  table- land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ury, 
about  18  miles  tu  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Highlanders 
were  at  last  driven  back.  They  left  two  chiefs, 
Maclean  and  Macintosh,  and  more  than  900  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  loss  u|ion  the  other  side  was 
computed  at  500  or  600,  among  whom  were  tho 
Constable  of  Dundee,  hereditary  bearer  of  the  royal 
banner,  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  other 
knights,  many  of  the  best  esquires  of  Angus  and 
Mearns,  nearly  all  the  gentry  oi  Buchan,  and  Robert 
Davidson,  the  jwovost,  and  many  of  the  burghers  of 
Aberdeen.  So  obstinate  and  sanguinary  was  the 
struggle,  and  so  greatly  were  the  Lowlandcra  out- 
numtarcd,  that  few  of  them  escaped  without  a 
wound.  The  conflict  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  national  mind.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  battle  of  Harlaw  continued  to  be 
fought  over  again  by  school-boys  in  their  play.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  was  remcmlicred  in 
the  music  of  the  people.  It  lived  still  longer  in  their 
traditions;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  their 
poetry.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  still  poiiular  ballad, 
written,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
c,  printed  at  least  as  early  aa  1668,  reprinted  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  Evergrten  in  1724,  and  included  in 
most  subsequent  collections  of  Scottish  ballads. 
Scott,  in  his  Antiquary,  has  commemorated  'the 
sair  field  of  Harlaw'  in  a  fine  fragment  of  song. 

HA  RLEQUIN,  CLOWN.  PANTALOO  N,  and 
CO'LUMBINE.  the  four  chief  personages  in  the 
modern  Christinas  j>antominie,  Tiiis  species  of  play 
is  divided  into  two  ] tarts — the  one,  the  introduction, 
or  opening ;  the  other,  the  harlequinade.  Both 
divisions  of  this  kind  of  play,  but  particularly  the 
opening,  were  wont  to  l>e  acted  in  dumb-show,  and 
at  one  time  the  same  performers  used  to  play  all 
through  the  piece  ;  the  idea  of  which  was  a  story  of 
love,  interspersed  with  grotesque  elements.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  the  plot,  a  fairy  was  employed  to 
transform  the  tyrant  and  his  abettor  into  Clown 
and  Pantaloon,  and  the  lovers  into  Harlequin  and 
Columbine ;  and  the  motley  quartett  were  sent 
away  for  a  period  on  a  tour  or  chace.  the  termin- 
ation of  which  took  place  at  the  will  of  the  good 
fairy.  During  this  chase,  the  object  of  the  Clown 
ouglit  to  bo  the  capture  of  Columbine ;  but  Harle- 
quin, who  is  provided  by  tho  fairy  with  a  magic 
sword,  tho  loss  of  which  renders  him  helpless, 
is  usually  able  to  thwart  all  his  designs,  and 
protect  his  mistress.  A  svmbolical  meaning 
may,  no  doubt,  bo  found  at  tne  bottom  of  such 
representations,  at  least  in  many  of  their  parts; 
but  as,  in  their  modern  form,  they  are  a  jumble  of 
fragments  from  older  scenic  entertainments,  any- 
thing like  a  consistent  scheme  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  As  to  the  characters,  the  prototypes  of  the 
Clown  and  Harlequin  may  be  traced  tack  to  the 
Roman  AteUame  (q.  v.).  The  arlechino  (Fr.  arle- 
7111/1)  of  the  early  Italian  dramatic  entertainments 
was  a  satirist  and  practical  jester  of  a  similar  type 
to  the  modern  English  Clown.  As  civilisation 
advanced,  the  character  gradually  became  more 
refined,  then  was  conlincd  to  the  ballet,  and  at  last 
disappeared  from  the  regular  stage.  He  still  figures 
in  the  improvised  plays  of  the  Italians.  In  English 
pantomimes,  the  Clown  is  the  prime  mover  in  the 
"comic  business;'  and  there  are  often  two,  tha 
'  talking'  Clown,  and  the '  tumbling '  Clown,  who  acta 
chiefly  as  an  acrobat  The  Clown  is  also  a  never- 
failing  adjunct  in  circus  entertaiumeuts.  Pantaloon 
is  usually  represented  as  a  very  senile  til  man,  tha 
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butt  of  the  Clown,  and  the  aider  ami  abettor  of 
that  person's  comic  villainy.  This  personage  is 
knocked  alxiut  and  well  cuffed  by  every  oue ;  he 
generally,  therefore,  wears  a  stuffed  dreaa,  iu  order 
to  protect  himself  from  accident  Columbine,  the 
lover  of  Harlequin,  has  nothing  to  do  all  through 
the  piece  but  to  drew  well,  look  pretty,  and  dance 
her  beat.  The  character  of  Columbine  is  usually 
represented  by  a  well-trained  dancer.  Harlequin 
wears  a  tight  dress  sewn  over  with  spangle*. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occiijiation*  require 
to  be  trained  to  it  from  infancy.  To  make  a  good 
Clown  or  Harlequin  (in  the  continental  and  original 
sense  of  the  word)  requires  decided  genius  ;  and 
though  the  role  may  seem  the  lowest  in  the  dramatic 
art,  lasting  Eurojiean  reputations  have  been  obtained 
in  it,  aa  by  the  English  clown,  Grinialdi,  and  the 
famous  French  Carhn  (1713-1783). 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK  (Clangula  hidrionita),  a 
species  of  Garrot  (q.  v.),  which  receives  its  name 
from  its  variegated  markings,  chicily  white,  gray, 


Harlequin  Duck,  Hale  and  Female  (Clangula 
hittrionieu). 


and  black.  It  inhabits  the  arctic  regions,  where  it 
is  found  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  on  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  of  the  British 
islauds.  Iu  America,  it  is  pretty  plentiful  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  17  inches. 

HARLEY,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  akd 
Moktimkk,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  an  active 
partisan  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  descended  from  an  illustrious  Herefordshire 
family,  was  born  in  London  in  1601.  H.  entered 
parliament,  being  returned  for  the  Cornish  borough 
of  Tregony,  as  a  Whig ;  but  he  soon  began  to  vote 
and  speak  against  his  ]>arty ;  and  policy  and  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  choice,  made  him  an  anti-disscutcr 
and  au  ardent  Ton*.  He  shortly  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
and  practice,  a  study  not  much  pursued  in  those 
days ;  and  in  the  parliament,  which  met  under 
the  chieftainship  of  Rochester  and  Godolphin,  in 
February  1701,  he  was,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
speaker.  IL  retained  this  ]to«t,  having  )>een  twice 
re-elected,  till  April  1704,  when  he  became  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  conviction  of  H.'s  secretary 
for  treasonable  correspondence  with  Frauce  caused 
his  master,  though  entirely  exculpated,  to  resign 
his  office  in  February  1708.  H.  remained  out  of 
«x>wer  two  years,  long  enough,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs  Masham,  to  completely  undermine  the 
power  of  the  Whigs.    In  August  1710,  Godolphin 


was  dismissed,  and  IL  was  appointed  to  his  p>st 
I  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  brought  1m>  k 
the  Tories  An  eveut  occurred  in  1711.  which 
raised  H.  to  the  acme  of  ]K>pularity.  A  French 
priest  and  spy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis 
do  Guischard,  being  brought  before  the  council 
on  the  8th  March,  on  the  charge  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  France,  rushed  upon  H,  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  His  life  was  said 
to  have  been  iu  danger,  and  recovering,  he  was 
congratulated  by  parliament  on  his  escape,  created 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  decorated!  with  the 
Garter,  and  in  the  following  May  appointed  lord- 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  point, 
I  H.'s  course  was  downwards  :  he  was  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  was  destitute  of  that  indis|iens- 
able  quality  for  a  premier— decision  of  character. 
Macaulay  hail  but  a  mean  opinion  of  H.  as  a  states- 
man, yet  he  gives  him,  as  a  man,  a  higher  character 
than  could  be  given  to  any  other  politician  of  the 
time.  The  principal  act  of  H.'s  administration 
was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :  though  England  might 
have  obtained  better  terms,  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  the  jieace  was, 
at  all  events,  popular.  H  ceased  to  {my  court  to 
Ijuly  Masham,  and  the  unscrupulous  Bohngbroke 
succeeded  in  getting  him  dismissed  on  July  27, 
1714.  Lord  Oxford  was  dismissed  on  Tuesday — 
Bohngbroke  Itccanic  premier — and  the  queen  died 
on  Sunday.  George  L  was  proclaimed,  ami  Bohng- 
broke tied  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained  to  meet 
his  fate.  Ho  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  brought  to  trial :  the  two 
Houses  quarrelled  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and 
the  Commons  having  in  auger  refuted  to  take  any 
part  in  the  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Peers, 
and  released.  He  Bjient  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement— the  friend  of  scholars  and  men  of 
letters— the  founder  of  a  collection  of  books  and 
MSS,  which  perpetuates  Ins  MM  ami  «ln.i  May 
21,  1724. 

HA'RLINGEN  (Frisian,  Harm),  a  flourishing 
seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  ol  West 
Friesland,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuidcr  Zee,  aU>ut 
Itf  utiles  north- north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  former  towu  that  was  cugulicd  iu 
the  sea  in  1134,  and  is  itself  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean  by  one  of  the  largest  dykes 
in  Holland,  which  is  40  feet  high,  and  fenced  in 
along  its  base  by  three  rows  of  piles  driven  into 
the  ground.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade  with 
Norway  and  England,  butter  being  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  Pop.  9000,  who  employ 
themselves  in  commerce,  salt-rehning.  sadcloth- 
manufacturing,  brick-making,  Ac. 

HA'RMALINE  A>D  HARMINE  are  vegetable 
bases  occurring  in  the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Pryiinum  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue,  a  plant  that  grows 
abundantly  in  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  whose  seeds  are  usccl  in  dyeing  silk,  to  which 
they  import  various  shades  of  red.  JJarmaline 
(CtaH, ,S',0,),  when  pure,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms  ;  but  its  salts  are  yellow,  and  oxidising 
agents  transform  it  into  a  red  colouring  matter, 
which  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  Harmala  Jtfd  of  com- 
merce, JIarmine  (C,«HltNtOt)  may  be  obtained 
by  oxidation  from  harmoline.  It  crystallises  in 
delicate  prisms,  and  forms  colourless  salts. 

The  Ptganum  harmala  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Zygupht/llacrai.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
with  smooth  linear  pinnate  or  bipiunate  leaves,  and 
solitary  white  flowers.  The  needs  are  said  to  pos- 
sess narcotic  properties,  and  the  Emperor  Sol y  man 
is  reported  to  have  kept  himself  intoxicated  by 
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eating  them.  They  are  used  by  tho  Turks  aa  a 
apice. 

HARMA'TTAN,  a  dry  hot  wind,  prevalent  on 
tho  Guinea  coast  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  blowing  from  tho  interior  to  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  in  geuerally  accompanied  by  a  fog,  through 
"which  the  sun  appears  of  a  pale-red  colour.  It  haa 
a  hurtful  effect  on  vegetation,  and  also  unpleasantly 
affects  the  human  body,  drying  up  tho  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  even  causing  tho  skin  to  peel  ofT. 
It,  however,  ha*  tho  good  effect  of  checking  epi- 
demics, and  curing  dyscutery,  fever*,  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  harmattaa  is  the  same  as  tho  Sirocco 
(q.  v.)  of  Italy. 

HARMO'DITJS  AJfD  ARISTOGEITON,  two 
Athenians  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  who 
murdered  (.r»14  B.C.)  Hipparchus,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  'tyrant'  Hippias,  on  account  of  an 
insult  offered  by  him  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius. 
They  meant  to  kill  Hippias  also,  with  a  view  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  I'isistratidxe,  but  in  this  they 
did  not  succeed.  H.  was  cut  down  by  the  body- 
guard immediately  after  the  murder  of  Hipparchus. 
A.  fled,  but  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed. 
As  Hippias  was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years 
later,  H.  and  A  naturally  came  to  l>e  regarded  as 
patriotic  martyr* ;  and  in  this  light  they  ap|>ear  in 
all  subsequent  Greek  history.  They  received  divine 
honour*  from  tho  Athenians,  and  had  statues  raised 
to  their  memory.  A  very  beautiful  drinking-song 
on  this  subject  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek 
Scholia. 

HARMONIC  PROPORTION.  Three  num- 
bers  are  said  to  be  in  harmonic  projiortion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third,  otherwise  harmonic  proportion  is 
that  which  sulssists  between  the  reciprocals  of  num- 
bers which  are  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Tims, 
3,  5,  7,  &c.,  being  in  arithmetical  proportion,  \,  1,  i, 
Ac,  are  in  harmonic  proportion.    In  geometry,  a  line 
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AB  is  said  to  be  harmonically  divided  when  two 
points  are  taken,  one  in  the  line,  and  the  other  in 
the  line  produced,  as  C,  and  D ;  such  that  AC  : 
CB  :  :  AD  :  DB.  When  the  lino  is  thus  divided, 
AD,  CD,  and  BD,  aro  in  harmonic  proj>ortion. 
A  harmonic  progression  is  a  series  of  numl>ers  in 
harmonic  proportion,  as  the  series  formed  by  the 
reciprocals  of  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical 
series. 

HARM  O' NIC  A,  a  musical  instrument  of  a 
fascinating  quality  of  sound,  invented  bv  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  sound  of  which  was  produced  from 
glass  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  half  globe,  which  was 
put  into  a  revolving  motion  on  its  centre,  while  the 
rim  was  touched  by  the  finger.  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  dated  13th  July  1762,  to  Padre  Beccaria,  at 
Turin,  mentions  the  history  of  his  invention.  It  had 
already  t«en  known  that  beautiful  sounds  could  be 
produced  by  friction  of  the  finger  on  the  rim  of 
an  ordinary  drinking-glass.  An  Irishman,  named 
Puckcridge,  was  the  first  who  hit  on  the  idea  of 
playing  airs  on  a  row  of  glasses,  which  he  tuned  by 
putting  water  into  each.  Ho  performed  publicly 
in  London ;  but  he  and  his  glasses  were  burned  in 
tho  great  fire  in  London  in  175**.  When  Franklin 
finished  his  invention,  he  found  an  excellent  per- 
former in  a  Miss  Davis,  to  whom  he  made  a  present 
of  his  harmonica.  Miss  Davis,  in  1765,  performed 
on  the  harmonica  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  large 
cities  of  Germany  with  great  effect  This  fascin- 
ating instrument  found  mauv  admirers  but 


of  them  ever  succeeded  in  improving  it  The  com- 
pass of  its  notes  was  from  C  to  F,  including  all  the 
chromatic  semitones.  The  producing  of  the  sound 
by  the  poiuts  of  tho  fingers  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  the  performer  as  in  some  instances 
to  cause  fainting  fits.  All  attempts  to  make  tho 
harmonica,  through  means  of  keys,  easier  for  amateurs, 
ended  in  failure,  as  no  substance  was  found  to  act  as 
a  substitute  for  the  human  finger,  which  doubtless 
imparted  an  expression  to  the  sound  which  no  dead 
substance  could  jiosaess.  The  harmonica  gave  rise 
to  a  host  of  similar  instruments  by  Chladmi, 
Kaufmann,  Rieffelscn,  and  others,  which  were  not 
eminently  successful.  Other  instruments  of  no 
merit  or  importance  took  the  same  name,  but  had 
not  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  original 
The  harmonica  was  somewhat  similar  to  tho  instru- 
ment now  known  as  musical -glasses. 

HARMONICA,  Chemical.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  musical  note  which  is  evolved  when  a  long 
dry  tube,  open  at  lioth  ends,  iB  held  over  a  jet  of 
burning  hydrogen.  A  rapid  current  is  produced 
through  the  tube,  which  occasions  a  flickering,  and 
is  attended  by  a  series  of  small  explosions  that 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  at  such  regular 
intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  whoso 
pitch  and  quality  vary  with  the  length,  thickness, 
and  diameter  of  the  tube.    The  explanation  of  this 

1>henoincnon,  which  waadiscovered  by  Lam|tadius,  but 
oug  remained  unaccounted  for,  is  due  to  Faraday. 
A  curious  modification  of  the  experiment  is  given 
by  Bottger,  in  the  94th  voL  of  Poggendortt's  Annate*, 
1855. 

HARMO'NICS,  the  accessory,  or  concomitant 
sounds  which  are  produced  by  a  fundamental  musi- 
cal sound,  either  naturally,  or  by  a  division  into 
aliquot  parts.  Every  musical  sound,  although  to  tho 
ordinary  ear  it  appears  to  be  only  ono  sound,  will, 
on  close  observation,  be  perceived  to  consist  of  a 
principal  or  fundamental  sound,  accom|>aiued  by 
other  feeble  acute  sounds  in  perfect  harmony  (sec 
Harmony).  The  existence  of  such  accompanying 
sounds,  which  aro  called  harmonics,  can  be  best 
demonstrated  by  the  vibrations  of  a  string  stretched 
between  two  points,  or  bridges.  Kight  feet  is  a 
good  length  for  such  a  string,  although  16  feet, 
or  even  32,  would  be  lietter,  from  bridge  to  bridge. 
A  scale  or  measure,  accurately  dividing  tho  length 
of  tho  string  into  aliquot  parts,  from  j  up  to 
is  plaecd  alongside  of  it  When  a  violin-bow  is 
drawn  across  the  string,  it  vibratos  from  end  to 
end,  and  gives  out  its  fundamental  sound.  Divide 
the  string  into  halves  by  slightly  touching  it  with 
the  finger  at  tho  mark  •}  on  the  scale,  or  better, 
with  a  stretched  thread  lightly  pressed  ujkju  it 
at  that  point;  when  sounded,  it  will  be  found  to 
vibrate  in  two  halves,  each  part  vibrating  as  fast 
again  as  the  entire  string,  and  producing  a  sound 
an  octave  above  the  fundamental  one,  or  as  2  to  1. 
Divide  in  the  samo  manner  at  },  and  tho  sound 
produced  is  the  fifth  above  the  last  octave,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  touch  tho  string  on  more  than  one  of  the 
points  of  tho  division,  for  the  long  side  of  the 
string  always  divides  of  itself  naturally,  which 
can  be  seen  by  tho  eye.  The  itarts  where  the  string 
,  seems  at  rest,  are  called  the  nodal  tmints.  Divide 
■  as  before  at  J,  and  the  second  octave  above  the 
]  lowest  sound  is  heard,  being  to  the  first  octave  aa 
,  4  to  2.  At  i  the  major  third  above  the  last  octave 
is  found,  being  as  5  to  4  At  J  tho  octave  of  the 
former  fifth,  3  to  2.  At  f  we  find  the  true  flat 
seventh,  or  7  to  4 ;  at  ^,  again  the  octave  of  the 
lowest ;  at  I  the  major  second,  or  9  to  ;  and 
above  this,  at  ,V  TV  A.  we  find  the  octaves  ttf  the 
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major  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  flat  seventh ;  while 
at  we  obtain  the  sharp  seventh,  or  15  to  8 ; 
and  at  ,',T   another  octave  of  the  fundamental  j 


sound.    The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  I  violoncello. 


harmonics  arise,  assuming  that  the  string,  at  its 
full  length,  sounds  the  note  C  on  the  second  ledger 
line  below  the  baas  staff,  or  lowest  string  on  a 


Notes 


8 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  12  14  15  16 
C     COCE     GBbCDE      O    Bb     B>|  0 

From  these  harmonics,  the  true  ratios  of  all  the  I  fundamental  key-note,  are  found,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in  relation  to  a  [  perfect  tune ;  they  are  as  follows : 


Degrees  of  the  scale, 
Notes  of  the  scale,  . 
Ratios  to  key-note,  . 


l  ii.  iil  rv.  v.  vl  vn.  viil 

CDEPGAB  0 
i    I    4     I     i     \  V 


Assuming  24  as  the  number  of  vibrations  |  the  scale 
of  0  in  any  given  time,  the  other  notes   of  |  thus : 

Notes  of  the  scale,  ODE  F 

In  whole  numbers,  24    27    30  32 


A  B 
40  45 


in  whole 

C 
48 


In  the  artificial  division  of  the  octave  into 
a  chromatic  scale  of  twelve  equal  semitones,  all 
the  intervals  must  necessarily  be  made  somewhat 
imperfect,  which  is  called  temperament  (see  Tem- 
perament). This  must  be  especially  attended  to 
in  keyed  instruments.  Singers,  nnd  jierformers  on 
stringed  instruments,  are  guided  by  their  ear,  being 
free  from  the  fetters  of  fixed  notes,  to  which 
keyed  instruments  are  necessarily  subject.  Even 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  as  produced  by  the 
harmonics,  it  will  be  found,  on  analysis,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  temperament  is  required  to  make 
the  fifths  within  the  octave  equaL  For  example,  the 
fifths  from  F  to  C,  and  from  E  to  B,  will  be  found 
to  be  accurately  the  same  as  the  fifth  from  0  to  G 
— viz.,  J  ;  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  reducing 
their  respective  numbers  to  the  lowest  fraction  ; 


C  is  \\ 


to 


from  E  to  B  is 


« ■.      >  . 

..  5         3  • 

must 


thus,  F  t> 

while  from  D  to  A,  which  in  practical  nuisu 
also  be  treated  as  a  fifth,  will  he  found  to  tie  too 
flat;  thus,  1)  to  A  is  }I,  which  cannot  Iks  reduced 
to  j  ;  but  when  Wh  are  brought  to  the  fractious  of 
a  common  denominator,  which  is  done  by  multiply- 
ing by  2  =  J",,  and  j  by  27  =  i\.  it  is  shewn  that 
D  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  nature,  is  flatter  than  a 
perfect  fifth,  in  the  proportion  of  81  to  80 ;  so  that 
without  temperament  A  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
a  perfect  major  sixth  to  C,  as  a  key-note,  and  also 
a  perfect  fifth  to  It,  the  true  major  second  of  C. 

HARMO'XIUM,  a  musical  instrument  of  modern 
invention,  for  which  there  are  many  claimants.  The 
principle  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  harmonium  are 
produced,  is  called  the  free  viljratimj  reed,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  modern  discovery,  but  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  known  in  China  long  before  it 
was  ever  beard  of  in  Europe.    Its  construction  is  as 
follows :  A  narrow  rectangular  slit  being  made  in  a 
piece  of  brass-plate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick-  i 
ness,  a  thin  elastic  spring  of  the  same  metal,  and  of  | 
nearly  the  exact  breadth  of  the  slit,  is  fixed  at  one  I 
end  by  two  small  rivets  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  ' 
close  to  one  end  of  the  slit,  being  so  adjusted  as 
to  fill  the  area  of  the  slit,  and  that  when  pressed 
into  it  at  the  free  end,  it  may  pass  inwards  without 
touching  the  end  or  the  sides  of  the  slit,  and  when 
ieit  to  itself  it  shall  return  back  to  its  position  of  ! 


covering  the  slit  The  spring  at  the  free  end  is 
permanently  bent  a  very  little  outwards.  When 
a  current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  slit,  the 
spring  is  put  into  vibration,  and  produces  a  con- 
tinuous musical  sound,  acute  or  grave,  according  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  vibrations.  This 
kind  ot  reed  is  termed  •  free,'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  reed  of  the  organ-pi]>et  the  spring  or  tongue 
of  which  entirely  covers  an  oblong  slit,  in  the  side 
of  a  brass  tul>e  clewed  at  one  end,  and  vibrates 
against  the  checks  <>r  outside  of  the  slit,  instead 
of  within  it.  After  many  attempts,  in  various 
countries,  to  construct  a  keyed  instrument  of  really 
a  useful  kind  with  the  free  reed,  Debain  of  Paris 
produced  his  invention  of  the  harmonium,  which 
became  more  or  less  the  model  of  all  the  others 
that  have  followed  The  harmonium  occupies  com- 
paratively but  little  space,  being  only  about  3  feet 
3  inches  nigh,  and  3  feet  9  inches  broad ;  the  depth 
being  according  to  the  number  of  the  stops.  It 
has  a  compass  of  five  octaves  of  keys  from  C  to 
C,  the  key-board  being  placed  on  the  top,  imme- 
diately below  the  lid.  Under  the  key-board  is 
the  wind-box,  on  which  aro  valves  for  each  key; 
while  Wow  the  valves,  and  inside  of  the  wind- 
box,  the  different  rows  of  reeds  are  placed.  The 
sizes  of  the  reeds  differ,  according  to  pitch,  from 
about  3}  inches  long  to  1  inch  ;  and  the  quality  of 
sound  is  affected  and  modified  by  the  breadth  of  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  the  shape  of  the 
aj>erture  in  the  wind-box  covered  by  the  valve.  The 
pressure  of  wind  is  from  a  bellows  with  two  feeders, 
which  the  player  moves  alternately  with  his  feet, 
filling  a  magazine,  similar  to  the  bellows  of  a  small 
organ.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down,  the  valve 
Wow  it  opens,  and  the  w  ind,  which  has  access  from 
the  bellows  to  the  wind-box,  rushes  through  the  slit 
of  the  reed,  and  produces  a  sound  which  continue* 
while  the  valve  is  kept  open.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  free  reed  that  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  wind  does  not  alter  the  pitch  of  the 
sound,  but  merely  increases  or  diminishes  its  volume. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  peculiarity  to  effect,  in 
the  harmonium,  a  beautifully  expressive  swell,  or 
diminution  in  the  sound,  by  gradually  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  vibrations 
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of  the  spring  being  like  those  of  a  pendulum, 
isochronous,  remain  fixed  in  rapidity  or  slowness, 
according  to  the  length  and  elasticity  of  the  vibrat- 
ing Blip  of  metal,  and  thuB  regulate  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  without  reference  to  the  pressure  of  wind. 
For  the  deep  bass-notes  the  springs  arc  heavily 
loaded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make  them  vibrate  slowly ; 
while  in  the  higher  notes  they  are  made  thinner  at 
that  end.  Harmoniums  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  one  row  of  reeds  (or  vibrators,  as  they  are 
now  called)  to  four  or  more  rows;  each  row  is 
divided  near  the  middle,  between  an  E  and  F ;  and 
each  half  has  it*  separate  draw-stop.  Lately,  a 
•knee'  movement,  erroneously  called  a  pedal,  for 
producing  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  on  either  bass 
or  treble,  has  been  attached.  Some  harmoniums  arc 
made  with  two  rows  of  keys,  thus  affording  a  greater 
variety  in  playing  solo  with  an  accompaniment ; 
and  for  more  skilful  performers,  pedal-keys  for  the 
feet,  like  those  of  a  church  organ,  are  added.  The 
manufacture  of  the  harmonium  in  Paris  has,  of 
late  years,  increased  almost  incredibly.  The  various 
parts  of  the  harmonium  can  now  l»e  got  made  there, 
and  furnished  from  a  single  reed  to  a  complete  set 
Many  attempts  were  formerly  made  in  England 
to  accomplish  the  making  of  a  similar  instrument 
called  the  sernphine,  but  it  was  a  much  inferior 
instrument,  although  more  expensive.  Even  uow, 
the  harmoniums  said  to  be  made  in  this  country,  arc 
all  got  piecemeal  from  Paris,  and  put  together  in 
London.  The  beat  makers  in  Paris  are  Dcliain 
and  Alexandre ;  and  in  Germany,  Schiedmaycr  of 
Stuttgart  and  Kaufmanu  of  Dresden.  The  latter  is 
the  inventor  of  the  I'erruwujn  action  for  the  har- 
monium, which  consists  of  a  small  hammer  like  that 
of  a  pianoforte,  which  strikes  a  Idow  on  the  vibrator 
the  moment  the  key  is  pressed  down,  and  sets  it 
instantly  into  vibration,  thus  assisting  the  action  of 
the  w  ind.  Harmoniums  may  now  lie  had  of  various 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  prices  from  £5  to  £RQ.  Valuable 
chiefly  for  accomi>anying  psalmody,  they  suitably 
take  the  place  01  organs  in  temporary  places  of 
public  worship,  or  among  the  less  opulent  class  of 
congregations.  For  domestic  use,  they  are  not  likely 
to  supersede  the  pianoforte,  but  jiossessing  the  im- 

Grtiint  advantage  of  not  going  out  of  tune  through 
midity  of  atmosphere,  they  will  be  found  available 
where  pianos  cannot  properly  be  kept. 

HARMONY  (Or.,  a  joining  or  fitting  of  pieces 
into  one  another),  in  Music,  is  understood  to  1*}  the 
union  of  sounds  which  individually  appear  different, 
but  when  heard  together,  form  a  collective  sound 
called  a  chord  (sec  Chord)  ;  or  it  may  be  explained 
as  the  melting  or  flowing  together  of  several  sounds 
into,  as  it  were,  one  sound ;  in  consequence  of,  or 
arising  from,  the  consonant  nature  of  their  relative 
proportions  to  a  fundamental  sound.  All  musical 
compositions  can  be  reduced  to  a  fundamental 
harmony  of  successive  chords,  which,  in  their  pro- 
gression, are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  theory  of 
music.  Dissonant,  as  well  as  consonant,  chords  are 
included  as  forming  harmony,  as  they  are  a  union 
of  several  sounds  that  have  but  one  fundamental 
sound,  or  lkass  note,  in  common.  The  harmony 
of  chords  can  either  be  close  or  spread,  which 
the  position  or  distance  of  the  sounds  or  intervals 
from  one  to  another,  forming  the  chords,  determines. 
Close  harmony  is  when  the  sounds  composing  each 
chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  no 
sound  l>elonging  to  the  chord  could  again  be  inter- 
posed between  any  of  those  already  present.  Spread 
narmony  is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  some 
of  them  might  be  again  interposed  between  the  parts 
of  those  sounds  already  present  Close  harmony 
generally  takes  place  in  music  in  which  there  exists 


a  near  relationship  among  the  different  parts,  as  in 
compositions  for  four  male  voices,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  unavoidable,  and  spread  harmony  impos- 
sible. In  choruses  for  mixed:  voices,  and  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  spread  harmony  is  more  used, 
and  the  intervals  of  the  chords  are  frequently 
inverted,  which  produces  what  is  called  double 
Counterpoint  (q.  v.).  In  the  inversion  of  inter- 
vals, great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  con- 
of  such  intervals  as  become 


secutive  progression  of  such  intervals  as  become 
fifths  by  inversion  ;  also  that  an  alto  part  should 
never  approach  nearer  a  bass  part  than  the  distance 
of  an  octave.  Close  and  spread  harmony  are  often 
mixed,  in  order  that  individual  parts  may  become 
more  melodious  and  easier  to  sing,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  unpleasant  or  abrupt  skips  in  the  melody; 
J  or  to  avoid  an  equally  faulty  monotonous  formality 
I  of  movement. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  every  chord, 
whether  consonant  or  dissonant,  forms  harmony,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  any  combination  of 
sounds  which  one  may  choose  to  sound  together  is 
harmony.  A  dissonant  chord  treated  as  harmony 
is  always  judged  of  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  different  intervals,  of  which  there  are  often 
some  that  are  treated  as  dissonances,  although  they 
are  fundamentally  consonances,  only  more  or  less 
imperfect  All  harmony  in  music  is  derived  from 
what  are  called  the  aliquot  ton<  -  \Yh<'ii  a  string 
is  made  to  vibrate,  we  at  first  think  that  we  only 
hear  one  sound ;  but  on  closer  and  more  careful 
observation,  we  easily  discover  that  the  fundamental 
sound,  particidarly  when  it  is  a  deep  one,  is  accom- 
jwnicd  by  others  in  the  most  j*rfect  harmony.  The 
accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  of  which  the 
chords  in  music  are  fanned,  and  on  which  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  harmony  in  musio 
is  built  From  the  mathematical  proportions  and 
the  relations  of  the  accompanying  sounds  to  the 
fundamental  or  principal  sound  from  which  they  all 
arise  (see  Harmonics),  it  follows  that  harmony,  in 
its  firnt  and  natural  state,  can  only  lie  in  four  parts, 
and  it  is  then  called  perfect,  or  complete  ;  in  op|>osi- 
tion  to  harmony  of  two  or  three  parts  which  cannot 
be  complete,  as  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  chords, 
essential  to  characterise  the  key  or  scale,  may  be 
awauting.  A  four- part  harmony  may  be  so  arranged 
that  five,  or  even  more  parts  may  appear,  by  means 
of  doubling  one  or  more  of  the  intervals  in  the 
octave.  From  this  increasing  of  the  parts  arises 
what  is  called  the  suliordinate  harmony,  accompany- 
ing the  principal  or  fundamental  In  order  to  avoid 
faulty  progressions  in  the  subonlinate  han>tony,  care 
must  be  taken  to  strictly  oliserve  the  ndes  which 
apply  to  the  intervals  in  their  fundamental  state. 
The  purpose  of  the  subordinate  harmony  is  only 
that  of  ornamenting  the  original,  which  the  Germans 
call  frjurirung,  commonly  called  figured  harmony, 
but  should  be  more  pmtterly  called  florid  counter- 
point If  it  be  admitted  that  the  intervals  and 
chords  that  are  most  consonant  are  also  most 
harmonious,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  union  of 
similar  sounds  must  be  the  most  periect,  therefore 
the  order  of  perfection  in  which  they  rank  munt  arise 
from  their  mathematical  proportions  in  relation  to 
the  fundamental  sound  or  unison.  The  common 
chord  of  a  third,  fifth,  and  octave  to  a  bass  note 
is  the  most  pure  and  perfect  harmony  ;  after  which 
follow  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  and  the  chord  of  the 
ninth.  The  inversions  of  any  of  these  chords  are  all 
in  various  degrees  less  perfect  than  their  original 
fundamental  harmony.  The  ttosition  of  the  inter  rate 
in  respect  to  the  fundamental  note  is  also  an  element 
in  the  purity  of  rhords  ;  as,  for  example,  a  chord  of 
the  seventh  in  close  tiarmony,  is  far  less  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  than  it  is  in  spread  harmony,  where 
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the  different  intervals  are  at,  or  near,  their  natural 
distances  from  the  fundamental  note.  Such  con- 
siderations are  of  great  ini|iortance  to  the  musician 
who  has  to  accompany  from  a  figured  boss  ;  and  also 
to  organ- builders  in  arranging  the  composition  of 
mixture-stops.  Harmony,  in  modern  music,  is  there- 
fore  a  succession  of  chords  according  to  certain  laws. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  science,  the  laws  of  harmony 
were  most  arbitrary.  Nature  presents  us  with 
solitary  chords,  but  she  do<*s  not  establish  their 
succession.  A  collection  of  chords  is  not  music,  any 
more  than  a  collection  of  words  is  a  speech.  Music, 
like  a  discourse,  must  also  have  its  piirases,  periods, 
punctuation,  Ae»,  and  all  in  harmony.  The  most 
useful  works  on  harmony  are  those  of  Dr  Marx, 
Professor  Dehn,  and  Dr  Fred.  Schneider. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  nar- 
rati ves  of  the  Evangelists,  and  especially  those  of  the 
first  three,  are  in  many  things  close  repetitions  of 
each  other,  and  not  unfrequently  relate  the  same 
incident  in  words  which  arc  all  but  identical.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  exhibit  seemingly 
grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facta  or  of  circum- 
stances ;  one  relating  an  occurrence  not  noticed 
by  another,  or  placing  an  occurrence  at  a  time 
or  in  circumstances  which  it  ia  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  narratives  of  his  brother-evangelists.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Christian  literature  this 
difficulty  was  felt,  and  with  a  view  to  its  more 
complete  ami  easy  elucidation,  the  passages  of  the 
several  gospels  which  bore  upon  each  subject  or 
incident  were  collected  for  the  pui-pose  of  com- 
parwon  and  of  mutual  illustration.  The  title  under 
which  the  earliest  compilation  of  this  nature, 
which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  tho  2d  c,  was 
known  was  lHate*«aron,  because  it  consisted  of 
extracts  from  the  /our  Evangelists.  The  author  of 
this  compilation  was  the  heretic  Tatian,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
own  |>eculiar  opinions  as  to  the  unreality  of  the 
flesh  of  our  Lord,  he  omitted  from  his  collection 
the  entire  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus  as  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Eusebins, 
Heel.  Hut.  iv.  29).  St  Jerome  states  that  a  similar 
harmony  was  compiled  about  the  same  time  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioeh,  although  no  trace  of  such 
a  work  is  now  discoverable ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  the  celebrated  Neo  platonist 
convert,  Amnioniua  Saccas,  undertook  a  new  iJia- 
tetsaron,  which  formed  the  baxis  of  the  well-known 
Ten  Index**,  or  canons,  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Greek  text,  by  Euscbius,  which 
were  afterwards  adapted  to  the  Latin  text  by  St 
Jerome,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  the 
concordance  of  tho  goaiiels  by  readers  both  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Latin  text,  down  to  the  16th 
century.  The  canons  of  Eusebius  consist  of  ten 
tables.  Of  these,  the  first,  which  contains  four 
columns,  exhibits  all  the  passages  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  four  gospels ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  contain  three  columns,  and  shew  the  passages 
which  are  found  in  any  three  of  the  gospels ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  in 
two  columns,  and  shew  the  passages  which  occur 
in  any  two  of  the  gospels  ;  and  the  tenth  contains 
the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the 
gospel  narratives.  The  convenience  and  utility  of 
such  a  scheme  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it  has 
led  in  later  times  to  the  numerous  and  useful  com- 
pilations, Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
anown  under  the  name  of  Synopses  of  the  Gospels, 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  which  are  enumerated 
by  Tiacheudorf  in  the  introduction  to  his  own 
Hynoi+ta  Kvanyelicce,  p.  9,  and  folL 

HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES.    Many  of 


the  ancients  supposed  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets  to  produce  a  kind  of  music,  which  they 
called  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  They  attributed 
this  music  to  tho  various  proportionate  impressions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  acting  at 
proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
harmonies  of  tho  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

HARMS,  Clacs,  a  distinguished  German  divine, 
was  born  25th  May  1778,  at  Fahratedt,  in  South 
Ditmarsch.  In  1797  he  went  to  the  gymnasium 
at  Mcldorf,  and  in  1799  to  the  university  of  Kiel. 
The  ratioualism  of  the  time,  in  which  he  had 
been  to  somo  extent  educated,  failed  to  give  him 
satisfaction ;  and  Schlciermachcr's  Ueden  itlxr  die 
Religion  at  last  settled  his  faith.  After  sup]  totting 
himself  as  family  tutor  from  1802  till  18DG.  he  was 
ap|Hiinted  Dean  of  Lunden,  in  Northern  Ditmarsch, 
whence  he  was  called,  in  1816,  to  Kiel,  as  arch* 
deacon  and  afternoon-preacher  in  the  Nicolai-Kirche. 
Next  year,  shortly  before  the  tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  he  issued,  in  defence  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  95  theses  under  the  title, 
Dat  find  die  95  Thete*  oder  Strtittatze  Dr  Luther  $. 
These  produced  a  deep  impression  throughout 
Germany,  and  brought  him  a  call  to  be  bishop  of  the 
consistory  about  to  be  instituted  for  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Russia.  This,  as  well  as  a  call  iu  1834 
to  succeed  Schh-iermacher  in  Trinity  Church,  licrlin, 
H.  refused.  In  1835,  he  was  made  chief  pastor  aud 
provost  in  Kiel,  but  was  compelled  to  resign,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  almost  total  blindness. 
|  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  devoted 
|  to  literary  activity.    He  died  1st  February  1855. 

H.'s  published  works  are  chiefly  sermons,  which  may 
,  lie  rcckoued  among  the  best  specimens  uf  modern 
■  pulpit  eloquence  in  Germany.  Of  these,  the  most 
famous  arc  his  WiutTjmttille  (1S(>8,  Ote  Aull.  1846) 
and  Somwerpottillc  (1815,  fitc  Aufl.  1846),  to  which 
a  new  series  was  added— AVue  Winler/tfutillr  (1826) 
and  Xeue  SttmmerftoMille  (1827).— On  H.'s  life  may 
be  consulted  Donier's  JiUitlrr  «/«r  Eriuurruwj  an 
daM  JultUaum  tw»  //.  (1842).  and  Jf.'s  Lebent- 
btachreibuwj,  vrr/a/mt  txw  ifirn  «elhtt  (1851). 

HA'RO,  a  small  town  of  S]>ain,  in  the  province  of 
LogroAo,  and  26  miles  west-north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  right  batik  of  the  Ebro.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hats,  leather,  brandy,  anil  liqueurs.  Much  wine  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  6000. 

HAROLD  I.  (1035—1040),  (suraamed  Harefoot, 
probably  on  account  of  his  swiftness  in  running), 
was  the  younger  of  Canute's  two  sons,  by  his  first 
wife  Alfgiva.  According  to  agreement  on  Canute's 
second  marriage,  his  son  by  Emma  was  to  inherit 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Danish  throne  :  this  son, 
Hardicanute,  was,  however,  in  Denmark  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  being  very  uii|»op«ilar 
with  the  Danish  part  of  the  ]x>pulation  in  Kugland, 
lost  half  of  his  kiugdom.  Leofric,  Karl  of  Mercia, 
led  the  cause  of  H.,  wliilc  the  |towcrful  Earl  Godwin 
espoused  that  of  Hardicanute.  Civil  war  was 
happily  averted  by  a  compromise,  and  the  kingdom 
was  divided.  H.  took  London,  with  all  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Thames;  while  the  possession  of  the 
south  was  given  up  to  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  who 
fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  established 
her  authority  over  her  son's  share  of  the  jiartition. 
hx  1037,  the  thanes  and  people  of  Wessex  submitted 
to  H.,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  all  England, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Egelnoth,  at  first  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony  himself,  or  to  allow  any  of  his  brother* 
bi*hoi«  to  do  so.  He  died  at  Oxford,  March  17, 104a 


HAROLD  II. 


son  of  the  powerful 


HAROUERIS— HA  RPOC  RATES. 


1  lodwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  ami  was  boni  at  the  close  of 
the  10th  century.  On  tl>e  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  \\  itenagemdte  (q.  v.),  in  the  exercise 
of  its  rights,  get  aside  the  claims  of  Edgar  Athcling, 
and,  ignoring  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  late  sove- 
reign in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  elected 
H.  to  (ill  the  vacant  throne.  Duke  William  imme- 
diately asserted  his  claim,  which  was  supported 
by  H.'s  brother  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrade.  king 
of  Norway,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  duke's 
assistance  to  reinstate  the  former  in  the  government 
of  Northuinbria.  Tostig  and  the  king  landed  on 
the  eoa.*t  of  Yorkshire,  anil  after  defeating  Morear 
and  Edwin,  Earls  of  Northuinbria  and  Mereia, 
advanced  to  York,  but  were  met  by  H.  at  Stansford- 
bridge,  and  totally  routed.  Three  weeks  afterwards, 
William  landed  in  England ;  the  contending  armies 
met  at  Senlac,  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings, 
where  H.'s  death  (October  14,  1066)  made  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  undisputed  ruler  of  England. 

HAROUERIS,  the  elder  Horns,  son  of  Seb,  the 
Egyptian  Saturn,  and  Aru,  or  Rhea,  said  to  have 
been  l>orn  on  the  second  day  of  the  enact.  He  was 
the  brother,  and  not  the  son.  of  Osiris,  from  whom 
he  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  inscriptions,  he 
is  said  to  be  tho  son  of  Atuin,  of  Ptah  or  Vulcan, 
and  Athor  or  Venus,  according  to  different  legends. 
He  was  also  lord  of  the  South  and  Nubia,  and 
particularly  ruler  over  the  heaven,  illuminating  the 
world  with"  the  brightness  of  his  eyes.  As  such,  he 
was  identified  with  the  sun  and  Ajiollo,  and  re)>re- 
scnt^l  as  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world.  Hi*  name  is  also  found 
in  the  Greek  dedications  to  him  of  the  temple*  of 
Ond<os  and  A|K>lliuop>bs  Farva.  His  connection 
with  the  sun  is,  however,  undoubted,  as  he  is  made 
on  one  inscription  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  tyjie  of 
Mentu  Ra  or  At  are.  The  festival  of  his  eyes,  which 
mythically  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  took 
place  on  the  30th  Epipbi.— Birch,  Gallery  of  Anti- 
miitir*.  i.  p.  30 ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
lv.  p.  395. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  In  Egypt,  the  figure 
of  the  harp  is  found  delineated  from  the  earliest 
aces  in  many  different  forms,  some  of  them  very 
simple,  and  others  with  great  taste  and  orna- 
ment ;  some  i>]ay«*d  on  while  standing,  others  while 
kneeling.  The  Celtic  bards  held  the  liarp  in  the 
greatest  honour.  lu  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
instrument  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  still  in  use  in 
Wales,  and  to  some  extent  it  lingers  in  Ireland, 
when-,  from  its  former  prevalence,  it  is  adopted  as 
a  national  symbol.  The  old  Franks  and  Germans 
punished  those  severely  who  injured  a  harpist  in 
the  hand.  The  harp  was  UBed  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  psalms  sung  by  the  early  congregations  of 
Christians.  There  are  three  kinds  of  harps  now 
known— the  ordinary  Italian  harp,  which  is  strung 
with  two  rows  of  wire-strings,  separated  by  ft  double 
sounding-board ;  this  kind  is  now  little  used,  being 
very  imperfect.  The  double  liarp,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  David's  harp,  is  a  more  useful  instrument, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  sounding- 
board  aud  gut-strings ;  it  is  always  tuned  in  the 
principal  key  of  the  music,  while*  the  strings  are 
altered  to  Buit  any  modulations  out  of  the  key, 
by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  turning  the  tuning- 
pins  of  certain  notes.  These  defects  Ted  gradually 
to  the  invention  of  the  pedal  harp,  which  has  seven 
pedals,  bv  which  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in 
all  tho  different  octaves,  can  be  made  a  semitone 
higher.  The  com|>ass  of  the  pedal  harp  is  from 
contra  F  to  D  of  the  sixth  octave  above.  In  order 
to  have  tho  B  fiat,  it  must  be  tuned  in  the  key  of 


E  flat  The  music  for  the  harp  is  written  in  the 
bass  and  treble  clef,  the  same  as  pianoforte  music. 
A  celebrated  harpist,  Hochbrucker,  in  Donauwfrth, 
invented  the  pedals  iu  1720;  others  say  tiny  were 
inveuted  by  J.  Paul  Velter,  iu  Nurnberg,  in  1730, 
who  at  least  added  the  piano  and  forte  pedal.  After 
numerous  attempts  at  further  improvements,  the 
harp  at  length  reached  a  degree  of  {perfection  by 
the  invention  of  the  double-action  pedal  harp  by 
Erard  in  Paris,  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  more 
to  bo  desired.  By  means  of  Erard's  invention, 
each  string  can  be  sharpened  twice,  each  time  a 
semitone ;  so  that  the  C  string  may  be  C  Hat,  its 
full  length,  C  natural  by  tho  first  movement  of  the 
pedal,  and  C  sharp  by  the  next  movement.  The 
double-action  harp  is  tuned  with  all  tho 
half-down,  and  in  the  key  of  C  natural. 

HARPS,  Jkam  Francois  de  la,  was  born  at 
Paris,  November  20,  1739,  studied  at  the  College 
d'Harcourt,  and  led  for  some  time  a  rather 
chequered  life.  In  1702  he  published  a  volume 
of  juvenile  poems,  and  in  the  followiug  year  his 
tragedy  of  Wuncick  appeared ;  it  was  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage,  and  placed  to  his  account  l»oth 
fame  and  money.  Excepting  the  LiK^f,  this  is  by 
far  the  best  of  his  works,  though  the  writing  has  but 
little  force.  Grimm  has  admirably  characterised 
the  play  as  '  le  coup  d'essais  d'un  jenne  homme  de 
soixante  ana.'  La  H.'s  three  ttuhsequcut  plays, 
written  in  tho  same  vein,  TimolCon,  Pharamond, 
and  Gustatx  Wata,  entirely  tailed.  The  work  that 
preserves  his  name,  and  lias  given  him  a  perma- 
nent position  among  the  literati  of  France,  is  his 
Lycte,  ou  Court  de  Littfrature,  which,  in  default 
of  a  better,  has  till  lately  been  their  only  reliable 
work  of  haute  critique.  That  portion  which  relates 
to  ancient  Utcrature  is  of  little  value,  and  that  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  contemporary  writers 
is  entirely  worthless,  owing  to  the  bitterness  and 
pride  of  the  critic,  who  could  sec  nothing  great  or 
good  in  the  works  of  a  rival  or  fellow-labourtrr. 
The  intervening  portion  is,  however,  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  giving,  for  the  time,  a  complete 
critical  history  of  French  literature.  The  l>ook  will 
also  lie  found  serviceable  to  the  student  of  tho  lan- 
guage. At  its  commencement,  the  Revolution  found 
no  more  ardent  admirer  thau  La  H. ;  but  when  he 
was  cast  into  prison — where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  fellow-captive,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Bricux  -  for  refusing  to  countenance 
the  extremes  to  which  democracy  was  leading,  his 
views  entirely  changed,  aud  he  became  a  firm  sup- 
jiorter  of  church  and  crown.  La  1L  died  February 
11,  1803. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  a  village  in  Virginia, 
North  America,  at  the  continence  of  the  Shenandoah 
with  the  Potomac,  where  the  latter  passes  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alle^hanies,  63  indcs  north- 
west  from  Washington.  Its  line  scenery  has  been 
celebrated  by  Jefferson  in  his  A'otes  on  Virq'utia, 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  here  crosses  the 
Potomac.  It  is  the  site  of  a  government  foundry, 
armoury,  and  arsenal,  which  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  and  has  since  witnessed 
various  struggles.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  John 
Brown's  abolition  raid  in  Virginia,  1858.  Pop.  4000. 

HAKPO'CRATES,  the  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  younger  Horus,  the  hicmglyphical 
inscriptions  calling  him  Jfarpa  Uirut,  'Horus  the 
child/  the  son  of  Isis.  See  Horn's.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
who,  having  placed  an  amulet  round  her  neck,  gave 
birth  to  him  at  the  winter  solstice.  He  is  described 
by  Plutarch  a*  lame  in  the  lower  limbs  when  boni. 
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HARPOON— HARPY. 


to  indicate  the  weak  and  tender  shootings  of  corn. 
He  is  represented  as  a  child  wearing  the  skull-cap  or 
pachfnt,  the  crown  of  the  ummt  and  lower  world, 
and  holding  in  hU  hand*  the  whip  and  crook,  to 
expel  evil  influences.  At  the  right  side  of  his  head 
hi*  hair  is  gathered  into  a  single  lock,  and  his  finger 
is  placed  on  his  month,  an  action  indicative  of  youth, 
and  mistaken  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
for  that  of  silence,  of  which  they  made  H.  the 
divinity.  Sometimes  he  wears  an  amulet  in  Bhape 
of  a  vase  round  his  neck.  The  temple  at  Edfuu  or 
Apollinopolis  Magna  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  in 
the  sculptures  he  svml>olises  the  sun  in  the  earliest 
h«»urs  of  the  day.  He  has  generally  beeu  considered 
to  be  the  winter  sun,  but  rather  represent*  the 
feeble  and  nascent  sun  of  the  later  mythology. 
Lions  were  placed  under  his  throne ;  cynoeephali 
are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  probably  from 
confounding  him  with  the  lunar  god  Khons;  and 
the  lotus,  on  which  he  is  often  depicted  sitting,  and 
which  was  thought  to  open  at  sunrise  and  close 
at  sunset,  was  ]>articidarly  sacred  to  him.  So  was 
the  Persea,  or  C'aaaia  FirtularU.  His  worship  was 
introduced  as  part  of  the  Isiac  cult  into  Rome, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  very  efficacious  in  giving 
dreams ;  an  edict  of  the  people  being,  however, 
directed  against  it  in  the  consulship  of  Gabinius. 
In  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  his  worship 
was  driven  from  the  Capitol;  but  he  was  very- 
popular  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Although  the  name 
of  H.  is  not  mentioucd  earlier  than  Eratosthenes, 
yet  as  he  mentions  it  as  part  of  that  of  an  ancient 
monarch,  it  was  undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity. 

Birch,  Galhry  of  Anti>iu'Uif»,  i.  p.  .*<7  ;  Wilkinson, 
Sir  6.,  Maim,  and  Curt.,  iv.  p.  405;  Iablonski, 
Panthron,  i.  \t.  241. 

HARPOO'X,  the  weapon  with  which  whales  and 
Other  large  cetaceans  are  killed.    See  Whale. 

HARP-SHELL  [Ifarpn),  a  genus  of  gastero- 
podous  molluscs  of  the  whelk  family  {Buccinidit), 
having  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell  very  large,  the 
■hell  ribbed  longitudinally,  the  foot  of  the  animal 
very  large.  The  species,  which  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and 
particularly  at  the  Mauritius,    The  shells  are  much 


ESS 


for  their  great  lieauty,  but  must  be  kept  in 
s,  and  not  exposed  to  light,  or  their  delicate 


■were,  and 
I  brilliant 


colours  will  fade. 


a  keyed  musical  instrument, 
use,  but  now  little  known. 
V  like  a  grand  pianoforte,  to 


HARPSICHORD, 
formerly  in  extensive 
In  shape  it  was  exact  _ 

which  it*  internal  arrangements  were  also  similar. 
The  sound  from  the  strings  was  produced  by  a  small 
piece  of  crow-quill,  or  a  piece  of  nard  leather,  which 
projected  out  of  a  slip  of  wood,  called  the  jack,  that 
stood  upright  between  the  strings,  and  wai  pushed 
upwards  by  the  key,  till  the  quill,  or  leather, 
twitched  the  string,  causing  a  brilliant,  but  some- 
what  harsh  sound,  entirely  deficient  of  any  means 
of  modification,  in  respect  to  " 


Specimens  of  the  harpsichord,  although  now  becoming 
more  rare,  are  still  to  l>e  found  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  rather  as  articles  of  vertu  or  curiosity, 
than  as  useful  musical  instruments.  Many  Italian 
ami  Dutch  harpsichords  were  highly  ornamented  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  with  valuable  oil-paintings 
on  the  insitle  of  the  lid.  The  date  of  the  invention 
of  the  harjwichord  is  uncertain  Before  the  1.1th  a, 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  early  in  the  17th  century.  In  the 
18th  c,  Kirkman,  and  later,  Broadwood  and  Schudi, 
were  the  famous  makers  in  London.  After  the 
invention  of  the  pianoforte,  the  harpsichord  and  all 
instruments  of  the  samo  kind,  sucn  as  the  spinet, 
were  in  time  entirely  superseded.    See  PlAXorORTB. 

HARPY,  a  fabulous  creature  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, considered  as  a  minister  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  Various  accounts  aro  given  of  the 
numbers  and  parentago  of  the  Harpies.  Homer 
mentions  but  one,  Hesiod  enumerates  two — Aiillo 
and  Okypete,  daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceanid 
Electra,  fair-haired  and  winged  maidens,  very 
swift  of  flight.  Three  are  sometimes  recognised 
by  later  writers,  who  call  them  variously  daughters 
of  Poseidon  or  of  Typhon,  and  descrilx*  them  a* 
hideous  monsters  with  wings,  of  tierce  and  loath- 
some as|iect,  with  their  faces  pale  with  hunger, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  tilth  and  stench,  and 
contaminating  everything  that  they  approached. 
The  most  celebrated  tradition  regarding  the  Harpies 

is  connected  with  the  blind  Phineus,  _  » 

whose  meals  they  carried  off  as  soon 
as  they  were  spread  for  him ;  a  plague 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the 
Argonauts,  on  his  engaging  to  join  in 
their  quest  The  Boreads  Zetes  and 
Calais  attacked  the  Harpies,  but  spared 
their  lives  on  their  promising  to  i 


from  molesting  Phineus. — A  harpy  in  heraldry  is 
represented  as  a  vulture,  with  the  head  and  breast 
of  a » 


Hsrpy  Eagle  (Harpyia  dtrtruetor) : 
•  spetimen  in  tut  HotuI  Zoological 
Park,  1831. 

The  name  H.  ha*  also  been  given  in  modem 
to  some  of  the  Fakonida,  a*  the  Marsh 
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ILurrier  (see  Habrier)  of  Europe,  and  the  H.  or 
H.  Eagle  of  South  America  (1!<trjnjia  tlratrudor 
or  Thnisuittu  harpiria),  an  inhabitant  of  the  great 
tropical  forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  quad- 
rupeds, and  to  a  large  extent  on  sloths  and  young 
deer.  Of  all  birds,  it  has  the  most  terrific  Wak 
and  talons.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  eagle  ;  is 
short-winged  and  short-legged  ;  the  upper  mandible 
greatly  hooked ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  cajwble 
of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  and  crest.  It  has 
not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  them  in  strength  and 
courage.  When  adult,  it  is  generally  of  a  blackish 
slate  colour,  with  gray  head,  and  white  breast  and 
belly.    It  makes  its  nest  in  trees. 

HARQ  UEBUSS.    See  Akquebcss. 

HA'RRIER,  a  variety  of  dog  used  for  hare-hunt- 
ing, whence  its  name ;  probably  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  Foxhound  (q.  v.)— from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size — or  {lerhaps  partly  derived 


Harrier. 


from  the  Vagle.  It  does  not  exceed  18  inches 
in  height  at  the  shoulder,  but  otherwise  greatly 
resembles  the  foxhound,  even  in  colours.  It  is  not 
so  swift  as  the  foxhound.  Its  scent,  however,  is 
extremely  keen,  which  enables  it  to  follow  all  the 
doublings  of  the  hare. 

Persons  hunting  with  harriers  arc  exempt  from 
taking  out  a  game  licence.    See  Hares. 

HARRIER  (Cirau),  a  genus  of  Fakonidar,  allied 


Hen  Harrier  {Cireut  tyaneui). 

to  Buzzards  (q.  v.),  but  differing  from  them  in 
the  more  slender  form  of  the  body,  longer  and 
IN 


more  slender  legs,  longer  wings  and  tail,  and  in 
having  the  feathers  around  tho  eyes  placed  in  a 
radiating  manner,  somewhat  as  in  owls,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
Falcouidre.  Tiny  arc  remarkable  for  their  low 
flight,  skimming  along  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  kc.  The  Marsh  II.  (C. 
aruginoms),  also  called  the  Moor  Bi'ZZAHD,  and 
sometimes  the  Harpy  and  the  Dick  Hawk,  is  the 
largest  British  species,  licing  about  '21 — 23  inches 
long.  The  head  of  the  adult  male  is  yellowish 
white. — The  Hex  H.  (C.  cy«wiM)  is  18  or  20  inches 
long,  the  adult  male  of  an  almost  uniform  gray 
colour,  the  female  brown.  The  female  is  known 
as  the  Ringtail,  from  a  rust-coloured  ring  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  Hen  H. 
derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  depredations  in 
]«'it!iry -yards.  The  male  of  the  Hen  H  is  called 
the  Blue  Jfitwk  in  Scotland. 

HARRI-K ARI  (Happy  Despatch),  the  term 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  official  suicides  in  Japan. 
According  to  Dr  Macgowan,  the  Japanese  estimate 
the  number  of  these  suicides  at  500  j>er  annum, 
exclusive  of  suicides  by  hanging  or  drowning.  All 
military  men,  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under 
the  government,  are  bound,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted any  offence,  to  rip  themselves  up,  which 
they  do  by  two  gashes,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  but 
not  until  they  have  received  an  order  from  tho 
court  to  that  effect  ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate 
this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  lieing 
deprived  of  their  place  and  property.  Not  un fre- 
quently, Upon  the  death  of  superiors  or  masters, 
the  same  o|M-ration  is  self-inflicted  by  those  who 
desire  to  exhibit  devotion  and  attachment ;  some- 
times also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgrace  or  affront, 
it  is  resorted  to,  when  no  other  resource  presents. 

HARRINGTON,  James,  an  English  political 
writer,  was  lstrn  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  good 
family,  in  1611,  studied  at  Oxford  under  the 
celebrated  Chillingworth,  and.  at  the  termination 
of  his  university  career,  proceeded  to  visit  tho 
continent  His  travels  embraced  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  part  with 
the  parliament,  and  in  1G4G  was  appointed  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  one  of  the  jiersunal 
attendants  of  the  monarch.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  and  completion 
of  his  political  system.  The  result  was  his  famous 
Oceann,  a  kind  of  political  romance,  on  the  plan  of 
Plato's  Atlantis.  The  work  was  first  published 
in  1656,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  who  read 
it,  but  was  uot  overwell  pleased  with  its  strait- 
laced  aud  somewhat  finical  republicanism,  and  its 
animadversions  upon  usurpation.  'The  gentleman 
must  not  think,'  the  Protector  is  reported  to  have 
said, '  to  cheat  me  of  my  power  and  authority ;  for 
what  I  have  won  by  the  sword,  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  lie  scribbled  out  of.'  Hume  allows  it  to 
be  'a  work  of  genius  and  invention,'  and  Dugald 
Stewart  calls  it '  one  of  the  boasts  of  English  litera- 
ture,' Hallam's  verdict  is  less  favourable  ;  he  pro- 
nounces the  author  to  be  in  general  'prolix,  dull, 
pedantic  j  et  seldom  profound  ; '  but  he  admits  that 
ne  'sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just  observations,' 
After  the  publication  of  Ooxtna,  H.  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  diffusing  his  republican  opinions, 
founded  a  club  called  the  '  Kota,'  fell  under  sus- 
picion after  the  Restoration,  and  was  imprisoued, 
but  afterwards  released.  Meanwhile,  however,  an 
attack  of  insanity  had  supervened,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  He  died  at  Westminster, 
September  11, 1677.    An  edition  of  his  writings  waa 
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published  by  Toland  in  1700,  and  a  more  complete 
one  by  Dr  Birch  in  1737.  The  best  edition  is  prob- 
ably that  by  HoUis  (with  Tolands  Life),  in  1771. 

HARRIS,  Jamks,  an  English  philologist  and  1 
logician,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Harris,  Esq.,  of 
C'fi><*e,  Salisbury,  w;w  horn  July  20,  1709.  His 
mother  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth   Ashley  Cooper,  I 
sister  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  tho  Charac-  I 
frrirff'r*.      He   was    educated    at   Salisbury,  and  I 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  entered  upon  the  ! 
study  of  the  law  ;  but  his  father  having  died  in 
1734,  leaving  him  a  handsome  fortune,  he  al>an- 
doncd  tho  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  gave  his 
whole  time,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  tho 
study  of  his  favourite  Greek  and  I^atin  authors.  In 
1745  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Sandford,  near  Bridge  water,  by  whom  he  hail  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  nis  ouly  son,  becamo 
the  first  Earl  of  Malmeshory.    In  1701,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Christchurch,  which  seat 
he   retained  until  his  death.    In    1762,  he  was 
appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  next 
year.  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  aud  in  1774,  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  to  the  queen.    He  died  in  1780. 
He  is  chietly  known  as  the  author  of  Hermes,  or 
a  Philosophical  Inquiry  confirming  Language  and 
Universal  Grammar,  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
published  in  17M.    'It  is  written,  saya  Coleridge,! 
'with  the  juvcision  of  Aristotle  and  the  elegance 
of  Qtiintilian.'    He  had  previously  published  three 
treatises— On  Art;  On  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry; 
and  On  Happiness.    In  1775  appeared  his  essay  On 
Philosophical  Arrangrnu-nts,  part  of  a  large  projected  j 
work  on  the  Logical  System  of  Aristotle.    His  last 
work,  entitled  Philological  Inquirie*  (1780),  consists  1 
of  a  series  of  criticisms  and  comments  on  the  priu-  ! 
cipal  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  authors.  His 
works,  with  Life  by  his  son,  tho  Earl  of  Malraes- 
bury,  were  published  at  London  in  1801. 

HARRIS,  or  H  ERR  IS,  a  district  or  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  comprise!)  the  southern  ! 
portion  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  a  number  of 
adjacent  islets.   See  Lewes. 

HA'RRISBURG,  tho  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  America,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  magnificent  scenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  95  miles  west- north-west  of 
Philadelphia,  1st.  40"  16*  N.,  long.  70'  50'  W.  It 
has  a  handsome  state-house,  a  court-house,  jail,  state 
arsenal,  state  lunatic  asylum,  numerous  churches, 
several  academics,  eitfht  or  ten  news|ia{>er-offiee8, 
a  railway  bridge,  2876  feet  in  length,  and  seven 
diverging  railways.  It  was  settled  in  1733  by  John 
Harris,  an  Englishman,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Penns,  the  original  European  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Pop.  in  1860,  13.406. 

HARRISON,  John*,  a  celebrated  mechanician,  ! 
was  bom  at  Faulby,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in  ■ 
1693.  His  mechanical  genius,  which  early  displayed  j 
itself,  led  him  to  study  the  construction  of  clocks  j 
and  watches,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  as  much  as  1 

ruble  their  errors  and  irregularities,  and  by  1726  ; 
had  effected  considerable  improvements  in  their 
structure.     In  1714,  the  government  had  offered 
prizes  of  £10.000,  £15000,  and  £20,000  for  the  dis-  j 
covery  of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude 
within  60,  40,  or  30  miles  respectively.  After 
repeated  attempts,  H.  constructed  a  chronometer,  | 
which,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  in  1761  — 1762,  was  j 
found  to  determine  the  longitude  within  18  miles;  ! 
he  therefore  claimed  the  reward  of  ±"20,0011,  which, ' 
after  a  delay  caused  by  another  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
and  further  trials,  was  awarded  to  htm  in  176a  - 
£10,600  to  be  paid  on  Hs  explaining  the  principle 


of  construction  of  his  chronometer,  and  £10,000 
whenever  it  was  ascertained  that  the  instrument 
could  be  made  by  others.  The  success  of  H.'s 
chronometer  is  owing  to  his  application  of  the  com- 
pensatum  curft  to  the  balance  wheel,  and  on  the 
same  principle  he  invented  the  gridiron  pendulum 
for  clocks.  These,  along  with  his  other  inventions, 
the  going  fusee  and  the  remontoir  rscapement,  were 
considered  to  )>e  the  most  remarkable  improve* 
mcuts  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  of  tho  last 
century  (see  Horoloty).  H.  died  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  in  1776. 

HARRISON*.  William  Hkmiy.  ninth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  liorn  at  Berkeley,  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  far  from  Richmond,  in  1773.  He  served  in 
the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wnyno  in 
the  war  against  the  Indians  which  terminated  in  1795. 
In  1801,  ne  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  which  responsible  jmaitinn  he  held  more 
than  ten  years.  In  1811,  in  the  hard- fought  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  he  defeated  the  Indians  umler  the 
command  of  the  famous  Tecumseh.  After  General 
Hull's  surrender  in  1812,  H.  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  north-western  frontier, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  ;  he  was  made 
major-general  in  March  1813.  In  1824,  he  took  his 
Beat  in  the  senate  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  soon 
after  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  military  committee. 
He  was  nominated  in  1836  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, by  the  party  opjmeed  to  Mr  Van  Buren,  and 
although  defeated  in  tho  election  of  that  year, 
became  again  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1840;  and  in  the  subsequent  election  was  chosen 
president  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  John  Tyler 
of  Virginia  Wing  associated  with  him  as  vice- 
president.  H.  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on 
March  4,  1841;  but  he  died  before  a  month  had 
elapsed ;  and  according  to  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr  Tyler  became  president  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  tho  term  of  four  years. 

HA  RROGATE,  HARROWOATE,  or  HIGH 
HARROGATE,  a  vUIage  in  Yorkshire,  20  miles 
west  of  York  city,  is  celebrated  for  sulphureous  and 
chalybeate  springs.  The  sulphureous  springs  are 
also  saline,  and  of  laxative  and  diuretic  quality, 
while  the  chalyl>eate  waters  are  tonic.  H.  is  a  very 
agreeable  residence,  the  surrounding  country  bt  ing 
full  of  Wauty  and  interest ;  it  is  largely  frequented 
by  visitors  m  summer,  and  is  now  easily  accessible 
by  the  railway  from  Leeds  to  Doncaatcr.  The 
waters  are  of  considerable  activity,  and  should  only 
be  taken  under  medical  advice.  They  are  used  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  are  in  great  repute  in 
many  diseases  of  the  nkiu,  and  in  some  cases  of 
dyiqieptie  disorders,  scrofula,  gout,  Ac.  Harrogate 
springs  were  discovered  in  l.r»71.  A  local  report  on 
their  virtues,  with  analyses  in  detail,  by  Professor 
Hoffman,  was  published  in  1854.  Pop.  of  township, 
about  4<)00. 

HARROW,  an  agricultural  implement,  used  for 
smoothing  and  pulverising  ploughed  land,  nnd  for 
covering  the  seeds  previously  sown.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  of  a  square  or  rhombic  form,  in  which  are 
fixed  rows  of  teeth,  or  tines,  projecting  downwards. 
The  harrow  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  having 
been  in  use  beyond  the  <lawn  of  history ;  but  as  in 
early  times  only  the  lighter  soils  were  cultivated, 
it  often  consisted  of  hushes,  or  branches  of  trees, 
which  merely  scratched  the  ground  Sul«eqtiently, 
wc  find  a  wooden  frame  and  wooden  tines  in  use  ; 
next,  the  wooden  frame  with  iron  tines,  a  form  of 
the  instrument  very  much  Used  at  the  present  day, 
and  especially  in  favour  for  light  soils.  For  heavy 
soils,  the  harrow  constructed  wholly  of  iron  is  most 
used,  as  it  is  heavier  and  does  more  execution  ;  and 
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of  this  sort  the  zigzag  form  made  by  Mr  Howard 
of  Bedford  is  prefem-d.  The  Howard  harrow  has 
the  tinea  so  arranged  that  no  one  follows  in  the 
track  of  another,  hut  each  has  a  separate  line  of 
action,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  risk  of  any 


Howard's  narrow. 

portion  of  the  surface  escaping  pulverisation.  A 
•brake'  is  a  large  harrow  used  for  breaking  down 
rough  or  hard  land.  The  'chain-harrow,'  wliich  is 
a  cougeries  of  iron  rings,  is  useful  for  covering  grass- 
seeds,  and  esjiecially  for  sejwratmg  weeds  from  the 
earth  or  clods  in  which  tiny  are  enveloped, 

HARROW-OX  THE  HILL,  a  village  of 
Middlesex,  England,  is  finely  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  small  eminence  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way. Poj>.  about  5000.  The  village  derives  its 
eelebrity  solely  from  the  grammar-school  founded 
here,  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  parish.  The  school  was  originally  intended  to 
afford  a  gratuitous  education  to  jioor  hoys  Isdoug- 
ing  to  the  parish,  and  is  still  nominally  free  to 
all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  has  been  diverted  from  its  primary  pur- 
pose, and  is  now  chiefly  attended  by  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  ami  gentry,  and  jtosscsses  a  very  high 
reputation.  It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Among  the  eminent  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  H.  may  lie  mentioned 
Sir  William  Jones,  Dr  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  George 
Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

HARRY,  Blind,  a  Scottish  minstrel  of  the  loth 
century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life 
beyond  what  is  told  by  Dr  John  Major  for  Mair)  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  published  in  1521.  'When 
I  was  a  child,'  he  says.  'Henry,  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  who  Bred  by  telling  tales  liefore  princes 
and  peers,  wrote  a  whole  l>ook  of  William  Wallace, 
weaving  the  common  stories  (which  I,  for  one,  only 
partly  isdieve)  into  vernacular  jvoetrv,  in  which  he 
was  skilled.'  In  141)0-  1492.  Blind  Harry  is  found 
at  the  court  of  King  James  IV.,  receiving  occasional 
gratuities  of  five,  nine,  and  eighteen  shillings.  Hie 
poem  attributed  to  him,  Tlw  Life  of  that  NtJtle 
Champion  of  Scotland,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knu/lit, 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1488, 
when  it  was  copied  by  John  Ramsay.  This  copy, 
the  oldest  MS.  of  the  work  now  known  to  exist, 
does  not  ascril*  it  to  Blind  Harry,  nor  is  his  name 
given  to  it  in  the  earlier  printed  editions.  The 
poem,  which  contains  11,801  lines,  of  ten  syllables 
each,  is  written  in  rhyming  couplets.  The  language- 
is  frequently  obscure,  and  sometimes  unintelligible, 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  written  with  vigour ; 
in  some  passages,  it  kindles  into  poetry ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  surprising  performance,  if  we  receive 
it  as  the  composition  of  one  who  was  born  blind. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 


metrical  romances  which  were  the  popular  literature 
of  the  time,  and  he  makes  repeated  appeals  to  two 
I^atin  lives  of  Wallace,  one  by  his  schoolfellow. 
Master  John  Blair,  another  by  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
parson  of  Libcrton.  But  the  j>oera  has  no  claim 
to  lie  regarded  as  history ;  it  is  full  of  gross 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  facts  known  to 
every  one,  and  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  wild  and  sanguinary  legends 
which  two  centuries  had  gathered  round  the  name 
of  the  martyred  hero  of  a  tierce  struggle  for  uational 
life.  The  work  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  in 
the  Scottish  capital  a*  early  as  1520.  but  no  jierfect 
copy  is  known  to  l>e  preserved  of  any  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1570,  bearing  the  title  of 
The  Actio  and  Ur  du  of  the  Main!  Wurter  and  i'ail- 
t/eand  Campiovn  Schir  William  Wallace,  Knidd  of 
EUerdk.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1594,  1001,  1020,  1048,  1G7.1,  and  1758  ;  at  Glasgow, 
in  1005  and  1099;  at  Aberdeen,  in  16.10;  and  at 
Berth  in  1790.  The  h*nt  edition  is  that  of  Dr 
Jamieson  (from  the  MS.  of  M88),publislied  at 
Edinburgh  in  1S20,  in  1  vol  4to.  The  work  waa 
for  about  200  years  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scot- 
land, but  gradually  fell  into  neglect  as  its  language, 
never  very  easy,  ceased  to  be  understood  except 
by  scholars.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  modem* 
ised  version  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilltertfield, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1722,  with  the  title  of  A 
S'W  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Hemic  Action*  of  the 
Jlrtamn'd  Sir  William  Watlar*.  This  is  a  poor  per- 
formance, but  it  continued  to  be  widely  circulated 
among  the  Scottish  people  almost  to  our  own  day. 

HART,  the  name  given  to  the  Stag  (q.  v.)  or  male 
of  the  led  deer,  froiu  the  age  of  six  years,  when  tho 
crown  or  stHToyal  of  the  antler  liegins  to  apj»ear. 
(treat  im)tortance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  names  proper  to  deer  at  different  ages, 
and  Ouillim,  in  his  Heraldry,  defines  hart  as  almve, 
rebutting  the  notion  '  that  a  stagge,  of  what  age 
soever  he  lie,  shall  not  be  called  a  hart  until  the 
king  or  queen  have  hunted  him  ;'  but  'if  the  king 
or  queen  do  cliase  or  hunt  him,  and  he  escape 
away  alive,  then  after  such  hunting  or  chasing  he  is 
called  a  lutrt  royalL' 

HART.  Solomon-  Alexander,  R.A.,  an  English 
painter,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in 
Devonshire.  April  1800,  entered  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  in  IS23,  and  exhibited  his  first  oil-picture, 
'Instruction,'  in  1828.  Since  then,  he  has  painted, 
among  other  works,  'The  Elevation  of  the  Law' 
(1830);  'Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon  of  Front-de- 
Bauif  (1830);  'English  Nobility  privately  receiving 
the  Catholic  Communion  '  (1831 )  ;  '  Eleanor  sucking 
the  Poison  from  Edward's  Arm  ;'  '  Milton  visiting 
Galileo  in  Prison'  (1847);  and  'The  Three  Inventors 
of  Printing'  (1852).  In  1835,  H.  was  elected  an 
Associate,  in  1840  an  R.A.,  and  in  1855  he  suc- 
ceeded Leslie  as  Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  His  picturesque  vigour  and  technical 
power  are  universally  acknowledged. 

HARTEBEEST."  Sec  Kaama. 

HA  RTFORD,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  two  capitals 
of  Connecticut,  United  States,  America,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank,  and  50  miles  from  the  mouth, 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  ami  distant  111  miles  north-east  fiv.ni 
New  York.  Tho  legislature  meets  here  and  at 
New  Haven  alternately.  It  has  a  handsome  state 
house,  city  hall,  arsenal,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
an  admirable  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  Kpiweopal 
college,  numerous  churches,  a  free  library,  ami 
many  banks  and  insurance  offices.  It  has  a  large 
trade  and  many  flourishing  mauu factories,  among 
which  is  the  large  establishment  for  the  making  of 
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Colt's  firearms.  The  various  manufactures  amount 
to  over  £1.000,000  ]<er  annum.  Railways  connect 
the  city  with  all  New  England,  and  many  lines  of 
steanvlioate,  pockets,  and  sailing-vessels  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Tobacco  and  silk  are  among 
its  exports,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  liooks, 
carriages,  clocks,  machinery,  &c,  are  distributed 
the  whole  continent  H.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  New  England,  the  seat  of  early  Puritanism, 
lere  enacted  the  famous  'Blue  Laws.'  It 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  Convention  (q.  v.). 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  was  an  assemblage  of 
delegates  from  the  New  England  States,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  December  l.r»,  1814  This  convention 
was  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  appointed  delegates  from  that  state.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr  Madison,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  for  injuries  to  commerce  growing 
out  of  the  war  with  trance,  and  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  by  British  men-of-war.  Of 
the  two  American  ftolitical  parties,  the  Democratic 
favoured  France,  while  the  Federalists  took  the  j>art 
of  England.  As  the  war  destroyed  commerce  and 
the  fisheries,  the  chief  interests  of  New  England, 
which  was  abv>  Federalist  in  politics,  there  was  a 
violent  op|>osition.  The  noveruors  of  these  states 
would  not  allow  the  militia  to  leave  them,  and 
complained  that  while  their  people  were  taken  by 
conscription*,  their  own  coasts  were  left  undefended. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  convention  was  to  devise 
means  of  security  ami  defence.  George  Calwt  of 
Massachusetts  w:is  elected  president,  and  Theodore 
Dwight  of  Connecticut,  secretary.  It  sat  20  days 
with  closed  doors,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  a 
treasonable  character,  it  was  watched  by  a  military 
officer  of  the  government  The  convention,  at  rising, 
proposed  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution — 
free  population  as  the  basis  of  representation,  a 
single  term  for  the  presidency,  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  office,  to  limit  embargoes  to  60  days,  and  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  oi  congress  to  admit  new 
states,  make  war,  &e.  Though  no  treasonable  act 
was  committed,  and  no  treasonable  intention  proved, 
the  Federalist  i«arty  never  recovered  from  the  odium 
of  its  op|<osition  to  the  government  and  '  Hartford 
Convention  Federalist'  has  been  to  this  day  a  term 
of  reproach. 

HA'RTLKPOOL,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  situated  on  a  small  {leninsula,  north  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Tecs,  20  miles  east  south-east  of 
Durham.  It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  of  several 
smaller  streets,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls.  TImj  harbour  is  safe,  and  easily  accessible ; 
extensive  docks  have  recently  been  constructed. 
Fishing  is  here  carried  on  with  success.  The 
facilities  afforded  by  H.  for  sea-bathing  formerly 
attracted  many  visitors  hither  during  the  summer 
months  ;  but  since  its  recent  commercial  revival, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  railways  connecting  it 
with  the  coal-mines  of  Durham,  it  is  no  longir 
visited  for  that  purpose.  In  1861,  12,748  vessels, 
of  1, 726.258  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port*  of 
H.  and  West  Hartlepool  (q.v.).  The  trade  of  H. 
is  chiefly  in  coal  Fop.  of  municipal  borough  (1861) 
12,245. 

HARTLEPOOL,  Wrsrr,  a  modern  market-town 
and  seaport  in  the  county  of  Durham,  situated  one 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Hartlepool,  and  within  the  township  of  Stranton. 
It  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
years,  having  been  founded  by  Ralph  Ward  Jack- 
ton,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  railway  speculator,  in  1S47. 


It  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  diverging 
streets,  and  jtosscsses  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic 
church,  several  large  hotels  and  dissenting  chapels, 
a  theatre,  Athemeum,  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Custom-house,  Market-house,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  had  (in  1861)  a  population  of  13,601. 

I  The  first  harbour  was  constructed  here  in  1847,  of 
12  acres,  and  has  since  Wn  enlarged  to  44  acres. 
There  are  one  coal  and  two  merchandise  docks, 
covering  an  area  of  32  acres,  besides  timltcr-docks, 
ponds,  and  yards,  of  44  acres,  and  two  large  graving- 
docks.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  these  works, 
including  the  floor  area  of  two  gigantic  warehouses 
recently  built,  is  245  acres.  In  1847,  the  number  of 
ships  entering  the  j>ort  was  460;  in  1861,  it  was 
5064.  In  the  former  year,  the  coal  shipped  hero 
amounted  to  54,202  tons  ;  in  the  latter  year,  to 
075,319  tons.  The  foreign  merchandise  exports  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  pid  West  H.  conimci 

I  in  1853,  in  which  year  their  declared  value 

;  £23,846  ;  in  1861,  it  was  £5,026.909.  In  the  foi 
year,  83,010  qrs.  of  grain  were  imported,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  204,724  qrs.  Besides  coal,  the  following 
are  the  principal  imports:  Flax  and  hemp,  grain, 
timber,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  cattle,  tallow,  yeast 
iron,  zinc,  &c. ;  the  exjiort*  consisting  of  woollen, 
cotton  goods,  copper,  cement,  drugs,  machinery, 
earthen-ware,  yarn,  hides,  &c. ;  the  trade  being 
carried  on  for  the  most  jiart  with  the  Baltic  ports, 
Ooiistodt  St  Petersburg,  and  Danzig,  and  with 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  Iron  ship-building  is 
carried  on  here  to  a  large  extent  and  there  are 
large  iron-foundries  and  cement-works,  but  no 
other  manufactories. 

HARTLEY,  David,  a  celebrated  mental  philo- 
sopher of  last  century,  was  born  August  30,  1705. 
His  father  was  vicar  oi  Armley,  in  Yorkshire.  At  15, 
he  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  college.  He  studied  at  first  for  the 
church,  but  his  turn  for  original  and  independent 
thinking  led  him  to  dissent  from  some  point*  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
had  to  abandon  his  original  intention.  What  his 
precise  difficulties  were,  we  are  not  informed ;  we 
Know  only  that,  in  his  mature  years,  he  impugned 
the  eternity  of  hell-punishment  maintaining  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  damned.  In  all  other 
points,  his  published  opinions  coincided  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  continued  to  the  last 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  finally  chose  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  attained  con- 
siderable eminence.  He  practised  as  a  physician 
successively  at  Newark,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in 
I-ondon,  and  at  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  August  1757,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

His  work  on  the  mind,  entitled  Obnervtttinnjt  on 
Man,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  Itcgun  when  he 
was  alsmt  25,  and  occupied  his  thoughts  for  16 
years.  It  was  published  in  1749.  The  first  i*irt 
relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
is  the  really  iuqiortant  and  original  i»art.  The 
second  part  treats  of  religion  and  morals,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  any  orthodox  clergyman,  if 
we  excejit  the  opinion  above  stated  with  reterenca 
to  future  punishment. 

His  handling  of  the  mind  turns  throughout  u]K>n 
two  theories  or  hypotheses,  which  have  very  different 
merits,  and  are  by  110  means  necessarily  conjoined, 

I  although  they  arc  never  separated  in  his  mind.  The 
first  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations,  or  a  theory 

:  of  nervous  action  analogous  to  the  propagation  of 
sound,  the  suggestion  of  which  he  owed  to  Newton, 
of  whose  writings  he  was  a  devoted  student  His 
second  and  most  valuable  innovation  consisted  in 
shewing  that  the  faculties,  jiowers,  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  might  be  explained  to  a  very  wide  extent 
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by  the  principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  (sec 
AMoriATiov  or  Ideas),  a  principle  far  from  new  in 
the  statement  of  it,  but  never  before  appreciated  in 
anything  like  the  range  of  its  bearings  upon  the 
phenomena  of  mind 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposed  that  when 
any  one  of  the  senses  is  affected  by  an  outward 
object,  the  effect  was  to  set  the  particles  of  the 
nerve  in  a  vibratory  motion,  which  ran  along  to  the 
brain,  and  produced  corresponding  vibrations  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  In  like  manner,  when  an  active 
impulse  proceeded  outwards  to  the  muscles,  the 
of  communication  alone  the  nerves  was  of 


Lieder  und  Burhlrin,  by  Haupt  (1842).  By 
works,  which  have  all  been  translated  into  modern 
German.  H.  was  known  among  his  con  tern  porarica, 
(Gottfried  von  Strasbnrg,  in  his  Tristan,  written 
about  1207,  praises  him  as  still  alive  ;  and  his  death 
is  lamented  alxnit  1220,  by  ileinrich  von  dein 
T  uric  in,  in  his  A'r 


kind.    He  even 


n  along  tt 
extended 


the 

vibrations  to  the  other  tissues.  As  a  hypothesis, 
this  assumption  was  so  far  legitimate,  if  it  served  to 
explain  the  facts,  or  even  to  imagine  in  a  prol»able 
way  what  goes  on  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain  during  the  processes  of  sensation,  thought, 
and  volition.  The  distaste  that  has  generally  been  ! 
entertained  towards  this  part  of  H.'s  speculations,  ' 
I  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  favouring  mate- 
Not  only  was  the  author  not  a  materialist 


express  in  affirming  a  spiritual  entity 
the  body— but  his  views  had  nothing 
rialism  in  them  than  the  views  that 


more  of  materialism 
mankind  have  always  held  as  to  the 
mind  with  bodily  actions. 

As  regards  the  second  doctrine  of  H  .  the  doctrine 
of  Association,  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  applications  of  that  principle  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  lie  points  out  bow  it 
is  involved  in  the  conversion  of  our  sensations  into 
ideas,  throughout  all  the  senses,  and  also  in  the  first 
origin  of  voluntary  power,  which  he  truly  regards 
as  essentially  an  acquired  power.  He  then  treats 
of  the  commonly  recognised  intellectual  faculties— 
Memory,  Imagination,  Reason,  Ac. — shewing  how 
widely  the  process  of  association  iwrvadea  them  all. 
Lastly,  the  Emotions,  which  he  classifies  under  six 
heads  Imaginative  Emotions,  Ambition,  Self-inte- 
rest, Sympathy,  Theopathy  (the  religious  sentiment), 
and  the  Moral  Sense—  may  be  readily  seen  to  be,  in 
a  great  many  instances,  the  products  of  association, 
there  being  certain  elementary  feelings  that  unite 
among  themselves,  and  pass  into  new  connections, 
and  give  birth  to  complex  feelings,  under  the  general 
law.  Many  of  those  explanations  would  l>e  con- 
sidered now  as  faulty  or  defective ;  but  at  the  time, 
H.'s  attempt  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  might 
have  l>cen  much  more  fruitful  in  consequences  to 
mental  science,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  mistaken 
prejudices  excited  by  the  vibration  theory,  which  he 
carries  out  into  every  part  of  his  exposition. 

HARTM  ANN  VON  DER  AUE,  or  VON  AUE, 
one  of  the  old  German  poets,  1>orn  about  117<\  was 
a  Swabian  knight.  He  had  probably  begun  the 
study  of  grammar,  knew  French  when  he  joined 
the  Crusade  in  1197,  and,  as  he  himself  say*,  could 
obtain,  by  his  own  reading,  material  for  his  narra- 
tive poems.  Of  these  the  first  was  Er*c  (the  legend 
reproduce*  1  in  Enid  of  Tennyson's  Idyll*  of  the  King), 
written  shortly  l»efore  1197,  and  edited  by  Haupt 
(1839);  the  hut  was  Itcein,  written  before  1204, 
and  edited  by  Benecke  and  Lochmann  (1827  ;  2d 
ed.  1843).  with  a  dictionary  by  Benecke  (1833). 
Both  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  Arthurian  cycle 
of  legends ;  and  their  natural  development  of  events 
displays  a  completer  mastery  of  their  material  than 
the  more  incoherent  British  narratives  which  form 
their  basis.  Between  the  comjiosition  of  these  two 
poems,  H.  wrote  the  religious  legends,  Gregor  au/\ 
dem  Steine  (ed.  by  Lachmann,  1838),  which  was  read 
in  churches  till  the  16th  c,,  and  />■  r  artne  Ilrinrich  \ 
(Longfellow's  Golden  Legend),  which  lias  been  edited 
by  W.  MlUlcr  (1842),  and  also,  along  with  H.s 


HARTO  GIA,  a  genus  of  trees,  or  shrubs,  of  the 
natural  order  Cd'Mtracne,  //.  Capenri*,  a  native  of 
the  CajKi  of  Good  Ho|«e,  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  but  the  trunk  is  a  foot  to"  a  foot  ami  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  close, 
and  tough ;  it  is  much  valued,  and  when  |n4ishcd, 
is  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany.  It  is  often  used 
for  veneering.  The  Dutch  colonists  call  it  Ladle- 
wood,  probably  from  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
they  found  it  convenient  to  apply  it 

HARTSHORN,  the  term  given  in  pharmacy 
to  the  antlers  of  the  ('emu  elaphu».  Its  com- 
position is  very  different  from  that  of  |<ersistent 
horns,  as  those  of  the  ox.  for  example,  and  is 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  bone.  The  j»ro- 
ducts  of  its  distillation  were  formerly  much  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  titles  of  Oil  of  Hartshorn, 
Volatile  Salt  of  Hartshorn,  Spirit*  of  Hartshorn, 
Ac. ;  but  they  are  now  replaced  by  simpler  prepara- 
tions of  the  active  ingredients  of  these  sulntanees, 
namely,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia. 

HARTS-TONGUE  (Seolopendrium),  a  genus  of 
ferns,  of  which  one  species,  S.  vulgare,  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  in  moist  woods,  shady  banks,  caves  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  other  cold  and  .lamp  situations. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 


3  .///  w4/ 


Hart's-Tongue  (Scoltrpendrium 
'  »putr-rap«nli* ;  '.,  the  sun 
Its  c  I  untie  ring. 


North  America  It  is  very  different  in  appearance 
from  every  other  British  fern,  its  fronds  being,  in 
general,  quite  undivided — although  sometimes,  hy 
monstrosity,  they  are  forked  and  even  multipartite 
—  linear,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  m,ri  arc  in  transverse  lines,  on  the  lateral  nerves. 
Fine  plants  of  this  fern  have  a  very  ornamental 
appearance,  and  are  in  their 
winter. 


HARTZENBUSCH,  Jcaw 
Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  German  extraction,  was 
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bora  at  Madrid,  November  6,  1808,  studied  under 
the  Jesuits,  and  produced  hia  first  work,  Amantttde 
Tervet,  in  1836.  His  principal  works  since  then,  all 
of  which  have  been  published  at  Madrid,  are  Dona 
Jleueia  (1838).  La  Redoma  Encantada  (1839),  I/a 
Virionaria  (1840),  Alfonao  ei  Canto  (1841),  Primero 
Ya  (1842).  Jlonoria  (1842),  El  BurhiUrr  Mendaria* 
(1842),  La  Coja  yel  Encogido  (1843),  and  La  Mad  re 
de  Prlavo  (1816).  Ho  has  also  collected  and  repub- 
lished his  fugitive  poems  and  prose- essays  under 
the  title  of  Eiuayo*  Poiticos  v  Ariicutos  m  Pram, 
Ltttrarios  y  de  Costumbrr*  (1843  ;  Paris,  1850). 
His  writings  are  characterised  by  glowing  imagin- 
ation, vigorous  diction,  and  sonorous  versification. 
H.  is  considered  one  of  the  most  original  of  the 
living  poets  of  Spain,  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  who 
i  any  solid  knowledge  of  German  literature. 


HARUN, 


Al 


of  the  Abbaaide 


c,  the 


Just,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Abbaaide  califs, 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Haudi,  in  the  califatc, 
in  the  year  786,  not  having  yet  attained  his  twenty- 
first  year.  Various  insurrections  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  were  speedily  put  down,  and  the  wars 
against  the  Byzantines  and  the  Chasars  brought  to 
an  end.  Though  the  boundaries  of  the  vast  empire, 
which  extended  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  were  not  enlarged,  the  empire  lost  none 
of  its  provinces.  H.  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to 
tho  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  the  entire  administration 
of  his  extensive  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Yahya 
the  Barmecide,  and  his  four  sons ;  and  the  energy  of 
their  administration,  the  enforcement  of  order,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  proved  that 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  His  capital  city 
of  Bagdad  he  rendered  the  most  flourishing  city  of 
that  perirxl.  Tribute  was  paid  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  splendid  edifices  were  erected  by  him 
at  a  prodigious  cost.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  the 
patron  of  learning,  poetry,  and  music,  and  his  court 
was  the  resort  of  the  mont  eminent  Mohammedans 
of  the  age.  He  was  celebrated  in  countless  songs 
and  narratives  ;  and  is  the  hero  of  several  of  the 
stories  in  the  Arabian  Night*.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  conceived  a  rooted  hatred  towards  the 
Barmecides  (see  Barmkctpks)  ;  yet  so  well  did  ho 
know  their  tried  fidelity,  that  he  suffered  the  reins  of 
government  to  remain  in  their  hands  for  some  years 
afterwards.  Tn  803,  he  caused  the  vizier,  his  four 
sons,  and  all  their  descendants,  one  only  excepted, 
to  be  executed,  not  even  excepting  his  favourite 
Jaafer,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  his  nocturnal 
rambles  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad.  On  the 
destruction  of  this  family,  his  affairs  fell  imme- 
diately into  irretrievable  eonfusron  ;  treason  and 
rebellion,  no  longer  dreading  the  far-reaching  arm  of 
the  able  vizier,  shewed  themselves  in  every  corner 
of  the  empire ;  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  H. 
thought  with  bitter  regret  of  his  savage  cruelty  to 
that  able  family.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
insurrections  having  broken  nut  in  Khorassan,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  empire,  H.  marched  in  person 
against  the  rebel*.  But  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
obliged  him  to  remain  behind  in  TO*,  where  ne  soon 
afterwards  died,  in  the  month  of  March  809.  The 
tales  of  the  A  rnbian  yighto  have  thrown  a  false  halo 
round  his  memory,  for  though  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  enlightened  monarch  of  tho  age,  yet,  like 
the  most  of  the  Abbaside  race,  he  could,  when  it 
suited  him.  act  to  perfection  the  part  of  the 
avaricious  and  bloody  tyrant 

HARU' SPICES.  The  word  hanuvex,  or 
anupex,  is  probably  derived  from  an  old  Latin 
word,  ha  ruga,  a  victim,  or  fiira,  intestines,  and  the 
root  spec-,  to  see  or  look.  Tho  haruspices  seem 
to  have 
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Romans  derived  many  of  their  religious  institutions. 
Their  art,  harwtpicina,  which  in  many  res(>ects  waa 
like  that  of  the  Augurs  (see  Acgcriks  and  Ant- 
ticks),  consisted  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice  (hence  they  are  also  called  extitpicta),  and 
by  olwerving  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
offerings,  such  as  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
i  the  victim  to  come  to  the  altar,  the  flame,  the  smoke, 
|  Ac.  They  took  indications  also  from  earthquakes, 
|  lightning,  and  all  other  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  called  portenta.  The  haruspices  did  not 
equal  the  augurs  in  dignity  and  respect ;  they  were 
regarded  rather  as  media  of  communication  with 
heaven,  than  as  possessing  any  independent  religious 
authority.  They  had  no  organisation,  like  the 
augurs ;  they  did  not,  in  earlier  times  at  least, 
form  a  collegium,  nor  had  they  a  magister.  They 
were,  however,  at  one  time  considered  of  great 
importance ;  but  latterly  their  art  fell  into  dis- 
repute with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Roman  citizens.  Cato  is  alleged  to  nave  said  that 
'he  wondered  that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh 
i  when  ho  saw  another.'  Some  of  the  later  emperors, 
especially  Alexander  Severus,  endeavoured  to  revive 
and  encourage  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  but  it  was 
finally  abolished  by  Constant ine.  Their  sacred 
books  were  called 
tonitruaU*. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  college  in 
the  United  States,  often  termed  a  university,  was 
founded  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  three  miles 
from  Boston,  in  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  £800  having  been  appropriated 
in  three  sums  for  the  support  of  4  a  schoale  or 
colledge.'  In  1639,  this  'schoale' was  named  Har- 
vard College,  in  hononr  of  tho  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  gave  it  £700.  It  has  been  well  endowed  by 
private  liberality,  chiefiy  that  of  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  and  has,  besides  its  valuable  landed  pro- 
perty, 1,000,000  dollars  of  invested  funds.  At  its 
first  establishment,  this  now  flourishing  college  was 
little  more  than  an  Indian  school.  Many  Indian 
youth  were  received,  but  only  one  ever  graduated. 
They  were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  life,  pursuits, 
and  studies  of  civilisation,  and  those  partly  educated 
went  luck  to  their  forests  and  wigwams.  Tho  first 
president  of  Harvard  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster, 
1640.  In  1764,  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  only  works  saved  being  an  Oriental  Collection, 
bequeathed  by  Dr  Lightfoot,  and  the  Greek 


Roman  classics,  presented  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
In  1848,  a  scientific  department  was  generously 
endowed  by  Ablwtt  iAwrence,  for  the  benefit  of 


persons  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  president,  five 
fellows,  and  treasurer,  with  a  board  of  overseers, 
formerly  composed  of  the  congregational  ministers 
of  sixteen  adjoining  towns.  In  religion,  it  is  Uni- 
tarian, but  liable  to  change,  on  account  of  the  over- 
seers being  now  appointed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Connected  with  the  college  are  four  professional 
schools,  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  science. 
I  There  arc  33  professors,  18  tutors,  730  students, 
and  libraries  of  123,4<l0  volumes. 

HARVEST  (Ger.  herb*,  autumn  ;  probably  allied 
to  Gr.  harp-,  Lnt.  carp-,  to  snatch,  pluck,  gather), 
the  season  of  gathering  and  storing  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields.  The  most  important  harvest 
operations  are  those  connected  with  the  cutting 
down  of  the  grain  crops,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
mowing  of  hay  (q.  v.),  machines  moved  by  horses 
I  are  now  extensively  used.    See  Keapino. 

HARVEST  BUG  {Leptu*  autumnali*),  is  an 
1  animal  of  the  Acarus  tribe, 


ve«j  its  popular 
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name  from  its  attacking  the  labourers  employed  in  j 
the  harvest     As  the  acari  in  their  perfect  state  ; 
are  usually  provided  with  eight  feet,  and  in  their 
larval  stage  with  only  six  feet,  and  as  the  H.  B.  \ 
has  only  the  latter  number,  it  was  S'ispected  by  ; 
Siebold,  and  it  has  been  since  proved,  that  this 
animal  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Trumbidida,  a 
family  of  Acaridans.    It  is  so  minute,  that,  were  1 
it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which  is 
a  vivid  crimson,  it  would  be  quite  invisible.  It 
makes  ita  appearance,  or  rather  renders  us  con- 
scions  of  its  presence,  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
disapjiears  towards  the  middle  of  September;  and 
is  most  plentiful  in  hot  dry  seasons.    It  occurs  on 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  on  various  plants  in  fields, 
gardens,  and  woods,  and  attacks  not  only  man, 
but  the  dog,  cat,  &c    Persons  with  delicate  skins 
are  its  special  prey,  and  it  seems  to  prefer  tho  legs, 
the  under  part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.    The  wound  it  inflicts— how  pro- 
duced is  not  well  understood— occasions  insu port- 
able irritation,  which  usually  leads  the  victims  to 
scratch  themselves,  and  thus  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation.   The  skin  becomes  swollen  and  red,  and 
sometimes  even  purple  ;  and  the  minute  vesicles 
caused  by  these  animals  sometimes  terminate  in 
suppuration. 

HARVEST  MOON.  In  our  latitudes,  at  the 
timo  of  full  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox, 
it  happens  that  the  moon  rises  for  several  days 
nearly  at  sunset,  and  about  the  same  timo  by 
the  clock,  instead  of  rising,  as  it  usually  does, 
52  later  on  one  day  than  on  tho  preceding.  This 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  the  moon  is  in  Aries,  when  the  part  of  the 
ecliptic  below  the  horizon  makes  the  least  angle 
with  it,  as  shewn  in  the  following  figure,  where  AB 
represents  a  portion  of  the  equator ;  H'CH,  a  portion 
\  ;  CL,  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic  when  C 


represents  the  equinoctial  point  of  Aries;  CL',  a 
portion  of  the  same  if  C  were  the  equinoctial  point 
of  Libra.  Then  (supposing  the  moon  to  move  in  the 
ecliptic,  a  supposition  not  far  from  tho  truth,  and 
one  which  greatly  simplifies  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon),  if  the  moon  be  at  0  (point  of  Aries) 
on  one  night,  it  will  have  retrograded  to  L  by  the 
same  time  on  the  following  night ;  and,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  NM't  will 
appear  on  the  horizon  at  H,  and  the  distance  LH 
reduced  to  time  will  give  the  moon's  retardation. 
If  C  be  the  equinoctial  point  of  Libra,  then  L'  will 
be  tho  moon's  position  on  the  second  night,  and  it 
will  rise  at  H'  after  the  earth  has  revolved  so  as  to 
carry  the  whole  of  the  line  H  I/  above  the  horizon  ; 
this  line,  when  reduced  to  time,  gives  the  retard- 
ation. Hence,  as  the  moon  when  at  the  full  is  in 
Aries  at  the  sun's  autumnal  equinox,  and  in  Libra 
at  the  sun's  spring  equinox,  the  rctardatiou  is  least 
in  the  first  instance  and  greatest  in  the  second, 
being  respectively  ON  -  CM,  and  CN  +  CM'  = 
CN  +  CM  In  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  (55°  68'), 
the  greatest  retardation  is  1  hour  8'  24",  and  the 


least  11'  44"  ;  in  lat  64  27.  the  least  retardation 
is  zero,  or  the  moon  rises  at  the  same  time  on 
two  successive  evenings,  while  at  the  arctic  circle 
(67'  30  )  it  rises  4'  earlier  on  the  second  evening. 
As  this  phenomenon  occurs  at  a  time  (about  the 
23d  of  September)  when  the  farmer  is  busy  with 
his  harvest,  and  very  opportunely  supplies  him  for 
several  evenings  with  li^ht  sufficient  to  continue 
his  operations  after  sunset,  the  moon  at  this  stage 
has  received  the  name  of  *  harvest  moon.'  As  tho 
moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  this  irregu- 
laritv  will  be  increased  or  diminished  according 
as  the  ascending  node  is  between  Capricorn  and 
Cancer,  or  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It  is 
nothing  at  tho  equator,  increasing  as  we  proceed 
north.  At  our  antipodes  tho  greatest  retardation 
occurs  in  September,  and  the  least  in  March. 

HARVEY,  Geobt.r,  a  Scottish  artist,  was  born  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  in  1806.  Displaying  a 
taste  for  (bra win g,  be  was  at  the  age  of  18  placed  in 
the  school  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  18*26,  when  tho 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  instituted,  he  was 
elected  an  Associate,  and  in  18*29  an  Academician. 
Since  his  entrance,  he  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor, 
and  many  of  his  Works  are  well  known  through  the 
medium  of  engraving  The  principal  of  these  are — 
« Covenanters  Preaching/  '  Battle  of  Drumclog,' '  The 
First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  Old  St  Pauls,'  'The 
Curlers,'  and  '  Columbus  discovering  America.'  H. 
has  not  confined  himself  to  historical  art,  some  of 
his  most  successful  works  being  representations  of 
the  scenery  of  his  native  country.  H.  is  a  Presby- 
terian, and  Presbytcrianiam  is  visible  in  all  his 
pictures.  He  is  the  only  artist  who  has  painted  a 
Covenanter.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for 
pastoral  jieace,  and  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
for  a  singular  solemnity  of  atmospheric  effect. 

HARVEY,  William,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folkstonc, 
in  Kent,  on  the  1st  of  April  157a  His  father  was 
a  yeoman  ;  and  five  of  his  brothers  were  merchants 
of  weight  and  substauce,  mngni  el  copio»L,  in  the. 
city  of  London,  while  the  sixth  sat  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Hythe. 

After  six  years  attendance  at  the  grammar-school 
at  Canterbury,  H.,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  was 
entered  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  1597,  and  having  selected 
physic  for  his  profession,  left  Cambridge  about  the 
year  1590,  and  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
then  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world  Having  passed  five  years  at  that  school  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Fabricius  de  Aqua- 
pendente,  Julius  Caaserius,  and  other  eminent  men, 
who  then  adorned  that  university,  he  obtained  his 
diploma  as  doctor  of  mcdiciue  in  1602.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  same  year;  and  after  receiving 
his  doctor's  degree  from  his  original  university,  Cam- 
bridge, settled  in  London  as  a  physician,  in  1609 
he  was  ap|>ointcd  physician  to  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  aud  in  10 15  Lumlcian  Lecturer  at  the 
College  of  Physicians— an  office  then  held  for  fife ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  his  first  course 
of  lectures  (in  the  spring  of  1616)  he  expounded 
those  original  aud  complete  views  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  with  which  his  name  is  indelibly  asso- 
ciated. It  was  not  till  the  year  1628  that  he  gave 
his  views  to  tho  world  at  large,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  Extrcitatlo  Anatomica  uV  Motu 
Cordis  H  Sanguinis  (4to,  Franc,),  having  then,  as  ho 
state*  in  the  preface,  for  nine  years  or  more  gone 
on  demonstrating  the  subject  in  his  college  lecture*, 
illustrating  it  by  new  and  additional  arguments, 
and  freeiug  it  from  the  objections  raised  by  the 
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skilful  amongst  anatomists.  Shortly  after  H.'s 
election  as  Lumlcian  Lecturer  (in  1617  or  1618), 
he  was  appointed  physician-extraordinary  to  James 
L,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1630  was  engaged 
'  to  accompany  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox  in  nis 
travels  beyond  seas.'  In  1632,  he  was  formally 
chosen  physician  to  Charles  I. ;  and  in  1633  we 
find  that  his  absence,  '  by  reason  of  his  attendance 
on  the  king's  majesty,'  from  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  was  complained  of,  and  that  Dr  Andrews 
was  appointed  as  his  substitute,  « but  without  pre- 
jndico  to  him  in  his  yearly  fee  or  in  any  other 
respect' — a  procedure  which  shews  the  esteem  in 
which  H.  was  hekL  We  learn  from  Aubrey  tliat 
he  accompanied  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1636 ;  and  during 
this  journey  he  publicly  demonstrated  to  Cas|»ar 
Hofraann,  the  distinguished  professor  of  NUrnhen;, 
anil  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  his  views,  the 
anatomical  particulars  which  made  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  a  necessary  conclusion— a  demonstration 
which,  it  is  reported,  was  satisfactory  to  all  present 
save  Hofmann  himself,  who  still  continued  to  nrge 
futile  objections.  He  attended  the  king  in  his 
various  expeditions,  and  was  present  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill  (OctoW  23,  1642).  '  During 
the  tight,'  says  Aubrey,  'the  Prince  and  Duke  of 
York  were  committed  to  his  care.  He  told  ine  that 
he  withdrew  with  them  under  a  hedge,  anil  tooke 
out  of  his  j>ockftt  a  hooke,  and  rca<L  But  he  had 
not  rend  very  long  l»efore  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun 
grazed  on  the  ground  neare  him,  which  made  him 
remove  his  station.'  He  accompanied  the  king 
aft*  r  the  battle  to  Oxford,  when-,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  'he  came  several  times  to  our 
college  (Trinity),  to  George  Bathurst,  B.D.,  who  had 
a  hen  to  hatch  eggs  in  his  chauil*T,  which  they 
opened  dayly  to  see  the  progress  and  way  of  genera- 
tion ; '  and  where  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Dccemljcr  of 
that  year.  In  1645  he  was,  by  tho  king's  mandate, 
elected  warden  of  Merton  College  ;  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in  July  1646, 
he  left  the  university,  ana  returned  to  London. 
He  was  now  68  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  practice,  and  from  all 
further  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal 
master.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
usually  the  guest  of  one  or  other  of  his  brothers, 
now  men  of  wealth  and  high  standing  in  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  country-house  of  one  of  them  tliat 
Dr  Ent  visited  him  at  Christmas  1650,  and  after 
'many  difficulties'  (sec  Dr  Ent's  Epistle  Dedicator}-, 
in  Willis's  translation  of  Harvey's  works)  obtained 
from  him  the  MS.  of  his  work  on  the  generation 
of  auiinala,  which  was  published  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  title  of  Extrciiaiiones  de  (Jentratione 
Animnlium,  quibu*  acctdunt  qua  dam  de  PartA,  de 
MrmOranU  ac  Tumoribtu  Uteri,  et  de  Conception*, 
4ta 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
chief  object  which  occupied  his  mind  was  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
ciaitH,  to  the  buildings  of  which  he  erected  a  hand- 
some addition  at  his  own  cost.  In  1651  he  was 
ejected,  in  his  al«ence,  president  of  the  college, 
but  he  declined  the  oilier,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities.  In  July  1056  he  resigned  his 
Luinleian  lectureship  which  he  had  held  for  more 
forty  years  ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  college, 
ited  to  it  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Burmarsh, 
in  Kent,  then  valued  at  £56  per  annum.  He 
did  not  long  survive,  but,  worn  down  by  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  died  at  London  on  the  3d  of 
June  1657,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  at  Hempstead, 
in  Essex,  which  his  brother  Elia  bad  built. 


A  handsome  edition  of  Harvey's  works,  in 
revised  by  Drs  Lawrence  and  Mark  Akensid 
published  hy  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1766. 
The  best  edition,  in  English,  is  that  of  Dr  Willis, 
published  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1847. 

HA'RWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
l*orvugh,  seaport,  and  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevated  and  healthy  site  near  tho  north-east 
extremity  of  a  promontory  66  miles  north-east  of 
London.  Southward  from  the  town  extends  an 
esplanade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  harlmur 
and  the  German  Ocean  may  Ik>  obtained.  The  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  Roman 
cement,  and  of  artificial  manure  from  Coprolito 
(q.  v.),  fishing,  and  ship-building.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Ipswich,  and  in  summer  there  is  steam 
communication  with  London.  The  harl>our  of  H, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Orwell,  is  said  to  lie  the  liest  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  It  is  cajiaeious,  safe,  and  commodious ; 
but  its  entrance  is  rocky,  and,  although  there  are 
two  light-houses  and  numerous  buoys,  cannot  bo 
entered  without  careful  navigation.  H.  has  l>et-n 
made  a  harl>our  of  refus^.  The  lwttery  by  which 
the  town  is  defended  was  erected  about  1820,  at 
which  time  a  considerable  space  intervened  between 
it  and  the  usual  tide- mark  ;  but  so  great  have  lieen 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  sea  on  the  pro- 
montory on  which  H.  stands,  that  a  portion  of  the 
lottery  has  already  been  undermined.  Since  the 
time  of  the  last  French  war,  the  trade  of  the  town 
has  materially  declined.  In  IS6I,  1597  vessels,  of 
176,693  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
(1861)5062. 

HAKZ  MOUNTAINS,  a  broad  mountain-range 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  extends  east- south -east 
from  Goslar  and  Ostcrode  in  Hanover  to  Hettstadt 
and  Mansfeld  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  forms  an 
elevated  plateau,  covered  with  irregular  and,  for 
the  most  part,  forest-clad  mountains,  and  situated 
mainly  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  The  range, 
which  is  divided  into  Cpper  and  Lower  Harz,  is 
50  miles  in  length,  about  16  miles  in  breadth,  and 
covers  a  superficies  of  upwards  of  750  square  miles. 
It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  greywacke 
Itclonging  to  the  Devonian  formation,  and  broken 
through  in  one  or  two  places  by  granite,  as  in  the 
Brocken  (q.  v.)  and  the  Rammuerg.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  range  is  the  Brocken.  The  H. 
Si.  are  exceedingly  rich  in  metals  and  minerals. 
Silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  xinc,  Ac.  are  mined; 
marble,  alabaster,  and  granite  are  quarried.  Mining, 
stone-cutting,  and  the  titular-trade  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  70,000  in 
immiter.  The  II.  M.  are  the  scenes  of  many  of  tha 
wild  legendary  tales  of  German  literature. 

HASDRUBAL.  more  correctly  ASDRUBAL  {one 
htlpfd  by  Baal),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Carthaginian  history,  there  being  nearly  twenty 
more  or  less  celebrated  individuals  so  called.  One 
of  the  I -est  known  is  that  son-in-law  of  Hamdear 
(sec  HamiI-caR  Barca),  who  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Spain  (236  B.C.),  and  for  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  continued  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  his  great  kinsman.  The  empire 
which  the  military  talent  anil  energy  of  Hauiilcur 
had  founded  was  consolidated  by  the  skilful 
statesmanship  of  HasdrultaL  He  formed  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  Spain  into  Carthaginian 
provinces,  and  founded  many  towns,  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  Carthago  Nova  (now  Carta- 
gum),  possessing  a  tine  harbour,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  rich  mines.  This  city  ho  adorned 
with  a  splendid  '  royal  palace.'  Under  his  direction, 
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agriculture  fb-arisb^d ;  mining  vu  vigorously 
prosecuted ;  the  tril>es  as  far  north  as  the  Ebro 
became  subject  to  Carthage,  an<l  paid  tribute ; 
and  powerful  chiefs  were  attached  to  Carthaginian 
interests  by  intermarriage  and  other  means.  II. 
was  at  length  (220  B.C)  murdered  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party  at  Carthage  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  early  brought  out  into 
public  life.  He  was  a  skilful  general,  and  shewed 
great  energy  and  prudence  in  a  war  with  the 
Nurnidian  tribes.  But  his  talents  were  more  parti- 
cularly administrative,  as  has  liecn  already  seen  in 
his  Sjianish  government.  So  powerful  was  he  in 
Spain,  and  so  inde{iendent  of  the  home  government, 
that  the  Romans  made  the  famous  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  Iberus  as  the  common  frontier,  not  with  the 
Carthaginians,  but  with  HasdrubaL 

Another  H.,  brother  of  the  great  Hannibal,  and 
son  of  Hamilear  Barea,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  first  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain, 
and  afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army 
in  Italy.  While  he  was  marching  southward  to 
join  Hannilial  in  f"mbria,he  encountered  the  Roman 
consuls,  C.  Nero  and  M.  Living,  at  the  river 
Metaurus.  The  Romans  gained  a  complete  victory; 
an  immense  nund»er  of  the  Carthaginian  forces 
were  slain  ;  and  H.  himself,  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  ami 
fell  (207  8.  f.)  as  became  the  son  of  the  great 
Hamilear.  In  generalship  and  in  military  bravery 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  his  father 
and  brother. 

A  third  H.  was  one  of  Hannibal's  principal  officers 
in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  largely  contributed,  by 
a  well-timed  charge,  to  decide  the  victory  on  the 
great  day  of  Cannae.— A  fourth,  called  Calvus,  i.  e., 
the  Raid,  led  an  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  215  B.C., 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  general,  and  carried  to  Home  as  "a 
captive.-  A  fifth,  son  of  Cisco,  co-operated  with 
H.,  son  of  Hamilear,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards,  in 
conjunction  with  Syphax,  unsuccessfully  opposed 
Scipio  in  Africa  (204  B.  C.).— The  Lost  we  shall 
mention  is  that  unfortunate  general  to  whom  fell 
the  hopeless  task  of  defending  Carthage  against  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war.  He  was  nt  first 
commander  without  the  city  (another  H,  grandson 
of  the  Nurnidian  Masinissa,  being  general  within 
the  city),  but  he  ultimately  became  sole  leader,  and 
opjio.sed  all  the  plans  and  movements  of  Seipjo 
with  great  energy  and  skill.  But  at  length  Carthage 
fell,  and  II.  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror. 

HASE,  Karl  At"ur.«rr,  an  eminent  living  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  lx»rn  at  Steinbaeh,  in  Saxony, 
25lh  August  IWM),  and,  after  leaving  Altenburg 
gymnasium,  studied  theology  at  l«eip*ic,  Erlangcn, 
and  Tubingen.  For  taking  part  in  the  Burm-hm- 
tchaftm,  he  was,  after  a  tedious  trial,  contined  for 
five  months  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg.  In 
1829,  after  having  been  Priv<it  <l<*rnt  for  a  year,  he 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Letpejc,  where  his  lectures  on  Dogmatics  and  the 
life  of  Christ  proved  especially  attractive.  He  was. 
indeed,  the  first  critical  biographer  of  Christ  who 
decidedly  rose  above  the  old  rationalistic  conception 
of  Him  as  merely  an  excellent  moral  teacher,  his 
LebmJtmi  (1829.  4te  Ann.  18f>4),  which  appeared  six 
years  before  Strauss'*,  having  pro|>oscd  as  its  aim 
to  shew  '  how  Jesus  of  Na/an  th,  according  to  divine 
destination,  by  the  free  act  of  His  own  spirit, 
and  by  the  opportunities  of  His  time,  becr»rne  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'  Vindicating  equally  the 
rights  of  the  individual  religious 


the  historical  importance  of  the  church,  he  opposes 
modern  supernaturalism,  as  in  Die  Letpziger  Dispu- 
tation (1827  k  equally  with  extreme  rationalism,  as 
in  ThrologitcJw.  Strrittchnfttn  (1834—  1837),  and  Die 
Tuhinyr  SchuU  (1855).  Before  the  first  year  of  his 
professorship  in  Leipsic  was  over,  H.  was  called 
as  professor  of  theology  to  Jena,  where  he  still 
represents  the  departments  of  Dogmatics  and 
church  history  principally.  His  Huttrrut  liedivirus 
(1827,  dte  Aurl  1808)  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the 
old  Lutheran  Dogmatics  in  contrast  with  modern 
systems,  by  exhibiting  its  harmonious  completeness, 
and  is  in  extensive  use  among  German  theological 
students.  Besides  his  Com />rnd  turn  of  Universal 
rhurrk  History  (1834,  7te  Aufl  1854),  which  has 
Wn  translated  into  English,  and  is  unsurpassed 
for  its  concise  pictures  of  times,  men,  and  systems, 
H.  has  treated  special  portions  of  church  history  in 
Die  beidm  Enbuehafe  1 1839).  Ntm  Prophetcn  (I  Sol), 
Franz  ron  Assist  (18.%),  and  Das  geuiliche  Sc),„um 
mW  (1858).  Several  works  of  his  on  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  his  edition  of  the  Lifiri  Symbolic*  Eccletia 
£vanyeiica,  are  highly  vain.-!. 


HASHI'SH  is  the  Oriental  name  of  the  plant 
(or  rather  of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the 
plant)  which  is  scientifically  known  as  QranoUl 
indica,  and  which  we  term  Didinn  H'-mp.  The  medi- 
cinal value  of  the  preparations  of  Indian  Hemp  is. 
described  in  another  article.  See  Hemp,  Indiax.  It 
is  the  |>eculiar  intoxication  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  II.  that  will  be  now  specially  noticed. 

Various  preparations  of  the  plant  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  desired  effect  A 
favourite  mode  of  extracting  its  active  principle  is 


by  l»uiling  the  tops  and  flowers  with  water,  to 
which  butter  or  od  has  been  added,  evaporating, 
and  thus  forming  an  oleaginous  solution  or  fatty 
extract.  This  fatty  extract  is  frequently  mixed 
with  other  substances  which  are  reputed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  properties,  and  is  taken  in  the  form 
of  electuary,  confection,  or  pastil.  The  majoon 
used  at  Calcutta,  the  mapouchari  employed  at  Cairo, 
and  the  dawames  or  dnvamcsc  of  the  Arabs,  are 
preparations  of  this  kind 

Dr  Moreau  of  Tours,  who  has  written  an  elaborate 
work  on  this  subject  (On  Ilachisch  ct  de  I Aliena- 
tion MentaU.  184.")),  which  is  based  not  only  on 
general  observation  but  on  personal  experience,  thus 
Describee  the  /cmtaaia,  which  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  I/evant  to  describe  the  excitement  produced 
by  this  agent :  '  It  is  really  happiness  which  is 
produced  by  the  hashish  ;  and  by  this  I  imply  an 
enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual, 
as  we  might  l»e  induced  to  supiiose.  The  hashish- 
eater  is  happy,  uot  like  the  gourmand  or  the 
famished  man  when  satisfying  his  nppetite.  or  the 
voluptuary  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  but 
like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy, 
like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler 
who  in  successful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man 
who  is  intoxicated  with  success.'  (P.  54.) 

One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  drug, 
is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  thoughts.  Then  comes 
the  stage  already  (lescrilied;  and  accompanying, 
and  in  jwirt  following  it,  there  are  observed  errors 
of  sense,  false  convictions,  and  the  predominance 
of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas 
ami  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an 
imaginary  character,  but  are  suggested  by  external 
impressions  which  are  erroneously  interpreted  by 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  dose  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  there  is  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  mind  from  external  " 
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HA'SLINGDEN,  a  small  manufacturing  and  J  H.  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  was  of  sufficient 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lanca-  j  im]x>rtance  to  have  a  mint  Here,  aa  is  well  known, 
■hire,  ia  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  and  the  Conqueror  landed  in  1066,  and  in  the  imme- 
around  an  eminence  18  miles  east-south-east  of  diate  vicinity  an;  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to  be  that 
Preston.  It  hait  a  town-hall  and  mechanics'  insti-  occupied  by  the  Normans  on  the  night  previous 
tnt«s  buildings  of  recent  erection,  and  a  parochial  |  to  their  march  against  the  Saxons.  See  Battle. 
chapel,  a  handsome  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is  ;  Under  the  Confessor,  If.  became  a  member  of  the 
JkJO  years  old.  There  arc  also  chapels  and  meeting- ;  Cmque  Ports,  after  which  it  long  continued  in  great 
houses  for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  repute  for  its  ship- building.    It  has  returned  two 


Primitive  Methodists.  Cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures are  extensively  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity 
are  coal-mines  and  stone- quarries.  Pop.  (1861)  of 
township,  10,109. 

HASP  and  STAPLE,  in  Scotch  Law,  the  ancient 
form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject,  i.  e., 
property  situated  in  a  burgh.  The  heir  was  made 
to  take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door,  as 
a  symbol  of  possession,  and  then  enter  and  bolt 
himself  in.    This  form  is  no  longer  necessary. 

HA8SAN-BEN-SABAH,  the  'Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain'  of  European  story,  was  founder  of  the. 
sect  of  the  Assassins  (q.  v.).  likewise  denominated 
Uassanis  or  Ismanilians. 

HA'SSELT,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Limbourg,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demer, 
17  miles  west-uorth-west  of  Maastricht.  It  is  well 
built,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  distilling,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  hnen  fabrics,  lace,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  9800. 

HASTINAPURA  is  the  name  of  the  anient 
capital  of  the  Kurus  (see  Kcru),  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Mah&bharata.  The  V  iahnu- 
Pur&na  relates  that  it  was  founded  by  Hastin, 
wasbod  away  by  the  Ganges — under  the  reign  of 
Nichakra,  who,  in  consequeuce  of  this  event,  had  t 


members  to  the  imperial  parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary 
borough,  23,103. 

HASTINGS,  according  to  the  French  chroniclers, 
the  name  of  a  viking  or  sea-rover  of  the  9th  century. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  France,  most  probably  in  the  second  of 
these  countries.  The  story  of  his  devastations  ia 
something  appalling.  From  his  youth  on  to  a  gray 
old  age  his  whole  delight  amtears  to  have  been 
in  pillage,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The  shores  and 
cities  of  France,  .Spain.  Portugal,  and  Italy  are 
said  to  have  been  repeatedly  wasted  and  burned 
by  him  and  his  savage  comrades.  As  the  Scandi- 
navian ungng,  however,  speak  of  several  Hastings, 
the  Danish  historian  Suhm  considers  that  the 
French  chroniclers — who  wrote  at  a  much  later 
period — have  gathered  up  the  confused  fear-begotten 
traditions  of  the  south-west  of  Europe,  relating  to 
all  the  pirates  of  this  name,  and  applied  them  to  a 
single  personage,  who  has  thus  become  in  their  hamls 
rather  a  typo  of  the  ferocious  Norse  viking,  than  a 
historical  individual. 

HASTINGS  SAND,  the  lower  division  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  period.  It  consists  of  a  considerable 
thickness  (1000  feet)  of  sand,  calciferous  grit,  clay, 
and  shale  ;  and  differs  very  little  from  the  Weald 


remove  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Kaus'umbt  [  Clay,  the  upper  division  of  the  series,  except  in 


— and  at  a  later  period  it  was  undermined  by 
Balarania.  It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  and 
is  placed  by  Lassen,  in  liis  map  to  the  IndUdie 
AUerthtunitkunde,  about  78"  long,  and  28  50'  lat 

HA'STINGS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
bomugh,  market -town,  and  famous  watering-place 


being  a  little  more  arenaceous.    The  strata  .have 

been  dejiosited  in  shallow  fresh  water.    The  sand 

often  exhibits  fine  sj>ecunens  of  ripple-marks,  and 

the  clay  which  sq>a rates  the  sand-beds  sometimes 

contains  cracks  that  have  been  produced  by  the 

drying  of  the  bed  on  exposure.    The  strata  are 

, ,  highly  foasilifcrous.    There  are  numerous  saurian 
of  England,  in  the  county  pf  bussex,  is  picturesquely  |  illcIudin(?  the  huge  iguanotlon  and  the  flying 

pterodaetylc.  The  remains  of  several  chelonians 
also  occur.  The.  tish  belong  chiefly  to  the  ganoid 
or  placoid  orders,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
lepidotus,  whose  conical  palate  teeth  and  thick 
square  enamelled  scales  are  very  frequent  The 
shells  belong  to  genera  which  inhabit  fresh  water, 
such  as  Paludina,  Cyclas,  and  Unio. 

HASTINGS,  Warrkv,  governor-general  ot 
India,  born  December  6,  1732,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  long  settled  at  Daylesford,  in 
Worcestershire.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan ;  but 
when  only  seven  years  old,  ho  resolved  to  recover 
the  manor  and  estate,  which  had  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  age,  when,  at  17,  he  was  sent  out 
to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company  s 
service.  Having  realised  a  moderate  fortune,  he, 
in  1764,  returned  to  England.  In  1769,  he  again 
visited  India,  on  his  appointment  as  member  of  the 
council  at  Madras,  and  in  1772  was  promoted  to 
be  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal.  A 
year  later,  parliament  enacted  that  the  chief  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  should  be  styled  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  that  H.  should  be  the  first 
governor-general.  The  finances  of  his  government 
were  in  a  disordered  state,  yet  the  demands  of 
the  East  India  Company  for  money  were  incessant 
His  hrst  step  was  to  wrest  certain  rich 


on  the  shore,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  which  is  oj>en  to  the  sea,  by  high 
cliffs.  It  is  distant  about  35  miles  east  of  Chichester, 
and  74  miles  south-east  of  London  by  rail.  It  con- 
sisted untd  recently  of  only  two  streets,  intersected 
by  a  small  stream  called  the  Bourne ;  but  is  now  a 
considerable  town,  many  new  streets  and  terraces 
having  been  erected  within  the  present  century. 
Stretching  westward  along  the  sea-front  of  the 
town  is  the  Marine  Parade,  a  spacious  terrace, 
which,  Joined  and  continued  westward  by  the 
Grand  Parade  of  St  Leonards- on -Sea,  forms  one  of 
the  finest  sea-walks  in  the  kingdom.  Formerly  an 
insignificant  village,  situated  a  mile  west  of  H.,  St 
Leonards  is  now  the  Bclgravia  of  that  town,  is 
uni+ed  with  it  by  lines  of  handsome  houses,  and 
included  with  it  in  the  population  returns.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  H.  is  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  West 
Cliff,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  previous 
to  the  Norman  invasion.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation—nearly 100  boats  are  employed.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  harbour,  the  boats  have  to  be  pulled 
up  on  the  beach  by  means  of  a  rope  and  windlass 
worked  by  horse-power.  H.  is  a  great  resort  of 
pulmonary  invalids  during  the  cold  season  of  winter 
and  spring ;  and  in  summer  has  facilities  for  bathing, 
though  probably  less  desirable  aa  a  residence  at 
this  season  than  many  other  towns  od  the  southern 
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from  the  Great  Mogul,  and  to  toll  them  to  Sujah 
l>owlah,  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  Rohillas  resented 
the  transfer  to  a  cruel  master,  and  H..  for  a 
money  consideration,  infamously  lent  the  natiob  the 
services  of  the  Company**  army  for  their  sub- 
jugation. The  great  Brahman,  Nuncomar,  wu 
put  to  death  by  his  influence,  in  order  to  strike 
teTor  into  the  native  population.  He  exacted  vast 
ait  us  from  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and 
finally  confiscated  all  his  possessions.  He  formed 
a  treaty  with  Asaph-ul-Dowlab,  the  son  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  under  which  the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  the  nabob,  known  as  the  begums  or  princesses 
of  Oude,  were  to  bo  stripjMMl  of  their  domains  and 
treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  These 
were  the  chief  blemishes  of  his  Indian  administra- 
tion ;  but  against  these  are  undoubtedly  to  be  act 
off  great  public  services.  He  was  constantly  tram- 
melled by  orders  from  home,  and  frequently  borne 
down  by  an  able  and  factious  majority  in  council ; 
yet  he  preserved  the  British  empire  in  India  from 
a  formidable  combination  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  He  acted  with  vigour  when  the  war  with 
France  broke  out;  he  broke  the  power  of  Hyder 
Ali ;  he  organised  a  system  by  which  justice  was 
diseased,  the  revenue  collected,  and  peace  main- 
tained. He  encouraged  Asiatic  learning.  When 
he  left  India  in  the  spring  of  1783,  that  great 
empire  was  tranquil.  A  treaty  hod  been  concluded 
with  Tippoo  Sahib,  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  and 
the  Carnatic  had  been  evacuated  by  the  armies  of 
Mysore.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  ne  was  received 
with  distinction  by  George  III.  and  the  court.  The 
directors  acknowledged  his  services  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks.  The  Whig  opposition  were,  how- 
ever, loud  and  vehement  against  him,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  in  the  Ixiwer  House  a  motion  for  his 
impeachment  at  the  l»r  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  trial  began  in  Westminster  Hall,  February 
12,  1788,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  being 
Burke.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Mr  Charles 
(afterwards  Earl)  Grey.  Burke  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  speech  which  was  extended  over  lour 
sittings;  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Grey  urged  the  charge 
resecting  Chcyte  Sing  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  article  relating 
to  the  princesses  of  Oude.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  impeachment  began  to  decline 
after  these  great  displays  of  rhetoric.  The  trial, 
notwithstanding,  languished  for  upwards  of  seven 
years.  On  the  149th  day  (April  23,  1793),  it  ter- 
minated in  the  acquittal  of  Hastings.  Out  of  400 
peers,  only  29  voted.  The  last  24  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Day  leaf ord,  where,  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  the  occupations  of  a  country 
gentleman,  the  evening  of  hia  eventful,  stormy,  and 
checkered  career  was  Berenely  Ttassed.  He  died 
August  22,  1818,  in  his  86th  year,  and  was  buried 
behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Payles- 
ford.  Few  students  of  English  literature  require 
to  be  reminded  of  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
story  of  his  life  and  his  memorable  impeachment 
has  been  told  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

HAT,  a  well-known  species  of  head-covering, 
which  has  assumed  various  shapes  and  characters. 
What  we  understand  by  a  hat  is  a  fabric  of  Felt 
(q.  v.),  or  a  silk  material  used  as  a  substitute  for 
felt.  Hats  are  only  a  variety  of  the  still  more 
ancient  cap  and  bonnet,  and  M-ere  at  first  made  of 
velvet,  silk,  and  other  rich  materials.  Formed  of 
felt,  and  assuming  a  certain  firmness  of  fabric,  hata 
began  to  be  manufactured  in  England  about  1310, 
aud  we  hear  of  them  superseding  caps,  or  softer 
headgear,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  felting  of 
caps  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  long  known 
-to  this  period ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 


a  knowledge  of  felted  caps  or  hats  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Crusaders.  Wool  was  the  material 
first  employed  in  forming  felt-hats;  but  in  time, 
as  trade  with  America  was  developed,  the  fur  of 
the  Beaver  (q.  v.),  as  finer  and  softer,  came  into 
the  term  beaver  was  long  synonymous 
For  about  three  centuries,  fane  beaver- 
hats,  dyed  black,  and  prepared  with  much  skill, 
formed  the  head-covering  of  the  higher  classes  in 
[  Great  Britain ;  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
still  continuing,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  use  the  less 
expensive  caps  and  bonnets  according  to  the  fasliioas 
of  their  ancestors.   See  Bonnet. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  beaver-fur  led  to  attempts 
to  substitute  a  cloth  formed  of  silk  plush,  drawn 
over  a  pasteboard  inxnc,  alwtit  1810.  These  were 
not  very  successfid ;  and  hats  of  wool  or  beaver-felt 
were  common  until  about  1840.  The  high  cost  of 
beaver  at  length  forced  on  the  improvement  of 
sdk-hate,  and  now  the  beaver  is  almost  entirely 
superseded ;  while  the  fabrication  of  silk-hats  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  continental  countries  and  the  Uuited 
States.  The  silk-hat  consists  of  a  t»ody  and  rim, 
usually  made  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cotton  cloth 
saturated  with  varnishes,  to  give  the  fabric  stiff- 
ness, and  make  it  waterproof.  These  are  moulded 
on  wooden  blocks  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  and  when  the  desired  shape  is  produced, 
the  whole  is  carefully  varnished  over  with  lac  and 
dammar  varnish,  and,  before  dry,  the  tine  silk  plush 
is  applied  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
seams  l>cing  perceived ;  it  is  then  trimmed  with 
silk  braid  on  the  edge  of  the  brim,  and  a  silken  band 
round  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  brim  :  and 
the  lining  of  leather  and  thin  silk  being  put  in,  it 
is  complete.  Lightness,  gloss,  and  durability 
the  prime  qualities  of  the  silk-hat ;  and  in 
resjtects  the  hats  of  New- York  manufacture  <" 
a  high  commendation.  Verv  excellent  hate  are 
made  in  Ixmdon,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh ;  but  they 
are  heavier  than  those  of  America. 

As  suggested  by  the  whims  of  Fashion  (q.  v.),  hata 
have  undergone  a  wide  variety  of  changes  of  shape. 
The  raising  of  the  top  port  in  which  the  head  is 
inserted,  and  the  widening  or  diminishing  of  the 
brims,  have  constituted  the  chief  differences.  Some- 
times the  top  has  Wen  high  aud  narrow,  sometimes 
high  and  widened ;  aud  as  regards  the  brim,  it 
has  sometimes  been  so  broad  as  to  be  looj>ed  tip. 
Political  and  religious  differences  have  been  marked 
by  the  form  of  hat.  The  Puritan  of  the  rei^n  of 
Charles  I.  adopted  the  steeple  hat  (fig.  3),  high  and 
narrow  with  a  broad  brim,  and  devoid  of  ornament, 
as  the  badge  of  his  party.  The  Cavalier,  during  the 
same  era,  wore  a  lower  and  broader  crown,  with  a 
feather  stuck  on  one  side  (Kg.  4).  And  a  still 
lower-crowned  hat,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers, 
became  the  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
Quaker  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  broad  brim, 
and  quite  plain,  dates  from  the  origin  of  the  sect  at 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  A  growing  extrava- 
gance in  breadth  of  brim,  led  to  the  device  of  looping 
up  the  back  and  aides,  and  so  was  fashioned  the 
cocked-hat  (fig.  1),  which  was  worn  by  gentlemen 
throughout  the  18th  century.  But  in  this  cocked- 
hat  era  there  were  exceptions  to  the  fashion. 
Beaux,  by  way  of  singularity,  wore  low-crowned 
hats  with  brims  (tig.  2),  and  such  must  be  considered 
the  precursors  of  the  present  round-hat,  which 
finally  superseded  every  variety  of  cocked-hat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  writer  of 
this  can  recollect  of  only  three  persons  wearing 
cocked-hats  as  ordinary  attire  as  late  as  1810. 
While  cocked -hate  ceased  to  be  used  by  common 
at   the    reform    of  military 
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consequent  on  the  war  with  the  French  Republic, 
officers  in  the  army  continued  till  a  later  ]ienod 
to  wear  that  specie*  of  flattened  cocked-hat  known 
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Hats: 

■  print  of  the  yr»r  1780;  2,  Urge  round 
in  the  year  17S6,  from  Kit's  Etchings  (Edlntmrsh) ; 
J,  hat  from  a  print  dated  16(5 ;  4,  hat  copied  from  Hollar'* 
fall-lrnirth  portrait  of  '  Robert  Devereux,  Earlc  of  Eases,  bia 
Excellency  Lord  Gcnerall  of  toe  Army.' 


as  the  ehapeau  brat—  that  is,  the  hat  which,  hy 
being  flattened  up,  could  be  carried  conveniently 
under  the  arm.  This  kind  of  hat  was  disuse*!  by 
regimental  officers  about  1812 ;  but  with  slight 
variation  in  shape,  it  is  still  continued  by  field- 
officers  in  European  armies. 

Light,  handy,  and,  in  effect,  adding  height  to  the 
stature,  the  common  round-hat  is  easily  damaged, 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  rough  wear  in  travelling 
or  when  in  the  country.  These  inconveniences,  as  is 
well  known,  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  undress  hats,  black  and  gray,  and  some  of  them 
of  felt  almost  as  soft  as  cloth.  Such  arc  the  Wide- 
awakes, the  Toin-atid-Jerries,  and  an  innumerable 
tribe  of  hats  worn  by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and  youths 
generally.  With  these  exceptions,  the  round-hat, 
with  slight  changes  of  form  from  time  to  time 
as  suggested  by  fashion,  continues  to  be  the  hat 
proper,  worn  by  all  when  in  ceremonial  dn-sa.  The 
only  professional  hat  in  England  is  that  of  clergymen 
of  the  established  church.  It  is  a  round-hat  of  tine 
beaver,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  is  looped  up  at 
sides  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shoveL 
This  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  shovel-hat.  During 
the  18th  c,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  gentlemen 
to  wear  gold-lace  1>ands  and  edgings  on  their  hats. 
This,  like  some  other  fantastic  decorations  of  attire, 
is  now  resigned  to  footmen  and  other  domestic 
sen-ants  in  livery,  whose  hats  and  other  garments 
present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dress  of  our  foppish 
ancestors.  w.  a 

HAT  MONEY,  a  small  duty  or  primage  paid  to 
the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  and  trouble  over 
and  above  the  freight  The  right  to  it  is  regulated 
entirely  by  custom  of  particular  ports.  The  name 
is  jirohably  derived  from  the  payment  being  origin- 
ally gratuitoiis,  and  given  to  the  master  on  going 
round  with  the  hat  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
voyage. 

HATCH,  HATCHWAY.  Hatches  are  square 
or  oblong  openings  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  forming 
the  communications  between  one  deck  and  another. 
The  fore-hatchway  is  usually  close  abaft  the  fore- 
mast, the  after-hatchway  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts,  and  the  main-hatchway  immediately 
before  the  main-mast  This  last  is  ordinarily  the 
largest,  and  through  it  goods  are  hoisted  to  and 
from  the  hold.    In  merchant  vessels,  and  especially 

hatchways, 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo ;  indeed,  in 
some  craft,  the  whole  deck  consists  of  hatchways. 
When  used  for  purposes  of  communication,  a  com- 
panion-ladder is  placed  from  each  hatchway  to  tho 
deck  below.  These  ladders  are,  however,  general!) 
limited  to  the  fore  and  after  hatches.  As  he  emerges 
through  the  latter,  in  ascending  to  the  upper  deck, 
every  officer  and  sailor  touches  his  hat  in  token  of 
'salute  to  the  quarter-deck.'  When  not  so  used, 
the  hatchway  is  covered  by  a  wooden  grating  which 
admits  air  and  sufficient  light  to  those  below,  while 
it  protects  men  operating  above  from  accident 
During  stormy  or  wet  weather,  these  gratings  are 
covered  with  tarpaulings,  securely  fastened,  and  tho 
ship  becomes  water-tight  After  an  action  by  board- 
ing, the  conquered  crew  are  often  battened  down  in 
the  lower  decks,  and  then  made  prisoners  as  they 
are  allowed  to  ascend  through  the  hatchway  one  by 
one. 

HATCH  IE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Mississippi,  United  States,  America, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Ran- 
dolph, about  25  mdes  above  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
It  runs  through  a  fertile  cotton  region,  and  is  navi- 
suiall  sti 


gable  by  small  steam-boats  about  100  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

HATCHMENT,  or  ACHIEVEMENT,  tho 
funeral  escutcheon  placed  in  front  of  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  or  elsewhere,  setting  forth  his  rank 
and  circumstances.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  in  its  centre  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  single  or  quartered. 

The  achievement  of  a  bachelor  represents  his  arms 
in  a  shield  complete,  L  e.,  accompanied  with  helmet, 
crest,  mantling,  motto,  and  any  other  external  orna- 
ments to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  on  a  black  ground. 

In  the  achievement  of  an  unmarried  lady,  her  arms 
are  placed  in  a  lozenge  on  a  black  ground,  but  with- 
out external  heraldic  ornaments  except  in  the  caso 
of  a  jieeress,  when  her  supporters,  robe  of  estate, 
and  coronet  are  added 

The  achievement  of  a  husband  whose  wife  sur- 
vives, impales  his  arms  with  his  wife's  in  a  shield 
with  the  external  ornamcuta  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  ground  of  the  hatchment  being,  under  his  side  of 
the  shield,  black,  and  under  bis  wife's,  white.  If  the 


wife  bo  an  heiress,  her  arms  arc  not  impaled,  but 
carried  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  The  external 
ornaments  are  appended,  except  the  insignia  of  any 
order  of  knighthood  having  a  circle  or  collar,  with 
which  heralds  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  a  knight 
to  encircle  his  wife's  arms.  On  this  account  the 
achievement  of  a  knight  has  two  shields  placed  side 
by  side,  one  containing  the  huslwtnd's  arms  only, 
encircled  by  the  collar,  ribbon,  &c,  of  the  order, 
the  other  containing  those  of  husband  and  wife : 
the  ground  is  divided  perpendicularly  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  shield,  and  painted  black  an 
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When  the  wife  ia  a  merest  in  her  own  right,  there 
also  two  shield* — the  dexter  containing  the 
of  the  husband,  with  the  lady's  armi  on  an 
cheon  of  pretence  ensigned  with  her  coronet ; 
the  sinister  lozenge-shaped  with  the  lady's  alone, 
and  e.v  h  accompanied  with  its  proper  external 
decorations.  The  ground  is  divided  black  and 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  dexter  escutcheon. 

The  arms  of  a  wife  whose  husband  survives  are 
impaled  with  her  husltaml  s  arum  in  a  shield,  or, 
in  tli<-  case  of  an  heiress,  lxirne  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  There  is  uo  helmet,  crest,  or  mantling, 
but  a  iwciv*!t  is  entitled  to  her  robe  of  estate.  The 
ground  under  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  white, 
and  under  the  sinister  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widower  differs  from  that 
of  a  husband,  in  the  ground  being  entirely  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widow  differs  from  that  of 
a  wife,  both  in  having  the  ground  entirely  black, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  escutcheon,  which  (excejvt 
in  the  csm»  of  an  escutcheon  of  pretence)  is  lozengc- 
ahajM-,1.  The  arms  are  encircled  by  a  silver  cordon 
or  cordeliere,  the  symbol  of  widowhood. 

On  the  decease  of  the  last  of  a  family,  a  death's 
head  ttunnotints  the  shield  in  place  of  a  crest 

The  achievement  of  a  reigning  king  or  queen, 
whether  married  or  not,  represents  the  royal  arms 
complete  on  a  ground  entirely  black.  That  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  has  the  insignia  of  his  see 
impaled  with  his  paternal  arms,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  mitre,  and  the  ground  is  per  pale 
ar.  and  sa.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
and  a  king  at  arms,  also  impale  the  arms  of 
with  their  family  arms.  In  the  achievement  i 
of  the  wife  of  a  prelate,  there  are  two  shields— the 
first  containing  the  initialed  arms  of  the  see  and 
the  bishop,  surmounted  by  a  mitre  ;  and  the  second, 
the  family  arms  of  the  bishop  with  those  of  his 
wife.  The  ground  is  all  white,  except  that  part 
which  is  under  the  arms  of  the  wife. 

The  funeral  escutcheon  of  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  differs  considerably  from  that  in  use  in  | 
England  ;  it  indicates  not  merely  the  deceased's 
right  to  a  coat  of  arms,  but  his  gentility  of  descent. 
The  hatchment  is  much  larger,  consisting  of  a 
lozenge  above  six  feet  square  ;  and  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  which  occupy  the  centre,  are  surrounded 
by  those  of  the  eight  or  sixteen  families  from  whom 
he  derived  his  descent,  the  paternal  quartering*  on 
the  right  Ride,  and  the  maternal  on  the  left.  The 
deceased  is  not  entitled  to  an  achievement  unless 
all  these  families  had  a  right  to  bear  arms.  On 
the  four  corners  are  deatlts'  heads  and  the  initials 
and  title  of  the  deceased,  the  black  interstices  are 

HA  TFIELD,  a  small  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  7  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Hert- 
ford. It  consists  of  one  considerable  street,  crossed 
by  a  smaller  one;  its  trade  ia  unimportant  The 
palace  was  once  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
Ely,  but  together  with  the  manor,  was  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  afterwards  successively  the 
residence,  before  their  accession,  of  Edward  VL 
and  Queen  Elizalieth.  Hatfield  House,  built  by 
Sir  Roltcrt  Cecil,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  and  interesting  edition  of  the  13th 
century.    Fop.  (1861)  of  parish,  3871. 

HATRA'8,  a  town  of  Hindustan  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  33  miles  to  the  north  of  Agra,  in 
lat  27 '  36  N..  and  long.  78*  9*  E.  H.  contains 
about  2.r»,(J0(»  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  of  the  neigh- 
bourh<x«L   As  a  place  of  somo  strength,  it  was  at 


one  time  prominent  in  the  wan  of  the  Doab ;  bat 
on  falling,  in  1817,  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
:t  was  immediately  dismantled. 


HA'TTERAS,  Cap*.   See  Cape  Hattebjls. 

HATTI  SHER'IF,  sometimes  called  Haiti 
He may ex — L  e.,  exalted  writing,  the  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  every  rescript  of  the  sultan.  The 
hatti  shcrifs  are  composed  in  the  Turkish  language, 
and  written  in  the  Arabian  court-hand  Div&nL 
Above  the  text,  as  a  token  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  rescript  stands  the  intricate  flourish  or  mark 
of  the  sultan,  usually  in  black,  but  sometimes  in  red 
or  gold.  This  flourish  is  called  Tugra  or  Rishlni 
Sheri f— L  e.,  exalted  sign ;  and  the  functionary  who 
superscribes  it  is  called  Riachsadschi,  or  the  signer. 
The  hatti  shcrif  is  irrevocable.  That  of  Gulhana, 
promulgated  by  Abdul  Medjid,  November  3,  1839 
(renewed  February  18,  1856),  which  guarantees 
life  and  property  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
without  distinction  of  creels,  has  in  modern  times 


HATTO,  the  name  of  two  archbishops  of  the 
see  of  Mainz,  who  have  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  first  of 
these  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Mainz  in  891, 
and  died  in  913 — The  second  archbishop  of  that 
name  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Rahanus  Mauma, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  cueh.irUtio  con- 
troversies, as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St  Boni- 
face, about  the  year  942.  In  the  second  expedition 
of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  into  Italy,  in  961,  H. 
was  sent  as  his  ambassador  from  Pavia  to  Home; 
and  after  his  return,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
William,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  and 
continued  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  inqterial 
counsels.  Of  his  after-life,  and  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, the  most  opposite  accounts  have  been  given. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  a  zealous  reformer, 
and  an  upright  and  successful  administrator;  by 
others,  as  a  selfish  and  hardhearted  oppressor;  and 


the  strange  legend  of  his  lieing  devoured  by  rats, 
which  Southey  has  perpetuated  in  his  well-known 
ballad  of  Binhop  Jfatto,  IS  represented  as  an  evidence 
of  the  estimate  which  was  popularly  formed  regard- 
ing him.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however, 
that  this  legend  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that 
its  real  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  equivocal 
designation  of  the  tower  on  the  Rhine,  Mau^ctburm, 
near  Bingen,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence.  MaUacthurni  ma  v.  by  a  very 
slight  modification,  mean  either  Rat  Tovy-r  or  Toli 
rower,  and  the  latter  name  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  use  to  which  the  tower  continued  even 
down  to  a  late  period  to  be  devoted.  The  elate  at 
which  the  MaUsethurm  was  built  is  uuknown,  and 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  not  much  later  than 
the  time  of  Hatto.  It  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes 
in  1635.    Archbishop  H.  died  in  969  or  970. 

HATZFELD,  a  small  town  of  Au>tna,  in  the 
Temeser  Banat  is  situated  24  miles  west  of 
Temesvar,  on  the  railway  between  that  town  and 
Pesth.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  here  extensively 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a  largo  trade  in  com.  Fop. 
631  m. 


HAU'BERK,  a  twisted  coat  of  mail,  sometimes 
extending  only  as  high  as  the  neck,  but  mora 
generally  continued  so  as  to  form  a  coif,  leaving 
only  the  face  of  the  knight  who  bore  it  exposed. 
In  early  times,  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  sometimes 
terminated  at  the  elbow,  but  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  came  down  to  the  wrist  and  very 
generally  descended  over  the  hand  in  the  form  of 
a  glove,  either  one-fingered  or  divided.  In  the  14th  a. 
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poets  of  the  present  day,  wi 
shald,   in   Norway,  in  1791 


to  the  captain  of  tho  sixth  regiment  of  horse  at 
Nuremberg.  Being  conducted  to  this  officer  and 
interrogated,  it  soon  became  evident  tbat  be  could 
speak  very  little,  and  was  almost  totally  ignorant, 
lo  all  questions  lie  replied, '  Von  Regcnsburg'  (from 
Rcgensburg),  or  '  Ich  woais  nit '  (I  don't  know). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his  name  in  firm 
legible  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  with- 
out  adding  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  anything  else, 


the  hauberk  waa  worn  under  plate-armour.  See 
Habkkueok. 

HAU'BERT,  an  old  term  in  feudal  law,  to 
denote  the  tenure  of  ward  and  relief. 

HAUCH,  Hans  Carstex,  one  of  the  beat  Danish 

ras  born  at  Frcdcrik- 
791 ;  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Christiania  in  1821 ;  ami  after  having 

travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  at  ^  h  mjU€jstea  to  do  so.  H.  was  then,  to  "judge 
the  cost  of  the  government,  with  a  v.ew  of  from"hu  ^vpearma(Xi  16  or  17  years  old.  Though 
prosecuting  the  study  of  natural  history,  came  to  and  ahouJ,lemlt  his  figure  was  perfectly 

Copenhagen  m  188<.  and  was  appointed  professor  |  W(,]i.nponorti()ned.  His  skin  was  v< 
of  phvsics  at  the  Roval  Academy  of  Soroe,  in 
Denmark.  This  post  H.  excliangeil  in  1846  for  the 
chair  of  Northern  Literature  in  the  university  of 
Kid,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Schleswig- 
Hoktein  revolution,  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
complied  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  the 
dowager-queen,  Maria  Sophia,  offered  him  an 
asylum  at  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg,  where  he  has 
since  then  resided ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
OehlenschUger,  in  he  succeeded  him  in  the 

chair  of  jesthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
H-'s  earliest  attempt*  at  dramatic  conipisition— 
Contnuftrne  and  Nomura— which  appeared  in  1816 
— 1817,  attracted  very  little  attention,  but  his 
tragedies  of  TUieriut  o>j  Jitijuzet,  Gregory  VII.,  and 
Don  Juan  (1829)  at  once  established  his  reputation, 
which  he  has  fully  maintained  by  his 


well-proportioned.  His  skin  was  very  white ;  his 
limbs  delicately  formed,  the  hands  and  feet  small 
and  beautiful,  the  latter,  however,  shewing  no  marks 
of  his  having  ever  worn  shoes.  With  the  exception 
of  dry  bread  and  water,  he  shewed  a  violent  dislike 
to  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  His  language  was 
confined  to  a  few  words  or  sentences  m  the  old 
Bavarian  dialect.  He  shewed  entire  ignorance  of 
the  moat  ordinary  objects,  and  great  indifference  to 
the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  Among 
his  scanty  articles  of  clothing  was  a  handkerchief 
marked  K.  H. ;  he  had  likewise  about  him  some 
written  Catholic  prayers.  In  the  letter  which  he 
carried,  dated, '  From  the  con  lines  of  Bavaria,  place 
unknown,  1828,'  the  writer  stated  himself  to  be  a 
|ioor  day-labourer,  the  father  of  ten  children,  and 
/  said  that  the  l>oy  had  been  dc]K>Bited  before  his  door 
subsequent  ,  Jf  niot|„.r  ft  person  unknown  to  the  writer. 
Iramas  of  Karl  den  J-rmOn  *  Dod  (The  Death  of  ^ 


Charles  V.),  Maxtrirhl*  Brlejrinrj  (The  Siege  of 
Maastricht),  Sveml  Grathe  (1841),  and  Mar*k  Sf'„j 
(1850),  in  which  he  exhibits  great  powers  of  indi- 
vidualising character,  and  j>ortraying  the  local 
colouring  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  Many 
of  his  pieces  wen-  translated  by  himself  into 
German,  and  wen-  represented  with  success  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  H-'s 
dramatic  epic,  Ham<i<lryadi  n,  which  belongs  to  the 
ultra  romantic  school,  baa  met  with  less  favour 
among  his  own  countrymen  than  in  Germany, 
where  it  elicited  the  commendatory  notice  of  Tieck, 
Scbut>ert.  aud  other  critics  of  note;  but  his  Lyridx 
Di'jte,  1842  (Lyrical  Poems),  some  of  which  are 
extremely  l>eautiful,  enjoy  an  undisputed  popularity 
in  Denmark.  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  romances, 
H.  has  shewn  considerable  diversity  of  talent ;  the 
principal  are—  En  P<A&  Familie  (A  Polish  Family), 
HloUH  ved  Rhinm  (The  Castle  on  the  Rhiue), 
and  Guldmnrprn  (The  Goldsmith,  1836— 184,1).  Saga 
om  ThortcaU  YidfitMe.  (1849),  aud  Die.  XonhtcJie 
AlyMog*  (in  German).  His  Robert  Fulton  (1853) 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works.  H. 
has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  current  Danish 
and  German  literature,  and  in  his  own  couutry  his 
name  is  associated  with  a  sharp  literary  contest,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  and 
not  always  a  very  dignified 
part  against  his  country- 
man and  brother-poet,  J.  L. 
Heiberg. 

HAURIANT,  a  term  in 
Heraldry  applied  to  a  fish 
place* l  upright  as  if  to  refresh 
itself  by  Bucking  air,  as  in 
the  example.     Gules,  three 
lucies    (the    ancieut  name 
of  pikes)  hauriant  in  fess 
argent,  the  arms  of  a  family 
»f  Lucy  in  Hertfordshire. 
HAUSER,  Kaotab,  the  foundling  of  Nuremberg, 
found  by  a  citizen  of  that  town  in  the  market- 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  May  1828.    He  was  dressed  Like  a 
f,  and  had  with  him  a  letter  addressed 


of  the  name 


e  stated  further,  that  he  had  brought  up  the  boy 
secretly,  without  allowing  him  to  leave  the  house, 
but  had  instructed  him  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  adding  that  it  was  the 
boy's  w  ish  to  become  a  horse-soldier.  The  letter 
enclosed  a  line,  apparently  from  the  mother,  stating 
that  she,  a  jtoor  girl,  had  given  birth  to  the  boy  on 
the  3<tth  April  1812 ;  that  his  name  was  Kaspar ;  and 
tliat  his  father,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
sixth  regiment,  was  dead.  H,  was  treated  by  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  as  a  destitute  l»oy,  and 
became  the  object  of  general  sympathy.  Binder,  a 
burgomaster,  exerted  himself,  in  particular,  to  throw 
some  light  oil  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  young  man  was  involved.  In  the  course  of 
many  conversations  with  him,  it  came  out  that  H-, 
from  lus  childhood,  had  worn  only  a  shirt  and 
trousere  ;  that  he  had  lived  in  a  dark  place  under- 
ground, where  he  was  unable  to  stretch  himself  out 
at  full  length ;  that  he  had  Itceu  fed  upon  bread  and 
water  by  a  man  who  did  not  nhew  himself,  but  who 
cleaned  and  dressed  him,  and  pruvided  him  with 
food  and  driuk  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  natural  or 
artificial  sleep.  His  sole  occupation  was  playing 
with  two  wooden  horses.  For  some  time  taforc  he 
was  conveyed  to  Nuremberg,  the  man  had  come 
oftener  to  his  dungeon,  and  had  taught  him  to  write 
by  guiding  his  hand,  and  to  lift  his  feet  and  walk. 
This  narrative  gave  rise  to  various  supinations  and 
rumours.  H.  was,  according  to  some,  the  natural 
son  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  young  lady  of  high  rank; 
while  others  l»elieved  him  to  be  of  princely  origin,  or 
the  victim  of  some  dark  plot  res  pet  ting  an  inherit- 
ance. Some  incredulous  ]iersons  indieved  the  whole 
affair  to  be  an  imposition.  On  the  18th  July  1828, 
H  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Professor  Daumer. 
The  history  of  his  education  is  remarkable  in  a 
pedagogic  point  of  view,  as  his  original  desire  for 
knowledge,  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  acute 
understanding  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge  extended.  His  progress  was,  on 
the  whole,  small  On  the  17th  October  1829,  he 
was  found  bleeding  from  a  slight  wound  on  the 
brow,  which  he  said  had  been  inflicted  by  a  man 
with  a  black  head.  All  efforts  made  to  discover  the 
perpetrator  were  ineffectual   The  incident  excited 
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a  great  s  nsation ;  1L  waa  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  magistrates,  and  constantly  guarded  by 
two  soldier*.  Amonj  the  many  strangers  who  came 
to  see  H.  w.ia  Lord  Stanho|ic,  who  became  interested 
in  him,  and  sent  hiiu,  for  the  sake  of  his  education, 
to  Anspach.  Here  he  was  employed  in  an  office  of 
the  court  of  ap{>eaL,  but  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself  for  industry,  and  wag  gradually  forgotten 
till  his  death  again  excited  attention.  A  stranger, 
under  tin-  pretext  of  bringing  him  a  message  from 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  informing  him  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  invited  IL  to  meet  him  in  the 
palace  garden  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  December  1833,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
left  side.  H.  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  return 
home  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  assassin- 
ation, but  died  on  the  17th  December  1333.  Com- 
pare Daiuner,  Mitlhrilungtn  veber  K  neper  I  fa  user 
(2  vols.  Nnremb.  1832) ;  Feuerbach,  Katper  Hauser 
BfUpiel  Eiues  Verbnchetu  am  SeeUnUben  (Anabach, 
1832). 

HAUTBOIS,  or  O'BOE,  a  wind  instrument  of  the 
•peed'  genus.  On  account  of  its  piercing  sound,  it 
was  much  used  in  military  bands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  c,  for  playing  the  melody,  aud  from  it  the 
whole  band  used  in  Germany  to  l>o 
called  Oboislen.  The  hauttais,  at  at) 
early  date,  took  its  place  as  one 
of  tho  essential  instruments  of  the 
orchestra,  It  is  made  of  wood, 
generally  of  box,  eliony,  cocoa,  or 
rosewood,  and  is  constructed  in  three 
pieces,  or  joints,  forming  a  continuous 
tapering  tube,  about  21  inches  long, 
the  ))ore  of  which  is  narrow  at  the 
small  end,  and  widens  into  a  bell- 
shaped  o|>ening,  l\  inch  in  diameter, 
at  the  mouth.  In  the  upper  and 
middle  piece  there  are  holes,  by 
stopping  or  opening  which  with  the 
fingers,  the  player  forms  the  notes  of 
tho  natural  scale,  the  intermediate 
semitones  being  formed  by  the  keys. 
The  reed  is  fixed  ti|»on  the  end  of  a 
small  brass  tul>c  which  fits,  socket- 
wise,  into  the  small  end  of  the  uptier 
piece.  The  sound  of  the  hautbois 
is  rich ;  and  from  its  great  power  in 
swelling  or  diminishing  the  sound, 
it  is  capable  of  every  variety  of 
expression.  Originally,  the  hautliois 
had  but  two  keys,  but  others  have 
from  time  to  time  l>een  added,  till 
Hautbois:  *ne  number  is  now  usually  fifteen, 
B«bm  »  Sj»iem.  ttnd  sometimes  more.  Its  ordinary 
scale  is  that  of  C  natural,  but  by 
means  of  the  keys  it  can  be  played  in  every  key 
with  facility.  Its  range  of  available  notes  is  from 
B  to  G  in  alt  Triebert  of  Paris  is  now  tho 
most  celebrated  maker. 

Hautlwis  is  also  the  name  given  by  organ  •builders 
to  a  reed  stop  of  eight  feet  toue,  which  is  made  of 
metal,  similar  in  shape  to  the  real  hautbois,  and 
intended  to  imitate  it  in  its  sound.  Its  reed  is  made 
of  thin  brass.  In  all  English  organs  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable stop  in  the  swell,  where  it  is  most  effective. 
It  is  only  a  treble  stop,  of  which  the  bass  is  the 
bassoon.  In  continental  organs  it  is  found  of 
various  scales,  and  when  very  fine,  is  called  the  Oboe 
<T  amour. 

HAUTE  GARONNE,  Ac.  See  Garonnjc, 
Haute,  Ac 

HAUY,  Rknb  Jnrr,  a  celebrated  French  miner- 
alogist,  was  born  at  St  Just,  in  Picardy,  28th 
February  1743,  studied  for  the  church,  and  took 


priest's  orders.  His  attention  was  turned  at  a 
comparatively  early  jieriod  of  his  life  to  botany, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  was  38  years  of  age  that, 
in  consequence  of  accidentally  hearing  Daubenton 
lecture  on  the  subject  in  tho  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  miucralogv.  Linnaeus 
had  already  shewn  that  the  regular  form  of 
crystals  is  duo  to  tho  action  of  forces  which  obey 
definite  laws,  and  Rom6  de  Lisle  had  ascertained 
that  the  angles  are  constant  in  different  crystals  of 
the  same  variety ;  but  the  true  laws  of  crystallisa- 
tioD  remained  unknown  until  H.  was  led  to  their 
discovery  by  a  fortunate  accident  See  lus  memoirs 
on  crystallography  aud  mineralogy,  amounting  to 
alwut  100,  published  between  1782  and  1821.  (For 
their  titles  aud  dates,  see  PoggendorfTs  B'xog. 
Liter.  JIandwdrterbuch,  pp.  1038—1040.)  His  most 
im[H>rtant  works  are  his  Trait*  de  Mineralmjie 
(Paris,  1801,  4  vols,  with  atlas),  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1822—1823 ;  Trait*  Elemmtaire 
de  Physique  (Paris,  1804,  2  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
•edition  appeared  in  1821;  TraiU  drt  Caracttrts 
Phpstffues  des  Piirre*  Prfcitusc*,  1817  ;  and  TraiU 
de  Cryetalioijrapftie,  in  2  vols,,  with  a  volume  of 
plates,  in  1822.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  Enei/rlopSdi*  Mfthodique,  and  the  Dicttonnairt 
(FHist.  iVn*.  IL's  narrow  escape  during  the  revolu- 
tion has  l>een  already  noticed  in  the  memoir  of 
Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire  (q.  v.).  In  1793,  he  was 
amiointed  on  the  Commission  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  in  1794,  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  de* 
Mines  ;  in  1795,  teacher  of  physics  at  the  Normal 
School ;  and  finally,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Science*.  He  waa 
an  Honorary  Canon  of  Notre-Damc,  and  is,  iu  con- 
sequence, generally  known  as  the  Abbe  Hally. 
He  died  at  Paris,  3d  June  1822,  leaving  no  wealth 
beyond  tho  collection  on  which  he  had  hased  his 
great  discoveries.  This  collection  is  now  preserved 
iu  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

HAVA'NA,  or,  in  English,  the  harbour,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the 
capital  of  Cuba  (q.v.).  It  stands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  island,  in  lat  23*  8'  X.,  and  long.  82°  23-  W. 
Pop.  (1853)  134,225;  at  present  it  is  supposed  to 
reach  nearly  200,000.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
almost  uniform.  In  summer,  the  average  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  is  87°  F. ;  in  winter, 
85*  F.  Its  haven  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  tho 
world,  while  the  comparatively  narrow  entrance  is 
still  further  secured  by  six  forts.  H.  engrosses 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
colony,  excepting,  perhaps,  tho  illicit  importation  of 
Africans,  which  requires  more  secluded  localities; 
and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  and  the  electric 
telegraph  with  Bcveral  places  in  tho  interior  and  on 
the  south  coast  Most  of  the  mercantile  nations 
have  establishments  here.  British,  (J ermans,  Dutch, 
Belgians,  and  Americans,  are  very  numerous.  H. 
is  famous  for  its  cigars,  and  it  has  also  manu- 
factures of  chocolate,  woollen  fabrics,  and  straw- 
hats.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  display  of 
religious  and  jiolitical  establishments,  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  botanic  garden,  several  theatres,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  opera-houses  in  existence. 
The  buildings  are  not  very  remarkable,  and  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the  promenade 
of  Isabel  Segunde,  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  very  tine  ;  it  has  a  broad  carriage-way, 
with  shaded  walks  and  several  fountains,  of  which 
Latter  there  are  about  50  in  the  city. 

HA'VEL,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  * 
considerable  tributary  of  tho  Elbe,  has  its 
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in  a  small  lake  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  New 
StrelitA  in  Mecklenburg.  It  flows  southward  from 
its  soun  i  to  Potsdam,  and  thence  west  ami  north- 
west to  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  opposite  the  town 
of  Werbeu,  Its  entire  length  is  218  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  to  Furstenberg,  a  town  within  30  miles  of 
its  source.  The  It.,  which  throughout  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  course  serves  as  the  connecting  link 
to  a  long  chain  of  lakes,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
internal  trade  of  Prussia.  Of  its  affluents,  the 
Spree,  which  is  longer  than  the  EL,  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  mention. 

HA  VELOCK,  Major-Gexkral  Sir  Henry-, 
K.C.B.,  was  born  April  5,  1795,  at  Bishop-wear- 
mouth,  in  Durham,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant 
and  ship-builder.  He  entered  the  army  a  month 
or  two  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  to 
India  in  1823,  and  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.  In  1856,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that  invaded 
Persia.  While  absent  in  that  country,  news 
arrived  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  he  hastened  to 
Calcutta.  He  was  directed  to  organise  a  small 
movable  column  at  Allahabad,  and  to  push  on  to 
the  relief  of  the  British  at  Cawnpore  and  Lueknow. 
He  made  a  forced  march  to  Futtehpftr,  where,  at 
the  head  of  2000  men,  he  engaged  and  broke  the 
rebels.  He  continued  his  march  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  twice  defeated  the  enemy— first  at  Aeng,  and 
then  at  the  bridge  over  the  Pandu  Nuddi,  8  miles 
from  Cawnpore,  The  consequence  of  the  latter 
victory  was  the  massacre  of  all  the  European 
women  and  children  in  the  hands  of  Nana  Sahib. 
H.  had  another  battle  to  fight  at  Ahirwa,  where 
the  rel*-ls  were  strongly  entrenched.  He  turned 
their  left,  and  the  78th  Highlanders  carried  the 
village  in  a  splendid  charge.  He  now  entered  Cawn- 
pore, ami  gazed  with  his  men  upon  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  ladies  and  children.  The 
sight  steeled  their  hearts,  and  the  avenging  column 
quitted  Cawnpore  to  advance  upon  Lueknow.  H. 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  repulsed  tho  reltcls  at 
Unao,  and  afterwards  ou  the  same  day  at  Busserut 
Gunge.  After  fighting  eight  battles  with  the 
rebels,  in  all  which  he  was  victorious,  his  little 
army  found  itself  so  thinned  by  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness", that  it  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore. 
Earlv  in  Btptemltcr,  General  Outram  arrived  with 
reinforcements,  and  H.  again  advanced  to  tho  relief 
of  Lueknow;  Outram,  with  chivalrous  generosity, 
refusing  to  take  the  command  out  of  his  hands. 
The  relieving  force,  which  mustered  2500  men  and 
17  guns,  routed  the  enemy  at  Mungalwar.  It 
next  engaged  them  at  the  Alum  Bagh,  an  isolated 
budding,  about  three  miles  from  the  Residency  of 
Lueknow.  H.  and  his  column,  with  desperate 
bravery,  fought  their  way  through  streets  of  houses, 
each  forming  a  separate  fortress,  until  th  gained 
the  Residency,  to  the  indescribable  joy  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  The  notorious,  army  were 
now  in  turn  besieged,  but  held  their  own  nntd 
November,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (now  Lord 
Clyde)  forced  his  way  to  their  rescue.  After  the 
relief  of  Lueknow,  H.  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
and  died  November  22,  1857.  Before  his  death, 
news  arrived  of  his  elevation  to  the  distinction  of 
K.C.B.  Other  honours  were  in  store  for  him,  but 
they  came  too  late.  Ho  was  made  major-general ; 
appointed  to  tho  colonelcy  of  the  3d  Foot;  and 
received  a  baronetcy,  with  a  proposed  pension  of 
£1000  a  year.  The  rank  and  the  pension  were  given 
to  his  widow,  daughter  of  Dr  Marshman,  an  eminent 
minister  among  the  Baptists.  A  new  patent  of 
baronetcy  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son, 
H.  having  died  the  day  before  the  patent  was  sealed. 


has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
H.  was  a  strictly  religious  man  and  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  grave 
and  gallaut  PuritanB  who  fought  and  conquered 
under  Cromwell.  'For  more  than  forty  years,'  h<» 
said  to  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  last  moments,  '1 
have  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came,  1 
might  face  it  without  fear.'  His  death,  at  tho 
moment  when  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed, 
excited  tho  deepest  sympathy  and  regret,  not  only 
in  the  army  of  India,  but  also  among  the  public 
at  home. 

HAVENS.    See  Harbours. 

HAVER,  a  terra  used  in  Scotch  Law  to  denote 
the  person  in  whose  custody  a  document  is.  It 
often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  litigation  it  is 
essential  for  tho  court  to  see,  or  for  one  party  to 
rely,  on  a  document  in  the  hands  of  a  third  j«arty. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  liaver  or  holder,  letters  of 
incident  diligence  are  issued,  which  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  him  to  produce  and  exhibit  tho 
document,  or  state  on  oath  why  he  refuses  to  do  so. 
The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the  same  party 
Iteing  merely  summoned  as  a  'witness  by  l»eing  told 
in  his  mhjxrna  that  he  must  bring  the  document 
with  him ;  or,  if  there  is  no  trial,  he  may  be  examined 
by  commission  or  under  interrogatories. 

HAVERFORDWEST  (Welsh,  Hwlfordd),  a 
parliamentary  ami  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and 
market-town  of  Wales,  capital  of  tho  county  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  county  of  itself,  occupies  a  highly 
picturesque  situation  on  the  sides  ana  at  the  foot 
of  several  steep  hills  on  the  West  Clcddati  River, 
8  miles  north-east  of  Milford.  and  about  270  miles 
west-uorth-west  of  Loudon.  It  is  well  built,  but 
irregular,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  picturesque 
walks.  When  tho  Flemings  settled  in  the  district  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  H.  was  one  of  their  principal 
stations.  The  castle,  the  keep  of  which  is  now  used 
as  the  county  jaU,  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century.  Tho 
nave  of  St  Mary's  Church — one  of  the  finest  in 
South  Wales— is  remarkable  for  tho  beauty  of  its 
roof-carving,  and  for  its  skilful  construction  and 
rich  ornamentation.  In  conjunction  with  tho 
boroughs  of  Fishguard  and  Narl>erth,  H.  returns  a 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament  Tho  trade  of 
the  town  is  inconsiderable.    Pop.  (1861),  7050. 

H A'VERH ILL,  a  town  in  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  tho 
Merrimac  River,  on  its  north  kink.  1 2  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  32  miles  north  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  pretty  town,  connected  by  two  bridges  with 
Bradford,  ami  the  seat  of  an  active  manufacturing 
industry  in  iron,  woollens,  hats  and  cajw,  rail- 
way carriages,  coaches,  soap  and  candles,  tinware, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac,  In  the  colonial  times, 
it  was  a  frontier  town,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Indians.    Pop.  in  1860,  91)95. 

HAVERS,  Clopton,  M.D.,  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  physician,  who,  after  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Utrecht,  where  he  graduated,  settled  in  London 
in  1687.  His  0*teo%w  .Vow,  or  Some  Xew  Obser- 
vations of  the  Bona  and  the  Parts  brhwjing  lo  them 
(Svo,  Lond.  1691),  was  long  a  standard  work,  and 
his  name  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
anatomy  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Haversian  canals 
in  bone.  Ho  edited  The  Anatomy  of  Man  and 
Woman,  from  Sf>acher  and  Remmelin  (folio,  Lond. 
1691),  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

HAVERSACK,  a  bag  of  strong  coarse  linen,  in 
,n  a  march,  each  soldier  carries  his 
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and  provisions.  It  is  borne  on  the  left  side 
by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is 
only  used  in  the  held  and  in  cantonments. 
HAVE  RSI  AN  CANALS.  See  Bo  ml 
HAVKRSTRAW,  a  village  in  New  York,  Unite! 
States,  America,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  37  miles  north  of  New  York  City. 
Stony  1'oint,  famous  iu  the  history  of  tin-  American 
Revolution,  lies  in  this  township.  Steam  boats  and 
sloops  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  New  York, 
and  there  are  several  foundries  and  manufactures. 
Top.  in  IsGO,  5400. 

HAVI'LDAR,  the  highest  rank  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer  among  native  troops  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  the  Hong-kong  Gun  Lascars,  the 
havildar  receives  1».  3d.  per  diem;  but  in  India, 
his  pny  is  somewhat  less. 

HAVRE,  Le  (a  contraction  of  the  original  name, 
Le  Havre  hp.  Notre  Dame  dk  Grace),  the  second 
town  in  the  deijartuicnt  of  Seiue-Iuferieure,  France, 
and,  next  to  Marseille,  the  chief  commercial  cmpo- 
rium  of  that  country,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entuary  of  the  Seine,  in  lat  40"  29'  IG'  N., 
long.  0r  fi'  37"  E,  and  108  miles  north-went  of  I'aris, 
reckoning  in  a  straight  line.  II.  has  direct  com- 
munication with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Hamburg, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Brazil.  I'uited  States,  India,  Ac. 
It  is  the  |N>rt  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  134  mile*  long,  and  the  continuation 
of  this  line  to  Str.isburg  affords  such  facility  of  com- 
munication with  Germany,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  that  country  with  America  is  carried  on 
through  Havre.  For  foreign  trade,  H.  is  the  Liver- 
pool of  France ;  it  receives  annually  from  500,000 
to  G00.O00  bait*  of  cotton,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  quantity  inqiorted  ;  it  also  sliijw  most  of 
the  exports  to  America,  and,  generally  »[ leaking, 
possesses  about  one-tifth  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country.  The  sum-total  of  ib»  imports  and 
exports  exceeds  1,300,000,000  francs  (£52,000,000). 
Tlie  imports  consist  chielly  of  rotten,  spices,  coffee, 
tea,  sujrar,  timWr,  coal  (from  England).  Ac.  ;  and 
the  ex|M»rts,  of  French  manufactured  gootU,  of  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  jewellery,  provisions.  Ac. ;  and  the  jN»rt 
is  visited  by  about '6000  vessels  annually.  It  has 
also  about  50  vessels  and  1500  men  occupied  iu  the 
whale-fishery,  but  this  business  is  fast  declining.  H. 
also  jios-icsses  manufactories  of  paper,  sulphuric  aciil, 
tobacco,  cotton  goods,  starch,  lace,  oil,  machinery, 
ropes,  salt,  4c,  also  sugar- rehneries ;  the  annual 
value  of  the  manufactures  Wing  estimated  at 
£2,500,000.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  tlie  most  accessible 
in  France,  and  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel 
formed  by  two  long  jetties  stretching  from  east  to 
west,  and  which,  owing  to  the  current,  requires 
little  dredging.  This  channel  leads  to  the  arant- 
port  (outer  harbour),  which  is  occupied  by  great 
nil iti Iters  of  coasters,  and  within  this  avant-port  arc 
capacious  wet  docks,  ca|iable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  largest  of  these  is  L'Eure,  wluch 
contains  700,000  square  feet.  Among  the  dry  docks, 
one  in  course  of  construction,  515  feet  long  aud  112 
broad,  is  a  stupendous  work,  aud  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  sending  large  steamers  for  rc]»airs  to 
Southampton.  A  new  Ixasin  is  under  construction 
in  the  plain  of  the  Leure,  which  will  measure  about 
63  acres.  H.  was,  till  lately,  surrounded  by  I .  im- 
parts and  lofty  walls ;  but  these  were  demolished,  to 
admit  of  the  extension  of  the  town,  which  has  now 
Absorbed  the  neighbouring  communes  of  Ingouville 
and  Graville  l'Heure,  and  numbers  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. Among  tlie  public  buildings  mav  be  noticed 
the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St  Francis,  the 
new  City  Hall  (built  in  the  style  of  the  Tuilerica), 
the  tower  of  Francis  L,  Exchange,  Mansion 


barracks,  and  a  number  of  elegant  villas 
which  clothe  the  slows  of  Ingouville.  The  principal 
institutions  are  a  Royal  School  of  Navigation,  a 
School  of  Applied  Geometry,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing 20,000  volume*.  The  greater  part  of  "the  town 
is  modem.  H  was  founded  in  1509  by  Lotus  XIL, 
ou  the  site  of  a  fishing  vULagc,  and  was  intended  as 
a  harl»our  of  refuge  for  the  French  navy.  It  was 
greatly  extended  and  improved  by  his  successor, 
Francis  I.,  and  from  his  time  rapidly  rose  in  import- 
ance, especially  as  the  rival  harbour  of  HarHeur  was 
U'ing  gradually  silted  up  with  sand.  The  names 
of  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Vauban,  Napoleon,  Ac,  are 
connected  with  the  improvement*  and  additions 
made  to  the  original  harbour.  It  was  bomliarded 
by  the  British  iu  1694,  1759, 1794,  and  1795  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  it  became  the  entrepot  and  chief  seat 
of  operations  of  the  French  East  India  and  the 
Senegal  and  Guinea  Companies.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Mademoiselle  Scndery,  Ber- 
nard in  St  Pierre  (author  of  Paul  ami  Virginia),  and 
Casiinir  Delavigne.  The  statues  of  the  last  two 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  library  facing  the  harbour. 

HA  WAP  I.   Sec  Sandwicii  Islands. 

HA'WASA,  or,  more  projierly,  ArssA,  formerly 
an  important,  but  now  a  decayed  town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  capital  of  the  country  of  Adal  (q.  v.),  is 
situated  on  the  Hawash,  in  lat,  IP  3i/  N.,  and  long. 
41*  45'  E  It  is  still  the  seat  of  some  traffic,  a 
|>eq>etual  fair  or  market  being  held  here,  at  which 
salt,  blue  calico  cloth,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
are  said  to  be  the  chief  articles  of  sale.  Al>out 
H.,  however,  little  has  vet  been  ascertained.  Top. 
estimated  at  between  5tRM)  and  OOOQ. 

HA'WASH,  a  considerable  river  of  Abyssinia,  has 
its  origin  near  the  south -western  border  of  the  Shoe 
territory,  in  lat  almut  90s  N.,  ami  long,  about  E 
It  Hows  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  forming 
throughout  three-fourths  of  its  course  the  southern 
and  eastern  Umndary  of  Shoa,  and  sejiarating  that 
country  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  tlie  Gallas 
tril*?*.  It  then  flows  through  the  territories  of 
the  Mudaite  tnlies.  aud  falls  into  Jjikc  Aussa,  in 
lat  1  V  35'  N.,  and  long.  4P  Wr  E  The  name  of  the 
country  of  Abyssinia  (called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs) 
probably  originated  in  that  of  tlie  river. 

HAWFINCH  (CoeaMhmuMa  r*t:jari*),  a  bird  of 
the  Grosl>eak  (q.  v.)  genus,  and  the  finch  family 
(FrinffiUidit).  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
chaffinch  ;  the  adult  male  has  the  crown  and  back 
chestnut  brown,  the  neck  and  rump  gray,  the  wings 
{tartly  black,  the  larger  wing-coverts  white.  Some 
of  tlie  quill-feathers  are  rounded  and  hooked  at  the 
end  in  a  very  jieculiar  manner.  The  11.  is  a  very 
shy  bird,  avoiding  man,  and  therefore  oftcu  unob- 
served iu  district's  where  it  is  by  no  means  rare- 
It  is  gregarious.  It  lives  chiefly  in  forest*,  budils 
its  nest  on  the  highest  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds 
very  much  on  beechmast  and  the  kernels  of  the 
haw,  plum,  cherry,  Ac  It  sometimes  visit*  gardens 
in  search  of  gn*n  pease,  and  other  garden  veget- 
ables. It  is  not  uncommon  iu  some  {torts  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  widely  diffused 
over  Europe  and  the  temperate  j»rta  of  Asia. 

HA'WICK.  a  burgh  of  barony,  aud  the  most 
considerable  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  theTeviot  and  the  Slitrig,  10  miles 
south-west  of  Jedburgh,  and  53  miles  south-east  of 
Edinburgh  by  railway.  Some  of  the  churches  and 
bank- offices  are  elegant  modern  buildings,  and  the 
town  contains  several  relics  of  antiquity  worthy  of 
mention.  Among  these  are  the  Tower  Inn,  part  of 
which  was  au  ancient  fortress,  and  the  residence  of 
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take  out  an  annual  licence  to  enable  them  to  sell 
goods  in  this  way ;  and  to  get  the  licence,  they 
require  a  ccrtifiimte  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
place  where  they  reside,  ami  two  inhabitants, 
attesting  them  to  he  of  good  character  and 


the  barons  of  Drnmlanrig,  the  superior*  of  the 
town ;  and  the  Moat,  a  circular  mound,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  remote  times  both  as  the 
place  of  assembly  and  deliberation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  H.  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  tat  ion,  or  a  certiticate  from  a  justice  of  the  peace 
Tweeds  (q.  v.)  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  has  long  I  or  superintendent  of  police.     Their  pack  must 

lie  marked  with  the  words  'licensed  hawker,' and 
so  these  words  must  appear  where  a  room  is  hired 
for  selling  the  goods.  They  are  prohibited  from 
dealing  in  smuggled  or  stolen  goods,  and  in  spirits, 
and  from  selling  by  auction  unless  in  the  place 
where  they  reside.  They  must  shew  their  licence 
when  demanded  by  officers  of  custom  or  excise,  or 
by  any  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  offered  for 
sale.  Severe  penalties  are  incurred  when  these 
enactments  are  infringed,  and  such  penalties  are 
recoverable  In-fore  justices  of  the  peace.  The  licence, 
if  for  six  months,  is  £1  ;  and  if  for  one  year,  t2 ;  and 
if  to  travel  with  one  horse  (exceeding  in  height  13 
hands)  the  duty  was,  on  3d  June  1862,  reduced  from 
£8  to  £4.  By  the  same  act  (25  Vict.  c.  22.  s.  40),  a 
Inxm  was  conferred  on  hawkers  of  allowing  them  to 
take  out  half-yearly  licences  at  the  alwve  rate.  By 
a  recent  enactment  also  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  8),  a 
hawker  may  now  carry  tea  and  coffee  for  sale,  which 
formerly  could  not  be  sold  except  in  a  licensed 
house.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  when 
an  ordinary  trader,  who  sends  goods  to  a  distance 
for  sale,  incurs  a  penalty  for  not  being  licensed.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  incur  the  penalty,  that 
the  person  should  go  from  town  to  town,  provided 
he  go  from  the  place  where  he  lives  to  another  place 
where  he  is  not  a  householder,  and  there  sells.  But 
an  exception  exists  to  the  necessity  of  a  Ucencc  in 
all  eases  where  the  person  is  merely  a  commercial 
traveller,  or  the  real  worker  or  maker  of  the  goods 
he  sells,  or  the  servant  of  the  maker,  or  where  ho 
sells  printed  papers  licensed  by  authority,  or  sells 
tisli,  fruit,  or  victuals,  or  where  he  is  a  tinker, 
cooper,  glazier,  plumber,  harness-mender,  and  carries 
materials  for  mending  kettles,  tubs,  household 
goods,  *c. 

The  reason  why  the  state  imposes  this  tax  on 
hawkers  is,  that  they  have  great  advantages  over 
regular  shopkeepers,  as  they  pay  no  rent,  and 
often  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  dealing 
at  shops.  As  they  thus  arc  enabled  to  undersell 
the  shopkeepers  without  any  loss  of  profits,  it  is 
but  fair  that  they  should  contribute  something  to 
the  expenses  of  the  country,  like  ordinary  citizens 
who  pay  taxes. 


been  known  as  the  great  seat  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture  in  Scotland.  The  Tweed-trade  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  of  late  years, 
and,  besides  the  manufacturers,  resident  wholesale 
merchants  are  largely  engaged  in  it.  The  stocking 
manufacture  was  commenced  in  1780.  Plaitls, 
*hawla,  blankets,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured 
in  the  town.  In  1862  there  were  fifteen  manu- 
facturing firms,  numerous  stocking-frame  shops, 
and  fourteen  mdls,  thirteen  of  which  were  driven 
by  steam  and  water  combined,  and  one  bv  water. 
About  1,854,800  lbs.  of  Cheviot,  and  950,000  lbs.  of 
Australian  wool  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
ancient  municipal  constitution  of  the  burgh,  founded 
on  a  charter  granted  by  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary,  was  reformed 
by  special  act  of  parliament  in  1861.  The  corpora- 
tion now  consists  of  fifteen  councillors,  elected  by 
£10  householders,  three  for  each  of  five  seiwirate 
ward*.  The  council  elect  a  provost  and  two  bailies 
from  their  uumlier,  an  in  royal  burghs.  By  this 
act,  the  burgh  l>ounilaries  extend  into' the  adjoining 
parish  of  Wilton.    Pop.  (1861)  8138. 

HAWl'ZA,  a  large  and  important  Arab  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistaii,  is  situated  in 
lat  31°  15'  X.  and  long.  48v  E.,  80  miles  south  west 
of  the  city  of  Shuster.  Previous  to  1835,  the  river 
Kerkhah  flowed  through  the  town  from  cast  to 
west ;  but  a  canal  having  been  made  to  irrigate  a 
tract  of  country  ou  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
whose  level  was  lower  than  that  of  the  vicinity, 
the  waters  of  the  river  burst  through  the  new 
opening,  and  are  now  lost  in  a  marsh,  15  miles 
north  of  H/iwiza.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  can 
now  obtain  water  only  by  digging  wells  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  river.    Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. 

HAWK,  a  term  often  applied  to  almost  all  the 
Falcunklu;  except  the  largest  eagles,  but  also  used  iu 
a  more  restricted  sense  to  designate  a  section  of  the 
family,  reckoned  among  the  ignoMc  birds  of  prey, 
having  the  wings  so  short  as  not  to  extend  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tad,  and  the  bill  short  and  curving 
from  the  base.  In  many  of  their  characters  and 
habits,  however,  they  make  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  true  falcons.  The  species  are  numerous,  are 
arranged  in  several  genera,  and  are  distributed  over 
the  world.  Examples  of  two  of  the  most  iuqtortant 
genera  are  the  Goshawk  (q.  v.)  and  Sparrowhawk 
(q.  v.)  of  Britain. 
Tins  Hawk  frequently  occurs  as  a  charge  in 

Heraldry,  and  may  lie 
Hawk.  beiietl,  jessrU,  and  wir- 

veUrd.  The  hatck't 
Ml,  itself  used  as  a 
separate  charge,  is 
attached  to  the  leg 
of  the  bird  by  jfimt 
or  thongs  of  leather. 
Varrels  are  rings 
attached  to  the  end  of 
the  Jesses.  The  hatck's  lurt,  also  a  heraldic  charge, 
consists  of  two  wings  joined  with  a  line,  to  the  end 
of  which  i*  attached  a  ring.  The  line  is  sometimes 
nowed  or  knotted. 

HAWKERS,  or  PEDLERS,  persons  who  go 
from  town  to  town,  or  door  to  door,  selling  wares, 
goods,  or  merchandise.  Hawkers  in  Great  Britain 
require  (with  the  exceptions  after  mentioned)  to 


Lure. 


HA'WKESBURY,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  East  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific  at  Broken  Bay, 
about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  Its  entire 
course  does  not  exceed  50  miles,  the  dividing  ridge 
of  mouutains  being  here  very  near  to  the  coast. 
Pitt  Town,  Wilbcrforce,  and  Windsor  are  situated 
on  its  banks,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to 
four  mdes  above  the  last -mentioned  place.  The  H., 
even  in  this  land  of  floods,  is  remarkable  for  its 
inundations.  In  18418,  the  water  rose  86  feet ;  and 
in  1844,  it  rose  20  feet  in  a  few  hours. 

HAWKINS,  Snt  John,  an  English  navigator, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520.  He  h.ts  the 
infamous  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman 
that  trafficked  in  slaves.  His  '  commercial '  career 
ended  in  1568,  after  which  we  find  him  more 
honourably  employed.  He  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1573,  knighted  for  his  services  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  engaged  in  makin-;  havoc  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  trade.  In  I ')«">,  along  with  his  kins- 
man, Drake,  he  commanded  an  expedition  directed 
the  Spanish  sett!. meats  in  that  part  of  the 
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HAWK-MOTH— HAWTHORN. 


world,  bat  died,  Novem!*r  21,  in  the  came  year. 
H.  founded  a  hospital  at  Chatham  for  the  relief  of 
disable)  1  and  sick  sailors. 

HAWK- MOTH,  a  name  sometimes  used  to  com- 
prise all  the  lcpidmiterous  insects  of  the  section 
CrrpwKularia,  the  Liunaan  genus  Sphinx.  They 
have  a  spine  or  stiff  bristle  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
each  of  the  hind-wings,  and  the*e  being  received  in 
corresponding  hooks  on  the  under-side  of  the  fore- 
wings,  attach  them  together.  Their  wings  are 
generally  eovered  with  a  looser  down  than  those 
of  butterflies.  The  liody  is  rather  large  and  thick. 
Notwithstanding  the  name  Crepuacularia,  signifying 
that  their  period  of  activity  is  that  of  twilight,  and 
which  is  tnily  characteristic  of  the  greater  number, 
many  of  them  may  >>e  seen  darting  from  flower  to 
flower  even  at  mid-day,  or  hovering  over  flowers, 
from  which  they  suck  the  honey  by  their  long  pro- 
boscis. They  make  a  loud  humming  noise  with 
their  wings,  and  are  insects  of  very  rapid  and  power- 
ful flight.  Their  caterpillars  have  always  16  feet. 
A  peculiar  position  which  the  caterpillars  often 
assume  has  fed  to  the  name  Sphinx,  because  of  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  sculpture*!  monster  of 
Egvpt  Their  chrysalids  are  cylindrical,  free  from 
points  and  angular  prominences,  blunt-headed,  with 
a  conical  aMomen,  and  arc  sometimes  enclosed  in 
cocoons,  sometimes  concealed  in  the  earth.— The 
name  Hawk-moth  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  division 
of  the  Cr*pu*cularia,  of  which  the  genus  Sphinx,  as 
now  restricted,  is  the  type,  and  of  which  the  Death's 
Head  Moth  (q.  v.)  is  an  example.  Their  caterpillars 
are  smooth  and  elongated.  The  name  Hawk-  | 
moth  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  hovering 
motions  of  these  insects,  resembling  those  of  hawks  ( 
looking  for  prey. — Many  hawk-moths  are  natives  I 
of  Bntain ;  they  are  more  abundant  in  wanner 
climates.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range. 

HAWKSBEE,  or  HAURSBEE,  Francis,  a 
natural  philosopher  of  considerable  eminence,  was 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c,  and  died  about 
1730.  He  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1705,  and  was  npjtointcd  to  the  office 
of  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Society,  and  in 
1723  he  was  elected  assistant-secretary,  lie  contri- 
buted 43  memoirs  to  tho  Philotopfiical  Trnn*tction*, 
chiefly  on  chemistry  and  electricity.  Of  his  experi- 
ments in  the  latter  department,  Dr  Thomson,  the 
historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  observes,  that  '  they 
constitute  the  beginning  of*  the  science,  and  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  that 
particular  subject,  were  doubtless  of  considerable 
service  in  promoting  electrical  investigations.' 
All  these  memoirs  appeared  between  the  years 
1704  and  1713,  His  chief  independent  work 
was  published  in  17"9,  and  was  entitled,  Phytieo- 
Mechanical  Experiment*  on  various  Sut>jeet* ;  touch- 
ing Light  ami  Electricity  producible  on  the  Attrition 
of  Boatet.  He  is  perhajw  best  known  for  his 
improvement  of  the  earlier  air-pumps  of  Boyle, 
Fapin,  and  Hooke  (a  subject  fully  discussed  in 
Wdson's  Itrli'jio  t'hemici,  pp.  215 — 218),  and  for 
being  the  lirst  who  used  glass  in  tho  electrical 
machine, 

HAWK  WEED  (Hieracium),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Compotitce,  sub-order  CicJioracea: 
The  species  are  annual,  or  more  generally  perennial 
plants,  some  with  leafless  scapes,  one-flowered  or 
many-flowered,  and  some  with  leafy  stems ;  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  involucres  in  many  species  being 
hairy.  They  are  very  numerous,  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  abounding  in  Europe.  A  num- 
ber are  natives  of  Britain,  and  tome  of  them  are 

MB 


very  common  plants.  The  flowers  are  generally 
yellow,  but  the  Orange  Hawkweed  (H.  aurantiacum), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  doubtful  native 


Orange  Hawkweed  {Hieracium  aurantiacum). 

of  Britain,  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  rich 
orange  flowers.  It  is  a  perennial,  about  two  feet 
high. 

H  AWSE,  the  situation  of  the  cables  in  front  of 
a  ship's  bow,  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors 
out  forward— one  on  the  starlioard.  the  other  on 
the  port  1k>w.  Tho  term  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
small  distance  ahead  of  a  ship,  or  between  her  bow 
and  the  anchors  at  which  she  rides;  as,  for  instance, 


1.  Hawse  Holes.    2  Hawser. 


when  it  is  said  of  another  vessel  'she  sailed  athwart 
our  hawse,'  or  '  she  anchors  in  our  hawse.'  When 
the  two  cables  pass  directly  to  their  anchors,  with- 
out crossing  or  chafing  at  the  hawse-holt*  by  which 
they  enter  the  ship,  the  vessel  is  said  to  "have  a 
'  clean  hawse.' 

HAWSER.    See  Ropk. 

HAWTHORN  (CrattreptA  oxyacantha  ;  see 
Crat-EOKs),  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  common 
in  Britain,  and  much  planted  both  for  hedges  and 
for  ornament.  It  varies  in  height  from  six  or  eight 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  It  has  roundish 
obovate  .'{— 54obed  deciduous  leaves,  and  corymbe, 
generally  of  white,  rose-coloured,  or  sometimes  deep 
crimson  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  small  ml  fitut 
[haws)  with  yellow  pulp,  the  central  stony  pert 


HAWTHORNE — HAY. 


bearing  a  very  Urge  proportion  to  the  pulp.  The 
fruit  remains  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  affords  winter-food  to  birds.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  H.,  and  curiously  enough,  some  ! 
have  only  one  style,  whilst  some  have  several.  The 
variety  called  Glastonbuky  Thors— because  sup-  ' 
posed  to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  Ahbcy — is 
remarkable  for  its  early  flowering,  which  often  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  winter,  whilst  the  common 
kind  is  not  in  flower  till  May  or  June.  The  winter 
flowers  of  the  Glastonbury  variety  are,  however, 
not  generally  followed  by  fruit,  and  a  second  flower- 
ing often  takes  place  in  the  same  year.  The  common  ' 
H.  is  often  popularly  called  May,  from  the  season  of  | 
its  flowering  in  England.  It  is  also  called  White- 
thorn, in  contradistinction  to  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn. 
The  use  of  the  H.  for  hedges  is  almost  universal  in 
Britain.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  apples  and  other  Pomacea.  It 
attains  a  great  age,  and  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  is  a  tree  of  bIow  growth,  although,  when 
young,  it  shoots  up  rapidly.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  close-grained,  and  takes  a  fine  poliali,  but  is 
apt  to  warp.  A  fermented  liquor,  which  is  very 
intoxicating,  is  made  from  the  fruit  in  many  parts 
of  France. 

The  H.  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  hedge-plant, 
in  consequence  of  it*  strong  and  plentiful  spines,  its 
long  life,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  very  various 
soils.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  propagated  by  seed  ; 
the  haws  arc  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  with  a  mixture 
of  sand  or  tine  mould,  and  in  a  year  or  sixteen 
months  after,  the  seeds  arc  sown  in  ground  carefully 
prepared  by  digging  and  manuring  with  well  rotted 
manure.  The  seed-drills  are  about  sixteen  inches 
ajKvrt.  The  young  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  earth  aliout  them  occasionally  stirred  with 
the  hoe.  They  often  grow  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
two  feet  in  the  firat  seaaon.  They  are  commonly 
once  transplanted  lieforc  their  final  planting  to  form 
hedges.  See  Heixjks.  H.  hedges  bear  trimming 
very  well,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  plant 
to  spread  out  above,  can  be  counteracted,  so  as  to 
make  the  hedge  as  it  ought  to  be,  widest  at  bottom ; 
but  unless  the  soil  is  very  favourable,  some  of  the  | 
plants  are  apt  to  die,  and  form  gaiis,  which  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  fill  up  with  fresh  plants. — Young 
H.  plants  are  called  quick*  or  quickset*,  because  used 
to  make  living  {quirk)  fences. 

HAWTHORN  P.,  Nathaniel,  a  distinguished 
American  author,  born  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1804.     lie  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
where  he   graduated   in  1823,  Longfellow  being  j 
on>?  of  his  class-mates.    He  published  in  18.72  an  ' 
anonymous  romance,  which  he  has  never  claimed, ! 
and  which  has  not  been  identified  by  the  public. 
In  1837,  he  published  a  collection  of  Tutce-told 
TaU*,  so  called  because    they  had    previously  ' 
appeared  in  annuals  or  other  periodicals.    In  184.1,  t 
H.  removed  to  ('oncord,  and  resided  for  some  time  | 
in  un  old  manse  or  i»arsonatre,  from  the  windows  of 
which  its  inmates  looked,  it  is  said,  upon  the  first 
battle  of  the  revolution  (April  10,  1775).    In  J84<>. 
he  nave  to  the  world  a  delightfid  volume  of  sketches 
and   tales,  entitled  Masses  from  an  Old  Manse.  I 
Th*  same  year  he  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the  ' 
custom-house  at  .Salem,  and  held  office  there  for 
three  years.    In  1850,  appeared  his  Scarlet  Letter, 
a  strange  and  singularly  fascinating  story  of  early 
New  England  life,  which  at  once  raised  its  author 
to  the  find  rauk  among  American  writers  of  fiction. 
In  1851,  he  published  The  Hon**  of  the  Seven  (JaUes ; 
in  1852  appeared  his  Blithedale  Romance;  and  in 
1859,  Transformation,  which  is  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  best  of  all  his  works.    In  1853.  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  United  States 


consul  at  Liverpool,  which  office  he  held  for  four 
years.  All  critics  concede  H.'s  power  to  awaken 
in  his  readers  an  intense,  sustained,  and  almost 
painful  interest ;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
tone  of  some  of  his  works  is  nnhealthful.  The  tire 
with  which  the  Scarlet  Letter  glows,  observes  one 
critic,  'is  not  the  glow  of  natural  life,  but  the  hectic 
of  disease,  which  burns  upon  the  cheeks  of  its  actors.' 
Another  doubts  whether  passions  and  tragctlies  like 
those  introduced  into  tin;  last-named  romance  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  fiction,  but  adds:  'If  sin 
and  sorrow  in  their  most  fearfid  forms  arc  to  be 
presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  liave  rarely  been 
treated  with  a  loftier  severity,  purity,  and  sympathy, 
than  in  Mr  llawthornc's  Scarlet  Letter.'  We  should 
fail  to  do  justice  to  H.'s  merits  should  wc  pass  over 
without  e*|iccial  notice  the  fresh  and  transparent 
beauty  of  his  style.  In  the  language  of  Mr  Long- 
fellow :  'It  is  as  clear  as  running  waters  are ; 
indeed,  ho  uses  words  merely  as  stepping-stones, 
upon  which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  liouiid,  his 
spirit  crosses  and  recrosses  the  bright  and  rushing 
stream  of  thought* 

HAY  (Ger.  hen,  Dutch,  hoy ;  probably  from  the 
root  of  Ger.  hauen.  Eng.  hew,  to  cut),  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  grasses  or  other  plants  dried  for  Fodder 
(q.  v.)  of  cattle.  Throughout  the  grazing  and  dairy 
districts  of  Eugland,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  hay-harvest  is  as  important  as 
the  corn-harvest,  and  a  large  breadth  of  old  pasture 
is  annually  cut  In  Scotland,  however,  little  of  this 
old  natural  grans  is  converted  into  hay,  and  the 
crop  consists  mainly  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  This 
requires  less  turning  and  labour  than  the  closer 
succulent  natural  grass,  and  with  twice  turning,  and 
a  week  or  ten  days  drying,  will  generally  1k»  fit  for 
the  rick,  into  which  the  English  farmer  at  once 
places  it  In  Scotland,  the  weather  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  fit  the  hay,  within  a  moderate  time, 
for  a  large  rick,  and  the  practice  is  to  jmt  it  after  a 
few  days,  in  cocks,  containing  one  or  two  hundred- 
weight and  thence,  after  another  week,  into  what 
arc  technically  called  tramp-ricks,  containing  from 
one  to  two  tons.  From  these  it  is  transferred  at 
any  convenient  time  to  the  rick-yard.  This  prac- 
tice, although  almost  universal  in  the  north,  is 
attended  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and,  more- 
over, bleaches  and  dries  up  the  hay,  giving  it  the 
apjtearance  of  straw,  and  preventing  that  gentle 
heating  which  English  farmers  desire  both  in  their 
clover  and  grass  hay. 

The  management  of  the  natural  grasses  of  which 
most  English  hay  consists  is  somewhat  different, 
and  the  process  is  seen  in  perfection  in  Middle- 
sex and  various  of  the  counties  al>out  London. 
The  great  matter— too  generally  overlooked  in 
Scotlaud — is  to  preserve  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  grass ;  and  this  can  only  lie  done  by  keeping 
it  constantly  turned,  and  having  it  rapidly  dried, 
if  possible,  without  the  deteriorating  wa-sliing  of 
repeated  raina  Artificial  drying  be*t  attains  this 
end,  but  is  of  course  impracticable  on  the  largo 
scale.  In  the  best  style  of  English  hay-making, 
the  grass,  after  being  cut  with  the  scythe  or 
machine,  and  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  Is  shaken 
and  spread  out  by  means  of  forks  or  of  a  teddin;/- 
machine  drawn  by  a  horse.  It  is  not  allowed  to  lie 
long  exposed  to  the  suu,  lint  before  evening,  is 
drawn  together  by  rakes  into  wind-row,  which,  if 
there  is  any  prospect  of  rain,  are  made  up  into  small 
heajw  or  cocks.  It  is  again  spread  out  next  morning, 
or  on  the  return  of  favourable  weather ;  and  when 
the  operations  are  exjiedited  by  wind  and  sun,  the 
hay  will  be  ready  for  the  rick  by  the  second  or 
third  day.  There  is.  however,  much  difference  in 
the  time  during  which  the  hay  requires  to  lie  out ; 
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the  bulk  of  the  crop  and  the  quality  of  the  land 
must  be  especially  considered.  When  the  grasses 
are  cut,  as  they  should  be  when  in  bloom,  and 
before  their  seed  ri|>ens  and  their  stems  get  tough 
and  hard,  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  require  careful  making,  but  produce  then 
the  moot  nutritive  and  palatable  hay.  As  soon  as  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  it  ahoidd  be  put  at  once  into  the 
stack  or  "rick,  and  well  trodden  down.  A  certain 
amount  of  heating  improve*  the  flavour,  and  renders 
the  hay  more  palatable  to  every  sort  of  stock. 
When,  as  in  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  imperfectly 
made,  or  picked  up  too  soon,  it  gets  overheated,  and 
becomes  dark  brown  or  black,  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties arc  diminished  ;  it  is,  moreover,  apt  to  dis- 
agree with  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  can  only  be  ' 
profitably  used  when  mixed  with  straw  and  cut 
into  chaff.  Hay  put  together  when  damp  from  rain 
or  dew  does  not  heat,  as  when  it  contains  an 
undue  amount  of  natural  moisture,  but  speedily 
moulds.  When  hay  has  been  weathered  and  injured 
by  rejieated  rains,  it  may  be  rendered  more  pala- 
table by  scattering  a  little  common  salt  over  the 
rick  whilst  it  is  being  built  Throughout  Scotland, 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  is  very  gene- 
rally used  alike  for  the  clover  and  grass  hay.  In  the 
midland  and  southern  districts  of  England,  the  Wat  i 
hay  is  generally  got  up  in  June;  but  ill  Scotland, 
little  is  carried  "until  the  midtlle  of  Jtdy.  When  the 
crop  is  good,  and  everything  doue  well,  the  cost  of 
hand  and  horsn  labour  expended  upon  the  hay 
before  it  is  safely  ricked  will  approach  20*.  j»er  ton. 
The  crop  averages  from  one  to  two  tons  ]>er  acre. 
Hay  that  has  stood  for  seed  is  tougher  and  less 
nutritive  than  that  cut  earlier,  for  the  sugar,  gum, 
and  gluten  of  the  matured  seed  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  stems,  which  are  then  apt  to  be  little 
better  than  straw.  For  milch  cows,  well-made 
English  hay  is  deservedly  prized ;  hut  good  clover- 
hay  is  richer  in  albuminous  matters,  and  better 
adapted  for  horses  and  sheep. 

HAYBOTE,  in  English  Law,  \b  an  implied  right 
or  lilterty  of  a  tenant  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood 
off  the  land*  he  occupies,  to  repair  the  hedges,  gates, 
and  fences  thereof.  It  also  includes  wood  taken  to 
make  rakes  and  forks  for  gathering  hay,  whence  the 
name  is  derived. 

HAYDN,  Josepii,  a  German  composer,  was  born 
at  the  village  of  Rohran,  on  the  con  Hues  of  Hungary 
and  Austria,  31st  March  1732.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  jioor  wheelwright ;  and  manifesting  great  musical 
talent,  he  was  received,  at  the  age  of  eight,  into  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen's,  at  Vienna. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  loth  year,  acquiring  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his 
art,  by  singing  the  music  of  the  best  Italian  and 
German  religions  composers.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, his  voice  broke,  and  ho  lost  his  place  as  a 
chorister.  He  now  gave  lessons  in  Vienna,  played 
in  the  orchestra,  occupied  himself  with  composition, 
and  in  this  manner  earned  a  maintenance.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studied  with  extreme  care  the  lirst 
six  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach,  which  had  accident- 
ally fallen  into  his  hands.  His  position,  however, 
continued  very  critical,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  when  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  obtain 
as  a  pupil  a  little  girl,  Signora  Martinez,  who  was 
being  educated  at  Vienna  under  the  care  of  the 
poet  Metastasio.  H.  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Subsequently,  Metastasio  introduced  him 
to  the  celebrated  singer  Porpora,  who  employed 
him  to  accompany  him  on  the  piano  during  his 
singing  lessons,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
instruction  in  composition  he  so  anxiously  desired  | 
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and  needed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1750,  he  com- 
posed his  first  quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  and 
from  this  period  his  pros|>ccts  rapidly  brightened. 
In  I75!>,  a  certain  Count  Moran  engaged  him  as 
music  director  and  composer,  '  with  a  salary  of  2(10 
florins,  free  lodgings,  and  table  with  his  secretaries 
and  other  officials.'  About  this  time,  11.  married 
the  daughter  of  a  hairdresser,  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  his  days  of  penury.  This  marriage 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  *  It  is  nothing  to 
her,'  said  H.  near  the  close  of  his  life,  '  whether 
her  husband  be  a  cobbler  or  an  artist.'  Her  nolo 
ambition  was  to  squander  H.'s  earnings.  In 
1700.  Prince  Esterhazy  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  private  chajteL  For  him  H.  composed  his 
beautiful  symphonies  (a  style  of  composition  in 
which  ho  excels  all  other  conquers),  and  the 
greater  numW  of  his  magnificent  quartets.  While 
in  this  situation,  his  jiatron  conceiving  the  design 
of  dismissing  the  bond,  H.  comjiosed  the  famous 
symphony  known  as  Haydn's  farewell,  in  which 
one  instrument  after  another  becomes  mute,  and 
each  musician,  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  play, 
puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his  music,  and  departs 
with  his  instrument.  It  is  said  that  in  consequence 
the  prince  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  dismiss 
the  l»and.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
in  1790,  H.  accompanied  Salomon  the  violinist  to 
England,  where,  in  1791  — 1792,  he  produced  six 
of  his  Ttcrlve  Wraud  Si/inplionifA.  His  reception 
was  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree.  In  1794, 
he  made  a  second  engagement  with  Salomon  for 
England,  and  during  this  period  brought  out  the 
remaining  six  symphonies.  In  Knglond,  he  first 
obtained  that  recognition  which  afterwards  fell  to 
his  share  in  his  own  country.  On  his  return  to 
Austria,  he  purchased  a  small  house  with  a  Harden 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed 
his  oratorios,  the  Creation  and  the  Sewn*.  The 
former  work,  the  harmonies  of  which  ore  pervaded 
with  the  tire  of  youth,  was  written  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  is  considered  hy  many  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  productions  of  Handel;  the  Sramjns 
(completed  iu  eleven  months)  was  almost  his  last 
work.    He  died  at  Vienna.  31st  May  1809. 

Although  H.  composed  slowly  and  very  carefully, 
his  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  comprising 
118  symphonies,  83  quartet*,  24  trios,  19  operas, 
!i  oratorios,  103  pieces  for  the  baritone,  24  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  15  masses,  10  smaller 
church-pieces,  44  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  with 
and  without  acconi|<animents ;  12  German  and 
Italian  song*,  39  canzonets,  13  hymns  iu  three  and 
four  parts,  the  harmony  and  accompaniment  to  .'*>5 
old  Scottish  songs,  besUes  a  prodigious  number  of 
divertissements  and  pieces  for  various  instruments. 
— Compare  Griesinger,  Jiiographiar.lu  .Vo'i'va  iiVr 
Jlayiln  (Leip.  1810);  Vk  <U  Ha  pin  (Tan*.  1817); 
Grosser,  Uioyraptiischc  Xotizen  iiber  JIaydn  (Uin  chb. 
18213). 

HAYDON,  Benjamix  Robert,  an  English 

fainter,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  January  2.">.  178&. 
[e  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy  in 
1807,  'Joseph  and  Mary  Nesting  with  our  Saviour- 
after  a  Day  s  Journey  on  the  Road  to  Egypt,'  which 
found  a  purchaser  in  the  author  of  AnaMasius. 
It  was  succeeded  by  '  Dentatus.'  H.  quarrelled 
with  the  Academy  about  the  hanging  of  this 
picture,  and  his  life  thereafter  was  divided  between 

1 tainting  ami  controversy.  His  picture*  brought 
lim  admiration,  and  his  wilful  tern  iter  procured  him 
foes.  Aa  years  passed  on,  the  admiration  cooled, 
whUe  the  foes  remained  virulent  as  ever.  At  this 
period,  he  had  many  patrons,  and  his  pictures 
brought  large  prices;  his  'Judgment  of  Solomon,' 
for  instance,  700  guinea*.  He  made  several  attempts 
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to  be  admitted  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  and 
when  he  wai  n fused,  he  characteristically  imputed 
the  refusal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  acade- 
micians, and  railed  against  them  more  bitterly 
than  ever.  His  great  work,  4  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,'  was  exhibited  by  himself  in  1820,  but 
did  not  find  a  purchaser.  Nothing  daunted,  H. 
painted  two  other  subjects  from  the  passion  of 
the  Saviour.  In  1821.  he  married,  and  two  years 
thereafter  he  produced  the  4  Raising  of  Lazarus,' 
in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  of  his  works. 
This  stylo  ol  subject  -  covering  enormous  canvases 
— not  hitting  the  public  taste,  ho  became  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  finally  incar- 
cerated in  the  King's  Bench,  from  which,  after 
a  time,  he  was  released  through  the  assistance 
of  his  friends.  While  in  prison  he  painted  the 
*  Mock  Election.*  which  George  IV.  purchased  for  1 
500  guineas.  Of  his  succeeding  works,  4  Napoleon 
Musing  at  St  Helena*  excited  admiration,  and  was 
frequently  reproduced.  In  1836,  he  was  again 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  released  on  a  settle- 
ment being  effected  with  his  creditors.  At  this 
time  he  forsook  the  brush  for  the  platform,  and 
his  lectures  on  art  in  London  and  the  provinces 
brought  him  fame  and  money,  a  circumstance 
which  only  increased  his  rage  at  the  Academy 
and  the  artistic  public.  When  government  deter- 
mined to  decorate  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  pictures,  JL  considered  that  the  hour  of  his 
fortune  had  at  last  arrived.  He  engaged  in  the 
competition,  and  was  unsuccessful  This  defeat  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  His  last  works  were 
•Uriel  and  Satan,'  'Curtius  Leaping  into  the 
Gulf,'  and  some  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  He 
exhibited  two  of  his  latest  productions  in  1840 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  but  the  exhibition  was 
coldly  regarded  by  the  public  This  was  the  drop 
which  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  June  22  of  that 
year,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

As  a  painter,  H.  excited  much  temporary  admira- 
tion, but  he  does  not  now  rank  high.  He  delighted 
in  cla&sical  and  sacred  subjects,  and  these  modern 
Englidi  taste  does  not  seem  to  affect  In  1853, 
Mr  Tom  Taylor  published  The  Life  of  Benjamin 
Robert  HaydoH,  in  two  volumes,  containing  copious 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals. 

HAY'ESINE,  or  BORATE  OP  LIME,  known 
also  as  BoKocALcrra,  Hvproborocalcitk,  Tiza, 
Ac.,  was  named  after  the  mineralogist  Hayes,  and 
remained  a  mineralogical  curiosity  until  1851,  when 
a  specimen  was  first  exhibited  as  a  commercial 
article  in  the  collection  of  inqtorts  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  town  of  Liverpool 
This  brought  it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  now  occasion- 
ally imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  the 
ports  of  Iquir.ue  and  Pisagua  Buy,  in  Peru.  Owing 
to  the  alwurd  love  of  the  Peruvian  government  for 
monopolies,  vast  quantities  of  borate  of  lime  arc 
comparatively  useless,  as  that  which  is  received  in 
Europe  is  almost  all  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in 
opposition  tit  the  government  decrees.  About  9000 
tons  have  l>een  exported  altogether,  and  its  value  in 
this  country  is  about  £30  per  ton.  The  borate  of 
lime  is  fouud  in  rounded  nodules,  rarely  larger  than 
a  good-sized  orange,  imbedded  in  the  soil  at  cer- 
tain spots  of  the  Pampas  of  Tamarugal,  and  in  the 
northern  iwrt  of  the  desert  of  Atacama.  It  is 
always  associated  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
so  abundant  in  that  locality.  Its  chemical  eomjio- 
sition  is  CaO,B,0,  +  6H,0  [Hnyt*) ;  or  boracic  acid, 
45  98;  lime,  1843;  water,  35  57  [itrehi).  It  is  used 
as  a  source  of  boracic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
borate  of  soda,  so  extensively  employed  as  a  mixing 
material  for  glazing  pottery ;  in  glass-making, 
metallic  soldering,  Ac:  the  only  other  known 


sources  being  the  boracic  acid  from  the  Tuscan 
springs,  and  the  borax  and  tincal  from  Tibet  See 
Borax. 

HAYNAU,  Julius  Jakob,  Barox  vow,  an 
Austrian  general,  was  born  in  1786,  entered  the 
Austrian  service  in  1801,  and  gradually  advanced  in 
rank,  till  in  1844  he  was  appointed  field- marshal. 
During  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1848 — 1849,  he 
signalised  himself  by  his  ruthless  rigour,  especially 
at  the  capture  of  Brescia.  H.  was  engaged  in  tho 
siege  of  Venice,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  Hungary,  in  May  1849,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  that  country. 
The  storming  of  Raab,  the  advance  southward,  the 
occupation  of  Szegedin,  and  the  engagements  on 
the  Theisa,  were  all  tho  work  of  Haynau.  But 
his  atrocious  severity  towards  the  defeated  Hun- 
garians, and  especially  his  alleged  flogging  of  women 
(a  charge  denied  by  IL),  excited  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  Europe.  In  1850,  ho  was  dismissed 
from  the  public  service,  not  for  his  cruelty,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  intractability  of  his  disposition. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  brought  into  unen- 
viable notoriety  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
brewery  of  Messrs  Barclay  and  Perk i us  during  his 
stay  in  London,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
draymen,  and  barely  escaped  with  life.  For  this 
insult  the  British  government  declined  giving  any 
satisfaction.  On  subsequently  visiting  Belgium  and 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  tiopulace  with  strong 
dislike  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was 
preserved  from  actual  insult  Baron  Scbouhals,  in 
a  biography  of  his  friend  H.  (Ghitz,  1853),  tries  to 
exonerate  him  from  the  accusation  of  being  either 
constitutionally  or  intentionally  cruel,  and  asserts 
that  he  only  acted  in  ol>edience  to  tho  orders  of  his 
masters.    H.  died  at  Vienna,  March  14,  1853. 

HAYTI,  otherwise  known  as  Histaxtola  or  St 
Posn.N-oo  is,  after  Culm,  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  It  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto 
Rico  on  the  K,  and  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on 
tho  W.,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and 
with  the  Bahamas  and  the  open  ocean  on  the  N. 
H.  lies  in  N.  lat  between  17°  37'  and  20*.  and  in 
W.  long,  between  G8  20*  and  74°  2tf.  It  belong* 
to  the  group  of  the  (Jreatcr  Antilles,  or  Leeward 
Islands,  and.  like  all  the  principal  members  of  its 
series,  its  greatest  length  (ai>out  400  miles}  is  in  the 
direction— from  west  to  east— of  the  chain  of  which 
it  forms  a  part  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles. 
Area,  including  the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  Ac, 
about  28,000  square  miles,  lx-in;;  somewhat  smaller 
than  Scotland  ;  and  the  population  altont  760,000. 
Tho  country,  as  the  native  name  implies,  is  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  ridge, 
which  sends  out  lateral  spurs,  terminating  in  head- 
lands on  either  coast  The  range  is  of  volcanic 
origin— a  fact  still  corroborated  by  the  fpfjucnt 
occurrence  of  terrible  earthquakes.  Oibao.  believed 
to  I*?  the  loftiest  summit  is  said  to  lie  about  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
richly  and  heavily  timbered,  are  understood  to 
be  susceptible  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  tops. 
With  such  a  soil  well  watered,  and  with  a  climate 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  H.,  as  a  whole,  is 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  in  tho  West  Indies; 
while  its  excellent  harliouni,  more  especially  those  in 
the  Bay  of  Gonaives  on  the  west  offer  considerable 
facilities  to  foreign  trade  -hurricanes,  however,  pre- 
vailing in  August  and  Septcml»cr.  The  rivers  are 
inconsiderable,  and  useless  for  navigation.  Besides 
several  bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  salt  lake  of 
Henriqiiillo,  near  the  south  shore,  claims  particular 
notice,  as  indicating  by  its  tidal  action  some  sub-' 
communication  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  productions  are  coffin,  logwood,  mahogany, 
tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar ;  and 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copjier,  tin,  and  iron,  though 
not  now  worked,  arc  fount!  in  many  places.  Hut 
H.,  once  containing  within  its  limits  one  of  the 
moat  nourishing  eolouies  in  the  intertropical  reffions, 
has  been  in  a  good  measure  lost  to  the  traffic  of 
the  world  through  the  same  causes  which  have 
render>*d  its  history  almost  unique  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

Within  little  more  than  an  age  after  1492,  the 
aborigines  had  been  swept  away  by  the  remorseless 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  In  connection  with  this 
deplorable  result,  H.,  already  the  seat  of  the  first 
white  settlement  in  America,  liecame  one  of  the 
earliest  fields,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  of  negro 
servitude.  Next  came  the  bucaneers,  during  the 
17th  c,  to  avenge  the  red  man's  wrongs ;  ami  as 
those  marauders  were  chietly  French,  the  western 
portion  of  the  bland,  which  was  their  favourite 
haunt,  was,  in  1607,  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  thus  presenting  the  first  important  break 
in  the  unity  of  Spanish  America.  For  nearly  100 
years,  the  intruders  imported  vast  reinforcements  of 
Africans ;  while  the  mulattoes,  who  were  a  natural 
incident  of  the  concomitant  licence,  rapidly  grew, 
both  socially  and  politically,  into  an  intermediate, 
caste,  being  at  once  uniformly  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship, and  generally  exempted  from  bondage.  In 
1791,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  three  classes— white, 
black,  and  mixed — burst  forth  into  what  may  well 
be  characterised  as  the  most  vindictive  struggle  on 
record — a  struggle  which,  before  the  cIobc  of  the 
18th  c,  led  to  tho  extermination  of  the  once  domi- 
nant Europeans,  and  the  independence  of  the  coloured 
insurgent*.  Thus,  as  the  emancipated  bondmen 
mostly  belonged,  at  least  in  form,  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  H.  now  exhibited  the  only  Christian  com- 
munity of  negro  blood  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1801,  France  sent  out  a  powerful  armament 
to  recover  her  revolted  dependency,  treacherously 
seizing  and  deporting  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren, 
Toussaint  I'Ouvcrture.  In  1803,  however,  she  wan 
constrained  to  relinquish  her  attempt ;  and  in  1804, 
Dcssalines  (q.  v.),  aping  the  example  of  Napoleon, 
proclaimed  himself  £ni|>cror  of  H.  ;  thus  reviving 
the  indigenous  name  of  the  inland,  which  had  been 
in  disuse  for  upwards  of  300  years. 

This  great  change  was  fatal  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  French  H.,  decidedly  the  more  valu- 
able section  of  the  island.  In  its  progress,  it  had 
destroyed  capital  in  every  shape ;  and  in  its  issue, 
it  could  not  fail  to  paralyse  labour  under  circum- 
stances where  continuous  exertion  of  any  kind  was 
equally  irksome  and  superfluous.  Nor  was  the 
political  experience  of  the  lately  servile  population 
more  satisfactory  than  its  economical  condition. 
Sometimes  consolidated  into  one  state,  and  some- 
times divided  into  two,  the  country  alternated, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  revolution  after 
another,  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  botw«-en  a  kingdom 
and  an  empire.  Its  only  tranquil  j>eriod  of  any 
duration  coincided  with  the  rule  of  l*resident  Boyer, 
which  subsisted  from  1S20  to  1 84."t — its  last  21 
years  comprising  not  merely  the  whole  of  French  or 
Western  H.,  but  likewise  the  SjKinish  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  island.  H.  thus  united,  besides  being 
immediately  recognised  by  the  F.uropean  powers  in 
general,  was  soon  acknowledged  even  by  France,  on 
condition  of  paying  150,000,)  MM)  francs,  or  £6,000,000 
sterling,  as  a  condensation  to  the  former  planters. 

Abitut  the  year  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  or  Spanish  portion  of  H.,  rising  against 
their  Haytiaa  oppressors,  formed  themselves  into  a 


republic  called  the  Dominican  Republic  (q.  v.),  with 
a  territory  of  17,010  square  miles,  and  a  pop  of 
200,000.  In  May  1861,  the  Dominican  Republic 
threw  itself  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  which 
condition  it  at  present  (October  1862)  remains.  The 
western  jwrtion  of  the  island  had  been  republican  in 
its  form  of  government  previous  to  1849,  when  its 
former  president.  General  Soulouque,  ascended  the 
throne,  proclaimed  an  empire,  and  assumod  the  title 
of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  In  1859.  however,  he 
compelled  to  abdicate,  and  a  republic  was  again  pro- 
claimed, with  General  Fabre  Geffrard  as  president. 
Since  this  period,  no  important  change  has  taken 
place.  The  area  of  the  Haytian  republic  is  11,718 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  estimated  at  500.000. 

HAYWARD,  the  name  given  in  England  to  one 
who  keejis  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town,  or 
of  a  manor,  when  the  copyhold  or  other  tenants 
have  the  right  of  sending  cattle  to  graze.  In  Scot- 
land, the  corresponding  term  is  'shepherd'  in  rural 
burghs. 

HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  without  tobies,  which 
can  l»e  played  by  any  number  of  persons.  One 
person,  called  the  castrr  (his  opinment  who  l>ets  with 
iiim  l)eing  called  the  irtt'r),  takes  the  Ik>x  ami  dice, 
and  makes  a  throw  (called  a  moin),  which  must  be 
above  4,  and  not  exceeding  9  ;  and  if  the  lirat  throw 
made  is  not  within  these  limits  the  castor  must 
throw  until  such  a  one  occurs.  After  the  caster  has 
thrown  the  main,  he  throws  his  own  chance.  The 
throws  2,  3.  11,  12  are  called  rraht,  And  arc  losing 
throws  for  the  caster,  except  in  the  following  cases, 
via,  12  when  8  is  the  main,  11  when  7  is  the  main, 
or  12  when  8  is  the  main ;  in  these  cases,  and  also 
when  the  caster's  throw  is  the  same  as  the  main, 
the  throw  is  called  a  nirtfc,  and  the  caster  wins.  If 
his  throw  be  not  a  nick,  or  a  crab,  then,  if  he  can 
repeat  the  same  throw  before  the  main  turns  up, 
he  wins.  If  the  caster  throws  crabs,  not  nicks,  or  if 
he  fails  to  repeat  bit*  throw  before  the  main  turns 
up,  the  setter  wins  the  stokes.  The  setter,  on  the 
whole,  has  slightly  tho  advantage  of  the  caster, 
especially  if  6  or  8  be  the  main,  when  his  chance  is 
to  the  castor's  in  the  proportion  of  7295  to  6901,  or 
22  to  21  nearly.  Hazard  is  exclusively  a  game  of 
calculation,  and  is  never  played  merely  with  a  view 
to  amusement.  Essentially  an  essay  of  calculations 
and  combinations,  requiring  a  cool  and  clear  head 
to  execute  them,  it  has  been  an  incitement  to 
the  wildest  schemes  under  the  name  of  'systems' 
that  ever  laughed  mathematics  to  scorn.  Hazard 
has  been  long  a  standing  game  at  all  the  houses  of 
play  in  Britain,  in  the  face  of  a  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  calculations  of  probabilities,  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  professional  player  over  the 
amateur  are  100  per  cent  'In  spirit,  if  not  to  the 
Utter,  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  dice.* 

HAZARIBA'CH,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ramgurh,  in  the  sub-presidency  of  Bengal,  stands 
almost  midway  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  Wing 
239  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  former,  and  189 
to  the  south-cast  of  the  latter,  in  lat  24°  N.,  and 
long.  85*  24'  E  On  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  H.  was 
selected  as  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Amirs, 

HAZEBROU'CK,  a  small  but  flourishing  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Calais  and  Dnnkcrque  railways, 
J.»  mile*  we*it-north-wi«t  of  Lille.  The  ]<arish 
church,  built  1493 — 1520,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire 
of  open  work,  240  feet  high.  Manufactures  of 
liii'-n-i  loth  and  twist  soap,  leather,  refined  salt, 
beer,  oil,  and  lime,  arc  carried  on.  A  great  lineu 
market  is  held  here  every  Saturday.    1  .»p.  5220. 

HAZEL  (Coryln*),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Cupultfera,  of  which  the  fruit  is  a 
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«,  female  flower ;  4,  male  flour*  r». 


nut  in  a  leafy  and  laoiniated  cup,  the  enlarged  invo- 
lucre of  the  female  flower.    The  male  flowers  are  in 
cylindrical  catkins;  the  female  flower*  appear  as 
mere  clusters  of  coloured  styles  at  the  extremities 
of  buds ;  the  male  flowers  are  pretty  conspicuous, 
the  female  flowers  are  very  small. -The  Common 
t±.  (C.  Ainiluna)  is  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
a  bell- shaped  fruit-cup,  which   is  somewhat  two- 
open,  and  spreading.    It  is  a  native  of 
Britain,    and    of  all 
the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  it  is 
common  also  in  North 
America.  Hazel-nuts 
of  improved  varieties 
are  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the 
south  of  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Kent;  they 
are  also  imported  in 
large  quantities  from 
the  south  of  Europe. 
Hazel-nuts   yield,  ou 
procure,    about  half 
their  weight  of  a  bland 
fixed  oil,  often  called 
nut-oil  in  Britain,  the 
ha/el-nut  Wing  popu- 
larly known    by  the  1 
term  mil  alone  ;  but  in 
Germany  it  is  walnut-oil  which  iB  usually  called 
nnt-oiL    Hazel-nut  oil  has  drying  properties,  and 
is  much  used  by  painters ;  it  is  also  used  by 

e tiers  as  a  basis  with  which  to  mix  expensive 
nt  oils  ;  and  it  baa  been  employed  medicinally 
in  coughs.  The  wood  of  tho  H.,  although  seldom 
larje  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  carttenter,  is 
very  tough  .and  flexible,  and  hazel-rods  are  therefore 
much  used  for  making  crates,  hurdles,  hoops  for 
•mall  barrels,  4c  The  thicker  stems  of  H.  are  used 
for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great  request  for 
forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred  by  artists  for 
crayon.-*. 

The  value  of  the  hazel-nuts  annually  imported 
into  Britain  i*  al>out  £100,000.  The  quantity  used 
for  making  oil  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut 
are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-mtU  and  flberU;  the 
former  generally  of  a  roundish  form ;  the  latter 
characterised  by  the  greater  elongation  and  hernia- 
tion of  the  fruit-cup;  the  name  filbert  being 
indeed  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  full -beard.  The 
Red  Filbert,  or  Lamliert's  Nut,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  tho  kernel  of 
a  crimson -red  colour.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are 
propagated  by  grafting  and  by  layers.  Hazel  - 
plants  for  copses  are  obtained  from  seed. — The 
Bkakkd  H.  (0.  rxnttrata),  a  species  having  a  very 
hairy  fruit-cup  prolonged  into  a  long  beak,  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  Its  kernel 
is  sweet— The  Constantinople  IL  (C.  column),  the 
nuts  of  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  H.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  from 
which  the  fruit  is  imported  into  Britain.  It  is 
much  used  for  expressing  oil,  but  is  a  less  pleasant 
fmit  than  many  kinds  of  cob-nut  and  filbert  A 
Himalayan  species  of  iL  (C./eroz)  has  a  spiny  fruit- 
cup,  and  an  excessively  hard  nut—  Barcelona  nuts 
are  the  nuts  of  a  variety  of  the  common  H.,  kiln- 
dried  before  their  excitation  from  Spain.  Hazel- 
nuts not  subjected  to  this  process  cannot  be  kejrt 
long  without  losing  in  part  their  agreeable  flavour, 


and  contracting  a  sensible  rancidity,  except  in  air- 
tight vessels,  in  which  they  are  said  to  remain  fresh  I 
even  for  years. 


The  larva  of  a  weevil  (Balaninut  nueum)  feeds 
on  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts.  The  parent  female 
makes  a  hole  into  the  nut  by  means  of  her  long 
snout,  and  there  deposits  an  egg.  Great  numbers  of 
nuts  are  thus  destroyed. 

HAZLITT,  William,  a  distinguished  English 
essayist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  on  the  10th  April  177a  His  father  went  to 
America  with  his  family  when  H.  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  but  returned  in  two  years,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire. 
In  1793,  H.  became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian 
college  at  Hackney,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to 
theological  pursuits.  In  1795,  he  left  tho  college,  and 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  metaphysics  and  painting;  about  this 
time  he  met  Coleridge,  and  by  the  conversation  of 
the  poet  was  awakened  to  a  keener  intellectual  life 
than  he  had  before  known.  In  1802,  he  visited 
1  ans,  and  studied  in  the  Louvre,  and  on  his  return  he 
attempted  to  support  himself  by  portrait-paintin^; 
but  as  he  could  neither  please  himself  nor  his  patrons' 
.  he  relinquished  the  easel,  and  threw  himself  into 
literature,  for  which  he  was  much  lictter  adapted.  In 
I  J803- h«  »'cnt  to  London,  and  shortly  after  published 

1  t?J^*y  0n  the  Wwi>'"  nf  Human  Action,  In 
i  1808,  he  married,  and  retired  into  the  country  In 
181 1,  he  was  again  in  London.  In  1813,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Phil- 
osophy, and  he  subsequently  delivered  courses  on 
the  English  Poets.  He  wrote  essays  in  the  Exam- 
iner in  conjunction  with  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  which 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  Round  Table.  Other  essays  he  collected  into 
volumes,  entitled  TaMe-talk,  and  the  Plain  Speaker. 
He  a  so  published  Character*  of  Shak^peare,  Plant, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  In  1822,  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  a 
second  time.  He  died  on  the  18th  September  1830. 
His  last  work  was  the  L\fe  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  ho 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Since  his  death,  a 
uniform  edition  of  liis  principal  works  has  been 
edited  by  hid  soil 

The  fame  of  H.  rests  upon  bis  essavs,  which  are  in 
every  sense  remarkable.  He  exhibits  great  aeute- 
ness  and  |ienetration  in  his  criticism,  and  every-  now 
and  again  a  jwssage,  by  reason  of  pa^ionate*  force 
and  abandon,  rises  into  the  regions  of  poetry.  On 
the  whole,  his  essays  are  inferior  to  Lamb's  and 
Hunt's,  but  they  contain  pages  quite  as  striking 
and  memorable  as  any  to  be  found  in  theirs. 

HEAD.  See  Brain,  Concussion,  Ski  m,,  Carotid 
Arteries,  &c. 

HEAD,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Bart,  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  was  born  in  1805,  mar  Maidstone 
Kent;  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  first  class  in  classics  in  1827,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Mcrton ;  succewled  his  father,  the  seventh 
baronet,  in  18.18;  was  appointed  aanistant  |»o->r- 
law  commissioner,  and  in  1841  became  j>oor-Uw- 
commissioner.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  poor- 
law  board,  ho  was,  in  1847,  nominated  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  held  this  i>ost 
until  .September  1854,  when  he  succeeded  the  ilarl 
of  Elgin  as  governor-general  of  Canada,  lie  is  the 
author  of  The  llandln,^  of  S)*mi*h  Painting  a 
7W  in  th*  Manufacturing' District*,  &c.  If.  was 
made  a  privy  councilor  in  1857,  and  K.C.B  (civil) 
in  1800.  v  ' 

HEAD,  Sir  Francls  Bond,  Bart.,  an  author,  and 
ox-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  born  at  Hermitage 
near  Rochester,  in  1793.  He  entered  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  when,  in  1825,  he  accepted  an 
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company  to  work 


gold  and 


1/ora  a  priva 

silver  niinea  on  the  river  Plato.  He  crossed  the 
Pampas  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  and  on  his 
return  to  London,  published  his  Rough  Notts  of  a 
Journey  across  the.  Pampas.  He  was  made  a  major 
in  the  army  in  1828;  and  in  1835,  while  holding 
the  post  of  assistant-commissary  of  the  army,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  I*ord  Glenelg,  then  colonial 
secretary,  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  declared,  in  pursuance  of  nis  instruc- 
tions, that  an  elective  legislative  council  could  not 
be  granted,  and  that  the  crown  reserves  would  not 
be  abandoned,  except  on  condition  of  an  adequate 
and  permanent  civil  list  being  voted.  The  House 
of  Assembly  stopjK-d  the  supplies,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  redress  for  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
province.  H.  thereupon  dissolved  the  House,  and 
the  result  of  the  dissolution  was  in  his  favour.  An 
insurrection,  which  had  its  origin,  as  it  was  Raid,  in 
his  injudicious  measures,  broke  out  He  had,  with 
well-founded  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  sent 
away  from  Upper  Canada  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
army ;  and  putting  himself  at  tho  head  of  the 
militia,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  iusurrection. 
In  1838,  he  resigned  his  post,  ami  was  created  a 
baronet  He  published  a  Narrative,  in  answer  to 
some  severe  strictures  and  imputations  of  rashness 
and  want  of  judgment,  to  which  his  Canadian 
administration  had  given  rise.  He  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  frequently 
appealed  to  the  public  upon  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country  ;  he  has  also  writtcu  Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnens  of  Nasmu,  A  Fagot  of  French  Slicks,  A 
Visit  to  Ireland,  The  Emigrant,  Life  of  Bruce  the 
Traveller,  &c  ;  he  has  also  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  Quarterly  Review,  sonio  of  his  articles 
in  which  have  been  reprinted. 

HEAD  BOROUGH,  in  England,  is  the  head  of 
a  borough,  or  high  constable,  the  latter  name  being 
now  exclusively  used.  In  Scotland,  tho  words 
'head  Ijorough  are  used  in  another  sense— viz.,  as 
the  head  Itorough  in  the  county  where  the  sheriff 
holds  his  court  and  exercises  his  jurisdiction. 

HEAD  COURTS,  in  Scotch  Law,  were  the 
sheriff  courts  where  tho  freemen  did  suit  and 
sen-ice  annually,  now  abolished  by  the  act  20  Geo. 
II.  c.  43. 

HEADACHE,  a  pain  referred  to  the  front,  side, 
or  back  of  the  head,  varying  in  intensity  and  other 
characters  according  to  its  cause  and  pathological 
relations.  The  most  common  varieties  of  headache 
are  those  which  are  dependent  on,  or  connect**! 
with,  derangements  of  the  digestion,  aud  frequently 
occur  after  meals.  Such  headaches  are  common 
among  young  persons,  and  especially  young  women 
leading  lives  of  unnatural  confinement  within  doors 
amid  vitiated  air.  The  subjects  of  thiB  form  of 
headache  are  usually  pale  and  feeble,  or  delicate  and 
easily  flushed  ;  they  are  often  addicted  either  to 
sedentary  occupations,  or  to  balls,  theatres,  evening 
concerts,  and  other  dissipations  extending  far  into 
the  night.  The  cure  is  so  evident  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  the 
practical  application  of  the  lesson  is  often  difficult, 
owing  to  the  blind  devotion  with  which  pleasure  is 
often  followed  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  health. 
Very  different  is  the  form  of  headache  caused  in 
older  persons,  and  mostly  in  men.  by  a  *  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,'  in  connection  with  threatened 
apoplexy.  In  this  case,  the  habit  is  usually  full,  the 
complexion  florid ;  giddiness  Is  apt  to  come  on  in 
stooping,  and  the  pain  and  sense  of  fulness  nnd 
throbbing  characteristic  of  the  complaint  increase ; 
in  some  cases,  there  is  an  approach  to  insensibility  or 
double  vision,  as  an  additional  warning.    In  these 


cases,  gentle  purgation  and  restricted  diet,  with  exer- 
cise, will  usually  bring  about  a  cure,  unless  there  is 
positive  organic"  disease.  The  periodic  headache,  or 
megrim  ( Fr.  migraine,  from  Or.  and  Lat  hemicrania, 
i.  e.,  half  the  head),  otherwise  called  brow  ague,  is 
a  curious  variety  which  is  closely  connected  with 
malaria  (see  Anus),  and  recurs  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  affecting  exactly  half  of  the  head 
up  to  the  middle  line.  Tlus  kind  is  very  acute,  and 
is  commonly  under  the  control  of  quinine,  which 
must  however,  bo  given  in  considerable  doses.  The 
sick  headache  described  by  Fothergill  is  among 
the  most  distressing  and  intractable  forms,  inas- 
much as  it  cannot  usually  be  referred  to  any  dis- 
tinct removable  cause,  and  is  but  little  under  the 
control  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  met  however, 
like  the  other  forms,  chiefly  by  a  regulation  of  the 
whole  habits  of  life,  especially  as  regards  habitual 
exercise,  which  may,  indeed,  bo  regarded  as  the 
great  specific  for  all  kinds  of  headache. 

i  HEALDS,  or  HEDDLES,  am>  HEALD 
i  MACHINES.  In  wearing,  the  threads  of  the 
|  warp  are  so  arranged,  that  at  each  passage  of  the 
shuttle  l»ackwanls  and  forwards,  a  certain  number 
of  the  warp  threads  are  raised  up,  and  the  remainder 
drawn  down ;  this  is  done  either  with  vertical 
threads,  or  lines,  with  a  small  loop  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  warp  thread  is  passed,  there 
being  oue  of  the  vertical  threads  for  each  horizontal 
or  warp  thread.  Tho  vertical  threads  are  called 
healds  ;  and  there  is  continual  wear  upon  them,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  of  considerable  strength. 
They  also  require  to  be  particularly  smooth  and 
round,  in  order  that  they  may  not.  by  their  friction 
in  moving  up  ami  down,  chafe  the  threads  of  the 
i  warp.  Hence  the  manufacture  of  hcald  yarns  is  a 
peculiar  one,  and  employs  the  chief  attention  of 
several  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  have 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Messrs  Townend 
Brothers  and  others.  For  some  purposes,  the  healds 
are  made  of  metal,  and  this  class  of  healds  is  also 
a  special  manufacture.  Machines  have  been  invented 
for  tho  purpose  of  making  thread  healds  without 
knots,  as  the  knot  made  by  the  loop  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  free,  action  of  the  heald.  Such  a 
,  machine  was  invented  by  Mr  Judkins  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  double  and 
twist  the  single  yarn,  and  at  certain  points  liraid 
and  plait  the  yarn  forming  the  eve  or  loop  of  tho 
heald  without  knot  of  any  kind,  by  this  machine  a 
series  of  healds  can  be  made  in  a  continuous  cord, 
only  requiriug  to  be  cut  into  lengths  for  use,  Tho 
same  inventor  also  produced  a  machine  which  fits 
metallic  eyes  or  loops  in  tho  heald. 

HEALTH  (from  the  same  root  as  h»il,  halt, 
whole),  the  state  of  body  or  mind  opposed  to  Disease 
(q.  v.),  and  characterised  by  the  integrity  or  sound- 
ness (Lat  sanus)  of  all  the  parts  and  functions 
which  constitute  a  living  being.  In  the  more 
restricted  ami  ordinary  sense,  health  is  understood 
as  referring  chiefly  to  the  body,  and  as  indicating 
that  perfect  anil  harmonious  play  of  all  the  func- 
tions which  permits  a  man  to  l>e  all  that  his 
I  Creator  intended.  Even  in  this  sense,  however,  it 
may  readily  t>o  admitted  that  absolute  liodily  health 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  endowments ;  in  common 
language,  accordingly,  the  term  is  accepted  with  an 
indefinite  limitation,  to  indicate  a  state  consistent 
with  a  life  reaching  its  ordinary  physiological  limit 
without  any  manifest  and  considerable  departure 
from  the  ideal  standard. 

As  the  absolute  aud  extreme  duration  of  human 
life  is  uncertain,  it  is  usual  to  regard  as  a  healthy 
state  of  the  system  that  in  which  a  moderate 
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decree  of  activity,  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  is 
maintained  beyond  the  limit  of  threescore-years- 
and-ten,  as  indicated  by  the  Psalmist.  In  iioiut  of 
fact,  however,  no  considerable  community  or  human 
beings  can  bo  aaid  even  to  approach  this  term  of 
bfe  on  an  average  of  case*.  Even  where  the  adults 
are  more  than  commonly  long-lived,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  mortality  at  very  early  ages,  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  statistical  vitality,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  whole  community  below  the  |>oint  which  would  | 
be  indicated  by  an  average  of  "0  years  for  the  j 
population  at  large-  Thus,  in  a  population  dying  at 
the  rate  of  only  15  in  1(NK)  annually  (the  lowest  per- 
manent fate  in  the  returns  of  the  registrar -general 
for  England >.  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  com- 
munity, supposing  the  population  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  change,  would  be  only  66*6  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  death-rate  of  20  in  1000,  the  average  age  at 
death  would  be  50;  while  a  death-rate  of  25  in  1000 
(the  actual  death-rate  of  London,  the  healthiest  of 
the  great  European  capitals)  would  correspond  to  an 
average  age  at  death  of  not  more  than  40.  Setting 
aside  fluctuations  of  population,  which  always  exer- 
cise a  certain  iufiuence  on  the  result  of  such  calcu- 
lations, it  may  be  said  that  the  average  duration  of 
bio  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  45  years,  anil  in 
Scotland  somewhat  less  than  50  years ;  ami  to  the 
extent  expressed  by  these  figure*,  the  health  of  these 
two  great  countries  falls  short  of  the  ideal  standard. 
This  subject  will  1«  more  fully  considered  under 
the  article  Vital  Statistics,  in  which  a  view  will 
be  given  of  the  phenomena  of  the  death-rate,  as 
affecting  the  calculation  of  premature  mortality,  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  its  causes  in  great  com- 
munities. This  dcikartmcut  of  science  has  assumed 
great  importance  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  great  towns  and  country  districts 
by  improved  drainage  and  sewerage,  a  regulated 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  inspection,  in  certain 
circu  instances,  of  lodging-houses,  and  even  of  private 
dwellings,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  the 
other  manifest  causes  of  the  B|iread  of  epidemic 
disease.  These,  and  other  great  practical  reforms, 
constitute  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  the 
'Pubbc  Health'  movement  in  this  country,  some 
notice  of  the  history,  progress,  and  practical  ramlts 
of  which  will  be  given  uuder  the  head  of  SANITARY 
Science. 

HEALTH,  Bill  of,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  an 
application  by  a  prisoner  to  be  allowed  to  live  out 
of  the  |»rison,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  The 
appbcation  is  now  madu  to  the  County  Prison 
Board,  and  if  allowed,  the  prisoner  is  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  kept  under  surveillance. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  England  under  the 
Prison  Regulation  Acta,  though  the  phrase  bill  of 
health  is  not  used  there. 

HEALTH,  Bill  or,  in  Shipping,  means  a 
certificate  of  a  consul,  Ac,  as  to  the  health  of  the 
crew,  when  the  ship  has  come  from  a  suspected  port. 
A  clean  bill,  a  suspected  bill,  and  a  foul  hill,  are  the 
three  short  names  given  to  the  several  degrees  of 
health. 

HEARING.   See  Ear. 

HEARING  IN  PRESENCE,  in  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  means  a  hearing  of  a  difficult  or  import- 
ant  case  before  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  It  is  competent  for  either 
division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  equally 
divided  in  opinion  on  a  case,  to  appoint  a  hearing 
before  the  whole  judges,  which  is  in  fact  a  reargu- 
ment.  In  England,  it  is  not  in  general  competent 
for  any  court,  when  equally  divided,  to  order  a 
casa  to  be  argued  before  all  the  other  court* 


sitting  together.  The  only  case  in  which  it  occurs 
is  where  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  has  heard 
a  case,  and  the  judges  differ  considerably,  or  think 
it  a  very  important  ease,  when  it  is  ordered  to  be 
argued  before  the  full  court,  which  consists  of  all 
the  fifteen  common  law  judges.  It  is  then  called  a 
bearing  before  the  full  court. 

HEARING  OF  A  CAUSE  is  the  phrase  used  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  entered  upon. 
The  same  ptirase  is  used  in  cases  before  magistrates. 
But  at  common  law,  if  it  is  a  jury  case,  the  corres- 
ponding term  is  '  the  trial and  if  it  is  a  case  before 
the  juilges  in  banc,  it  is  called  'the  argument'  In 
Scotland,  it  is  called  'the  debate,'  if  before  the 
judges ;  if  before  the  jury, '  the  trial.' 

HEARSAY  EVIDENCE  is  the  name  given  by 
lawyers  to  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
second-hand,  where  tho  witness  states  not  what  he 
himself  saw  or  heard,  but  what  somebody  else  said. 
This  evidence  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inadmissible, 
because  the  axiom  is,  that  the  best  evidence  that 
can  Ijo  had  must  he  produced,  and  therefore  each 
witness  must  Ijc  confined  to  stating  what  he  knows 
of  his  own  jpcrsonal  knowledge,  or  what  he  has 
learned  by  the  aid  of  his  own  senses ;  and  as  he  is 
sworn  to  the  truth,  his  truthfulness  is  thus  secured, 
as  far  as  human  testimony  can  be  so.  If  evidence 
were  once  admitted  at  second-hand,  there  would 
lie  no  limit  to  its  uncertainty,  and  there  would  be 
thus  introduced  vague  statements  of  absent  persona, 
who,  not  lniing  sworn  when  they  made  them,  are 
therefore  incajiable  of  being  punished  if  they  sjKsak 
falsely,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  .Though 
such  is  the  general  rule,  yet  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions which  are  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  TIiur,  in  proving  {ledigrees,  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  ]«crsons  connected  with  the  family,  and 
those  only,  is  admitted  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland 
it  is  admitted  though  the  ]K-r»ons  were  not  connected 
j  with  the  family.  A  remarkable  exception  also  exists 
in  the  case  of  dying  declarations,  i.  e.,  statements 
|  made  by  persons  mortally  wounded  and  in  the 
prospect  of  death  ;  but  iu  England  such  evidence  is 
I  oidy  admitted  in  criminal  cases,  on  a  charge  of  man- 
i  slaughter  or  murder.  Iu  Scotland,  such  declarations 
I  are  admitted  in  all  cases  of  violence,  and  though  the 
|  party  at  the  time  did  not  believe  ho  was  dying. 
;  There  is  another  exception  to  the  non  admissibility 
of  hearsay  evidence  allowed  in  Scotland,  but  not  in 
England,  viz.,  where  the  person  who  made  the  state- 
ment is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  lie  produced  as  a 
witness.  In  Kngland,  there  is  no  help  for  such  a 
state  of  tilings,  and  the  statements  of  the  dead 
jierson  cannot  be  admitted ;  but  in  Scotland,  if 
thero  was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary,  it  is 
presumed  the  dead  witness  sjioke  tho  truth,  and 
what  he  said  may  lie  given  in  evidence  for  what  it 
is  worth,  both  in  civil  aud  criminal  cases.  A  few 
other  exceptions,  of  a  less  important  description  to 
the  above  general  rule,  exist  in  both  countries, 
which  are  too  technical  to  be  here  noticed. 
HEART.  See  Circulation  or  tub  Blood. 
HEART,  Diseases  or  the,  a  class  of  serious,  and 
often  fatal  disorders  affecting  the  great  centre  of 
the  circulation,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
may  bo  dated  from  the  application  of  Auscultation 
(q.  v.)  and  Percussion  to  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
The  great  names  of  Corvisart  and  Laennec  stand 
foremost  in  tho  modern  investigation  of  cardiac 
diseases,  Dr  Hope  of  London,  and  a  great  number 
of  living  physicians,  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  had, 
howover,  been  carefully  studied  by  Morgagni  and 
the  great  morbid  anatomists  of  the  18th  c,  as  well 
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as  by  Senac  *nd  Testa,  without  the  advantage  of 
the  more  recent  means  of  diagnosis.  The  limits  of 
this  article  admit  of  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  a 
subject  of  vast  extent,  and  on  which  the  literature 
of  the  lost  fifty  years  is  unusually  copious  and 
exhaustive. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  bo  roughly  divided 
into  the  functional  and  organic — in  the  former  of 
which  no  appearances  adequate  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  are  found  in  the  dead  body,  while  in  the 
latter  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  To  the  former  class 
belong  simple  palpitation,  syncope,  and  the  |x>culiar 
disorder  termed  angina  pectoris  ;  to  the  latter, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of  the  cavities, 
with  various  structural  diseases  of  the  endocardium 
and  pericardium,  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  its 
nutrient  arteries.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
diseases  of  the  aorta,  and  especially  aneurisms  of 
its  thoracic  portion.  We  propose  to  review  very 
brieHy  these  different  morbid  conditions. 

Palpitation,  or  undue  and  often  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  attended  by  uneasy  eenaations  of 
movement,  is  a  disorder  common  to  many  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  not  unfrcquently  also 
occurring  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  with- 
out any  organic  disease  whatever.  In  exhausted 
and  anxious  men  of  business,  in  hysterical  and 
anaemic  women,  in  habitual  smokers,  in  dyspeptics, 
in  persons  debilitated  by  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  a  degree  of  palpitation  is  quite 
common,  and  the  symptom  sometimes  assumes  the 
apparent  form  of  an  independent  disease,  especially 
when  aggravated  by  mental  anxiety  in  resj>ect 
to  its  true  significance.  The  treatment  is  entirely 
guided  by  the  facts  of  the  individual  case  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  the  negativo  results  of  physical 
diagnosis,  with  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
suffice  to  reassure  both  practitioner  and  patient,  and 
lead  to  a  correct  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
in  view. 

Synropf,  or  swooning,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
much  more  commonly  a  functional  than  an  organic 
disease.    See  Faintino. 

A  ngina  peetori*,  or  breast-pang,  also  called  tyncopt 
anginota,  is  a  peculiar  painful  or  oppressive  sensa- 
tion, very  characteristic  of  cardiac  diseases,  especi- 
ally of  such  as  are  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fataL  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  form  of  disease  is  of 
great  importance,  and  of  very  dreadful  significance. 
The  two  leading  elements  in  the  sensation  referred 
to,  according  to  I)r  Latham,  are  the  |«in  and  the 
sense  of  impending  death.  The  sensation  is  entirely 
different  from  hrcathlessness,  although  often  mixed 
np  with  this  in  the  mind  of  the  |»atienL  Where 
the  sudden,  death-like  paroxysm  of  angina  comes 
on  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance,  the  proper 
remedies  are,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  stimulants, 
and  moderate  doses  of  laudanum  or  opium ;  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  instructed 
persons,  as  errors  in  the  administration  of  these 
powerful  remedies  might  be  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
the  disease  itself. 

Asthma,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  depending 
upon  the  lungs,  especially  that  form  of  difficult 
breathing  called  orthopnoea,  when  the  patient  is 
unable  to  lie  down  in  bed,  are  symptoms  very 
characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels. 

The  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  arc  very  numer- 
ous ;  roost  of  them  are  attended  by  one  or  other  of 
the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  almost  all  of 
them  involve  danger  to  life  more  or  less  considerable. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  public  opinion,  now-a- 
days,  is  prone  to  overrate  the  tendency  to  death, 
and  esjiecially  to  sudden  death,  in  some  of  these 
Strictly  speaking,  a  sudden  death— L  a., 


a  death  quite  unexpected,  and  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  good  health  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  fact 
in  organic  disease  of  the  heart :  tho  most  frequent 
instances  being  in  connection  with  Aneurisms  <q.  v.) 
of  tho  great  vessels,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart's  fibre,  and  extensive  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  often  produc- 
ing marked  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  as  above 
referred  to. 

The  valvular  dimutu  of  the  heart  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  easily  recognisable  of 
its  organic  disorders.  They  depend  essentially  upon 
changes  in  the  endocardium,  or  internal  lining  mem- 
brane (endocarditis) ;  in  many  cases  thest*  changes 
originate  in  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  (see  Rheu- 
matism), which  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion as  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  especially 
when  developed  during  early  youth.  The  valves 
affected  are  usually  those  of  the  left  Bide,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  either  imperfect  closure  of 
the  valve,  leading  to  regurgitation  of  blood,  or 
obstruction  of  the  orifice  In  either  case,  there 
is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  kind,  followed  by  dilatation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  aud  hypertrophy  of  the; 
walls,  especially  of  the  ventricles.  For  a  time  tho 
circulation  is  kept  np  under  these  unfavourable 
conditions  by  increased  efforts  of  the  organ ;  bnt 
ultimately  its  balance  is  fatally  disturbed,  blood 
accumulates  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  others  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  secondary  diseases  take 
place,  of  which  Dropsy  (q.  v.),  Albuminuria,  and 
HremnptyBis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  formidable. 

Peri&irditi*,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
i.  e.,  the  heart -purse,  or  fibrous  sac  investing  the 
heart,  is,  like  endocarditis,  a  frequent  conseqnenoe  of 
a  uto  rheumatism.  In  numerous  instances,  it  ends 
favourably,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  fatal  by  large 
effusion  of  fluid,  and  in  others  by  adhesions  bctweea 
the  external  membrane  and  the  heart 

The  treatment  of  all  these  diseases  must  be  strictly 
regulated  by  medical  advice. 

HEART,  Sorsps  of.  On  applying  the  ear  to 
the  cardiac  region  of  a  living  man  or  mammal,  in  a 
state  of  health,  two  successive  sounds  are  heard, 
each  pair  of  which  corresponds  with  one  pulsation. 
These  arc  known  as  the/rrt  and  the  necond  sound. 
There  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  these  two 
different  sounds,  the  second  one  following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first ;  but  after  tho 
second  sound  there  is  a  perceptible  pause  before  tho 
first  sound  is  again  heard.  The  fr*t  sound  is  dull 
and  prolonged,  whde  the  second  is  short  and  sharp, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  well  expressed 
(as  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has  remarked)  by  articu- 
lating the  syllables  lubb,  dup. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  sounds  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion,  at  least  thirty 
explanations  of  its  mode  of  production  having  been 
offered.  During  the  first  sound,  several  distinct 
actions  are  taking  place,  to  each  of  which  it  has 
been  ascribed  by  different  physiologists.  Thus  we 
have  (1),  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  * 
against  the  side  of  the  chest;  (2),  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles ;  (3),  the 
tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  (tricuspid  and 
mitral)  valves  (see  Circulation)  ;  (4),  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  narrowed  openings  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery;  and  (5),  the  collision  of 
the  |tarticlcs  of  blood  with  one  another,  and  their 
friction  against  the  sides  of  the  heart's  cavities. 

The  hearts  of  mammals  being  constructed  like 
our  own,  give  out  sounds  different  in  degree,  bnt 
not  in  character,  from  the  sounds  heard  in  man. 
In  birds  (if  we  except  the  ostrich  and  the  apterix. 
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whose  hearts  approximate  to  the  mammalian  typo), 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  sound  ;  and  I)r  H afford  lias  ingcnioiiftly 
explained  why  this  should  bo  in  his  essay  on  7%e 
Action  and  Sound*  of  the  J f  fart  The  action  of  the 
heart  in  reptiles  (the  alligator,  python,  and  turtle) 
seems  to  be  accompanied  with  no  definite  sounds. 

When  the  valves  are  changed  by  disease,  the 
sound*  undergo  special  alterations,  which  are  of  the 


HEARTH-MONEY,  an  old  tax  in  England, 
abolished  by  1  WUL  and  Mary,  a  1,  c.  10. 

HEAT,  the  nnknown  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  and  of  a  multitude  of  common  phenomena 
in  nature  and  art.  In  considering  this  subject 
scientifically,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outlet,  to  dis- 
card the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  jwpular  use  of 
such  words  as  heat  and  cold.  A  number  of  bodies, 
however  different,  left  for  a  long  enough  time  in 
the  same  room,  must,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
acquire  the  same  temperature,  or  become  in  reality 
equally  warm.  Yet  in  popular  language,  some,  as 
metals,  atones,  Ac.,  are  pronounced  to  be  cold,  and 
others,  as  flannel  and  fur,  warm.  The  touch,  then, 
is  not  a  means  by  which  we  can  acquire  any 
definite  idea  of  the  temj»erature  of  a  body. 

Xature  of  J  feat. — A  heated  body  is  no  heavier 
than  it  was  before  it  was  heated  ;  if,  therefore,  heat 
be  a  material  substance,  as  it  was  loni;  considered, 
it  must  l>e  imjuiitdembU.  And,  in  fact,  under  the 
name  oi  caloric  or  phlogiston,  it  is  classed,  in  almost 
all  but  modern  treatises,  as  one  of  the  family  of 
imponderables.  Bnt  if  it  were  matter,  in  any  senso 
of  the  word,  its  quantity  would  be  unchangeable  by 
human  agency.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  heat  is  produced  in  any  quantity  without 
flame,  combustion,  &c,  as  in  melting  two  pieces  of 
ice  by  rubbing  them  together,  ana  also  cases  in 
which  a  quantity  of  heat  totally  disap|iears.  This 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
riality of  beat  The  only  hy|<othesis  that  at  all 
accords  with  the  phenomena  in,  that  heat  is  a  form 
of  motion,  and  with  this  idea  we  shall  start 

M ensure,  of  Heat.  —  Whether  it  be  a  vibration, 
such  as  light  and  sound  (in  some  cases,  it  certainly  | 
is),  or  cousist  in  a  succession  of  impact*  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  on  each  other  (as  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  considered  to  be),  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  the  amount  of  heat  in  a  body  is  to  lie 
measured  by  the  vis -viva  (see  Foiue)  of  moving 
particles.  But  as  we  cannot  observe  those  particles 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  vis-viva,  we  mu»t  have  some 
meaus  of  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  body, 
depending  upon  an  effect  of  heat  Whatever  that 
effect  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  uniform,  it  wdl  afford  us  a  re producible 
standard,  by  which  we  can  estimate  its  amount 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  com  para  that 
amount  with  another  observed  somewhere  else; 
just  as  the  French  Metre  (q.  v.)  is  reproducible  at 
any  time,  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian. 

jyilatation  or  Expansion- -Now,  the  most  general 
and  notable  effect  which  heat  produces  on  matter 
is  to  expand  it  The  length  of  a  metallic  bar  varies 
with  every  change  of  temperature,  and  is  ever  the 
same  at  the  same  temperature.  The  fixing  of  the 
tire  of  a  cart-wheel  is  a  very  good  instance.  No 
hammering  could  fit  an  iron  hoop  so  tightly  on  the 
wood -work  of  the  wheel,  as  the  simple  enlarging 
of  the  tire  by  heat  and  its  subsequent  contraction 
by  cold.  It  is  thus  possible  to  slip  it  on,  and 
an  enormous  force  is  secured  to  bind  the  pieces 
together.  In  almost  every  kind  of  structure,  the 
expansion  and  contraction  from  changes  oi  temper- 


ature require  to  be  guarded  against  In  the  huge 
iron  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  mere  change 
of  the  seasons  would  have  produced  sufficient 
changes  of  length  to  tear  the  piers  asunder,  bad 
each  end  of  a  tube  been  fixed  to  masonry.  Watches 
and   clocks,  when  not  compensated  (see  Ps>°DU- 

m),  go  faster  in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in 
•  hot,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  expansion  or 
'  contraction  of  their  l>alance-wheels  and  pendulums. 

If  a  flask  full  of  water  or  alcohol  be  dipjx-d  into 
hot  water  or  held  over  a  lamp,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  runs  over;  a  glass  shell  which  floats  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  sinks  to  the  Imttom  when  the  water 
is  heated  ;  and  as  water  is  heated,  the  hotter  water 
continually  rises  to  the  surface.  Indeed,  if  the  latter 
were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
explosions  every  time  we  attempted  to  boil  water 
or  any  other  fluid.  If  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with 
air,  and  tightly  tied  at  the  neck,  be  heated  before 
a  lire,  the  contained  air  will  expand,  and  the  bladder 
will  bo  distended.  As  it  cools,  it  becomes  flaccid 
again  by  degrees. 

These  and  like  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew 
us  that  in  general  all  bodies  expand  by  heat  In 
order,  then,  to  prepare  a  reproducible  mains  of 
measuring  temjH'rature,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fix 
ujion  a  substance  (mercury  is  that  most  commonly 
used)  by  whose  changes  of  volume  it  is  to  be 
measured,  and  a  reproducible  temperature,  or  rather 
two  reproducible  temperatures,  at  which  to  measure 
the  volume.  Those  usually  selected  are  -  that  at 
which  water  freezes,  or  ice  melts,  and  that  at  which 
water  boils.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  water 
must  be  pure,  as  any  addition  of  foreign  matter  in 
general  changes  the  temperature  at  which  freezing 
or  boiling  takes  {dace.  Another  important  circum- 
stance is  the  height  of  the  barometer.  See  BoiUKO. 
'Die  second  reproducible  temperature  is  therefore 
defined  as  that  of  water  boiling  in  an  ojien  vessel 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  In 
absolute  strictness,  this  should  also  be  said  of 
the  freeiing-jKunt,  but  the  effect  on  the  latter 
of  a  change  of  barometric  pressure  is  practically 
insensible.  The  practical  construction  of  a  beat- 
measurer  or  Thermometer  on  these  principles,  the 
various  ways  of  graduating  it,  and  how  to  con- 
vert the  readings  of  one  thermometer  into  those  of 
another,  are  described  in  the  article  Thkkmomktkr. 
In  the  present  article,  we  suppose  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  to  be  the  one  used. 

If  wo  make  a  number  of  thermometer  tubes,  fill 
them  with  different  liquids,  and  graduate  as  in  the 
Centigrade,  we  shall  lind  that,  though  they  all 
give  u"*  in  freezing,  and  100  in  boiling  water,  no 
two  in  general  agree  when  placed  in  water  between 
those  states,  J/t-nce,  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not 
generally  uniform  for  apjal  increments  of  heat  It 
has  been  found,  however,  by  very  delicate  experi- 
ments, which  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to  here, 
that  mercurv  cxnanda  nearlu  uniformly  for  emial 
increments  of  temperature.  However,  what  we 
sought  was  not  an  absolute  standard,  but  a  rtirro- 
duaUe  one  ;  and  mercury,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
this,  may  be  assumed  also  to  give  us  the  ratios 
of  different  increments  of  temperature. 

Wo  must  next  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  nature  of  dilatation  by  heat  And  first,  of  its 
measure.  A  metallic  rod  of  length  /  at  0°,  inert-awes 
at  f  by  a  quantity  which  is  pro{iortional  to  t 
and  to  L  Hence  k  being  some  numerical  quantity, 
the  new  length  =  +  kt).  Here  *  is  called 
the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation.  For  instance, 
a  brass  rod  of  length  1  foot  at  0*,  becomes 
at  t\  (1  +  -000000187/)  feet;  and  here  k,  or  the 
coefficient  of  linear  dilatation  for  one  degree  (Cen- 
tigrade), is  -OO0OO0187;  or  a  brass  rod  has  its 
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ied  by, 


length  increased  by  about  part  for  each 

degree  of  temperature. 

If  we  consider  a  bar  (of  brass,  for  instance)  whose 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  /,  6,  d—then, 
heated,  these  increase  proportionally. 

f  =  1(1  +  kt), 
V  =  b[l  +  kt), 
<f  =  d(l  +kt); 

and  therefore  the  volume  of,  or 
the  bar  increases  from  V  or  Ibd  to 
Hence  V  =  V(l  +  kt)', 

=  V(l  +  3kt)  nearly,  since  k  is  very  small. 
Therefore  we  may  write  V  =  V(l  +  Kt),  where  we 
shall  have  as  U'fore  K,  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
dilatation  for  V  of  temperature.  And,  as  K  =  '3k, 
we  see  that,  for  the  same  substance,  the  confident 
of  cubical  dilatation  it  three  times  that  of  linear 
dilatation, 

Iu  the  following  table,  these  coefficients  are 
increased  a  hundredfold,  as  it  gives  the  proportional 
increase  of  volume  for  a  rise  of  temperature  from 
0"  to  100°  Centigrade  It  must  also  1h>  remarked, 
that  while  the  linear  dilatation  of  solids  is  given,  it 
is  the  cubical  dilatation  of  liquids  and  gases  which 
is  always  observed.  Moreover,  as  the  latkx  are 
always  measured  in  glass,  which  itself  dilates,  the 
results  are  only  apparent;  they  are  too  small,  and 
require  correction  for  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass. 
This,  however,  is  comparatively  very  small,  and 
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There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  law 
that  bodies  expand  by  heat — viz.,  that  of  water, 
under  certain  circumstances.  From  0"  (Centigrade), 
at  which  it  melts,  it  contracts  as  the  heat  is 
increased,  up  to  alwut  4*  C,  after  which  it  begins 
to  expand  like  other  bodies.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  tliis 
very  singular  phenomenon,  but  we  will  say  a  few 
won  Li  about  its  practical  utility.  Water,  then, 
is  densest  or  heaviest  at  4°  C.  Hence,  in  cold 
weather,  as  the  surface-water  of  a  lake  cools  to 
near  4°,  it  becomes  heavier  than  the  hotter  water 
below,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  goes  on 
till  the  whole  bike  has  the  temtierature  4".  As 
the  cooling  proceeds  further,  the  water  becomes 
lighter,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  Biirfacc  till  it  is 
frozen.  l>id  water  not  possess  this  property,  a 
severe  winter  woidd  freeze  a  lake  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  might  bo  insufficient  to  renult 
it  all. 

Specific  Heat.  The)  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  of  a  body,  but  gives  us  no  direct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  contains.  Yet 
this  is  measurable,  for  wc  may  take  as  our  Unit  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water 
from  0"  to  T,  which  is  of  course  a  definite  standard. 
As  an  instance  of  the  question  now  raised— Is  more 
heat  (and  if  so,  how  much  more)  required  to  heat  a 
pound  of  water  from  zero  to  HP,  than  to  heat  a 
pound  of  mercury  between  the  same  limits  ?  We 
find  by  experiment  that  bodies  differ  extensively  in 
the  amount  of  heat  (measured  in  the  units  before 
mentioned)  required  to  produce  equal  changes  of 
temperature  in  thern. 

It  is  a  result  of  experiment  (sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  ordinary  purposes)  that  if  equal  weights  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  be  mixed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  will  be  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  original  temperatures.  From  this  it  follows, 
with  the  same  degree  of  approximation,  that  equal 


|  successive  amounts  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  the 

I same  mass  of  water  through  successive  degrees  of 
temperature.    As  an  instance,  suppose  one  pound 
:  of  water  at  50*  to  be  mixed  with  two  pounds  &t 
20 ,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
'  30  ;  for  the  pound  at  50'  has  lost  20  ,  wlule  each 
of  the  other  two  pounds  has  gained  10*.  Gene- 
rally, if  w»  pounds  of  water  at  t  degrees  be  mixed 
with  M  iHHinds  at  T  degrees  (the  latter  l>eing 
the  colder),  and  if  t  be  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture— the  number  of  units  lost  by  the  first 
is  m(t  —  (),  since  one  is  lost  for  each  pound  which 
cools  by  one  degree ;  and  that  gamed  by  the 
second  is  M(i'  —  T),  and  these  must  be  equal  Hence 
m(t  —  /)  -s  M(/  —  T),  whence,  at  once, 
mt  +  MT 
to  +  M  ; 

But  if  we  mix  water  and  mercury  at  different 
temperatures,  the  resulting  temperature  is  found  not 
to  agree  with  the  above  law.  Hence  it  appear*  that 
to  raise  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  through  the 
same  number  of  degrees  of  temperature,  require* 
different  amounts  of  heat  And  we  may  then  define 
the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  as  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  it  by  one  degree. 

By  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  heat,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  unity ;  and,  in 
general,  the  specific  heats  of  other  bodies  are  less, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  expressed  as  proper  fractious. 
For  example,  if  equal  weights  of  water  and  mer- 
cury be  mixed,  the  first  at  <P,  the  second  at  100",  the 
resulting  temperature  will  not  bo  50*  (as  it  would 
have  been  had  both  Imdies  been  water),  but  3*-23 
nearly — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  heat  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  3*"2,  is 
that  which  would  raise  that  of  1  pound  of  mercury 
9G°*77,  or  the  siiecihc  heat  of  mercury  is  ,'vth  of  that 

I  of  water.  The  following  may  be  given  as  instances 
of  the  great  differences  which  experiment  has  shewn 

1  to  exist  among  bodies  in  respect  of  specific  heat : 
Water,  11)00;  turpentine,  -426;  sulphur,  "203;  iron, 
114 ;  mercury,  -033. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  water 
that  wc  are  indebted  for  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  it  required  to  cool  a  hot  body  dropped 
into  it  ;  for  its  comparatively  small  loss  of  tem- 
|>cratur«  when  it  is  {toured  into  a  cold  vessel,  and 
the  enormous  effects  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  in 
modifying  climate. 

It  has  been  found  generally,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  nearly 
inversely  as  their  Atomic  Weights  (q.  v.).  Hence  all 
atoms  require  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  produce  the 
same  change  in  their  temperature.  Thus,  for  simple 
I  todies,  we  have  atomic  weight  of  mercury,  100 ; 
its  specific  heat.  1)33 ;  product,  3*3 ;  atomic  weight 
of  iron,  28;  its  specific  heat,  '114;  product,  3*2. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  it  ap|>eara,  with 
reference  to  compound  bodies  of  the  same  type ; 
but,  in  general,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
and  the  atomic  weight  differs  from  ouc  type  to 
another.  f 

Latent  Heat,  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Vaporisation. 
— We  are  now  pre]»ared  to  consider  the  somewhat 
complex  effects  produced  by  heat  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies ;  and,  conversely,  the  rela- 
tions of  solidity,  fluidity,  Ac.,  to  heat.  All  bodiea 
(except  carbon,  which  has  been  softened  only)  have 
been  melted,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  amount 
of  heat.   The  laws  of  this  fusion  are : 

1.  Every  Wy  has  a  definite  melting-point,  assign* 
able  on  the  thermometrie  scale,  if  the  pressure  to  urhtch 
it  is  sulrjected  be  the  same. 

2.  Ir  hen  a  body  is  welting,  it  retains  that  fixed 
temperature,  however  much  heat  may  be  apj4ied,  until 
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the  tatt  particle  is  melted.    The  last  result  is  most  becomes  latent  in  the  act  of  vaporisation,  or  rather 

remarkable.    The  heat  applied  does  not  raise  the  is  converted  into  change  of  state.    It  is  found  bj 

teuij*-rature,  but   produces    the  change  of  state,  experiment  that  544)  units  of  heat  (each  sufficient 

Hence  it  seemed  to  disappear,  as  far  as  the  ther-  to  beat  a  pound  of  water  1°  C.)  disappear  in  the 

mounter  is  concerned,  and  was  therefore  called  conversion  of  a  |>ound  of  water  into  steam.  Hence 

latent  heat  a  pound  of  steam  at  100°  C.  is  sufficient  to  raise  5  4 

A  pound  of  water  at  79°  C.  added  to  a  pound  of  ]iounds  of  water  from  zero  to  the  boUing-point 
tenter  at  0*  C,  produces,  of  course,  2  pounds  of  water  ,     Communication  of  Heat — There  are  at  least  three 

at  39"  5.    I,-  ?,  a  pound  of  water  at  79"  C.  added  to  a  >  distinct  ways  in  which  this  occurs,  and  these  wo 

pound  of  ice  at  if  (J.,  produces  2  pounds  of  water  will  take  in  order. 

at  0".    Heat,  then,  lias  disap/teared  in  the  produc-  Conduction.    Why  is  it  that  if  one  end  of  a  poker 

tion  of  a  change  from  solidity  to  fluidity.    And  this  and  of  a  glass  or  wooden  rod  be  put  into  a  fire,  we 

we  might  expect  from  the  conservation  of  energy  can  keep  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  latter  much 

(see  Force),  for  actual  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat  longer  than  we  can  of  the  former  *   The  reason  is, 

must  be  consumed  iu   producing   the  potential  that  heat  is  more  readily  transmitted  in  the  iron 

energy  of  the  molecular  actions  in  the  fluid.    For  from  particle  to  particle,  than  it  is  in  glass  or 

every  pound  of  ice  melted,  without  change  of  wood.    This  is  conduction.    It  is  to  be  noticed, 

temperature,  79  unit*  of  heat  are  thus  converted  however,  that  in  this  experiment  a  great  portion 

into  change  of  molecular  arrangement.  of  the  heat  which  posses  along  each  rod  is  given 

We  give  n  few  instances  of  latent  heat  of  fusion  :  off  into  the  air  by  the  surface.    The  mathematical 

Water  (as  above),  79  0 ;  zinc,  281 ;  sulphur,  9*4 ;  theory  of  conduction  has  been  most  exquisitely 

lead,  5-4  ;  mercury,  2'8.  investigated  by  Fourier,  ami  after  him  by  Poisson, 

In  law  1,  it  is  mentioned  that  constancy  of  pres-  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  "at  which 

sure  is  necessary.    In  fact,  the  freezing  (or  melting)  heat  passes  from  a  wanner  to  a  colder  portion  of 

point  of  water  is  toicered  by  increase  of  pressure,  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  dijfrrence  of  tern- 

while  those  of  sulphur  and  wax  are  raised;  but  perature.     As   most  of    the  experiments  which 

thette  effects,  though  extremely  remarkable,  are  very  nave  been  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 

small.    Most  bodies  contract  on  solidifying  ;  some,  eonductirity  [not  conductihility,  the  erroneous  word 

however,  as  water,  cast  iron,  type-metal,  &c,  expand,  in  common  use)  of  different  l>odies  have  Ix  <  n  mode 

Thus,  a  severe  frost  setting  in  after  copious  rain  in  this  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  knowledge 

splits  rocks,  Ac.,  by  the  exjAiifdon  of  freezing  water;  on  this  print  is  very  meagre  indeed.     We  know 

and  thus  also  we  obtain  in  iron  the  most  delicate  that  silver  conducts  better  than  most  other  metals, 

and  faithful  copy  of  a  mould,  and  in  the  fusible  and  that  the  metals  in  general  conduct  better  than 

alloy  a  clear-cut  copy  of  a  type.     The  modern  other  solids;  but  here  our  present  information  ends, 

dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables  us  to  see  that  a  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  tliat  the  defects 

perpetual  motion  woidd  be  procurable,  if  botUes  of  the  old  methods  are  now  fully  acknowledged, 

which  contract  on  solidifying  had  not  their  melting  and  that  the  ini|Hirtant  element  of  conductivity 

point  raised  by  pressure,  and  rice  rrrxd.  will  shortly  l>e  accurately  known  for  all  irni>ortant 

Analogous  to  the  fusion  of  a  solid  is  its  solution  substances.     Forties  has  recently  shewn  that  the 

in  a  liquid,  or  the  mutual  conversion  into  liquids  of  conductivity  of  iron  diminishes  as  its  temperature 

two  solids  which  are  intimately  mixed  in  powder,  increases ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other 

Here,  also,  we  should  expect  actual  energy  in  the  bodies.     This  invalidates  the  conclusions  of  the 

shape  of  heat,  to  be  used  up  in  producing  the  ]ioten-  mathematical  theories  alwve  mentioned,  but  the 

tial  energy  of  the  fluid  state  ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  necessary  corrections  will  be  cosily  applied  when 

always  the  case.     Such  changes  of  arrangement  the  exjierimental  data  are  completely  determined, 

destroy  heat,  or  produce  cold ;  but  this  in  many  In  conjunction  with  their  radiating  power  (see 

cases  is  not  the  effect  observed,  as  heat  is  gene-  next  section),  the  conductivity  of  bodies  is  most 

rally  developed  by  the  loss  of  jiotential  energy,  if  inqiortant  as  regards  their  suitableness  as  articles  of 

there  be  chemical  action  between  the  two  sul>-  clothing  for  hot  or  cold  climates,  or  as  materials  for 

stances.    Hence,  in  general,  the  olxaerved  effect  will  budding  or  furnishing  dwelling-houses.     We  need 

be  the  difference  of  the  heat  generatnl  by  chemical  but  refer  to  the  difference  between  linen  and  woollen 

Action,  and  that  alm>rbe>l  in  change  of  state.  clothing,  or  to  the  difference  (in  cold  weather)  of 

If  a  quantity  of  pounded  nitrate  of  ammonia  (a  sensation  between  a  carpet  and  a  l>ore  floor,  in  order 

very  soluble  salt)  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  an  equal  to  shew  how  essential  the  greater  or  less  conducting 

weight  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  for  a  power  of  bodies  is  to  our  everyday  comfort, 

minute  or  two  with  a  test-tube  containing  water.  Radiation. —  By  tliis  is  understood  the  passage 

the  heat  required  for  the  solution  of  the  salt  will  of  heat,  not  from  particle  to  particle  of  one  body, 

lw  attracted  from  all  bodies  in  contact  with  tin-  but  through  air  or  vacuum,  and  even  through  solid 

solution,  and  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  be  bodies  (in  a  manner,  and  with  a  velocity  quite 

frozen.     In  this  sense,  the  compound  is  called  a  luffercnt  from  those  of  conduction)  from  one  body 

freezing  mitturc.     For  additional  illustrations  of  to  another.    There  can  lie  no  doubt  whatever  as 

"heat  Incoming  latent,  see  Freezing  Mixtures.        [  to  radiant  heat  being  identical  with  light,  differing 

Of  course  the  converse  of  this  may  be  expected  from  red  light,  for  instance,  as  ml  light  differs  from 

to  hold,  and  latent  heat  to  become  sensible  when  blue ;  i.  e.,  having  (see  Light)  longer  wavei  tlian 

a  liqnid  becomes  solid.    As  an  example,  when  a  those  corres(K>nding  to  red  light.    This  idea  might 

saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  begins  to  eosdy  have  arisen  during  the  contemplation  of  a 

dejwsit  crystal  -  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  rises  body  gradually  heated.    At  first,  it  remains  dark, 

very  considerably  ;  and  it  is  the  disengagement  of  giving  off  only  rays  of  heat ;  as  its  temperature 

latent  heat  that  renders  the  freezing  of  a  pond  a  increases,  it  gives  us,  along  with  the  heat,  a  low  red 

•low  process,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  water  light,  which,  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature,  is 

bos  Iwen  reduced  nearly  to  the  frecziug-point.  gradually  accompanied  by  yellow,  blue,  he.  rays, 

Vaporisation.  —  Almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  and  the  incandescent  body  (a  lime-boll,  for  instance) 

the  subject  of  fusion  is  true  of  vaporisation,  with  finally  gives  off  a  light  as  white  as  that  of  the 

the  clionge  of  a  word  or  two.     Thus,  however  sun,  and  which,  therefore,  contains  all  the  colours 

much  heat  we  apply  to  a  liquid,  the  temperature  of  sun -light  in  their  usual  proportions.     In  fact 

does  not  rise  above  the  boiling-point.   Heat,  then,  J  (see  Force),  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  sun  is  merely  a  mass  of  incandescent  melted 
matter,  and  tL.it  the  radiations  it  emits,  whether 
called  heat  or  light,  merely  differ  in  quality,  not  in 
kind.  Ta«ting  this  view  of  the  subject  at  the  outset, 
it  will  ho  instructive  to  compare  the  projK-rties  of 
radiant  heat  with  those  of  light  throughout 

Light,  then,  mores  (generally)  in  'straight  line*. 
This  is  easily  verified  in  the  case  of  heat  by  the  use 
of  the  Thermo-electric  Pile  (q.  v.)  and  its  galvano- 
meter, l'laciug  the  }>ile  out  of  the  line  from  a  source 
of  heat  to  an  ajwrture  in  a  screen,  no  effect  is 
observed  ;  hut  deflection  of  the  needle  at  once  occurs 
when  the  pile  is  placed  in  the  line  which  light 
would  have  followed  if  substituted  for  the  heat 

A  concave  mirror,  which  would  bring  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  a  given  point  to  a  focus  at 
another  given  point  does  the  same  with  heat,  the 
hot  body  being  sul«tituted  for  the  luminous  one, 
and  the  pile  placed  at  the  focus.  Heat,  then,  is 
rrjteeteil  according  to  the  same  laws  as  light  A 
burning  lens  gives  a  capital  proof  of  the  sun's  heat 
and  light  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  re/rac- 
.  when  the  Solar  Spectrum  (q.  v.)  is  formed  by 
of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  (the  reasons  for  the 
of  this  material  will  afterwards  appear),  the 
O-eleetric  pile  proves  the  existence  of  heat  in 
all  the  coloured  spaces,  increasing,  however,  down 
to  the  red  end  of  the  Bpectmm,  and  attaining  its 
maximum  beyond  the  visible  light,  just  as  if  neat 
were  (as  >t  must  be)  light  with  longer  waves. 

Some  bodies,  as  glass,  water,  &c,  transmit  when 
in  thin  plates,  most  of  the  light  which  falls  on 
them ;  others,  as  wood,  metal,  coloured  glass,  Ac. 
transmit  none  or  little.  A  plate  of  rock-salt  half 
an  inch  thick,  transmits  fKJ  per  cent  of  the  rays  of 
heat  which  fall  on  it ;  while  glass,  even  of  a  thick- 
ness of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  transmits  very  little. 
In  this  sense,  rock-salt  is  said  to  1»  diathermanous, 
while  glass  is  said  to  be  adiathermanous,  or  only 
partially  diathermanous.  Most  of  the  simple  gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  he,  and  mixtures  of  these, 
Buch  as  air,  opjstse  very  little  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  compound  gases.  Some  recent  experiments  by 
Tyndall  seem  to  shew  that  the  vajxiur  of  water  is 
exceedingly  adiathermanous.  The  question,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  since 
some  of  Tyndall's  results  are  so  startling  as  to 
require  further  research  and  confirmation. 

But  there  are  other  remarkable  phenomena  of 
radiant  heat  easily  observed,  which  have  their 
analogy  in  the  case  of  light.  1.  Unstained  glass 
seems  equally  tramqiarent  to  all  kinds  of  light  Such 
is  the  case  with  rock-salt  and  heat  2.  Light  which 
has  passed  through  a  blue  glass  (for  instance)  loses 
far  less  per  cent  when  it  passes  through  a  seeoud 
plate  of  blue  glass.  Similarly,  heat  loses  say  7<r>  J>er 
cent  in  passing  through  one  plate  of  crown-glass, 
and  only  10  per  ccut.  of  the  remainder  (say)  in  ]>ass- 
ing  through  a  second.  3.  Blue  light  passes  easily 
through  a  blue  glass,  which  almost  entirely  arrests 
ml  light  So  dark  heat  passes  far  less  easily  through 
glass  than  bright  heat  does.  These  analogies, 
mostly  due  to  Melloni,  are  very  remarkable. 

Again,  light  can  be  Doubly  Hcfracted,  Plane  Polar- 
ised, Circularly  Polarised.  All  these  proj>erties 
have  been  found  in  heat  by  Principal  Forlx-s  (q.  v.). 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Stokes  and  Kir- 
choff  on  the  solar  spectrum  have  shewn  us  that 
bodies,  which  most  easily  absorb  light  of  a  particular 
colour,  when  heated,  give  off  most  freely  light  of  that 
colour ;  and  it  is  easily  shewn  by  experiment,  that 
those  surfaces  which  absorb  heat  most  readily,  also 
radiate  it  most  readily.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Leslie, 
that  when  a  tinned-iron  cube  full  of  boiling  water  had 
one  side  polished,  another  roughened,  a  third  covered 


|  with  lampblack,  &c,  the  polished  side  radiated 
little  heat  the  roughened,  more,  while  the  blackened 
side  radiated  a  very  great  quantity  indeed.  And 
again,  that  if  we  have  (say)  three  similar  thermo- 
meters, and  if  the  bulhs  be  (1)  gilded,  (2)  covered 
with  roughened  metal,  (3)  smoked,  and  all  be  exposed 
to  the  same  radiation  of  heat,  their  sensibility  will 
l>e  in  the  order  3,  2,  1.  A  practical  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  a  blackened  kettle  is 
that  in  which  water  is  most  s]>eedily  boiled,  while 
a  polished  one  keeps  the  water  longest  warm  when 
removed  from  the  fire.  Again,  if  a  willow-pattern 
]uate  be  heated  white-hot  in  the  fire,  and  then 
examined  in  a  dark  room,  the  jiattern  will  be 
reversed — a  white  pattern  being  seen  on  a  dark 
ground.  This  experiment  of  Stewart's  is  very 
remarkable,  and  virtually  constitutes  an  anticipa- 
tion  of  KirchofFs  results  leading  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fixed  lines  in  tho  Spectrum  (q.  v.).  It 
is  tliis  law  of  radiation  and  absorption  that  mainly 
gives  rise  to  the  superior  comfort  of  white  clothing 
to  black  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  radiating 
less  in  winter,  it  absorbs  less  in  summer. 

Much  has  been  argued  about  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  cold,  from  Buch  facts  as  these :  A  piece  of 
ice  held  before  the  thermo-electric  pile,  produces  an 
opposite  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  to  that  due 
to  a  hot  balL  If  a  freezing  mixture  be  placed  at 
one  focus  of  a  spheroidal  mirror,  and  a  thermo- 
meter with  a  blackened  bulb  at  the  conjugate 
focus,  the  latter  will  fall  speedily,  though  very  far 
off  from  the  mixture.  Now,  the  real  explanation  of 
such  ol  >servation8  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called 
the  'Theory  of  Exchanges,'  first  enunciated  by 
Prevost,  and  since  greatly  extended  and  carefully 
veritied  by  Stewart,  which  is  to  this  effect :  *  Every 
body  is  continually  radiating  heat  in  all  directions, 
the  amount  radiated  being  "(nearly)  proportional  to 
its  own  temperature,'  Hence  the  apparent  radia- 
tion of  cold  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pile  or  thermometer 
radiating  of  more  heat  than  it  receives,  as  its  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  tliat  of  the  freezing  mix- 
ture to  which  it  is  opposed.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  any  number  of  bodies  left  near  each  other,  tend 
gradually  to  assume  a  common  temperature.  By 
this  theory  of  exchanges,  we  explain  the  cold  felt 
in  sitting  opposite  a  window  in  a  frosty  day,  < 
when  there  is  no  draught 

Convection. — A  hot  body 
of  air  than  in  a  still 
atmosphere  of  the  same 
temjierature,  evidently 
liecause  fresh  supplies  of 
the  colder  air  are  con- 
tiuually  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it     It  is  by 

I  convection  mainly  that 
heat  is  conveyed  from 
particle   to    particle  in 

I  liquids  and  gases.    Thus.  .^*=z~^&^%^:^z~~*!k 

when  a  lamp  is  applied  *$iV  ■  \"< 


to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 

of  water,  the  heat  does 

not  diffuse  itself  in  the 

water  as  it  would  (by 
I  conduction)  in  a  mass  of 

metal,  but  the  expansion 

of  the  heated  water  at 

the  bottom  rendering  it 

lighter,   bulk   for  bulk, 

than  the  superincumbent 

fluid,   causes  it  to 

to  the  surface  ;  and  thus, 
1  by  convection,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  tho 
,  mass.    Conduction,  properly  so-called,  can  scarcely 
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HEATH- HEAVEN. 


be  shown,  even  if  it  really  exist,  in  liquids  or  gases,  uses  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Cottages  are 
on  this  account.  The  tremulous  -apjiearancc  of  any  often  thatched  with  it,  and  some  of  the  jioorest 
object,  as  seen  by  light  which  passes  near  a  hot  are  mostly  built  of  Jt,  in  layers  with  the  root* 
surface,  as  that  of  a  boiler  or  a  rod-hot  poker,  is  inward,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  straw.  Bed* 
due  t<>  the  convection  of  heat  in  the  air,  the  warm  are  also  made  of  it,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction 
current  refracting  light  less  than  the  cold  air.  See  with  the  tojw  upwards,  and  are  said  to  be  very  soft 
Ventilation.  and  elastic.     Besoms  and  scrubbing-brushes  are 

For  the  mechanical  applications  of  heat,  see  made  of  it.  In  the  island  of  Islay,  ale  is  made  by 
Steam- knqinb.  Caloric-engine,  Ac.  brewing  one  part  of  malt  and  two  of  the  young  tops 

Sources  of  Heat. — They  may  be,  so  far  as  we  of  heather ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  lw  the  same 
know,  ultimately  reduced  to  two — chemical  com-  beverage  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Picts. — 
bination,  and  mechanical  force ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  Of  the  genus  Erica,  about  500  species  are  known ; 
probability,  the  former  is  only  a  variety  of  the  and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of  the 
immensely  different  forms  in  which  the  latter  is  south  of  Africa.  None  are  found  in  America.  The 
manifesto*:.  A  more  full  examination  of  this  British  Isles  produce  seven  species,  of  which  Borne 
point,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  ultimate  have  only  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  the 
nature  of  the  various  sources  of  heat,  will  be  Bouth-west  of  England.  Cross-leavkd  H.  (E. 
found  in  the  article  Force  above  referred  to.  Utralix)  (fig.  2)  and  Fine-leaved  H.  [E.  cinerea) 
See  also  Combustion,  Fuel.  (tig.  1)  are  common  plants  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 

HEATH  {L'rica),  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the  and  like  most  of  the  genus,  are  very  beautiful 
natural  order  Ericeat  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  a  when  in  flower.  The  heatl»er-Mls  of  Scottish  song 
calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  bell-shaped  or  ovate— often  *Te  the  flowers  of  one  or  both  of  these  species, 
ventricoac— corolla,  and  a  4-cellcd,  4-vaIved  cajisule,  A  sprig  of  E.  cinerea  was  the  badge  of  the  Mac- 
with  dissepiments  from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  dnnalds  at  the  time  when  they  existed  as  a  distinct 
The  leaves  are  small,  linear,  and  evergreen.  The  °la"-  A'.  MediUrranea  and  E.  carnea,  common 
genus,  as  thus  defined,  has  been  broken  down  by  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  very  frequent 

ornaments  of  British  flower-borders,  hardy  plants, 
producing  their  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  April 
Many  sjK-oies,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  green- 
houses ;  and  heath-houses  are  sometimes  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  their  cultivation.  Some  of 
the  South  African  or  Cape  heaths  attain  in  their 
native  region  a  much  greater  size  than  any  European 
H.  except  E.  arborea,  which  in  the  Pyrenees  some- 
times grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 

HEATH.  The  burning  or  setting  fire  maliciously 
to  a  heath  in  England  is  felony,  and  ispunudied  by 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  less.  The  offence  is 
technically  called  Arson,  being  one  of  its  varieties. 
In  Scotland,  the  offence  is  called  Muirburn  (q.  v.). 

HEAVEN,  in  popular  Physical  Science,  means 
the  expanse  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  to 
a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  apjtears  as  a  vast 
arch  or  vault,  in  which  arc  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  earliest  idea  entertained  of  this  expanse 
was  of  a  solid  vault  or  hemisphere  with  its  concavity 
turned  downwards  (sec  Firmament).— In  Theology, 
the  word  'heaven'  may  bo  explained  to  mean  that 
portion  of  the  infinite  space  in  which  tho  Lord  of 
all  things,  although  present  throughout  all,  is  sup- 
some  botanists  into  a  number  of  genera,  but  the  old  posed  to  give  more  immediate  manifestations  of 
name,  Erica,  is  still  more  commonly  retained.  Tho  Ilis  glory.  Of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
name  H,  however,  is,  in  popular  language,  extended  such  special  scene  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
to  many  plants  of  genera  nearly  allied  to  Erica ;  most  of  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  the"  little  shrub  which  chiefly  covers  the  large  and  modern,  present  abundant  evidence.  Aristotle 
tract*  named  moor*  or  heaths  (Ger.  Haide)  in  Britain  declares  that  all  men,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  Calluna  vulgaris  have  a  conception  of  gods  ;  and  all  agree  in  placing 
(fig.  3).  The  genus  Calluna  has  been  separated  the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  the  most  elevated 
from  Erica,  chiefly  on  account  of  differences  in  region  of  the  universe.  Plato  is  equally  explicit, 
the  capsule,  and  of  the  presence  of  four  bracts  Even  Epicurus  teaches  the  same  doctrine ;  and  one 
resembling  an  outer  calyx.  C.  vulgaris,  the  com-  of  the  treatises  deciphered  from  the  papyri  of 
mon  Lino  or  Heather,  is  the  only  species  known.  Herculaneum  is  a  treatise  by  him,  in  which  the 
It  is  found  on  arid  places,  and  also  in  liogs.  position  and  the  other  characteristics  of  the  habi- 
The  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  being  tation  of  the  gods  are  minutely  discussed.  The 
in  spikes ;  they  are  of  a  lilac  rose  colour,  rarely  same  may  be  said  of  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
white.  The  various  depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers  German,  the  Scandinavian,  and  in  general  of  all 
of  different  plants  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  the  ancient  religions  in  which  the  belief  of  the 
hillside  covered  with  H.  in  the  end  of  AugiiBt  existence  of  a  supreme  being  assumes  any  other 
The  flowers  afford  abundance  of  honey,  and  bee-  form  than  the  pantheistic ;  and  oven  in  the  pan- 
hives  are  therefore  transported  to  the  "moors  when  theistic  religions,  although  the  philosophers  may 
the  heather  is  in  bloom.  In  bogs,  it  contributes  have  adhered  to  the  Btrict  pantheistic  view,  and 
much  to  the  formation  of  peat  In  some  of  the  may  have  denied  that  any  special  locality  could  be 
Hebrides,  a  decoction  of  H.  is  used  for  tanning  regarded  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  Deity,  yet  we 
leather.    The  plant  is  applied  to  various  other  ,  find  the  popular  belief  and  the  popular  worshf^even 
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of  such  religions  plainly  founded  upon  the  contrary 
supposition.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  idea  of 
its  being  the  sfieci&l  scene  of  God's  glory,  the  word 
heaven  also  designates  the  place,  or  tlie  state  or 
condition,  of  the  blessed  spirits,  anil  of  the  souls  of 
just  men  who  are  admitted  into  the  participation  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  beatitude.  In  the 
religious  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  none 
were  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the  heaven  of  the 
gods  except  the  deified  heroes  or  demigods  ;  but 
with  them  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  lower  world 
held,  morally  shaking,  the  same  place  in  relation 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  retribution  for 
the  good  and  evil  actions  of  human  life.  The 
Elysium  of  the  classic  mythology  is  in  all  essential 
respects  the  natural  equivalent  of  the  heaven  of  the 
just.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
approached  nearer  to  it  in  form,  for  it  supjxised 
that  the  soul,  after  tho  purification  of  successive 
transmigrations,  was  elevated  to  a  higher  and  incor- 
poreal condition  in  the  cosmos.  The  doctrine  of 
Plato  was  still  more  explicit.  Although  scepticism 
was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  included  the  l>elief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
goal,  also  involved,  at  least  in  sulistance,  the  idea  of 
a  state  of  happiness  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life. 
The  happiness,  however,  of  the  heaven  of  these 
various  crectla  differed  widely  from  the  spiritual 
delights  of  the  heaven  of  revelation,  each  nation  and 
each  claws  forming  to  itself  its  own  ideal  of  enjoy- 
ment Tho  delights  of  the  classical  Elysium  were, 
at  all  events  in  part,  delights  of  sense.  The  German 
warrior  had  his  war-horse  and  his  armour  laid  in 
his  grave,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pursue,  after 
death,  the  fierce  enjoyments  in  which  be  hod 
delighted  while  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The 
paradise  of  tho  Indian  hunter  is  but  a  richer  and 
more  extensive  bunting-ground.  Still,  not  only 
these,  but  even  the  more  grovelling  conceptions 
of  the  paradise  of  other  races,  mu-ft  1ms  regarded 
as  a  natural  manifestation  of  the  same  instinct, 
or  as  a  remnant,  however  overlaid  by  error  and 
superstition,  of  the  same  primeval  revelation  upon 
which  the  scriptural  notion  of  heaven  is  founded. 
Accommodating  itself  to  the  popular  conceptions  j 
of  the  Jews,  the  biblical  phraseology  frequently 
implies  the  idea  of  the  solid  firmament  already 
described  ;  but  the  word,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  among  Christians,  is  generally  used 
•imply  to  signify  tne  abode  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  special  seat  of  His  glory,  in  which  the  angels 
minister  to  Him,  and  the  blessed  spirits  abide 
in  perpetual  praise  and  adoration.  ThiB  abode  of 
perfect  bliss  is  believed  to  have  been  opened  to 
the  just  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord  and  his 
ascension  into  heaven.  Out  of  the  just  of  the  old 
dispensation,  only  Enoch  and  Elias  were  directly 
admitted  to  heaven ;  tho  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  in  general  the  just,  l>cfore  the  new  dispensation, 
were  detained  in  a  preparatory  abode,  which  the 
Fathers  <all  by  tho  name  Limbus  Patntm,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  common  Redeemer.  The  com- 
mon I k' lief  of  Christians  has  been,  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  just  who  are  free  from  sin 
are  admitted  into  heaven  immediately  after  death. 
More  than  one  controversy,  however,  has  arisen  on 
the  subject ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Millcuarian  controversy  (see  Millenariaks),  tho 
Origenistic  (see  Origen),  and  that  on  the 
question  whether  the  just  are  admitted  to  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  immediately  after  death,  or 
only  after  the  general  resurrection.  The  Utter 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  a  discussion 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  Koran 
m 


adopts  the  Cabbalistic  notion  of  seven  heavens, 
which  arise  each«bove  the  other  like  the  stages  of 
a  building ;  and  it  places  the  happiness  of  heaven 
in  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  The  Cabbalistic  writers 
divide  these  seven  heavens  according  to  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  glory  which  they  imply.  The  seventh 
is  tho  abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  class  of 
angels ;  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third,  are  the 
successive  aliodes  of  tho  various  grades  of  augels, 
arranged  according  to  the  degrees  of  dignity.  The 
second  is  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  first 
the  Biiace  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  Oce 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  fifth  c,  Tkt 
Testament  of  Oic  Twelve  Patriarchs,  contains  a 
very  curious  exposition  of  the  same  notion.  See 
Fabricius,  Codd.  Pseudep.  Vet  Test  L  p.  545. 

HEBBEL,  Frikdrich,  a  modern  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poet  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wesaelburen, 
in  Dituiarxh,  duchy  of  Holstein,  Denmark,  18th 
March  1813;  studied  at  Heidelberg  aud  Munich; 
and  after  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  settled  at 
Vienna,  where  he  married  the  actress  Christine 
Enghaus  in  1846.  His  principal  works  are  hit 
Utlidte  (2  vols.  Uamb.  1842;  Leip.  1848),  remark- 
able both  for  their  melody  and  beauty;  and  several 
dramas.  H.  has  a  rich  imagination,  great  power 
of  thought,  aud  an  energetic  and  original  style, 
but  too  great  a  predilection  for  the  horrihle  and 
the  exaggerated  —  Compare  Henneberger's  Das 
Deutsche' Drama  der  Gegrnvxxrt  (Greifsw.  1853). 

HE  BE,  the  goddess  of  youth,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Here— according  to  others,  of  Here  alone — 
was  tho  wife  of  Hercules  after  he  had  been  deified 
She  was  the  cupbearer  in  Olymtms,  before  Zeus 
conferred  that  ottioe  upon  Ganymede  (q.  v.) ;  bnt  she 
always  retained  the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  According  to 
Apollodorus,  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  by 
Hercules — Alexiares  and  Aniketos.  In  Homer,  sho 
always  appears  as  a  virgin.  In  Athens,  altars  were 
erected  to  her  conjointly  with  Hercules.  In  Rome, 
she  was  worshipped  uuder  the  name  of  Juventaa, 
and  a  temple  in  her  honour  existed  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill  at  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Statue3  of 
H.  are  extremely  rare ;  she  is  to  be  recognised 
only  by  the  drinking-cup. 

HEBER,  Regi>aid,  an  English  poet,  and  second 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  wbb  born  at  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
21st  April  1783.  In  1800,  he  entered  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  three  years  after  produced  his 
prize-poem  Palestine,  the  only  prize-poem  perhaps 
which  holds  a  place  in  English  literature.  In  1804, 
he  liecame  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1807,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  family-living  at  Hodnet,  and 
entered  upon  his  parochial  duties  with  great  zeaL 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  his  political  views  being  those  of  a  Tory 
aud  High  Churchman.  In  the  course  of  1812,  he 
published  a  volume  of  Hymns.  He  was  ap|iointed 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1815,  and  two  years  after  he 
received  a  stall  in  St  Asaph  Cathedral.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1819,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  vacant  see  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to 
him,  and  after  much  hesitation  on  account  of  his 
wife  and  child,  it  was  accepted,  and  he  emharked 
for  India  on  the  Kith  Juno  1823.  On  his  arrival,  he 
entered  u|>on  his  duties  with  exemplary  zeal ;  and 
in  June  1824,  he  began  the  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
He  sj»ent  about  eleven  months  visiting  stations  in 
Upper  Bengal  and  the  north  of  Bombay.  From 
April  to  August  1S25,  he  remained  at  Bom  I  my,  and 
sailed  from  thence  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  21st  October.  In  February  1826,  he  procew/ed 
to  Madras  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces.  He 
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reached  Trichinopoly  on  the  1st  April,  and  on  the 
3d,  after  confirming  fifteen  natives,  ami  bestowing 
on  them  the  episcopal  benediction,  he  entered  a  cold 
bath,  in  which,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  wan 
found  dead.  The  Journal  which  he  kept  during 
bis  tour  of  visitation  was  originally  published  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  in  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial 
Library.  His  life  was  published  by  his  widow  in 
two  volumes  (Lond  1830). 

As  a  p<  n't,  his  fame  rests  upon  Pal*stine  and  his 
Hymn*,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  18.V5.  They  have  not  much  force  or  depth,  but 
they  are  pleasingly  versified,  and  are  illuminated  by 
graceful  fancy.  As  a  ]>oet,  he  will  Ih>  remembered  ; 
but  as  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  Indian 
bishops,  he  is  mainly  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen.— Richard  Hkber,  half-brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1773, 
and  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  famous  bibliomaniac 
Having  succeeded  to  large  estates  by  the  death  of 
his  fath  er  in  1804,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
elegant  hobby  t<>  the  utmost.  Dr  Dihdiu  estimated 
his  collection  in  England  nt  105,000  vols.,  in  addition 
to  which  he  jiossessed  many  thousands  of  lw>oks  on 
the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  him  £180,000. 

HUBERT,  Jacqi-es  Ufa 6,  commonly  known  as 
Pire  Duchetnt,  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  the  French  Revolution,  was  born  at 
AJencon,  in  the  year  )7oV>.  At  an  early  age,  he 
went  te  Paris,  and  became  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
small  theatres,  but  wan  dismissed  for  embezzling 
money.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  a  physician, 
but  was  soon  dismissed  for  the  same  faidt  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Lemairc,  under  the  title  of  Lt  rfrt  Duchemir, 
published  a  small  popular  pajier  for  the  diffusion  of 
constitutional  principles  among  the  people.  The 
success  of  this  pa|>er  induced  the  Jacobins  to 
establish  another  of  the  same  name,  and  H.  was 
appoiut«d  editor ;  and  knowing  the  tastes  of  the 
cum  of  jx-ople  he  addrtAsed,  he  displayed  such  an 
exaggeration  of  principle*  and  cynicism  of  language 
as  mined  the  enterprise  of  his  honest  rival  In 
consequence  of  the  events  of  the  10th  August,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  council,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  horrors  of  Sep- 
tember. He  and  his  associates,  called  Hehcrtiste 
or  Enrtujft,  were  likewise  mainly  instrumental  in 
converting  the  church  of  Notre  Uamc  into  a  temple 
of  Reason.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  party  of  Robespierre,  and  perished  on  the 
scaffold  on  the  24th  March  1794. 

HE  BREWS  [Heb.  Jbri  either  from  Abraham, 
•who  came  •  from  the  other  side*  of  Euphrates  {M>er, 
Ibr\,  or  from  Elxjr,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem, 
and  one  of  Abraham's  ancestors]  is  the  distinctive 
name  of  that  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  which 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  into  Palestine,  thence 
went  to  Egvpt,  ami,  after  a  long  period  of  l»ondage, 
reconquered  Palestine,  and  finally  settled  there. 
Divided,  at  a  later  period,  into  two  distinct  states, 
that  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  they  were  singly 
overcome,  and  led  into  exile.  A  portion,  chielly 
consisting  of  descendants  of  Judah  (Jehudah), 
returned,  and  founded  a  new  empire.  From  that 
time  forward,  all  the  members  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth were  known  by  the  name  of  Jehudim, 
corrupted  into  Jews.  A  continuous  sketch  of  their 
entire  history  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  our 
own,  as  well  as  a  brief  outline  of  their  language  and 
literature,  will  be  foiiud  under  Jews. 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  the,  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.  Much  discussion  has  arisen 
both  as  to  iU  canon  icily  and 


of  the  customary  superscription  rendering  it  impco- 
sible  to  attain  certainty  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and 
naturally  enough  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
former  also.  In  reference  to  the  first  and  more 
important  of  these  points,  the  canonicity.  the  case 
stands  aa  follows  :  The  earliest  post- apostolic  writer, 
Clemens  Komanus,  quotes  from  it  in  the  same  way 
as  from  the  other  books  admittedly  canonical. 
Justin  Martyr,  Pinytus  (♦),  the  Cretan  bishop,  the 
predecessors  of  Clemens  Aloxandrinus  and  Origen, 
and  the  fratners  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  accej>t  it  an  authoritative ;  while  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  Basilides  and  Marcion,  are  epoken 
of  as  distinctly  rejecting  it.  No  disbebef  of  its 
canonicity  is  expressed  by  any  section  of  the  ortho- 
dox church  untd  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  c. — 
though  many  writers  are  silent  altogether  about  it 
—  after  which  period,  for  the  next  two  centuries, 
the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  reject  its 
authority.  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  sort  of 
apocryphal  lwok ;  Cyprian  does  not  include  it  in 
Paul's  epistles ;  Iren&iis,  even  while  defending  tho 
I  divinity  of  Christ,  declines  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
l  ment,  which  he  could  very  effectively  have  done,  ny 
|  borrowing  armour  from  its  stores  ;  while  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  Cains,  Hippolytns, 
and  Victorinna  of  Pannonia,  also  leave  it  out  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  During  tho  4th  c,  however,  its 
authority  again  began  to  revive,  and  it  was  received 
by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose  of  MUan,  and  later 
by  Jerome,  who,  though  frequently  too  hasty  in  his 
conclusions,  was  certainly  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  immense 
authority  of. Augustine  was  thrown  into  the  same 
scale;  others  soon  followed,  and  in  41G  A.D.,  a 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  its  canonicity 
beyond  cavil.  In  modern  times,  Cardinal  Cajeton, 
the  opponent  of  Luther,  reo|>ened  the  ancient  con- 
troversy. Ho  rejected  the  authority  of  the  epistle. 
The  great  reformer  did  the  same,  affirming  thnt  it 
was  tho  work  of  some  disciple  of  Paul's,  who  had 
not  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  master's  teach- 
ing, and  had  built  bin  own  4  wood,  hay,  and  stubble' 
upon  the  ajtoBtle's  'gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.' 
This  opinion,  however,  met  with  small  approval, 
and  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  Protestant 
church. — Authora/iip.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
author  of  tho  epistle  is  unknown,  but  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  St  Paid.  This  aiqtears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  church  from  the 
first  ;  but  the  Alexandrian  Fathers— tho  most 
critical  and  scholarly  of  the  early  Christian  theolo- 
gians-struck with  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  style, 
phraseology,  and  mode  of  thought  which  it  presents 
to  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  which  is  abundantly 
mauifest  even  in  the  English  version,  sought  to  fix 
it*  authorship  on  some  other  person,  Luke  lieing  tho 
favourite.  Tertullian,  again,  states  that,  according 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  the  North  African  school, 
Barnabas  wait  the  author.  The  Roman  Church,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  4th  c,  contented  itself  with  a 
negative  |H>sition,  denying  its  Pauline  authorship. 
The  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  school  may  be 
said  to  have  prevailed,  viz.,  that  though  Pauline  in 
essence,  the  epistle  wa»  not  Pauliue  in  form.  Thus 
the  matter  remained  till  the  time  of  Luther,  who 
suggested  A|k>1]ob  as  the  likeliest  author.  Sinco 
then,  many  scholars  have  inclined  to  the  samo 
opinion,  among  others,  Le  Clerc,  Block,  De  Wette, 
'Iboluck,  Bunnell,  and  Alford. 

Who  were  the  •  Hebrews '  to  whom  the  epistle 
was  wnt,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  is  very  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  church  at "  Jerusalem,  comjwsed  of 
thoac  who  were  '  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.'  The 
date  of  the  epistle  can  only  be  inferred  from  its 
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contents.  It  mtut  have  been  be/art  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  because  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple  is  not  alluded  to,  which  would  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  argument 
to  nrove  the  tcmjiorary  nature  of  the  old  national 
faith. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  is 
apparently  to  encourage  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  perhaps  of  all  Palestine— to  persevere 
in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  In  their  own  '  Holy 
Land.'  and  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  services  that 
time  had  hallowed,  and  which  were  associated  with 
all  that  was  glorious  and  dear  in  their  national 
history,  they  were  apt  at  times  to  look  hack  with 
a  melancholy  yearning  on  the  past,  and  thus  were 
often  tempted  to  a|>ostatise  from  motives  which  they 
hardly  dared  to  condemn.  The  writer,  conscious,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  opens 
up  with  bold  unflinching  eloquence  the  whole 
question  of  Judaism  vernu  Christianity  ;  exhibits 
the  contrast  between  the  two  with  sharp,  incisive 
analysis,  strips  the  former  of  all  its  accidental  and 
superstitious  attractions,  and  shews  that  what  is 
really  deep  and  valuable  in  it  is  its  prophe'ic  char- 
acter ;  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  '  better  hojie,'  vit, 
'the  hope  of  the  gospel and  the  great  fathers  and 
heroes  of  Judaism,  from  Abel  downward,  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this,  for  'these  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off.'  But  so  vital  and  strong  was  their  faith, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  put  them  in 
spiritual  possession  of  the  realities  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  for  'faith  is  the  m/nlaitre  of  things 
ho]ted  for,  the  rridenre  of  things  not  seen.'  Thus 
they  were  '  C  hristians  before  Christianity,'  and  now 
that  the  things  which  they  hoped  for  had  come, 
the  Jewish  lielievers  ought  not  to  Ikj  grieved  at 
parting  with  the  old  national  worship!  however 
dear,  for  the  new  worship  really  embraced  the 
substance  of  tho  old,  and  thus  bestowed  upon  it  its 
own  immortality.  Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  course 
of  thought  The  style  of  the  epistle  in  several 
passages  is  richly  rhetorical. 

HEBRIDES,  the  name  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  all  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  have  been  variously  classified ;  but  the  most 
natural  division  seems  to  he  into  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Hebrides.  To  the  Outer  belong  Lewis,  with 
Harris,  North  Uist,  BcnWula,  South  List,  Barra, 
Coll,  and  Tiroc.  The  remote  isle  of  St  Kilda  might 
be  associated  with  this  external  series.  The  prin- 
cij»al  of  the  Inner  islands  arc  Skye,  Eigg,  Mull.  Iona, 
Staffa,  Ulva,  Lismore,  Kerrera,"  Easdale,  Colonsay. 
Jura,  and  lslay.  Bute,  the  Cumhraes,  and  Arran, 
though  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  usually 
classed  with  the  Hebrides.  The  whole  are  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  Western  Isles,  the  term  H.  l>cing 
confined  chiefly  to  literature. 

The  total  number  of  the  H.  is  about  490  (which 
number  includes  every  islet  that  affords  sufficient 
pasturage  to  support  one  sheep),  but  of  these  not 
more  than  120  arc  inhabited.  Tho  entire  area  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  has  l<cvn  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3000  square  miles,  ami  the  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1801)  close  upon 
100,000.  Of  the  whole  surface,  only  about  200,000 
acres  are  arable,  the  rest  is  in  pasture-land  of 
little  value,  and  in  morasses,  peat-mosses^  lakes, 
and  barren  sand*  and  rocks.  The  scenery  of 
Skye  is  grand  ami  picturesque;  Mull  is  noted 
for  its  lofty  mountains,  Jura  for  its  peaks,  and 
Arran  for  its  biy,h  rugged  hills.  Islay  and  Bute 
are  comparatively  level  and  arable.  Staffa  is 
remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns  and  great 
cavern.  Iona  derives  interest  from  its  ruins  and 
historical  associationa  Politically,  all  the  Hebridean 


isles  are  attached  to  Scotland,  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  systems  of  which  they  participate. 
The  counties  among  which  they  are  distributed  are 
those  of  Ross,  Inverness,  Argvle,  and  Bute.  The 
principal  Hebridean  towns  arc  Stornoway  in  Lewis, 
Portree  in  Skye,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  and  Rothesay 
in  Bute.  Though  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Argyle,  Oban  is  usually  considered  a  town  of  the 
H.,  and,  next  to  Rothesay,  is  licst  known  to  tourists. 

Knjoying  the  benefit  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.  v.), 
the  climate  of  the  H.  is  peculiarly  mild.  .Snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  sea-shores  or  low  grounds*, 
and  in  sheltered  8]iots,  tender  plants  arc  not  nipped 
by  winter  fronts.  But  if  genial,  the  climate  is  also 
humid.  Drixzling  rains  are  frequent,  and  mists 
often  envelop  the  islands,  or  at  least  shroud  the 
higher  mountains  from  sight  With  these  draw- 
backs, the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and 
is  recommended  for  certain  classes  of  invalids. 
Partaking  of  the  old  Celtic  character,  the  humbler 
class  of  natives  for  the  most  part  speak  Gaelic,  but 
latterly,  through  educational  efforts  and  otherwise, 
English,  has  made  extensive  progress.  As  in  the 
mainland  jwrtion  of  the  Highlands,  many  large 
estates  have  passed  from  old  families  of  note  into 
the  hands  of  opulent  modern  proprietors,  by  whom 
extensive  improvements  have  been  effected.  The 
greatest  improvement  of  all.  however,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  all  others, 
ha*  been  the  work  of  a  Glasgow  lirm,  David  Hutehe- 
son  &  Co.,  by  whom  has  been  established  an  extra- 
ordinary system  of  steam  navigation  in  connection 
with  the  H.  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  islands,  and  bring  them,  with  the  neighbouring 
coast,  within  the  sphere  of  trade  and  the  reach  of 
tourist1?.  Originated  by  David  Hutchcson,  a  person 
of  singular  energy  and  capacious  views,  the  system 
of  Hebridean  steamers  embraces  several  distinct 
lint's  of  route  in  connection  with  Glasgow ;  and 
opening  up  remote  tracts  formerly  reached  only 
with  extreme  difficulty,  may  be  said  to  be  gradually 
altering  the  character  of,  and  giving  a  new  value  to, 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands. 

The  H.  are  the  EtwdtK  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ilebuda 
(of  which  the  name  H.  is  merely  a  corruption, 
said  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  misorint  in  a 
Parisian  printing-office)  of  Pliny,  and  the  Sudrey- 
jnr  (Southern  Islands,  as  distinguished  from 
Orkneujur,  Northern  Islands)  of  the  Norwegians. 
The  latter  epithet  was  Latinised  into  Sodorenses, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  title  '  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.'  The  history  of  these  islands  forms  an 
interesting  episode  in  that  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  account  the  H  were  first 
colonised  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.  by  emi- 
grants from  Norwav,  who  had  fled  from  the  iron 
rule  of  Hsrald  Haarfager  (8G3— !>36) ;  they  naturally 
settled  in  the  greatest  number.*  on  the  first  land  that 
was  reached,  viz.,  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles 
and  Outer  Hebrides ;  but  some  wandend  as  far 
so'ith  as  tho  Isle  of  Man,  colonising  as  they  went 
The  consequence  of  this  was  the  total  absorption  of 
the  (VI tic  into  the  Norse  element  in  the  northern 
islands,  while  southward  the  Celtic  element  asserted 
the  predominance.  This  colony  after  a  time  threw 
off  swarms,  which  settled  on  the  north  and  west 
coast*  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, and  in  all  probability  founded  the  Norwegian 
kingdoms  of  Dunlin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  ;  it 
also  sent  a  colony  to  Iceland  in  874  At  last  the 
settlers  became  so  jiowcrful  as  to  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  mother-country,  whereupon 
Harald  Haarfager,  about  8"0  A.P.,  fitted  out  » 
great  expedition,  and  subdued  the  H.  and  Man. 
They  remained  subject  to  Norway  till  1200.  three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  and 
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transferred  to  Scotland.  In  1346,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
named  Macdooald,  reduced  the  whole  under  hie 
nut  hority,  and  took  the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  Isle*  ; ' 
hut  in  1540  they  wore  finally  annex ed  to  the 
Scottish  crown  by  James  V.  The  H.  were  eccle- 
siastically dej>endent  on  Norway  as  late  as  \'A~4, 
and  Professor  Munch  argues  that  this  relation  lasted 
till  1472,  when  St  Andrews  was  made  the  seat  of 
a  metropolitan.  The  influx  of  the  Norsemen  has 
had  here,  as  elsewhere,  great  influence  over  the 
nomenclature  ;  many  places  and  islands  having  lust 
their  original  Celtic  designations. 

The  H.  hare,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited  by 
learned  inquirers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Martin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Pennant,  Dr  Samuel 
Johuso.,  and  Dr  John  Macculloch,  who  wrote  a 
geological  account  of  the  islands  ('>  vol*.  8vo,  with 
a  volume  of  plates,  4to,  IS19).  Scott's  Lord  of  (he 
l»Us  contributed  materially  to  attach  a  popular 
interest  to  these  islands,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Hutcheeon's  steam-fleet,  are  now  within  the  compa<*s 
of  summer  pleasure  travelling.  The  more  important 
islands  of  the  H.  are  descrilied  in  sejtarate  article*. 
■ — For  the  early  history  of  the  1L,  consult  Chfoiii-vi 
Rrgum  Manmat  tt  Itmularuin,  edited  from  the  M.S. 
in  the  British  Museum,  hy  P.  A.  Munch,  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Christiania  tC'hris- 
tiania,  I860). 

HEBRIDES,  New.   See  New  Hebrides. 

HE'BRON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Palestine, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Jtidah,21  miles  south-south- 
west of  Jerusalem  ;  it  may  even  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  nearlv  2000  year*  before  <  'brisk 
H.  was  anciently  called  Kirjatharba,  i.  e,,  city  of 
Arba,  from  the  progenitor  of  the  Anaiitn  (q.  v.)  ;  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  the  residence  of  King  David, 
before  he  conquered  Jerusalem ;  its  subsequent 
history  is  unimportant.— The  modern  town  is  a 
poor  place,  inhabited  by  about  5000  peojdc,  of  whom 
about  •'SO  famdies  arc  Jews.  It  lies  low  down  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  valley  the  Valley  of  Esehol, 
famous  now,  as  of  old.  for  its  thick  clustering  grapes, 
its  olives,  and  other  fruits.  The  church  erected  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  on 
the  s|>ot  where  Ahraham  is  said  to  have  been  buried, 
baa  been  converted  into  a  mosque  called  El-Haram. 
The  alleged  tombs  of  the  patriarch  and  of  several 
members  of  his  family  are  still  shewn-  They  are  all 
richly  hung  with  palls  of  green  or  red  silk,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  Iwlieved 
that  the  real  tombs  are  in  a  'cave'  below  the  build- 
ing. The  modem  name  of  the  town  is  Kl-KhulU 
('the  friend,'  i.  e.,  of  God),  in  allusion  to  Abraham. 
Abont  a  mile  from  H.,  rising  solitarily  in  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  ltesidc  a  well  of  pure  water,  is  one  of 
the  largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  is  23  feet  in 
girth*  and  its  foliage  covers  a  space  of  about  90  feet 
in  diameter.  Some  say  that  this  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent;  but  this 
notion  is  untenable,  for  the  tree  itself  gives  no 
evidence  of  such  enormous  antiquity ;  and  besides, 
Jerome  *]>eaks  of  Abraham's  oak  having  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

HECAT.tTUS,  the  son  of  Hcgesander,  famed 
as  an  historian  and  a  geographer,  flourished  m>>st 
probably  about  f»(K)  n.  c.  There  is  great  different  e 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  death,  but  the  liest  critics  conclude  that  he 
was  born  about  550  B.C.,  and  that  he  died  about 
476  B.  c.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family  of  Miletus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  gratify 
bis  natural  passion  for  knowledge  and  travel  He 
iw*  rns  to  have  visited  (Jrecce,  Thrace,  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euxine,  and  many  of  the  provinces 


of  the  Persian  empire,  with  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  The  results  of  his  foreign  travels  and  of 
his  private  studies  were  embodied  in  two  great 
works  —his  Tour  of  th«  World,  and  his  Hittorie*  or 
Omeafofjifji.  His  geographical  work  was  divided 
into  two  great  portions,  one  treating  of  Eurojie,  the 
other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  «nd  Libya.  He  improved  the 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  made  by  Anaxi- 
mander.  His  IHttorirt  was  little  more  than  a  prose 
version  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  Greeks — about 
Deucalion  and  his  descendants  —  Heracles  and  the 
Heraclidas — the  Peloponnesian  traditions— and  those 
of  Asia  Herodotus  seems  to  have  set  consideralde 
value  on  the  writings  of  Hecatoms.  The  fragments 
of  the  works  of  H.  have  been  edited  by  Creuxer, 
Klausen.  and  others. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  life  of  H.  is 
that  which  succeeded  his  travels.  In  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionian*  against  Persia,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  resources  enabled  him 
to  give  sound  advice  to  Aristagoros,  the  ringleader 
of  the  insurrection,  which,  however,  was  rejected. 
He  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  an  attempt  so 
far  above  their  means ;  when  that  counsel  was 
despised,  he  urged  the  formation  of  a  fleet,  but 
without  effect  After  defeat  hail  humbled  the 
Ionians,  ami  Aristagoras,  with  others,  contemplated 
flight  to  Sardinia,  he  wished  them  (though  in  vain) 
to  fortify  the  island  of  Leros,  and  wait  there  the 
course  of  events.  Ho  afterward*  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Persian  satrap  Artaplu  rms,  and  induced 
him  to  treat  the  Ionians  with  leniency. 

HE'CATR,  an  ancient  Thracian  goddess,  after* 
wards  adopted  into  the  Greek  Pantheon,  is  first 
mentioned  by  Hcsiod,  who  calls  her  the  daughter  of 
the  Titan  Peraes.  and  of  Astoria,  or  Night.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Titans,  under  the  rule  of  Zeus, 
who  retained  her  former  power.  She  appears  on 
some  occasions  as  the  bestower  of  wealth,  victory, 
wisdom,  good  luck  to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  pros- 
perity to  youth,  but  able  also  to  withhold  these 
blessings.  In  connection  with  Persephone,  she  is 
described  as  a  powerful  infernal  and  cruel  deity, 
who  has  all  the  magic  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  at  her  command.  Particular  honours  wire  paid 
to  her  in  Bceotia,  at  vEgina,  and  even  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  She  played  an  important  part  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  which  were  celebrated 
princqtally  at  Samothrace  and  Lemnos.  Her  sanc- 
tuary ill  Samothraeo  was  the  Zerynthian  Cave,  and 
wherever  she  was  worshipped  along  with  the  Cabiri, 
her  temple  was  placed  near  a  cave.  As  the  Iwstower 
of  good  and  averter  of  evil,  her  ima<:e  was  placed 
before  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  in  places  of 
jiopiilnr  assembly,  and  at  cross  ways,  where  at  every 
new  moon  offering*  of  food  were  presented  to  her, 
which  M  ere  consumed  by  poor  people.  As  an  infernal 
goddess,  she  appears  in  a  hideous  fonn.  Serpents 
issue  from  her  feet,  serpent*  are  twined  in  her  hair, 
she  I  tears  a  lighted  torch  and  a  sword  in  Iter  hand, 
and  two  black  shaggy  dogs  are  her  attendants ; 
and  sometimes  sin:  is  represented  with  three  heads, 
vi/_,  those,  of  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  a  dog.  In  this 
last  form,  she  appears  at  the  cmsdway^.  There  is 
another  important  feature,  which  arose  from  the 
notion  of  her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  viz.,  the 
belief  in  her  King  a  spectral  being,  who  at  night 
sent  from  the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons  and 
terrible  phantom*,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  crues-roads,  tomtis,  and  near 
places  where  murder  had  been  committed. 

HE'C  ATOM  B  (Gr.  hrmlon  and  ?*>u»),  in  the 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  ami  in  other  ancient  religions, 
means  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  nnml»er  of  victims,  pro- 
perly, although  by  no  means  necessarily,  one  hundred. 
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Originally,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  waft  to 
burn  the  entire  victim ;  hut  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer,  it  was  usual  only  to  burn  the  legs  wrapped 
up  in  the  fat  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines. 
The  rest  of  the  victim  was  consumed  at  the  festive 
meal  which  succeeded  the  sacrifice.  Beside*,  there- 
fore, that  the  gods  were  believed  to  lie  propitiated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  victims,  the  increase 
of  the  numl>er  was  also  gratifying,  not  alone  to 
the  priest*  and  servants  of  the  temple,  but  also 
to  the  public,  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrificial 
banquet.  Hence  in  Athens  the  hecatomb  was  a 
most  popular  form  of  sacrifice  (Athcna?ua,  L  p.  3). 
On  the  con tran',  the  thrifty  Spartans  limited:  the 
number  l*>th  of  the  victims  and  of  the  sacrifices; 
and  while  the  other  Greek  states  required  that  the 
victim  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the 
Spartans  were  content  with  animals  of  a  very  inferior 
character.  In  the  hecatomb,  strictly  so  called,  the 
sacrifice  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
bulk ;  but  other  animals  were  frequently  substituted. 

HECKER,  Friedrjch  Kari.  Franz,  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  German  revolution  of 
1848,  was  Ixtrn  at  Eiehtersheitn,  Baden,  Septeml>er 
28,  181 1,  and  after  studying  law  in  Heidelberg, 
became  id  1838  advocate  of  the  supreme  court 
in  Manheitn.  Though  rising  to  eminence  as  a 
pleader,  when  elected  in  1842  a  memlter  of  the 
second  chamlier  in  Baden,  he  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  political  life,  and  soon  grew  popular  among 
the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  op]>osition.  In 
1846  he  began  to  Bide  actively  with  the  purely  demo- 
cratic and  socialistic  party  outside  of  the  chamber, 
and  on  the  revolution  breaking  out  in  1848,  imme- 
diately began  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  revolu- 
tionary agitation.  When  the  preliminary  convention 
{Das  Vurparbiment)  met,  he  endeavoured,  with  the 
influence  of  his  whole  party,  to  constitute  it  into  a 
permanent  republican  assembly.  The  frustration 
of  this  effort  led  him  to  think  of  surprising  the 
smaller  governments  of  Southern  Germany  with 
the  artisan  bands  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Rhine.  Defeated  at  Kandern,  April  20,  1849,  he 
fled  into  the  canton  of  Basel,  where  he  conducted  a 
newspaper  against  the  constitutional  party.  On  being 
refused  admission  into  the  parliament,  though  elected 
to  represent  Thiengen,  in  Baden,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  had  bought  a  farm  near  Belleville, 
Illinois.  The  Baden  revolution,  in  May  1349,  enticed 
him  back  to  Europe,  but  finding  the  revolution  over 
when  he  arrived,  he  returned  to  America. 

HECKLES,  or  HACKLES,  and  GILLS.  These 
are  very  important  parts  of  various  machines,  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  for  spinning.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  long 
metallic  teeth,  through  which  the  material  is  drawn, 
so  that  the  fibres  may  be  combed  out  straight,  and 
so  fitted  for  the  subsequent  operations.  The  manu- 
facture of  heckles  and  gills  involves  great  care  and 
nicety,  as  any  imperfection  may  cause  great  loss,  by 
damaging  the  fibre  which  passes  through  them.  For 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar  large  and  coarse  fibres, 
the  teeth  of  the  heckles  are  large,  being  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  made  of  steel  wire  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  gradually  reduced  from 
the  base  upwards,  until  it  ends  in  a  tine  point.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  polished,  so  a*  to  prevent  inju- 
rious friction.  They  arc  fixed  in  a  wooden  or  metallic 
base,  in  Bovcial  rows,  alternating  with  each  other  at 
short  distances  apart,  in  heckles  ;  but  in  gills  the 
teeth  are  much  finer,  resembling  needles,  and  fewer 
in  number,  being  placed  usually  in  two  rows ;  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  spinning  machinery.  The 
manufacture  of  these  articles  is  a  special  trade  ; 
the  manufacturers  are  called  Heck-makers. 


|  HECK  MO  X  D  W  IKK,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
village  of  England,  in  the  Wat  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  situated  on  the  Lancashire  and  \orkshirc  Kail- 
way,  three  miles  north-west  of  Dewsbury.  and  tea 

.  miles  south-west  of  Leeds.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  carpet  and  blanket  trades  in  the  West  Riding. 
Pop  (1801)  6339. 

HE'CLA,  or  HEKLA,  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
Iceland,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  stands  isolated 
about  20  miles  from  the  south-west  coast  Its 
snow- clad  summit  is  5110  feet  high.  The  principal 
crater,  when  visited  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was 
about  100  feet  deep  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There  are  many  small 
secondary  craters  near  the  summit.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep  ravines, 
forming  channels  for  mountain  torrents  that  are 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  principal 
rocks  are  lava  ami  basalt,  covered  with  the  loose 
stones,  scoria;,  and  ashes  ejected  from  the  volcano. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild. 
'  Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading 
the  eye  to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls;  the  mist 
rising  from  a  waterfall ;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare 
bleak  mountains  ;  an  awful  and  profound  slumber ; 
lowering  clouds  ;  marks  all  around  of  the  furious 
action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements,  give 
to  the  region  a  character  of  desolation  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled.' 

A  record  of  the  eruptions  has  been  kept  since  the 
i  tenth  century.  They  are  few  in  numWr,  only  43, 
but  they  have  been  always  very  violent,  and  gener- 
ally continuing  for  a  considerable  time.  One  of  the 
most  tremendous  occurred  in  1783.  when  the  immense 
quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  ejected  laid  waste  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  internal  fire  remained, 
as  if  exhausted,  in  a  quiescent  state  till  September 
1845,  when  with  terrific  energy  it  again  burst  forth, 
and  continued  active  for  more  than  a  year.  At  this 
time,  it  poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater  was  one  mile 
wide,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  deep.  A  fine  dust  from 
this  eruption  was  scattered  over  the  Orkney  Islands, 
a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Hecla, 

HECTARE.   See  Ark. 

HrTCTIC  FEVER  (Gr.  hel-itix*.  habitual),  (see 
Fkver),  a  jieculiar  type  of  feverish  disease,  usually 
found  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  and  above  all  with  tubercular  disease,  or 
Consumption  (q.  v.).  It  oan  scarcely  be  called  an 
independent  form  of  disease,  although  carefully 
described  as  such  by  most  of  the  older  authors,  and 
distinguished  as  a  fever  with  morning  and  evening 
paroxysms,  and  intermediate  remissions.  Generally 
stieaking,  the  evening  paroxysm  is  the  more  marked ; 
the  ]>atieiit  liecoines  flushed  after  eating,  or  in  the 
excitement  of  conversation  ;  there  is  a  pret rnatural 
vividness  of  expression,  which,  with  the  heightened 
colour,  sometimes  gives  a  very  fallacious  impression 
of  health.  The  patient  retires  to  tad,  ha*  tossing 
and  uneasy  sleep,  and  wakens  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  towards  early  morning,  bathed  in  cold 
perspiration,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor. 
Next  day,  the  whole  of  these  changes  are  rcpenteiL 
and  under  the  slow  but  too  sure  progress  of  the 
fever,  the  patient  gradually  emaciates,  and  in  the 
end  dies  exhausted.  The  treatment  of  hectic  fever 
is  substantially  that  of  Consumption  (q.  v.). 

HE'CTOR,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Trojan  army, 
was  the  son  of  King  Priam  and  Heculwi,  and  married 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Lotion,  king  of  Thebes, 
in  CUieia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax 
or  Scamandrius,  and,  as  some  say,  likewise  of  Laoda- 
mas.  His  exploits  are  sung  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 
H.  having  slain  Patroclua,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the 
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Utter,  forgetting  bis  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  took. 
up  arms  to  avenge  hia  beloved  companion,  and  H. 


up  arms  to  avenge  bia  beloved  companion, 
fell  by  his  hand.    His  body  was  dragged  in  triumph 


by  the  conqueror  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclua,  but 
was  afterwards  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  caused  it 
to  be  buried  with  great  pomp.  In  Ilium,  H.  was 
honoured  as  a  hero,  and  sac n tides  were  offered  to 
him.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle,  his  bones  are 
saiil  to  have  been  subsequently  conveyed  to  Thebes, 
in  Bu-otia.  IL  is  incontestably  the  greatest  hero  in 
the  Iliad.  Yielding  in  valour  to  none,  he  is  defeated 
by  Achilles,  not  because  the  latter  surpasses  him  in 
courage,  but  because,  already  wounded  and  exhausted 
with  prolonged  conflicts,  he  undertakes  a  single 
combat,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Deiphobus.  Minerva 
assumes  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  H  is  deceived 
and  forsaken.  In  humanity,  be  is  superior  to  alL 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  Iliad  is 
that  in  which  H.  takes  leave  of  his  wife  Andromache, 
and  expresses  his  feelings  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  prince. 

HE  CUBA  (Or.  ffehlbe),  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  During  the  Trojan  war,  she  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  all  her  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Hclenus,  and  at  last  saw  her  husband  murdered 
before  her  eyes  by  the  savage  Pyrrhus.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  slave,  and,  according  to  one  form  of 
the  legend,  threw  herself  in  despair  into  the  sea. 
Euripides  (in  his  tragedy  of  Jfeeabe)  and  other 
ancient  tragedians  describe  her  as  a  tender  mother, 
a  noble  princess,  and  a  virtuous  wife,  exposed  by 
fate  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  In  Sculpture,  she 
is  represented  as  a  matron,  whose  face,  furrowed 
by  grief,  betrays  a  character  naturally  ardent  and 
passionate. 

HEDGE  (Sax.  hrgt,  Ger.  hag,  Fr.  haie;  in 
Ger.,  h*yen  is  to  fence,  protect,  cherish),  a  fonce 
formed  generally  of  growing  shrubs.  Hedges  are 
very  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  whilst 
others,  equally  cultivated,  are  almost  destitute  of 
them.  Thus,  whilst  they  are  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  and  of  Italy,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  France  and  Germany.  For  many  situations, 
they  are  particularly  adapted,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion which  they  afford  from  high  winds ;  and  the 
height  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  grow  ought 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the 
locality  in  this  respect.  They  are  also  much  more 
pleasant  to  the  eye  than  dry  stone  walls  or  coarse 
palings  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where 
neither  shelter  nor  ornament  is  nit  ended,  they  cause 
great  waste  of  land ;  as  even  when  very  trimly  kept, 
they  occupy  a  much  more  considerable  breadth  than 
other  fences,  and  their  roots  draw  nutriment  from 
the  soil  on  each  side  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  even  such  reduction  of 
the  breadth  occupied  by  hedges  as  might  be  accom- 
plished by  moderate  care  in  trimming,  would  add 
to  the  extent  of  land  available  for  crops  in  Eng- 
land as  much  as  a  middling-sized  county. 

Hedges  in  Britain  are  generally  formed  of  haw- 
thorn (q.  v.).    The  unsightly  blanks  in  hawthorn- 
which  arc  also  injurious  to  their  usefulness, 
"not  eaady  filled  up  with  hawthorn-plants,  but 


istances,  the  barberry  grows  well,  and 
used  with  great  advantage.— Hedges 
times  formed  of  barberry  itself.  See 


barberry 

Barberry. — Beech-hedges  are  very  common  around 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  a  hedge  of  beech 
and  hawthorn  mixed  is  common  in  many  places. 
Beech-hedges,  closely  trimmed,  can  be  made  almost 
as  impervious  as  any  kind  of  hedge  known  in 


Holly  makes  an  excellent  and  ornamental  hedge, 

Ornamental  hedges  are  sometimes  formed  of  yew, 
hornbeam,  lime,  aud  other  trees,  which  can  scarcely, 
however,  be  reckoned  among  hedge-plants.  Privet 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  hedges,  but  they  are 
of  little  use  as  fences. 

Hedges  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
chiefly  for  the  enclosure  of  vineyards  and  gardens. 
It  is  probable  that  they  have  existed  in  England 
since  the  times  of  the  Romans,  although  not  very 
common  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c. ;  but  they  art 
supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
and  Ireland  by  the  officers  of  Cromwell's  armies. 
The  first  hedges  planted  in  Scotland  are  said  to 
have  been  at  Inch  Buckling  Brae,  in  East  Lothian, 
and  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  and  that  at  the  former 
place  existed  as  a  row  of  old  hawthorns  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.— (Loudon.) 

HE'DGEBOTE,  in  English  Law,  means  the  right 
of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  farm  or  land,  to 
repair  the  hedges  or  fences. 

HEDGEHOG  {Erinacwt),  a  genus  of  insectivor- 
ous quadrupeds,  the  type  of  the  fannly  Erinuceida. 
The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated,  the  neck  short, 
the  limbs  Bhort,  the  feet  five-toed,  the  claws 
strong,  the  tail  short,  the  body  covered  on  the 
upper  parts  with  sharp  spines,  and  with  hair  below, 
and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  into  a  ball  by 
means  of  a  powerful  muscle  extended  under  the 
skin.  The  teeth  are  36  in  number,  20  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower,  but  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  character  of  some  of  them.  The  middle 
incisors  are  very  long,  and  stand  forward ;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  widely  separated ;  the  lateral 
ones  small  Like  many  other  InArdivora,  hedgehogs 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  insect  food,  but  prey 
on  larger  animals,  as  reptiles,  small  quadru|»eds, 
and  birds;  they  are  fond  of  eggs  and  of  milk, 
and  in  confinement  will  readily  eat  soaked  bread, 
cooked  vegetables,  or  porridge.  Their  power  of 
rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  from  which  the  spines 


Hedgehog  (Erinatrut  Eurxnxnu). 

project  on  every  side,  is  their  means  of  protection 
from  enemies.  The  spines  are  curiously  bent  near 
the  root,  and  so  set,  that  on  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  by  which  the  animal  rolls  itself  up,  they  aro 
held  firmly  in  their  position,  their  points  towards 
the  adversary.  They  are  very  strong  and  sharp ; 
their  elasticity  is  also  so  very  great,  that  the  animal 
can  sustain  falls  from  great  heights  without  apparent 
injury. 

The  Common  H.  {E.  Europeetu)  is  a  native  of 
Britain  and  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  A  particular 
description  is  unnecessary.  Its  snort  ears  are  one 
A  its  distinctive  speci  c  characters.    It  is  seldom 


Britain  ;  and  where  shelter  is  needed,  can  casUy  be  above  94  inches  in  length.  Its  spines  are  about 
trained  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upwards.—  I  an  inch  long.    It  readily  kills  snakes,  and  even 
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viper*,  which  it  eata,  beginning  always  at  the  tail. 
It  ia  aaid  to  be  capable  of  r.  suiting  in  an  extra- 
ordinary decree  not  only  the  venom  of  serpent*, 
but  other  kinds  of  poison,  however  administered. 
A  H  has  been  known  to  eat  great  ntunliera  of 
cantharides  (Spanish  flies)  without  injury,  although 
one  would  have  caused  great  agony  to  a  dog.  It 
brines  forth  from  two  to  four  young  at  a  birth,  and 
provide*  for  the  occasion  a  curiously  constructed 
nest,  of  which  the  roof  is  capable  of  throwing  off 
the  rain,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  The  young  are 
blind  at  first ;  their  ears  are  also  closed — a  thing 
as  unusual  as  the  former  is  common  among  animals 
— their  bodies  are  covered  with  soft  incipient  spines. 
In  winter,  the  H.  becomes  torpid,  retiring  to  some 
hole  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  beneath  roots,  or  in  some 
such  situation.  It  provides  no  winter  store,  and 
no  other  British  animal  hybernatea  so  completely. 
— The  IL  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar, 
and  is  very  useful  in  houses  where  black  beetles  are 
troublesome,  Night  is  it*  period  of  activity. — The 
flesh  of  the  H.  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  in  Britain  only  by  gypsies,  who  roll  it  up  in  a 
ball  of  clav,  and  bo  roast  it— Other  species  of  H. 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD  (SLnpnhrium),  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruci/mr,  mostly  annual 
or  |ierennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  very  various 
foliage,  small  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  a  long 
roundish  or  6-angled  pod  (silique).  Several  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  of  which  one,  the  Common*  H. 
[S.  officinal?),  was  once  employed  in  medicine  for 
catarrhs  and  other  ailments.    It  is  said  to  be  dia- 

(horctic  and  expectorant  It  has  a  mild  pungency, 
t  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  plentiful  in  waste  places  and  by  way- 
sides, sometimes  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  run- 
cinate  or  deeply  lulled  leaves,  stem  and  leaves  hairy, 
flowers  very  small  and  yellow.  The  pods  are  erect 
and  closely  pressed  to  the  stalk — Broad-leaved 
IL,  or  London*  Rocket  (S.  trio),  is  said  to  have 
sprung  up  in  great  abundance  on  the  ground  deso- 
lated by  the  lire  of  London  in  1666.— Fine- leaved 
H.,  or  Flixweed  (.S\  &>/jam),  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  growing  in  waste 
places.  Its  leaves  are  doubly  or  trebly  pinnatifid. 
It  is  about  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  was  formerly  administered  in  dysentery 
and  hysteria,  and  the  seeds  as  a  vermifuge. 

HEDGE-SPARROW,  HEDGE  -  WARBLER, 
HEDGE-ACCENTOR,  or  DUN  NOCK  {Accentor 
nodularis),  a  little  bird  of  the  family  Sylviad*,  a 


Alpine  Accentor  (Accentor  Atpinut). 

common  native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  house-spar- 
row, which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  dull  brownish 
plumage,  but  notwithstanding  its 


name,  in  little  else ;  its  slenderness  of  bill,  and  its 
whole  form,  proclaiming  it  at  once  to  lie  of  a  differ- 
ent family.  It  feeds  principally  on  insect*.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  spring  songsters,  having  a  sweet 
plaintive  song  ;  and  the  nest  is  one  of  the  lin>t  that 
the  school-boy  finds  in  spring.  The  nest,  of  green 
moss,  roots,  and  wool,  hned  with  hair,  is  usually 
placed  rather  low  in  a  bush  or  hedge.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  delicate  and  spotless 
bluish  green.  The  cuckoo  very  often  lays  its  egg  in 
the  hedge-sparrow's  nest  The  hedge-sparrow  is 
chiefly  found  in  summer,  in  the  northern  tetnjierate 
parts  of  Euroj>e,  migrating  southward  in  winter;  but 
in  Brit-kin  it  remains  all  the  year. — Another  spe-ies  of 
the  same  genus,  the  Alpine  Warbler,  or  Alpine 
Accentor  (A.  Alpimu),  a  rather  larger  bird,  lighter 
and  rather  more  varied  in  colour,  has  in  a  few 
instance*  been  found  in  Britain.  It  is  common  in 
the  Al|«s,  and  other  mountains  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. — Other  sjiecies  of  Accentor  are  found 
Iwth  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  all  of 
dull  plumage.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  more  conical 
than  in  the  other  Stjlviadcr. 

HEDJA'Z  (the  land  of  pilsnimagc),  a  maritime 
province  of  Arabia,  extending  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Itounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  on  the  E. 
by  the  province  of  Nedjed,  and  on  the  S.  by  that 
of  Yemen.  It  is  almost  entirely  unproductive, 
lieing  chiefly  sandy  or  stony.  Containing  the  two 
sacred  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina—  the  former  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  in 
which  ho  is  interred— H.  is  the  'Holy  Land'  of 
Arabia,  It  is  traversed  annually  by  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims. 

HE'DJRAH  (Hegimh),  or,  more  fully,  Hfturat 
Al-Nabi,  Arab.  Emigration  (not  flight,  as  commonly 
translated)  of  Mohammed  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  of  the 
Korcish  having  resolved  to  slav  the  new  prophet, 
their  kinsman,  he  secretly  left  Mecca  on  the  13th 
of  September  622  A.D.,  and  repaired  to  Medina, 
where,  partly  from  a  feeling  ot  jealousy  towards 
Mecca,  jiartly  because  his  new  doctrine  had  already 
found  here  many  new  adherents,  he  was  so  well 
received  and  bo  vigorously  supported  in  the  wars 
which  he  now  began  to  wage  against  bis  adversaries, 
that  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  was 
said  to  date  in  reality  from  the  time  of  Moham- 
med's leaving  Mecca.  The  Hedjrah.  therefore,  was 
made  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era-the  Mohanv 
inedan  (Tarikh  Alhijrahl— by  Calif  Omar,  who,  in 
639  or  640,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  Harmozan, 
instituted  the  new  Moslem  calendar.  It  does  not 
however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  liegin  from  the 
day  of  the  flight  itself,  but  from  the  first  of  the 
Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year) 
it— a  date  corresponding  to  our  15th  or  16th 
July  622  a.  D. 

The  Mohammedan  year,  as  a  lunar  year,  is  shorter 
than  ours  by  10  days,  21  hours,  and  14|  seconds; 
and  this  circumstance  renders  the  exact  transfer  of 
Mohammedan  dates  into  dates  of  our  own  calendar 
a  very  difficult  task.  An  elaborate  method  has 
been  invented  for  that  purpose  by  Ideler  ;  an  easy, 
although  not  minutely  accurate  way  of  finding  the 
year,  but  not  the  month  and  the  day,  is  by  the 
deduction  of  3  per  cent  from  the  given  Moham- 
medan year,  and  the  addition  of  622  to  the  sum  so 
obtained ;  e.  g.,  the  present  year  of  the  Hedjrah  being 
1279.  .led  net  3  iicr  cent,  or  about  39  =  1240,  add 
622  =  1862. 

HEEM,  Jan  David  de,  the  most  odebimttd 
painter  of  what  is  called  •still-life'  that  the  Dntch 
school  has  produced,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in 
1600,  studied  under  his  father,  and  so. 
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sums  for  his  pictures.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1674.  H.'s  pictures  represent,  for  the 
most  part,  splendid  rases  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
musical  instruments,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  He  painted  a  garland  of  flowers  for  a 
certain  Jan  Vander  Meer,  who  refnsed  2000  guilders 
for  it,  but  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  brought  it  with  him  to  England.  H.'s 
colouring  is  exquisite,  and  his  use  of  chiarotcuro 
unsurpassable. 

BEEN,  CHOW,  TING,  and  FOO,  Chinese 
geofrraplucal  terms,  used  to  designate  the  relative 
rank  of  cities  and  districts.  Jften  indicates  the 
smallest  division,  although  its  city  may  be  an 
important  one ;  thus,  Shanghai-been  is  a  large  city 
and  district,  while  tho  department  in  which  it  is 
situated,  Sungkiaug-/oo,  to  which  it  is  subordinate, 
is  a  smaller  place.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  t*rms  designate  the  rank  of  cities,  from  /<*>, 
the  chief,  to  keen,  the  least  in  size. 

HE E REN,  Arnold  Hermans  Lidwto,  an 
eminent  German  scholar,  was  born  25th  October 
1760,  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father 
was  at  that  time  pastor,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Bremen,  and  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  He  first  made  himself 
known  to  the  hterary  world  by  two  philological 
works  -  viz.,  an  edition  of  Menander  s  Bncomiis 
(Got  tinmen,  1785*,  and  the  Erloijai  Phytic*  et 
EUiir<t  of  Stobaeua  (4  vol*.  Gottingen,  1792 — 
1801).  In  preparing  materials  for  the  latter  of 
these  works,  he  visited  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  and  by  intercourse  with  various 
learned  men  of  these  countries,  cx|»aniled  and 
enriched  his  mind.  In  1794,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1801,  Professor  of 
History  at  Gottingen.  He  married  in  1797  a 
daughter  of  Heyne,  and  died  7th  March  1842.  His 
lectures  in  the  university  referred,  from  the  very 
first,  more  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and 
to  the  historv  of  the  tine  arts,  than  to  philology, 
strictly  so-called.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  finally 
quite  thrown  into  the  background.  In  179.1 — 1790, 
appe;tred  at  Gottingen  his  Idem  fiber  Politik,  den 
Verb'hr  und  den  HandH  drr  vorn*hm*Un  V Hiker  der 
alien  Welt  (4th  edit  5  vols.  1824-1826).  This  work 
has  secured  him  a  place  among  the  most  eminent 
modern  historians.  If  his  Qetchiehlc  dea  Stutliuma 
der  etatunthen  Literntur  *rit  dem  WiederaujUeben  der 
WUacH*rhn Jim  (2  vols.  Gott  1797 — 1802)  proved 
less  satisfactory  to  scholars,  his  (J**ch*chte  der 
Staaien  de*  AlUrthutm  (Gott  1799  ;  5th  edit  1826), 
and  his  Gesckichte  drs  Jiurop.  iHaatemtiftttm*  und 
seiner  Cotonien  (Gott  1809 ;  4th  edit  1822)  abounded 
in  new  views  and  acute  expositions.  For  his  UiUer- 
sucAuti'icn  fiAer  die  Kreusxiige,  he  received  the  prize 
from  the  National  Institute  of  France.  His  kUine 
hietorvxA*  Sehri/ten  (3  vols.  Gdtt  1803-1808)  con- 
tain some  very  interesting  treatises.  In  1821  — 
1826,  he  published  an  edition  of  all  his  historical 
works  (IlUtoriirhm  Werlx)  in  15  vols.  H.  was  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Munich.  Stockholm,  Dublin,  ami  Copenhagen,  and 
of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta. 

HEGEL,  Georq  Wiliielm  Frixdrich,  one  of 
the  greatest  German  philosophers,  was  born  27th 
August  1770,  at  Stuttgart,  and  became,  in  1788,  a 
student  in  the  Tubingen  theological  institute,  where 
his  sjieculative  abilities,  however,  were  outshone  by 
his  younger  companion,  Schelling.  After  leaving 
the  university  in  1793,  he  was  a  family  tutor  at 
Bern  and  Frankfurt-ou-the-  Maine  for  six  years, 
luring  which  period  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  Christ's  life  and  the  philosophy  of 


religion.  In  tho  beginning  of  1801,  be  left  Frank- 
furt  for  Jena,  where  he  published  his  first  work, 
Ueber  d.  Difftrenz  d.  Fichte' itchen  u.  SchrUmq  tchen 
Systems  (1801 ),  and  entered  tho  university  as  Privni- 
docenL  Next  year,  he  joined  Schelling,  to  whose 
philosophy  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  adhered, 
in  the  editorship  of  Dot  KrUitche  Journal  /ilr 
Philotopliie.  His  lectures  in  Jena  did  not  attract 
much  notice,  but  it  was  at  this  place,  while  the  din 
of  the  battle  in  1806  was  sounding  through  the 
town,  that  he  completed  his  first  important  work, 
Die  Phdnomenolcgie  d.  Ueistea  (1807),  which  he 
used  afterwards  to  call  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  he  had  l»een  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  philosophy;  but  the  disaster 
which  that  event  brought  upon  Jena  compelled 
him  to  seek  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
ho  went  accordingly,  at  Nietbaramer's  request, 
to  Bamberg,  where  be  edited  a  political  paper  for 
two  years.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  an  there  he  had 
just  completed  his  Wtseenschaft  d.  Logik  (3  Bde, 
1812-1816),  when  he  was  called  in  1816  to  a 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  Heidellierg,  where 
he  published  his  Encifklo/Hidie  d.  jthHoso^ischen 
Wi**en*cht\ften  (1817 ;  3te  Aufl.  1830),  in  which  he 
first  developed  his  complete  system.  In  1818,  how- 
ever, he  was  called  to  Fichte's  place  in  Berlin,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  began  to  gather  around  him 
a  new  philosophical  school.  His  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  a  stammering  voice,  and  without 
rhetorical  ornament,  yet  with  the  impressiveness  of 
being  the  expression  of  laborious  thought,  attracted 
hearers  from  all  ranks  and  professions.  He  rose  to 
considerable  political  influence  through  his  official 
conuection  with  the  Prussian  government  *»d  his 
philosophy  in  some  respects  lost  credit  from  the 
generally  conservative  tendencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Still,  in  his  RechUphilomphie  (1821),  he 
demands  representation  of  the  people,  freedom  of 
the  press,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  administrative  independence  of  cor- 
porations. In  the  mulst  of  an  active  life,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off*  by  cholera,  14th  November  1831, 
and  buried  beside  Fichte.  A  complete  collection 
of  his  works  was  published  in  18  vol*.  (Berliu, 
1832  —  1841),  and  his  life  written  by  Kosenkraius 

At  first  as  has  been  intimated,  H.  s  philosophy 
started  from  the  same  position  as  Schelling' s — the 
principle  of  the  identity  of  knowing  and  being;  but 
at  an  early  period  he  departed  from  Schclling's 
theory,  that  this  identity  can  be  apprehended  only 
through  an  intellectual  intuition,  of  which  the 
understanding  can  render  no  account  Currying 
out  rigorously  the  principle  from  which  both  started, 
as  embodied  in  the  proposition  of  Spinoza,  that  the 
order  and  connection  of  thoughts  are  the  same  as  the 
order  and  connection  of  things,  H.  sought  to  find 
the  universal  form  which  characterises  the  process 
both  of  exiateuce  and  thought  This  universal  form 
he  recognised  as  the  process  of  becoming  (  HY/oVm). 
But  the  process  of  becoming  is  only  the  union  of 
position  and  negation  ;  for  all  that  becomes  at  once 
posits,  and,  by  passing  into  something  else,  removes 
itself.  Identical  with  this  process  is  the  process 
of  thought ;  for  every  thought  involves  its  contra- 
dictory. But  tho  contradictory  is  not  a  mere 
negation;  it  is  in  itself  positive;  the  conception  of 
unity,  e,  g.,  is  not  more  positive  than  its  contra- 
dictory, the  conception  of  plurality.  Every  thought, 
therefore,  as  it  involves  its  contradictory,  a  l>U  to 
its  own  contents,  and  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  contradictories,  we  rise  to  alwolutc  knowledge. 
This  process,  involving  in  it  the  thn-e  stages  of 
-nd  the  union  of  both,  determines 
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the  method  of  H. ;  for  according  to  this  method, 
hia  entire  system  is  organically  necessitated  in 
all  its  ports  to  a  'hreefold  division  correa ponding 
to  the  three  stag**  in  the  process  of  thought  ana 
existence.  The  point  from  which  all  knowledge 
must  start  is  thought  simply  and  in  itself,  the 
science  of  which,  logic,  forms,  therefore,  the  first 
part  of  this  system.  But  thonght  passes  into  some- 
thing other  than  itself,  exists  out  of  itself  in  nature, 
and  the  philosophy  of  nature  accordingly  ranks  as 
the  second  part  Returning  again  from  its  estrange- 
ment in  nature,  thought  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
in  mind,  and  consequently  the  philosophy  of  mind 
forms  the  third  part.  It  would  1h»  profitless  to 
give  a  mere  enumeration  —  and  nothing  more  could 
be  attempted  here — of  the  various  subdivisions,  in 
their  degrees  of  subordination,  into  which  these 
three  grand  divisions  are  separated.  For  an  account 
of  the  system,  consult,  besides  the  ordinary  histories 
of  philosojihy,  Vera's  Intrwludion  d  la  PhUomphie 
oV  H»y*  (Paris,  1835),  and  Haym's  J/rytl  u.  f  ine 
Zeit.  Vorltmnirn  iiber  KntsfJtung  u.  Kniwicixlung, 
Wesen  v.  WerUi  <L  HcyelrJten  Philosophie  (Berlin, 
1858). 

IlrgtJianum  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  the 
direction  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  large 
school  which  arose  under  the  influence  of  HegeL 
During  H.'a  life,  and  on  till  1841,  when  Soliciting 
came  to  Berlin,  Hegelian  ism  found  a  very  efficient 
organ  in  the  Jahrljucher  fur  wisstiuKltaftltchr,  Kiit'i 
(1827—1847,  ed.  by  Henning)  ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Prussian  minister,  Von  Altenstein, 
a  large  number  of  the  philosophical  chairs  in  the 
Prussian  universities  were  secured  for  Hegelian 
professors.  In  the  second  grand  department  into 
which  H.  had  divided  his  system,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  his  speculations  did  not  give  the  same 
impetus  to  inquiry  as  th<we  of  Schilling  had  given ; 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  enthusiasm  for  physical  investigations, 
which  waft  rising  when  Soliciting' s  early  speculations 
appeared,  had  reached  its  culmination  before  H. 
began  to  attract  notice.  In  logic,  also,  owing  to 
H.'s  own  exhaustive  treatment,  little  has  been  done 
by  his  disciples,  except  in  the  way  of  explication 
and  apology,  of  which  Schaller's,  Erdmann's,  nnd 
HinricW  works  on  the  science  are  specimens.  But 
in  psychology  we  find  developments  of  the  Hegelian 
principles  by  Rosenkranz,  Michelet,  and  Erdinann  ; 
in  jurisprudence,  by  Cans  ;  in  ethics,  by  Michelet ; 
in  aesthetics,  by  Viseher,  Hinricks,  Hotbo,  Rosen- 
kranz, Rugc,  and  Schnaase ;  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  notwithstanding  H.'s  own  work,  by 
Erdmann,"  Michelet,  Rosenkranz,  Schwegler,  Zeller, 
tec  In  the  philosophy  of  religion,  however,  Hegelian 
B|>cculation  has  been  niore  widely  ami  jioworfully 
influential  than  in  any  other  department ;  Daub, 
Marheineke,  Roscnkranx,  Couradi,  GOsckel,  Vatkc, 
and  a  host  of  other  more  or  less  known  writers, 
joining  with  H.  in  seeking  to  elicit  the  eternal 
meaning  embodied  in  the  historical  and  symbolical 
forms  of  Christianity.  But  as  Boon  as  Hegel  i  an  ism 
reached  this  sphere  of  speculation,  it  began  to  shew 
antagonistic  tendencies.  These  became  csjtecially 
apparent  four  years  after  H.'s  death,  in  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  Strauss'  L*f>tn  Jent  (1835),  and 
continued  by  his  ChritflirJie  GlaubeneUhrc  (1840). 
The  Hegelians  then  split  into  three  sections,  called 
severally  the  right,  left,  and  centre,  according  as 
they  represent  supematiiralisni,  rationalism,  or  a 
mediating  mysticism.  Among  those  of  the  extreme 
left,  known  also  as  the  Young  llrtjelitin*,  and  dubbed 
by  I>eo  with  the  felicitous  but  untranslatable 
diminutive  llrgtlinytn,  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
which  had  before  been  ecclesiastically  ami  politically 
conservative,  became  thoroughly  radical.    In  1833, 


,  Rage  began  to  edit  for  them  a  special  organ.  Die 
i  IlaU'schc*  Jahrbucker,  which  was  very  influential 
among  the  youth  of  Germany,  but  was  prohibited 
.  in  1847,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Leipsic 
under   the    title   of   Die  Dcuttchcn  Jahrbbehar. 
<  Weisse,  Fichte  (the  younger),  Ulrici,  Fischer,  and 
;  Carriere,  are  considered  pseudo- Hegelians,  because, 
:  though  retaining  the  terminology  and  general  prin- 
,  ciples  of  Hegelian  ism,  they  introduce  at  times  an 
extraneous  method  and  results.    Beyond  Germany, 
Hegelianism  is  represented  in  France  by  Vera,  in 
Denmark  by  Heiberg,  and  in  Sweden  by  Snellmann, 
j  Tengstriim,  Bring,  and  others,  and  has  not  failed  to 
;  exert  an  important  influence  on  British  and  American 
thought 

HEGESI'PPUS,  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
Church  historians.  He  was  born  of  a  Jewish  family 
in  Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  but 
became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and  was  ft 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetus,  visiting  upon 
liis  journey  many  churches,  and  especially  that  of 
Corinth,  where  Primus  was  bishop.  He  remained 
in  Rome  till  the  death  of  Soter  (176),  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  died  in  the  year  180.  It  was  during 
his  sojourn  in  Rome  that  he  composed  his  history, 
in  five  books,  cutitled  Memorial*  of  Ecclesiastical 
AJfitir*,  which,  however,  apj»car  not  to  have  formed 
a  complete  and  continuous  history,  although  they 
extend  from  the  death  of  Christ  down  to  the  writer  • 
own  age.  Unhappily,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has 
perished,  and  we  know  it  only  from  some  fragments 
which  Euscbius  has  embodied  in  his  own  History, 
and  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  James  and  also  of  St  Simeon  of 
j  Jerusalem.  Euscbius  speaks  highly  of  the  doctrinal 
J  fidelity  of  H-,  and  St  Jerome,  of  the  simplicity  and 
t  purity  of  his  style.  Another  work  on  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews  (also  in  five  books),  ascribed  to  H.,  is 
confessedly  spurious.  The  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  his  writings  is  th.it  of 
Gallandus  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion. See  also  Grabe,  Spieilmjium,  torn.  ii. ;  and 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gmca,  viL  156. 
H  EG  PR  A.  SeellEDJRAH. 
HEI'DE,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
is  situated  in  Northern  Ditmarsb,  32  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Gluckstadt  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  a  large  market-place.  The  inha- 
bitants are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
general  trade.    Pop.  6120. 

HEI'DELUERG,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Neckar,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  in  the  country,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Geisberg  Moun- 
tains on  the  south.  It  is  13  miles  south-east  of 
Manheim,  and  about  54  miles  south  of  Frankfurt- 
on  the-Maine.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one 
street  about  three  miles  in  length.  Among  its 
most  important  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  through  which  a  partition-wall  has 
been  run,  and  in  which  service  according  to  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  rituals  is  simultaneously 
carried  on ;  the  Church  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  door 
of  which  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of 
Huss,  nailed  his  celebrated  Ihestt,  at  the  same  time 
publicly  expounding  his  doctrines  before  a  multi- 
tude assembled  in  the  churchyard ;  and  the  ruins 
I  of  the  castle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
i  the  Electors  Palatine,  aud  which,  iu  1764,  was  set 
I  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  totally  consumed.  Iu  the 
cellar  under  the  ca»tle  is  the  famous  Heidelberg 
I  Tun,  36  feet  long  and  24  feet  high,  and  capable 
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of  containing  800  hhds.  H.  ia  celebrated  for  its 
university,  which,  after  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna, 
is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Elector  Kunrecht  I.  in  1386,  and  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  it  began  to  decline.  In  1802,  however,  when 
the  town,  with  the  surrounding  territory,  was 
assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a  new 
era  commenced  for  the  university,  and  it  rapidly 
became  famous.  It  comprises  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.    In  1858,  it  had  84 

{irofessors  and  teachers,  and  660  students.  Its 
ibrary.  to  which  additions  are  always  being  made, 
consisted  in  the  same  year  of  150,000  volumes 
and  3000  manuscripts.  As  an  edifice,  it  is  a  plain, 
and  not  very  large  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  Library,  the  Anatomical  and 
Zoological  Museums,  and  the  Museum  Club,  are 
separate  buildings.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  numerous  scientific  collections,  a  chemical 
lalwratory,  a  botanic  garden,  Ac.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  town  are,  inconsiderable.  The 
cheapness  of  living,  however,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
environs,  which  arc  cultivated  like  a  garden,  have 
caused  a  great  many  foreigners  to  settle  here. 
Pop.  15,600. 

As  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate, 
H.  underwent  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  much- 
suffering  electorate.    See  Palatisate. 

HEIGHTS,  Measurement  of,  may  be  performed 
in  any  one  of  four  ways :  by  the  aid  of  trigonometry ; 
by  levelling;  by  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  height  by  the 
barometer;  or  by  ascertaining  the  boiling-point  of 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the  thermometer. 
As  the  second  ami  third  methods  are  treated  of 
elsewhere  (see  Levelling  and  Barometer),  the 
first  and  fourth  alone  are  here  considered.  The 
first  method  is  often  more  convenient  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  it  does  not  require  the  ascent  of 
the  height,  nor  even  a  near  approach  to  it.  There 
are  two  cases  of  the  problem :— Case  1  (when  there 
is  level  ground  in  front).  Let  ACD  be  a  height 
of  irregular  form,  take  O  and  M,  two  stations  on 
the  level  grouud  in  front,  find  the  angles  AOB, 


Puj.L 

AMB,  and  measure  OM;  then  as  AOM,  AMO 
(which  is  AMB  subtracted  from  180*),  and  OM 
are  known,  AO  can  be  found ;  and  since  now  AO 
and  the  angle  AOM  are  known,  AB  can  be  found. 
If  the  height  is  regular  in  form,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  is  to  measure  OC,  calculate  CB, 
find  AOB;  then  AB  can  at  once  be  calculated 
by  the  ordinary  rules. -Case  2  (when  there  is 
no  level  ground  in  front).  Suppose  the  height 
of  A  above  O  (fig.  2)  is  to  be  found.  Take  another 
station  M,  from  which  A  and  O  are  visible,  measure 
the  angles  AOM,  OMA,  and  h'ud  OM  by  Levelling 
(q.  v.),  then  OA  can  be  found  ;  at  0  take  the  angle 
AOB  (the  angular  altitude  of  A),  then  from  OA 
ud  AOB,  A  B  can  be  known.  If  the  height  of 
one  point  above  another— the  latter  not  being  the 


I  observer's  station — be  required,  then  the  height  or 
depression  of  the  first,  and  the  height  or  depression 
of  the  other  above  or  below  the  observer's  station. 


Fig.  2. 

must  be  found  separately  as  before,  then  the  differ- 
ence (if  both  are  above  or  both  below  the  observer's 
level)  or  sum  (if  one  is  below  it)  of  these  result* 
gives  the  number  required.  For  instance  (fig.  1), 
the  height  of  A  or  AB  is  first  found,  CE  or  the 
height  of  E  is  next  calculated,  and  their  difference, 
AB  — CE,  or  AF,  is  the  height  of  A  above  E. 

Besides  this  rigorous  trigonometrical  method, 
there  are  mauy  ways  of  estimating  pretty  nearly 
the  height  of  objects,  with  little  or  no  calculation. 
For  instance,  if  the  height  is  perpendicular,  and  the 
ground  in  front  on  a  level  with  the  base,  take  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hinged  or  jointed  together  at  an 
angle  of  45%  or  a  large  pair  of  compasses  o)>ened  to 
that  angle ;  place  one  leg  horizontal  and  directed  to 
the  Imwc  of  the  object,  and  move  the  instrument 
towards  it,  or  from  it,  until  the  other  leg  point  to 
the  top;  then  the  distance  of  the  angle  from  the 
bottom  gives  the  height. 

The  fourth  method  is  often  used  in  measuring 
the  height  of  mountains  when  great  accuracy  is 
not  required,  or  when  the  apparatus  requisite  in 
applying  the  other  methods  is  not  at  hand ;  all  the 
apparatus  required  in  this  method  being  two  ther- 
mometers, a  tin  pot  to  bod  the  water,  and  a  book 
of  tables  such  as  those  given  by  Colonel  Sykcs  in 
Hints  to  Traveler*.  The  method  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that  vapour  of  water  or  steam  has  a  certain 
tension  or  elastic  force  according  to  its  temperature, 
thus :  at  32"  it  can  support  0*2  of  an  inch  of  mercury; 
at  80'  it  can  sup]iort  1  inch ;  at  150",  7 '42  inches; 
at  180°,  15*5  inches;  at  212"  (the  ordinary  boiling' 

£>int),  30  inches,  or  the  whole  pressure  of  the  air. 
y  observing,  therefore,  the  temperature  at  which, 
water  boils,  we  can  find,  by  means  of  a  table  of  the 
elastic  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  the 
pressure,  in  inches  of  mercury,  to  which  it  is  subject 
at  the  time.  Sow,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  fall  of  1°  in 
the  boiling-point  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  510 
feet;  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  the  difference 
I  for  a  degree  is  520  feet;  at  5000,  it  is  530  feet; 
at  17,000,  it  is  590  feet  An  approximation  for 
medium  elevations  may  be  made  by  taking  530  feet 
on  an  average  for  the  difference  corresiionding  to  1*, 
then  530  muUii'lied  by  the  number  of  deyreti  between 
Out  bodingpoint  and  212'  tcdi  give,  approximate y, 

lilt  h'  i'jht, 

HEIJN,  or  HEYN,  Peter  Prterskw,  a  famous 
Dutch  admiral,  was  born  in  1577,  at  DelfUhaven, 
near  Rotterdam.  Of  low  origin,  he  gradually 
advanced  himself  by  his  bravery  to  the  highest 
dignities.  As  rice-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  he  in  1626  engaged  and 
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utterly  dcleated  the  Spaniards  in  All  Saints'  Bay, 
capture  I  45  of  their  ships,  and  returned  to  Holland 
with  an  immense  booty.  Id  consequence  of  this 
splendid  victory,  the  Company  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Only  two  years  after  this,  he 
captured,  almost  without  requiring  to  strike  a  blow, 
the  grand  Spanish  silver  flotilla,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  12,000.000  Dutch  guilders.  As 
a  reward  of  this  unparalleled  success,  he  was,  in 
1629,  named  Admiral  of  Holland.  Shortly  after, 
he  met  his  death  in  a  tight  with  two  snips  off 
Dunkcrque.  A  marble  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  old  church  at  Delft. 

HEI'LBRONN  (formerly,  Hriligbronn,  Jioly 
vxtl\,  an  important  trailing  and  manufacturing  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wurumberg,  in  the  circle  of 
Neckar,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Neckar,  in  a  l>eautifid  and  fertile  valley,  28  miles 
north  of  Stuttgart  The  church  of  St  Kilian, 
built  from  1013  to  1529,  a  noble  edifice,  partly 
Gothic  and  partly  Renaissance  ;  the  old  town-hall, 
der  Diebahurm  -the  Thief  s  Tower— in  which  Giitz 
Von  Bcrlichingen  was  confined ;  and  the  house 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  now  a  barrack,  are  the 
chief  buildings.  Though  wine  and  Held  and  garden 
produce  arc  still  cultivated  by  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, trade  and  manufactures  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry  now  carried  on  here.  Paper, 
chemical  products,  silk,  dye-stuffs,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron  wares,  tobacco,  vinegar,  Jfcc,  are  manufactured 
for  export.  Gypsum  and  saudstone  are  quarried  in 
the  vicinity.    Top.  14,029. 

H  RI'LIGEN  STADT,  a  regularly  built  and  walled 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Leine, 
near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  50  miles  north-west 
of  Erfurt.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Harz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  from  1807 
to  1814.  Weaving,  dyeing,  and  paper-manufacture 
are  carried  on-    Pop.  6000. 

HEI'LSBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  is  very  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Alle,  43  miles  south  of  Konigsberg. 
It  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  Ermeland,  one 
of  the  old  divisions  of  Poland.  Pop.  5000,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  leather,  &c 

HEIL8BRONN,  a  small  town  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (pop.  900),  worthy  of 
note  as  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Hohenzollera 
Burggrafs  of  Nurnbcrg.  The  convent  of  lieilsbronn 
owes  its  origin  in  1132  to  Bishop  Otho  of  Bamberg, 
and  its  subsequent  rich  endowment  to  the  Counts  of 
Ahenberg,  from  whom  it  passed  in  heritage  to  the 
Numberg  princes,  who  thenceforward  retained  the 
lay-proprietorship  of  the  institution.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  their  House  were  buried  here  till  the 
end  of  the  15th  c,  when  it  became  the  burial-place 
of  the  Franeonian  branch  of  the  Hohenzollems,  till 
their  surrender  of  their  Franeonian  hereditary  lands. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1555, 
little  has  been  done  to  keep  up  tho  splendour  of 
H. ;  but  the  church  still  retains  a  large  number  of 
highly  interesting  monuments,  at  once  commemor- 
ative of  ancient  German  history,  and  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  art  in  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  village  of  Heilsbronn,  which  lies 
on  the  Schwabach,  possesses  mineral  springs,  and 
has  manufactories  of  wax-cloth  and  woollen  goods. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  Heilsbronn  convent 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  several  interesting 
treatises,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  Hooker's 
Beiltbronnuches  ArUiquUatauchatz,  and  Stdlfried's 
sequel  to  the  same  work. 

HEIMSKRINGLA.   See  Snorw  Sturlkso*. 

HEINE,  HxnriticH,  a  modem  German  poet  j 


and  wit,  was  Iwrn  at  DUaseldorf,  of  Jewish  parents  ; 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated  as  1797, 
1799.  and  (by  himself)  1800.  In  1819,  he  proceeded 
to  the  university  of  Bonn  for  the  purpose  <tf 
studying  law  ;  but  he  devoted  himself  with  greater 
ardour  to  the  study  of  modern  and  ancient  German 
literature,  under  the  auspices  of  his  master  aud 
frieud  August  Wilhclm  Schlegel  Ho  sulweqnciitly 
studied  at  Berlin  and  at  Gottingen,  at  which  latter 
place  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Law  in 
182.?.  About  this  time,  he  abandoned  Judaism,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hetficen- 
stadt.  A  visit  to  the  Hartz  and  to  Italy  supplied 
him  with  materials  for  his  Reisrttildcr  (Pictures  of 
Travel,  Hanib.  4  vols.  1826-1831).  This  book 
obtained,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  success.  '  Young  Germany,'  in  jarticular, 
became  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  His  ttudt,  der 
Lieder  (Book  of  Songs,  Hamb.  1827;  10th  edit. 
1852)  a  portion  of  which  had  first  appeared  as 
Youthful  Sorrow  in  Berlin,  1822 — was  no  less 
fortunate.  Many  of  these  songs  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  ethereal  Wauty.  Itiey  are  unmatched 
in  Gorman  literature,  except  by  the  lyrics  which 
(ioctho  wrote  in  his  youth.  The  revolution  of  July 
threw  H.  into  a  violent  tit  of  democracy,  and  in 
1831  appeared  his  Kahldorf  ubrr  dm  Adrl,  in 
Brie/en  an  der  Ora/en  M.  von  AloUIx  (Kahldorf 
on  the  Aristocracy,  in  Letters  addressed  to  Count 
M.  von  Moltke).  He  now  found  it  advisable  to 
leave  Germany,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  culti- 
vating belles-lettres,  both  with  a  brilliancy  and 
a  malice  hitherto  almost  unheard  of.  In'  1835, 
he  married  a  certain  4  Mathilde,'  who  figure* 
much  in  his  writings,  and  in  1843-1844  visited 
his  native  country,  to  see  his  mother.  On 
his  return,  he  published  DrutscJdand ;  tin  Winter- 
mdrchen  (Germany ;  a  Winter's  Tale),  in  which 
he  recounts  imaginary  adveutures  and  burlesque 
episodes,  and  in  which  a  great  nutnlier  of  his 
countrymen,  kings,  statesmen,  professors,  authors, 
artists,  Ac,  are  mercilessly  satirised  and  abused. 
In  1847,  H.  was  attacked  by  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  was  almost  constantly  bedridden.  He  suffered 
the  most  acute  pain,  together  with  the  loss  of 
eyesight,  with  the  most  remarkable  equanimity  and 
even  good-humour,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Paris,  February  17,  1856.  His  will 
expressed  a  desire  that  no  religious  ceremonies 
should  be  celebrated  at  his  funeral  'This,'  how- 
ever, he  adds,  'is  not  the  weak  fancy  of  a  free- 
thinker. For  the  last  four  years,  I  have  cast 
aside  all  philosophical  pride,  and  have  again  felt 
the  power  of  religious  truth.'  What  faith  is  to  bo 
placed  in  this  assertion,  may  easily  be  concluded 
from  his  subsequently  designating  the  Deity  a* 
the  'mighty  Aristophanes  of  Heaven/  who  laughs 
at  his  calamities.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, H.  wrote  Franzbsitche  Zuttande^  Der  Silon, 
Shakspeare's  Mddchen  und  Fraurn,  Xeuc  GtdichU, 
Atta  Troll,  Romanzero,  Ac  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  by 
John  Weik,  in  1856 ;  another  is  in  the  course  of 
publication,  by  Hoffmann  Camne,  in  Hamburg.  A 
French  edition  of  his  works  (Michel  Levy,  Paris) 
has  lnwn  prepared,  with  his  co-operation,  by  I/Oewe- 
Weimars,  Gererd  de  Nerval,  and  St  Renfe-Tail- 
landier.  English  versions  of  some  of  these  are 
Iceland's  translation  of  The  Picture*  of  Travel 
(Philad.  1856),  The.  Book  of  Song*,  by  J.  E.  Walb* 
(Loud.  1856),  and  the  Poem*  of  Heine,  complete, 
translated  in  the  original  metres  by  Edgar  Alfivd 
Bowring  (Loud.  1859). 

HEINECCIUS,  Johaw*  Gottlixb,  a  learned 
jurist  of  Germany,  born  11th  September  1681  at 
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Eiscnberg,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  law  at 
Halle,  where  in  1713  he  was  made  professor  of 
ph.ilo«.>phy,  and  in  1720  professor  of  law.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  he  went  in  1723  to  Franekcr,  in  1727 
to  Frankiurt-cn-tbe-Oder  ;  but  in  1733  returned,  as 
professor  of  law  and  philosophy,  to  Halle,  where 
he  died  31st  August  1741.  His  works  display  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  departments 
of  jurisprudence,  but  especially  with  1  toman  and 
German  law;  and  their  varied  learning,  logical 
arrangement,  and  elegant  Latin,  long  maintained 
for  them  a  classical  character.  His  AntiyuiUitum 
Jus  liomanum  Illuslrantium  SynUujma,  lias  been 
tv-edited  so  latelv  as  1841  by  Muhlenbruch,  and 
his  EUrnenla  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordiurm  Insti- 
tvtiohttm  (edited  by  Biencr,  1815);  his  KU-mmta 
Juris  (hits  secundum  Ordinem  Fandeclarunt,  Ac, 
are  still  studied  by  jurists.— H.'s  son,  Jouann 
Christian  Gottlieb  H.,  l>ora  1718  at  Halle,  died 
1701  at  Sagan,  was  for  a  long  time  professor  in  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  at  Liegnitz,  and  edited 
besides  seveial  ot  his  father's  works  separately,  a 
complete  collection  of  them  (ff.  Opera  Omnia,  9  vols. 
Gcucva,  1771).— H.'s  brother,  Johanx  Miciiaklis 
H..  1»m  at  Eisenbcrg  1674,  died  11th  September 
1722,  was  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator  in  Halle,  and 
also  the  tint  who  studied  seals  scientifically.  His 
theological  writings  are  forgotten,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered by  his  JJe  Velrribus  (Jermanorum  alinrumqw. 
2fatk>nttni  SiyiHis  (Leip.  1710;  2d  edit.  1719),  and 
by  the  work  edited  in  conjunction  with  Lcuckfeld 
Scriptorra  Rerum  Oervtankarum  (Frankf.  1707). 

HEIR,  or  HEIR-AT-LAW,  in  English  Law, 
means  the  person  who,  in  the  event  of  no  will 
beiug  left  by  a  deceased  person  which  indicates  a 
different  jwrson,  is  entitled  by  law  to  suece«d  to 
the  real  estate  of  such  deceased  }>crson.  The  term 
is  never  used  in  the  loose  sense  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  as  including  both  heirs,  proj>erly  so  called, 
and  executors  or  next  of  kin.  When  a  person  in 
England  or  Ireland  does  not  think  fit  to  exercise 
the  undoubted  right  which  belongs  to  him  of  leaving 
his  real  property  by  will  to  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
to  l>e  enjoyed  after  his  own  death,  the  law  steps  in, 
and  appoints  such  a  person  for  him,  aud  this  person 
is  the  heir-at-law.  The  law,  in  selecting  these  heirs, 
proceeds  on  certain  fixed  rules  of  primogeniture 
and  relationship,  preferring  males  to  females.  The 
eldest  son  is  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  bis  descendants ;  then  the  next  eldest  sou  and 
his  descendants;  and  so  on  to  the  youngest  son, 
after  whom  the  daughters  succeed  equally  or  all 
together,  and  are  then  called  coiMirceners.  After 
the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person,  who  may  be 
called  A,  are  exhausted,  then  A's  father  succeeds ; 
after  whom  follow  A's  eldest  brother  and  descend- 
ants ;  then  A's  next  eldest  brother ;  and  so  on  to  the 
youngest  brother;  after  failure  of  whom  and  his 
descendants,  then  all  A's  sisters  by  the  full  blood 
succeed  equally  as  coparceners ;  then  A's  half- 
brother  by  the  father's  side,  and  descendants,  Ac  ; 
then  A's  half-sisters  by  the  father's  side,  all  as 
coparceners ;  after  whom  succeed  A's  paternal  uncles 
and  aunts  in  a  similar  order.  Where  there  are 
no  heirs  whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  the 
deceased  person,  then  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
crown. 

The  moment  a  person  dies  leaving  real  estate  in 
En -land,  such  real  estate  vesta  at  once  in  the  heir- 
at-law,  whoever  that  may  be,  without  any  ceremony 
or  formality  being  required.  The  heir-at-law,  how. 
ever,  takes  the  property  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  aud  must  pay  off  all  these,  provided  there 
is  no  personal  estau-  sufficient  to  pay  them,  but  in 
no  case  can  he  be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the 
estate  itself.   The  heir,  it  is  true,  may  be  aned  for 


these  debts  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  of  the 
creditors,  but  he  may  afterwards  nave  the  rca* 
estate  exonerated,  thereby  shifting  the  liability  to 
I  the  personal  estate.  When  the  deceased  hail  land 
which  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  debt,  theu  that 
debt  is  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  must  be  borno 
by  the  heir;  but  the  law  was  otherwise  before  1854. 

The  law  of  succession  in  Ireland  is  entirely  the 
same  as  in  England    Sec  StcvKsaiox. 

HEIR,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  often  used  in  a  loose 
sense  to  denote  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to 
the  heritable  as  well  as  to  the  movable  estate.  In 
Scotland,  the  same  rule  exists  as  in  England  that 
if  a  person  do  not  by  deed  mortis  causa  (which 
operates  like  an  English  will)  disitone  or  convey  his 
estate  to  some  other  person,  the  law  points  out  who 
is  to  take  such  estate,  and  that  person  is  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  rules  by  which  the  heir  to  heritable  estate 
in  Scotland  is  pointed  out  differ  considerably  from 
the  English  rules.  These  rules  are  the  same  as  to 
the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person  A.  But 
after  A's  descendants  are  exhausted,  difference* 
begin,  for  then  it  is  not  the  father,  nor  yet  the 
eldest  brother  of  A,  but  the  next  younger  brother 
of  A,  who  next  succeeds;  then  the  next  younger 
again,  until  the  youngest  brother ;  after  whom  and 
his  descendants  comes  A's  next  elder  brother ;  and 
bo  on  upwards  to  the  eldest  brother  of  all.  In 
Patcrsoii  a  Compendium  of  Enytis/t  antl  Scotch  Late, 
the  different  order  of  succession  in  both  countries 
is  shewn  in  a  map.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
Scotland  as  regards  heritable  estate  which  has  been 
purchased  by  a  person  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
Conquest),  and  who  dies  leaving  brothers  both  elder 
and  younger :  in  such  case,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  the  estate  goes  first  to  the  next  elder  brother, 
after  whose  failure  the  estate  goes  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules.  In  Scotland,  when  females  succeed 
equally,  they  are  called  Heirs-Portioners  (q.  v.).  In 
Scotland,  though  not  in  England,  the  mother  nevsr 
succeeds  in  any  event,  or  any  relatives,  except 
brothers  and  sisters  german,  who  trace  through  her. 

There  is  also  an  important  difference  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  vesting  of  the  heritable  estate  of  a  deceased 
jRTson.  At  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  heritable 
estate  does  not  immediately  vest  in  the  heir,  but 
remains  in  an  intermediate  state,  then  c:dled  the 
hrredilas  jacens,  and  the  person  entitled  to  be  the 
heir  must  be  served  heir,  or  make  up  his  titles,  and 
enter  to  the  estate.  Several  relics  of  feudal  bar- 
barism still  exist  in  Scotland  on  this  subject,  though 
they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  complexity  and 
exjieuse  of  late  years.  The  general  rule  also  exists 
in  Scotland,  that  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  estates 
subject  to  his  ancestor's  debts  ;  indeed  he  is  prima 
facie  liable  for  all  the  debts,  though  far  exceeding 
the  projierty  left,  provided  such  heir  do  not  take 
certain  precautions  to  escape  this  tussive  repre- 
sentation, as  it  is  called  for  the  barbarous  maxim 
prevails,  hares  est  eadem  persona  cum  drfuncto.  The 
stejw  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  liability  in  such 
cases  are  matters  of  detail  not  necessary  to  be 
described  Another  important  distinction  exists  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  that  an  heir  need  not  be  born  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  in  England,  but  it  is  enough  if 
the  father  marries  the  mother  afterwards,  and  so 
legitimates  him. 

The  word  '  heir '  is  often  distinguished  into  several 
kinds.  Thus,  an  heir  by  tUstination  is  a  person  who 
is  pointed  out  by  a  certain  deed  to  succeed  in  a 
certain  order.  So  is  an  heir  of  provision.  An  heir- 
at-law  is  also  often  called  an  heir  of  line,  because  he 
succeeds  according  to  a  certain  line  or  order ;  and 
an  heir-general,  because  he  is  the  general  representa- 
tive of  the  ancestor,  in  contradistinction  to  an  heir- 
special,  who  is  pointed  oat  by  deed   An  heir  of 
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mltiil  is  the  person  who  succeeds  to  an  entailed 
estate  bv  virtue  of  the  deed  of  entail,  which  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  succession.  An  heir  of  conquest 
means,  ns  nltove  stated,  the  heir  of  an  ancestor  who 
acquired  the  estate  in  question  by  purchase,  and 
not  by  succession.    See  Succession. 

HEIR  AND  EXECUTOR,  a  short  phrase  to 
denote  that  branch  of  the  law  in  which  a  leading 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  kinds  of 
pro]>erty  left  by  a  deceased  jicrson,  viz.,  real  and 
personal.  All  a  man's  property  falls  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads.  If  real,  it  goes  to  the  heir-at- 
law  ;  if  jiersonal,  it  goes  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, i.ft»>n  call<*l  the  personal  representatives. 
In  Scotland,  the  same  leading  distinction  exists 
under  the  head  of  heritable  and  movable,  but  in 
Scotland  some  things  are  classed  among  heritable, 
which  in  England  would  not  Iks  classed  among  real 
property.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  a  lease  is  heritable 
property,  and  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  wbile  in 
England  it  is  personal,  and  goes  to  the  executor 
or  administrator.  So  annuities  in  England  are 
personalty,  and  in  Scotland  are  heritable  subjects, 
and  there  are  some  other  differences  not  easily  to 
be  explained  popularly. 

HEIR- APPARENT,  in  English  Law,  means  the 
person  who  is  certain  to  succeed  if  he  outlive  his 
ancestor;  thus  the  eldest  sou  is  so,  because  no  other 
person  can  ever  come  lietwcen  and  obtain  preced- 
ence. In  Scotland,  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  also 
popularly  in  this  sense,  but  the  words  'apparent 
heir,'  when  used  technically  there,  mean  quite  a 
different  thing,  viz.,  the  |ier*nn  who,  after  his 
ancestor's  death,  is  entitled  to  succeed,  provided  he 
make  up  his  titles,  but  who  has  not  yet  actually 
done  so.  The  apparent  heir  lias  a  year  to  deliberate, 
called  the  annus  d<libmimii,  whether  he  will  enter 
upon  the  property,  because  the  res|»>iisihility  is  so 
much  greater  in  Scotland  than  iu  England. 

HEIRESS  means  a  female  heir  when  there  are 
no  male  heirs  to  succee* L  Where  there  arc  several 
females,  all  sisters,  who  are  in  that  case  equally 
entitled,  they  are  sometimes  called  co-heiresses,  but 
more  prtqicrly  cojmrcenera  in  England,  and  Keira- 
portivnr.ri  in  Scotland. 

HEIRESS.  In  Heraldry,  a  lady  is  accounted  an 
heiress  if  she  has  no  brothers  who  leave  issue.  The 
husband  of  an  heiress  is  entitled  to  bear  her  arms  in 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  i.  e.,  a  small  escutcheon 
in  the  centre  of  his  paternal  shield,  and  the  children 
of  an  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their 
paternal  coat  Neither  practice  is  of  very  early 
introduction  in  heraldry.  See  Marshalling  of 
Akmh. 

HEIR-FEMALE  means  the  female  heir  con- 
nected through  a  female. 

HEIRLOOM,  in  English  Law,  means  certain 
chattels  which  go  to  the  heir-at-law  by  special 
custom,  and  have  already  come  through  several 
descents.  The  chattels  included  are  the  best  of 
everything,  as  pots,  pans,  tables,  &c  But  tho  right 
is  obscure.  The  word  is  more  frequently  used  now 
to  designate  some  chattel  which  a  testator  has 
bequeathed  to  the  person,  whoever  ho  may  be,  who 
is  to  take  the  real  estate.  In  Scotland,  a  somewhat 
similar,  but  by  no  means  identical  phrase  is  used, 
viz.,  heirship  movables,  which  is  a  wider  right,  and 
includes  the  best  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house 
of  a  iH-rson  who  left  heritable  property.  The  extent 
of  this  right  is  also  not  clearly  settled. 

HEIR-MALE  means  the  male  heir  connected 
through  a  male. 

HEIR-PRESU  MPTIVE,  in  English  Law,  means 
the  person  who  would  succeed  if  the  ancestor 


|  to  die  immediately,  but  who  may  ultimately  be 
!  displaced  if  the  ancestor  live  longer.  Thus,  an 
i  only  daughter  is  the  heir- presumptive  until  a  son 

■  is  born,  who  thereupon  displaces  her.  In  Scotland, 
j  though  the  phrase  is  also  used  popularly  in  this 

■  sense,  yet  in  its  technical  sense  it  means  the  person 
who  is  certain  to  be  heir  if  he  outlive  his  ancestor. 
In  short,  a  presumptive  heir  in  Scotland  would  be 
called  an  heir-apparent  in  England. 

HEIRS-PORTIONERS,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean 
either  two  or  more  females,  being  sisters,  or  sisters 
and  the  children,  male  and  female,  of  deceased 
sisters,  who  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  heritable 
estate.  Thus,  if  A  dies  leaving  three  daughters, 
all  three  succeed  equally  if  alive;  or  if  some  had 
already  died  leaving  children,  then  the  children 
represent  the  jwrent,  and  succeed  to  the  parent's 
share  along  with  the  surviving  sisters,  all  being 
called  heirs-portioners.  In  such  cases,  the  eldest 
hcir-portioner  is  entitled  to  the  mansion-house  over 
and  above  her  equal  share  of  the  rest.  She  alone 
also  takes  a  peerage  or  dignity,  if  there  is  any  in 
the  family.  In  England,  coparceners,  though  resem- 
bling heirs-portioners,  have  not  identical  rights. 
See  Paterson  s  Coinp.  of  E.  and  S.  Law,  s.  777. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVABLES.   See  Heirloom. 

HKL,  the  northern  goddess  of  the  dead,  who 
dwelt  beneath  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  sacred 
ash  Yggdrasil,  was  the  daughter  of  the  evil-hearted 
Loki  (q.  v.),  by  the  giantess  Angurboda.  Hel, 
together  with  her  brothers,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  the 
seq>ent  Jormundgand,  was  bred  up  in  the  giant's 
home  of  Jotunhciin,  where  she  remained,  till  at  the 
request  of  the  -Esir,  or  gods,  the  All-father  sent  for 
her  aud  her  brothers  ;  when,  knowing  that  by  their 
origin  these  children  must  prove  a  great  Bource  of 
calamity,  he  resolved  u|>on  their  destruction,  and 
after  casting  the  serpent  into  the  deep  ocean,  which 
surrounds  all  lands,  and  where  it  has  grown  so 
[  large  that  it  encircles  the  whole  world,  and  bites 
its  own  tail,  he  hurled  Hel  into  Nitiheim  (q.  v.),  and 
|  gave  her  authority  over  nine  worlds,  iu  which  she 
was  to  assign  places  to  all  who  die  of  sickness  and 
age.  Her  vast  abode  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure  with  massive  gates.  Her  dwelling  is 
Elindmr,  dark  clouds;  her  dish,  Jfungr,  hunger; 
her  knife,  SuiU,  starvation  ;  her  servants,  Gan.jl&ti, 
slow-moving ;  her  bed,  A' dir.  sickness  ;  and  hex 
curtains,  JitikiarulabOl,  splendid  misery.  She  is 
easily  recognised  by  her  heree  aspect,  and  her  half- 
black,  half  flesh-coloured  skin.  Ilel  was  inexorable, 
and  would  release  no  one  who  had  once  entered  her 
domain.   See  Bawkr. 

After  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity, the  ideas  personified  in  Hel  gradually  merged, 
among  all  the  races  of  northern  and  German  descent, 
in  the  local  conception  of  a  Hell,  or  thtrk  abode 
of  the  dead.  See  Thorpe's  Northern  MydicAoijy, 
Grimm's  Mytiiviogk. 

HELDER,  a  thriving  seaport  and  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Holland.  Nether- 
lands, stands  on  the  Marsdiep,  which  unites  the 
Zuider  Zee  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  separates 
North  Holland  from  TexeL  It  is  45  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Grand  Ship  Canal.  See  Amsterdam. 
H.  is  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  an 
enormous  dyke,  six  miles  in  length,  40  feet  broad 
at  the  top,  on  which  there  ia  a  good  road,  and 
which  presents  to  the  sea  a  sloping  side  of  200 
feet,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40.  This  dyre  is 
built  entirely  of  huge  blocks  of  Norwegian  grrnite. 
Here  alone,  along  tho  whole  coast,  is  deep  water 
found  close  to  the  shore,  a  fact  accounted  for  by 
the  rush  or  'race'  of  the  tide,  the  violence  of 
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which  is  so  great  hero  that  no  sand  is  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Fort  Kykduin  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  light-house.  In  1859,  536  vessels,  of 
134,912  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop, 
upwards  of  10,(100. 

HELEN,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  wife 
of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta.  According  to  the 
ancient  legend,  she  was  so  exceedingly  beautiful, 
th.it  at  the  age  of  ten  she  was  carried  off  by 
Theseus  and  Piritbous,  but  was  recovered  sub- 
sequently by  her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tyndareus  afterwards  engaged  her  suitors,  who  num- 
bered als.ut  30,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  unite  together 
to  aid  the  husband  whom  H.  should  choose,  in  case 
of  any  attempts  being  again  made  to  carry  her 
off.  In  accordance  with  this  oath,  her  husband, 
Mcnelaus,  when  she  was  afterwanls  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  summoned  all 
the  princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  stories  concerning  the  fate  of  H.  are  inexhaust- 
ible. The  ordinary  legend  states  that  after  the 
death  of  Paris,  she  Voluntarily  married  his  brother 
Deiphobus,  and  that  on  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  order 
to  recover  the  favour  of  Mcnclaus,  she  betrayed 
Deiphobus  into  his  hands.  On  the  fall  of  Troy, 
she  returned  with  Menelaus  to  Sparta ;  but  after 
his  death  was  driven  from  the  country,  ami  having 
gone  to  Rhodes,  was  there  murdered  by  the  queen 
of  the  island.  By  her  huslwnd  Mcuelaus,  she  had 
one  daughter,  Hcnnione.  Greek  artists  have  repre- 
sented her  in  their  works  as  the  prototype  of  female 
beauty,  anil  she  lias  frequently  been  celebrated  by 
the  tragedians  in  tlieir  dramatic  works. 

HE  LENA,  the  name  of  several  female  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
is  the  Empress  Helena,  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorua, 
and  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great  The  place  of 
her  birth  is  a  subject  of  controversy  :  according  to 
one  account,  she  was  born  in  Bithynia ;  but  the 
English  Church  historians  commonly  claim  her  as 
a  native  of  Britain,  to  which  opinion  some  proba- 
bility is  added  from  the  fact,  that  her  first-born 
son,  Constintine,  was  Isirn  in  that  couutry.  She 
became  a  Christian  during  the  youth  of  Constantine, 
and  it  is  thought  not  unlikely  that  her  example 
and  her  teaching  co  operated  with  public  motives  in 
determining  Constantine  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  not.  however,  till  after  the  defeat 
of  Maxentius  that  H.  formally  received  baptism. 
She  was  at  this  time  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  she 
survived  her  baptism  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  community 
by  her  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  her 
acts  of  piety  and  munificence.  Among  the 
:  events  of  her  Christian  life,  recorded  by 
olie  historians,  the  most  remarkablo  is  the 
discovery  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  time)  of 
the  cross  of  Our  Lord  (see  Holy  Places).  She 
died  in  the  year  328,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  326. — Two  other  royal  or  princely  ladies 
of  the  same  name  are  honoured  as  saints.  The  first, 
whose  honours  are  confined  to  the  Russian  Church, 
was  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Igor,  and  at  her 
baptism  in  Constantinople  (955),  changed  her 
original  name,  Olga,  into  Helena.  She  is  held  in 
the  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  Russian 
Church.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Skofde,  in 
West  Gothland,  and  lived  in  the  Pith  century. 

HELE'NA,  St,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  lonely  islands  in  trie  world,  is  situated  in 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat  15°  55'  &,  and  long.  5°  44'  W. 
Greatest  length  of  the  island,  10J  miles ;  breadth,  7 
miles;  area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  (I858j  MOO.  It 
is  630  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  the  island  of 


Ascension,  and  about  a  half  more  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  African  continent  The  island  was 
discovered  in  1502,  on  St  Helena's  Day  (22d  May), 
whence  its  name,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan 
de  Nova  Castella.  It  afterwanls  became  a  Dutch 
possession,  was  ceded  by  Holland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  made  over  by  them  to  the  British  crown  in 
1833.  Its  value  consisted  in  its  being  a  convenient 
halting- place  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  India 
— a  value  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ca(te  of 
Good  Hope  had,  ten  years  previously,  been  colonised 
by  the  Dutch.  On  the  outward  voyage,  however, 
it  was  not  available  for  sailing- vessels,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  easterly  trade-winds,  could 
reach  it  at  last  only  after  overshooting  it  far  both 
to  the  west  and  to  the  south ;  and  this  difficulty 
of  access  peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
Napoleon  Bonaj»arte,  who  hero  lingered  in  hopeless 
captivity  from  1815  to  1821.  The  nature  of  the 
coast,  too,  would  render  a  hostile  landing  next  to 
impracticable,  presenting,  as  it  does,  either  a  natur- 
ally scarped  face  of  cliffs  ranging  from  0(10  to  1200 
feet  high,  or  the  mouths  of  ravines  protected  l»v  forte 
and  other  military  works.  There  is  one  good  inlet, 
called  James's  Bay,  possessing  a  fine  harbour.  Here 
is  situated  James's  Town,  the  only  place  of  any  note 
in  the  island. 

About  0000  acres — one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface 
— are  available  for  cultivation,  but  not  more  than 
500  are  actually  under  cultivation  ;  while  uplands 
of  volcanic  origin,  rising  in  Diana's  Peak,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  to  the  height  of  27<H)  feet  feed 
large  numbers  of  goats.  There  are  several  plains, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Longwood,  where  stands 
the  house  in  which  Napoleon  lived.  Supplies  of 
provisions,  properly  so  called,  arc  mostly  imported, 
more  especially  for  the  resident  jiopulation. 

HE'LENSBURGH,  a  rising  town  and  favourite 
watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  from  which 
it  is  four  miles  distuit,  and  23  miles  west-north- 
west of  Glasgow  by  railway.  It  was  founded  in 
1777  by  Sir  James  ('olquhoun,  and  named  after  his 
wife  Helen.  In  1858,  direct  railway  communica- 
tion was  opened  up  between  H.  and  Dumbarton  and 
Glasgow,  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  greatly 
increased.  Pop  (1801)  4613;  but  in  summer,  the 
numbers  are  nearly  doubled. 

HELI'ACAL  RISING  (from  Or.  hdiat,  the  sun). 
A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when  it  riBes  just 
before  the  sun.  When  the  sun  approaches  a  star 
which  is  near  the  ecliptic,  the  star  becomes  for  a 
season  invisible — the  heavens  being  too  bright  in 
the  quarters  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  the  times  of 
its  rising  and  setting,  to  allow  it  to  be  seen.  But 
when  the  sun,  progressing  in  its  orbit,  separates 
from  the  star,  and  the  latter  begins  to  rise  first,  it 
in  time  rises  so  much  earlier  than  the  sun,  as  just 
to  be  visible  before  daylight  It  is  then  said  to  rise 
heliacally. 

HELIA'NTHUS.  See  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
and  Sunflower. 

HELI'CIDjE  (Gr.  Aeftr,  a  spiral),  a  large  family 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  the  order  I'ulmonaia, 
and  of  which  Snails  (q.  v.)  are  familiar  examples. 
The  order  is  distinguished  by  having  part  of  the 
mantle  cavity  formed  into  an  air-sac  or  lung.  The 
H.  are  land  molluscs.  They  have  a  spiral  shell, 
into  which  the  body  of  the  animal  can  be  with- 
drawn. Most  of  the  species  pretty  much  resemble 
the  common  snails  in  their  habits,  feeding  on  vege- 
table substances  of  various  kinds,  and  often  y 
troublesome  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
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HELICON,  a  mountain,  or  rather  &  mountain-  1 
range  in  the  south-west  of  the  province  of  Boeotia, 
.a  Greece,  may  Iw  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  range  of  Parnassus.  It  wan  celebrated  by 
ancient  poets  as  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Muses. 
The  loftiest  summit  (now  called  Paleovuvi)  is  about 
5000  feet  hi^h.  At  the  bottom  of  H.  stood  the 
village  of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the  , 
seat  of  the  earliest  school  of  poetry  in  Greece.  In 
ascending  the  mountain  from  Ascra  (now  Pyrg&ki), 
the  traveller  passes  the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe, 
the  waters  of  which  were  fabled  to  bestow  inspira- 
tion. The  (trove  of  the  Muses  is  sumxwed  to  have  | 
been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mirauduli,  oue  of  the  summits  of  Helicon.  Leake 
consider*  that  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  church 
and  couvent  of  St  Nicholas.  Twenty  stadia  alsive 
this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippocreue,  proltahly  the 
modern  Makariotissa,  where  there  is  still  a  fi.no 
spring.  ! 

HELIGOLAND,  or  HELGOLAND  (Holy 
Land |,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea.  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  is  situated  about  35  or  40  miles 
north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  lat  54"  11' 
N.,  and  Ions.  7°  AT  E  It  is  about  a  mile  lone; 
from  north  to  south,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
east  to  west,  one-filth  of  a  square  mile  in  superficial 
area,  and  about  2  J  miles  in  circumference.  Tho 
island  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter ; 
the  former.  '  The  Olierland.'  is  a  rock  200  feet  in 
height,  and  4200  paces  in  circumference,  on  which 
stands  a  town  of  350  houses,  and  2800  inhabitants ; 
the  latter,  '  Saudy  Island,'  is  a  patch  of  shore  with 
60  houses  south-east  of  the  cliff,  and  communi- 
cating with  it  by  a  flight  of  173  steps.  The  surging 
of  the  sea,  which  has  already  greatly  diminished 
the  size  of  the  island,  is  fast  consuming  its  shores, 
and  will  proltably.  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  sand-bank.  H.  has  two  good 
ports,  one  on  its  north,  and  another  on  its  south 
side.  The  inhabitants  are  sup]>orted  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  commerce,  by  serving  as  pilots,  and 
by  the  strangers  who  visit  H.  for  the  excellent 
aea-bathing  Sandy  Island  affords.  A  light-house 
stands  on  the  cliir  near  the  village.  There  is  also 
a  prison,  but  it  is  never  occupied.  The  annual 
value  of  the  fisheries  is  about  £5000,  and  the 
chief  products  are  lobsters  nud  haddocks.  H.  is  an 
im|>oitant  place  in  time  of  war,  and  commands  the 
German  trade  in  the  North  Sea.  The  island,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Danes  in  1807, 
and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1814,  has  an 
English  governor,  but  the  internal  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  council  of  the  islanders.  Four  batteries, 
manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers,  are  mounted 
on  the  cliff.  The  British  establishment  maintained 
on  H.  costs  about  i-'lOOO  a  year.  Steam-boats  ruu 
between  this  and  Hamburg.— H.  was  auciently 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Hertha,  and  was  the  island  to 
which  the  trilte  of  the  Angli,  who  inhabited  the  i 
mainland  opposite,  went  to  perform  religious  rites 
in  her  honour.  On  a  map  discovered  by  Sir  William 
Gell,  the  situation  of  many  temples,  villages,  and 
large  tracts  of  country,  are  delineated,  all  of 
which  were  swallowed  up  by  tho  sea,  between  700 
A.D.  and  1200  A.B.,  according  to  D'Anville.  The 
sea  continued  its  encroachments,  and,  before  the  : 
end  of  the  17th  c.,  had  submerged  several  churches  . 
and  monastic  establishments.  Christianity  was  first , 
preached  here  by  St  Willibrod  in  the  7th  c.,  after 
whose  time  the  island  received  its  present  name 
Before  this,  it  was  called  Fosetisland,  from  the  j 
Frisian  goddess,  Foseta,  who  had  a  temple  here,  . 
The  inhabitants  of  H.  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
differing  both  in  race  and  occupation — the  one  being 
the  other  merchants,  cultivators,  &c.  Tho 


fishers, 


first  are  Frisians,  and,  true  to  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Sea  lungs  of  old,  hold  land-labour 
in  utter  contempt :  they  are  bold  and  hardy 
sailors,  and  display  great  patience  and  endurance 
under  privation.  The  merchant  class  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Hamburg  and  other  places  on 
the  mainland,  or  their  descendants.  The  Frisian 
delights  to  call  himself  'an  Englishman,'  but  will 
by  no  means  allow  that  title  to  his  neighbour  tho 
merchant  The  Frisians  are  a  tall,  muscular  race, 
simple  in  their  habits ;  while  their  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  primitive  in  tho  extreme, 

HELIOCE'NTRIC,  a  terrain  Astronomy,  signify- 
ing  that  the  sun  (Gr.  ftelioe),  is  taken  as  the  centre 
of  reference  or  view.  It  is  opposed  to  geocentric, 
which  means  that  the  earth  is  taken  for  centre. 
Thus,  the  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  is  it* 
place  as  seen  from  tho  sun :  its  geocentric,  its 
place  as  seen  from  tho  earth. 

HELIODO'RUS,  the  earliest  and  best  of  tho 
Greek  romance  writers,  was  born  at  Emesa,  in  Syria, 
in  the  4th  c  a.d.  He  says  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  who  were  priests  "of  the  sun,  but  he  was 
himself  a  Christian,  and  became  Bishop  of  Trikka,  in 
Thessaly.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  arc  not 
known.  The  work  by  which  he  is  known  is  entitled 
^Et/tioplrt.  It  was  written  in  his  youth,  and 
extends  to  ten  books.  It  narrates  in  poetic  prose, 
at  time*  with  almost  epic  beauty  and  simplicity,  the 
loves  of  Tbeagencs  and  Charicleia.  The  work  is 
distinguished  from  the  later  Greek  romances  not 
more  by  its  original  vigour  than  by  its  pure  morality. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Mitscherlich  in 
his  Scnplores  Gr<rci  Erotici  (1799),  and  the  Greek 
Conic*  (Paris,  1804).  The  Jithiopica  has  been 
translated  into  most  modem  languages. 

HELIOGA'BALUS.    See  Eiaoabalcs. 

HELIO' METER,  ' sun  measurer '  (from  htlio*, 
the  sim,  aud  »w#/ron,  a  measure),  is  an  instrument 
invented  by  AL  Botiguer  in  1747,  by  means  of 
which  the  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy.  As  improved  by 
Dolland,  the  objeot-lens  of  the  instrument  is  in  two 
halves,  each  of  which  will  form  a  perfect  image  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-piece ;  and  the  images  may  be 
made  to  diverge,  coincide,  or  overlap  each  other,  by 
varying  the  distance  between  the  half-lenses,  If 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  to  be  measured,  the  two 
lenses  are  adjusted  so  that  the  images  may  touch 
each  other,  then  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  two  object-glasses  measured  in  seconds  gives 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  The  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  this  instrument  was  contested  by  Mr  Servington 
Savery,  who  had  submitted  a  similar  instrument  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1743.  Fraunhofer 
has  made  many  remarkable  improvements  on  this 
instrument 

HELIO'POLIS  SY'RIJi   Sec  Baaxbek. 

HE'LIOS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  sun  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Sol),  who  was  looked  upon 
and  worshipped  as  a  gent  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  a  son  of  the  Titan  Hy]>erion,  and  of 
Theia  or  Euryphaesaa,  and  is  described  by  tho 
same  poet  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men. 
He  rises  in  the  cast,  from  the  marshy  borders 
of  Ocean  us,  into  whose  dark  abysses  he  also  sinks 
at  evening.  The  later  poets,  however,  give  him 
a  splendid  palace  in  the  east,  somewhere  below 
Colchis,  and  describe  him  as  being  conveyed,  after 
the  termination  of  the  burning  labours  of  the  day,  in 
a  winged  boat  of  gold,  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  sea  back  to  Colchis.  After  the  time  of  j£schylna, 
he  began  to  be  identified  with  Apollo  or  Pho-bus, 
but  the  identification  was  never  fully 
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His  worship  was  widely  spread.  He  had  temples  in 
Corinth,  Argos,  Trcezene,  Kli*,and  many  other  cities, 
but  his  principal  seat  was  Rhodes,  where  a  four- 
team  was  annually  sacrificed  to  him.  In  addition,  it 
was  customary  'to  offer  up  white  lamU  or  boars  on 
his  altars.  The  animals  sacred  to  him  were  horses, 
wolves,  cocks,  and  eagles.  Sculpture  represents  him, 
for  the  most  part,  as  riding  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  hoi 


HELIOTROPE  {Hel'wtropium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Bomyinnt  (o.  v.) ;  of  the  section, 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  onter,  Ehrrtiacetr,  the 
fruit  separating  only  when  rij>e  into  four  carpels. 
Many  of  the  species  have  fragrant  flowers.  The 
Peruvian  IL  \H.  P'Tuviamim),  a  small  shrub, 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  high,  with  oblong-lance- 
olate wrinkled  leaves,  and  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is 
in  almost  universal  cultivation  for  its  fragrance, 
which  resembles  that  of  vanilla.  The  European 
or  Common  H.  (//.  Eurojxxum),  a  native  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Euro|>e.  is  an  annual  with  small 
white,  or  rarely  pale  red,  flowers.  Important  heal- 
ing jK»wers  were,  once  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  in 
cases  of  cancerous  and  scrofulous  sores ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, astringent  and  mucilaginous.  Many  hybrid 
hehotr>>{»es  are  now  to  be  seen  in  flower- gardens  and 
green -houses,  exhibiting  great  variety  in  the  size 
and  Ci  .lour  of  their  flowers.  They  delight  in  a  rich, 
light  sod.  The  shrubby  kin<ls  are  generally  pro|>a- 
gated  by  cuttings.  Large  quantities  of  the  flowers 
are  used  by  jierfumers  fur  making  scents. — Classical 
fable  accounts  for  the  name  H.  (Or.  hrliot,  the  sun, 
and  lr*po.  to  turn),  by  representing  Clytia  as  turned 
into  this  flower  through  gazing  at  Apollo. 

HELIOTROPE  and  HELIOSTAT,  names 
applied  to  instruments  used  by  surveyors  for 
rendering  distant  stations  distinctly  visible.  This 
is  managed  by  placing  a  mirror  at  the  distant 
station,  and  adjusting  it  so  that  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  (arranged  beforehand),  the  light 
of  the  sun  Bhall  be  reflected  from  the  mirror 
directly  to  the  surveyor's  station.  The  surveyor 
must  make  his  olwervation  almost  at  the  instant 
he  see*  the  glancing  of  the  mirror,  as  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  sun's  position  in  the  heavens 
pr>*iuces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror.  Gauss  (q.  v.) 
invented  such  an  instrument  about  1S2I,  which  is 
used  abroaiL  esjiecially  in  America,  for  geodetic 
surveys,  and  is  said  to  possess  such  power,  that 
a  mirror  one  inch  square  is  visible  eight  miles 
off.  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  appears  as  a 
brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  two  miles;  while 
some  heliotropes  have  been  used  so  powerful  as 
to  be  visible  nearly  80  miles  olF.  The  term 
Helioatat,  applied  by  Captain  Drummond  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  him  for  the  same  puqwse, 
more  properly  belongs  to  an  instrument  invented 
by  S  Graveaande,  consisting  of  an  equatorial 
revolving  on  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the  sun,  when 
once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  con- 
tinues steadily  fixed  there.  Drummond's  heliostat 
is  chiefly  used  in  Britain. 

HELIOTROPE,  or  BLOODSTONE,  a  variety  of 
chalcedony  or  of  jasper,  of  a  green  colour  with  red 
spot*.  The  finest  heliotropes  consist  of  chalcedony, 
and  are  translucent,  at  least  at  the  edges  ;  the  jasper 
bloodstones  are  opaque.  H.  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  mineral  are  brought  from  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
obtained  it  chiefly  from  Ethiopia  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  much  used  for  boxes,  seals,  tec. ;  and  those 
are  moat  valued  in  which  the  ground 
is  beautiful,  and  the  spots  bright  and  well 


distributed.  It  was  much  used  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  engraving  of  sacred 
subjects,  the  figures  being  so  managed  that  the  red 
spots  should  represent  drops  of  blood.  Different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  11., 
none  of  them  satisfactory. 

HELL  (Heb.  Sherd,  Or.  Hade*,  Sax.  Hell,  Ger. 
H&Ur),  originally  a  cavern  or  deep  and  dark  abyss, 
and  sometimes  applied  (as  Gen.  xxxvii.  35 ;  Job 
xiv.  13)  to  the  grave,  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  place,  or  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  souls 
of  those  who,  having  failed  during  life  to  fulfil 
the  essential  obligations  impmod  by  the  natural  op 
the  positive  divine  law,  are  consigned  to  a  state  of 
punishment  or  purgation.  With  the  same  unanimity 
which  has  existed  as  to  a  Btate  of  reward  after 
death  (see  Heaven),  almost  all  the  various  religions, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  number  among  their 
most  prominent  doctrines  the  belief  of  a  state  of 
punishment  after  death— the  nature  of  which  is 
variously  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  each  rwligiou—  for  unexpiated  gudt.  Among 
early  Christian  writers,  the  word  hell  is  variously 
employed,  sometimes  to  signdy  a  place  of  tem- 
porary purgation,  in  which  sense  it  comprehends 
the  Roman  Catholic  Purgatory  (q.  v.) ;  sometimes 
the  place  (Llmliiut  1'atrum)  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  just  of  the  old  law  awaited  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  was  to  complete  their  felicitv;  tome- 
tinu*  the  place  in  which  unbaptized  children  are 
believed  to  be  detained,  on  account  of  the  stain 
of  Unremitted  original  sin;  and  lastly,  the  prison 
of  those  who  die  stained  with  the  personal  guilt  of 
grievous  sin.  Many  controversies,  which  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  here,  have  arisen  about  the 
details  of  this  doctrine,  as  to  the  place,  the  nature, 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  helL  It  will 
lie  enough  to  say  that,  although  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  the  popular  notions  of  the  various  Christian 
communities,  the  place  of  hell  would  seem  to  be 
assigned  to  the  interior  abysses  of  the  earth,  or  to 
the  depths  of  the  intenuundane  spaces,  yet  even 
the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  all  their  rigorous  precision  of  detail,  and  still 
more  those  of  other  communions,  have  abstained 
from  any  formal  declaration  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether 
it  is  coutined  to  the  'pain  of  loss'— that  is,  to 
the  remorseful  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  the 
presence  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven— Of 
whether  and  to  what  degree  it  further  includes  the 
'pain  of  sense,'  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and  it  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  Eastern  Church  altogether 
rejects  the  idea  of  punishment  of  sense.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake;  both  churches  agree  that 
the  punishment  of  hell  includes  the  '  pain  of  sense,' 
the  controversy  between  them  having  regarded  not 
the  existence  of  the  pain  of  sense,  but  certain 
questions  as  to  its  nature,  and  especially  whether 
it  consists  in  material  tire,  a  point  which,  in  the 
decree  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  at  the  councd  of  Florence,  was  left 
undecided.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternity  of  the  punishment  of  hell  dates  from  an 
early  period,  Ongen  and  his  school  having  taught 
that  the  punishment  of  hell  was  but  purgatorial 
in  its  object ;  that  its  purifying  effect  hiving  once 
been  attained,  the  punishment  would  cease  tor  all, 
even  for  the  devds  themselves ;  and  that  its  duration 
in  each  case  is  projortioned  to  the  guilt  of  the 
individual.  This  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  was  the  well- 
known  Origenistic  theory  of  the  apocatastant,  to 
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which  so  many  of  the  early  writers  refer.  It 
*m  rejected,  however,  by  the  common  judgment 
of  antiquity,  and  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople— a  condemnation 
found,  d  on  the  literal  sense  of  many  passages  of 
the  Scripture  (see  Matt.  xvi»L  8;  xxv.  41  and  46; 
Mark  ix.  43  ;  Luke  in.  7  ;  2  Thess.  i  9  ;  ApoC.  xx.  10, 
Ac) ;  ami  in  the  controversies  Wtween  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ment*) of  hell,  the  belief  of  their  eternity,  in  the 
most  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  always  recog- 
nised as  a  common  doctrine  of  both.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  (Mama  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  damned 
(see  Matt  v.  22,39,  30;  x.  28;  xviil  9;  xxiL  13; 
Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  James  iii.  6).  The 
latter  word,  indeed,  unlike  the  Hebrew  S/uol  and 
the  Greek  Hadte,  is  never  found  in  any  other  signi- 
fication than  that  of  the  place  of  punishment  of  the 
■inner  after  deatli. 

HKLL  GATE,  or  HURL  GATE,  named  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  IfrUe  Gat,  is  a  dan- 
gerous pass  in  the  East  River,  l>etween  Great  Barn 
Inland  and  Long  Island,  east  of  the  centre  of  New 
York  Island,  United  States,  America.  At  certain 
stages  of  the  tide,  there  are  whirlpool!  which  throw 
liecalmcd  vessels  on  pointed  rocks,  but  these  rocks 
have  lately  been  removed,  and  the  navigation 
rendered  safe  by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which 
consists  in  merely  sinking  the  jiowder  on  to  the 
rock,  and  exploding  it  by  an  electric  spark. 


in  the  treatment  of  madness  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  root  is  the  jiart  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  is  imported  into  this  countrv  from 

It 


HE'LLAS.  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes, 
in  linn  *°  l"*4  received  o_ 

,  afterward*,  under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well- 
known  district  of  Thcsaaly.  The  ancients  also  some- 
times applied  this  name  to  the  whole  of  Thcssaly. 
With  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  |>cople  southw  ards, 
the  term  embraced  a  gradually  increasing  territory, 
until  it  came  to  denote  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece 
or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Livadin).  >  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  included 
under  the  designation  ;  and  finally,  II.  came  to  be 
used  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  compre" 
whole  uf  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies.—  The 
Hkllenkh,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
ancient  Pelasgians,  received  tins  name  in  the  Mief 
that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  sou  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,"or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe, 
and  the  father  of  .Eolus,  Dorus,  and  XuthuB,  was 


Christmas  Rose  (Hdkloru*  nitjrr). 

of  two  parts—  the  rhizome  or  root  stock, 
ne  nei.enee,   ftnd  t),c  fibn,  aris|     fran  jt    The  former  is  nearly 
accordmg  to  the  received  opinion,  ™.£^\*™»>   hall  an  inch  thick,  several  inches  long,  and  knotty, 

with  transverse  ridges  and  slight  longitudinal  utriie; 
the  latter  arc  numerous,  cylindrical,  brown  exter- 
nally, and  whitish  internally.  The  taste  is  slight 
at  tirst,  then  bitter  and  acrid.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  root  is  not  very  accurately  known. 
It  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present  day,  but 
it  has  l>een  found  of  service  (1)  in  mania,  melan- 
cholia, and  epilejusy ;  (2)  as  an  emmenagogue  ;  (3) 
came  w  uc  hl  droj-MV  — its  action  as  a  drastic  purgative,'  and  its 
,  e"  stimulating  effect  on  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  render- 

ing it  useful  ;  (4)  in  chronic  skin  diseases ;  and  (5) 
as  au  anthelmintic.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  act  as  a  sharp  purgative.  The  tinc- 
ture, which  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  spirit,  is 
usually  given  when  its  action  as  an  emmenagogue 
is  required.  In  an  excessive  dose,  it  acts  as  a 
narcotic  acrid  jKtison,  and  causes  vomiting,  purging. 


aaid  to  have  been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  faint- 
country  between  the  rivers  I  eneiua  IiaraiyBu,  and  _  death. -Sri netno   H.  (//. 


over  all  the 
and  Asopus. 

HE'LLEBORE,  a  name  applied  to  two  very 
different  genera  of  plants.  The  genus  to  which 
it  more  projterly  belongs,  and  to  which  it  has 
belonged,  since  very  ancient  times,  HdUbdrua,  is  of 
the  natural  order  flanunculaceec,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  calyx  of  ft"  persistent  sepals,  often  resembling 

Iietals ;  a  corolla  of  8  or  10  very  short,  tubular, 
lOney-Becrvtiiig  petals ;    numerous  stamens  and 
3—10  pistils  ;  a  leathery  ca|»ule,  and  seeds  arranged 


hills  and 


in  the 


faetidua)  grows 

south  and  west  of  Europe,  in  some  of  the  chalk 
districts  of  England,  and  m  several  places  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  green 
flowers  somewhat  tinged  with  purple.  The  stem  is 
many-flowered  and  leafy. — Green  H.  (II.  wrvfi*), 
also  found  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  has 
a  leafy  stem,  with  a  few  large  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  The  celebrated  H.  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  a  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  the 


in  two  rows.  The  species  are  perennial  herbaceous  ]  Levant,  H  oritntalia  or  H.  ojficinalia ;  all  the 
plants,  mostly  European,  generally  with  a  short  species,  however,  have  similar  medicinal  qualities, 
root-stock  ;  the  stem  mostly  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  \  From  the  abundance  of  the  plaut  around  the  city 
but  sometimes  very  leafy  ;  the  leaves  more  or  less  of  Anticyra,  hypoohondriacal  persons  were  said  to 
evergreen,  lol>ed,  the  flowers  terminal  A  familiar  >  need  a  visit  to  Anticyra.— Closely  allied  to  the 
example  of  this  genus  is  the  Black  H. — so  genus  Heileborua  is  Eruntltis,  in  which  the  flowers 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  roots — or  Christmas  arc  surrounded  with  an  involucre,  and  have  a 
Rose  (//-  niijrr),  a  favourite  in  our  flower-gardens,  |  deciduous  calyx.     A  well-known  species  is  the 

Winter  H.,  or  Winter  Aconite  [K.  hyemalia),  of 
our  gardens,  whose  yellow  flowers,  raised  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground,  deck  the  flowvr- 
lK»rder  about  the  same  time  with  snowdrop*.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  midland  parts  of  Europs,  but 


because  its  large  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
winter.  The  leaves  are  all  radical ;  the  stalks 
generally  one-flowered ;  the  flowers  white  or  tinged 
with  red.  Black  H.  formerly  enjoyed  a  higher 
as   a  medicinal   agent  than  it 


uigi 
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HELLENIST 


naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Britain.    It  loves 
ahaily  places. 

White  H.  ( \'eratrum  aUmm)  Wongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  M<lanihaw<K.  Tho  genus  has  polygamous 
flowers,  with  6-leaved  i>eriauth,  6  stamens,  3  pistils 
cohering  at  the  base,  a  3- horned  capsule  separating 
into  3  many-seeded  follicles,  and  coinpresseil  seeds 
wiuged  at  the  apex.  White  H.  has  a  leafy  stem, 
sometimes  4  feet  high,  ovate- oblong  leaves,  a  long 
terminal  com|>ound  panicle,  and  yellowish-white 
flowers.  It  aliuunds  in  the  mountains  of  the  centre 
and  south  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  Britain. 
The  root  was  once  much  use*!  in  medicine,  but 
now  rarely,  altliough  it  seems  to  act  powerfully 
in  some  diseases.  It  is  a  very  acrid  and  active 
poison.  Its  powder  is  used  to  destroy  lice,  and 
by  gardeners  for  killing  caterpillars.  A  decoctiou  c|  |  Dutc 
and  ointment  of  it  are  sometimes  used  in  itch  and  1  (^nai  Gf  y 
ring-worm.  Caution  is  necessary  even  in  handling 
the  powder  of  White  H.,  and  very  unpleasant 
eflTects  ensue  from  its  getting  into  the  eyes  or  nose. 
— Aukiucax  H.,  or  Swamp  H.  (I\  rim/r),  known 
also  as  Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  in 
damp  grounds  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Its  root 
has  pro|>erties  similar  to  those  of  white  hellebore. 
These  properties  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  an 
alkaloid  called  Veratria. 

HE'LLKNIST  (Gr.  HMevUlet),  the  name  given 
to  those  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  Judea,  who,  either  by  birth 
or  by  residence,  and  by  tho  adoption  of  the  Greek 


idioms  which  were  the  native  modes  of  speech  of  the 
Greek-speaking  Hebrews. 

The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  schools  will 
be  traced  under  the  head  of  the  Nfx»-PI-ATON10 
Philosophy.-  See   Frankcl,  Monat*chrij\  (1835); 
also  Winer,  Grammatii  (Us  JV.  TtsL  Sprachidiomt 
(2d  edition). 
HE  LLESPONT.   See  Dardanelles. 
HELLEVOETSLUI'S,  or  HEL VO ETSLU Y'B, 
a  well-known  fortified  seajiort  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on 
the  Hiring  Vlict,  an  arm  of  the  Mans,  on  the  island 
of  Voorne,  17  miles  south- west  of  Rotterdam.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  as  well  as  an  arsenal, 
docks,  and  a  naval  school,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
h  naval  stations.    By  means  of  the  New 


oorden,  leading  from  the  Mass  to  H.,  and 
so  out  to  sea,  large  vessels  avoid  the  shallow  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mans.  H.  is  to  Rotterdam  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas  what  the  Holder  is  to 
Amsterdam  and  the  Zuidcr  Zee.  Here  William 
HI.  embarked  for  England,  November  11,  1688. 
Pop.  3000. 

HELLI'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Albacetc,  and  40  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  district  near  tho 
eastern  kink  of  the  Mundo,  a  tributary  of  tho 
Segura.  Its  houses  are  for  the  moat  part  neatly 
painted,  am),  unlike  most  Spanish  towns,  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.    In  the  vicinity  are 


or  uy  itnuciim  ,         "j  *"«  .-."i...—.  «.  — ~   alr  ot  eomtorc  ana  cleanliness,    an  me  vicinity  are 

language,  manners,  and  usages,  were  regarded  as  j  proau(,tivc  roval  sulphur  mine*    Pop.  10,200. 
Greeks,  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrews  pr.q>erly ;  so  ,  -  Affa 

called,  whether  of  Palestine  or  of  the  l>^rtio,  '  ratU8  of  a  shin.  This  apparatus 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  improperly  restricted  :  .  ^  t  ,i:„*.;  _.^..L.  „..U„. 


improperly  restricted 


to  persons  of  Greek  parentage  or  descent ;  but  lik 
untile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  mark 
a  class  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  habits  and  i 


consists 


>paratus  oi    a   .ship.     litis  nnpa 
f  three  <listinct  portions—  the  rudder,  the 


,t„  !  tiller,  and  the  wheel  ;  although  in  boats  and  small 
)ther  Gentile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  marks  \   t    ,  .   .,•>  ,,  ,  rr.t_  _ 


vessels  the  wheel  is  ordinarily  disjtensed  with.  The 

rudder  is  the  instrument  acting  directly  upon  the 
lantruaiTe  of  Greece  rather  than  by  Greek  descent,  i  ...         .      .       .  *      ,  f  -'    1  ...  . 

jAng\i.iL;c  vn  yiw-vi.  iavh.<  <.  r  water,  and  its  mode  of  action  ami  form  will  he 

The  Hellenists,  in  this  sense,  formed  a  distinct  Inxly, 


and  stood  in  a  relation  of  rivalry,  if  not  of  antag- 
onism to  the  Hebrews  (see  Acts  vi.  1,  and  ix.  211). 
There  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  Hellenes 
(Greeks— from  Hellas,  q.  v.)  and  Hellenist*.  The 
latter  might,  it  is  true,  be  Hellenes  by  birth,  but  the 
prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  was  rather 
the  adoption  or  affectation  of  Greek  manners  and 
language  than  Greek  parentage  or  blood 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  tho  Jews 
of  the  Disjiersion  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  it  was  among  the 
Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  that  tho  Hellentsing 
tendency  found  its  freest  development ;  and  it  is 
to  that  city  that  wc  must  refer  the  formation  as 
well  of  that  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
which  is  known  as  tho  Hellenistic,  as  of  that 
singularly  acute  and  sj*eulative  philosophy  which 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  those  early 
Christian  schools,  of  which  Origen  is  the  most 
famous  exponent. 

The  really  characteristic  clement  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek  consists  in  its  foreign,  and  especially  its 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  Although 
it  was  in  its  origin  a  purely  popular  form  of  the 
language,  yet  its  being  employed  in  the  Alexandrian 
orSeptuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  lias 
given  to  it  all  the  fixedness  and  definite  character 
of  a  written  language.  The  Hellenisms  of  the 
Septuagint  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  again  present  some 
point*  of  discrepancy  with  those  of  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers;  but  there  are  certain  leading  character- 
istics common  to  them  all.  which  constitute  the 
distinctive  forms  of  the  dialect,  and  which  may  also 
be  described  as  peculiarities  of  structure  ami  forms 
of  thought  derived  from  those  Hebrew  or  ' 


described  under  IIvdukk  (ti.  v.).  The  tiller  is  a 
lever,  formed  into  a  handle,  by  moans  of  which  the 
steersman  can  greatly  multiply  on  tho  rudder  (the 
jtorition  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  fulcrum, 
the  hinges)  the  power  he  exerts  against  the  long 
end  of  the  tiller.  The  wheel  is  an  ordinary  wheel 
and  axle,  moving  the  long  cud  of  the  tiller  from 
side  to  side  by  the  agency  of  ropes,  again  multi- 
plying the  ]K>wer,  and  being  otherwise  convenient  as 
occupying  a  smaller  space  on  the  upper  deck  than, 
the  long  tiller  (in  this  ease  )>olow)  would  have  taken. 
The  principles  of  Steering  (q.  v.)  will  be  given  under 
that  head.  To  'put  up  the  helm,'  is  to  let  the  ship 
go  more  fully  from  the  w  ind  ;  w  hile  to  '  put  down 
the  helm,'  is  to  exercise  a  contrary  effect,  and  to 
bring  up  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind. 

HELMET,  in  Heraldry.  From  the  early  simple 
form  known  as  the  Norman,  the  helmet,  at  a  later 
period,  came  to  vary  in  shape  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  person  who  wore  it,  and  heln 

Helmets. 


/  2  *  4 

Kinf.  Noble.  Knight  Expire. 

were  set  over  coats  of  arms  to  boar  the  crest,  and 
indicate  by  their  form  the  rank  of  the  Ixsarer.  The 
part  of  the  helmet  which  opens  to  shew  the  face 
is  called  the  riser  or  Ixftv  r  (to  allow  of  drinking). 
The  following  forms  of  helmet  are  in  use  in  English 
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HELMET— H  ELM  ONT. 


heraldry  :  L  Tlie  helmet  assigned  to  the  king  and 

princes  of  the  blood-royal,  which  is  full-faced, 
composed  of  gold  lined  with  crimson,  and  has  the 
vi-uir  divided  l>y  six  projecting  liarn.  2.  The  helmet 
of  the  nobility,  of  steel,  with  five  bars  of  gold. 
When  pliced  on  the  shield,  it  is  exhibited  in 
profile.  '.I.  Knights  and  baronets  have  the  full- 
laoed  steel  helmet  with  the  visor  thrown  back  and 
Without  liars.  4.  The  helmet  of  enquires,  always 
represented  in  profile,  of  steel  with  the  visor  closed. 
These  distinctions  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
A  much  greater  variety  of  helmets  is  in  use  in  con- 
tinental heraldry.  A  helmet  is  never  placed  over 
the  arms  of  any  woman  except  the  sovereign. 

HKLMET.  a  covering  of  metal  or  leather  to 
protect  the  head  in  warfare.  The  earlier  Greek 
and  Roman  helmets,  as  shewn  by  many  extant 
sculptures,  were  surmounted  by  plumes,  but  unlike 
their  modern  successors,  did  not  protect  the  face. 
During  the  middle  ages,  helmets  were  made  of  the 


from  a  Sriwlmen  at  Goodrich  Court,  engraved  in  Skclton'a  Armour. 


finest  steel,  often  inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided 
witli  ban*  and  flaps,  to  cover  the  face  in  action, 
and  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times.  As 
the  employment  of  firearms  became  more  general, 
helmet*  naturally  lost  their  utility,  especially  as 
regarded  the  face.  Those  still  remaining  are  in 
military  matters  limited  for  the  most  part  to  heavy 
cavalry,  afford  no  protection  to  the  face,  and  must 
be  considered  aa  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 
Firemen  wear  a  heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and 
brass,  to  protect  them  aa  far  as  jiosaihle  from  falling 
ruins  at  conflagrations.  In  India  and  other  hot 
climates,  helmeta  of  white  felt,  with  the  additional 
screen  of  rolls  of  linen,  are  constantly  worn  by 
military  men,  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

HELMHOLTZ,  Herman*,  ono  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  was 
born  at  Potsdam,  in  August  1821.  He  was  at  first 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  then  assistant  in  the  Berlin 
Anatomical  Museum,  and  has  since  been  professor  of 

E'lysiology,  from  18-19  at  Konigslicrg,  from  1855  at 
inn,  and  from  1858  at  Heidelberg.  Holding  a  very 
high  place  among  physiologists,  EE  is  no  less  distin- 
guished in  ex|ierimental  and  mathematical  physics. 
His  physiological  works  arc  principally  connected 
with  the  eve  and  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  we 
have  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  Physiological  Optics, 
hi*  Speculum  for  the  Examination  of  the  Ketina,  his 
Discourse  on  Human  Vision  ;  and  various  papers  on 
the  menu  of  measuring  small  ]>eriods  of  time,  and 
their  application  to  find  the  rate  of  propagation  of 
nerve-disturbances.  Of  a  semi-physical  nature  we 
have  his  Analysis  of  the  Sjieetram,  his  explana- 
tion of  Vowel  Sounds  [Klangfarhc  d*r  Yomlen, 
see  Socnd)  ;  and  his  papers  on  the 
Ml 


of  Energy  with  reference  to  Muscular  Action.  Ia 
physical  science,  he  is  best  known  by  hi*  great 
paper  on  Conservation  of  Energy  (  V<**t  d.  Erhaltung 
d.  Kraft,  Berlin,  1847,  translated  [tally]  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  New  Series)  ;  a  popular  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  (Ktfnigsberg,  1854);  and  by  two 
masterly  mathematical  memoirs  in  Crelle's  Journal, 
on  Vortex-motion  in  Fluids,  and  on  the  Vibrations 
of  Air  in  open  pipes,  respectively. 

HELMINTHO'LOGY  (Or.  hlmins,  a  worm,  and 
logos,  a  discourse)  ia  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  the  natural  history  of  worms  gener- 
ally, but  now  restricted  to  the  ml-bloodcd  worms, 
such  as  the  medicinal  leech  and  earth-worm. 

HELMONT,  J  as  BAPrarrA  Vav.  Lord  of 
Merode,  Royenborch,  Oorschot,  and  Pellines,  an 
eminent  Belgian  chemist,  was  horn  at  Brussels  in 
1577.  and  died  near  Vilvorde  in  1674.  He  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Louvain,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  education, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  that  university,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  two  years. 
The  study  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus 
seems  to  have  turned  his  special  at  ten 
tion  to  chemistry  and  natural  phil 
oaophy,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
sciences  he  spent  several  years  in  too 
different  universities  of  Italv  and 
France:  after  which  he  returned  home, 
married  Margaret  van  Ranst,  a  nobis 
lady  <>f  Brabant,  and  settled  down  at 
his  estate  near  Vilvorde,  where  hs 
siient  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philo- 
sophic investigations  of  various  kinds. 
It  would  l>e  impossible,  in  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  sketch  even  an  outline 
of  his  chemical  discoveries.  Writers 
of  the  history  of  chemistry  regard 
him  aa  the  greatest  chemist  who 
preceded  Lavoisier  ;  and  it  ia  much  to  be  regretted 
that  hia  language  is  often  so  obscure,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  imperative  necessity  for 
employing  the  balance  in  chemistry.  He  paid  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  gases,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  )>een  the  first  to  apply 
the  term  gases  to  elastic  aeriform  fluids.  Of  these 
gases  he  distinguished  several  kinds.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  take  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  as  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature.  By  means  of  the  balance  he 
shewed,  in  many  instances,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  among  chemical  changes.  For  example,  he 
demonstrated  that  a  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
silver  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  could  be  recovered 
unchanged  in  quantity.  It  ia  in  his  works  that  the 
term  saturation  is  first  employe*!,  to  signify  the 
combination  of  an  acid  with  a  base ;  and  be  was 
one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Along  with  other  physiologists  of  his  day,  he 
speculated  much  on  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  he 
placed  in  the  stomach.  His  reasons  arc  chiefly 
these  two :  1.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  brain,  because 
that  organ  contains  (according  to  H.)  no  blood;  2. 
It  does  exist  in  the  stomach,  because  when  we  hear 
bad  news,  we  lose  our  appetite.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  the  full  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  may  consult  the  Histories 
of  Chemistry  written  by  Kopp  and  Hiifer. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  is  his  Ortut 
Medkkm,  id  eri  initio  Ph}/*ic<t  inaudita,  prvgrrssits 
Mnlkina-  novut  in  morborum  vltioncm  ad 
lomjam,  which  was  published  by  his  son  four 
after  his  death,  jossed  through  a  very  lai 
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of  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  French, 
German,  and  English.  A  very  curious  volume,  con- 
taining translations  of  some  of  his  works,  was  also 
published  by  W.  Charlton,  in  1630,  under  the  title 
of  The  Ternary  of  Paradoxes  ;  the  Magnetic  Cure  of 
Wounds  ;  the  Nativity  of  Tartar  in  Wine  ;  and  the 
Image  of  God  in  Man. 

HEXMSTEDT,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  22  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name,  was  formerly  famous 
for  jts  university,  founded  hero  by  Julius  Duko 
of  Brunswick  in  1575,  and  suppressed  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte  in  1809.  The  university  buildings,  now 
serve  as  court-house*.  Manufactures  of  flannel, 
soap,  hats,  and  grain-spirits  are  carried  on.  Here 
the  first  Saxons  were  baptized  by  St  Ludgarus. 
Pop.  6700.  H.  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

HELMU'N  D,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  rises  35  miles 
to  the  west  of  Cahnl,  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet 
After  a  south-westerly  course  of  about  650  miles,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  salt  lake  of  Seistan  or  Hamoon  by 
several  moutlis,  al>out  31'  &if  N.,  and  long.  62'  E  The 
immediate  tanks,  generally  bordered  by  deserts  on 
either  side,  abound  almost  everywhere  with  traces 
of  former  cultivation  and  wealth.  Like  tropical 
rivers  in  general,  the  IL  varies  largely  in  volume 
according  to  the  season,  being,  in  many  places, 
thrice  as  deep  and  broad  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is 
at  other  times. 

HELOISE.    See  Abklaed. 

HE' LOTS.  The  population  of  ancient  Sparta 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  formed  of  serfs  or  slaves,  called  Helots  (probably 
meaning  captive*,  from  Gr.  heleia,  to  capture). 
These  Helots  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  original  population  of  the  country,  and 
to  have  been  reduced  to  bondage  by  their  Dorian 
conquerors,  the  numbers,  however,  being  swelled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  of  enemies. 
They  twlonged  to  the  state,  which  liad  the  power 
to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but  they  toiled  for  indi- 
vidual proprietors,  ami  wore  bound  to  the  soil,  i.  e.. 
they  could  not  be  sold  away  from  the  place  of 
their  labour.  They  were  the  tillers  of  the  land  (for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  to  their  masters),  they 
served  at  the  jKiblic  meals,  and  were  occupied  on 
the  public  works.  In  war,  they  served  as  light 
troops,  each  free  born  Spartan  who  bore  heavy 
armour  licing  accompanied  to  l>attle  by  a  nuinlicr 
of  them,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  On  rare 
occasions  they  were  used  as  heavy  armed  soldiers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  after  emancipation 
they  could  ever  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Sjtartan 
citizens.  They  were  treated  with  much  severity  by 
their  masters,  and  were  subjected  to  degradation  and 
indignities.  They  were  whipped  every  year,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  their  servile  state;  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  (clothes  of  sheep- 
skin, and  a  cap  of  dog's  skint ;  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves, a*  a  wanting  to  the  Spartan  youth  ;  and 
when  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  they  were 
often  nuuwaered  with  the  most  barlttrous  cruelty. 
On  one  occasion,  2000  of  them,  who  had  behaved 
bravely  in  war.  were  encouraged  to  come  forward 
for  emancipation.  an<l  were  then  most  treacherously 
put  to  death.  The  Spartans  organised,  as  often 
as  necessity  required,  ere  ret  t^rri--  companies  (Or. 
cryptriii)  of  young  men,  who  went  abroad  over  the 
country  armed  with  daggers,  and  lioth  by  night 
and  day  assassinated  the  unfortunate  Helots,  select- 
ing as  their  ajiecial  victims  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  of  the  oppressed  race. 

HELPS,  Artbpb,  an  English  essayist  and 
historian,  was  born  about  1811,  and  was  entered 


at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1835.  On  leaving  the  university, 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  sen-ice,  and  on 
his  resignation,  he  retired  to  Bishop's  Waltham, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  possession  of  ample 
means,  he  enjoyed  lettered  ease.  His  first  work  of 
consequence,  entitled  Essays  Written  in  Oie  Intervals 
of  Business,  appeared  in  1841.  It  was  followed  by 
two  dramas,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  King  Henry 
the  Second  (published  in  1843),  by  an  essay  on  the 
Claims  of  Labour  (1844),  and  by  Friend*  in  Council 
(1847-1849).  This  last  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
much  admired  by  the  selecter  class  of  readers,  and 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  His  Conqiurors  of 
tite  New  World  and  titeir  Bondsmen  appeared  in 
1848,  and  Companions  of  my  Solitude  in  IS51.  His 
subsequent  works  are— Oulita,  a  play  ;  Tlte  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America  (1855-  1857);  Friends  in 
Council,  2d  series  (1859) ;  and  an  Etsay  on  Organ- 
isntion.  At  present  (1862)  he  holds  the  important 
post  of  secretary  to  the  privy  council. 

H.  is  the  most  delightful  essayist  since  Lamb  and 
Hunt.  He  everywhere  exhibits  aeuteness,  humour, 
a  satire  which  gives  no  pain,  and  a  quiet  depth 
of  moral  feeling  manifesting  itself  mainly  in  an 
earnest  recognition  of  man's  social  res]»onsibi]itic9, 
while  his  style,  in  qualities  of  purity  and  clearness, 
can  hardly  be  matched  amongst  hia'conteniiHiraries. 
His  historical  works  are  of  great  value,  containing 
all  the  merits  of  his  essays,  with  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  mastery  over  details  which  are  as  rare  as  his 
style. 

HF/L8INGFORS,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Finland,  and  after 
Cronstodt  tlte  most  important  naval  station  on 
the  Baltic,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  islands  and  rocky  cliffs,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  191  miles  west  from  St  Petersburg  by 
sea.  A  series  of  formidable  batteries,  called  the 
fortifications  of  Sveaborg,  and  consisting  of  seven 
strongly  fortified  islands  and  numerous  islets,  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  the  harlionr,  and  are  of  such 
strength,  and  so  well  appointed,  as  to  warrant  the 
application  to  them  of  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Gibraltar.  The  whole  front  presented  by  the  suc- 
cessi%-c  works  is  about  a  mde  in  length,  ami,  besides 
the  casemates  for  small-arms,  tho  united  iortresaes 
mount  about  1000  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by 
12,000  men.  The  harl>our  itself  is  fnrther  defended 
by  two  forts.  H.  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
town  of  Finland;  the  broad  streets,  consisting  of 
houses  painted  externally  yellow  and  green,  inter- 
sect at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  fine 
public  squares.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
most  striking  are  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  senate  house,  and  the  university  buildings. 
The  university,  removed  hither  from  Abo  in  1829, 
where  it  had  been  founded  in  1640,  comprises  five 
faculties,  has  60  professors,  and  generally  about 
600  students.  In  connection  with  it  are  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes,  a  hoepital,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  valuable  observatory.  Since  1M0,  H.  has 
been  a  favourite  bathing-place,  and  at t nuts  many 
visitors  (luring  summer  from  St  Petersburg.  The 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic 
produce  ;  it  exports  chiefly  corn,  fish,  deals,  and 
iron ;  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  linen.  Pop 
14.160. 

H.  was  founded  by  Gust-mis  I.  of  Sweden  in  tho 
16th  c,  but  the  «tc  of  the  town  was  removed  nearer 
the  shore  in  1639.  In  1819,  it  became  the  capital 
of  Finland.  During  the  late  Russian  war,  Sveaborg 
was  bombarded  for  two  days  ami  nights  (1>th  and 
10th  August  1S55)  by  a  section  of  the  allied  fleet, 
without  any  material  impression  being  made  upon 
the  forts. 
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HelvelU  Esculent*. 


HELST,  Bartholomew  van  der,  a  Dutch 
painter,  was  l>urn  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1670.  He  attaiued  great  celel>rity 
as  a  |iortrait-painter,  and  his  works  are  numerous 
in  Holland ;  one  in  particular  (in  the  Ckaml>er 
of  Justice  at  Amsterdam),  representing  thirty  full- 
length  figures  of  a  train- hand  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  pronounced  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  'the  first  picture  of  portrait* 
in  the  world.' 

HELSTONE,  an  old  market-town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation, 
at  the  head  of  a  pretty  valley  ojieuing  to  the  sea, 
•bout  10  miles  west-south-west  of  Falmouth.  It 

was  made  a  Imrough 
by  King  John  in  1201, 
and  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  (Kissing 
of  the  Heform  Act,  it 
sent  two  members  to 
parliament.  May-games, 
or  Fioniiia,  once  com- 
mon throughout  Eng- 
land, are  still  kept  up 
here.  Pop.  (1861)  muni- 
cipal borough,  3841. 

HELVE'LLA,  a 
genus  of  fungi,  of  the 
order  Atcomyretes  (see 
Fuxoi),  closely  allied  to 
morels,  but  differing 
from  them  in  having 
the  pilttut  turned  down- 
wards, lobed  and  folded, 
and  the  surface  of  the 
htfmanum  even.  Some 
of  the  Helvellas  are  edible^  and  much  used  in 
Germany. 

HELVELLYN,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
England,  in  the  lake  district,  CuinWland,  between 
Keswick  and  Ambleside.  It  is  30.")5  feet  high,  is 
easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  magnificent  views  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS.  See  Creeds 
and  Confessions. 

HELVE  Til,  a  Celtic  people  inhabiting,  accord- 
ing to  Ciesar,  the  region  between  the  mountains  of 
Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  on  the  south,  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  cast  and  north,  the  region  corres- 
ponding pretty  closely  with  modern  Switzerland. 
Thev  had  12  towns  and  400  villages.  The  great 
and'fatal  event  in  their  history  is  their  attempted 
irruption  into  and  conquest  of  Southern  (Jaul,  in  j 
which  they  were  repulsed  by  Csesar  with  frightful 
slaughter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  circum- 
stantially narrated  by  the  Roman  commander. 
They  collected  three  "months'  provisions,  burned 
their  twelve  cities,  400  villages,  and  all  isolated 
dwellings,  and  made  a  general  rendezvous  by  Lake 
Lexnan  in  the  spring  of  08  R.  a  CVsar  hastened 
to  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge,  raised  two  legions 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  the  Helvetians  sent 
delegates  to  demand  a  passage,  delayed  them  until 
he  had  built  a  wall  along  the  Rhone,  10  feet 
high  and  alntut  19  Roman  miles  in  length,  flanked 
with  redoubts.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  pass 
this  barrier,  the  H.  took  another  route,  but  were 
followed  and  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  at 
Bibracte  (modern  Autun,  in  Burgundy),  and  the 
remnant  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  Of 
368,000  who  left  their  homes,  including  92,000  fight- 
ing-men, only  1 10,000  returned.  In  the  commotions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Helvetians 


met  with  another  terrible  catastrophe.  Remaining 
|  faithful  to  Gallia,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Caciua, 

a  general  of  Vitellius,  who  gave  them  U>  the  rapacity 

of  his  legions.  They  were  massacred  by  thousands, 
i  multitudes  were  sold  to  slavery,  and  their  towns 
I  pillaged  and  burned,  their  capital  destroyed,  and 

their  governor  executed.  From  this  time  they 
J  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people. 

i  HELVE'TIUS.  Claude- Adrien,  sprung  from 
I  a  family  of  Swiss  origin,  as  the  name  Helvetia* 
implies,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  received 
a  careful  education.  Intended  for  a  financial  career, 
he  was  sent,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  to 
his  uncle,  D'Armancourt,  Director  de*  Ferine*,  at 
Caen,  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  age  of  twentv-three  was  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  office  of  rerm'wr- lltntml ;  but  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  involved 
was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  H.,  who  was  of  a  very 
humane  and  easy  disposition,  and  he  quickly  resigned 
it  for  the  situation  of  chamU'riain  to  the  queeu's 
household.  He  now  led,  like  every  other  courtier 
of  his  time,  a  life  of  mere  gallantry,  which  looks 
odious  enough  at  this  distance  of  time  ;  but  happily 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  and  after  marrying  in  17«">l 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  ( 'omte 
de  Ligueville,  he  withdrew  to  a  small  estate  at 
Vore,  where  he  sjwnt  the  most  of  his  life  in  the 
education  of  his  family,  the  improvement  of  his 
peasantry,  and  literary  laltours.  In  17TM  appeared 
his  celebrated  work,  De  t  F*prif,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  feeling  (seassWlffl  to  be  the  source 
of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  the  grand 
lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction.  But 
he  admits,  nt  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfaction 
assumes  different  forms  ;  e.  g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of 
a  good  man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private 
to  more  general  interests— first,  to  the  circle  among 
which  he  lives  ;  then  to  the  community  ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  philosophy  of  the  Wk 
is,  of  course,  materialistic.  It  was  denounced  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  be  publicly  burned.  H.  was 
much  disgusted,  and  in  1764  left  France  to  visit 
England  and  Germany,  where  Frederick  II.  received 
him  with  distinction.  He  died  at  Paris,  26th 
December  1771,  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  1H 
V Homme,  tie  w*  FarvltfA,  et  de  *on  Education,  which 
was  published  by  Prince  Galyzin  (2  vols.  London, 
1772).  Among  the  editions  of  his  collected  works, 
two  deserve  special  notice,  both  published  at  Paris 
in  179o,  the  one  in  five  and  the  other  in  thirteen 
volumes.  His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
resided  at  Auteiul,  near  Paris,  where  she  was 
visited  by  the  most  distinguished  |<ersonagcs,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  that  brilliant 
period. 

HEMANS,  Felicia  Dorothea,  an  English 
poetess,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  2/ith  September 
1794.  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  a  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  Bhe  was  encouraged  by  her  mother. 
Her  first  volume  was  published  in  1808,  when  she 
was  only  14  years  of  age,  and  contained  a  few 
pieces  written  about  four  years  earlier  ;  her  second, 
entitled  Tlie  J)om*dir  A  fictions,  appeared  in  1812. 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Captain  Hemans  of 
the  4th  Regiment,  whose  health  had  suffered  in  the 
retreat  on  Corunna,and  afterwards  in  the  Walcheren 
ex|iedition,  and  who  found  it  necessary  a  few  years 
after  to  remove  to  Italy.  After  that  period  they 
never  met  Although  five  sons  were  born  of  this 
marriage,  it  was  not  understood  to  have  been 
happy.  Mrs  H.  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  North 
Wales,  Lancashire,  and  latterly  at  Dublin,  where 
she  died,  26th  April  1835.    Her  principal  works  are 
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— The  Vesper*  of  Palermo,  a  tragedy  (182.1);  The 
Suye  of  Valencia,  The  Last  Conttantine,  and  other 
Poem*  (18-2.3);  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (1827);  The 
Song*  of  the  Ajfeetioiu  (1830);  ami  Hymn*  for 
VhilflJuMxt,  National  Lyric*  aiul  Songs  for  Music, 
and  S^ene*  and  Hymn*  of  Life.  A  volume  of 
Poetical  Remain*  was  published  after  her  death, 
and  sulwquontly  a  complete  edition  of  her  works, 
with  a  memoir  by  her  suiter,  waa  issued  by  Messrs 
Blackwood. 

Mrs  H..  without  great  daring  or  force,  is  sweet, 
natural,  and  pleasing.  But  she  was  too  fluent,  and 
wrote  much  and  hastily ;  her  lyrics  are  her  best 

£ productions ;  her  more  ambitious  jxiema,  especially 
ler  tragedies,  being,  in  fact,  quite  insipid.  .Mill,  she 
was  a  woman  of  true  nonius,  and  one  or  two  of 
her  little  pieces.  The  (irate*  of  a  Household,  The 
Treasure*  of  the  Drr)>,  The  Home*  of  England,  ami 
some  others,  are  f»erfect  in  pathos  and  sentiment, 
and  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

HEMEROCA'LLIS.    See  Day-Lily. 

HEMICRA'NIA  (Or.  I«mi,  one  half,  and  Iranian, 
the  skull;  Fr.  migraine;  Eng.  megrim*),  a  variety  of 
Headache  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  its  affecting  only 
one  side  at  a  time,  and  also  frequently  by  its  inter- 
mittent character ;  whence  it  has  been  termed,  not 
very  accurately,  Brow-ague. 

HEMIDE'SMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  A*clepiadaee<r.  The  root  of  H.  Jndiciu  is 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  iu  India,  and  is  known  as 
Indian  sarsajiarilla.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  good 
substitute  tor  sarsajwrilla,  and  appears  to  derive 
its  properties  from  a  crystallisame  and  volatile 
principle  called  Hemule*m!n  or  Hemiilexmic  Acid. 
The  plant  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  leathery  leaves 
and  axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  It  is  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  India. 

HEMIOPIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  op*,  the 
eye),  vision  limited  to  one-half  of  an  object — a 
peculiar  and  rare  form  of  disease,  very  imperfectly 


HEMIPLEGIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  pli**6, 
I  strike),  Paralysis  (q.  v.)  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
iace  and  body,  and  usually  de|<en<ling  ujion  disease 
of  the  brain.  Opposed  in  signification  to  Paraplegia 
(q.  v.). 

HE'MIPODE  (Heminodiu*),  a  genus  of  galli- 
naceons  birds,  nearly  allied  to  quails,  but  distin- 
guished by  a  more  slender  beak,  and  by  the  want 
of  a  hind-toe.  They  are  the  smallest  of  gallinaceous 


An^»>"«'»"  Hcinipode  (Hemipodiu*  tachydromut). 

birds,  and  inhabit  cultivated  grounds  and  sterile 
plains  in  warm  countries.    One  species,  the 


And'alisian  H.  (//.  tachytromu*),  is  found  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  i ' 


HEMI PTERA  (Gr.  half  winged),  an  order  of 
insects,  with  four  wings,  a  mouth  formed  for 
sucking,  undergoing  imperfect  metamorphose*,  and 
having  the  first  pair  of  wings  either  of  a  firm 
membranous  Buhstance  without  scales,  or  leathery 
at  their  base,  and  membranous  at  their  tips.  Those 
with  the  first  pair  of  wings  of  the  former  character 
are  the  order  HomopUrra  (q.  v.)  of  many 
mologists;  the  latter  are  the  Hemiptera 
the  Bection  or  sub-order  Hct<ro/>tera  of  Cuvier  ' 
others.  The  wings  of  the  H  proper  in  general 
partly  overlap  each  other,  and  are  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  when  at  rest.  Some  kinds  are 
i  wingless,  which,  however,  otherwise  exhibit  the 
characters  of  this  order.  Some  of  the  IL  feed 
I  on  vegetable,  and  some  on  animal  juices.  The 
'  principal  changes  which  they  undergo  in  their 
metamorphoses  are  increase  of  size  and  development 
of  wings.  They  are  active  in  all  stages.  Some  of 
them  are  aquatic.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
tropical  countries,  and  some  of  the  tropical  kinds 
are  very  splendid.  Examples  of  this  order  are  bugs, 
water-bugs,  boat-flies,  and  water  scorpions. 

HE  MISPHERE,  the  half  of  a  sphere,  when  it  is 
bisected  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  centre. 

HE'MLOCK  (Conium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  l'mbellifrra>,  having  comiiound  umbels 
of  small  white  flowers,  small  general  and  partial 
involucres,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  merely  rudiment- 
ary, and  a  compressed  ovate  fruit  with  five  promi- 
nent wavy  ridges  and  no  v'UUr.  The.  l>est  known 
and  only  imjwirtant  species  is  the  Common  U.  (C. 
mandatum),  which  grows  by  waysides,  on  heaps  of 
rubbiah,  and  in  other  similar  situations  in  Britain 


1  Root  of  Common 
e,  »  flower  ;  rf,  a 


and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  sonio  parts  of 
Asia,  and  now  also  as  a  naturalised  plant  in  North 
America  and  in  Chili.  It  has  a  root  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  parsnip;  a  round,  branched, 
hollow,  bright-green  stem,  2—7  feet  high,  gener- 
ally spotted  with  dark  purple;  the  leaves  large, 
tripinnate,  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour;  the 
leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatimL  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  perfectly  destitute  of  hairs,  and  it  is  the 
only  British  species  of  the  order  UmbeUifera  which 
has  the  stem  smooth  and  spotted  with  purple. 
Both  the  general  and  partial  umbels  have  many 
rays.  The  general  involucres  consist  of  several 
"  leaflets ;  the  partial  involucres  of  throe  small 
all  on  one  side.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
smell,  particularly  if  rubbed  or  bruised. 
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ITEM  LOCK  SPRUCE— HEMP. 


are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  employed 
in  medicine.  They  should  be  gathered  just  Wore 
the  time  or  at  the  commencement  of  flowering,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  larger  stalks  they  should 
be  quickly  dried  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  120*. 
They  should  then  be  preserved  in  perfectly  closed 
tin  canisters.  As,  however,  the  dried  leaves  some- 
times yield  no  emtio,  conylia,  or  coni'tM  (a  volatile 
alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  in  the  plant), 
the  fresh  leaves  are  much  more  certain  in  * 


a  escapes  from  the  powdered  leaves  and  from 
extract,  and  of  the  three  preparations  named, 
tincture  is  the  best     The  meev*  eonii,  or 


The  most  important  ingredient  in  H.  is  the  conia, 
which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fruit  (seeds)  than 
in  the  leave*.  From  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  but  green 
seeds,  T>r  Cbristison  obtained  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  hydrated  coma.  As  it  is  volatile,  it  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  seed*  with  water  which  contains 
a  little  potash  in  solution  ;  conia,  then,  passes  over 
with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and 
when  purified  by  redistillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless,  transparent,  ody  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  Of  0-8,  a  penetrating,  hemlock-like  odour, 
communicating  a  burning  sensation  when  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  energetic 
poison.  It  exhibits  a  jiowerful  alkaline  reaction, 
and  precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their 
salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  compounds  to 
assume  first  a  purple-red  and  then  an  olive-green 
colour ;  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blond-red  colour, 
failing  into  an  orange.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CMHltX.  Wertheim  has 
recently  discovered  a  second  alkaloid  in  H.,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  more  of 
water  than  conia.  This  substance,  whose  formula 
is  l',,HlTNOt,  he  names  conidrin.  It  may  be 
sublimed  in  beautiful  colourless  needles,  and  is 
much  less  poisonous  than  conia. 

Conia  has  l»ecn  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Non'fificn  under  the  name  of  Coniinum,  the  dose 
being  from  the  one-fortieth  to  the  one-sixtieth  part 
of  a  grain.  The  following  illustrations  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  activity  as  a  jioison  :  One  drop  placed  in 
the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed  it  in  nine  minutes;  three 
drops  employed  in  the  same  way  killed  a  strong 
cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  five  drops  poured 
into  the  throat  of  a  small  dog  began  to  act  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  in  as  mauy  more,  motion  and 
respiration  had  ceased.  It  seems  to  exhaust  the 
energy  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  to  cause  muscular 
paralysis. 

The  uses  of  IL  in  medicine  may  be  arranged 
under  two  distinct  heads:  1.  Those  which  depend 
upon  its  resolvent  and  alterative  lowers;  and,  2. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  its  influence  over 
the  nervous  system.  1.  It  has  been  found  useful 
in  mammary  tumours  and  profuse  secretion  of  milk, 
in  bmnchoeele,  in  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  jiancreas,  in  scrofulous  affections,  Ac,  and  at 
one  time  had  a  high  reputation  in  cases  of  cancer. 
2.  It  is  useful  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  in 
hooping-cough,  spasmodic  cough  generally,  asthma, 
neuralgia,  Ac. 

In  large  or  poisonous  doses  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  coma  (such  as  opium  does),  and  sometimes 
to  convulsions  or  violent  delirium.  Kercher  relates 
the  following  singular  instance  of  delirium  from  its 
use :  Two  priests  ate  hemlock-root  by  mistake ; 
they  became  raving  mad,  and  fancying  that  they 
were  geese,  plunged  into  the  water.  For  three 
years  they  were  afflicted  with  partial  palsy  and 
violent  pain. 

It  may  administered  internally  in  the  form  of 
powder  (of  the  leaves),  tincture,  or  extract,  while 
externally  it  may  be  applied  as  a  soothing  applica- 
tion to  ulcers,  ]>ainfid  piles,  kc,  in  the  form  of 
ointment  or  poultice.     The  conia  being  volatile, 


often 
the 

the  tincture  is  the  best  The  niecu*  eonii, 
Prtarrved  Juice  of  Hemlock,  prepared  by  Bentley 
and  other  pharmaceutical  chemists,  is  more  certain 
in  its  action  than  any  of  the  pharmacopoeia! 
preparations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  If  .  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
Among  the  ancient  Creeks,  poisoning  by  H.  was 
"~i  mode  of  death  for  condemned  criminals, 


Water  Hemlock  {Cicuta  rirota) : 
a,  a  flower,  the  jwUiU  »*par»t«l ;  »,  root 


and  thus  it  was  that  Socrates  died  ;  but  whether  it 
was  tho  juice  of  the  Common  II.  or  the  Water  H. 
that  was  used,  is  unknown. — Watkr  H.,  or  CowBAM 
(Cicuta  riroMi),  is  also  an  unil«ellifermis  plant,  of  a 
genus  having  much  vaulted  umbels,  a  5-toothed 
calyx,  and  almost  globose  fruit,  each  carpel  with 
five  broad  flattened  ribs  and  evident  single  ritia: 
Water  II.  grows  in  ditches,  the  margins  of  ponds, 
and  wet  grounds  in  Eurojie  and  the  north  of  Asia. 
It  is  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
It  has  a  large  fleshy  white  root,  covered  externally 
with  fibres;  an  erect  much  branched  stem,  2-5 
feet  high;  tripinnate  leaves,  with  linear- lanceolate 
regularly  and  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  no  general 
involucre  or  only  a  single  small  leaflet,  partial 
involucres  of  many  short  narrow  leaflets,  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  virulent  narcotic  acrid  poison. 
Serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  eating  the 
root  Another  species,  C.  maculata,  is  common  in 
North  America,  growing  in  marshy  pi  aces.  It  has 
a  spotted  stem,  like  that  of  true  H.,  the  name  of 
which  it  very  generally  receives  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  tri-tcrnate,  the  leaflets  teniatc.  It 
is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
deaths.    Cicuta,  in  man  tQ  h.«v.-  DMA  tin 

name  of  tho  same  plant  called  Conxion  by  the 
Greeks,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  or  the 
previous  plant  was  so  denominated. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.   See  Fir. 

HEMP  (CWimiWs),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  (Jannabinamr  (q.  v.),  having  the  male 
anil  female  flowers  on  different  plants ;  the  male 
flowers  with  5-partite  calyx  and  f>  stamens ;  the 
female  flowers  with  a  spathe-likc  calyx  of  one  leaf, 
rolled  round  the  ovary  and  partially  split  along  one 
side,  and  two  threadlike  stigmas.  There  is  only 
(C.  tntiva),  varying  considerably, 
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from  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  wanner  parts  of 
Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  the 
earliest  historic  times,  and  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  [tarts  of  Europe  and  America.  Like  flax,  it 
wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  diversities  of  climate, 
and  is  cultivated  equally  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  It 
is,  however,  readily  injured  by  frost,  particularly 
when  young;  and  in  many  countries  where  it  is 
cultivated,  it  succeeds  onlv  because  their  summer  is 


Hemp  [Cannabis  saliva): 
A,  male  InJirwtncr ;  H,  frmsle  inflorcwcrncr. 

sufficient  for  its  whole  life.  H.  varies  very  much 
in  height,  according  to  the  soU  and  climate,  being 
sometimes  only  three  or  four  feet,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  Notwith- 
standing the  nettle-liko  coarseness  of  its  leaves, 
it  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  sometimes  sown 
on  this  account  in  shrubberies  and  large  flower- 
bonier*.  The  stem  is  erect,  more  or  less  branched  ; 
the  leaves  are  5 — 9- lingered.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish  green,  small,  and  numerous  ;  the  male 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plant ;  the  female  flowers  in  short,  axillary, 
and  rather  crowded  spikes.  The  female  plants  are 
highi-r  and  stronger  than  the  male,  for  which  reason 
the  female  plants  are  |>opularly  known  in  Germany 
as  MastrUurpfrn,  and  the  male  as  Fandhonfm,  the 
names  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mas  mlfmmUa, 
and  perpetuating  an  error  which  probably  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  stem  of  H.  is 
hallow,  or  only  filled  with  a  soft  pith.  This  pith 
is  surrounded  bv  a  tender,  brittle  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  ol  cellular  tissue,  with  some  woody 
fibre,  which  is  .-.died  the  rml,  boom,  or  short  of  hemp. 
Over  this  is  the  thin  bark,  composed  chiefly  of 
fibres  extending  in  a  parallel  direetiou  along  the 
■talk,  with  an  outer  membrane  or  cuticle. 

H.  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre  in  almost  all  countries 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  other  temperate  parts  of 
the  world ;  most  extensively  in  Poland,  ana  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  BurogMM  Russia,  which  are 
the  chief  hem|>-exporting  countries.  French  H. 
Is  much  esteemed  in  the  market,  as  is  also  that 
of  England  and  Ireland,  of  which,  however,  the 
quantity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  lioloanese 
//.  and  Rhenish  11.  are  varietieK  remarkable  for  their 
Lei -lit ;  and  a  fibre  of  very  fine  quality,  eight  or 
nine  feet  long.  i«i  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Italian  Uartlsn  llrmp.  In  Britain,  the  cultivation 
of  H.  u  almost  confined  to  Lincolnshire, 


and  a  few  other  districts  of  England,  of  which 
the  moist  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  it. 
In  cultivating  II.,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the 
sod  so  rich,  and  to  sow  the  seed  at  such  a  season, 
that  the  plants  shall  grow  rapidly  at  first,  as  they 
thus  form  long  fibres.  A  crop  of  short  scrubby  H. 
is  almost  worthless.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are 
used  for  making  cloth  ;  the  coarser,  for  sail-cloth 
and  ropes.  H.  sown  thin  produces  a  coarser  fibre 
than  II.  sown  thick.  Something  also  depends  on 
the  time  of  pulling,  for  the  crop  is  pulled  by  the 
hand.  When  a  rather  fine  fibre  is  wanted,  and  the 
seed  is  not  regarded,  the  whole  crop  is  pulled  at 
once,  soon  after  flowering ;  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to 
pull  the  male  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
pollen,  and  to  leave  the  female  plants  to  ripen  their 
seed,  in  which  case  the  fibre  of  the  female  plants  it 
much  coarser.  The  treatment  of  H.,  by  rrttimj.  Ac, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Flax  (q.  v.)-  The  fibre  of  H.  is 
generally  used  for  coarser  purjKwes  than  that  of  flax, 
particularly  for  sailcloth,  pack-sheet,  ropes,  and  tha 
caulking  of  ships. 

The  seed  of  H.  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  commonly  Bold  as  food  for  cage-birds  ;  and 
birds  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  not  only  the  rijtening 
fields,  but  the  newly  sown  fields,  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  their  depredations.  A  tixed 
oil,  oil  of  hnnpstffl,  is  obtained  from  it  by  expres- 
sion, which  is  at  first  greenish  yellow  and  afterwards 
yellow,  nnd  has  an  acrid  odour,  but  a  mild  taste. 
This  oU  is  used  in  Russia  for  burning  in  lamps, 
although  the  wick  is  apt  to  get  clogged ;  also  for 
making  paints,  varnish,  and  a  kind  ofsoft  soap. 

H.  is  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  not  so  much 
for  its  fibre  as  for  a  resinous  secretion,  which  has 
narcotic  or  intoxicating  qualities.    See  Hashish. 

II.  is  also  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  under  the 
name  of  Indian  II.,  or  Biianu.  In  this  country,  it 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  resinous  extract  or 
of  tincture  ;  and  it  is  usually  prescril>ed  (like  opium) 
for  its  hypnotic,  anodyue,  ami  antispasmodic  pro- 
jierties.  Although  less  certain  in  its  action  than 
opium,  it  possesses  these  advantages  over  that  drug 
that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels,  create 
nausea,  or  check  the  secretions,  and  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  occasion  headache. 

The  name  Hemp  (Ger.  llanf)  is  probably  derived, 
along  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cannabis,  from  an 
oriental  name,  of  which  one  form  is  the  Arabic 
Kinnub.  The  name  IL  is  oftcu  extended  with  some 
distinctive  prefix  to  many  of  the  fibres  used  for 
ro|K"a  and  coarse  fabrics,  a  practice  which  produces 
not  a  little  confusion.  Thus  the  fibre  of  Aporynum 
ainnahwum  (see  ArocYX.UK.*:)  is  called  Canadian 
II.,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself;  Bowstring  IL 
(q.  v.)  is  the  fibre  of  the  species  of  Sanserkni ;  Sunn 
(q.  v.)  is  often  called  Si  nn  11.  ;  it  is  also  known  aa 
Bengal  H.,  Bombay  IL,  Madras  IL,  and  Buow.v 
H. ;  JlBBl'LPOKE  IL  is  the  produce  of  another 
sjiecies  of  Orotalaria  (q.  v.);  the  fibre  of  Miiiiau 
ennnattinus  (see  H misers)  is  called  Biiown  11.  ami 
Dkckanke  II.  at  Bombay  ;  Manilla  H.  or  Abaca 
(q.  v.)  is  the  fibre  of  a  Mum. 

HEMS,  HO  MS,  or  HUMS  (Lat.  £W«t),  a  city 
of  Syria,  is  situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontea,  in  lat.  aliout  3-U  44'  N„  long. 
36"  43'  E  It  is  Go  miles  north-east  of  Baalbek  and 
1 10  indes  west- north-west  of  Tadmor  (Palmyra).  It 
is  clean,  compactly  built,  and  surrounded  by  old 
walls ;  and  although  there  are  now  no  ancient 
buildings  remaining,  the  antiquity  of  the  city  is 
attested  by  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  by 
several  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  foundations  of 
ancient  liaths  with  specimeus  of  mosaic  lavement. 
In  ancient  times,  it  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  priests  ol 
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which,  ElngsbsliHi  or  Heliogahalns,  was  raised  to  the 

imperial  throne  of  Rome.  Under  the  walls  of  H.. 
Zenobia  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  in 
272  A.  P.  In  G.'WJ,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, when  it*  old  Semitic  name  If.  was  revived  ; 
ainl  in  1099  the  Crusaders  rode  through  its  opened 
gates.  Since  then,  II.  has  cxj-erienccd  many  vieis- 
■itudes  of  fortune,  all  of  which,  however,  it  has 
survived,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  of  several  manufactures.  Pop.  U-tween  20,000 
and  30,000. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  Ttbkrh's,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philologist,  was  Kirn  at  Groningcn.  9th  January 
1685.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  of 
history  at  I/eyden  in  1740,  where  he  died  7tli 
April  1706.  One  of  the  greatest  Creek  scholars  of 
his  time.  If.  may  lie  said  to  have  created  a  new 
school  of  Greek  philol  >gy,  to  which  belong  his 
distinguished  pupils  Ituhaken  and  Valkena«T.  His 
editions  of  the  Oin>mrt*t\r<»i  of  Pollux  (17061,  of  the 
Sdtct  I)'ntt<»ju'S  of  Lucian  (1708  and  173*2),  and  of  the 
Plutun  of  Aristophanes  (1744,  hy  Schiifer  1811),  are 
hiB  principal  literary  works.  A  beautiful  picture  of 
his  life  is  given  in  Ruhnken's  Eloyium  llfuutfrhiutii 
(Lcyd.  1708  and  1789).  republished  in  Lindemann's 
Vita  dinnnrirorum  T.  Henuterhusii  et  D.  Kuhnkenii 
(Leip  1822).  From  H.'s  MSS.,  Aneeduta  IlemMer- 
hu*inna  (1825)  have  been  edited  hy  Gecl,  and 
Orations*  rt  KjiUuJa  (1839)  by  Friedemann. 

HK  NBANE  (Hijiv>eiJtimuA.  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Sola  tut  era,  having  a  five-toothed 
calyx,  an  irregtdar  fnniiel-sha|>ed  corolla,  and  a 
ea|i*ule  oj«oning  by  a  lid,  and  enclosed  in  the 
hardened  calyx.  The  species  are  mostly  annual 
and  biennial  herliaceous  plants,  and  natives  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  only 
■peciea  found  in  Britain  is  the  Common  H.  (//. 
ni'jer),  which  is  not  uncommon  in  waste  places,  and 
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in  the  ncighl»ourhood  of  towns  and  village?,  parti- 
cularly in  calcareous  soils,  and  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Scotland.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant, 
somewhat  bushy,  about  two  feet  high ;  with  Urge 
aiuuuted  or  sharply  lolieil  leaves  without  leaf-stalks, 
and  large  dingy-yellow  flowers,  with  browmsh-red 
or  purpie  veins.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
unctuous  hairs,  and  has  a  nauseous  smell,  which 
gives  warning  of  its  strong  narcotic  poisonous 
quality.  Cases  of  poisoning  hy  H.  are,  however, 
not  rare;  but  are  more  frequently  owing  to  the 
proceedings  of  quacks,  than  to  any  mistake  of  the 
plant  for  «*u 


The  seeds  contain  in  largest  quantity  the  pecu- 
liar alkaloid  on  which  the  properties  of  the  plant 
chiefly  depend,  Ifyotemmin  or  Hyoacyamine,  which 
crystallises  in  stellated  ocicular  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  The  symptoms  of  jioisoning  hy  H.  are 
similar  to  those  produced  hy  other  narcotic  poisons, 
and  the  proper  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  (Masoning  (>y  opium.  In  medicine,  H.  is  employed 
1  >th  externally  and  internally.  The  leaves 
the  part  commonly  used:  they  are  gathered 
quickly  dried  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower, 
fomentations  of  H.  are  applied  to  painful  glandular 
swellings,  parts  affected  with  neuralgia,  Ac,  and 
aro  often  found  to  afford  relief.  An  extract  of  H. 
is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  belladonna  to 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tincture  and  extract 
<>t  II.  are  often  administered  in  cases  of  annoy- 
ing cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  diseases 
requiring  sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  H.  is  also 
employed  to  calm  mental  irritation,  and  to  induce 
sleep.  For  many  cases,  it  has  one  great  advantage 
over  laudanum,  in  not  producing  constipation.  The 
r-moke  from  the  burning  seeds  of  H.  is  sometime* 
introduced  into  a  carious  tooth,  to  relieve  toothache. 

The  other  species  of  H.  possess  similar  projvrtiea. 
The  dried  stalks  of  11.  altiut  are  used  by  smoking 
in  Greece  to  allay  toothache. 

HEX  GST  and  HORSA.    See  Anglo-Saxoxs. 

HENGSTENBERG,  Ernst  Wilhelm.  a  cele- 
brated modern  German  theologian,  was  born  20th 
'  »ctol»er  1802,  at  Frondenberg,  in  Westphalia,  where 
iiis  father  was  clergyman.  Prepared  by  his  father 
for  the  university,  ho  devoted  himself  at  Bonn 
chiefly  to  oriental  and  philosophical  studies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  took  an  enthusiastic  par*  in  the 
Hursrhmjtehnjltn.  Though  sympathising  thus  in  his 
early  years  with  lilieral  and  rationalistic  move- 
ments in  Germany,  soon  after  going  to  Basel,  in 
1323,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
institution  there,  and,  before  he  had  ltegun  the 
professional  study  of  theology,  was  drawn  into  the 
theological  tendency  which  he  has  since  represented. 
•  i-oing  to  Berlin,  in  1824,  as  theological  Primt-dfieent, 
lie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rising  orthodox 
party,  and  has  since,  with  most  conscientious 
devoteduess,  made  the  scientific  defence  of  their 
principles  the  aim  of  his  lal-ours  in  the  university, 
and  through  the  press.  Though  known  as  a  theo- 
logical author  only  by  two  little  treatises  —  UeJtr  d. 
\  erhaltnU*  d.  itinera  WorieA  zmn  <tu-s*rm  (1825), 
and  Urber  MtfutieUinu*,  Pietitmu*  und  Separntumut 
1 1826) — he  was  made,  in  18:26  extraordinary,  m  1S2S 
ordinary  professor;  and  in  182!*,  doctor  of  theology. 
Through  the  press,  his  influence  has  been  exerted 
chiefly  as  editor  of  the  Kvanrtelitrhe.  Kirehenzritung, 
which  was  begun  in  1827,  ami  still  combats  ration- 
alism even  in  its  mildest  forms,  seeking  to  restore 
the  Orthodoxy  and  church-discipline  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  With  the  same  view  are 
written  all  his  principal  works  ;  his  ('hri*tal»*ti*  d. 
A.  '/'.  (*S  Bde.  1829—1835  ;  2te  Aufi  1 851  -  1  85" )  ; 
liritn'uy  z»r  Eiideitun'j  in*  A.  T.  (3  Bile.  1831  —  1839)  ; 
OomrnetUar  Ntwr  d.  'P«din»n  |4  Bde.  1842—1845; 
2te  Autl.  18501  ;  Die  denehichU'  H'denm*  v.  .Sriner 
Writmiifuwj  (18421;  Dn*  llotwtird  .SWoMOftjf  OtHgefcyf 
(18S3);  and  others  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
t  he  old  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Scriptures 
against  the  results  of  modern  biblical  science  in 
Germany.  H.'s  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
also,  which  was  very  great  during  the  reign  of  the 
!ate  king  of  Prussia,  has  been  employed  with 
thorough  consistency  in  the  direction  of  his  theo- 
logical tendencies,  having  been  distinguished  by  a 
carrying  out  of  the  high  Lutheran  dogmas  of  the 
church,  of  church- offices,  and  of  the  sacraments,  by 
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persecution  of  sectaries,  by  opposition  to  the  union 
of  Lutherans  and  Reforroea,  antl  by  Attempts  to 
depone,  from  their  chairs  Gesenius,  Wegschcider, 
De  Wette,  and  other  rationalistic  teachers  in  the 
universities.  The  recent  triumphs  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Prussia  have,  however,  destroyed  his 
influence. 

HE'NNA,  or  HIXNA,  a  name  originally  Arabic, 
and  sometime*  found  with  the  Arable  article  incor- 
porated in  the  form  Alhenna  or  Alhtnim,  belongs 
equally  to  Lawmmia  intrmi*  and  L.  t/nno*a,  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  LylAraonr.  They  differ  in 
little,  but  that  the  one  is  unarmed  and  the  other 
thorny,  the  latter  being  also  the  larger  phuit  Many 
botanists  unite  them  into  one  siiecies.  under  the 
name  L.  alba.  H.  grows  in  moist  situations  through- 
out the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  places  for 
the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  much  prized  for 
their  fragrance,  particularly  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  ; 
but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  colouring  matter,  and  which,  being  dried, 
powdered,  ami  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water 
and  catechu,  are  very  generally  employed  by  women 
throughout  the  east  to  stain  the  nails  and  tips  of 
the  finders  of  an  orange  colour  ;  also  by  men  to  dye 
their  Ward*,  the  orange  colour  being  converted  into 
a  deep  black  by  indigo;  and  for  dyeing  of  the  manes 
and  hoofs  of  horses,  and  to  dye  skins  and  leather 
reddish-yellow.  Powdered  H.  leaves  form  a  Urge 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  to 
various  parts  of  Turkey,  from  which  they  find  their 
way  to  more  northern  countries,  and  even  to  Ger- 
many, to  l>e  employed  in  dyeing  furs  and  some  kinds 
of  leather.  The  use  of  H.  for  staining  the  nails 
ap]*c;irs — from  allusions  in  ancient  jKtcts,  and  from 
some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies— to  have  prevailed 
from  very  ancient  times. 

HE  NXEGAU.    See  Hainait,  or  HAtNAtux 

HEXUY  I.,  King  of  England,  the  youngest  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  Iwm  in  1068.  When 
his  brother,  William  II.,  was  found  dead  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  they  had  both  been  hunting,  on 
August  '2,  1100,  with  a  broken  arrow  in  his  breast. 
Prince  Henry  at  once  seized  tho  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  then  but  imperfectly 
understood  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have  {Hissed 
into  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  Kobert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Italy,  on  his 
way  home  from  crusading  in  Palestine.  H.  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  the  thinl  day  after  his 
brother's  violent  death.  Regarding  it  he  instituted 
no  inquiry,  possibly  l>ccause  ho  was  privy  to 
it ;  and  he  successfully  held  the  crown  against  his 
brother  Robert,  at  first  negotiating  with  him,  and 
granting  him  a  pension  to  resign  his  pretensions, 
but  finally  making  war  upon  his  badly-governed 
duchy.  llol>ert  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Tcnchebray.  on  September  28, 
1 106,  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  Cardiff  Castle 
during  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life. 
The  acquisition  of  Normandy,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  had  been  a  point  of  ambition  with 
H-,  as  he  despised  England  and  the  English  ;  but 
be  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  it,  as  the  French 
king,  Louis  VI.,  and  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders,  took  port  with  William,  Robert's"  youthful 
son.  whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  secured  him 
friends.  H.,  however,  brought  over  to  himself  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  by  betrothing  his  only  son  to  the 
count  s  daughter  ;  he  rendered  neutral,  by  his  elo- 
quence and  fair  promises.  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  whose 
intervention  in  the  interests  of  justice  had  l>een 
besought ;  and  he  defeated  the  French  king  and  his 
mailed  knights  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  of 


Brenneville,  in  1119.  Next  year  his  successes  in 
arms  and  intrigue  were  darkened  for  life  by  the 
death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned  at 
sea  on  his  j)as*age  from  Normandy  to  England, 
uiiregrctted  by  the  English,  who  knew  of  his  hatred 
towards  them,  his  arrogance,  aud  his  gross  vices. 
H.  himself  died  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  on 
1st  December  1135,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Normandy,  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  Matilda,  who 
liad  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  tho  lioy  Count 
of  Anjou,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husbaud,  Henry 
V.,  etuj^ror  of  Germany,  should  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  liad  twice  made  tho  English  nobles 
swear  fealty  to  her ;  but  on  bis  death  the  crown 
was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  Adela, 
the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter. 

Henry  I.  was  styled  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  in 
honour  of  his  learning,  which,  for  a  king  in  his 
age,  was  not  undeserving  of  distinction.  He  had 
great  natural  ability,  especially  in  the  line  of  stato 
intrigue.  Law  was  administered  with  considerable 
fairness,  and  not  a  little  rigour,  during  his  reign,  and 
his  administrative  ability  restrained  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  had  been  seething  incessantly  since 
tho  Conquest  The  punishment  of  crimes  during 
his  reign  was  capricious  and  barbarous  ;  death,  the 
loss  of  eyesight  (which  he  is  alleged  to  have  inflicted 
on  more  than  one  of  his  relatives),  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  being  the  inost  usual  penalties  of 
the  law. 

HENRY  II.  of  England  was  the  grandson  of 
Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  her  second 
I  husbaud  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  was  born  in 
:  1133.  His  mother,  assisted  by  her  illegitimate 
brother  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of 
;  Stephen's  reign,  and  towards  its  close  by  H.  himself, 
had  made  war  against  Stephen,  as  a  usurper,  who 
had  no  good  title  to  the  throne.  In  1  153,  when  the 
rival  armies  were  drawing  near  each  other,  a  treaty 
for  a  compromise  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  tbo  course 
of  it  the  only  son  of  Stephen  haviug  died,  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life, 
and  that  H.  should  succeed  him,  which  he  did  on 
Stephen's  death  next  year.  He  was  crowned  19th 
I  December  1154,  along  with  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
:  whom,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  married 
;  within  six  weeks  after  she  was  divorced  by  Louis 
VII.  of  France.  She  was  Countess  of  Poitou,  and 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  in  her  own  right  H. 
inherited  from  his  father  Aujou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  and  his  father  and  mother  succeeded  by 
force  of  arms,  in  keeping  and  taking  tiossession 
of  Normandy  for  themselves  and  him ;  so  that  by 
one  method  and  another,  he  came  to  be  possessed  of 
a  large  portion  of  France  as  well  as  England.  His 
chief  rivals  in  power  were  tho  clergy,  who  could 
use  their  weapon  of  excommunication  with  terrible 
effect  and  who  being  tried  by  their  own  courts  were 
not  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
were  protected  from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  which  were  too  often  of  the  deepest  dye. 
To  aid  him  in  reducing  the  church  to  subjection  to 
the  civil  power,  he  appointed  his  trusted  chancellor, 
Thomasi- Becket,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
compelled  him  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  to  agree 
to  the  '  constitutions  of  Clarendon  ; '  a  set  of  laws 
enacted  by  a  sort  of  prototype  of  a  parliament,  or 
council  of  the  barons,  and  having  for  their  object 
to  render  the  crown  and  the  civil  law  (such  as  it 
had  grown  to  be)  superior  to  tho  church.  Becket, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  true  churchman,  and  the 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  between  him  and  his 
monarch  was  only  terminated  by  his  murder.  See 
|  Becket,  Thomas  A.  H.  did  penance  at  his  grave, 
i  allowing  himself  to  be  scourged  by  monks ;  but 
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thongh  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon'  were  for- 
mally i  jpealed,  the  king  was  ultimately  successful 
in  reducing  the  church  to  subordination  in  civil 
matters.  During  his  reign,  occtirnd  the  conquest 
of  Ireland.  That  country  was  then  the  home  of 
a  number  of  tribes  or  clans  of  the  ordinary  feudal 
tvpc,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  in  1 156,  by  a  bull,  gave 
H.  authority  over  the  entire  island,  and  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  obey  him.  He  had  not  leisure  at 
the  time  to  conquer  them,  but  afterwards,  English 
aid  being  solicited  by  one  of  the  Irish  petty  king*, 
Dermot  of  Leinster,  H.  gave  leave  to  any  of  his 
Bubjects  to  aid  him;  and  Kobcrt  Fitzstephens, 
constable  of  Albertivi,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and 
Richard  dc  Clare,  surnamed  Strong-bow,  Earl  of 
Strigid,  went  over  with  a  very  few  hundred  trained 
Englishmen,  and  in  one  year  conquered  Ireland. 
They  succeeded  so  well,  that  H.  became  jealous,  and 
recalled  them ;  and  next  year  (1172)  ho  went  over 
himself,  to  conquer  in  a  royal  wav.  and  was  every- 
where loyally  received,  except  in  Ulster.  This  was 
the  nominal  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  tribes  and  chieftains  continued  to  be 
indeiiendent  barbarians  for  centuries. 

During  this  reign,  also,  the  first  considerable 
ascendency  of  England  over  Scotland  was  gained. 
H.'s  sons,  incited  by  their  jealous  mother,  Queen 
Eleanor,  rebelled  against  him,  and  their  cause  was 
es]K>uacd  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  The 
latter,  William  the  Lion,  was  ravaging  the  north  of 
England  with  an  army,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
Alnwick,  and  taken  prisoner,  12th  July  1174.  To 
obtain  his  liberty,  he  stipulated  to  do  homag©  to  H. 
for  Scotland,  to  code  for  ever  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  a  limited  time.  In  the  course  of  this  filial 
relM'llion,  Henry,  tho  eldest  son,  died  of  a  fever, 
exhibiting  great  remorse,  and  Geoffrey  was  killed  in 
a  tournament  at  Paris.  Bichard,  surnamed  Ccrur  de 
Lion,  with  King  Philip  of  France,  obtained  some 
advantages  over  his  father.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  them,  of  which  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations was  for  an  indemnity  for  all  the  followers  of 
Richard.  The  sight  of  the  name  of  his  favourite 
son  John  in  the  list,  acting  uj*>n  a  constitution 
weakened  by  many  cares,  threw  the  king  into  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  6th  July  1189. 

Upon  the  whole,  H.  was  an  able  and  enlightened 
sovereign.  The  barons  were  indeed  overawed,  but 
the  monarch  did  not  use  his  power  despotically. 
Law  made  very  great  progress  in  his  reign  ;  circuit 
courts  were  established,  and  other  improvements 
effected.  The  earliest  writer  on  English  law, 
Ranulph  de  Glanvillc,  was  H.'s  chief  justiciary. 
In  intellect  and  character,  he  resembled  his  grand- 
father, Henry  I.,  but  his  violations  of  the  moral  law 
were  fewer,  and  less  heinous.  Still  he  had  some 
illegitimate  children,  his  mistress,  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond, being  the  mother  of  two  that  arc  remem- 
bered :  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Geoffrey,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
who  was  faithful  to  him  when  his  four  legitimate 
sons  took  up  arms  against  him. 

HENRY  III.  of  England,  grandson  of  Henry  II., 
and  eldest  son  of  King  John,  was  born  1st  October 
1206,  and  succeeded  to  tho  throne  on  his  father's 
death  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  inherited  his  father's 
weakness,  and  he  managed  everything  ill  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  war  with  France  cost  him 
Poitou,  and  might  have  been  more  disastrous,  but 
for  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St  Louis.  In  his  boy- 
hood, under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  be  ratified  the  Magna  Charta  ;  and  he 
did  so  in  manhood,  to  appease  the  discontent  of  Ida 
parliament,  and  obtain  allowances  of  money.  But 


he  kept  no  tows.  He  was  beset  with  favourites 
chie8y  from  the  country  of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  and  he  allowed  exorbitant  exactions  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  tho  pope.  His  misrule 
roused  the  j»eople  and  the  barons  in  |>arl) anient, 
headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Moutfort, 
Earl  of  Ix--iccster,  who  forced  him  to  transfer  his 

I  power  temporarily  to  a  commission  of  barons.  Ho 
agreed  to  this  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford  in  1258. 

!  The  barons  were  somewhat  tardy  in  reforming  the 
state,  and  the  king  desired  to  regain  a  power  which 
he  alleged,  with  truth,  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
compulsion,  though  wearing  the  appearance  of  free- 
will. Tho  question  of  the  validity  of  these  provisions 
was  submitted  by  both  parties  to  St  Louis  of  France, 
whose  conscientiousness  was  such  that  foreigners 
could  trust  him.  He  annulled  the  provisions. 
Leieester  and  his  party  disregarded  their  agreement 
to  be  bound  by  his  judgment,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king.  They  defeated  him,  and  took 
him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  14th  May 
1264.  The  battle  was  followed  by  an  agreement 
railed  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  more  humiliating  to  the 
king  than  the  provisions  of  Oxford.  I>eicestcr,  being 
virtually  king,  summoned  a  sort  of  parliament ;  anil 
to  extcud  his  popularity,  which  was  already  groat, 
he  intimated  that  Imroughs  should  bo  represented, 
and  this  kind  of  representation  was  realised  in 
embryo  for  the  first  time  in  English  history.  Bui 
his  supremacy  did  not  hist  long.  Within  a  year,  the 
]>owcrful  Earl  of  Gloucester  deserted  his  party,  and 
enabled  Prince  Edward,  the  talented  son  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  to 
escape  from  captivity.  They  led  an  overwhelming 
army  against  Leicester,  who  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Evesham,  on  4th  August  1265.  The  king  died 
on  16th  November  1272,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edward.  The  weakness  of  H.  and  his  father 
had  allowed  the  development  of  tbu  power  of  the 
barons,  and  the  counteqioise  of  thc-se  two  forces, 
regal  and  aristocratic,  was  approached  in  these 
reigns  by  a  method  which  has  developed  into  the 
British  parliament  Statute  law  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.;  the  'Provisions  of  Merton,' 
passed  in  tho  20th  year  of  H.'s  reign,  being  tho  first 
enactment  on  the  English  statute-book. 

HENRY  IV.,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
de|MMition  of  his  cousin  Richard  II.  by  the  jiorlia- 
ment,  usurped  the  crown  in  1399.  in  the  beginning 
of  which  year  he  had  succeeded  his  father.  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was 
surnamed  Bolingbroke,  from  the  place  (in  Lincoln- 
shire) where  he  was  born  in  1366,  and  had  no 
valid  title  to  the  crown,  or  the  pretence  of  it, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  The  peace  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Glendower  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  Scotch,  who  were  defeated,  however,  at 
Nesbit  Moor  on  22d  June,  and  at  Homildon  Hill 
on  14th  September  1402.  Henry  Percy  (surnamed 
Hotspur),  the  conqueror  in  the  latter  engagement, 
and  his  family  shortly  after  broke  with  the  king, 
and  leagued  with  the  Scotch  Earl  Douglas  and 
Glendower  against  him ;  but  this  coalition  was 
destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  21st  Jnly 
1403.  Other  two  insurrections  followed,  which  were 
easily  suppressed  The  king  grew  to  be  afflicted 
with  leprosy  and  epilepsy,  and  died  of  a  fit  in 
Westminster  Abliey  ou  20th  March  1413,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age.  having  found  a  usurped  crown 
to  be  a  heavy  burden,  even  for  a  strong  head. 

HENRY  V.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry 
IV.,  was  born  at  Monmouth  (whence  his  surname), 
in  1388.  In  his  youth  ho  had  acquired  great 
military  distinction  in  operations  against  Glendower, 
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and  after  his  military  work  was  nut  an  end  to,  j  The  victory  of  Veraeuil  was  the  last  great  success" 
through  his  father's  jealousy  and  distrust  of  una.  obtained  l>y  the  English  in  France,  and  their  jiower, 
he  became  almost  equally  celebrated  for  dissipation,  which  only  force  could  support  or  justify,  gradually 
But  when  he  became  king  (21st  April  1413),  he  shook  crumbled  down.  In  1428,  they  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
himself  in  great  measure  free  of  bad  habits  and  com-  but  the  siege  was  raised  next  year  by  the  French, 
panions,  and  in  an  endeavour  at  the  outset  of  his  inspired  by  Joan  of  Arc  (q.  v.);  and  although  she 
reign  to  be  both  just  and  generous,  he  liberated  was  burned  as  a  witch  by  the  English  in  1431, 
from  the  continement  in  which  his  father  had  placed  their  power  continued  to  decline.  Normandy  was 
him  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  true  completely  lost  by  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  in  1450 ; 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur  and  ultimately,  in  1453,  they  were  exjielled  from 
to  the  lands  and  honours  which  his  father  had  lost  all  France  (Calais  excepted),  greatly  to  the  true 
by  relwlhon.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  religion  also,  or  advantage  of  both  that  country  and  England, 
rather  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age,  by  persecuting  Disputes  between  Gloucester,  the  regent,  and  his 
the  Lollard*  by  lire  and  halter.  The  great  effort  uncle,  the  ]>owcrful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  well  as 
of  his  reign  was  an  attempted  conquest  of  France,  war  with  France,  prevailed  during  the  minority  of 
in  which  he  virtually  succeeded.  He  had  no  right  the  king.  As  he  grew  up,  he  manifested  no  ten- 
to  the  French  crown  ;  but  in  these  days  of  usurpa-  dency  to  either  vicious  or  intellectual  activity.  He 
tion  and  unsettled  laws  of  succession,  when  might  inherited,  in  fact,  the  imbecility  of  his  grandfather, 
and  right  were  practically  identical,  he  seems  to  have  Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  1445,  the  weak  king 
believed  sincerely  that  he  had  a  right.  In  his  first  found  a  wife  in  the  strong-minded  Margaret  of 
campaign  to  vindicate  it,  he  besieged  and  took  the  Anjou;  and  in  1447  the  Winchester  party,  supported 
town  of  Harlleur,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Azincourt  by  her,  succeeded  in  having  Gloucester  thrown  into 
(q.  v.),  October  25, 1415,  against  such  enormous  odds  prison  for  high -treason,  where  ho  was  soon  found 
as  to  make  his  victory  one  of  the  most  notable  in  dead  in  his  bed,  without  external  mark  of  violence, 
history.  Two  years  after,  he  again  invaded  France,  but  most  likely  murdered,  as  Ed  want  II.  had  lieen, 
and  made  Normandy  once  more  subject  to  the  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  through  his  bowels. 
English  crown.  An  incapable  king  and  civd  discord  Winchester  did  not  long  survive  his  nephew  and 
aided  him  greatly.  On  the  20th  May  1420,  there  rival;  and  in  1450  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen's 
was  ratified  at  Troves  '  perpetual  peace'  between  H.  favourite  minister,  being  impeached  by  the  Com- 
and  the  French.  H.  demanded  and  had  conceded  mons,  was  condemned  to  lte  banished  from  the 
to  him  the  regency  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter  kingdom,  but  was  shortly  after  taken,  and  executed 
of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  his  queen,  and  the  on  board  one  of  the  king's  ships.  The  want  of 
succession  to  the  French  crown  on  the  death  of  strength  in  the  king,  as  well  as  in  his  title  to  the 
the  king.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  England,  crown,  was  an  invitation  to  every  form  of  faction 
and  been  married  to  this  French  princess,  Catherine,  to  display  itself.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
when  the  defeat  at  Range,  in  March  1421,  of  his  who  pretended  to  be  a  Mortimer,  obtained  a  tern- 
brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  left  porary  jwssession  of  London ;  but  the  citizens  over- 
governor  of  Normandy,  by  a  force  consisting  largely  came  him  and  his  pillaging  followers,  ami  he  was 
of  Scotch,  ami  commanded  by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  takeu  ami  beheaded  in  a  garden  by  the  sheriff  of 
Bnchan,  who  kill.  -I  the  duke  with  his  own  hand,  Kent  The  true  representative  of  the  Mortimers 
rekindled  the  hopes  of  the  French,  who  supftorted  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  contention  of  Charles  the  dauphin  against  the  the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  reign.  As  a  descen-' 
treaty  of  Troves,  to  which  he  had  not  agreed.  H.  dant  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
returned  to  France  for  a  third  campaign,  and  his  Edward  HI.,  his  title  to  the  crown  was  superior 
wonted  success  in  arms  was  following  him,  when  he  to  that  of  the  king,  who  was  descended  from 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  died  in  a  month  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  that 
the  3lst  August  1422,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  monarch,  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  with  more 
leaving  an  infant  to  succeed  him,  and  a  splendid  or  less  openness,  according  to  circumstances.  His 
reputation  for  all  those  qualities  that  constitute  a  influence  and  address  was  so  great  that  in  1454, 
magnanimous  monarch.  1  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  weak  niind  being 
HENRY  VI.,  the  only  child  of  Henry  V.  and  entirely  eclipsed,  he  was  apj>oiiitcd  protector  by 
Catherine  of  France,  was  born  at  Windsor  on  6th  |»rliament  On  the  king  s  recovery,  he  was  lndis- 
Deccniber  1421.  As  he  was  not  quite  nine  months  po«cd  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied  an  army  to 
old  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle  John,  Duke  maintain  it  On  May  22,  1455.  the  battle  of  St 
of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  govern  France,  and  A  limns  was  fought  and  the  Yorkists  were  victors; 
another  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  S0"0  of  the  sumwters  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
be  'Protector  of  the  realm  and  Church  of  England,'  being  killed,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  queen's 
with  a  council  apminted  by  parliament  to  aid  and  favourite  minister  for  the  time,  being  among  them  ; 
control  him,  the  parliament  declining  to  appoint  him  and  the  king  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  I  hie 
regent  though  the  late  king  had  desired  it  The  was  the  first  battle  of  twelve  that  was  fought 
imapable  Charles  VL  of  France  having  died,  his  son  between  the  Houses  of  iork  and  I-ancaster,  in  the 
the  dauphin  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  and  wars  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from 
went  on  lighting  with  the  English.  His  armv,  com-  the  emblem  of  York  being  a  white  rose,  and  of 
manded  by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  Lancaster  a  red  rose.  (For  a  brief  account  of  the 
been  appointed  constable  of  France  for  his  victory  struggle,  see  Edward  IV.)  H.,  after  a  checkered 
over  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  previous  reign,  and  career,  died  May  22,  1471.  In  his  cradle,  he  was 
consisting  of  14,000,  half  Scotch  and  half  French,  proclaimed  king  of  lxith  France  and  England  ;  but 
was  almost  annihilated  by  the  English  under  Bed-  he  lost  Loth,  having  in  intellect  scarcely  advanced 
ford,  at  VerneuU,  on  August  27,  1424.  The  Scotch  from  his  cradle  all  his  days,  though  throughout 
auxiliaries  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  as  peace  amiable  and  pious. 

had  been  made  with  the  Scots  a  year  before,  and  HENRY  VII.,  the  conqueror  and  successor  of 

their  young  king,  James  I.,  had  been  set  at  liberty,  Richard  III.,  was  lmrn  at  Pembroke  Castle,  the 

after  a  useful  captivity  of  twenty  years,  and  had  i  seat  of  his  father,  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  on  January 

returned  to  his  kingdom  with  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  21,  1456.    His  father,  Edmund  Tudor,  was  the  son 

n  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  relation  of  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  of  his  wife.  Queen  Catherine,  the 
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of  John  of  Gaunt,  parent  of  tho  House  -of 
Lancaster,  and  through  her  ho  derived  his  right 
(such  as  it  was)  to  the  crown.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  nearest  heir,  after  Richard  III.  had  murdered 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  except  their 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  himself.  The  popular 
detestation  against  Richard's  crimes  was  so  great 
in  England,  that  H.,  while  residing  abroad  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited 
to  invade  England,  and  rescue  it  from  the  tyrant 
On  th«  7th  of  August  148.5,  he  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  and  marched  across  the  country  to  Bos- 
wortli,  in  Leicestershire,  where,  a  battle  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  August,  in  which  Richard  was  slain. 
H.  now  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  troubled 
by  several  impostors  claiming  the  crown :  first, 
Latnl»ert  Simnet,  a  joiner's  son,  who  professed  to  be 
Karl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Ireland, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  in  1487,  taken  prisoner, 
and  turned  into  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen  by 
H.,  who  had  a  talent  for  turning  everytlung  to  the 
most  profitable  purpose  ;  second,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  boy  Duke  of  York,  who 
hail  not  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III., 
and  was  patronised  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  supported  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  was 
finally  captured  ;  and  third,  Ralph  Wulfurd,  who 
also  pretended  to  1m.-  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  his  enterprise  far,  being  almost 
at  once  taken  and  hanged  in  1499.  In  this  year  H., 
Apparently  to  free  himself  from  further  trouble  from 
pretewlcm,  had  Warbeck,  whom  he  had  ]tardoned, 
and  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  youth  who  had 
known  captivity  only  all  his  days,  convicted  of  a  plot 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and  exocutc<L  The  execution 
of  the  latter  is  the  chief  blot  in  H.'s  conduct,  but 
his  execution  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  helped  him 
to  the  throne,  also  shewed  a  callous  heart.  Indeed 
this  king  was  cunning  and  selfish,  but  prudent  and 
not  intemperate  in  revenge  or  in  any  vice  except 
avarice,  which  led  him  to  sell  offices  and  pardons, 
commuting  sentences  passed  by  his  corrupt  and 
infamous  Exchequer  judges,  Etnpson  and  Dudley. 
His  avarice  kept  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  war, 
a  very  small  quarrel  with  France  tieing  all  that  he 
attempted  in  that  wav.  It  also  kept  him  from 
returning  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Aragon.  who 
had  married  his  son  Arthur,  I'rince  of  Wales,  a 
boy  of  14,  just  before  he  died,  and  led  him  to 
betroth  her  to  his  next  son,  who  became  Henry 
VI II.,  a  betrothal  from  which  flowed  most  important 
consequences.  Ho  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  foreseeing  that 
it  might  bring  alwut  a  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  prudent 
scheme*  of  his  reign.  His  wife  having  died,  be 
was  engaged  looking  out  for  another  for  himself, 
with  a  larue  dowry,  when  he  died  of  consumption, 
on  April  22,  1.509.  Bacon  wrote  a  history  of  bis 
reign,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a  wise  king, 
but  dews  not  conceal  his  avarice,  explaining  it  rather 
by  observing  that  the  necessities  and  shifts  of  other 
great  princes  abroad  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of 
full  coffers.  Hume  reckons  his  reign  •  the  dawn  of 
civility  and  science '  in  England.  Bacon  says,  that 
in  it  'justice  was  well  administered,  save  when  the 
king  was  partie.'  Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  and  the  preceding  reign  by  a  volume  of  state- 
paper*,  recently  published  by  Longman. 

HENRY  VIII.,  King  of  England,  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  in 
1491.  On  tho  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in 
1502,  he  liecamc  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  In 
bis  twelfth  year,  he  was  betrothed  to  his  brother's 
widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  sister  of  Philip  I.  of 
Spain,  thus  early  commencing  a  union  afterwards 
HI 


so  fertile  in  evil -fortune.  On  hi*  father's  death, 
in  1509,  H.  was  found  to  possess  many  aoeompbsh- 
mcnts  with  no  practical  alnlity.  Leaving  Dudley 
and  Etnpson,  the  instruments  of  his  father's  economic 
extortions,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  popular  indignation, 
he  proceeded  to  squander  his  treasures  to  his  own 
high  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  content  of  his 
people.  He  indolently  allowed  his  ministers  to 
manage  everything  for  him,  even  to  his  marriage 
with  Catharine.  But  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  speak 
several  languages  with  ease;  and  if  he  despised 
domestic  business,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who 
presided  more  gracefully  in  the  court,  or  behaved 
more  gallantly  at  the  jousts  or  in  the  hunting- field. 
His  tastes  were  otherwise  innocent  enough.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  display,  and  ho 
indulged  in  no  other  excess  than  that  of  physical 
exercise,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  exhausting  four  or 
five  horses  in  the  field  in  one  day.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy,  that  the  early  years  of  the  king  were 
spent  with  scarce  a  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  life. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  England 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  period,  indeed, 
was  not  an  eventful  one.  In  the  beginning  of  it 
(15 13)  there  were  two  short  wars — one  with  France, 
in  which  Terouenne  and  Tournay  were  taken,  and 
one  with  Scotland,  in  which  the  victory  of  Flodden 
was  won.  The  following  years  were  of  that  calm 
which  comes  before  the  storm.  Wolsey  was  then 
minister ;  and  from  1515,  when  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  chancellor,  till  his  fall  in  1529, 
he  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  government,  and  it 
was  the  l>est  governed  portion  of  H.'s  reign.  The 
foreign  policy,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  tortuous, 
guided  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  by  the  aspirations 
of  the  cardinal  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  in  his  home-government,  Wolsey  often 
exhibited  a  jesuitical  preference  for  accomplishing 
honest  ends  by  dishonest  means.  The  country, 
notwithstanding,  was  kept  free  from  foreign  embar- 
rassments, and  at  home  justice  was  administered. 

Of  the  king,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  this 
period  he  did  anything  of  consequence.  When 
satiety  and  diminished  means  had  checked  the 
pursuits  of  his  youth,  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
those  well-known  theological  studies  which  earned 
for  him  (1521)  the  honour  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
His  l>ook,  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
against  Luther,  although  a  work  of  some  erudition, 
contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  tho  ques- 
tions it  touched.  Timidity  in  examining  received 
opinions  was  accompanied  by  corresponding  vigour 
in  denouncing  those  who,  possessed  of  more  courage, 
had  proceeded  from  examination  to  dissent 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  theological 
studies  with  the  origin  of  the  suit  between  H.  and 
Catharine.  The  joyous  temperament  of  H.  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  had  come  discontented 
gloom.  In  his  now  superstitious  mind  the  fancy 
dwelt,  that  the  early  deaths  of  all  his  male  children 
had  been  the  judgment  of  Providence  on  some  sin. 
From  these  dark  thoughts  tho  queen  had  not  tho 
power  of  weaning  him.  Older  by  six  years  than 
he  was,  her  beauty  had  faded,  and,  haughty  in  her 
manners,  she  exacted  all  tho  stately  etiquette  of 
the  Spanish  court  from  one  who  bad  at  no  time 
felt  for  her  more  affection  than  was  due  to  a  bride 
selected  for  him  by  others.  The  nation,  too,  had 
grown  dissatisfied  with  the  union.  The  pros' leet  of 
a  succession  left  to  be  disputed  around  the  person  of 
a  girl  -  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  the  ' 
heiress  to  the  throne— was  viewed  with 
Men  remembered  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of 
Roses,  and  feared  that  their  children  wight  see 
The  doubt  as  to  the  -aSdity  of 
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H-'s  marriage  witli  his  brother's  widow,  wbich  had 
been  started  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  was 
one  certain  to  be  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
A  strange  mixture  of  public  spirit,  religions  or 
■uperstitiouB  feeliug,  and  selfish  desire,  now  deter- 
mined H.  to  seek  a  divorce. 

In  suing  for  the  divorce,  the  king  unexpectedly 
found  a  zealous  assistant  Wolsey  saw  in  it  a 
nif -ins  of  detaching  England  from  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  odious  to  him  as  the  power  that  thwarted 
lus  ambition,  and  ruled  the  papacy  while  pretending 
to  obey  it.  Already  his  acute  mind  Haw  that  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  was  decaying.  Enthu- 
siast as  he  was,  he  believed  he  could  restore  it. 
While  sounds  of  reformation  were  echoing  from 
Germany  from  l*?yond  the  walls  of  the  church, 
Wolsey,  almost  alone  in  England,  saw  the  danger ; 
but  he  believed  there  was  strength  enough  within 
the  church  to  accomplish  her  own  amendment,  and 
he  trusted  now  that  the  lost  affections  of  the  people 
might  be  brought  back  by  a  gracious  exercise 
of  the  disposing  power,  freeing  them  from  a  felt 
danger.  Already  the  active  schemer  had  arranged 
that  when  the  work  was  done,  the  king  should  marry 
a  daughter  of  France,  converting  an  old  enemy  into 
a  strong  ally.  With  such  ends  in  view,  Wolsey 
(1527)  prosecuted  the  divorce  before  Clement. 

The  {K>i>e  found  himself  in  difficulty.  On  the 
one  hand,  Francis  I.  supported  England ;  on  the 
other.  Charles  V.  threatened.  Clement  pursued  the 
traditional  policy  of  Rome,  and  tem|K»rised.   To  gain 


time, 


d  a  commission  to  Cardinal  Campogeio 


and  to  Wolsey  to  try  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Wolsi'v's  fair  projects  were  rendered  impossible. 
Anne  Boleyu  had  been  for  many  years  about  court, 
and  when  II.'s  conscience  grew  too  scrupulous 
to  permit  his  cohabiting  longer  with  Catharine, 
Anne  lived  constantly  with  him.  When  the  king 
announced  his  intention  of  marrying  her,  Wolsey's 
desire  for  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
nection promised  little  to  the  nation,  and  he  himself 
had  every  reason  to  dislike  her,  as  her  relatives 
belonged  to  those  reformers  who  sought  reform 
from  without,  and  as  such  religious  sympathies  .is 
could  find  a  place  in  her  frivolous  mind  leaned  also 
to  the  new  learning.  He  was  now  as  anxious  to 
procrastinate  as  Clement  The  legates'  court  had 
been  opened,  argument  had  been  heard  ;  but  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  judgment  was  delayed,  till 
the  changeable  Clement  revoked  the  commission, 
and  (1529  a.i>.)  advocated  the  cause  to  Home, 

The  revocation  of  the  papal  commission  to  try 
the  divorce  question,  virtually  ended  the  papal 
power  in  England,  and  the  steps  that  follow  are 
merely  tho  working  out  of  inevitable  results. 
Wolsey,  suspected  on  the  liest  of  grounds  of  having 
thwarted  the  divorce,  was  deprived  of  power,  and  a 
new  ministry  was  formed  (October  1529),  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  laymen  held  the  highest  place*. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  chancellor.  The  chief  adviser 
of  the  king  was  Wolsey's  old  servant,  CromwelL 
Parliament  was  called,  and  the  members,  finding 
that  royal  approbation  was  now  given  to  their 
complaints,  made  out  a  formal  list  of  grievances 
against  the  clergy.  Their  humble  petition  to  his 
majesty  set  forth  how  the  bishops  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  how  they 
converted  everything,  from  the  powers  of  the  dio- 
cesan courts  downwards,  into  a  means  of  extorting 
money.  The  king  solemnly  sent  the  document 
to  convocation,  and  while  the  reply  was  under 
consideration,  the  Commons  proceeded.  Bills  were 
passed,  with  little  opposition,  dealing  with  what 
wee  wont  to  be  thought  purely  ecclesiastical 
masters,  such  as  fixing  the  fees  to  Iks  exacted  in 

peculiarly 


obnoxious  imposts  made  in  performing  the  last 
ceremonies  for  the  dead.  Parliament  tonched 
the  clergy  more  closely  still  when  they  forbade 
them  to  follow  secular  employments,  or  to  hold 
pluralities,  and  enjoined  them  to  live  in  their 
parishes  and  perform  their  duties.  These  bills 
jiasscd  the  Lower  House  with  little  op|M>sition  ;  in 
the  Upper  House,  where  the  spiritual  lords  were 
numerous,  they  passed  with  difficulty.  The  king 
gave  his  assent  willingly.  When  the  bills  became 
law,  they  were  received  by  tne  jieople  with  great 
satisfaction. 

Though  these  measures  were  significant  enough 
of  what  might  follow  from  his  refusal,  the  pojie  still 
delayed.  Time  was  suffered  to  wear  ou,  and  nothing 
mode  progress  except  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy. 
Home  still  shewing  no  symptoms  of  yielding,  the 
king's  political  necessities  again  mode  him  a  reformer, 
and  that  of  a  very  unscrupulous  kind.  He  imposed 
a  heavy  line  on  the  clergy,  under  an  old  statute, 
for  having  recognised  the  legatinc  authority  of 
Wolsey  without  express  royal  sanction.  Going  still 
further,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  induced  the  clergy  to 
recognise  the  title  in  consideration  of  his  graciously 
remitting  a  portion  of  their  fine  (22  Hen.  VII  I.  c.  15). 

Parliament  having  again  met  (1530),  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  king's  disposition  still  more  to 
limit  the  clerical  jmwer.  The  clergy  had  long  ago 
forced  the  state  to  give  up  to  them  the  right  to  try 
their  brethren  when  accused  of  crimes.  Their  theory 
was,  that  he  on  whom  consecration  had  wrought 
its  mystic  office,  was  too  high  for  the  secular 
arm.  The  practice  was,  that  every  one  who  claimed 
the  character  of  clerk,  from  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church  to  the  crowds  of  mendicant  friars, 
escaped  with  small  fines  after  committing  the  gravest 
crimes.  Parliament  was  thought  to  have  gone  far 
when  it  enacted  that  all  below  the  rank  of  priest 
should  l»c  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
realm.  The  same  parliament  passed  other  acts, 
regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  making  stricter  provisions  against  bequests  to 
the  church. 

These  measures,  bold  and  unusual  as  they  were, 
affected  Home  only  indirectly.  As  it  was  evident 
that  something  to  l>e  more  closely  felt  was 
requisite,  one  of  the  pojie's  highest  and  most 
lucrative  privileges  was  attacked.  The  pope  had 
long  maintained  that  no  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
could  lw  conferred  without  his  approval,  and  in 
return  for  granting  it,  he  received  the  first  year's 
fruits  of  the  benefice.  These  paymeuts,  called 
annates,  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  increased  even 
beyond  its  legitimate  amount  by  the  dishonourable 
expedient  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  none 
but  very  old  men.  A  bill  lwisecd  both  Houses 
abolishing  these  payments  (23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20). 
To  make  the  measure  serve  its  purpose  more 
effectually,  power  was  given  to  the  king  to  call  it 
into  effect  at  any  future  time,  while  the  hope  was 
privately  held  out  that  this  power  would  not  be 
exercised  if  the  divorce  were  granted. 

While  such  measures  were  l*eing  passed,  it  may 
be  believed  that  Sir  Thomas  More  held  office  with 
pain  and  reluctance.  Finding  at  last  his  influence 
powerless  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  secu- 
larism, he  resumed,  and  a  ministry  was  formed 
(1532)  of  which  Cromwell  was  now  the  nominal  as 
well  as  real  head.  The  new  ministry  were  prepared 
to  push  measures  of  reform  as  far  as  the  temper  of 
the  king  and  the  nation  would  permit  They  desired 
nothing  better  than  an  o|>en  rupture  with  Home. 
IL,  on  tho  other  hand,  exhausted  every  effort  of 
diplomacy  to  preserve  the  alliance  with  the  church. 
Embassies,  intrigues,  plots  of  all  kind,  in  Paris  and 
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Home,  altounded  in  endless  confusion  at  this  time, 
making  it  impossible  to  determine  the  immediate 
vause  of  the  separation,  long  since  certain  to  ensue. 

In  the  ln-ginning  of  1533,  H.,  either  inqtatient  at 
the  loiiLt  delay,  or  as  others  say,  and  as  the  dates 
reuder  not  imj>rol>:d>le,  discovering  that  an  illicit 
intercourse  he  carried  on  with  Anne  Boleyn  had 
resulted  in  her  pregnancy,  was  privately  married 
to  lier.  Within  three  months  afterwards,  the  mar- 
riage was  made  public  ;  and  to  complete  matters, 
Crannier,  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, held  a  court,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  England,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
divorce,  declaring  the  marriage  of  H.  ami  Catharine 
to  have  been  mill  from  the  ls-ginning.  In  England 
these  doings  were  accompanied  by  much  rejoicing, 
and  the  king's  former  taste  for  pageantry  revived 
in  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  crowning  his  new 
queen. 

The  news  produced  other  effects  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  \\  hen  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached 
the  Vatican,  H.  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
papal  court.  He  refused,  and  apjiealcd  to  a  general 
council.  When  Cranmer's  sentence  readied  Rome, 
the  jH)|>e  at  once  declared  it  illegal,  and  noon  after, 
almost  closed  the  door  for  further  negotiation  by 
rejecting  the  ap{>eal  to  the  couuciL  The  next  steps 
on  each  side  were  taken  almost  simultaneously. 
The  English  parliament  met,  and  under  Cromwell's 
guidance,  far  outdid  its  predecessors.  It  passed  an 
act  entirely  alsdishing  the  papal  authority  within 
the  realm  (24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12).  giving  the  king,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  power  to  call  the  act  into 
ojK-ratiou  when  he  pleased.  It  then  settled  the 
succession  on  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Catharine.  Scarcely  had  these 
measures  ]iassed,  when  news  came  from  Rome 
that  the  pope  had  pronounced  judgment  iu  the 
long  pending  divorce  case,  finding  H.'s  marriage  to 
Catharine  to  have  been  valid.  On  the  tlay  follow- 
ing,  H.  called  into  operation  the  act  alsdishiug  the 
poite's  authority. 

H.  having  a*  yet  done  comparatively  littlo  to 
forfeit  his  early  popularity,  the  synqwthy  of  most 
was  with  him  in  the  stejts  taken  against  those 
of  his  subjects  who  were  disaffected  with  these 
changes.  Among  these  steps,  however,  were  some 
not  easily  defended,  even  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times.  Minor  victims  fell  unheeded,  but 
all  Eurojie  Mas  shocked  when  More  ami  Fisher 
(Bishop  of  Rochester)  were  put  to  death  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  succession,  and 
to  admit  the  king's  right  to  the  headship  of  the 
church.  Even  Henry's  ally,  Francis  1.,  remon- 
strated. The  worst  effect  of  the  cruelty  was  the 
alienation  of  the  German  Protestants,  who  ever 
afterwards  held  aloof  from  H.  in  spite  of  all  Crom- 
well's efforts  to  cement  an  alliance.  After  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  which  were  not  uufreqiient,  it 
may  be  said  that  H.  never  again  received  human 
sympathy.  He  pursued  his  course,  however,  aided 
by  those  from  whom  the  dust  of  the  conflict  con- 
cealed his  cruelty. 

The  state  of  the  monasteries  having  long  been  a 
pabUc  scaudal,  Cromwell  (153.5)  sent  a  commission 
to  examine  them.  Acting  on  the  rcjiorts  of  the 
commission,  parliament  alsuished  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, which  happened  to  lie  at  once  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28).  The  disbanded 
monks  made  a  large  addition,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected ;  and  to 
create  further  discontent,  the  swarms  of  vagalionds 
who  had  subsisted  on  the  monastic  alms  were 
suddenly  thrown  for  support  on  the  yeomen. 

The  lusaffection  burst  out  in  the  rebellion  known 
as  the  l^lgrimage  of  Grace  (1536).  Crowds  who  had 


collected  in  Lincolnshire  with  hardly  a  definite  aim, 
dispersed  on  the  promise  of  redress  in  a  jtarliament 
to  W  held  at  York.  Redress,  however,  came  not, 
and  the  crowds  again  gathered,  this  time  tinder 
more  skilful  leaders,  ana  with  more  definite  pur- 
poses. The  king's  forces  sent  against  them  were 
1  insufficient.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  England 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  rebels.  Their  grievances 
were  a  strange  medley.  Complaints  of  the  law 
regarding  the  tenure  of  land  were  mixed  with 
complaints  that  low-born  men  (such  as  Oomwell) 
advised  the  king,  that  the  monasteries  were  being 
dissolved,  and  that  the  old  faith  was  being  altered. 
H.,  through  certain  commissioners,  again  negotiated 
with  the  insurgents,  and  t-  rms  were  agreed  on,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  general  amnesty, 
the  benelit  of  which,  however,  Aske  and  the  other 
leaders  did  not  receive.  The  suppression  of  this 
relw  Uion  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  (in  1537) 
of  the  larger  monasteries  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13). 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  commotions,  two 
events  took  place  both  bearing  on  the  Reformation, 
but  of  very  different  import  An  order  in  council 
(1537)  appointed  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  that  all  might  read 
it.  But  as  if  to  correct  the  idea  that  every  one 
was  thus  to  have  the  right  of  judging  for  himself 
in  religious  questions,  an  act  of  uniformity  was 
paaMcd.  H.  having  now  broken  with  many  old 
professions,  reduced  his  new  professions  to  a  creed, 
to  be  enforced  by  penalties,  if  more  rational  means 
should  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  nation.  Certain 
articles  of  religion  were  drawn  up.  and  after  some 
modifications,  were  framed  into  those  known  as  the 
'bloody  six  articles.'  The  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII. 
c,  14)  containing  these  articles  -  named,  with  much 
simplicity,  '  An  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
Opinions'  -  is  very  brief,  but  very  formidable.  The 
doctrines  were  substantially  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  articles  made  no  pretensions 
to  form  a  complete  or  systematic  creed ;  they 
embodied  the  jKiints  as  to  which  most  conflict  of 
opinion  prevailed  ;  and  formidable,  indeed,  were  the 
sanctions  enforcing  them.  Whoever  denied  the 
first  article  (that  embodying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sulutantiation)  was  to  be  declared  a  heretic,  and 
burned  without  opportunity  of  abjuration  ;  whoso 
s|Kike  against  the  other  five  articles  should,  for  tlio 
lirst  offence,  forfeit  his  projierty ;  and  whosoever 
refused  to  abjure  his  first  offence,  or  committed  a 
second,  was  to  die  like  a  felon.  To  this  act  Crom- 
well himself  fell  a  victim.  He  had  been  silent  in 
face  of  the  Combination  which  cairied  it ;  but 
having  secretly  used  all  his  influence  as  a  mt-ml>er 
of  government  to  thwart  its  execution,  by  staying 
proceedings  and  giving  pardons,  he  lost  H.'s 
confidence,  ami  was  put  to  death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  H  were  disturbed 
with  small  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  inimical 
U>  progress.  He  died  on  2Sth  January  1547, 
unhonoitred,  un mourned  ;  and  yet  few  rejoiced,  for 
his  policy  had  left  England  so  divided  at  home, 
so  friendless  abroad,  that  no  mau  could  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future. 

The  character  of  H.  has  of  late  been  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  the  subject  deserved.  The 
mere  recital  of  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life 
is  sufficient  to  justify  most  of  the  infamy  which 
tradition  has  attached  to  his  name.  The  divorce  of 
Catharine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Bolcyn  have 
already  been  told.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth, 
H.'s  affection  for  Anne  ceased.  He  sua|iected  her — 
not,  it  must  l>e  admitted,  without  ground— of  adul- 
tery, and,  after  a  hurried  trial,  had  her  condemned 
and  executed  (1536).  On  the  day  after  the  execution, 
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be  married  Jane  Seymour,  against  whom  nothing 
mure  is  known  than  that  she  was  the  king's  jiartner 
in  this  revolting  proceeding.  Jane  Seymour  died 
(1537)  in  giving  birth  to  Edward  VI.  The  story  of 
Anne  of  Cloves  follows.  The  marriage,  a  jwlitical 
one,  arranged  by  Cromwell  to  connect  H.  with 
the  (kmian  Protestants,  was  unfortunate  from  the 
beginning.  H.  was  deceived  as  to  her  personal 
attractions,  and  (1540)  obtained  a  divorce  to  free 
himself.  His  fifth  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  was 
(1541;  within  a  few  months  divorced  and  executed 
for  au  adultery  well-enough  established.  His  sixth 
wife.  Catharine  Parr,  survived  hiiu.  and  to  the 
catalogue  ends.  Passing  from  the  domestic  circle 
to  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  H.  is  found 
as  incapable  of  friendship  as  he  was  either  of 
feeliug  or  of  evoking  love.  He  had  three  great 
ministers  -Wolsey,  More,  and  Cromwell — all  men 
of  high  talent  and  worth,  and  alt  on  term*  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  king,  yet  all  in  the 
hour  of  need  thrown  aside.  Disease  and  a  broken 
spirit  saved  Wolsey  from  a  worse  fate  ;  but  it  is 
bttle  wonder  that  every  Catholic  should  detest  the 
memory  of  him  who  sent  More  to  the  scaffold  for 
adhering  to  opinions  which  be  himself  had  held 
shortly  before,  or  that  Protestants  should  execrate 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  violated  justice  and 
consistency  to  put  to  death  the  first  great  IYotestant 
minister.  If  such  were  the  mercies  he  vouch- 
safe.! to  those  who  were  with  him,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  against 
him.  Claims  of  political  necessity  cannot  excuse 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  every  relative 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  from  the  aged  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury to  lesser  victims.  It  may,  however,  lie  safely 
admitted,  that  tradition  has  exaggerated  H.'s  cruel- 
ties—that there  is  no  truth,  for  example,  in  the 
tale  which  gives  73,000  as  the  number  of  executions 
in  his  reign ;  and  it  may  be  further  admitted,  that 
he  did  not  wantonly  commit  murders — that  he  hail 
always  before  him  in  his  crimes  some  object,  either 
of  misconceived  justice,  or  of  policy ;  but  after 
allowing  for  everything,  enough  remains  to  explain 
the  universal  detestation  in  which  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  combined  to  hold  his  name. 

HENRY  II.,  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1518; 
married  Catharine  do'  Medici  in  1533;  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  in  1547.  The  mouey  which 
his  father  left  was  rapidly  squandered  among  his 
favourites  and  mistresses.  A  revolt  in  Guienne, 
where  the  people  had  risen  against  the  fjaMeur*.  or 
collectors  of  tne  salt-duty,  was  the  first  event  that 
roused  the  king  and  court  from  their  slothful  ease. 
This  disturbance  was,  however.  sjiecdily  put  down 
by  Montmorency.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  whose  sister,  the  dowager-queen  of  James  V., 
sought  the  aid  of  France  to  suptmrt  her  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  government, 
a  French  alliance  was  cemented  with  Scotland, 
and  war  declared  against  England,  which  l*egan 
in  1550  with  the  recovery  of  Boulogne,  and  ended 
in  1558  with  the  taking  of  Calais,  after  that  city 
bad  lwen  210  years  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Curiously  enough,  while  the  king  tried  to  put 
down  heresy  with  fire  and  sword  at  home,  he  made 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  German  reformers, 
anil  sent  an  army  of  38,000  men  to  aid  Maurice 
of  Saxony  against  the  emperor ;  and  taking  the 
command  in  person,  made  himself  master  of  Toul 
and  Verdun,  while  Montmorency,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  seized  njwn  Metz.  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1556),  and  tbo  division 
of  his  vast  empire  between  his  brother  Ferdinand 
and  his  son  Philip  II.,  H.  seized  the  opportune 
Occasion  of  attacking  the  Netherlands  ana  Italy 
before  Philip  II.  had  time  to  consoUdate  his  newly 


acquired  j<owers,  but  the  results  of  this  Btcp  were 
disastrous  to  France  at  every  point.  In  Italy,  the 
attack  on  Naples,  made  by  Guise  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  utterly  faded  through  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  pope,  and  the  energetic  advance  of 
Alva;  while  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  French  under 
Montmorency  sustained  a  total  defeat,  in  1557,  at 
St  Quentiu,  where  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
were  cither  slain  or  taken  captive  by  the  troops  of 
Philip,  who  were  commanded  by  Phdibert-Emiiwtiuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

These  reverses  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ch&teau-Cambresis  \1559),  in  which  H  agreed,  in 
exchange  for  the  r.«toration  of  Ham,  St  (Juentin, 
and  Castelet,  and  the  lit>eration  of  Montmorency, 
to  resign  nearly  all  his  conquests  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Piedmont,  ami  Southern  Italy,  including 
190  fortresses  and  strongholds.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  mortally  but  accidentally  wounded  in  a  tour- 
nament by  Count  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  captain  of  lus  guard-  He  died  10th 
July  1559. 

HENRY  III.,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  was  born  in  1651,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1574.  On  the 
death  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  his  first 
cami>aign,  fought  in  his  16th  year,  was  sigualised 
by  two  decisive  victories,  gained  over  the  Pro- 
testants at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  In  1573,  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen-regent  secured  to  him  the 
election  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.  He  failed, 
however,  to  Becure  the  attachment  of  the  Polish 
nobles  ;  and  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  fled  by  night  from  Cracow,  and  on 
his  return  to  France,  was  proclaimed  king  of  that 
country.  His  mother  and  the  Guises  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  him  to  continue  the  religion* 
civil  war.  The  union  of  the  Protestants  with  the 
i>arty  of  discontented  nobles,  headed  by  the  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alcncnu,  compiled  the  alarmed 
-sovereign  to  grant  the  former  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  ami  various  other  rights.  This  exas- 
Iterated  the  Catholic  party,  who,  headed  by  Henry 
of  <;  ui»e,  formed  the  confederation  known  as  the 
Saint?  L  'ujue,  the  object  of  which  was  not  merely 
to  assert  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Catholicism, 
but  also  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  to 
Guise,  and  civil  war  again  and  again  burst  out 
with  renewed  violence. 

H.  availed  himself  of  his  intervals  of  quiet  to 
indulge  his  own  vicious  propensities  ;  mid  while  his 
mother  ruled  the  state,  and  the  Guises  were  under- 
mining his  throne,  his  days  and  nights  were  spent 
in  an  alternation  of  the  most  dissolute  excess**,  and 
the  wildest  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  One  day  he 
might  be  seen  passing,  to  the  sound  of  music,  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young 
men  as  effeminate  as  himself,  known  as  the  Mignons, 
and  surrounded  by  parrots,  monkeys,  and  pet  dogs, 
while  the  next  ilay  he  and  his  comjianions  would 
shew  themselves  clad  in  a  penitent's  dress,  wearing 
masks,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  scourges,  with 
which  they  flagellated  one  another  as  they  sang 
aloud  penitential  {malms. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1588 
finally  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  declared  the  people  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  and  the 
Leaguers  dissolred  the  parliament  H.,  who  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
—his  mother  had  just  died— was  distracted  by  the 
difficulties  of  bis  position  ;  and  in  his  perplexity  at 
hearing  that  Guise  s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
had  l>een  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
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of  Navarre.  The  newly  reconciled  kings  advanced 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Huguenot*  on  Paris,  which, 
although  gallantly  defended  by  Maycnne,  would 
probably  nave  liad  to  capitulate,  liad  not  the 
current  of  events  been  suddenly  checked  through 
the  agency  of  a  fanatical  young  dotniuican -brother, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  who,  on  lBt  August  1580, 
on  pretence  of  having  important  tidings  to  com- 
municate to  H.,  killed  him  by  plunging  a  knife 
into  his  body.  The  murderer  was  slain  on  the 
Bjiot  by  the  royal  guard,  and  hi*  victim  died  the 
following  day,  after  having  declared  his  kinsman, 
Henry  Bourbon  of  Navarre,  his  successor. 

HENRY  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
surnanicd  'The  Great,'  and  '  The  Good,'  was  born  iu 
Beam  in  1553.  II.  was  the  third  son  of  Antoine 
de  Bourlmn  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  anil 
heiress  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  licaru.  His 
father's  death  placed  him  under  the  sole  control  of 
his  mother  and  grandfather,  at  whose  court  he  was 
trained  to  the  practice  of  knightly  and  athletic 
exercises,  and  inured  to  the  active  habits  and  rude 
fare  common  to  the  Bcmais  mountaineers.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  was  careful 
to  select  learned  men  holding  her  own  tenets  for 
his  instructors;  and  having  discovered  that  a  plot 
was  brooding  to  remove  him  to  Si>ain  by  force,  to 
train  him  in  the  Catholic  faith,  she  conducted  him, 
in  15<i9.  to  La  Rochelle,  and  presented  him  to  the 
assembled  Huguenot  army,  with  whom  he  pirtici- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac  H.  was  now  chosen 
chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  although,  on  account 
of  his  youth,  the  principal  commaud  was  vested 
in  Coligny  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  defeats 
which  the  Huguenots  had  experienced  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  jieace  of  St  Germain  which  followed 
was  apparently  most  advantageous  to  their  cause, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  H.  aud  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  After  much  opposition  on 
the  part  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestant*,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1572, 
two  months  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen 
Jeanne,  which  was  probably  due  to  poison,  and 
within  less  than  a  week  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  It  had  Iieen  originally  intended 
that  H.  was  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and 
co-religionists ;  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
of  his  professing  himself  a  Catholic.  Three  years  he 
remained  at  the  French  court,  virtually  a  prisoner  ; 
but  at  length,  in  1570,  H.  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  queen-mother,  anil  csca|>cd  to  the 
camp  of  the  Huguenots  in  Alencun.  where,  having 
revoked  his  compulsory  conversion,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  by  his  address  gained 
several  sigtial  advantages,  which  constrained  the 
king  to  consent  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformers.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (late  Aleneon)  gave  H.  the  rank  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  of  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  while  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  in 
1583,  made  him,  in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  and  as 
the  nearest  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  rightful  king  of  France.  As  a 
Protestant,  lying  under  the  ban  of  papal  excom- 
munication, he  was  obnoxious  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  finding  that  the  Dukes  of  I<orraine 
and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of  S|>ain,  were  prepared, 
each  on  his  own  account,  to  dispute  his  claims,  he 
retired  to  the  south  until  he  could  collect  more 
troops  and  obtain  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Germany.  His  nearly  hopeless  cause,  however, 
gradually  gained  strength  through  the  weakness  and 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Liguists,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  circumvent  the  ambitious  designs  which 
Philip  IL  cherished  in  favour  of  his  daughter  (niece 


of  Henry  IIL),  notwithstanding  her  exclusion  by 
the  Salic  law,  proclaimed  the  aged  Cardinal  Bourbon 
king,  with  the  Duke  of  Maycntio  lieutenant  general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  still  further  complicated 
the  interests  of  their  party.  In  1/590,  II.  won  a 
splendid  victory  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry.  In  1593, 
tiie  assembly  of  the  States-general,  by  rejecting 
the  pretensions  of  Philip  II.,  and  insisting  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Salic  law,  smoothed  H.'s  way 
to  the  succession,  although  it  is  probable  that  ha 
woidd  never  have  been  generally  acknowledged  had 
he  not,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  minister,  De 
Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  de  Sully  (q.  v.i,  formally 
professed  himself  a  niemter  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
The  ceremony  of  his  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St  Denis 
in  July  1593,  tilled  the  Catholics  with  joy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  s|»eedy  surrender  of  the  most 
i>u|K>rtatit  cities  of  the  kingdom,  including  even 
Paris,  which  oj»ened  its  gates  to  him  iu  1594.  The 
civil  war  was  not,  however,  wholly  put  down  till 
four  years  later.  In  the  same  year,  1598,  jksicc  was 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  restored  to  the  latter  many  imi>ort- 
ant  places  in  Picardy,  aud  was  otherwise  favourable 
to  the  French  king ;  but  important  as  wm  this 
event,  it  was  preceded  by  a  still  more  memorable 
act,  for  on  the  15th  April,  H.  had  signed  an  edict  at 
Nantes,  by  which  he  secured  to  Protestants  perfect 
lilK'rty  of  conscience,  and  the  administration  of 
impartial  justice.  H.  w.n  now  left  at  liberty  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  kingdom,  which  liad  been  thoroughly  dis- 
organised through  the  long  continuance  of  civil 
war.  The  narrow-minded  policy  that  had  been 
followed  during  the  preceding  reigns  hat!  left  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  capital  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  civic  governors  and  large  landed 
proprietors,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
administrative  vigilance,  arrogated  almost  sovereign 
jiower  to  themselves,  raising  taxes,  and  exacting 
compulsory  services.  These  abuses  H.  completely 
stopjied,  and  by  making  canals  and  roads,  and  thus 
opening  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  to  traffic  and 
commerce,  he  established  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  for  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The 
mainspring  of  these  improvements  was,  however, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  finances  under  Sully,  who, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  reduced  the  national 
debt  from  330  millions  to  50  millions  of  hvres, 
although  arrears  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20 
millions  were  remitted  by  the  king  during  that 
jieriod.  On  the  14th  May,  the  day  after  the  corona- 
tion of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  when 
aliout  to  set  out  to  commence  war  in  Germany, 
H.  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravadlac 
Nineteen  times  before  attempts  had  been  made 
on  his  life,  most  of  which  liad  been  traced  to  the 
agency  of  the  papal  and  imperial  courts,  and  hence 
the  }>eople,  in  their  grief  and  consternation,  laid 
RavaUlac's  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  grief  of  the  Parisians  was  well-nigh 
delirious,  and  in  their  fury  they  wreaked  the  most 
horrible  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  who.  however, 
had  l>een  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
H.'s  implacable  foes,  notwithstanding  the  many 
concessions  which  he  made  to  their  order. 

Time  has  strengthened  the  high  estimate  which 
the  lower  classes  liad  formed  of  their  favourite  king, 
for  although  his  faults  were  numerous,  they  were 
eclipsed  by  his  great  qualities.  Inordinate  love  of 
women  was  his  worst  fault,  and  the  cause  of  much 
evil  in  his  own  and  succeeding  reigns,  for  his 
prodigality  and  weak  indulgence  to  bin  favourite 
mistresses,  Gabrielle  d'Estreea  and  Henrietta 
d'Entragues,  and   his  affection  for  tie  natural 
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ehildrea  which  they  lK>rt>  him,  were  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  ami  a  source  of  im]K>verishing  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government.  As  authorities  in  reganl 
to  Henry  II.,  III.,  and  IV'.,  in  addition  to  the  general 
hie  tone*  of  France,  the  following  works  may  l»e 
consulted:  AnquetiL,  Esprit  tie  la  Ligut ;  Petitofs 
Collection  of  Mfmoirr*  ;  Do  la  Saussayc,  HWoire  tie 
Bloit ;  Doatui^nU  de  I  Jlut.  de  Fmnre ;  Matthieu, 
Hi*,  de  Jfrnri  IV. ;  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  De 
Thow,  D'Anhigue,  Pasquier,  Duplessis-Mornay ; 
Capcfigue,  Hi*t.  de  la  Utfarme  ei  de  la  Lijue  ; 
Peretixe,  flirt,  de  ffenri  1  V. 

HENRY  III.,  Emj>en>r  of  Germany,  of  the 
Salo-Franconian  line,  and  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  II.,  was  born  in  1U17,  elected  king  ot  t!io 
Germans  in  1026,  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  10*27.  Duke  of 
Swabia  and  Burgundy  in  10.17,  succeeded  his  father 
aa  emperor  in  1039,  and  dte<l  in  10%  II.,  who 
was  possessed  of  natural  abilities,  which  had  been 
cultivate*  1  as  far  as  the  age  permitted,  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  ami  eflkicnt  rulers  of  Germany. 
By  hi*  vigour  he  maintained  his  ascendency  not- 
withstanding the  encroachments  of  the  church  and 
the  subordination  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Having  summoned  a  council  at  Suth  in  1046, 
he  avaded  himself  of  the  influence  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy,  by  his  judicious  reconciliation  of 
antagonist  parties,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  a 
new  p<>pe,  Clement  II.,  and  thin  brought  to  an  end 
the  scandalous  dissensions  which  were  disturbing 
Christianity  through  the  intrigues  of  three,  rival 

Kjpes,  Benedict  IX..  Sylvester  fir.,  and  Gregory  IV. 
y  his  energetic  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  th? 
empire,  he  gained  op|>ortuuities  of  milling  new  terri- 
tories t>  the  imperial  states,  for  having  retaliated 
on  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  for  the  hostilities  which  he 
had  carried  on  against  the  Poles  during  the  intestine 
disorders  of  Poland,  his  decisive  successes  com- 
pelled the  Bohemian  duke  to  acknowledge  himself 
vassal  of  the  empire ;  while  H.'s  campaign  against 
Hungary  had  a  similar  result,  terminating  in  1047 
in  the  recognition  of  the  Bupreme  power  of  the 
emperor  over  the  kings  of  Hungary.  He  also  secured 
powerful  vassals  in  Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

H  devoted  the  short  intervals  of  )*>ace  which  he 
enjoyed  to  the  eradication  of  numerous  abuses  in 
the  church,  but  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
were  secretly  frustrated  by  Hildebrand.  afterwards 
Gregory  V'lL  (q.  v.) :  and  on  the  sudden  death  of 
H.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  the 
papal  chair  was  found  to  have  already  entered 
upon  decisive  measures  for  its  emancipation  from 
im|*erial  influence.  H.  distinguished  himself  as 
the  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
especially  manic.  He  also  founded  numerous  mon- 
astic schools,  over  which  he  placed  learned  monks 
of  Brittany,  and  built  several  churches,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Worms,  Mayeuce,  and  Spires,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  interred. 

HKNRY  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  former,  was  l>orn  in  1050,  elected 
king  of  the  Germans  in  I0."»4,  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  crow  mil  emperor  10H4,  and  died  1106. 
As  he  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  bis 
father,  the  regency  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  latter,  confided  to  the  child's  mother, 
Agnes  of  Poitiers.  H.'s  perpetual  quarrels  with 
the  Saxon  princes  and  peer*  occupied  his  l*st 
years,  and  were  the  principal  canst;  of  the  subs..-, 
quent  troubles  and  mortifications  which  have  given 
a  memorable  interest  to  his  history.  Unhappily 
for  him.  he  was  induced  in  1074.  after  having 
■iifTered  defeat  and  various  insults  at  the  hands 
Of  his  Saxon  vassals,  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for 


his  intervention;  and  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  only 
too  happy  to  have  an  opj>ortunity  of  interfering  in 
the  matter,  despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  settle 
the  differences  in  Saxony,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  occx«ion  to  prosecute  his  own  plans,  commanded 
the  king  to  abstain  from  the  sale  and  granting  of 
benefices  whilo  this  quarrel  was  pending  Before 
these  directions  reached  Germany,  II.  had,  however, 
settled  his  own  affairs  by  defeating  the  Savon  insur- 
gents in  a  great  battle  at  Hohenburg,  taken  their 
princes  captive,  and  rebuilt  all  the  strongholds 
which  they  had  dismantled  ;  while  his  councillors 
had  prosecuted  a  vigorous  business  in  the  inter- 
dicted sale  of  benefice-*.  H.  not  only  approved  their 
conduct,  but  responded  to  the  pope's  remonstrances 
on  the  subject,  and  his  summons  for  his  appearanco 
at  Home,  by  declaring,  through  an  assembly  of 
German  bishojis  and  ahtats,  which  met  at  Worms 
in  11)76.  that  the  pontiff  was  de|>osed.  fin-gory  VII. 
retaliated  by  excommunicating  and  dejtosing  H., 
and  absolving  his  subjects  from  all  future  obe.ucnc8 
towards  him.  The  king  at  first  made  light  of  the 
sentence,  but  when  he  found  his  vassals  and 
princes  gradually  falling  away  from  their  alle- 
giance, while  the  electors  held  a  diet  in  which  they 
declared  that  unless  the  ban  were  removed  within 
a  twelvemonth,  they  would  deprive  him  of  the 
crown,  he  submitted  ;  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
faithful  consort  and  their  eldest  son.  he  hastened, 
under  grievous  difliculti  in  midwinter,  to  Italy, 
where  he  sought  the  jiope.  For  three  days  in 
January  1077,  H,  barefooted,  and  clothed  only 
in  the  haircloth  shirt  of  a  penitent,  was  com- 
|>elled  to  stand  without  the  castle  gates  of  C.inosaa, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before 
the  |»ontifF  consented  to  remove  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication. 

After  this  event,  H.'s  courage  and  resentment 
speedily  revived ;  and  having  found  adherents  among 
the  Lombards,  he  began  a  conflict  against  the 
|>apal  power,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
investiture,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful. 
Gregory  again  excommunicated  H.,  who,  as  usual, 
retaliated  by  electing  a  new  pois;,  Clement  IIL 
Hastening  over  the  Al|«,  ho  Laid  sieije  to  Rome. 
Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  H.  caused  himself  to  be  crowm-d  emj>eror 
by  the  anti-poiie ;  but  finding  that  Hermaun  of 
Luxemburg  had,  during  his  a>>sence,  been  elected 
king  of  Germany,  he  hastily  left  Home  to  regain 
his  lost  power.  For  the  third  time  H.  crossed 
the  Alps  in  1<»90,  and  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
raising  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  Clement  IIL, 
taken  Mantua,  and  gained  many  victories  over  the 
Guelphic  princes  ami  their  favourite  pope,  Urban 
II.,  when  tie  suddenly  learned  that  his  son  Conrad 
had  joined  his  enemies,  and  been  crowned  king  at 
Monza.  H.'s  despair  on  hearing  of  these  acts  of 
rebellion  nearly  unsettled  his  reason,  and  baring 
retired  to  one  of  his  Lombard  castles,  he  remained 
for  several  years  in  seclusion  ;  but  at  length  rousing 
himself  fn>m  his  lethargy,  he  returned  in  1000  to 
Germany,  where  the  priuce*  and  iieople  now  vied 
with  oni>  another  to  snew  him  their  sympathy  and 
good-will.  By  his  own  request,  his  second  son, 
Henry,  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans,  and  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  This  prince,  however, 
having  been  induced  to  rise  against  his  father  by 
Pope  Pascal  II.,  took  him  prisoner,  and  forcibly 
compelled  him  to  aMicate.  The  em|>eror  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  found  friends  and  safety 
at  Liege,  where  he  died,  August  7,  1106.  while 
preparing  another  army  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Sec,  for  the  lives  of  Henry  III.  and  IV..  Adamua 
Bremensia,  Iliittoriti  Ecc1e$iti*tiea  ;  Sismondi,  Italian 
Ilepublici;  and  Euro]*  during  tlu  Middle  Agei ; 
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8chmiclt,  Histoirt  de»  A  demands ;  SdltL  //.  IV. 
Kaiser  und  KOnia  der  Heutochen. 

HENRY,  surnaroed  Tim  Navigator,  a  famous 
Portuguese  prince,  the  fourth  son  of  John  I.,  king 
of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Oporto  in  1394,  ami  first 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in 
141.1.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  up  hut 
resilience  at  the  town  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  not  far 
from  <  'ape  St  Vincent ;  anil  while  prosecuting  the 
war  agninst  the  Moor*  of  Africa,  his  sailors  re.lched 
parts  of  the  ocean  which  the  navigation  of  the 
time  had  long  aup|iosed  to  lw  inaccessible.  The 
grand  ambition  of  H.  was  the  discovery  of  unknown 
regions  of  the  world  At  Sagres  he  erected  an 
observatory,  to  which  he  attached  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youthful  scions  of  the  nobility  in  the 
sciences  necessary  to  navigation.  .Subsequently,  he 
despatched  some  of  his  pupils  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Madeira  Islands  in  14 IS.  H.'s  thoughts  were 
now  directed  towards  the  auriferous  coasts  of  Guinea, 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Moors;  and  in  1433, 
one  of  his  mariners  sailed  round  Cape  Nun,  until 
then  regarded  as  the  furthest  point  of  the  earth, 
and  took  imssession  of  the  coasts  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Bojador.  Next  year,  H.  sent  out  a  larger  ship, 
which  reached  a  point  120  miles  beyond  Ca]K? 
Bojador;  and  at  last,  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was 
reached.  Up  to  this  period,  H.  had  lionie  all  the 
ex]>ciirtc  of  these  voyages  himself;  henceforth,  self- 
6Up|s>rtiiig  societies  "were  fonned  under  his  patron- 
age and  guidance,  and  what  had  formerly  been  the 
affair  of  a  single  individual,  now  became  the  jvassinn 
of  a  whole  nation.  But  H.  did  not  slack  personally 
in  his  efforts.  In  1440,  his  captain,  Nuno  Tristan, 
doubled  Ca|K>  Venl  in  Senegambia,  and  in  144H, 
Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of  the  Azores.  H.  ; 
died  in  1403,  after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  h'arn-  , 
ing  that  his  mariners  had  reached  as  far  south  as  , 
Sierra  I>eone.  See  Wappiius,  CntrrsiicJuinften  titter 
die  Cuttjr.  Entderkunytn  der  Portvijv-srn  unter  1L, 
dt-in  Sr-jakrtr  (Gott  1841').  See  also  Barms  and 
Candido  Lusitano,  whose  Vvla  do  Infinite  don 
Henrico  was  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbe" 
Cournand  (Paris,  2  vols.  1781). 

HENRY,  surnamed  TllK  LlON,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Lb  the  most  notable  German  princu  of  the  Pith 
century.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud, 
and  w:as  born  in  1129.  When  only  ten  years  of 
age,  he  lost  his  father  by  poison,  and  for  the  next 
seven  years,  his  mother,  Gertrude,  and  his  grand- 
mother, Richctiza,  ruled  his  paternal  dominions, 
while  his  uncle,  Wclf  (Guelf),  administered  the 
hereditary  fiefs  of  Bavaria.  In  1140,  Henry  himself 
took  the  reins  of  government,  and  at  the  diet  of 
Frankfurt,  in  the  following  year,  ho  demanded  of 
the  Eni|>eror  Conrad  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his 
father.  This  was  refused,  and  Henry  at  once,  in 
concert  with  his  uncle,  had  recourse  to  arms ;  but 
bis  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures  of 
Conrad.  After  the  death  of  this  cintiepjr,  however, 
Bavaria  was  given  up  to  him  by  his  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  His  possessions  now  extended 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  Eastphalia  and  Westphalia,  with 
Engern,  and  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Ellw.  acknowledeed  his  authority. 
The  greater  j»art  of  Bavaria  belonged  to  him  as  a 
hereditary  fief,  while  his  Italian  vassals  in  the 
Gueltic  dominions  Ijcvond  the  Alps  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  in  1157.  In  1100,  under 
the  direction  of  Hartwig,  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
a  league,  comprising  the  bishojw  of  Magdeburg, 
Halberttadt,  and  Hildeahcim,  and  the  tnarkgrafs 
lis 


of  Thnringia  and  Brandenburg,  was  formed  against 
him  ;  but  the  capture  of  Bremen,  and  the  storming 
of  Oldenburg  by  H.,  paralysed  its  designs.  About 
this  time  he  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  If.  of  England, 
soon  after  which  event  he  undertook  an  expedition 
to  Palestine.  During  his  absence,  his  enemies  wore 
not  idle,  and  even  the  Em|*?ror  Frederick  displayed 
a  decided  want  of  good  faith,  conduct  which  H., 
some  time  after  his  return,  shewed  he  had  not  for- 
gotten, by  quitting  the  iuqierial  army  during  an 
Italian  campaign,  and  thereby  causing  Frederick  to 
lose  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  forcing  him  to  con- 
clude a  disadvantageous  treaty.  The  emjiemr  was 
indignant,  and  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1178,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  duke.  The  numerous  eiieiniea 
of  the  latter  again  combined  against  him  ;  he  waa 
summoned  to  apftear  at  thrvo  different  dicta,  and 
refusing,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
By  1182  his  fortune*  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
he  was  forced  to  ask  mercy  of  the  emperor  at 
Erfurt ;  but  all  that  he  could  get  was  permission  to 
retain  his  hereditary  territories  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunehurg.  ami  even  this  was  on  the  condition  of 
his  going  into  exile  for  three  years.  H.,  in  conse- 
quence, betook  himself  with  his  family  to  England, 
but  returned  te  Brunswick  in  1184,  where  be  lived 
quietly.  On  the  departure  of  Frederick  for  Pales- 
tine in  1188,  H.  was  again  necessitated  to  vithdraw 
to  England,  but  returned  in  11  S9,  and  after  a  year's 
fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  lietwecn  him  and 
hi*  enemies,  by  which  a  ]>ortion  of  his  former  terri- 
tories was  restored  to  him.  He  died  at  Brunswick 
in  1  PJ.>.  H.  was  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  of 
indefatigable  activity,  but  obstinate  and  passionate. 
What  raised  him  above  the  princes  of  his  time  was 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  commerce,  industry,  and 
comfort  of  his  jteople,  and  to  foster  literature  and 
science.  Com|>arc  Biittiger'a  Hem  rich  d-r  Lifitx 
Herzog  der  Such  sen  und  Hairrn  (Hannnv.  1810). 

HKNRY,  Maithkw,  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  the  second  son  of  Philip  Henry,  one  of  the 
2U00  ministers  who  left  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  passing  of  the  '  Act  of  Uniformity,'  was  born  at 
Broad  Oak  Farmhouse,  iu  Flintshire,  October  18, 
1062.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry, 
ho  U-gan  to  preach  in  June  1680,  and  in  16S7  waa 
settled  as  ]>astor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters 
at  Chester,  when?  he  continued  for  2.1*  year*.  In 
May  1712,  lie  removed  to  a  charge  at  Hackney, 
ne;ir  London,  having  refused  two  previous  invita- 
tions from  the  same  congregation.  He  died  of 
apoj>lexy,  June  22,  1714,  while  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Chester.  He  waa 
twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family  by  his 
Becond  wife.  ILs  principal  work  is  an  Ex/iotitkm  of 
the  Old  and  A'oc  Testament,  in  5  vols,  folio,  1710, 
commenced  in  November  1704,  and  has  Ikjou  often 
reprinted  He  lived  to  finish  only  the  Acta  of  the 
AjKwtles.  The  remainder  was  completed  by  various 
ministers,  whose  names  are  given  in  some  of  the 
editions.  His  first  publication,  entitled  A  l>i*-wtrm 
cowiTnin'j  the  Nature  of  Schism,  34  I>ages  duodecimo, 
appeared  anonymously  in  1689.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  1690  ; 
A  Seriftture  t'atecfium,  1702,  8vo ;  Communicant'* 
Companion,  17<>4,  8vo ;  Discourses  aijaiiutt  \  ~icc  and 
hnm.,nil:t;i,  17<»"»;  A  Method  of  Pra^r,  1710,  8vo  ; 
Family  Hymns;  numerous  sermons;  and 
religious  tracts.  His  miscellaneous 
republished  at  London  iu  183D,  8vo. 

HENRY,  Fatrick,  an  eminent  American  orator, 
was  Iwrn  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  1736. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  nephew 
of  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian.    In  «arly 
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life,  H.  was  passionately  addicted  to  angling  and 
banting,  and  seemed  too  indolent  to  apply  himself 
to  any  regular  occuiiation.  He  managed,  however, 
to  pick  up  a  good  ileal  of  general  information,  and 
be  secmea  to  possess  by  intuition  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  all  its  various  phases. 
Having  failed  successively  in  'store-keeping'  and 
in  farming,  he  at  length  was  induced  to  try  the 
profession  of  law.  For  a  few  years  this  seemed 
to  promise  no  better  success  than  his  former  occu- 
pations had  done,  but  having  been  employed  in 
175.5  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  against  an 
unpopular  tax,  his  peculiar  talent  seemed  suddenly 
to  develop  itself ;  his  eloquence,  untaught  except  by 
the  inspiration  of  native  genius,  thrilled  the  audience, 
and  held  it  in  rapt  attention  more  than  two  hours. 
From  that  moment  to  the  present  day  he  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  American 
orators.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  j 
and  influential  memliers  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
when  that  state  was  deliberating  whether  or  not 
to  join  Massachusetts  in  forcibly  resisting  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  the  home-government.  H.  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  general  Congress,  which 
at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  and  his 
was  the  tint  to  break  the  silence  of  that 
ibly.  His  eloquence  on  that  occasion  is  said  to 
have  astonished  all  bis  hearers.  In  1776,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1780  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
Federal  Constitution.    He  died  in  17W). 

HENRY,  Iiop.F.RT,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  historian  and 
divin.«,  was  born  at  St  Niuians,  in  Stirlingshire, 
February  18,  1718.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  from  1  T*>8  till  his  death  in  1790, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
in  that  city.  His  lli*toryof  Great  llritain  on  a  Sew 
Plan — the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1771,  and  the  sixth  in  171W,  after  bis  death— is  a 
respectable  |ierforniancc,  and  the  'new  plan'  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  written— viz.,  that  of 
embracing  the  social  asjiecta  of  successive  periods, 
and  thus  tracing  the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
Great  Britain— was  unquestionably  an  improvement 
on  anything  that  had  been  done  before ;  but  the 
work  has  no  pretensions  to  critical  acumen  or 
even  strict  accuracy,  and  consequently  is  now  of 
little  value. 

HENRY,  William,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  born  in  177-4  in  Manchester,  and  died  in  1830 
at  Pendlebury  near  that  city.  After  studying 
medicine  m  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dra  Percival  and  Ferriar,  H.  attended 
the  lectures  of  Black,  Gregory,  Ac,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  session  170'r — 1706.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  superintending  a  chemical  business  which  hail 
l>een  established  by  his  father,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1805,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that  university  in  1807- 
From  that  time  till  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  allied  subjects  of  chemistry 
and  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  (chiefly  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  gases) ;  and  his  Element*  of  Expe- 
rimental Vhemirtry,  in  two  volumes,  which  was 
published  in  1700,  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in 
18-20,  an  almost  unparalleled  success  for  a  purely 
scientific  work.  H,  like  Dr  Wollaston,  made  the 
results  of  science,  obtained  by  the  most  original  and 
difficult  researches,  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  few  persons  have  contributed  more 
effectually  by  the  application  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arta  and  manufactures.  The 


Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  him  and  to  Dalton  for  their  high 
scientific  character. 

HE' PAR  (Gr.  kepar,  the  liver)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  various  compounds 
of  sulphur,  from  their  brown,  liver-like  colour;  of 
these,  J/epar  aulphuru,  which  is  in  reality  a  mix- 
ture of  tersulphide  of  potassium  and  some  oxysalts 
of  potash,  is  the  beat  known. — Hepatic,  belonging 
to  the  liver ;  as,  hepatic  artery,  vein,  duct,  &c. — 
Hepatka.  This  term  has  been  given  by  writers 
on  materia  meiiica  to  medicines  which  affect  the 
liver  and  its  appendages.  The  liepatica  may  b« 
employed  (1)  to  modify  the  secretion  of  bde;  (2) 
to  remove  pain  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder,  or  pain 
and  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts ;  or  (3)  to  rebeve 
enlargements  and  other  affections  of  the  liver. 

HEPATIC^E.  or  LI  V  ER WORTS,  a  natural  order 
of  crvptogamous  plants,  included 
the  older  botanist*.   They  have 
generally  a  leafy  stem  ;  more 
randy  they  are  "expanded  into 
ca'f-like  f< 


a  1 


The  reproduc- 


tive organs  are  of  two  kinds, 
ahthrruiia  and  pistUUdia,  as  in 
mc«*'8 ;  the  spore-coses  (cap- 
sules, matured  pistillidia)  have 
no  o|>ereulum  ;  open  when  ripe 
by  4—8  valves,  more  rarely  by 
teeth ;  anil  generally  contain, 
along  with  the  n|»orcs,  spiral 
filaments  called  tlaUrs.  Each 
elater  consists  of  two  spiral 
fibres,  which,  whilst  the  spore- 
case  is  unbroken,  remain  coiled 
up  together  within  an  oval  cell ; 
but  when,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  mature  spore-case,  the  outer 
pressure  is  removed,  their  elas- 
ticity bursts  their  cells,  and  as 
they  suddenly  extend  them- 
selves, they  aid  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  spores.  The  1L  are 
found  in  situations  generally 
similar  to  those  of  mosses ;  and 
are  widely  distributed  over  tho 
glol>e  ;  but  the  greater  numlier 
belong  to  warm  climates,  where 
they  often  grow  on  the  Ixark, 
and  even  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Some  botanists  divide  H.  into 
three  orders,  Janf/ermanniaaxe, 
Marchantiaeea,  and  Jiitriacea. 

HEPATITIS  (Gr.  hepar,  the 
liver),  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
He|iatitis  is  a  rare  disease  in 
temperate  latitudes,  and  in 
trojHoal  climates  is  often  so  acute  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  to  admit  but  little  of  medical  treatment. 
It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  right  side  and 
shoulder,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondntim  (see  Ahdomkn),  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver  as  detected  by  the  hand  and  by  ]«ercttsaion, 
often  vomiting,  always  fever,  with  more  or  less  loss 
of  appetite  and  a  foul  tongue.  Not  unfrequently 
there  is  Jaundice  (o.  v.).  The  disease  sometimes 
ends  in  alwcessca,  which  may  require  to  l>e  opened 
externally.  Tho  treatment  is  complicated,  and 
cannot  lie  ventured  upon  without  professional  assist* 
ance.  The  other  diseases  of  the  liver  will  l>e  treated 
of  under  Liver,  Diseasik  or. 
HEPHAESTUS.  See  Vilcan. 
HE'PTAGON,  a  plane  figure  of  sides  and 

setvn  alleles ;  when  the  sided  and  angles  are  equal, 
the  figure  is  a  rvjulwr  heptagon.    Geometers  have 

3l» 


Elater  and  Spores  of 

Marchantia : 
<t,  cUtrr  ;  6,  »purn>. 
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hitherto  failed  to  discover  a  method  of  inscribing 
the  heptagon  in,  or  of  circumscribing  it  about  a 
circle,  and  the  jiroblem  is  believed  by  many  to  lie, 
like  'the  trisection  of  an  angle,'  impossible  of 
solution  by  the  ancient  geometry. 

HEPTARCHY,  The.  is  the  name  given  to 
■even  kingdoms  said  to  have  Umjii  established  by 
the  Saxons  in  England.  See  Anv.i.o-Saxons.  The 
common  idea  is.  that  these  seven  kin  idioms  were 
contemporaneous ;  but  all  that  can  In;  wifely  asserted 
is,  that  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was 
peopled  by  various  trilww,  of  which  the  leading 
occupation  was  war ;  and  that  sometimes  one  was 
conquered,  sometimes  another.  At  no  time  was 
there  a  counterpoise  of  power  among  seven  of  them, 
so  tlxat  they  could  1h>  said  to  have  a  separate, 
much  less  an  indojiendent  existence.  Still,  seven 
names  do  survive  (some  authorities  adding  an 
eightb).  The  king  of  the  one  that  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  most  powerful  for  the  time  being,  was 
styled  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of  Britain,  but  in  most 
instances  the  power  of  this  supposed  ruler  beyond 
the  limits  of  bis  own  territory  must  have  been  very 
small.  Under  Egliert,  Wessex  rose  to  l>c  supreme, 
and  virtually  swallowed  up  the  others.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  seven  kingdoms  commonly 
said  to  have  formed  the  Heptarchy  : 

1.  Kent,  after  the  Itattle  of  Creeeanford,  in  which 
4(M)0  Britons  were  slaiu,  was  abandoucd  by  the 


Brit* 


and  became  the  king< 


A  their  con- 


querors, a  band  of  Jutes,  who  had  come  in  446  a  d. 
to  serve  Vortigenu  king  of  the  Piets,  as  mercenaries, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who 
were  little  other  thau  pirate*.  Hcngist  ltecame 
king  of  Kent,  and  hia  son  Eric  or  Aesc  succeeded 
him,  and  from  him  his  descendants,  the  kings  of 
Kent,  were  called  Aescingas.  In  796,  Kent  was  con- 
quered by  Cetiwulf,  king  of  Mereia;  and  about  823 
botli  were  conquered  by  Egliert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  appointed  his  son  Ethelwnlf  king  of  Kent, 
which  hereafter,  though  separate  in  name,  was 
really  subordinate  to  Wessex. 

2.  Sussex,  jiartially  conquered  about  477,  and 
wholly,  before  401.  bv  Ella  the  Saxon,  who  was  the 
first  bretwahla  of  Britain.  Sussex  submitted  to 
Eglxrt  of  Wessex  in  828,  anil  his  son  Athelstane 
governed  it  under  him. 

3.  Wessex,  though  fluctuating  in  extent,  as  all 
the  kingdoms  did,  included  Surrey,  Hanta,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset.  Devon, 
and  |«art  of  (.'ornwall.  It  was  founded  about  494 
by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  son,  'Enldormen'  or 
leaders  of  the  '  old  Saxons.'  Kiug  Egbert,  who 
returned  from  a  night  to  Gaul  in  blM),  and  ruled 
from  that  year  till  his  death  in  836,  was,  as  a 
conqueror,  the  most  successful  of  all  thusc  Saxon 
kings.  When  he  died,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  Ethelwnlf  and  Athelstane,  the 
former  taking  Wessex  Proper,  anil  the  latter  Kent, 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Another  Athelstane, 
who  succeeded  in  925  to  Mereia  and  Wessex,  con- 
qnereil  Exeter,  and  assumed  Northumbria,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Welsh,  and  some  formal  submission 
from  the  Britons  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Danes 
and  Scot*  He  ap|>eare  occasionally  to  have  held 
witenagemdtes  or  Saxon  parliament*  of  subordi- 
nate  chiefs  yiuhrrguli),  and  at  one  of  these,  Constan- 
tine,  king  of  Scotland,  appeared  as  a  tuhir.julu*. 
But  Athelstane  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  Alfred  the  Great,  U-long  to  the  history 
of  England,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Saxon  states  and 
kings  after  Eglwrt. 

4.  Essex,  which  comprised  also  Middlesex,  if  ever 
independent,  was  so  about  .r>30  a.  i>.  ;  but  early 
ia  the  7th  c.  it  became  subject  to  Mereia,  and  fell 
with  it  to  Wesaex  in  82a   This  state  and  0 


and  Wessex  were  founded  by  the  old  Saxons ;  the 
remaining  three  by  the  Angles  who  came  from 
Hoi  stein,  and  gave  their  name  to  Eugland. 

5.  Northumbria  consisted  of  Bermcia  and  Deira, 
which  were  at  first  separate  and  iude|M-iident  state*. 
The  former  comprised  Northumberland  and  all 
Scotland  south  ot  the  Forth,  and  was  founded  by 
Iila  alumt  500.  The  latter  comprised  Cumlierl&nd, 
Durham.  York,  and  tancaster,  and  was  founded  by 
Ella  the  Angle  about  the  same  date.  These  two 
were  united  almut  655,  and  as  Northumbria,  they 
submitted  to  Egl»ert  in  82!>. 

6.  East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge,  was  founded  alwut  571  by  l*ffa,  and 
from  him  ita  kings  wen*  named  Uihngas.  In  883,  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Danes,  and  was  only  restored 
to  Saxon  rule  by  Athelstane  in  925. 

7.  Mereia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of 
;  the  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded 

by  Crida  or  Creoda  in  585.  Three- quarters  of  a 
I  century  later,  it  was  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Northumbria,  but  it  recovered  its  indej<endence,  and 
retained  it  until  Egbert  sulxlued  it.  Canute  the 
Dane  had  it  and  Northumbria  ceded  to  him  ill  1016, 
just  l>efore  Edmund  Ironside's  death  allowed  him  to 
become  king  of  England,  and  the  Danes  to  obtain 
the  ascendency  over  the  Saxons,  for  which  they 
had  Wn  striving,  at  intervals,  lor  five  generations. 
Compare  Palgrovc's  /?.>  nnd  l'rcqre**  of  Uit  Kngluh 
Commonictu/l/i  (2  vols.  Loud.  1832). 

HERA.    See  Ji'so. 

HER  ACLEI'A.  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Graeeia, 
situate  1  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aciris  (the  modern 
Agri).  aWutt  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was  founded 
about  432  B.r.,  and  although  under  the  Romans 
it  l>ecame  a  prosiiermig,  im|K>rtant,  and  refined 
city,  it  never  acquired  any  historical  prominence. 
When  it  fell  into  decay,  is  not  known,  but  at  the 
present  day  little  more  remains  to  mark  its  site 
than  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  a  large  number  of  coins,  ranking  among 
the  very  finest  relics  of  antiquity,  there  have  been 
discovered  certain  bronze  tables,  known  as  the 
|  Tahuhz  llir>tflien*r\  containing  a  copy  of  the  Lrx 
j  Jtiiin  MnniriiMtlm  (45  b,  c),  and  forming  one  of  the 
:  principal  authorities  for  a  knowleilge  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  ancient  Italy.  This  inscription  has 
lM*en  published  by  Muratori,  Savigny,  and  others. 

HERACLEI'D.*:.  This  term  means,  in  its  widest 
sense,  all  'the-  descendants  of  Heracles'  (Hercules), 
of  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  district  of  Greece, 
hut  is  s|H'cialty  applied  to  those  adventurers  who, 
founding  their  claims  on  their  sup|>osed  descent 
from  the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised 
a  portion  of  the  land),  joim-d  the  Doriaua  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  were  lire 
different  ex|*cditioiis,  the  last  and  greatest  occurring 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  leaders  of 
this  last  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristo- 
demus,  sons  of  Aristomachus.  They  defeated  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  and  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
and  thus  gained  (mmkcsmou  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycennj.  Tin;  other  part*  of  the  country  quickly 
submitted  to  them,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
divide  the  spoil.  Argos  fell  to  1  eincnns ;  Lacedxmon 
toProcles  and  Eurystheua,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus  ; 
and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes.  This  story  of  the 
return  of  the  Heracliihe  touches  on  the  historical 
jwriod,  and  though  there  is  much  of  fable  and 
tradition,  yet  there  Fecms  to  be  also  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  records. — See  Mailer's 
Duririm,  Thirlwall's  and  Grote's  Orttce. 
HERACLEITUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  waa  bom 
,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flourished  about  500 
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B.  c.  He  ia  said  to  have  travelled  much,  and  to 
have  been  very  sorrowfully  impressed  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  fellow -creatures,  whence,  according  to 
old  traditions,  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  the 
'weeping  philosopher,'  in  contrast  to  Dcmocritut, 
'  the  laughing  philosopher.'  He  died  at  the  age  of 
60.  The  result  of  H.'s  researches  and  meditations 
was  a  work  on  the  nature  of  things,  said  to  have 
been  entitled  Peri  Pkytels  (On  Nature).  Such 
fragments  of  it  as  remain  were  collected  and 
elucidated  by  Schlciermachcr  in  Wolf  and  Bntt- 
maun's  Mtunntm  tier  AUrrthtii)Mwiinien*chuJlfn  (vol.  i. 
part  3,  Berlin,  1805).  From  these,  it  appears  that 
he  considered  fire  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
phenomena,  and   the  original  substance  out  of 


defeated  the  main  body  of  the  Persians,  commanded 
by  Chosroes  himself.  In  625,  H.  descended  from 
the  Caucasus  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  proceeded 
into  Cilieia,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement  took 
place  between  him  and  Sarbar ;  the  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  Sarbar  fled  to 
Persia.  During  the  next  two  years  (626  -  628),  the 
glory  of  H.  culminated.  He  carried  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  Pcrsiau  empire,  and  in  December 
627 1  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of  Rbazates,  the  Persian 
general,  near  the  juuctiou  of  the  Little  Zab  and  the 
Tigris.  Au  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tile  victors.  A  few  days  after,  H.  took  Artemita 
or  Dastagerd,  the  favourite  residence  of  Chosroes, 
and  here  the  Arabic  historians  exhaust  hyperbole 


which  they  have  all  been  evolved.  H.  was  neither  in  attempting  to  state  the  enormous  treasure  which 
a  very  original  nor  a  very  coherent  thinker,  and  his  i  the  Byzantine  emperor  captured.  ChosroBs  fled 
speculations  deserve  little 


attention, 
a  Byzantine  emperor  (010 — 641), 


specula 

HERACLIl 
of  splendid  but  fitful  genius,  was  descended  from  a 
line  of  brave  ancestors,  and  was  born  in  Canpadocia 
about  575  a.  o.  His  father,  also  named  Heraclina, 
was  exarch  or  governor-general  of  Africa.  Regarding 
H.'s  youth  wo  know  almost  nothing;  but  when 
upwards  of  thirty,  he  took  jwrt  in  a  conspiracy 
(which  proved  successful)  against  the  emperor 
Phocas,  whose  horrible  cruelties  had  made  him 
universally  detested.  In  610,  H.,  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet,  appeared  at  Constantinople  :  the  citizens  rose 
in  rebellion,  Phocas  was  beheaded,  and  H.  saluted 
emperor  in  his  stead.  His  fellow-conspirators  were 
richly  rewarded.  The  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  at  this  time  was  deplorable.  Factions  within 
anil  the  barbarians  without  had  almost  reduced  it 
to  ruin,  so  that  years  elapsed  before  H.  could  put 
forth  any  vigorous  efforts  for  its  reorganisation. 
His  most  powerful  enemies  in  the  north  were  the 
Avari,  who.  in  619,  plundered  the  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  nearly  captured  H. 

himself,  and  arc  said  to  have  carried  with  them  to  the  marshalling  of  processions,  and  the  superintend 
their  homes  beyond  the  Danube  250,000  prisoners,  once  of  public  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  ages, 
The  whole  western  empire  had  by  this  time  Wen 
seized  by  the  Slaves,  Lombards,  Visigoths,  and  other 
tribes ;  but  by  far  the  most  alarming  conquests 
were  those  made  in  the  East  by  the  Persian  king, 
Chosroes  II.  In  615,  .Sarbar,  the  Persian  general, 
stormed  ami  plundered  Jerusalem.  The  same  fate 
befell  Alexandria  in  the  following  year,  after  which 
all  Egypt  yielded  to  the  victorious  Sarbar,  who  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Abyssinia  By  stopping  the  export 
of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  he  likewise 
caused  a  severe  f ami  no  in  tbe  latter  city.  In  the 
same  year  (616),  the  Persians  l>esieged  and  captured 
Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  H.  at  first 
tried  to  m-gotiate  with  his  enemies,  but  flushed 
with  their  triumphs,  they  refused,  and  even  put  his 
ambassadors  to  death.  Probably,  the  emperor,  who 
was  now  laying  his  plans  for  taking  a  magnificent 
revenge  on  "the  Persians,  was  not  greatly  displeased 
at  their  refusal  Having,  after  a  whole  year  of 
laborious  discipline,  organised  an  army  composed 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  he,  in  622,  shipped 
his  troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  sailed  for  Cilieia. 
Havmg  landed,  he  encatnjx^l  in  the  plain  of  Issus, 
completely  routed  a  Persian  army  despatched 
against  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  passes 
of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  into  the  province 
of  Pontns,  where  his  soldiers  wintered.  In  624,  he 
crossed  Armenia,  conquered  several  of  the  Perso- 
Caucasian  countries,  and  reached  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Here  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the 
Khazars,  who  ruled  over  the  sterile  regions  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  river  Ural.  By  the 
assistance  of  these  and  other  barbarians,  he  attacked 


into  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death  by  orders 
of  liis  son  and  successor  Si  roes,  who  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  H.,  by  which  the  Persians 
gave  up  all  their  former  conquests.  The  fame  of  H. 
now  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  ambassadors 
came  to  him  from  the  remotest  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  WeBt ;  but  a  new  and  terrible  enemy  suddenly 
arose  in  the,  South.  The  Arabs,  filled  with  the 
ardour  of  a  new  and  fierce  faith,  had  just  set  out  on 
their  career  of  sanguinary  proselytism.  The  war 
begun  during  the  life  of  the  Prophet  himself,  was 
continued  by  his  successors,  Abubekr  and  Omar.  H. 
no  longer  commanded  the  Byzantine  forces  himself, 
but  wasted  his  days  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
juartly  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  partly  in  wretched 
theological  disputations.  His  mighty  energies  were 
quite  relaxed ;  and  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  were  in 
the  bands  of  the  califs.    H.  died  in  641. 

HE'RALD  (derivation  uncertain),  an  officer  whoso 
duty  consists  in  the  regulation  of  armorial  bearings, 

1  the  supe 
the  miad 

heralds  were  highly  honoured,  and  enjoyed  important 
privileges ;  their  functions  also  included  the  bear- 
ing of  messages,  whether  of  courtesy  or  defiance, 
between  royal  or  knightly  personages;  the  superin- 
tending and  registering  of  trials  by  battle,  tourna- 
ments, jousts,  and  all  chivalric  exercise* ;  the  com- 
putation of  the  slain  after  battle;  and  tbe  recording 
of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  falling  or  surviving  combat- 
ants. The  office  of  herald  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
origin  of  coat-armour.  The  principal  heraldic  officers 
are  designed  kinga-of-arms  or  kings- at- arms,  and 
the  novitiates  or  learners  are  styled  pursuivants. 
Heralds  were  originally  created  with  much  cere- 
mony ;  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  Earl  Marshal 
in  England,  and  by  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms  in 
Scotlaud.  There  arc  now  in  England  three  kings- 
at-arms,  named  by  their  offices  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy ;  six  heralds—  Somerset,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York  ;  and  four  pursui- 
vants, called  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  Blue  Mantler 
and  Rouge  Croix.  The  heralds  have  no  official 
connection  with  the  districts  from  which  they  take 
their  titles,  and  there  have  lieen  at  different  periods 
other  heralds,  whose  titles  are  now  laid  aside ; 
heralds  extraordinary  have  also  sometimes  been 
created,  as  Edmonson,  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  in 
1764  In  Scotland,  the  principal  heraldic  officer  is 
the  Lyon  King-at-arms ;  and  there  are  six  heralds 
— Snowdoun,  Albany,  Ross,  Rothesay,  Marvhmont, 
and  Hay;  and  five  pursuivants— Unicorn,  Carrick, 
Kintyre,  Ormond,  and  Bute.  Ireland  has  one  king- 
at-arms,  Ulster ;  two  heralds,  Cork  and  Dublin  ; 
and  two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior  bears 


Media,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  south  as  Is|mhan.  |  the  title  of  Athlone,  and  the  other  is  called  tho 
Before  going  into  winter-quarters,  he  again  utterly  \  pursuivant  of  St  Patrick. 
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The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consists  of  an 
embroidered  satin  tabard  or  surcoat  of  the  royal 
arms,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  See  Kjxq-at-ajuis, 
PviwrtVAjrr,  Heralds'  Colleoe. 

HE  RALDRY  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  multifarious  duties  devolving  on  a  herald 
(see  Hrkai.Ii)  ;  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  in 
which  we  shall  here  consider  it,  it  iR  the  science  of 
armorial  bearings.  After  occupying  for  ages  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  aud  forming  an  inijKirtant 
branch  of  a  princely  education,  the  study  of  heraldry 
fell,  in  later  times,  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and 
was  almndoned  to  coach-|iainter8  and  undertakers,  a 
degradation  owing  in  jiart  to  the  endless  tissue  of 
foflicB  and  mystifications  that  had  been  interwoven 
with  it.  Modem  criticism  has  rescued  heraldry 
from  the  pedantries  and  follies  of  the  heralds,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  new  interest,  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
historical  investigations. 

Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of 
nations  and  individuals  distinguishing  themselves 
by  particular  emblems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can 
properly  l>e  called  armorial  bearings  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  shields  of  the 
French  knights  in  the  first  crusade  presented  a 
plain  face  of  polished  metal,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  heraldic  devices  having  been  in  use  in 
the  second  crusade  in  1147.  But  the  Anglo-Norman 
poet  Wacc,  who  nourished  in  the  latter  j»art  of  the 
12th  c  mentions  devices  or  cognizances  as  being  in 
use  among  the  Normans,  'that  no  Norman  might 
perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  nor  one  Frenchman 
kill  another ; '  and  Wace  is  curiously  corroborated 
by  the  Baycux  tapestry  of  the  12th  c.,  where  there 
are  figures  of  animals  on  the  shields  of  the  invaders, 
while  the  Saxon  shields  have  only  borders  or  crosses. 
The  rude  devices  on  these  shields  have  nothing 
approaching  to  an  armorial  form  or  ilisj>osition.  yet 
it  is  probable  that  systematic  heraldry  sprang  out 
jf  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  assumed 
that  hereditary  character  which  is  essential  to  the 
Idea  of  armorial  bearings.  Some  sort  of  armorial 
insignia  were  depicted  on  the  shields  tised  in  the 
third  crusade,  which  took  place  in  1189 ;  and  in  the 
same  half  century  originated  the  fleurs-de-lis  of 
France  and  the  lions  of  England.  The  transmission 
of  arms  from  father  to  son  seems  to  have  been  fully 
recognised  in  the  13th  c,  and  in  the  practice  then 
introduced  of  embroidering  the  family  insignia  on 
the  surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail, 
originated  the  expression  coat  of  arm*.  Arms  were 
similarly  embroidered  on  the  jupon,  cyclas,  and 
tabard,  which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  a  uractice 
which  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  tabard  came  to  be  entirely  disused  except  by 
heralds,  who  still  continue  to  wear  on  their  tabards 
the  royal  arms. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  usage  of  arms 
grew  up  into  the  systematised  form  which  it  assumes 
to  the  works  of  the  established  writers  on  heraldry. 
The  principal  existing  data  for  tracing  its  progress 
are  English  rolls  of  arms  yet  extant  of  the  tunes 
of  Henry  III..  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  III.  The 
earliest  formal  treatises  date  no  further  back  than 
the  end  of  the  14th  c,  before  which  time  the  whole 
historical  part  of  the  subject  had  been  obscured  by 
a  tissue  of  gratuitous  fictions,  which  has  misled 
most  subsequent  writers  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
The  professors  of  the  science  represent  the  heraldry 
•of  the  I Oth  and  1 1th  centuries  as  equally  sharply 
defined  with  that  of  the  15th  and  16th.  The  arms 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  are  described 
with  all  their  differences  ;  arms  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  to  Charlemagne,  and  even 
to  lialf-mythk-al  persons  and  heroes  of  classical 
time*.    It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  " 


heraldry  understood  and  systematised  early  in  the 
14th  century.  The  arms  traditionally  considered  to 
be  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  sculptured 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  every  knight  assumed 
what  arms  he  pleased,  without  consulting  sove- 
reign or  king-at-arma.  Animals,  plants,  imaginary 
monsters,  things  artificial,  and  objects  familiar  to 
pilgrims,  were  all  fixed  on  ;  and  whenever  it  was 
possible,  the  object  chosen  was  one  whose  name  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  in  sound  to  suggest  the  name 
or  title  of  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  early  arms  were  generally  amies  parlantes, 
though  the  allusion  has  in  many  cases  ceased 
to  be  intelligible  from  the  old  name  of  the  object 
being  forgotten.  The  charge  fixed  on  was  used  with 
great  latitude,  singly  or  repeated,  or  in  any  way 
which  the  Ijearer  chose,  or  the  form  of  his  slueld 
suggested.  But  as  coats  of  arms  became  more  nume- 
rous, confusion  often  arose  from  different  knights 
adopting  the  same  symbol ;  and  this  confusion  was 
increased  by  a  practice  which  crept  in  of  sovereigns 
or  feudal  chiefs  allowing  their  arms,  or  [tart  of  them, 
to  be  l)orne  as  a  mark  of  honour  by  their  favourite 
followers  in  battle.  Hence  different  coats  of  arms 
came  in  many  instance  so  closely  to  resemble  each 
other,  that  it  was  imperative,  for  distinction's  sake, 
that  the  fancy  of  the  bearer  should  l>e  restrained, 
and  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  number  and 
]>osition  of  the  charges,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
animals  represented.  This  necessity  led,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  the  systcmatisiiig  of  heraldry,  a 
process  which  the  rolls  alluded  to  shew  us  was  going 
on  gradually  throughout  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
By  the  time  that  heraldry  was  consolidated  into  a 
science,  its  true  origin  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  credulity  and  fertility  of  imagination  of  the 
heralds  led  them  to  invest  the  most  common  charges 
with  mystical  meanings,  and  to  trace  their  original 
adoption  to  the  desire  of  commemorating  the  adven- 
tures or  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  families 
who  bore  them.  The  legends  ascribing  an  origin 
of  this  sort  to  the  early  armorial  bearings  have,  in 
nearly  all  instances  where  it  has  been  jKissible  to 
investigate  them,  turned  out  to  lie  fabrications.  It 
was  only  when  heraldry  liegan  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  that  augmentations  of  a  commemorative 
character  were  granted,  one  of  the  earliest  known 
instances  being  the  heart  added  to  the  coat  of 
Douglas  on  his  carrying  the  heart  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  to  Palestine.  After  the  science  l>ecatne 
thoroughly  systematised,  augmentations  and  new 
coats  were  often  granted  with  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  synilnJical  meanings  of  the  charges. 

In  England,  the  assumption  of  arms  by  private 

Iiersons  was  first  restrained  by  a  proclamation  of 
lenry  V.,  which  prohibited  every  one  who  had  not 
borne  arms  at  Agincourt  to  assume  them,  except 
in  virtue  of  inheritance  or  a  grant  from  the  crown- 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule,  herahU' 
visitations  or  processions  through  the  couuties  were 
instituted,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  See  Visitation 
ok  Ah  MA. 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  of  arms  is  executed  by 
the  Heralds'  College  in  England,  the  Lyon  Court 
in  Scotland,  and  the  College  of  Arms  in  Ireland. 
No  one  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  entitled  to 
I  war  anus  without  a  hereditary  claim  by  descent,  or 
a  grant  from  the  competent  authority  ;  and  the 
wrongful  assumption  of  arms  is  an  act  for  which 
the  assiuner  may  be  subjected  to  penalties.  See 
Heualiw'  Coi.uaiK,  and  Lyon  Co  cut.  The  use 
of  arms,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  subjects 
the  bearer  of  them  to  an  annual  tax.  It  is  illegal 
to  use  without  authority  not  only  r  coat  of  arms, 
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but  even  a  crest.  Any  figure  or  device  placed  on 
a  heraldic  wreath  (see  W  HEATH)  is  considered  a 
crest  in  questions  with  the  Heralds'  College  or  Lyon 
Court,  as  well  as  in  questions  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue.  It  shews  how  deeply 
the  passion  for  outward  distinction  is  implanted  in 
human  nature,  when  we  find  people  in  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  where  all  differences  of 
rank  ore  theoretically  repudiated,  assuming  heraldic 
devices,  each  man  at  his  own  hand. 

Besides  individuals,  communities  nnd  states  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  heralds  have  classi- 
fied arms,  in  respect  of  the  right  to  War  them, 
under  the  following  ten  heads  :  1.  Anns  of  dominion  ; 
the  arms  borne  by  sovereigns  as  annexed  to  their 
territories.  2.  Anns  of  pretension,  which  sovereigns 
have  borne,  who,  though  not  in  ]Rwsession,  claim  a 
right  t<»  the  territories  to  which  the  arms  belong. 
Thus,  England  Wre  the  arms  of  France  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  till  1801.  3.  Arms  of  community  ; 
the  arms  of  bishops'  sees,  abbeys,  universities,  towns, 
and  corporal i-ms.  4.  Arms  of  assumption;  arms 
which  one  has  a  right  to  assume  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  arms  of 
a  prisoner  at  war  may  be  borne  by  his  captor,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  heirs,  5.  Arms  of  patron- 
age ;  added  by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  the 
manor,  patrous  of  benefices,  &c,  to  their  family 
arms,  as  a  token  of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction. 

6.  Arms  of  succession,  borne  quartered  with  the 
family  arms  by  those  who  inherit  fiefs  or  manors, 
either  by  will,  entail,  or  donation.  Thus,  the  Dukes 
of  A  thole,  as  having  been  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
quarter  the  arms  of  that  island,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  quarters  the  arms  of  the  lordship  of  Lorn. 

7.  Anus  of  alliance,  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  heiresses, 
to  shew  their  maternal  descent.  8.  Arms  of  adoption, 
borne  by  a  stranger  in  blood,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  a 
testator.  The  last  of  a  family  may  adopt  a  stranger 
to  (tear  his  name  and  arms  and  pwsess  his  estate. 
Arms  of  adoption  can  only  be  borne  with  permission 
of  a  sovereign  or  king-at-arms.  0.  Arms  of  con- 
cession ;  augmentations  granted  by  a  sovereign  of 
part  of  his  royal  arms,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  a 
usage  which,  we  already  observed,  obtained  in  the 
earliest  days  of  heraldry  ;  and  hence  the  prevalence 
among  armorial  bearings  of  the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lis, 
and  tne  eagle,  the  Warings  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  of  France,  ami  of  Germany. 
10.  Paternal  or  hereditary  amis,  transmitted  by  the 
first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 

A  o>»at  of  arms  is  composed  of  charges  depicted  on 
an  escutcheon  representing  the  old  knightly  shield. 
The  word  escutcheon  is  derived  from  the  French 
(euMon,  which  signified  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings,  in  contradistinction  from  tea,  a  shield 
generally.  The  shields  in  use  in  England  and  France 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  were  in  shape  not 
unlike  a  boy's  kite,  a  form  which  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians ;  but  when  they 
became  the  recipients  of  armorial  bearings,  they 
were  gradually  flattened  and 
shortened.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  the  escutcheon  has 
been  most  frequently  repre- 
sented on  seals  as  of  something 
approaching  to  a  triangular  form, 
with  the  piiut  downwards,  the 
chief  exceptions  Wing  that  the 
shield  of  a  lady  is  lozenge- 
sha|>ed,  and  of  a  knight-banneret 
square.  To  facilitate  descrip- 
tion, the  surface  or  field  of  the 


the  sinister  chief ;  D,  the  honour  or  collar  point ; 
E,  the  fess  point ;  F,  the  nombril  or  navel  point ; 
G,  the  dexter  base  point ;  H,  the  middle  base ;  and  I, 
the  sinister  base  point  It  will  be  olwerved  that  the 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called 
from  their  position  in  relation  not  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  but  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  shield. 

Coats  of  arms  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
not  only  by  the  charges  or  objects  borne  on  them, 
but  by  the  colour  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field 
on  which  they  are  placed.  The  field  may  be  of  one 
colour,  or  of  more  than  one,  divided  by  a  partition 
line  or  lines  varying  in  form.  The  first  thing,  then, 
to  be  mentioned  in  blazoning  a  shield-  that  is, 
describing  it  in  technical  language — is  the  colour,  or, 
as  it  is  heraldically  called,  tincture  of  the  field. 
Tinctures,  are  either  of  metal,  colour  strictly  so 
called,  or  fur.  The  metals  used  in  heraldry  are  two 
—  g"ld,  termed  or,  and  silver,  argent—  represented  in 
painting  by  yellow  and  white.  The  colours  are  five 
— red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple,  known  as  gulf*, 
azure,  mt>le,  vert,  and  purpure.  Metals  and  colours 
are  indicated  in  uucoloured  heraldic  engravings  by 
points  and  hatched  lines,  an  invention  ascribed  to 
Father  Silvestro  di  Petrasancta,  an  Italian  herald  of 
the  1 7th  century.  Or  (tig.  2)  is  represented  by  points ; 
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escutcheon  has  been  divided  into  nine  point*  (fig.  1), 
technically  distinguished  by  the  following  names: 
A,  the  dexter  chief  point;  B,  the  middle  chief;  C, 


for  argent,  the  field  is  left  plain.  Quit*  is  denoted 
by  perpendicular,  and  azure,  by  horizontal  lines; 
mftlc,  by  lines  |ierpendicular  and  horizontal  crossing 
each  other;  rert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter 
chief  to  sinister  base  ;  purpure,  by  diagonal  lines 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  The  fur*  were 
originally  but  two,  ermine  and  rvri'r.  The  former  is 
represented  by  black  spots  resembling  those  of  the 
fur  of  the  animal  called  the  ermine,  on  a  white 
ground.  Vair,  said  to  have  U-en  taken  from  the  fur 
of  a  squirrel,  bluish-gray  on  the  hack,  and  white  on 
the  belly,  is  expressed  by  bine  and  white  shields,  or 
bells  in  horizontal  rows,  the  bases  of  the  white  rest- 
ing on  the  bases  of  the  blue.  If  the  vair  is  of  any 
other  colours  than  white  and  blue,  they  must  lie 
specified.  Various  modifications  of  these  furs  were 
afterwards  introduced,  among  others,  ermine*,  or 
ermine  with  the  field  sable  and  the  spots  argent; 
erminite*,  with  a  red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  black 
spot ;  /'•■/",  with  the  field  sable,  and  the  spits  or  ; 
counlrr-rair,  or  vair  with  the  liells  of  one  tincture 
placed  base  to  base  ;  and  potent  counter- potent,  Vtu 
with  crutch-shaped  figures  instead  of  bells. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal 
should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor  colour  on  colour ; 
a  rule  more  rigidly  adhered  to  in  English  than  in 
foreign  heraldry.  We  have  one  remarkable  trans- 
gression of  it  in  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem founded  by  the  Crusaders,  which  are  argent,  a 
cross  potent  Wtween  four  crosses  or.  A  recog- 
nised  exception  exists  wherever  a  charge  1  it  *  over  a 
field  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  colour,  or  uI.it- 
an  animal  is  (see  infra)  attired,  armed,  ungnled, 
crowned,  or  chained  with  a  tincture  different  from 
that  of  his  body.  Marks  of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons, 
and  bordures  are  also  exempted  from  the  general 
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rule,  being,  according  to  some  heralds,  not  laid  on 
the  shield,  but  cousu  or  sewed  to  it 

Everything  contained  in  the  field  of  an  escutcheon 
is  called  a  charge.  Charges  are  divided  by  heralds 
into  the  three  classes  of  honourable  ordinaries,  sub- 
ordinaries,  and  common  charges.  Under  the  name 
of  ordinaries  or  honourable  ordinaries  are  included 
certain  old  and  very  frequent  bearings,  whose  true 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  that,  instead  of  being  taken 
from  extraneous  objects,  they  are  representations  of 
the  wooden  or  metal  strengthenings  of  the  ancient 
shields.  They  are  ten  in  number :  1.  The  Chief 
(fig.  3),  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  comprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  heralds,  one-third  of  it, 

rigidly  adhered  to. 


Figs.  3-14. 


Its  diminutive  is  the  fillet,  supposed  to  take  np 
one-fourth  the  space  of  a  chief,  in  whoso  lowest 
part  it  stands. 

2.  The  Pale  (fig.  4),  a  hand  or  stripe  from  top  to 
bottom,  said,  like  the  chief,  to  occupy  one-third  of 
the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutives,  the  Pallet, 
one-half  in  breadth  of  the  pale,  ami  the  Endorse, 
one-half  of  the  pallet 

3.  The  Bend  (tig.  5),  a  similar  band  crossing  the 
shield  diagonally  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base. 
Its  diminutives  are  the  Bendlet  or  Carter,  one-half 
of  its  breadth;  the  Cost  or  Cotise,  one-half  of  the 
l*ndlet ;  and  the  Riband,  one-half  of  the  cotise. 
The  l>end  is  sometimes  borne  between  two  cotises, 
in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  Cotisetl,  a  term  some- 
times applied  with  doubtful  propriety  to  the  other 
ordinaries  when  accompanied  with  their  diminutives. 

4.  The  Bend  Sinister,  a  diagonal  liand  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  Its  diminutives  are 
the  Scarp*,  oiie-lmlf  of  the  liend  sinister;  and  the 
Baton  (fig.  6),  one  half  of  the  scarpe.  The  baton 
stops  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  field  at  both 
ends,  and  has  lieen  considered  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 
See  Bastard  Bar. 

6.  The  Fens  (tig.  7),  a  horizontal  band  in  the 
middle  of  the  shield,  said,  like  the  ordinaries  already 
enumerated,  to  occupy  one-third  of  it  Its  principal 
diminutive  is  the  Bur,  containing  the  fifth  part 
of  the  field ;  and  there  are  also  the  Closet,  one-naif 
of  the  bar,  and  the  Barrulrt,  one-half  of  the  closet, 
the  latter  seldom  lx>rne  singly. 

6.  The  Chevron  (tig.  8),  composed  of  two  stripes 
descending  from  the  centre  of  the  shield  in  diagonal 
directions  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  Its  diminutives 
arc  the  Chevronel,  of  half,  and  the  Couple-close,  one- 
fourth  its  width,  the  latter  borne,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  pairs,  and  generally  accompanying  the 
chevron— on  each  side  of  it 

7.  The  Cross  (tig.  9),  uniting  the  pale  and  fees, 


an  ordinary  which  was  originally  like  the  rest, 

composed  of  the  clamps  necessary  to  the  strength  of 
the  shield,  but  had  also  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Besides  its  plain 
form,  the  cross  was  varied  in  numerous  ways,  most 
of  these  varieties  being,  however,  rather  common 
charges  than  ordinaries.  Of  the  39  lesser  crosses 
mentioned  by  Guillim,  and  109  by  Edmonson,  a  few 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring  are  the  following: 
the  Cross  moline  (fig.  10),  with  the  ends  turned 
round  both  ways ;  the  Cross  fleury  (fie.  1 1),  of  which 
each  limb  terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis ;  the  Cross, 
palonee  (fig.  12),  each  limb  of  which  has  three  points; 
the  Cross  potent  (fig.  13),  crutch-shaped  at  the  ends ; 
the  Cross  pattte  (tig.  14),  small  in  the  centre,  but 
widening  towards  the  ends;  and  the  Cross  erosslet 
(fig.  15),  crossed  at  the  ends.  The  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all,  and  borne  oftener  in  numbers 
than  singly.  Any  of  these  crosses  is  said  to  be 
fitchee,  when  the  lower  limb  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  as  in  fig.  16.  There  is  also  the  Cross  Maltese, 
whose  limbs  have  each  two  points,  and  converge  to 
a  poiut  in  the  centre  of  the  cross ;  though  not 


frequent  as  a  heraldic  charge,  it  derives  an  import- 
ance from  being  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
and  of  many  other  ordera. 

8.  The  Saltire,  or  St  Andrew's  Cross  (fig.  17), 
formed  by  a  junction  of  the  bend  dexter  and  bend 
sininter. 

9.  The  Pile  (fig.  18),  a  wedge  with  the  point  down- 
wards.  A  single  uncharged  pile  should,  at  its  upper 
part,  occupy  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  bat 
if  chnni'^l,  it  may  lx?  double  that  width. 

10.  The  Quarter,  consenting  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  fourth  (>art  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a  horizontal 
and  a  ]>erpendicular  line.  Its  diminutive  is  the 
Canton  (fig.  19). 

Armorial  figures  may  be  depicted  on  any  of  these 
ordinaries,  but  not  on  their  diminutives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  canton. 

W  e  observed  that  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  may 
be  of  two  different  tinctures,  divided  by  a  partition- 
line,  which  lino  may  vary  in  direction.  When 
divided  by  a  partition-line  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  ordinaries,  the  shield  is  said  to  be  Party  per 
that  ordinary;  thus  wc  may  have  (figs.  20)  a  shield 
party  ik.t  pale,  l>end,  fess,  chevron,  or  saltire.  An 
escutcheon  divided  as  by  a  cross  is  said  to  be 
quartered.  A  shield  divided  iuto  any  number  of 
parts  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  pale,  bend,  or 
bar,  is  said  to  be  Palt/.  Bendy,  Barry,  the  nuinWr  of 
pieces  Wing  specified,  as  in  the  example  fig.  21, 
barry  of  six,  argent  and  gules.  When  the  field  is 
of  a  metal  and  colour  separated  by  any  of  the  lines 
of  partition,  and  the  charge  placed  on  it  is  said 
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to  be  Counter-changed :  this  means  that  the  part  of 
the  charge  which  is  on  the  metal  U  of  tlie  colour,  and 
rier  trrri,  as  in  fig.  22,  the  arms  borne  by  Chaucer 
the  poet,  j>cr  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter- 
changed. 

The  partition-line  which  bounds  the  field,  or  the 

boundary  line  of  an  ordinary,  is  not  always  even. 

Fig.  23  represents  the  commonest  forms  of  irregular 

partition-lines  in  use,  viz.,  the  tmjrailed,  inverted, 

wwpy,  ntbulf,  embattled,  iiidentetl,  and  dancettf.  An 

ordinary  engrailed  has  the  points  of  the  engrailed 

line  turned  outwards,  and  an  ordinary  invected, 

inwards.    Dancctte  differs  from  the  indented  by 

the  partition-line  being 
 ChGRAIlCD  jnuk^i  wjth  onjy  three 

- —  x — ~  iNvtCTCD  indentations. 

The  Subordinaries,  or 
subordinate  ordinaries, 
arc,  generally,  enumer- 
ated as  the  following, 

T-J—l_n_J—l_PL_  embattled  though  there  is  no  very 
.  broad  lino  of  demarca- 

/VWWSAA  .nocnteo    tion  between  them  and 

a   A    a    /  the  common  charge*. 

/VVV    OANCEITC       1.  The  GyroM.— When 
Fig.  23,  a    shield    is   at  once 

quartered  and  party  jwr 
sal  tire,  as  in  6g.  24,  the  division  is  called  Gyronny 
of  eight  (from  gyrus,  a  circle),  and  one  of  the 
triangles,  or  at  least  the  triangle  in  dexter  chief, 
is  a  gyron.  Oyronny  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve  also 
occasionally  occur, -so  called  according  to  the 
number  of  the  triangles. 

2.  The  Fret  (tig.  2-»)  is  a  cognizance  derived  from 
the  banding  or  ornamenting  of  the  shield,  and  a 
shield  covered  with  this  lattice-work  decoration 
(fig.  26)  is  said  to  be  FreUy. 

3.  The  Bordure,  or  border  (fig.  27),  is  a  stripe 
encircling  the  shield.     It  is  much  used  to  dis- 

ish  different  branches  of  a  family,  aud  is  often 


and  the  other* 
than 


charged  with  small  devices,  on  which  account  it  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  an  honourable  ordinary, 

4.  The  (hie  (tig.  28)  differs  from  a  bordure  in  not 
touching  the  extremity  of  the  shield. 

5.  The  Tre**ure,  regarded  as  a  diminutive  of  the 
orle,  is  generally  borne  double,  and  flory  counter- 
flory,  as  in  the  arms  of  Scotland,  or,  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  treasure  flory  countcrflory  gules  (fig.  29). 

6.  The  Pall  (fig.  30),  the  archicpiacopal  ornament 
»f  that  name,  sent  from  Rome  to  metropolitans, 
and  resembling  in  form  the  letter  Y. 

7.  The  Flanehes  (fig.  31),  the  dexter  and  sinister 
aides  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a  curved  line.  Flanches 
an  always  borne  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  charged. 

&  The  Lozenge,  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides,  with  J 


the  upper  and  lower  angles 
obtuse. 

9.  The  Ftuil  (fig.  32), 
the  lozenge. 

10.  The  Huttrt  (fig.  33),  a  lozenge  pierced  round 
;  in  the  centre. 

11.  The  MatcU  (fig,  34),  a  lozenge  perforated,  and 
shewing  a  narrow  border.  Maacles  were  probably 
originally  links  of  chain -armour. 

A  field  is  said  to  be  Loztnqy  (fig.  35),  Furilly  or 
Matcally,  when  divided  by  diagonal  lines  in  the 
■  direction  of  these  subordinaries.  A  field  divided 
by  horizontal  and  peqtendicular  lines  into  squares 
of  different  tinctures,  is  said  to  be  Cheeky;  in  the 
case  of  a  Fes$  cheeky  there  are  three  such  rows 
of  squares. 

Among  subordinaries  are  sometimes  reckoned 
certain  circular  charges  called  JloundeU  or  Hound' 
Irtt,  distinguished  in^  English  heraldry  by  different 
names  according  to  their  tinctures.  When  of  or, 
they  are  called  BestinU;  of  argent,  Plates;  of  gules, 
Torteaux;  of  azure,  HurU;  of  purpure,  (Solpet; 
and  of  sable,  0<jre»i**  or  Pellets. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  figures  occurring 
in  armorial  bearings.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordin- 
aries and  subordinaries  are  for  the  most  ]>art  purely 
heraldic  figures,  connected  in  their  origin  with  the 
shield  itself  ;  the  common  cJmrgw,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  representations  more  or  less  conventional  of 
familiar  objects,  which  have  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  shield ;  but  are  in  some  way  emblematic  as 
concerns  family  or  individual  history  and  character. 
The  knights,  in  the  early  davs  of  heraldry,  ran- 
sacked the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  range  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  for  cognizances  which  would  l>e  distinctive, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggestive,  of  the  name  or 
title  of  the  bejircr  of  them.  We  can  otdy  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  charges  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  beasts,  the  lion  requires  s|ieeial  mention. 
The  king  of  beasts  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  heraldic  devices,  and  is  made  to  assume  a 
great  variety  of  attitudes,  for  which  see  Lio>\ 
Lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  are  said  to  be 
armed  or  langued  of  any  tincture  when  their  teeth 
and  claws,  or  their  tongue,  is  of  that  tincture. 
With  some  change  of  colour  or  position,  the  royal 
beast  came  to  be  used  by  all  who  could  claim 
kindred,  however  remote,  with  royalty,  aud  lions 
were  further  multiplied  by  augmentations  granted 
by  the  sovereign  to  favourite  followers.  The  heraldic 
leopard,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, was  originally  but  another  designation  for 
the  lion  passant  gardant  Dears,  boars,  bulls,  stags, 
are  favourite  heraldic  beasts.  A  stag  walking  is 
said  to  be  trippant ;  he  is  at  gate  when  a  lion  would 
be  statant-gardant ;  he  is  attired  of  any  tincture  when 
his  horns  are  of  that  tincture.  The  animals  that 
possess  horns  and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  arm»d  and 
ungulrd  in  respect  of  them.  The  heads  and  limbs  of 
animals  arc  often  borne  as  charges,  and  they  may  lie 
either  conped,  cut  off  in  a  straight  hue,  or  erased, 
cut  off  with  a  jagged  edge. 

Of  birds,  we  have  first  the  eagle.  The  sovereign 
of  birds,  and  symbol  of  imperial  Jove,  was,  next  to 
the  lion,  the  most  favourite  cognizance  of  royal 
personages,  and  was  adopted  by  the  German 
emperors,  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  the 
Ciesars  of  Rome.  The  imperial  eagle  had  at  first 
but  one  head ;  the  monstrosity  of  a  second  head 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dimidiation  of  two 
eagles,  to  represent  the  eastern  and  western  empire 
(see  Marsh ai.li mj  or  Aims).  The  eagle  ot  heraldry 
is  most  generally  displayed,  i.  c.,  its  wings  are 
expanded ;  sometimes  it  is  preying,  or  standing 
devouring  its  prey.   The  alentm,  the  cognizance  of 
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the  duchy  of  T  orraine,  and  the  family  of  Montmor- 
ency, was  originally  but  a  synonym  for  the  eagle 
assumed  (M.  r*lauch6  suggests)  as  an  anagram 
for  the  word  Loraine,  but  modern  herald*  have 
degraded  it  into  a  nondescript  creature  without 
beak  or  claws.  The  martlet  was  originally  a  martin, 
a  species  of  swallow,  which  has  also  in  course  of 
time  been  deprived  by  heralds  of  its  leg*  and  beak. 
The  ]ielican,  the  swan,  the  cock,  the  falcon,  the 
raven,  the  parrot  or  popinjay,  and  the  peacock,  are 
all  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence.  The  pelican 
has  generally  her  wings  indorsed,  or  placed  back  to 
back,  and  is  depicted  pecking  her  breast  When  in 
her  nest  feeding  her  young,  she  is  called  a  pelican  in 
her  piety.  A  peacock  borne  affront*  with  hi*  tail 
expanded,  is  Baid  to  be  in  hi*  pride.  Birds  of  prey 
are  armed  of  the  colour  of  which  their  beak  and 
talons  are  represented.  Such  as  have  no  talons  are 
braked  and  numbered.  The  cock  is  said  to  be  armed, 
crtntml,  and  jellopcd,  the  latter  term  referring  to  his 
comb  and  gills.  Birds  having  the  power  of  flight 
are,  in  respect  to  their  attitude,  dote,  ruing,  or 


Fishes  and  reptile*  occur  as  charges  :  the  former 
are  said  to  be  naiant,  if  drawn  in  a  horizontal,  and 
hauriant,  if  drawn  in  a  perpendicular  position  -,  and  the 
dolphin,  in  reality  straight,  is  conventionally  borne 
embowvi  or  bent.  The  e*ealiop  shell  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  said  to  be  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim. 
Sometimes  the  conventional  heraldic  form  of  an 
animal  differs  from  its  true  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  antelope  of  heraldry 
^-v  (fig.  36),  which  has  the  head  of  a 

Tf£_JT)  stag,  a  unicorn's  toil,  a  tusk  issuing 

f^j  J^l  tuft*  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
*    *  *  similar  tufts  on  the  tail,  chest,  and 

Fig.  38.  thighs.  Of  '  animals  phantasticall ' 
we  have  among  others  the  gryphon, 
wy vern,  dragon,  unicorn,  basilisk,  harpy.  \\  e  have 
the  human  body  in  whole  or  part,  a  naked  man,  a 
savage  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  also  arms,  legs, 
hearts.  Moors*  heads,  Saracens'  heads,  and  that 
strange  heraldic  freak,  the  three  legs  conjoined, 
carried  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  island  of  Man. 

Of  plants,  we  have  rose*,  trefuiU,  cinque/nil*,  leave*, 
garfts  (i.  e.,  sheaves  of  corn),  tree*,  often  enulieaUxl  or 
fructuated  of  some  other  colour,  and  above  all,  the 
celebrated  Jlettr-deli*,  used  as  a  badge  by  Louis  VII. 
of  France  liefore  heraldry  had  an  existence.  When 
a  plant,  animal,  or  other  charge  is  blazoned  projier, 
what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  of  its  natural  colour. 


The  hcaveuly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
are  also  pressed  into  the  sen-ice  of  heraldry,  as  are 
things  inanimate  and  artificial  without  number, 
particularly  such  as  were  familiar  to  the  warriors 
and  pilgrims  of  the  twelfth  anil  thirteenth  centuries. 
Helmets,  buckles,  shields,  hatches,  horseshoes, 
swords,  arrows,  battering-rams,  pilgrims'  staves, 
mullets  (or  spur-rowels),  and  water- bougcts,  or 
bags,  in  which  in  crusading  times  water  was  carried 
long  distances  across  the  desert,  also  the  clarion  or 
war-trump,  generally  and  erroneously  called  a  rent. 
slettorsof  t 


Even  the  ] 


the  alphabet  have  been  used  as 


Charges  may  bo  placed  either  simply  on  the  field 
or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries  ;  in  some  instances,  one 
of  the  ordinaries  is  placed  over  a  charge,  in  which 
case  the  charge  is  said  to  be  debruised  by  the 
ordinary.  Three  charges  of  one  kind  .are  placed 
two  above  and  one  below,  unless  blazoned  in  ft  as  or 
in  pale.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  simplicity  of  early  heraldry  l>egan  to  be  departed 
from  by  accumulating  a  variety  of  charges  on  one 
shield,  and  in  later  times  we  have  sometimes  a  charge  | 
charge  like  an  ordinary.    The  | 


growing  complexity  of  shields  arose  from 
tations  granted  to  distinguish  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  or  charges  assumed  from  the  maternal 
coat  by  the  descendants  of  an  heiress.  In  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  lx-ginning  of  the  present  ceutury, 
a  practice  prevailed  for  a  time  of  introducing  into 
armorial  licarings  matter-of-fact  landscatiea,  repre- 
sentations of  sea-fights,  and  of  medals  and  decorations 
worn  by  the  bearer,  setting  all  heraldic  convention- 
alities at  defiance,  and  dealing  in  details  not  discern- 
ible on  the  minutest  inspection.  Such  charges  are 
!  frequent  in  the  arms  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  war ; 
as,  fur  example,  iu  the  augmentation  granted  to  Sir 
AlcxanderCampbe.il,  Bart,  in  addition  to  his  paternal 
arms — viz.,  '  a  chief  argent  charged  with  a  rock 
projier,  subscribed  Oibndtar,  l>etween  two  medals  ; 
that  on  the  dexter  representing  the  silver  medal 
presented  to  Sir  A.  Campbell  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  India,  for  his  services  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam,  in  1799 ;  that  on  the  sinister  repre- 
senting the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  for  his 
services  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.'  The  grants  pro- 
ceeding from  the  present  kings  of  arms  are  more 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  heraldry,  and  do  not 
stand  iu  need  of  such  lengthened  explanations  to 
make  them  intelligible. 

The  arms  of  the  different  members  of  a  family 
have  been  distinguished  from  one  another,  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  a  borduro  or  other  difference ;  and 
sometimes,  especially  by  English  heralds,  by  the 
uso  of  certain  figures  called  mark*  of  cadency,  the 
label,  crescent,  mullet,  martlet,  annulet,  Jfeur-de-lis,  to 
designate  the  eldest,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  son  and  his  descendants— an  invention  origin- 
ating about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  which 
cannot  consistently  be  carried  through  all  the  rami- 
fications of  a  family  for  a  succession  of  generations. 
Sec  Cadency. 

Blazonry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of 
arms.  To  blazon  a  coat  is  so  to  describe  it  that  any 
one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  heraldry  will 
be  able  to  depict  it  correctly.  In  the  language 
of  blazonry,  all  tautology  must  be  avoided.  The 
tincture  of  the  field  is  first  mentioned  ;  the  ordinary, 
if  any,  follows,  unless  it  be  a  chief;  then  the 
charges  between  which  the  ordinary  is  placed.  The 
charges  on  the  ordinary  follow,  and  lastly  we  have 
a  canton  or  chief,  and  marks  of  cadency.  The  rules 
of  blazonry  are  given  in  the  article  Blazomng  of 
Arms. 

Besides  the  heraldic  devices  depicted  on  the 
shield,  there  are  the  following  borne  external  to 
it — the  helmet,  the  mantling,  the  wreath,  the  crest, 
the  motto  and  scroll  the  supporters,  and  the 


The  helmet,  originally  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
became  iu  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  shield  ;  and  placed  over  the 
arras,  it  came  by  its  form  to  mark  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  For  these  distinctions,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  applicable  only  to  British 
Heraldry,  see  Helmet. 

The  tnantling  is  au  embellishment  of  scroll-work 
Sowing  down  on  lioth  sides  of  the  shield,  and 
originating  in  the  coinloite,  or  scarf,  wrapped  round 
the  l>ody  in  the  days  of  coat-armour. 

From  the  centre  of  the  helmet,  within  a  wreath  of 
two  pieces  of  silk  of  the  two  first  colours  of  the 
armorial  bearings,  issues  the  crest,  originally  a  special 
mark  of  honour  worn  only  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  advanced  to  a  high  military  command ;  now  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  tho  coat  of  arms  in  English, 
though  not  iu  continental  heraldry,  and  often 
assumed  or  changed  arbitrarily  without  proper 
authority. 

The  troll,  placed  below  the  shield,  contains  a 
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motto,  taring  in  many  cases  an  allusion  to  the 
family  name  or  arms. 

Supporter*  are  figures  or  animals  standing  on 
each  side,  of  the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support 
it-  They  were  in  their  origin  purely  ornamental 
devices,  which  only  gradually  acquired  a  heraldic 
character.  In  England,  the  right  to  use  supporters 
is  confined  to  tbe  royal  family,  peers,  peeresses,  and 
peer*  by  courtesy,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Knights 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  very  few  f am  dies 
whoso  ancestors  bore  sup]>orters  before  their  general 
use  was  restricted.  In  Scotland,  supporters  arc 
also  used  by  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
chiefs  of  various  families. 

■  The.  crown  of  the  sovereign,  the  mitre  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  coronet  of  the  nobility,  aro  adjuncts 
ap|>cnded  to  the  shield  of  those  whose  dignity 
and  office  entitle  them  to  that  distinction.  For 
a  description  of  the  crown  of  (treat  Britain  and 
the  coronets  of  the  royal  family,  see  article 
Crown.  Under  the  articles  Dvkk,  Mabqi'IA,  Eaku, 
VisrotrNT,  aud  Baro*,  the  coronets  appropriated  to 
the  different  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  described. 

The  subject  of  margJinllin'j  arm*,  or  arranging 
various  coats  in  one  escutcheon,  is  explained  in  a 
separate  article.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  lay  down  i 
a  few  general  rules.  A  husband  is  entitled  to 
impair,  the  arms  of  his  wife,  L  e.,  to  place  them  on 
the  same  shield  side  by  side  with  his  own.  When 
the  wife  is  an  heiress,  the  husband  bears  her  arms 
in  an  etcutcAwn  of  pretence,  or  smidl  escutcheon  iu 
the  centre  of  his  own  shield,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their  paternal 
coat.  A  sovereign  also  quarters  the  arms  of  bis 
several  states,  and  feudal  arras  are  sometimes 
quartered  by  subjects.  An  elective  king,  it  is  said, 
may  place  his  hereditary  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence  over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions. 

Foi*information  on  the  details  of  heraldry,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  standard  works  of  Guillira, 
Edmonson,  and  Nishct;  and  for  a  more  discrimin- 
ating view  of  the  subject,  to  such  recent  treatises  as 
Montague's  lltraldry,  and  Planches  Pursuivant  of 
An  tie. 

HERALDS'  COLLEGE,  or  COLLEGE  OF 
ARMS,  a  collegiate  body,  founded  by  Richard  III. 
in  14S3,  consisting  of  tbe  heraldic  officers  of  England, 
who  were  assigned  a  habitation  in  the  parish  of 
All-hallows-the-Less,  in  Ixmdon.  Various  charters 
confirmed  the  privilege*  of  tlie  College  of  Arms, 
and  it  was  reincorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
who  bestowed  on  it  Derby  House,  on  whose  site  in 
Doctors'  Commons  the  present  college  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  earl 
marshal,  an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  he  nominates  the  three 
kings  of  arms,  six  heralds,  and  four  pursuivants,  who 
arc  the  members  of  the  collegiate  chapter.  Persons 
having  a  hereditary  claim  to  arms,  which  has  been 
disused  for  one  or  more  generations,  are  empowered 
by  the  Heralds'  College  to  resume  them,  on  proof 
and  registration  of  pedigree.  A  jicrson  who  has  no 
hereditary  claim,  and  wishes  a  grant  of  arms,  must 
memorialise  the  earl  marshal,  and  shew  that  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  '  sustain  the  rank  of  gentry.' 
Since  commerce  has  narrowed  the  barrier  between 
the  nobility  and  gentry  and  tbe  commonalty,  it 
is  believed  that  new  grants  of  arms  have  often  been 
made  with  less  regard  to  the  chivalrous  qualities 
than  the  purse  of  the  applicant.  The  members  of 
the  college  have  salaries,  but  derive  their  principal 
income  from  fees  charged  for  assistance  in  tracing 
pedigrees  and  titles,  and  for  the  granting  and 
registration  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding 
belong  to  the  Lyos  Coubt  (q.  v.). 


HERA  T,  capital  of  the  most  westerly  of  tin 
three  divisions  of  Afghanistan,  stands  on  the  river 
Hen,  at  the  height  of  2o00  feet  above  the  hea.  Lat 
.*W*  Sff  N.,  long,  62*  W  E. ;  distance  from  Cabal, 
390  miles  west.  .Situated  near  the  boundaries 
at  once  of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Inde]>endent 
Tartary,  H.  is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  Central 
Asia,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  extensive 
manufactures  of  its  own  in  wool  and  leather. 
The  vicinity,  naturally  fertile,  has  been  artificially 
rendered  much  more  so  by  means  of  irrigation. 
But  the  city  claims  notice  mainly  on  ]>o]itical  and 
military  grounds.  Long  the  royal  seat  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  and  often  a  Ixtne  of  con- 
tention between  the  warlike  tribes  all  round,  it  is 
fortified  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  and  is  commanded  on 
its  north  side  by  a  strong  citadel  In  more  modern 
times,  the  place  has  acquired  a  kind  of  European 
importance,  being,  towards  Persia,  the  key  of 
Afghanistan,  which,  again,  in  turn  affords  the  only 
approach  by  land  to  Western  India.  In  this 
connection,  H.  has  been  viewed  as  an  outpost  of 
England's  eastern  empire  against  Russian  intrigue 
and  encroachment.  Hence,  it  has  been  alike  the 
subject  of  treaties  and  the  occasion  of  wars  l>etween 
Great  Britain,  as  the  mistress  of  Hindustan,  and 
Persia,  as  virtually  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Thin  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  city  was  more  socially 
develojied  in  connection  with  the  last  conflict 
betweeu  Persia  and  England.  In  November  1856, 
the  Shah,  regarded  by  the  British  government 
as  the  vassal  and  agent  of  the  Czar,  captured 
H.,  while  actually  conducting  negotiations  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  at  Constantinople ;  but  he  was 
within  a  few  months,  constrained  to  relinquish  his 
prey  and  renounce  his  claims  by  a  British  expe- 
dition directed  against  the  opposite  extremity  of  his 
empire.  According  to  different  estimates,  referring, 
however,  to  different  epochs,  tho  population  has 
varied  from  20,000  to  70,000. 

HERAULT,  a  maritime  dc|>artmcnt  in  the  south 
of  France,  hounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Lyon,  is  oval  in  form,  and  is  84  miles  in  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  Area,  243G  square 
miles;  pop.  (ISoG)  400,424.  It  is  occupied  in  the 
north  ami  north-west  by  the  Lower  Cevennea, 
from  which  several  branches  of  moderate  elevation 
run  toward  the  soutli,  gradually  subsiding  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Herault  (from  which  the  department  derives  its 
name),  the  Orb,  and  the  Lez,  which,  rising  in  the 
Cevennea,  pursue  a  generally  southward  course  te 
the  Mediterranean.  The  coast-line  is  about  66 
miles  in  length ;  and  along  the  shore,  from  Agde 
to  the  Vidourle,  are  numerous  ftang*,  or  marshy 
lakes,  united  by  the  Conal-dea-Etaiigs,  and  com- 
municating with  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tinny*,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  esjx-oially  in 
summer,  when  agues  and  fevers  prevail ;  but  else- 
where throughout  the  department  it  is  unusually 
fine.  About  a  fourth  of  the  entire  area  consists  of 
arable  land,  and  about  a  sixth  is  under  vineyards. 
The  dejtartment  of  H.  stands,  for  quantity  at  least, 
at  the  head  of  the  wine- growing  departments  of 
France,  46.552,000  gallons  being  the  average  annual 
produce.  From  the  shore-lakes  and  the  sea,  immense 
quantities  of  fish  are  obtained.  Woollen,  silk,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  in  great  variety,  are  largely  manu- 
factured. Coal  and  copper  mines,  as  well  as  quarries 
yielding  variously  veined  marbles,  building  stone, 
granite,  Ac,  are  worked.  This  department  supplies 
a  great  quantity  of  the  salt  used  in  France.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissementa.  MontpeUier  it 
the  capital. 

HERBA  RIUM,  the  name  usually  given  to  a 
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collection  of  dried  plants,  intended  for  the  future 
study  and  examination  of  botanists.  For  collecting 
plants,  a  box  of  tinned  iron,  called  a  vnKiilum,  is 
generally  used,  which  preserves  most  plants  from 
wttlMt'ing  f»r  at  least  some  hours.  Plants  intended 
for  the  herbarium  should  be  collected  on  a  dry  day ; 

ente  which  when  gathered  have  moisture  on  their 
ves,  should,  when  brought  home,  be  platx.nl  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  there  allowed  to  dry.  Plants 
with  thick  succulent  stems  or  leaves  are  immersed 
for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  The 
specimens  arc  then  laid  between  Layers  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  of  a  thick  bibulous  kind  of  paper  called 
botanical  drying-paper,  not  spread  out  with  anxious 
minuteness,  nor  so  placed  as  to  distort  their  part*. 
The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  each  layer  is  accom- 
modated to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  pressure 
is  applied  by  means  of  weights,  screws,  or  straps, 
the  whole  bong  enclosed  in  boards,  and  the  layers 
of  japer,  when  very  numerous,  having  also  boards 
occasionally  inter]>osed  Care  must  be  taken  that 
too  much  pressure  lie  not  applied  at  first,  lest  the 
unfitted  for  future  exomina- 


|>arts  of  the  plants  be 
tion.    For  a  short  time 


the  paj>er  is  changed  ever 


ugeu  every 

day,  or  every  second  day,  dry  paper  being  supplied. 
Specimens  have  the  best  appearance  which  arc 
quicklv  dried.  Some  plants  which,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  lose  their  natural  colours  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  drying,  and  become  black,  as  orchitis, 
may  be  beautifully  dried  by  enclosing  the  layers  of 
pa|>er  in  a  network  wire-frame,  and  hanging  the 
package  before  a  tire,  where  it  is  turned  round  like 
meat  roasting.  Specimens  are  thus  dried  in  a  few 
hours,  which  otherwise  would  have  required  eight 
or  ten  days. — When  the  specimens  are  fully  dried, 
they  are  laid  within  sheets  of  writing-paiier,  or 
they  are  gummed  or  glued  to  sheets  of  paper,  the 
name  of  the  sjiecies.  with  the  locality,  date  of  collec- 
tion, and  any  other  interesting  iwrticulars,  being 
marked  beside  each.  As  much  as  possible  of  each 
plant  is  preserved  in  the  herbarium,  but  the  flower 
and  leaf  must  always  be  exhibited.  Some  parts 
of  plants,  as  succulent  roots,  fruits,  &c.,  are  other- 
wise preserved.  The  herbarium  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  Itotauical  system.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles 
by  frequent  inspection,  by  the  aid  of  camphor,  and 
by  the  occasional  application  of  a  little  corrosive 
There  are  herbaria  in  existence  which 
une  centuries  old,  and  which  arc  still 
for  the  identification  of  species.  The 
us  to  comjiare  plants  which 
flower  at  different  seasons,  and  those  of  different 
countries.  The  herbaria  formed  by  travellers  liave 
been  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  botauy. 

HKKBART,  Johann  Friedbicii,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, was  born  at  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
familiar  with  religions  and  metaphysical  doctrines 
and  discussions,  and  at  twelve  years  had  read 
the  systems  of  Wolff  and  Kant  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Fichte,  and  received  his  philosophy  with 
enthusiasm  ;  but  after  more  reflection,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  reject  much  of  hi8  system,  and 
to  form  one  of  his  own.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  at  (lottingen  ;  in  1809,  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Konigslierg, 
where  he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  returned  to 
Gottingen,  and  enjoyed  the  dignities  of  titular  pro- 
fessor and  aulic  councillor  until  his  death,  August 
14,  1841.  The  school  of  philosophy  he  promulgated 
has  (or  had)  its  centres  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic. 
His  collected  works  were  published,  in  12  volumes, 
at  Leipsic  in  1850— 1852. 

The  philosophical  system  of  H.  is  neither  very 


ihe  M 
profound 


but  it  has,  what 


the  eye*  of  many  is  no  small  merit,  the  quality 
of  extreme  obscurity.  The  total  result  of  his  meta- 
physical investigations  maybe  thus  briefly  expressed: 
that  the  variety  and  change  of  the  given  phenomenal 
world  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  single  reality,  but  of  a  plurality  of  such  irine 
Vielheil  dt*  Rrmm  or  Monaaen).  H.  has  made  a 
fruitful  application  of  his  metaphysical  doctrines  to 
psychology,  through  the  help  especially  of  his  great 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  untenableness  of  the  ordinary  views  regard- 
ing the  soul,  but  his  own  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  anything  but  intelligible. 

HERBELOT,  Bartii£lkxy  d\  a  celebrated 
orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  4,  1625,  and 
finally  became  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  College 
of  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  December  8,  1695. 
His  celebrated  work,  the  BiUiothfi/ue  Oritntalr,  was 
published  after  his  death  by  Galland  (Paris,  1097), 
and  afterwords  with  a  supplement  (Maestricht,  1776 
— 1781);  but  the  best  edition  is  that  published  at 
the  Hague  (1777—1782,  4  vols.).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  H.  was  unable  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
a  work  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and 
research,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors,  repeti- 
tions, contradictions,  and  omissions  which  one  meets 
with,  still  bears  a  deservedly  high  character.  In  it 
we  find  an  abridgment  of  lite  immense  Turkish 
literary  biography  of  Haii  Khalefali,  and  numerous 
extracts  from  a  multitude  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  authors,  who  have  written  on  history, 
geography,  religion,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  oriental  nations,  es|iecially  those  who  profess 
Islam;  ami  tho  enormous  lalxmr  the  author  must 
have  undergone  may  be  imagined  when  we 
that  at  least  150  of  these  works  were  in  MS. 

HERBERT. 

minently  upon  the  _ 

been  ennobled  at  various  times,  in  so  many  of  its 
branches,  by  so  many  ancient  and  renewed  creations, 
that  it  lias  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  which  is  the  parent  stem ;  though 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  inclined  to  give  the  represen- 
tation of  tho  House  to  the  Right  Honourable  IL  A. 
1L,  M.P.,  of  Muckross,  co.  Kerry.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Herl>ert8  came  over  to  England  in  tho 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  H.,  Count  of  Ver 
dois,  who  afterwards  rilled  the  j««st  of  chomlierlain 
under  William  1 1.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abliey,  and  received  from  his  sovereign  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Hampshire.  His  wife  Emma,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  was  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  H.  (called  in  history 
H.  of  \\  inchester)  was  chaml>erlain  and  treasurer 
to  King  Hciiry  I.  Seven  or  eight  generations  later, 
we  find  the  HerlKTts  diverging  into  several  distinct 
branches  including  the  lines  of  the  Earls  of  Powis 
(now  extinct  in  the  male  line),  of  the  Lords  H.  of 
Cherlmry  (also  extinct),  the  Herl>erts  of  Muckross 
(ancestors  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  aliove),  ami 
also  several  untitled  branches  which  have  flourished 
upon  their  ancestral  lands  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  v.,  Sir  William  H., 
of  Raglan  Castle,  co.  Monmouth,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  reward  of  his  valour  in  the  French 
warn.  His  eldest  son,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
House  of  York,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  *  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1-469,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
after  the  battle  of  Danes  Moor,  and 
beheaded  tho  following  day,  when  the  title 
became  extinct    It  was,  however,  revived  in  1551, 


This  name,  which  stands  for|h  pro- 
the  records  of  British  history,  lias 


•  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  wns  originally  conferred 
on  Richard  de  Clare,  the  celebrated  Stnngbow,  who 
aided  Henry  IL  f 
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in  the  person  of  his  (illegitimate)  grandson,  William 
H.,  K.G.,  one  of  the  most  influential  noblemen  of 
hit  nge,  and  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  public 
aff.urs,  both  aa  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier.  It  is 
recorded  by  Sir  B.  Burke,  that  'ho  rode  on  February 
17.  1552  — 1553,  to  his  mansion  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
with  3«)0  horse  in  his  retinue,  UK)  of  them  being 
gentlemen  in  plain  blue  cloth,  with  cliains  of  gol<l. 
and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  their  sleeves.'  He 
was  burie<l  in  Old  St  Paul's,  and  his  funeral  was 
conducted  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  that, 
according  to  Stowc.  the  mourning  given  away  on 
that  occasion  cost  £20(10— a  very  large  Bum  in  those 
days.  By  hia  wife,  who  waa  a  sister  of  Catharine 
Parr  (the  last  queen  of  Henry  VIII.),  he  hail  a  Bon 
Henry,  second  earl.  K.G.,  to  whose  countess,  Mary, 
daughter  <>f  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.O.,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  dedicated  his  Arcmlku  She  is  celebrated 
by  Ben  Jouaon  in  the  Well-known  lines — 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lie*  tho  subject  of  all  verse  - 
Sydney's  sinter,  Pembroke's  mother. 

The  fourth  earl,  aomo  time  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Charles  I.,  and  Chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  waa  the  founder  of  Jeans  College  in  that 
aeat  of  learning.  The  eighth  earl  held  several  high 
offices  under  Queen  Anne,  including  that  of  Lord 
High  Admiral.  From  him  the  present  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (George  Robert  Charles  H.,  born  in 
1850)  is  directly  descended.  The  late  Lord  Her- 
bert (q.  v.)  of  Lea— better  known  aa  Mr  Sidney 
Herlicrt— waa  the  younger  brother  of  the  late,  and 
father  of  the  present  earl.  The  Earls  of  Carnarvon, 
more  than  one  of  whom  have  gained  celebrity  in 
the  lield  of  literature,  descend  from  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Pemliroke  mentioned  almve.  The  present  Earls 
of  Powis  arc  descended  from  the  same  stock  mater- 
nally, the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Powis  of  a  previous  creation  having  married 
the  eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Robert  Clive,  the 
founder  of  our  Indian  Empire,  in  whose  favour- 
that  title  waa  renewed  in  1S04. 

HERBERT,  Edward,  Barou  n.  of  Cherbury. 
who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  of  the  English 
deistioal  writers,  waa  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  year  1581,  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  North 
Wales.  In  his  Autobiography,  he  has  described 
bis  early  love  for  inquiry  and  his  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness. He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  Ijefore  he  had  quite  quitted  hia  studies, 
he  married  an  heiress.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  James  I.,  he  was  made  a  knight, 
and  invested  with  various  office*.  Although  his 
marriage  was  happy  enough,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  warmth  of  affection  between  him  and 
his  wife,  who  was  considerably  older  than  himself. 
He  left  home,  accordingly,  for  travel  in  France  in 
1608,  and  from  this  time  resided  very  much  abroad. 
In  Paris,  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  tho 
Constable  Montmorency,  Jean  Caaanbon,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  After  a  brief  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  set  out  again  in  1610  for  the  Low 
Countries,  when:  he  joined  tho  arms  of  the  brave 
Maurice  of  Orange.  For  this  prince  he  contracted 
•  great  affection,  and  again  offered  him  his  services 
in  1614.  After  a  campaign,  he  travelled  through 
Germany  and  Italy  on  horseback,  and  went  as  far 
as  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  On  his  return,  he 
got  into  trouble  from  an  attempt  which  he  made 
to  raise  a  troop  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  Languedoc 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Shortly  after,  he  returned 
4o  England,  and  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  study 
%nd  philosophical  inquiry ;  but  high  and  iiiijxirtant 
diplomatic  duties  awaited  him.  He  waa  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  to  France 


as  extraordinary  nmbassador.  His  aim  waa  to 
promote  the  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
and  he  waa  so  far  successful  that  he  was  apjxnnted 
ordinary  ambassador,  and  continued  to  reside  at 
Paris.  He  tried,  but  without  much  success,  the 
difficult  task  of  negotiation  between  Louis  XIIL 
and  his  Protestant  subjects.  He  was  elevated  first 
to  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  then  in  1630,  five  yeara 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  to  be  a  peer  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Baron  H.  of  Cherbury. 
When  the  civd  war  broke  out,  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  hesitation,  at  first  siding  with  the  (Nirlia- 
meut,  and  then  joining  the  king.  His  hereditary 
seat,  Montgomery  Castle,  was  attacked  and  burned. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1048. 

The  character  of  H.,  aa  depicted  in  his  Auto- 
biography, is  in  the  main  that  of  a  gallant  adven- 
turer, equally  fired  with  the  love  of  arms  and  of 
arts,  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  scholar.  He  is  the  gay 
man  of  the  world,  always  truthful,  honourable,  and 
high-spirited ;  yet  he  has  thoughts  alwve  those  of 
the  world ;  he  ponders  deeply  the  great  questions 
of  truth  and  religion,  and  has  left  us  the  result  of 
;  his  simulations  in  his  two  treatises,  De  Vrritate  and 
|  De  JieHijione  OentUium,  The  reader  will  find  an 
•  admirable  analysis  of  the  first  and  most  important 
I  of  these  treatises  in  Hallam's  Literary  History. 
I  They  are  only  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
student,  or  to  the  inquirer  into  the  history  of 
religious  opinion  in  England  H.'s  position  at  the 
fountain-head  of  English  deism  gives  them  a  pecu- 
liar significance.  lie  is  far,  however,  from  being 
acrpticsil,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  His 
s|H'Culatious  are  those  of  a  philosophical  dogmatist 
rather  than  of  a  critical  inquirer.  His  arguments 
are  alistract  and  deductive,  and  not  analytical  or 
negative.  He  offers  solutions,  rather  than  starts 
difficulties  or  obtrudes  negations ;  and  in  this 
respect  II .  is  rightly  reckoned  the  first  of  English 
deists,  the  writings  of  all  of  whom  ]>artake  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character;  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  links  of  direct  connection  l>etween  him 
and  the  outburst  of  deistical  literature  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 

HERBERT,  George,  an  English  poet,  and 
fifth  brother  of  Ix>rd  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (q.  v.), 
was  born  iu  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  on  the  3d 
April  1593.  He  waa  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  waa  Bent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
1608.  In  1615,  he  waa  elected  fellow ;  and  in  1619, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  public  orator.  At 
the  university,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Bacon ;  and  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  he  was 
induced  to  apend  a  considerable  portion  of  hia  time 
alxnit  tho  court.  On  the  death  of  Jaines  I.,  he 
studied  divinity,  and  finally  took  holy  orders.  Ho 
was  made  prebendary  of  Leighton  Bromswold  in 
1626.  He  married  in  1630 ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
received  the  rectory  of  Beinertun.  Two  years  after, 
at  the  early  age  of  39,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  a 
quotidian  ague.  His  principal  poetical  production, 
printed  in  1633,  a  year  after  his  death,  is  entitled 
The  TewnU,  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula- 
tion»,  ana,  although  disfigured  by  fantastic  conceits, 
contains  several  |»aaaages  of  the  purest  pious  verso 
which  the  language  j>o«aesaes.  He  wrote  a  prose 
work.  The  Country  P«r*on,  which  lays  down  rule* 
for  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman's  life,  and  which 
may  In?  considered  a  pendant  to  The  Temple.  His  life 
was  writteu  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  to  that  quaint 
and  loving  pen,  even  more  than  to  his  own  TtmpU 
Songs,  he  owes  his  immortality. 

HERBERT,  Lord,  or  Lea.  (Sidney  Herbert), 
minister  and  statesman,  son  of  tho  eleventh  Earl  of 
|  Pembroke  by  hia  second  wife,  waa  born  at  Richmond 
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Si  1810.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel  College. 
Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to  public  life,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  18.'t2  as  member  for 
South  Wilts,  which  he  represented  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  in  1801.  He  began  his  pofitical 
career  as  a  Conservative,  aud  was  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration  from  1841 
to  1845,  when  he  liecamc  Secretary-at-war.  As 
a  member  of  this  administration,  it  fell  to  him  to 
oppose  Mr  Cohen's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  corn -law*  on  fanners, 
and  afterwards,  to  argue  in  support  of  free  trade 
in  com.  He  went  out  of  office  with  his  party 
in  1840.  In  185*2  he  was  again  Secretary-at-war, 
under  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  and.  in  consequence, 
the  '  horrible  and  heart-rending  sufferings '  of  the 
army  Itefore  Sel>astopol  were  laid  in  a  great  degree 
at  lus  door.  He  was  for  a  few  week*  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  first  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1855,  and  Secretary-at-war  in  his  second  adminis- 
tration in  1859.  Great  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
condition  and  education  of  the  army,  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army,  and 
the  organisation  of  the  volunteer  force,  signalised 
his  army  administration.  He  largely  reformed  the 
War-office,  and  was  devoting  himself  with  equal 
zeal  and  intelligence  to  his  ministerial  duties,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  1801  was  colled  to  the 
Upper  House,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of 
Rut  release 


way  of  systematic  excavation  till  1738.  when  explor- 
ations were  commenced  under  royal  authority.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  building  near  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  from  which  the  first  relics  ' 
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Rut  release  from  labour  came  too  late,  for 
he  died  August  2,  1801.  He  was  heir- presumptive 
to  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  had  great 
aptitude  for  business,  winning  and  genial  manners, 
great  readiness  aud  fluency  in  debate,  and  a  bound- 
less philanthropy-  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
arts ;  and  his  Byzantine  church  at  Wilton,  near 
his  splendid  abbey-seat  in  Somersetshire,  will 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  taste  and  muni- 
ficence. He  married,  in  1840,  the  daughter  of 
Major-general  A'Court,  niece  of  the  first  Lord 
Heytesbury  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  born  in  1850,  is 
now  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

HERBS,  or  HERRA'CEOIS  PLANTS, in  Botany, 
are  those  in  which  no  persistent  woody  stem  is 
formed  aliove  ground.  In  some,  the  stem  is  woody, 
but  still  annual.  There  is,  however,  in  many  a 
permanent  woody  rhizome  or  root-ste-ek. — In  books 
of  gardening,  plants  used  only  for  flavouring  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  mcert  herhg,  as  mint, 
basil,  kc  ;  whilst  those  valued  for  their  nutritive 
qualities  are  known  as  pot  fieri*. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
was  situated  at  the  north-western  base  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  about  five  miles  east  of  Naples.  Con- 
siderable obscurity  envelops  its  early  history  ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin,  anil  to  have  been  occupied  afterwards  by 
Peuugians  and  Oscana  It  subsequently  was  con- 
quered, with  all  the  rest  of  Campania,  by  the 
Samnites,  and  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romana  In  63  A.  p.,  the  city  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  violent  earthquake;  and  in  79  it 
was  buried,  along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabies, 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (q.  v.) 
which  took  place  in  that  year.  It  now  lies  at 
a  depth  of  from  70  to  120  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  is  filled  up  aud  covered  with  volcanic  tufa, 
composed  of  saud  and  ashes,  and  consolidated  to 
some  extent  by  water,  which  is  often  thrown  up 
in  great  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions.  Above 
it,  on  the  modern  surface,  arc  the  two  large  villages 
Portici  and  Resina.  In  the  latter,  in  1706,  on  the 
of  deepening  a  well,  fragments  of  mosaics 
first  brought  up ;  but  little  was  done  in  the 
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I  obtained,  was  the  theatre.    This  building  was  forth- 
with explored  and  cleared,  and  several  statues,  both 
in  bronze  and  marble,    were  extracted  from  it. 
i  Excavations  were  carried  on  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  tufa, 
but  from  the  fear  of  undermining  the  dwellings  on 
I  the  surface.     Heiiec  visitors  cau  see  only  a  very 
|  small  jtortion  of  this  entombed  city.     The  chief 
edifice  shewn  is  the  theatre,  which  had  been  very 
large,  and  was  built  but  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal   eruption.     It  has  18  rows  of  stone  seats, 
and  could  accommodate  8000  jiersona    A  basilica, 
|  two  small  temiiles,  and  a  villa,  have  also  been 
I  (Uscovcred  ;  ana  from  these  buildings,  many  beau- 
I  tiful  statues  and  remarkable  paintings  have  been 
\  obtained.     Among  the  art-relics  of  H.,  which  far 
exceed   in   value   aud    interest    those    found  at 
Porn|»cii,  may  1  •«■  mentioned  the  statues  of  .'Eschines, 
,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the  Six  Actresses, 
Mercury,  the  group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat,  the 
busts  of  Plato,  Scipio,  Afrieanus,  Augustus,  Seneca, 
Demosthenes,  Ac.    These  treasures,  together  with 
such  vases  and  domestic  implements  as  have  been 
fouud,  have  l>ecn   conveyed  to  the   Museum  at 
Naples.     latterly,  the  portion  of  H.  towards  the 
sea,  which  had  been  covered  only  by  loose  ashes, 
has  been  laid  open,  and  ancient  buildings  are  now 
seen  there  to  advantage  as  at  Pompeii.    See  Some- 
thing of  Italy,  by  W.  Chambers,  1S62. 

HERCULES  (Gr.  HeralU*),  called  likewise 
Alcidrt,  after  his  grandfather  Alcteus,  was  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  and  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  the  Greek  legends,  the  ideal  of  human  perfection, 
as  conceived  in  the  heroic  ages ;  L  e.,  the  greatest 
physical  strength,  connected  with  every  high  quality 
of  mind  and  character  which  these  ages  recognised. 
He  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Hera,  who,  knowing  that 
the  child  who  should  be  born  that  day  was  fated  to 
rule  over  all  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  contrived 
to  prolong  the  travail  of  Alcmene,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  A  lose  us,  son  of  Perseus,  and  hasten  that 
of  the  wife  of  Sthenclus,  another  son  of  Perseus, 
who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven  months,  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  named  Eurystheus.  Eurystheus  thus,  by 
decree  of  Fate,  Ijecaine  chief  of  tho  Perseidas.  Pindar 
and  other  subsequent  writers  relate,  that,  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  H.  shewed  his  divine  origin  by 
strangling  two  serpents  sent  by  Hera  to  destroy 
him.  By  Amphitryon's  care,  he  was  instructed  in 
all  arts  by  the  first  masters.  Amphitryon 
sent  him  into  the  country,  where  he 
flocks  till  he  was  18  years  of  age. 
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period,  m  the  Sophist  Prodikos  relates  in  his  j>oem, 
H.,  meeting  the  goddesses  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  at 
the  crossways,  chose  the  latter  to  be  the  constant 
companion  of  his  life. 

His  tirst  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  a  lion,  which 
haunted  Mount  Cithieron,  and  ravaged  the  doiniuioos 
of  King  Thespio*.  H.  was  kindly  received  by  the 
king,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lion. 
On  nis  return  to  his  native  city  of  Thebes,  he  not 
only  freed  it  from  the  disgrace  of  having  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Orchomeniana,  but  compelled  them  to  j»ay 
doulde  the  tribute  which  they  had  formerly  received. 
In  return  for  this  service,  Creon,  king  of  Thebes, 
gave  hitu  his  daughter  Mcgara  in  marriage.  At  this 
time,  Eurystheus  summoned  H.  to  apjear  before 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  i>erfonn  the  labours  which, 
by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose- 
upon  him.  H,  unwilling  to  obey,  weut  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
perform  ten  lalniurs  imposed  by  Eurystheus,  after 
which  he  should  attain  to  immortality.  This  reply 
plunged  1L  into  the  det*i>est  inelaucholy,  wliich 
Hera  increased  to  madness,  so  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara.  Wheu  he  recovered 
bis  senses,  he  returned,  submitted  to  Eurystheua, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
labours  imposed  ui»on  him.—  The  first  labour  was 
to  destroy  the  liou  which  haunted  the  forests  of 
Nemea  and  Cleona?,  and  could  not  be  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  a  mortal.  H.  boldly  attacked 
him  with  his  club,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  strangle  him  with  his  hands.  From 
this  time,  he  wore  the  liou's  skin  as  armour.— The 
second  was  to  destroy  the  I^ernwau  hydra,  which 
he  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Iolaua ;  but  because  H.  obtained  assistance  in  this 
lal*>ur,  Euryetheus  refused  to  count  it— His  third 
was  to  catch  the  hind  of  Diana,  famous  for  its  swift- 
ness, its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet. — The  fourth 
was  to  bring  alive  to  Enrystheus  a  wild  boar,  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus. — The 
fifth  was  to  cleanse  the  stables  of  Augcas,  king  of 
El  is,  where  3000  oxen  hod  been  confined  for  many 
years,  which  he  accomplished  in  one  day,  by  turning 
the  rivers  Alpbcus  and  Pcneus  through  the  stables. 
But  as  H.  had  gone  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  perform 
this  service  on  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  cattle,  and 
concealed  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  commanded  to 
perform  it  by  Eurystheus,  the  latter,  hearing  of  this, 
judged  that  it  must  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
labours. — His  sixth  was  to  destroy  the  carnivorous 
birds,  with  brazen  wings,  beaks,  and  claws,  which 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis, 
in  Arcadia. — The  seventh  was  to  bring  alive  to 
Peloponnesus  a  bull,  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and 
strength,  which  Poseidon,  at  the  prayer  of  Minos, 
had  given  to  Minos,  kmc  of  Crete,  in  order  that  he 
might  sacrifice  it,  which  Minos  afterwards  refusing 
to  do,  Poseidon  mode  the  bull  mad,  ami  it  laid 
waste  the  island.  H.  brought  the  bull  on  his 
shoulders  to  Eurystheus,  who  set  it  at  liberty.  It 
appears  again  as  the  Marathonian  bull  in  the  story 
of  Theseus. — The  eighth  labour  was  to  obtain  the 
mares  of  Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bis  tones  in  Thrace, 
which  fed  upon  human  flesh. — The  ninth  was  to 
bring  the  girdle  of  Hippolyto,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
— The  tenth  labour  was  to  kill  the  monster  Geryon, 
and  bring  his  herds  to  Argos.  These  were  all  the 
labours  which  were  originally  imposed  on  H.,  but  as 
Eurystheus  declared  the  second  and  fifth  unlawfully 
i>erfonned,  H.  was  ordered  to  perform  two  more. — 
The  eleventh  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Atlas,  who  knew 
where  to  find  the  apples,  brought  them  to  H.,  who 
meanwhile  supported  the  vault  of  heaven ;  but 
aocording  to  others,  tt  went  himself  and  stole  the 


apples,  after  slaying  the  dragon  who  guarded  them. 
— The  last  and  most  dangerous  labour  was  to  brim* 
from  the  infernal  regions  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Pluto  promised  him  Cerberus  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  employ  arms,  but  onJy  force. 
When  H.  had  brought  the  monster  to  Eurystheus, 
the  latter,  pale  with  fright,  commanded  him  to  be 
removed.  H.  set  him  at  lil>crty,  whereupon  Cerberus 
immediately  sank  into  the  earth.  H.  was  now  free 
from  his  state  of  servitude. 

To  these  well-known  '  twelve  labours,'  must  be 
added  many  other  achievements,  such  as  his  battles 
with  the  centaurs  and  with  the  giants ;  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  the 
liberation  of  Prometheus  and  Theseus,  &c.  After 
accomplishing  all  these  exploits,  H.,  while  in  a 
state  of  meutol  aberration,  murdered  his  faithful 
friend,  Inhitus ;  be  was  afterwards  purified  from 
the  murder;  but  was  compelled  to  sell  himself 
for  three  years  into  slavery.  When  his  period  of 
slavery  liad  expired,  he  returned  to  Pclopouuesus, 
and  some  time  afterwards  became  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Dejanira,  the  daughter  of  (Encus, 
king  of  Calydon,  whom  he  married,  after  having 
overcome  his  rival  Achelous.  With  her  he  now 
repaired  to  Trachinia.  Having  arrived  at  the  river 
Evenns,  he  encountered  tho  centaur  Nessus.  H. 
passed  through  on  foot ;  but  Nessus,  under  pretence 
of  carrying  Dejanira  over,  attempted  to  offer  her 
violence;  whereupon  H.  slew  him  with  an  arrow 
dipped  in  the  poison  of  the  Lerniean  hydra.  Nessus, 
before  expiring,  instructed  Dejanira  how  to  pre- 
pare a  love- potion  for  Hercules.  The  hero  now 
made  war  against  Eurytos  (king  of  Oechalia,  who 
had  defrauded  him),  slew  him  and  his  sous,  and 
carried  off  his  daughter  Iole,  Thence  ho  went  to 
Keiucon  in  Eulxua,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus 
Kenajos.  In  order  to  celebrate  the  rite  with  due 
solemnity,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Trachis  for  a  white 
garment.  Dejanira,  being  jealous  of  lole,  anointed  the 
robe  with  the  philter  she  had  received  from  Nessus. 
H.  put  it  on,  and  immediately  the  poison  peuetrated 
his  bones.  Maddened  by  the  terrible  paiu,  he  seized 
Lichas  by  the  feet,  and  Hung  him  into  the  sea.  He 
tore  off  the  dress,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  which 
was  thus  torn  from  his  bones.  In  this  condition,  H. 
was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Trachinia;  and  Dejanira 
being  informed  of  what  hod  occurred,  destroyed 
herself.  H.  himself  retired  to  Mount  (Eta,  where 
he  erected  a  funeral- pile,  and  ascending  it,  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  set  on  tire.  The  burning 
pile  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in 
which,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  H.  was  carried 
up  to  heaven.  There  he  became  reconciled  to  Hero, 
and  married  Hebe. 

According  to  most  mythologists,  there  were  several 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules.  Amoug  these  are 
an  Indian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Tyrian  or  Phoenician,  and 
a  Theban  Hercules.  The  last  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
iioasibly  been  attributed.  Others,  who  would  explain 
the  story  of  H.  symbolically,  pretend  that  it  con- 
ceals an  astronomical  idea ;  while  others  discover 
in  this  myth  the  history  of  the  early  development 
of  Greece.  On  the  astronomical  hypothesis,  the 
twelve  labours  of  H.  are  simply  the  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  plastic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  has  converted  iuto 
a  legend.  According  to  Max  Muller,  H.  was  the 
Sun-god,  and  the  legend  of  his  death  symbolises  the 
sunset :  'In  his  hut  journey,  H.  proceeds  from  east 
to  west.  Ho  proceeds  from  the  Kemeon  promontory 
to  Trachis,  and  then  to  Mount  (Eta,  where  his  pile 
is  raised.  The  coat  which  Dejanira  sends  to  the 
solar  hero  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  other 
mythologies,  it  is  ....  the  clouds  which  rise  fi 
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the  waters,  and  surround  the  sun  like  a  dark 
raiment.  H.  tries  to  tear  it  off,  L  e.,  his  tierce 
splendour  breaks  through  the  thickening  gloom,  but 
fiery  mists  embrace  him,  and  are  mingled  with  the 
parting  rays  of  the  situ,  and  the  dying  hem  is  seen 
through  the  scattered  clouds  of  the"  sky  tearing  his 
own  Isxly  to  pieOM,  till  at  last  it  is  consumed  in 
*  general  conflagration.'  Comparative  Mythology, 
in  the  Oxford  Essay*,  1856. 

Festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  H.,  at 
which  his  exploits  were  sung.    In  this  manner  arose 

the  Hrracicia,  long  jioems 
celebrating  the  life  ami 
actions  of  Hercules.  H. 
is  represented  in  plastic 
art  as  the  ideal  of  a  hero. 
Strength  is  the  charac- 
teristic idea,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the 
sculptors  Myron  and 
Lysippua  in  a  form  not  to 
l>e  surpassed.  A  complete 
series  of  representations 
of  the  twelve  labours  may 
U>.  seen  in  the  vases  of 
Voice.  The  conflict  with 
the  giants  very  frequently 
occurs  on  vases  of  the 
oldest  style ;  the  one  on  the  casket  of  Cypselos 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  H.'s  figure  is 
generally  youthful 

HERCULES.  Pillars  of,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  two  rocks  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  .Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Their  erection  was  ascrilied  by  the  Greeks  to  Her- 
cules, on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
of  Geryon.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
they  had  once  l>cen  united,  but  Hercules  tore  them 
asunder,  to  admit  the  flow  of  the  ocean  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  another  version  represents  him  as 
causing  them  to  unite  temporarily,  in  order  t<>  form 
a  bridge.  The  pillars  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
though  he  speaks  of  dynes'  passage  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  ocean  and  back,  shewing  an 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  strait 
The  first  author  who  mentions  them  is  Pindar,  who 
places  them  at  Gados  (Cadiz),  ami  his  opinion  had 
many  followers  in  later  times.  The  most  general 
opinion,  however,  identified  them  with  Calpo  (now 
Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta). 

HERCULES  BEETLE  (Scarabctus  Hercules, 
or  Dynastes  Hercules),  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
family  Lamellicornnt  and  tribe  iicarab<eide*,  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  great  size  -it  being  five 


Head  of  Hercules. 
(Dritith  Hu<«uin.) 


Hercules  Beetle  (Dynastes  Hercules). 

long — but  for  the  singular  appearance  of  the  male  ; 
an  enormous  horn  projecting  from  the  head,  and 
being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  projection 
of  the  thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of 
great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle.  It  is  a  native  of 
BraziL 


HERCY'NIAN  FOREST  (Lat  Hercynia  silva; 
(Jr.  Herlcynia  hyU,  or  Herkyuum  oros),  the  general 
designation  of  the  entire  wooded  mountain-range 
of  Middle  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  Different  ancient  writers, 
however,  apply  the  name  sometimes  to  one  part, 
sometimes  to  another  of  the  range.  Aristotle  makes 
the  Ister  (or  Danulie)  take  its  rise  in  it  Ca-sar,  who 
estimates  it  at  nine  days'  journey  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  in  length,  comprehends  under  this  name  the 
whole  of  the  mountain-ranges  in  Germany  north 
of  the  Danube ;  while  some  identify  it  with  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  and  others  with  the  Thuringian 
Forest  Modern  geographers  apply  the  term,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

HERD  GRASS.    See  Bent  Grass. 

HERDER,  JonANX  Gottfried  vox,  an  illus- 
trious  German  thinker,  was  born  at  Morungcn,  in 
East  Prussia,  in  1744,  and  studied  philosophy  at 
j  Kouigsbcrg  under  Kant,  for  whom  he  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  admiration,  although  subsequently  he 
ln-came  one  of  his  most  resolute  opponents.  Here, 
also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hamaun  (q.  v.), 
who  first  introduced  him  to  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages  and  literatures,  and  made  him  appreciate 
the  jioetic  beauty  of  the  primitive  civilisations. 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  and 
preacher  at  the  Cathedral  School  of  Riga,  where 
nis  sermons  were  greatly  admired.    Here  he  pub- 
lished his  first  works,  Fraymentc  utter  die  neucrt 
Deutsche.    LUtrutur   (Fragments   on    the  Recent 
German    Literature,  1767),  in  which,  with  bold 
and  fiery  vehemence,  he  attacked  the  wretched 
puerilities  and   errors   of  the  national  literature 
of  the  day.  and  the  KriCscJte  Waidrr  (lit,  Critical 
Forests,   1769),  once,   but    no    longer,   of  great 
theological  importance.    These  two  works  contain 
the  germs  of  all  that  is  essentially  jieculiar  and 
characteristic  in  H's  thinking.     It  was  during 
a  temporary  residence  at  Strasburg  that  Goethe 
made  his  acquaintance.    The  latter  was  five  years 
younger  than  H.,  and,  as  yet  nameless  in  litera- 
ture ;  while  H,  by  his  Fragments,  was  kindling 
with  new  tire  the  soul  of  Germany.    (Joethe  almost 
worshipped  him  ;   he  tells  us  (in  his  Autobio- 
graphy) that  the  very  handwriting  of  H.  exercised 
4  a  magical  influence'  {eine  vmgische  (iett*ilt)  over 
him.    In  177>\  on  the  recommenilation  of  Goethe, 
he  was  invited  to  Weimar  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  apjsiinted  court-preacher  and  consistorial  coun- 
cillor.   Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  18th  December  1803.    H.'s  writings  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in  all  to  60  vols.  (Stuttg. 
1827-1830).     They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :  1.  Those  relating  to  religion  and  theology ; 
2.  Those  relating  to  literature  and  art ;  3.  Those 
relating  to  philosophy  and  history.  As  a  theologian, 
his  most  im]>ortant  work  is  his  Geist  der  lleltr. 
Pot  sic  (Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Dcss.  17S2;  later 
edition,  Ix-ip.  182.* ;    translated  into  English  by 
Dr  James  Marsh,  2  vols.  Burlington,  1833).  As 
a  philosopher,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  fund  of 
valuable  observations  on  nature  and  mankind.  His 
philosophical  master-piece  is  his  unfinished  Ideen 
zur  Phdosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschhrit  (Ideas 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind, 
4  vols.  Riga,  1784—1791  ;  4th  edition,  with  Luden's 
Introduction,  2  vols.  Leip.  1841  ;  translated  into 
English  by  T.  ChurchhiU  under  the  title,  Outlines 
of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man).    In  this 
work,  all  the  rays  of  his  geniiiB  converge.    His  aim 
is  to  represent  the  entire  history  of  the  race  as  a 
series  of  events  jointing  to  a  higher  destiny  than 
has  yet  been  revealed.    His  love  and  reverence 
for  humanity  are  intense,  pure,  passionate.  An 
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ideal  humanity,  it  might  almost  be  said,  is  his 
diviuitv.  in  whose  service  he  labours  with  restless 
zeal.  That  enthusiasm,  however,  which  made  H. 
so  effective  as  a  mover  of  men's  minds,  had  its 
fatal  compensation  in  a  deficiency  of  artistic  excel- 
lence. His  writings  have  not  that  tine  perfection 
of  style  and  method  which  will  enable  them 
to  float  down  the  stream  of  timo  unmolested. 
Among  his  other  works  may  lie  mentioned  his 
Gedichte  VolkMieder,  and  the  Viil,  the  last  of  which 
is  considered  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  he 
truly  Spanish  in  its  spirit.  See  H.'s  Lehenhild, 
executed  by  his  son  (Erlang.  6  parts,  1846  -1847). 

HEREDI  TAMENT,  in  English  Law,  a  com- 
prehensive word,  including  everything  that  goes  to 
the  heir-at-law.  It  is  often  divided  into  coqtoreal 
and  incorporeal.  Thus,  a  house  or  land  held  in 
freehold  is  a  corporeal  hereditament ;  while  tithes, 
ad vows< m*.  Ac,  are  incorporeal,  being  merely  rights 
in  connection  with  corjioreal  tilings.  The  word 
includes  some  things  personal  as  well  as  real,  as 
when  a  chattel  right  is  carved  out  of  an  estate  of 


HERE'DITARI  NE8S.  The  influence  exerted 
by  parents  on  the  qualities  of  their  offspring  is 
universally  admitted,  but  the  relative  amount  of 
influence  which  each  pareut  exerts  is  still  to  some 
extent  an  open  question. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  height,  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  the 
tendency  to  obesity  or  leant) ess,  Ac,  seem  to  depend 
as  frequently  on  one  parent  as  on  the  other,  in  the 
case  of  man  ;  hut  in  many  animals,  as  the  dog, 
horse,  Ac,  the  father  most  frequently  determines 
thegeneral  form  and  the  si/.e  of  the  body. 

The  colour  and  complexion  of  the  offspring  follow 
do  definite  rule.  Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  two 
parents  appear  undiluted  in  the  offspring,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  (tiebald  colt,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
bay  stallion  and  a  white  mare,  while  in  other  cases 
an  intermediate  tint  appears  in  the  young.  In  the 
offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of  individuals  of 
the  dark  and  white  human  race's,  we  have  this 
intermediate  tint  developed  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  colour  of  the  father  usually  predominates 
over  that  of  the  mother. 

A  very  curious  department  of  this  subject  is  the 
transmission  to  the  offspring  of  special  marks  or 
deformities  exhibited  by  one  of  the  parents  or  more 
remote  ancestors,  and  not  common  to  the  species. 
Nevus  (or  mother's  marks),  moles,  harelip,  growths 
of  hair  in  unusual  places,  an  unusual  number  of 
fingers  or  toes,  and  special  malformations  of  the 
heart  and  of  other  organs,  have  been  frequently 
traced  to  hereditary  influence.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  these  peculiarities  have  a  tendeney  to 
shew  themselves  in  alternate  generations,  or  even 
at  greater  intervals.  Burdach,  Blumcnhach,  and 
other  eminent  physiologists,  have  held  the  doctrine, 
that  parents  (whether  dogs  or  men)  who  have 
suffered  accidental  or  intentional  mutilation  of 
certain  parts  (as,  for  example,  the  tail,  fingers,  Ac,), 
often  produce  offspring  which  inherit  these  injuries ; 
for  instance,  the  dogs  with  cropped  tails  often  pro- 
duee  pups  with  cropped  tails.  If  the  facts  are  true 
(which  possibly  may  be  doubtful),  the  results  are 
probably  duo  to  an  impression  on  the  mother's 
mind  rather  than  to  an  hereditary  tendency.  The 
immemorial  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  stunting  the 
feet  of  their  women,  has  not  produced  a  natural 
variety  with  that  peculiarity. 

Morelh  in  his  introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy, 
observes  that  there  are  latent  powers  or  tendencies 
which  have  been  inherited,  ami  which  ofteu  remain 
unknown  until  brought  out  by  peculiar  circum- 


stances. He  gives  the  familiar  example  of  the 
pointer.  The  habit  of  |iointing  at  game  is  originally 
an  acquired  one ;  but  so  strongly  does  this  habit- 
become  seated  in  the  race,  that  the  very  first  time 
the  young  jioiuter  is  taken  into  the  field,  he  will 
stand  and  mark  it,  thus  developing  a  purely  here- 
ditary instinct.  '  Exactly  in  the  same  way,'  he 
adds,  *  we  find  in  man  ]>eculiarities  of  mind,  temper, 
thought,  habit,  volition,  Ac,  appearing  and  reappear- 
ing in  families  and  races.  Lord  Brougham  found 
some  of  his  grandfather's  writing  exactly  resem- 
bling his  own  [which  is  very  peculiar],  though  the 
grandfather  had  died  lief  ore  he  was  born,  and  his 
father's  was  quite  different.'  It  is  alleged  that  tho 
children  of  skilled  artisans  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  apt  at 
petty  manipulations  than  the  children  of  ordinary 
labourers,  and  that  hence  the  population  of  certain 
towns-  Birmingham,  for  example— has  a  great 
advantage  over  that  of  other  towns  in  point  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

It  is  well  known  that  longevity  or  the  reverse,  a 
tendency  to  great  fruitfulne*s  or  to  sterility,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  external 
senses,  and  a  special  tendency  to  certain  diseases — 
as  gout,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  Ac — are 
frequently  transmitted  in  hereditary  descent  from 
one  «r  other  pareut  to  the  offspring.  The  predia- 
position  to  any  special  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  either  parent ;  but  where  both  parents  have 
been  affected,  the  offspring  are  especially  liable 
to  suffer  from  it.  Deformities  and  diseases,  also, 
engendered  by  circumstances  to  which  the  exposure 
is  lifelong,  or  affecting  successive  generations,  are 
more  certainly  and  conspicuously  hereditary. 

JferediUiry  Tendency  to  Mental  Disease, — As  the 
mental  constitution  in  general  is  emiuently  propa- 
gahle,  the  hereditary  tendency  in  mental  disease  is 
more  familiar  and  better  demonstrated  than  in  other 
forms  of  morbid  action.  One  oliscrver  attributes 
six-sevenths  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to  this  cause. 
In  France,  and  among  the  affluent  classes,  one  case 
in  every  three;  among  the  ]ieasants,  one  in  every 
ten,  is  found  to  occur  in  families  predisposed  to 
alienation.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same.  When  stating  that  derangement  is  traced  to 
transmitted  taint,  expression  is  given  to  the  com- 
plex proposition,  that  individuals  who  have  inherited 
an  uuhealthy  cerebral  organisation,  or  bodily  quali- 
ties, such  as  anosmia,  incompatible  with  sound 
mental  action,  fall  victims  more  frequently  and 
inevitably  to  insanity  than  those  physically  and 
mentally  robust  would  do.  Experience  shews  that 
as  particular  forms  of  physical  degeneration,  Buch 
as  rickets,  consumption,  in  like  manner  particular 
species  of  alienation,  are  propagated  in  families; 
that  the  suicidal  impulse  appears  in  one.  while  the 
uncontrollable  and  insatiable  desire  for  stimulants, 
is  the  heritage  of  a  third.  There  are  certain 
laws  by  which  this  proclivity  seems  to  operate 
Not  merely  arc  there  more  females  than  males 
actually  insane,  but  there  are  more  hereditarily 
disced  to  be  insane.  In  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  observed  that  women  are  more  exposed 
by  constitution  to  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity 
than  males,  and  that  as  infants  they  more  readily 
acquire  the  mental  tone  of  the  mother.  But, 
moreover,  the  madness  of  the  mother  is  more 
frequently  transmitted  than  that  of  the  father. 
French  authorities  record  that  of  4(17  cases  of 
mental  affections,  279  were  traceable  to  tho  mother : 
an  English  physician  similarly  records  76  out  of 
Rid.  Where  the  taint  exists  on  the  side  of  tho 
mother,  a  greater  number  of  children,  and  a 
greater  number  of  daughters,  arc  born  of  unsound 
mind.  But  this  disposition  to  disease  of  the 
nervous  matter  is  manifested  in  the  same  family 
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in  wioni  forms-in  one  memlter  suffering  under 
epilepsy,  another  under  mania,  another  under  eccen- 
tricity or  delusion*.  Even  the  last  are  exhibited 
in  successive  generations.  Oxford,  who  fired  at  the 
Queen,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  all  believed 
themselves  to  lie  St  Paul  -Holland,  Medical  Xotts, 
Ac.  ;  Lucas.  L'Ufrfd'Ut.  Xaturrlle. 

HEREDITARY  PRIVILEGES  AND  POS 

SESSIONS.  The  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges  has  been  much 
agitated  with  regard  to  three  jiointa,  especially 
in  more  recent  times.  The  first  is  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  ' divine'  right  of  kings  is  now  little 
urged,  lieing  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  modern 
notions  of  the  political  relations  of  society;  and 
the  defence  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
supreme  jwwer  of  the  state  is  rather  rested  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency  and  necessity.  The 
animosities  and  disturbances  of  public  affairs  that 
attend  the  ever-recurring  election  of  a  head  of  the 
state  are  avoided,  it  is  argued,  by  making  power 
hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  and  by  a  deter- 
minate law  of  succession ;  while  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  which  might  arise  from  an  authority 
depending  upon  the  chance  of  birth,  arc  capable  of 
being  neutralised  by  institutions  which  prevent  the 
monarch  from  doing  harm,  even  if  there  were  not 
every  reason  to  hope  that  self-interest  will  lead  him 
to  use  the  power  which  is  the  birth  right  of  his 
family,  for  the  permanent  honour  and  advantage  of 
that  family,  and,  therefore,  of  the  community  with 
which  it  is  indissoluhly  hound  tip. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  aspect  of 
the  question  is  with  regard  to  hereditary  classes, 
dignities,  and  offices  in  the  state  over  and  above 
the  hereditary  monarch.  One  thing  is  now  univers- 
ally agreed  uiton,  that  the  transmission  in  individual 
families  of  dignities,  rights,  and  offices,  involviug 
essential  parts  of  government,  such  as  the  supreme 
disjwusation  of  justice,  and  other  attributes  of 
Sovereignty,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of 
a  state.  The  splitting  up  of  Germany  into  a  maze 
of  i>etty  sovereignties  arising  out  of  fiefs  of  the 
empire  become  hereditary,  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  dangers  of  this  principle.  A  hereditary  nobility 
with  such  rights  is  no  longer  considered  defensible. 
It  is  another  question  whether,  as  a  political  insti- 
tution, a  class  with  certain  hereditary  privileges 
may  not  be  advantageous  or  even  necessary  as  an 
element  of  stability,  and  as  affording  a  source  of 
trained  statesmanship.  Society  has  a  longer  life 
tli an  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  and  should 
have  further-stretching  views — *  looking  Ix-furc  and 
after;'  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  great  historical 
families  of  a  nation,  that  such  extended  views  grow 
up  and  arc  cherished— families  whose  traditions 
form  part  of  the  national  history,  and  which 
naturally  identify  their  future  with  the  national 
prosperity  and  dignity.  Besides  their  traditions 
and  well  developed  national  instincts,  the  individual 
members  of  such  families  enjoy  other  advantages 
OS  political  and  social  leaders.  Their  usually  good 
education,  and  their  well-secured  possessions  which, 
in  addition  to  a  high  sense  of  honour,  raise  them 
above  having  recourse  to  petty  shifts  and  jobs, 
make  them  valuable  as  examples  and  as  adminis- 
trators in  a  commonwealth  which  aims  at  dignity 
and  stability.  Carried  to  an  extreme  length,  as 
was  the  case  in  France  prior  to  the  great  revolution, 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  nobility  became  a 
source  of  social  discontent  and  disorder;  but  limited 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hereditary  privileges 
and  dignities  are  found  to  l>c  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  utmost  social  expansion,  ami  are  in  reality 
so  popular  as  to  be  admittedly  a  happy  feature  in 
the  structure  of  society.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 


that  as  great  families  with  privileges  and  titles  are 
from  time  to  time  dying  out,  while  others,  through 
distinguished  public  services,  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  that  degree  of  infusion  of  new 
blood  is  kept  up  which  gives  vigour  to  the  system, 
and  at  least  prevents  the  British  aristocracy  from 
degenerating  into  an  effete  or  antiquated  caste.— As 
regards  the  economic  view  of  hereditary  right  to 
private  pn>i>erty,  see  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Econvmy. 

HEREDITARY  RIGHT,  strictly  sjKaking, 
means  the  right  of  succession  as  an  heir-at-law. 
The  foundation  of  this  right  is  nothing  but  con- 
venience, the  principle  being,  that  if  a  man  does 
not  by  will  appoint  his  own  heir,  the  law  will  do 
it  for"  him ;  and  the  law,  in  doing  this,  proceeds 
according  to  certain  degrees  of  relationship.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  mere  hereditary  right  which  is  divine,  or 
su|>crior  to  that  which  results  from  the  radical 
right  of  ownership.  It  is  a  secondary  and  substi- 
tutional right,  the  principal  and  primary  right 
being  that  by  which  the  owner  of  land  is  entitled 
to  say  who  shall  at  his  death  enjoy  that  land. 

HE'REFORD,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal l>orough,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Wye,  134  miles  west  north-west  of 
London.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a 
noble  edifice,  350  feet  long,  and  174  feet  broad, 
commenced  in  1079.  A  very  interesting  old  map  of 
the  world,  said  to  date  from  the  13th  c,  ami  other 
geographical  works,  are  deposited,  in  the  chapter- 
Loukc  and  library.  Besides  many  other  public 
buildings.  H.  contains  numerous  ltenevolent  and 
educational  institutions,  among  the  latter  of  which 
are  several  important  free  schools.  Among  its 
manufactures,  which,  however,  are  inconsiderable, 
gloves,  hats,  and  flannel  are  the  chief.  Of  its 
five  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  October  is  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  cattle  and  ebevse.  H. 
n-turus  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  in  ISM,  12.108;  in  1801,  15,625. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the 
w«-j<t  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  South 
Wales,  and  on  the  K  by  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester.  Area,  "534,823  acres.  Pop.  (1801) 
12M.G59.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  with 
occasional  valleys  owning  into  wide-spread  plains. 
Among  the  chief  hill-ranges,  are  the  Block  Moun- 
tains on  the  western,  and  the  Malvern  HilU  on 
the  eastern  l>ordcr  of  the  county.  The  whole  of 
H.  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  streams  is  south-east  toward  that 
river.  The  Wye,  with  its  affluents  the  Liigg,  tho 
Arrow,  and  the  Tenie,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
climate  of  H.  varies  with  the  elevation  and  tho 
exjxjsure.  but,  as  attested  by  the  general  longevity 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  on  the  whole  exceedingly 
healthy.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep, 
heavy,  red  loam,  which  produces  good  crops  of 
grain,  chiefly  wheat,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  tret's.  Oaks  and  apple-trees  abound, 
orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is  made  in  great 
quantity.  Sheep  and  cattle  of  excellent  breeds  art) 
extensively  reared,  and  in  the  north-west  of  tho 
county  a  useful  breed  of  horses  is  produced.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

H,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  formed  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Silnres,  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  about  73  A.  D. 
During  the  so-called  Heptarchy,  it  was  included 
in  Mercia.  From  its  position  on  the  Welsh  l>ocdcr 
— a  portion  of  the  county  being  included  in  the 
debatable  land  called  the  'Marches'— H. 
the  scene  of  frequent  contests- 
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HERENCIA— HER  FORD. 


HERE'NCIA,a  town  of  .Spain,  in  the  province  of  !  civil  law  ;  and  Constantine  enacted  several  severs 
Ciudad  Real,  and  about  40  mile*  north-east  of  the  1  law*  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 


It  carries  on  manufactures  of 
weekly  market  and  a  population  of 


city  of  that  i 
swap,  has  a  lar 

HERESY  (Gr.  //aim**)  primitively  means  a 
fhoicz  or  eUrtion,  and  in  its  application  to  religious 
belief  is  used  to  designate  as  well  the  act  of 
choosing  for  one's  self,  and  maintaining  opinions 
contrary  to  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  reli- 
gious community  to  which  one's  obedience  is  due, 
as  the  heterodox  opinions  thus  adopted  and  the 
party  which  may  have  adopted  them.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  AjiostlcH  (see  Acts  v.  17;    xv.  5: 


extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected 
into  a  single  title,  Dt  Jfvrtticis,  in  the  Justinian 
code.  The  penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these 
enactments  are  very  severe,  extending  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  even  to  death;  and  they  all 
proceed  on  the  distiuct  assumption  that  a  crime 
against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the  state.  These 
enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  embodied  in 
the  various  codes  of  tho  European  kingdoms ;  and 
in  considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime 


xxiv.  5;  xxviii.  22),  the  wonl  seems  to  U>  used  of  °f  heresy  and  of  other  crimes  against  religion,  per- 
a  sect  or  party,  abstracting  from  the  consideration  [  vades  the  whole  system  of  medieval  jurisprudence, 
of  its  character  whether  good  or  bad  ;  but  in  the  14  «  further  to  1k>  remembered,  that  the  principle* 
Epistles  and  in  the  early  Christian  writers  it  is  :  °f  many  of  the  medieval  sects  were  antisocial  and 
almost  invariably  use<l  in  a  bad  sense,  which  is  commiinistical,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines 

of  the  church ;  and  that  their  leaders,  in  many 
instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  revolutionary 


the  sense  uniformly  accepted  in  all  subsequent 
theological  literature.     The  notion  of  heresy,  as 


understood  by  theological  writer*,  involves  two  1,,<san*  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  drew 
ideas:  first, ,  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  rejection  of  1  nP°n  themselves  tlie  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
some  doctrine  proposed  by  the  Buprcmc  authority  rebellion,  as  well  as  of  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still, 
established   in  any  church   as  necessary   to  Ik?  i  w'th   e.VtJn   these   allowances,  Catholic  historians 


believed;  and  secondly,  a  contumacious  persistence  i  themselves  admit  that  tho  medieval  procedures 

1  against  heresy  were  in  many  instances  excessive, 
as  were,  indeed,  also  the  processes  and  penalties 


in  such  rejection,  with  the  knowledge"  that  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  is  required  of  all  the  unuiln  rs 
of  that  ]iarticular  religious  community.  Roman 
Catliolic  writers,  regarding  the  authority  of  their 


of  the  criminal  code. 
In   English  I^aw 


Catliolic  writers,  regarding  the  authority  of  their  1°  English  I  .aw  (2  Hen.  IV.  c  15),  heresy 
own  church  as  supreme  and  final,  apply  the  name  of  consisted  in  holding  opinions  contrary  to  Catholic 
heresy  to  any  formal  denial  of  a  doctrine  proposed  ^a'tb  an*l  the  determination  of  Holy  Church ;  and 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  neceaxary  to  be  ,  UY  common  law  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  the 


believed.    Protestant  writer*  seldom  use  the  word,  :  provincial  synod  by  the  archbishop  and  his  council; 

and,  after  conviction,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
king  to  l>e  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure,  the  king  being 
competent  to  issue  a  writ  de  heerrtico  oomhurrndo ; 
but  the  statute  above  referred  to  empowered  the 
diocesan  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  on 
conviction,  to  hand  over  the  criminal  directly,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  king's  writ,  to  the  sheriff- 
major  or  other  competent  officer.  This  statute 
continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, till  the  29  Charles  II.  c.  9,  since  which 


except  in  relation  to  what  each  sect  regards  as  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this  point, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  heresy  has  no  pmpcr  place  in  the 
dogmatical  system  of  the  Protestant  sects,  especially 
in  reference  to  other  communions  than  their  own. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity may  }*>  either  the  decree  of  a  general  council 
approved  by  the  po|«e,  or  a  dogmatical  decree  of  the 
pope  himself,  expressly  or  tacitly  received  by  the 
bisho]«  of  the  various  churches ;  and  in  general 


the  crime  of  heresy  is  incurred  in  any  church  by  J  timc  heresy  is  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  rejection  of  a  doctrine  which  in  that  church  is 
held  to  constitute  an  essential  and  integral  portion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Apostasy  is  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  Christian  profession.  If  the 
intellectual  error  l>e  accompanied  by  full  declar- 
ation, and  by  full  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
belief,  the  heresy  is  called  formal;  should  it  arise 
from  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  styled 
material ;  and  the  heresy  is  held  to  be  imputable, 
or  the  contrary,  according  as  this  ignorance  is 
vincible  or  invincible. 

Even  in  the  a|>ostolic  times,  heresies  had  arisen 
in  the  church,  and  l»efore  the  council  of  Nice,  the 
catalogue  of  sects  had  already  swelled  to  consider- 
able dimensions.  Without  attempting  any  enumer- 
ation of  these  heresies,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  sects  of  the  early  centuries  are  all  redin-ible 


the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute 
defining  in  what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover, 
much  of  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
has  lieen  withdrawn  by  the  various  toleration  acts ; 
and,  above  all,  as  the  effect  of  various  recent 
decisions  lias  been  to  widen  almost  indefinitely 
the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies  of 
the  English  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is 
practically  limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  preaching  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  articles  of  the  establish- 
ment from  which  they  derive  their  emoluments, 
ami  that,  even  in  determining  what  is  to  Vie  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  articles,  a  large  toleration 
has  been  juridically  established.  See  the  recent 
trial  of  Dr  Rowland  Williams,  and  the  judgment 
given  by  Dr  Lnshington  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 


to  two  classes  :   (I)  Th  ose  which  attempted,  to   F*'r  the  history  and  literature  of  heretical  sects, 

see  the  various  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  also 
Stock mann's  Ltstron  Hirminm  (Leip.  1719)  ;  De 
(Vesari's  ffmrsiofuyta  (Rome,  17.%);  Fritz's  A'f<- 
zrrtrxienn  (Wllrzburg,  18.14);  Arnold's  Kfhcrhvttoric 
(Frankfurt,  1699);  Watch's  Gtxlueht*  drr  Krtzt- 
r-'rn  (Leip.  1702);  and  Hilger's  DamUUunn  der 
/larrfiten  (Bonn,  1837). 

IlE'RFORD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  is  situated  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Lippe- Dt  tinold.  on  the  Werre,  17  miles  south-west 
of    Minden.     Yarn-spiuning,   linen- weaving. 


associate  the  Christian  doctrines  with  Judaism ; 
(2)  Those  which  ingrafted  Christianity  u|K>n  the 
GentUe  religions  or  the  (ientile  philosophies.  And 
this  latter  class  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  (1) 
The  sects  which  were  tinged  with  the  crr<  >rs  of  the 
oriental  philosophy ;  and  (2)  Those  which  drew 
their  errors  froui  the  Grecian  schools.  Of  all  these 
we  find  traces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  in 
the  sects  of  the  later  ages. 

From  the  very  date  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  heresy  appears 


to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  |  carpet  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Pop.  98ti3. 
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HERIOT  -HER  MAN  DAD. 


HERIOT,  Gkoroe,  founder  of  a  magnificent 1 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  | 
that  city,  a  descendant  of  the  Hcriots  of  Trabroun, 
East  Lothian,  wat  born  ataut  1563.  Admitted, 
in  May  1588,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Incor- 
poration of  Goldsmiths,  he  was,  in  1597,  apjwinted 
goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  and  soou  after  to  the  king.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Latter,  in  1603,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  wcut  to  Ix»ndon,  where,  as  court- 
jeweller  and  tanker,  he  amassed  considerable  riches. 
He  died  February  12,  1624,  without  issue,  and 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  the 
town-council  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  to  found 
and  endow  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  the  sons  of  poor  deceased 
or  decayed  burgesses.  The  noble  structure  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  from  a  design,  it  is  lwlieved,  by- 
two  native  architects.  William  Wallace  and  William 
Aytonn,  though  said  to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  was 
completed,  iu  1642,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  sterling. 
After  the  tattle  of  Dunbar,  in  1630.  C  romwell  made 
it  a  military  hospital ;  but  in  1658  it  was  restored 
to  the  governors  by  General  Monk ;  and  in  165'.), 
30  boys  were  admitted.  180  lwys  are  now  main- 
tained and  educat«l  iu  it  In  1766  the  annual 
revenue  was  £1966.  In  1837  it  amounted  to 
£11,235,  leaving,  in  that  year,  a  surplus  of  £30911. 
The  yearly  revenue  is  uow  about  £15,000.  Most  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
is  built  belongs  to  the  hospital.  The  revenues 
greatly  excelling  the  cxtienditure,  in  1837  an  act  of 
parliament  was  procured  for  the  erectiou  of  schools 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  |*>or  children, 
free  of  all  ex|>cnse.  Of  these  '  Heriot  Schools,'  there 
are  twelve— viz.,  eight  juvenile  and  four  infant 
schools— attetnled  by  upwards  of  3000  boys  and 
girls.  The  children  who  are  eligible  to  these 
Bchools  are  those,  in  ]>oor  circumstances,  of  deceased 
burgesses  ami  freemen,  those  of  burgesses  and  free- 
men who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  support, 
and  those  of  jwor  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  only  whilst  residing  within  the  royalty. 
The  governors  are  also  empowered  to  allow  to  any 
of  the  boys  attending  such  schools,  l»eing  sons  of 
burgesses  and  freemen,  a  uniform  fixed  sum  of 
money  for  maintenance,  and  a  sum  for  apprentice- 
fee,  after  they  have  left  the  schools,  all  out  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  hospital. 

HERIOT,  in  English  I*aw,  is  a  kind  of  fine  due  in 
copyhold  estates  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the 
death  of  the  copyholder,  and  consists  of  the  tast 
beast,  jewel,  or  chattel  that  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
The  lord  can  enforce  this  right  by  action,  or  seize 
it  breri  manu.  Such  a  right  is  practically  unknown 
in  freehold  estates  in  England.  In  Scotland,  all 
land  is  held  on  much  the  same  forms  as  copyholds  ; 
and  much  more  vexatious  things  of  a  similar  kind 
to  hcriots,  under  the  name  of  reliefs,  become  due 
from  a  vassal's  heir  to  the  superior  on  the  vassal's 
death.  In  both  countries,  the  practice  is  equally 
barbarous. 

HERISTAL,  or  HE'RSTAL,  a  considerable 
Tillage  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  extends  • 
along  the  left  tank  of  the  Maas  for  about  three  i 
miles,  immediately  below  the  city  of  Liege,  of  which 
it  may  almost  Ik;  considered  a  suburb.  Population 
about  7000,  principally  workmen,  who  find  employ- 
ment in  the  coal-mines,  the  iron  and  steel  works, 
which  arc  here  carried  on.  Some  ruins  stdl  exist  of 
the  castle  of  Heristal,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin  le 
Gros  (father  of  Charles  Martel,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Charlemagne),  and  from  which  he  had  his 
title  of  Pepin  d'Hcristal. 

HE  RITABLE  ASD  MOVABLE,  a  Scotch  law- 


phrase  denoting  the  distinctions  of  things  which  go 
to  the  heir  and  to  the  executors  respectively.  The 
distinction  corresponds  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
phrase  '  Heir  and  Executor '  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

HERITABLE  BOND,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  bond 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  joined  with  it  a  conveyance 
of  land  in  security  thereof.  The  usual  deed  is  now 
a  bond  and  disjiosition  in  security,  corresi>onding  to 
the  English  mortgage  (q.  v.). 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTIONS,  a  remark- 
able class  of  jurisdictions  held  hereditarily  from  the 
crown  in  Scotland,  atalishcd  (1748)  by  20  Geo.  II.  c. 
43.  These  jurisdictions  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  in  number,  and  consisted  of  sheriffships, 
stewartries,  constabularies,  but  principally  of  regal- 
ities and  bailieries,  with  some  offices  of  distinction. 
One  of  the  more  important  was  the  office  of  Lord 
Justice-general,  and  the  lordship  of  Argyle  and 
the  Isles,  l>oth  talonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle. 
In  virtue  of  their  hereditary  rights,  the  possessors 
of  these  jurisdictions  exercised  an  arbitrary  power 
over  vassal*  and  others  within  the  limits  of  their 
domain,  and  could  punish  them  by  fines,  scourging, 
imprisonment,  and  even  in  some  cases  put  them  to 
death,  without  interference  of  the  common  law.  As 
repugnant  to  social  jH>licy,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  view  of  extinguishing  the  authority  of 
Highland  chiefs  over  their  clans,  these  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished  :  the  i*ossessors  receiv- 
ing payment  for  the  assumed  value  of  their  rights. 
Argyle,  alone,  received  £"21,000  as  an  indemnity, 
aud  altogether  there  was  paid  by  government 
£152,037.  12*  2/f.  The  abolition  of  these  odious- 
jurisdictions  l>eing  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs  on  a  projH  r  footing,  this  great  legislative  act 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  ofScotlauiL 

HERITABLE  SECURITIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  what  are  called  mortgages 
and  charges  on  land  in  England  These  were 
formerly  distinguished  into  wadset,  infeftment  of 
annual  rent,  heritable  bond,  lwnd  and  disposition 
in  security,  and  ataolute  disposition  with  hack-tand, 
aud  also  reserved  burdens  on  land.  All  heritable 
securities  are  founded  on  the  theory,  that  they  con- 
stitute a  pledge  of  the  land  to  the  creditor  until  the 
debt  is  paid,  or  rather  the  debt  is  a  burden  on  the 
land,  so  tltat  whatever  becomes  of  the  land,  into 
whatever  number  of  hands  it  is  conveyed  and 
transferred,  the  debt  stdl  inheres  in  it,  and  must  ta 
first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  unless  it  is  redeemed. 
Iu  Scotland,  the  principal  heritable  security  is  now 
called  the  bond  aud  disposition  in  security,  which 
consists  of  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  a 
dis|>osition  pro  U  mi*>rt  to  the  creditor,  by  way  of 
security  till  the  debt  is  paid.  The  bond  must  bo 
registered  in  the  Register  of  Sasines,  to  complete  the 
title,  and  it  is  assignable  to  a  third  party.  A  power 
is  always  given  to  the  creditor  to  sell  the  estate,  if 
the  principal  or  interest  is  not  paid,  in  which  case, 
tho  creditor  must  account  for  the  surplus  after 
paying  himself  his  debt. 

HERITOR,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  the  owner 
of  land  in  a  parish  liable  to  puhlie  burdens.  The 
heritors,  collectively,  have  vested  in  them  the  fee  of 
the  church  and  churchyard ;  they  elect  the 
schoolmaster,  repair  the  parish  church,  4c 

HKRMjE.   See  Hermes. 

HERMANDAD,  The  (Sp.  'Brotherhood  *),  an 
association  of  the  principal  cities  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  bound  together  by  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  Uberties  in  seasons 
of  trouble.  These  confederacies  were  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereigns,  as  agents  for  suppressing  the 
increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  for  maintaining 
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public  eccurity  through  the  land  with  no  cost  to 
the  government.    In  Aragon,  the  first  Hermandad 
was  established  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  e,,  and  in 
Castile  about  30  years  later;  while  in  1295,  35  cities 
of  Castile  and  Leon  formed  a  joint  confederacy, 
and  entered  into  a  compact,  by  which  they  pledged  ■ 
themselves  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  every  I 
noble  who  had  cither  robbed  or  injured  a  member  of  l 
their  association,  and  refused  to  make  just  atone-  ' 
ment  for  the  wrong ;  or  upon  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  even  by  the  order  of  the  king,  to  levy  an 
unjust  tax.    During  the  long  period  of  auarchy  in 
which  the  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  impotent ; 
to  maintain   onler  in   their  own  dominions,  the : 
Santa  Hrrmandad^  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  had  pre- 
sented the  only  check   against  the  unbotinded 
licence  of  the  noldes ;  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  seeing 
the  beneficial  effects  which  an  extension  of  the  | 
institution  was  cajtahlc  of  producing,  obtained  the  I 
sanction  of  the  Cortes  for  its  thorough  re-organisa- 
tion  and  extension  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1496. 
The  crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all 
acts  of  violence  and  theft  committed  on  the  high- 
roads or  in  the  open  country,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  each  misdemeanour  were  specified  with 
the  greatest  precision  in  the  codes  of  laws,  which 
were  enacted   at   different  times   in    the  yearly 
assemblies  of  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  cities. 
An  annual  contribution  was,  moreover,  assessed 
on  every  hundred  householders  or  vrelno*,  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  horsemen  and 
quwlriUerot  or  officials  of  the  brotherhood,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders,  and  enforce  the  I 
sentence  of  the  law.    Although  the  Ilermandad  was  i 
regarded  with  much  disfavour  by  the  aristocracy,  ! 
it  continued  for  many  years  to  exercise  its  func-  i 
tious,  until  the  country  was  cleared  of  Itanditti, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice  enabled  to  discharge 
their  duties  without  hindrance  from  lawless  dis- 
turbers  of  the  }«?ace.     In  1498,  the  objects  of  the 
Hermandad  naving  Wn  obtained,  ami  public  onler 
established  on  a  finn  basis,  the  brotherhood  was 
disorganised,  and  reduced  to  an  ordinary  j>oliee, 
such  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modifications 
of  form,  to  the  present  century.    The  laws  enacted 
at  different  times  in  the  juntas  or  assemblies  of  the 
Hermandad  were  compiled,  in  1485,  into  a  code, 
known  as  the  (Juadtrno  <U  In*  Lnjr*  nusvas  de  la 
Htrmandarf,  which  was  first  printed  at  Burgos 
in  1527.  — See  Mariana,  History  of  S;*ain  ;  Pulgar, 
Xty*  Catolkot;  Prescott,  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

HffKMANN,  Johaxx  Gottfried  Jakob,  a 
German  philologist  of  great  genius  and  learning. 


born  at  I/eqaic,  28th  November  1772;  studied 
there  and  at  Jena,  and  was  made,  in  1798,  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy.  In  1803,  he  was 
called  to  Kiel  as  ordinary  professor  of  eloquence, 
becoming  in  addition  professor  of  poetry  in  1809, 
and  in  this  position  he  remained  till  his  death,  31st 
December  1S48.  Distinguished  by  liberal-minded- 
ness  and  love  of  truth,  by  eloquence  and  extensive 
culture,  H.  continued  till  his  latest  days  to  attract 
a  large  circle  of  students  to  his  class-room,  which 
Bent  forth  some  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  The 
first  department  which  he  Ix-gan  to  cultivate  on 
original  principles  was  the  science  of  metre,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  develop  a  philosophical  ' 
theory  from  the  categories  of  Kant;  and  on  this 
■abject  he  wrote,  besides  his  JlandlmcJi  d.  Mftrik  : 
(179-Sj,  several  Latin  treatises,  among  which  his  [ 
ErUomr  Doctrine  Mrtrv-'t  (1818)  reached  a  third 
edition  in  1852.  Of  wider  importance,  however, 
was  the  new  method  which  he  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  Greek  grammar,  which  has  .had  it»  1 
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influence  on  the  grammar  of  Latin,  and  even  of 
modern  languages,  esjtecialhy  of  the  German.  The 
principles  of  this  method  are  not  only  explicitly 
developed  in  his  Dr  FmnndendA  Muttons  (,'reroB 
Grammatical  (1801),  but  are  practically  illustrated 
in  his  numerous  editions  of  the  ancient  classics.  H.'a 
power  of  dealing  with  chronological,  tojiographical, 
and  personal  questions,  is  shewn  in  his  O/mscu/a 
(7  vols.,  Lei  p.  I827—I83f.)),  which  also  contain 
some  poems  breathing  the  spirit  of  Roman  poetrv. 
Consult  Jahns  Oott/rud  H.  tine  Ucduchtmssrtde 
(Leip.  1849). 

HERMANN,  or  HERMAN,  a  name  that  first 
npjtcars  in  Germany  in  the  6tli  c.  after  Christ,  but 
is  now  become  common.  It  has  been  erroneously 
transferred  to  that  prince  or  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
called  by  Roman  writers  Anninius,  and  by  the 
Creeks  Armenios.  This  |>cnionagc  was  the  son  of 
Sigimer,  and  was  born  10  )u\  The  period  in  which 
the  youth  of  H.  was  cast  was  fraught  with  the 
greatest  peril  to  Germany.  To  secure  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  the  Romans  liad  been  forced  to  advance 
into  the  more  turbulent  districts,  and  to  build  a 
series  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner,  not  only  had  most  of  the  Celtio 
trilx's  from  tile  Alps  to  the  Danulic  been  subdued, 
but  in  the  years  from  9  n.c.  to  4  A.i>.,  Drusua 
and  Tiberius  had  penetrated  into  the  uorth-west 
of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  laid  out  a  number 
of  military  roads,  erected  fortresses  in  the  country, 
and  reduced  the  different  tribes  to  such  dependence 
u{*on  Rome,  as  virtually  amounted  to  complete 
subjugation.  With  so  much  prudence  and  caution 
had  Tiberius  proceeded,  that  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  nil  appearance  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Romans,  gradually  adopted  Roman  habits,  and 
frequently  and  readily  took  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Thus  H.  and  his  brother  Flavius  had 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  J  toman  standard;, 
and  as  leaders  of  Cheruscan  auxiliaries,  bad  not 
only  obtained  Roman  citi/enship  and  the  rank  of 
knighthood  in  the  country  of  the  Danulic.  but 
hau  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  arts  of  war 
and  pdiey  as  prac  tised  by  the  Komans.  Enriched 
with  these  experiences,  when  IL  after  the  expir- 
ation of  some  years,  returned  home,  he  found  the 
state  of  affairs  considerably  changed  for  the  worse, 
through  the  unskilful  despotism  of  the  Roman 
viceroy,  Guintilius  Varus.  H.  now  conceived  the 
plan  of  delivering  his  country  from  its  oppressors. 
All  the  trit»e*  and  leaders  as  far  as  the  Elbe  were 
secretly  summoned ;  Varus  was  lulled  into  security, 
and  induce*  1  to  despatch  portions  of  his  army  to 
different  joints,  and  with  the  remaining  portion, 
which  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country 
of  the  Cherusci  for  the  Rhine,  to  quit  the  highway. 
He  was  thus  lured  into  the  impassable  districts  of 
the  Tcntohurg  For'rt  (either  in  the  np|*er  valley  of 
the  Lip]x\  or  the  adjoining  Prussian  territory);  an 
engagement  took  place,  which  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Roman 
army  (9  a.  p.).  When  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  it  excited  the  greatest  consternation 
and  anxiety.  The  Germans,  however,  who  had  only 
their  own  liberation  in  view,  prosecuted  their  vic- 
tory no  further;  and  for  a  few  years  both  part  es,  so 
to  speak,  hung  fire.  When  Gennanicus  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever (14  A.U.),  assumed  the  command  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  barbarians.  In 
two  successive  campaigns,  14  a.i>.  and  16  a.i>.,  he 
reduced  II.  to  great  strait*;  but  he  being  recalled 
to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  17  A.D.,  the  results 
of  his  victorious  activity  were  lost  From  this 
time  no  Roman  army  ever  ventured  to 
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from  the  Rhine  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
this  circumstance,  which  decided  the  future  fate 
of  Germany,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  Hermann. 
Nevertheless,  no  sooner  was  the  foreign  enemy 
expelled,  than  the  internal  feuds  broke  out  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  tbese,  H. 
was  slain  by  his  owu  relatives,  in  the  37tb  year  of 
his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  leadership.  Tacitus  says 
of  him  :  '  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany  ;  and  unlike  other  kings  and  generals,  he 
attacked  the  Roman  people,  not  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  in  the  fulness  of  their  power ;  in  battles, 
he  was  not  always  successful,  but  he  was  invincible 
in  war.  He  still  lives  in  tbe  songs  of  the  barbarians, 
though  unknown  to  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  who 
admire  only  what  belongs  to  themselves  ;  by  the 
Romans,  he  is  not  estimated  according  to  his  merits, 
because  in  our  admiration  for  the  past,  we  neglect 
the  present." — Compart!  Wietcrsdnim,  Dtr  F'hhufj 
df*  Gernuinicu*  an  dtr  Wtner  16  «.  Vhr.  (Leip.  1850); 
MasBmaun,  Arnuniu*,  L'htrwvorum  Dux  ac  Lfectis, 
Litttnttvr  Irrrmouiw  (Lungo,  1S39). 

HERMAN  NSTADT  (Lnt  Cifnnium,  Hung. 
Ararf>(-S^rt>rH),  an  imitortant  town  of  Austria,  capital 
of  the  crown-land  of  Transylvania,  is  l>enutnully 
situated  on  the  Cibin,  or  Zibin,  an  aflluent  of  the 
Aluta,  aUmt  70  miles  west-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Cronstadt.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Greek  non- 
united  bishop,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  12th 
coq«  of  the  imperial  army.  Heading  promenades 
surround  the  town,  and  the  district  in  which  it 
is  placed  is  fertile  as  well  as  beautiful.  Tan- 
ning, wax-blenching,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
(linen  and  woolleu),  coml»s,  paper,  and  gunpowder, 
elderly  employ  the  inhabitants.  The  local  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  18,000,  one-half  of  whom  arc- 
Protestants. 

H.,  originally  a  village,  is  called,  on  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  town,  Villa  JlmnanuL  The  lltruuinu 
from  whom  the  town  has  its  name  was  a  citizen  of 
Nllrnberg,  and  is  Baid  to  have  led  hither  a  colony 
in  the  12th  century. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  in  Botany,  the  term 
employed  to  designate  those  flowers  which  contain 
both  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
(stamens  and  pistils),  ami  are  then-fore  by  them- 
selves caj>ablc  of  producing  perfect  seed.  Flowers 
containing  only  male  or  female  organs  are  called 
xtniM-xnal  or  l)iclino)i*  (q.  v.),  and  when  produced  on 
the  same  plant,  Afonaeciuu*  (q.v.) ;  when  on  different 
plants,  Di>nv>H«  (o.  v.).  Hermaphrodite  flowers  arc 
also  called  nvmocliHOit*  (Gr.  mono*,  one,  and  Hint, 
a  couch)  and  ixrfcct  flowers. 

HERMAPHRODITISM  is  the  term  employed 
by  naturalists  to  designate  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
which  the  sexual  characteristics  of  the  male  and 
female  are  united  in  the  same  individual  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fable  of  the  union  into 
one  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Sal  mac  is.  See 
Ovid's  Mtlamori>ho*rs,  lib.  iv.  v.  317. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the 
true  and  the  spurious ;  iu  the  former,  there  is  an 
actual  co  existence,  in  the  same  individual,  of  male 
ami  female  reproductive  organs;  while  in  the  latter, 
there  is  only  an  appearance,  from  arrest  or  excess 
of  development,  of  a  union  of  the  distinctive  organs 
of  both  sexes.  True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal 
type  of  sexual  structure  iu  most  plants.  See 
Hermaphrodite,  in  Botany.  It  likewise  occurs 
normally  iu  many  of  the  lower  iu  vertebra ta,  and  as 
a  monstrosity  in  the  higher  iuvertebrata,  and  even 
occasionally  in  certain  vertebrata, 


'    The  recent  investigations  of  Balbiani  shew-  that 
i  certain  Infusoria  (as,  for  instance,  the  common  green 
i  Farnmceciuin),  at  all  events  occasionally  present  the 
i  phenomena  of  hermaphroditism.    In  some  of  tho 
polyps  (as,  for  example,  the  Hydra  and  some  of  the 
Actiniae),  tho  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Acalcphs 
'  (namely,  the  Ctenophora),  with  certain  orders  of 
:  Helminthes  or  ]tarasitic  worms  (the  Cestodes  and 
Trematodes),  with  certain  Annclides  (tbe  Hirudinei 
and  Lumbricini,  of  which  the  leech  and  the  earth  - 
*  worm  are  typical  examples),  with  many  acephalous 
molluscs,  with  the  Pteropods  and  with  most  of  the 
GasterojKKls ;  whUe  in  the  highest  order  of  molluscs, 
the  Cephalopoda,  tho  sexes   are  always  distinct. 
Amoug  the  crustaceans,  the  Cirrhipeds  are  for  the 
'  most  part  hermaphrodites ;  but  in  the  other  and 
higher  orders,  if  hermaphroditism  exists,  it  is  only 
;  as  an  abnormal  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
|  monstrosity.   (For  example,  the  common  lobster  haa 
1  l>een  observed  with  male  organs  on  one  side  of  its 
i  body,  and  female  organs  on  the  other.)    True  but 
|  not  normal  hermaphroditi-tm  is  also  occasionally  met 
with  in  insects.    In  fourteen  cases  given  by  Oehsen- 
;  heimer,  the  right  side  was  male,  and  the  left  female; 
j  nud  in  nine  cases  it  was  the  reverse.  Professor 
!  Owen  remarks  that  in  insects  hermaphrodites  are 
oceasionally  found,  where  the  characters  of  one  sex, 
instead  of  extending  over  one-half,  arc  limited  to 
j  ]tarticular  parts  of  the  lnxly  which  agree  in  the 
main  with  the  other  sex.    Thus,  in  an  individual  of 
'  Otutrophaga  querent,  the  body,  the  antennas  and 
the  left  wings  were  those  of  the  female,  while  the 
right  wings  were  those  of  the  male. 

True  (but  of  course  abnormal)  hermaphroditism 
is  far  rarer  amongst  the  vertebrata  than  in  insects 
or  crustaceans.  V arums  instances,  however,  are  on 
record  of  fishes  presenting  a  lateral  hermaphroditic 
structure,  or  a  roe  on  one  side  and  a  milt  on  the 
other ;  and  references  to  various  cases  that  have 
l>een  reported  may  be  found  in  Professor  Simian's 
learned  and  elaborate  article, '  Hermaphroditism.'  in 
The  Cyclouadia  of  Anatomy  and  PAy*io%y.  The 
same  article  may  be  referred  to  for  cases  of  similar 
hermaphroditism  iu  birds  and  mammals,  including 
tiie  human  subject,  namely,  cases  in  which  there 
were  female  structures  on  one  side,  and  male  struc- 
tures (more  or  less  perfect)  on  the  other. 

Returning  from  these  cases  of  abnormal  true 
hermaphroditism  to  those  of  normal  true  hermaphro- 
ditism, the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — Can 
these  true  animal  hermaphrodites,  possessing  male 
and  female  organs,  fertilise  themselves?  As  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  the  terrestrial  hermaphrodites,  such 
as  laud-inolluf.es  (the  common  snail,  for  example) 
and  earth-worms,  are  self-impregnating.  They  nil 
pair,  and  in  this  respect  oner  a  strong  contrast 
with  hermaphrodite  plants.  But  of  aquatic  animals, 
there  are  many  self- fertilising  hermaphrodites.  For 
further  details  on  the  subject  of  hermaphroditism 
generally,  the  rentier  is  referred  to  Stcenstrup's 
Valtrsitfhunycn  ilher  da*  Vorlomnirn  de*  Ilenua- 
phrwtitixiHiu  tit  d»r  Xotur  (184G). 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  is  a  subject  of  too 

fiurely  a  professional  character  to  l>c  noticed  at  all 
ully  in  these  pages.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  subject  may  be  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Professor  Simpson's  article,  and  to  a  case 
recorded  about  two  years  ago  iu  The  Lancet  by  Dr 
Gird  wood. 

H  EH  MAS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  at  which 
St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ajtostlc's  adtlressing  a 
s|K>einl  greeting  to  him,  a  person  of  some  eminence 
among  .his  fellow -Christians.     He  was,  though 
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reside  nt  at  Rome,  most  probably,  judging  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  orijon.    H.,  however,  has 


•  v^«.  ornzm.  wn,..  ...»  vww«~i 
consideration  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  l>eing  the  renuted  author  of  the  well-known 
early  treatise,  called  The.  Shepherd,  which  is  com- 
mouly  classed  among  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  H.  of  St  Paul, 
more  or  less  positively,  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
St  Jerome.  But  there  is  a  second  H.,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  a  brother  of  Pius  I., 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  work  is  attributed 
by  other  writers,  and  it  would  seem  with  greater 
intrinsic  prol>ability.  The  work  contains  many 
allusions  which  appear  to  be  directed  specially 
against  the  Montamstic  errors— a  fact  quite  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  of  its  having  W<  n 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  Shepherd,  which- 
ever H.  may  have  been  its  author,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek.  However,  until 
recently,  it  was  known  only  by  a  Latin  version,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Greek  fragments  collected 
from  the  quotations  of  the  work  by  the  Greek 
Fathers.  But  in  the  year  185G,  a  Greek  text,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Mount  Athos,  by  the  since 
too  notorious  M.  Simouides,  was  published  at  Leipsic, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  an  Etliiopic  version  was  printed  hi  1$G0,  by 
M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  the  well-known  Abyssinian 
traveller  and  scholar.  The  S/ny>her<l  is  a  mystical 
work,  divided  into  three  jtarts — the  first  containing 
four  4  Visions  ;'  the  second,  twelve  4  Precepts  ;'  and 
the  third,  ten  4  Similitudes.'  It  has  lieen  described 
as  the  I'Uijr'nria  Progrea*  of  the  early  church ;  and 
although  it  contains  but  little  of  positive  dogmatic 
teaching,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the 
Christian  life  of  that  period. 

HERMENEUTICS  (Gr.  Hermencutes,  an  inter- 
preter), the  science  of  interpretation,  esj>ecially  as 
applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  forms  a  branch 
of  the  same  general  study  with  Exegesis  (q.  v.),  and 
indeed  is  often  confounded  with  that  science ;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  very 
marked,  and  is  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
etymology  of  the  names  themselves.  To  hermen- 
eutica  properly  belongs  the  4  interpretation '  of  the 
text — that  is,  the  diaenvery  of  its  true  meaning  ;  the 
province  of  exegesis  is  the  4  exposition '  of  the  mean- 
ing so  discovered,  and  the  practical  otfico  of  making 
it  intelligible  to  others  in  its  various  bearings,  scien- 
tific, literal,  doctrinal,  and  moral.  Hence,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  Exegesis, 
the  laws  of  interpretation  have  many  things  in 
common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  be  laid 
dowu  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics 
belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  signification  of  words,  the 
force  and  significance  of  idioms,  the  modification  of 
the  sense  by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of 
phdological  and  grammatical  inquiry ;  the  consider- 
ation of  the  character  of  the  writer  or  the  persons 
whom  he  addressed;  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  the  object  to  which  his  work  was 
directed ;  the  comparison  of  parallel  ]iassages ;  and 
other  similar  considerations.  All  these  inquiries, 
although  seemingly  purely  literary,  are  modified 
by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  especially  on  tins  question  of  its 
inspiration,  aud  the  nature  and  degree  of  such 
inspiration. 

So  far,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
Roman  Catholic  hermencutists  and  the  more  strict 
school  of  Protestant  critics.  It  is  at  this  point 
Miat  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Catholics 
on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  of  every  shade 
on  the  other,  may  be  said  to  begin.  With  the 
latter,  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  ouce  truly 


tained  from  the  Scripture  itself  interpreted  by  the 
rules  explained  above,  is  regarded  as  final,  and 
is  accepted  by  the  interpreter  as  the  revelation 
intended  by  GixL  With  ttie  former,  the  individual 
judgment  which  is  formed  upon  these  rules,  and 
which,  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  particular 
passage,  may  possibly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Protestant,  is  still  controlled,  and,  it  may  be,  over- 
ruled by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
church,  as  conveyed  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or 
the  dogmatical  definitions  of  pontiffs  accepted  by 
the  universal  church.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
is  often  inferred  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  science  of  hermeneutics  is  a  nullity,  and  that  no 
freedom  of  interpretation  is  practically  permitted, 
The  Roman  Catholic  critic,  however,  maintains  that 
he  exercises,  and  is  free  to  exercise,  on  the  text  of 
Scripture  the  same  liberty  of  interpretation  which 
the  Protestant  may  claim ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
conclusions  with  the  Protestant  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  acriptural  text  considered  in  iUelf  alone.  Bat 
he  differs  from  the  Protestant  in  believing  that 
the  Scripture  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God's 
revelation,  and,  therefore,  that,  as  one  passage  of 
Scripture  is  modified  by  another,  so  the  scriptural 
revelation  itself  may  bo  modified  by  other  revela- 
tions of  God  conveyed  to  us  through  other  mediums ; 
as,  for  example,  that  of  tradition.  See  Tradition. 
As  regards  the  literature  of  Hermeneutics,  most  of 
the  writers  named  in  the  article  Ex  •  have 
dealt  with  both  branches  of  the  science.  They  ore 
for  the  most  part  Protestant.  The  most  remark- 
able modern  Catholic  hermeneutical  writers  are, 
Hermann  Goldhagen  (Mainz,  176.p>) ;  SeemUller's 
Ilcrmenattka  Sacra  (1770) ;  Mayr's  Jnstitulto  Juaup. 
Sacri  (1789)  ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Mermen.  (Vienna, 

1812)  ;  Arigler's  Hermencutica  (Jtnerali*  (Vienna, 

1813)  ;  Unterkircher's  IJermeneutica  Jiiblica  (1831); 
Ranolder,  Herm.  Bihl.  Principia  Jtatumalia  (FUnf 
Kirchen,  1838)  ;  Schnittler,  Grnndliuien  drr  Her- 
meneutik  (Katisbon,  1844) ;  Glairo'a  Hermmeutiea 
Sacra  (1840). 

HE  RMES,  the  name  of  a  divinity  more  familiarly 
known  as  Mercury,  the  god  of  speech,  eloquence, 
the  sciences,  traffic,  theft,  and  herds.  Under  his 
name  are  comprised  several  mythological  person- 
ages, who  personified  the  external  expression  of 
thought,  whether  human  or  divine.  The  principal 
of  these  are  Teti,  Thoth,  Theuth,  or  Taut,  the 
Egyptian  H.,  the  Greek  god  properly  so  colled, 
the  Phoenician  Taaut,  the  Carthaginian  Suines, 
the  Etruscan  Turnis,  the  Chalda<an  Duvanai,  and 
the  Latin  Mercurius.  The  oldest  of  these  was 
undoubtedly  the  Egyptian,  whose  worship  appears 
as  early  as  the  1 1  th  dynasty.  Thoth  was  generally 
represented  with  the  head  of  an  ibis  (he)>),  which 
was  his  living  emblem,  and  expressed  his  name 
in  hieroglyphs.  These,  according  to  the  legends, 
he  hod  invented  and  revealed  to  the  monarch 
Thamus.  Many  religious  books  were  believed  to* 
have  been  written  by  him,  and  all  literary  composi- 
tions  were  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  scribe  or 
clerk  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  future  state  justified 
the  good  against  their  accusers,  as  he  formerly  had 
Osiris  in  the  trial  of  that  god  and  Typhon.  In 
the  contest  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  when  Horus 
had  torn  off  the  diadem  of  his  mother  Isis,  Thoth 
is  reported  to  have  replaced  it  with  the  head  of 
a  cow.  Locally,  he  was  lord  of  Sescnu,  Hern.  > 
polis,  the  modern  Eshmunin,  but  his  worship  was 
universal  He  was  a  self-created,  self-existent  god, 
although  some  legends  of  later  date  make  him  the 
son  of  Chnumis,  or  of  the  Nile.  In  his  celestial 
character  he  was  identified  with  the  moon,  A  ah, 
and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  that  luminary 
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and  the  souls  which  made  it  their  habitation. 
He  inscrilxMl  also  the  names  of  monarch*  on  the 
asht  or  Persea,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  Egyptian 
paradise. 

In  the  Phoenician  mythology,  Taaut  or  H.  seems 
derived  from  the  Egyptian,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Miaor  or  Egypt,  inventor  of  writing  and  the  sciences ; 
while  another  form  of  his  name,  Snmes,  is  that  of 
the  Punic  H.  of  Carthage.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  name  Taaut  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Tct,  '  wonl '  or  '  speech.'  The  tradition  of  H.  has 
passed  to  the  Arabs,  who  recognise  two  Hermes, 
one  who  hved  1000  years  after  Adam,  called  by 
the  Chaldees  Ouriai  or  Duvanai,  the  great  master ; 
another,  anrnamed  Thani,  doctor  of  the  world,  and 
liberator  of  men  from  error,  a  prophet  ami  phil- 
osopher ;  and  Trismegist,  the  thrice-great,  who  hved 
at  Calovaz,  in  ChaUkua. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  Greek 
Hermes.  The  various  traditious  which  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Egyptian  Nilus,  whose  name  was 
never  pronounced,  or  the  sacred  Thoth,  are  clearly 
Egyptian ;  that  which  derives  his  origin  from 
Ouranos,  and  Hemcra,  is  probably  tho  Phoenician 
myth.  But  the  principal  H.  in  whom  the  actions 
of  the  others  centered,  was  the  Bon  of  Zens  and 
Maia,  born  on  Mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  and 
originally  a  Pelosgian  divinity  who  presided  over 
cattle  and  commerce.  His  birth  is  placed  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Apollo.  Four  hours  after, 
according  to  the  hymn,  he  left  his  cradle,  and 
having  found  a  tortoise,  invented  the  cMyt,  or 
lyre,  using  its  shell  as  a  sounding-board,  and 
making  the  strings  out  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep. 
At  nightfall  he  stole  fifty  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
Apollo  from  Pieria,  drove  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
Alphcius,  slaughtered  and  dressed  two  of  them. 
To  escape  detection,  he  had  Imutid  his  feet  with 
branches  of  the  myrtle  and  tamarisk.  Apollo, 
misaing  his  cattle,  dragged  H.  before  Zens,  at 
Olympus,  who  condemned  him  to  restore  them  ; 
but  Apollo,  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the  newly 
invented  lyre,  offered  H.  his  cattle  in  exchange, 
gave  him  his  whip  or  goad,  taught  him  how  to 
tend  cattle,  and  presented  him  with  the  caduceus. 
In  the  Jliad  and  Odyssey  are  no  traces  of  his 
thievish  propensities,  which  were  introduced  by  the 
later  poets.  In  the  Oigantomachia  he  liberated 
Zeus  from  Typhon,  and  restored  him  his  limbs. 
H.  was  messenger,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the 
gods  ;  he  bound  Prometheus  to  Caucasus ;  killed 
Argus  with  the  hundred  eyes ;  liberated  the  wan- 
dering Io,  &c.  In  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  he 
conducted  the  goddesses  to  the  fatal  judgment  of 
Paris,  brought  Priam  to  Achilles,  and  was  patron 
of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  herb  molys,  to 
liberate  him  from  Circe.  Many  heroical  and  other 
personages  were  descended  from  him.  As  god  of  the 
sciences,  he  invented  the  alphabet  from  the  flight 
of  cranes,  astronomy,  and  numbers,  weights  and 
measures,  music,  the  lyre,  and  syrinx,  gymnastics, 
tactics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Many 
festivals  were  celebrated  to  him  in  Northern  Greece 
and  the  islands,  as  at  Phenea,  Cyllene,  and  Athens  ; 
and  some  of  these  Hcnnsea  resembled  the  Satur- 
nalia, slaves  being  served  on  these  occasions  by 
their  masters.  His  worship,  in  fact,  extended  all 
over  the  Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  tho  /Egean, 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  Hcsperia  or  Magna  Gracia, 
Amongst  animals,  the  tortoise,  pig,  lamb,  and  goat, 
and  the  young  of  beasts,  were  sacred  to  him;  the 
ibiB  and  the  gull  (larut)  amongst  birds  ;  and  tho 
palm-tree,  black-thorn,  cinque- foil,  and  purslane 
amongst  plants.  U.  hail  a  local  worship  in  Samo- 
thrace,  where  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  Cabiri, 
under  the  name  of  Casmiloa.  the  sou  of  Hephaistos 


or  Vulcan,  and  Cabira.    In  the  Eleusinian  1 
he  was  represented  by  the  hieroceryx. 

The  idea  of  H.  seems  to  have  been  developed 
from  two  origins — the  ancient  Pclasgic  or  Arca- 
dian god  of  shepherds,  sulwequently  considered 
the  patron  of  barter,  of  commerce,  without  any 
trace  of  intellectual  qualities;  and  the  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian  H.,  introduced  by  commerce  into 
Greece,  with  all  the  attributes  attributed  by  the 
Orientals  to  their  deity.  In  art,  a  similar  develop- 
ment is  Been  from  the  old  squared  trunks  or  pillars, 
called  Henna?  and  Hennidia,  retained  till  a  later 
period,  but  by  degrees  ornamented  with  a  bearded 
head,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  phallic  sym- 
liols,  the  destruction  of  which  at  Athens  before 
the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  a  fearful 
tumult,  and  the  fall  of  Alcibiades  (q.  v.).  In  later, 
but  still  archaic  art,  he  is  re]«resented  bearded, 
wearing  the  broad-brimmed  petasus,  and  holding 
the  twisted  caduceus.  At  the  time  of  Phidias, 
he  was  represented  uuboarded,  with  curly  hair,  a 
crafty  and  charming  expression,  and  the  form  of  an 
athlete.  Instead  of  the  jietasus,  wings  are  H>metimes 
arranjjed  in  his  hair;  his  boots  are  winded,  and  his 
caduceus  has  two  snakes  attached  to  it  His  form 
is  miked,  but  often  lias  a  chlamya,  or  cloak,  doubled 
upon  his  shoulder,  aud  his  hand  holds  a  purse  of 
money ;  while  the  cock,  referring  to  his  invention 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hours  of  business;  the 
tortoise,  allusive  of  his  discovery  of  the  lyre;  the 
palm-tree,  emblem  of  his  invention  of  letters ;  the 
goat,  referring  to  his  charge  of  herds,  and  paternity 
of  Tan  ;  and  even  the  dog,  allying  him  with  Anubis, 
are  placed  at  his  side.  The  most  remarkable  type 
of  the  god  was  as  carrying  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders 
(criophorw).  The  caduceus  was  gilded  at  the  top, 
•minted  blue  in  tho  mid«Ue,  and  black  at  the 
!  handle. 

The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  derived  his  worship 
directly  from  tho  Greeks,  and  represent  him  with 
tho  same  attributes  and  type,  but  with  the  Etruscan 
name  Turnu,  as  the  Camillas  of  the  gods.  His 

■  worship  passed  into  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Mer- 
curius,  or  Mercury,  by  which  he  is  more  familiarly 
known,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mercari,  to 
traffic.  There  was  something  mystic  in  his  cult, 
for  the  frctales  did  not  know  his  nature,  and  he 
originally  had  the  laurel  instead  of  tho  caduceus, 

;  and  the  name  of  his  mother  Maia  had  been  given 
to  the  month  Mains,  or  May,  on  the  15th  day  of 
which  his  festival  was  held.  As  early  as  259 
A.V.C.,  he  had  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  his  statuo  in  that  locality  held  a  purse.  At 
the  Porta  Ca|>eua,  there  was  a  well  sacred  to  him, 
and  the  merchants  sprinkled  themselves  and  their 
goods  with  tho  hoi y- water,  obtained  by  dipping  a 
laurel  brauch  into  the  well.  Tradition  made  him 
the  father  of  Evander  by  the  nymph  Carmenta,  and 
of  Larva  by  the  goddess  Lara;  but  the  Romans 
adopted  into  their  religious  system  the  Greek 

'  traditions,  although,  at  a  later  time,  under  tho 
empire,  the  inilux  of  foreign  religions  made  them 
confound  him  with  the  Egyptian  Anubis,  and  even 
represent  him  with  a  dog  a  or  jackal's  head,  and 
depict  him  of  a  golden  or  black  colour.  His  worship 

;  had  even  penetrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  was  adored 
under  the  name  of  Ten  tames.— Grkilier,  AUk-lass. 
WOrterbuch    Voce;    Gerhard,   GriccJiiach.  Mnihol 

1  (8vo  Berl.  1854,  i.  260) ;  Hartung,  AW.  d.  Rdnur 

1  (8vo  Frib.  1843);  Birch,  Gall.  Antiq.,  pp.  26,  27; 

I  Midler,  Arch,  d.  Kunst,  p.  560. 

I  HERMETIC  BOOKS.  Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
all  books  or  literary  compositions  apjiear  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Thoth,  and  notices  of  this  nature 
are  appended  to  several  papyri.  The  earlier  religions 
books,  such  as  the  Ritual,  were  supposed  to  have 
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been  written  by  the  fingers  or  under  the  dictation 
of  the  god  Thoth  himself,  and  several  chapters  of 
this*  aiul  other  works  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  monuments  written  by  the  god.  Hunct)  the  word 
hermetic,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  meant 
in*jiireiL,  as  Thoth  was  tlie  scribe  of  the  gods. 
VariuuH  traditions  prevaUcd  as  to  the  numl>er  and 
uature  of  these  books.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
mentions  42  hermetic  books,  which  contained  the 
sum  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine; 
while  others,  as  lamblichus,  raise  their  number  to 
SO.CfXl :  and  Manetho  gives  the  astronomical  cipher 
of  ll6,r,-2.\  The  series  of  Kx.ks  meutioued  by  the 
great  authors  were :  1.  Sacred  hymns  of  Osiris ; 
2.  On  the  Life  of  a  King;  .3—6.  Astrological  preecpta 
and  ok-ervations  ;  7 — 17.  Cosmography,  geography, 
and  chorography  of  Egypt  aud  the  Nile;  IS  27. 
Laws,  and  discipline  of  priests ;  28 — 33.  Medicine. 
Portions  of  these  liooks  have  been  undoubtedly  found 
in  the  hieratic  papyri.  Under  the  name  of  hermetic 
books,  several  writings,  principally  in  Greek,  have 
been  hand.il  down,  which  pretend  to  Ik?  translated 
from  the  Egyptian,  and  similar  books  may  have 
existed  in  the  2d  century.  But  these  books  contain 
notions  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Porphyry  and 
lamblichus,  and  ap]>car  to  be  intended  as  philo- 
sophical works  giving  an  explanation  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Cosmos,  the  nature  of  Go«l  and  man,  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  books  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testament, 
from  sources  partly  Egyptian,  partly  Persian  and 
BabbinlcaL  and  other  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian 
■chool.  The  name  of  hermetic  writings  was  parti- 
cularly alf.  .  ted  by  the  alchemists  and  astrologers 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Tractotus  Vt-re  Aureus, 
by  Dominirus  Gnostus,  in  1G10  ;  the  Tahula 
Swtaragd'vtit,  or  '  Emerald  Table  of  Alchemy,'  in 
1541  ;  aud  various  others.  The  principal  tenets 
of  the  hermetic  books  are,  that  the  Creator  made 
the  Cosmos  by  his  word  out  of  tluid ;  that  the 
Roul  is  a  union  of  light  ami  life,  and  proceeded 
from  the  cosmic  soul  ;  that  death  anil  life  arc 
only  changes,  and  that  nothing  is  destructible; 
that  the  soul  transmigrate!* ;  that  passion  or  suffer- 
ing is  the  result  of  motion. — Baumgarten-Cntzitis, 
dr  LV/romm  /itnnHicomm  Indole  (Jena,  LS27)  ; 
Hermes  Trisiif'jistus,  a  Scheible  (12mo,  Stuttg. 
1H.")5  ;  If-rmrs  Trismcyistut  {Pwiiutuderj  a  Parthey 
(8v...  Ber.1.  18o4). 

HERMIT  (Gr.  eremite*.  Lat  eremita,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  desert),  one  of  the  names  given  in 
the  early  ages,  and  still  more  in  the  later  church, 
to  a  class  .-f  solitary  ascetics,  who,  with  a  view 
to  more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temp- 
tations, and  business  of  the  world,  withdrew  from 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  took  up  their 
•bode  in  natural  caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts 
in  deserts,  forests,  mountains,  and  other  solitary 
places.  In  the  first  ccuturies,  the  names  of  Eremite 
ami  Anchorite  (q.  v.)  were  indiscriminately  applied 
to  these  solitaries  ;  but  the  word  eremita  having 
been  adopted  into  Latin,  it  is  more  commonly 
used  in  the  modern  languages  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin ;  aud  the  Germans  use  the  name 
Eins'willer,  which  is  of  the  same  signification.  The 
hermits  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  primitive 
anchorites,  often  lived  in  complete  solitude ;  but  a 
much  more  common,  and,  in  its  influence  on  the 
ch  _-ch,  more  imjiortant  form  of  the  institute,  was 
that  of  a  community  of  hermits,  each  jioasessing 
his  separate  hermitage,  but  all  meeting  at  stated 
times  for  mass,  prayer,  religious  instruction,  and 
other  common  and  public  exercises.  The  various 
hermits  of  this  class  are  regarded  as  constituting 
religious  orders,  and  although  never  attaining  to  the 
popularity  which  distinguished  the  Franciscans,  the 
Capuchins,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  active  orders, 


they  form,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  and  not  unin- 
tiue'ntial  element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  enumerate  all  the  eremitical  order*.  The  most 
remarkable  are-  the  Hermits  of  St  Augustine,  who 
trace  their  origin  to  the  holy  father  of  that  name, 
but  are  subdivided  into  several  varieties,  which  had 
their  rise  in  the  1 1th,  Pith,  and  13th  centuries  ;  the 
Camaldolese,  founded  by  St  Komuald  in  1<»12  ;  the 
Celestiues,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  established 
by  Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  Pope  Cele.stine  V. ; 
the  Hieronymites  (a,  v.),  established  first  in  Castile 
in  the  14th  c,  and  thence  introduced  into  other 
parts  of  Spain  aud  into  Italy  by  Lope  dOlmeda  in 
1424;  and  the  Paulites,  bo  called  from  St  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  13th  c,  which 
bad  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to  a  wider 
extension  and  a  greater  popularity  than  perhaps 
any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders.-  See  Helyot, 
HttUrirt  ds  Ortlres  ReJiyieux  ;  also  Wetscr,  Kircttai- 
Lexicon,  art  L'in*ied!er. 

HERMIT  CRAB,  the  common  appellation  of  a 
large  famdy  (Payurldtr)  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order 
Jj'otjtotla,  and  sub-order  „4nowioi<ra  (see  (,'kab), 
having  the  alslominal  or  tail  segments  much  more 
largely  develo]>ed  than  in  true  cralw,  but  undefended 
by  hard  plates,  and  not  forming  an  organ  for  swim- 
ming, as  in  lobsters,  prawns,  and  other  Macnmra. 
The  soft  and  tender  tail  requires  a  protective 
covering,  which  the  instinct  of  the  hermit  crabs 
leads  them  to  find  in  some  turbinated  univalve 
shell  of  suitable  size.  The  most  common  British 
species   [Puyurus  Bernhardus)  is  an  bit 


Hermit  Crab  (Pa^urtu  Bernhardwi) : 
a,  sninial  out  of  the  »hcll ;  b,  in  ihell ;  e,  a  Jaw-foot. 

object  to  every  visitor  of  the  sea-shore,  and  may 
Iks  found  in  abundance  wherever  little  pools  are 
left  by  the  tide  on  a  rocky  or  shelving  coast 
Shells  of  whelks,  jieriwinkles,  Ac.,  may  be  seen 
moving  about  in  the  pools  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  carried 
by  their  original  molluscous  owners,  having  now 
become  the  property  and  habitations  of  hermit 
cral«,  by  which,  perha|«,  the  molluscs  were  eaten. 
On  the  slightest  alarm,  the  II.  C.  retires  into  the 
shell,  guarding  the  aperture  of  it  with  one  claw, 
which  is  much  larger  than  tho  other,  the  hard 
points  of  the  feet  also  projecting  a  little-  The 
whole  structure  of  the  animal  is  adapted  to  such 
a  habitation.  The  part  which  in  the  lobster 
liecomcs  a  tiulike  expansion  at  the  end  of  the 
tod,  becomes  in  tho  H.  C.  an  apjicmlage  for 
firmly  holding  by  the  shell ;  and  so  firmly  does  the 
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H.  C.  hold,  that  it  may  be  pulled  iii  pieces,  hut 
cannot  be  pulled  out.  Some  species  have  suckers 
to  render  the  hold  more  perfect  Increase  of  size, 
however,  renders  it  necessary  for  hermit  crabs  to 
relinquish  their  old  shells  and  seek  new  ones. 
Hermit  crabs  are  very  interesting  inmates  of  the 
aquarium,  but  their  locomotive  habits  and  their 
voracity  make  them  unsuitable  for  an  aquarium 
otherwise  very  finely  stocked.  They  feed  ou 
molluscs,  and  on  all  the  animal  garbage  of  the 
Bea-shore. — Some  of  the  hermit  crabs  of  warmer 
climates  are  much  larger  than  the  British  species  ; 
some  of  them  (genus  Curnobita)  inhabit  land  shells, 
and  some  are  found  even  at  a  distance  from  the  Bea. 

HERMITAGE,  the  eel]  or  hut  of  a  single  hermit, 
and  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  cells  occupied 
by  the  members  of  a  single  community.  Many 
of  these,  from  the  reputation  of  their  inmates,  or 
as  being  the  scenes  of  certain  popular  miraculous 
legend*,  attained  great  celebrity,  and  became  the 
nuclei  of  iui|K>rtaut  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and,  in  some  instances,  large  and  populous  cities. 

HERMODA'CTYL  (Gr.  Hermes,  Mercury,  and 
daetyfos,  a  finger)  is  the  name  of  a  medicine 
that  had  a  high  repute  among  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Arabian  physicians,  as  a  remedy  for 
gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  mentioned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Tralles,  who  flourished  560  A.  D. ;  Paulus 
i^ineta,  who  lived  a  century  later;  Avicenna, 
Serapion,  kc.  By  some  of  the  old  writers,  it  was 
termed  anima  articulorum,  or  the  soul  of  the  joint*. 
Conns,  probably  of  several  species  of  colchicum, 
are  still  sold  in  Greece  and  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  hermodactyls.  While  Sir  H.  Halford  and 
others  have  advocated  the  view  that  hermodactyls 
arc  the  corras  of  Colchicum  autumnal*,  different 
botanists  and  pharmacologists  have  referred  them 
to  C.  iUyricttm,  C.  varietjatum,  C.  buUtoaxliodes, 
kc.  No  modern  experiments  have  Wen  made  to 
determine  the  activity  of  berm<xiactyL  and  the 
subject  is  one  rather  of  historical  than  of  practical 
interest 

HERNIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  a  protru- 
sion, tlirough  an  abnormal  or  accidental  ojwning,  of 
any  organ  from  its  natural  cavity.   Although  hernia 


may  occur  in  many  ports  of  the  body,  the  word, 
used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to 
of  the  abdominal 


c  body, 
signify 


mi 


The  way  in  which  hernia  may  arise  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  subject  to  violent  pressure  from  the 
diaphragm  and  other  surrounding  muscles.  This 
pressure  forces  them  outwards  and  downwards 
against  the  walla  of  the  belly ;  and  if  at  any  point 
these  walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  this 
pressure,  some  jwrtion  of  the  viscera  is  driveu  through 
tbem,  and  a  hernia]  tumour  is  formed.  Certain 
parts  of  the  alnlominal  wall*,  especially  the  inguinal 
and  crural  rings,  and  the  umbilicus,  being  weaker 
than  others,  hernia  most  frequently  occurs  at  these 
points.  In  some  instances  hernia  is  congenital,  as 
from  abnormal  deficiency  of  the  Malls ;  in  other 
cases,  it  may  arise  at  any  jieriod  of  life  as  a  res  id  t 
of  violent  bodily  exertion.  Sex,  age,  and  occujntion 
seem  t»  have  a  marked  influence  in  predisposing 
to  hernia  Men  are  far  more  liable  (in  about 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one)  to  this  disease  than 
women  ;  though  they  are  less  so  to  those  forma 
of  the  affection  kuown  as  femoral  and  umbilical 
hcrnix  Accordiug  to  Malgaigne,  in  France,  one 
man  in  thirteen,  and  one  woman  hi  fifty-two,  are 
the  subjects  of  hernia.  In  respect  of  age,  he  found 
that  the  liability  is  least  about  the  age  of  thirteen 
(1  in  77).  after  which  it  progressively  increases  until 
the  close  of  Ufe,  rising  at  70—75  to  1  in  a 


A  hernia  is  almost  always  composed  of  a  sac  and 
its  contents.  The  sac  is  a  portion  of  the  Peritoneum 
(q.  v.)  correspondinz  to  tne  aperture  at  which  the 
hernia  protrudes.  It  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pro- 
truding viscera,  and  forms  a  pouch.  The  contents 
vary  greatly,  but  generally  consist  of  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  (particularly  of  the  ileum), 
forming  the  variety  of  hernia  known  as  eiiterocrlc. 
Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together 
with  intestine.  Besides  the  viscera,  the  sac  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  its 
interior.  Hernia  is  divisible  (1)  into  reducible,  or 
returnable  into  the  alxlomen,  irreducible,  and 
strangulated  ;  and  (2)  according  to  its  situation,  into 
inguinal,  crural,  kc. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  Ik*  pallia 
tive  or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  Truss  (q.  v.)  to  retain  the  protru- 
sion within  the  cavity  of  tne  abdomen.  Each  par- 
ticular kind  of  hernia  (femoral,  crural,  kc)  requires 
its  s|K>cial  form  of  truss ;  and  before  applying  it,  the 
henna  must  l»e  reduced  by  placing  the  patient  on 
his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thigli 
U]xm  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  the  tumour  back  tn 
the  projHjr  direction.  The  truss  should  then  be  put 
on,  and  should  lie  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
and  if  the  patient  will  Biibmit  to  wear  it  (or  a  lighter 
one)  during  the  night,  so  much  the  better.  The 
means  that  have  been  contrived  to  effect  a  radical 
cure  are  too  purely  surgical  for  description  in  these 
pages.  Below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  if  the  hernia 
is  recent,  a  radical  cure  is  sometimes  effected  by 
wearing  the  truss  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  can- 
not be  returned  into  the  aMomen,  but  there  is  no 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  their  contents  or  to 
their  circulation.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  is 
often  liable  to  dragging  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  to 
attacks  of  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  l>einp  cheeked  by  the  omen- 
tum or  intestines  being  fixed  There  is  also  constant 
danger  of  this  hernia  passing  into  the  strani^ilated 
form.  Tho  treatment  may  be  either  palliative  or 
radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  tho 
employment  of  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  that  shall 
embrace  tho  hernia,  and  prevent  any  additional 
protrusion.  A  radical  cure  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  keeping  the  ]>atient  iu  the  recumbent 
position,  and  on  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three 
months ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels 
open  by  laxatives  and  injections,  and  maintaining 
equable  pressure  over  the  tumour. 

Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  a  portion 
of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is  protruded  is  so 
tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot  be 
returned  into  tho  abdomen,  but  has  its  circulation 
arrested.  This  form  is  highly  dangerous,  lx/cause, 
if  relief  is  not  speedily  afforded,  the  strangulated 
part  Incomes  gangrenous.  The  causes  of  strangula- 
tion are  various,  but  this  condition  most  commonly 
arises  from  a  sudden  violent  effort,  by  which  a  fresh 
portion  of  intestine  is  driven  into  a  pre-existing 
hernia,  which  it  distends  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  this  complication.  The  most  prominent 
early  symptoms  arc  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  &c 
They  are  succeeded  by  vomiting  first  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  then  of  mucus  and  bile,  and 
lastly  of  fa-cal  matters,  owing  to  inverted  peristaltic 
action.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  inflammation 
that  commences  in  the  sac  extends  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  ordinary  signs  of  ]>critonitis  appear. 
After  a  variable  time,  comes  gangreue  or  mortifi- 
cation of  the  part,  and  the  patient  speedily  sinks. 

The  surgeon  first  tries  to  return  the  intestine,  as 
in  the  preceding  cases.  This  manipulation,  termed 
the  taxis,  may  he  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of 
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chloroform,  inhaled  till  it  produces  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscle,  by  geneTal  bleeding  to  the 
verge  of  f.-iintness,  by  the  hot  bath,  kc  If  this  faiU, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  to  divide  the 


HE  RO,  a  priestess  of  Venus,  celebrated  for  her 
lore  for  Leander.  At  a  festival  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  held  at  Seatos  on  the  Thracian  coast,  1L 
and  Lcander  first  saw  each  other,  and  were  imme- 
diately inspired  with  a  mutual  position.  H.'s 
position  as  a  priestess,  and  the  will  of  her  parents, 
opposed  their  union.  Undaunted  by  these  obstacles, 
Leander  every  night  swam  acroxs  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  his  beloved,  who  directed  his  course  by  holding 
a  burning  torch  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the 
eca-shore.  After  many  interviews,  Leaudcr  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  was  cast  on 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  H.  anxioiiAly 
awaited  him.  At  the  sight  of  the  body,  she  threw  | 
herself  from  the  tower.  A  p«>eni  has  come  dowu  1 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Miiaatts,  in  which  this 
story  is  sung ;  Schiller  likewise  has  made  it  the  i 
subject  of  a  beautiful  ballad. 

HERO,  or  HERON,  commonly  known  as  Hero  1 
or  Alexandria,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctcsibius,  and  flour- 
ished 2S4  —  '2'2l  B.C.    He  was  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  and  displayed, ' 
especially  in  the  latter  subject,  a  most  original  and 
inventive  genius.    He  constructed  a  great  number  j 
of  machines  and  automata — rather,  however,  as  toys, 
than  for  the  piupose  of  applying  them  to  any  useful 
purpose— among  which  are  'lltroa  Fountain  (q.  v.) ;  : 
a  *Uam~en>jine  on  the  principlo  of  Barker's  mill 
(a  vessel  being  caused  to  revolve  by  jets  of  steam  ' 
issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  which 
it  is  provided) ;  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a  < 
Jftrr-rngin''  (q.  v.),  and  various  other  similar  apt di-  I 
cations  of  air  and  steam.    It  is  but  recently  that 
the  remarkable  claims  of  H  to  such  discoveries 
have  received  any  notice,  for  in  the  valuable  work 
of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  L'Oriyinc  das  Dfcouverte* 
attriffufct  aur  Mwlerntu,  the  name  of  H.  is  not 
even  mentioned.    Among  his  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  Pneuiitntika,  his  most  valuable 
work,  in  which  the  alxivo  mentioned  machines  and 
many  others  are  figured  and  descrilied  ;  IMojKiirtika 
(on  the  manufacture  of  dirts),  and  Cheirotjall'ustra* 
Katntkm?  (also   on   warlike  instruments)  ;  Peri 
AutomaU>p<iifiikvn  (on  the  construction  of  auto- 
mata).   All  these  works  arc  merely  fragments,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  them  causes  us  to  regard 
with  the  greater  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest  The 
beat  editiou  of  his  woTks  is  that  published  in  the 
Veterum  Afatirmatitt>rum  Ojmth  (Paris,  1603). 

HE'ROl),  the  name  of  a  family  which  rose  to  ' 
power  in  Judca  during  the  jteriod  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Jcwisn  nationality.  The  family  was  of  Idumean 
descent ;  but,  though  alien  in  blood,  was  Jewish 
in  religion,  the  Idumeans  having  been  conquered 
and  converted  to  Judaism  by  Jolm  Hyrcanus,  130 
B.C  The  most  remarkable  rulers  of  the  name  are 
four  in  number — Herod  the  Great,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  II.  (for  the  two  hut, 
see  Agrippa).  1.  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Antipatcr,  who  was  appointed 
procurator  of  .Judea  by  Julius  Caesar  47  B.  a  At 
the  time  of  his  fathers 


H.,  though  only 
15  years  of  age,  was  made  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  of  Gale-Syria ;  and  finally,  he 
and  his  elder  brother  were  made  joint- tctrarchs  of 
Judea;  but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  Antigonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmoncan  dynasty,  and 
forced  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained,  through 
the  patronage  of  Antony,  a  full  recognition  of  hta ; 


claims,  together  with  the  title  of  king  of  Judea, 
40  B.  c.  Several  years  cla|«ed,  however,  before 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Jerusalem. 
On  the  fall  of  Antony,  he  managed  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  favour  from  Augustus,  from  whom 
he  not  oidy  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
the  kingdom,  but  also  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  31  B.C.  From  this  time  till  his  death, 
his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  war;  but 
it  was  stained  with  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  a 
character  almost  without  parallel  in  history.  Every 
member  of  the  Asmoneau  family,  and  even  those 
of  his  own  blood,  fell  in  succession  a  sacrifice  to 
his  jealous  fears ;  and  in  the  latter  vears  of  his 
life,  the  lightest  shade  of  suspicion  sufficed  as  the. 
ground  for  his  wholesale  butcheries,  which  are 
related  in  detail  by  Josephus.  Of  these,  the  one 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  slaughter 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  one  eminent 
quality  by  which  H.  was  distinguished,  was  his  love 
of  magnificence  in  architecture,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  public  works  executed  under  his  direction. 
Eveu  by  these,  however,  he  alienated  the  Jews,  who 
ascribed  them  all  to  his  Gentile  leanings,  and  to  h 
covert  design  of  subverting  the  national  religion. 
H.  married  no  fewer  than  ten  wives,  by  whom  he 
had  fourteen  children.  He  died  of  a  loathsome 
disease  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign  of  37  years. 
—2.  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  H.  the  Great  by  his 
wife  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  was  originally  designed 
by  his  father  as  his  successor;  but  by  the  final 
arrangements  of  the  will  of  H.  the  Groat,  Antipas 
was  named  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea  He 
divorced  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petwea,  in  order  to  marry  Hcrodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip-  an  incestuous 
connection,  against  which  John  the  Baptist  remon- 
strated, and  was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  It 
was  during  a  visit  of  H.  Antipas  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  passovtr,  that  our 
Lord,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  his  tctrarchate, 
was  sent  before  him  by  lHlato  for  examination. 
At  a  later  time,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the 
hone  of  obtaining  the  title  of  king  ;  but  he  not  only 
failed  in  this  design,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of 
H.  Agrippa,  was  banished  to  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
where  he  died  in  exile. 

HERO'DOTUS,  the  oldest  Greek  historian, 
and  for  this  reason  usually  styled  the  '  Father  of 
History.'  was  Wn  at  Halicarnaasus,  in  Caria,  484 
B.C.  He  apjHars  to  have  early  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  writing  a  historical  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  this  view  determined  to  visit  and 
observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  most  remote 
countries  and  nations.  Although  the  dates  and 
extent  of  his  travels  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
sometimes  even  in  contradictions  in  the  ancient 
narratives,  we  gather  from  his  own  statements 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  visited  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  that  subsequently  he  devoted 
particular  attention  to  Egypt,  which  was  at  that 
time  little  known ;  that  he  next  visited  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia ;  and  finally  penetrated  as  far  east  as 
Babylon  and  Susa.  We  are  also  informed  that  he 
sailed  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  visited  all  the  countries  situated  on  its  shores. 
After  his  return,  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  a 
time  at  Athena  He  speaks  of  having  seen  the 
Propylaa — L  e.,  the  entrances  to  the  Acrojwlis, 
which  were  not  finished  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponncsian  war  (431  B.  v.).  Ho  also  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city, 
was  instrumental  iu  delivering  it  from  the  tyranny 
of  Lygtlamis,  a  vassal  of  Persia ;  but  being  what 
we  should  call  'a  moderate  liberal,'  he  had  the 
to  offend  the  extreme  or  popular  party. 
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and  in  consequents  withdrew  to  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
whither  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  previously 
proceeded.  Here,  in  all  probability,  he  wrote  his 
uumortal  work  in  the  decline  of  hia  life.  Lucian, 
an  indifferent  authority  on  such  a  subject,  states 
that  about  the  year  456"  b.  C,  he  read  the  nine 
books  before  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Olympic 
games,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  numerous 
allusions  in  the  History  to  incidents  of  later  occur- 
rence—for  example,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius  Nothus  (409—408  B.  c).  The  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  composed  in  his  old  age  at 
Thurii,  is  the  most  probable,  and  it  ltcst  agrees 
with  the  uutinished  programme  of  the  work,  and 
its  abrupt  termination,  as  if  the  author  wen'  pre- 
vented by  death  from  finishing  it  as  he  intended. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Thurii  about  408  B.  c 

The  purjHwe  of  H.  in  his  History  is  to  describe 
the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Eurojie  and 
Asia,  between  civilisation  and  barl»arism,  between 
freedom  and  despotism.  H.,  wishing  to  indicate  that 
the  antipathy  lietween  the  two  was  not  the  result 
of  any  accidental  quarrel,  but  of  a  deep-rooted  differ- 
ence of  character,  traces  it  back  to  the  mythical 
ages.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  in 
his  time  could  express  what  we  mean  when  we 
•peak  of  the  differences  of  race.  In  the  course  of 
his  History,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  Wherever  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  olwervations  and  inquiries, 
be  exhibits  a  wonderful  accuracy  and  impartiality; 
and  when  he  docs  not  do  this,  he  is  generally 
careful  to  say  so.  He  has  been  accused  of  credulity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  too  readdy  accepted, 
statements  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  that  he 
was  personally  a  keen  intelligent  observer  of  what 
he  saw  is  beyond  all  dispute.  H.  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  but  Attic,  Doric,  and  epic  forms  occur 
in  his  work.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  easy  grace 
and  lively  vigour,  and  everywhere  there  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  reverent  spirit,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
moral  dignity  to  the  entire  composition.  The  first 
edition  (in  Latin),  by  Laurentius  Valla,  ap]tcarcd  at 
Venice  in  1474  ;  the  first  in  the  original  Greek  at 
Venice  in  150:2.  The  chief  modern  editions  are 
those  of  Schweighauser  (6  vol*  Strash.  and  Paris, 
1806),  Gaisford  (4  vols.  Oxford,  1824),  Blihr  (Leip. 
1830—  and  Muller  (Paris,  184H.    The  best 

school  editions  are  those  of  Matthue  (12  vols.  Leip. 
18125),  Bekker  (Berlin,  1833  and  1845);  G.  Long 
(Lond.  1830),  and  Negris  (Edin.  1831).  A  variety 
of  translations  of  the  writings  of  H.  have  likewise 
been  published,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical treatises  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  celebrated  historian. 

HEROES  were,  in  the  Homeric  period,  the 
kings,  princes,  generals,  leaders,  all  brave  warriors, 
and  men  who  excelled  in  strength,  courage,  wisdom, 
and  experience,  Manv  of  these  had,  on  account  of 
such  qualities,  a  fabled  origin,  half  human,  half 
divine,  and  were  honoured,  after  their  death,  with 
a  kind  of  adoration  or  inferior  worship.  These 
heroes  and  demigods  were  recognised  as  the  special 
patrons  or  protectors  of  particular  countries  and 
eities,  and  to  them  were  raised  temples  and  altars. 
These  examples  of  heroic  character,  held  up  con- 
stantly to  the  admiration  aud  imitation  of  peoples, 
tended  to  strengthen  their  ]>cculiar  character,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  glory 
ef  courage,  contempt  of  danger,  and  nobility  of 
purpose.  Poetry  exalted  the  heroic  sentiment 
to  sublimity ;  and  poems  which  celebrated  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  are  themselves  termed  heroic. 
The  imaginary  time  when  heroes  and  other  senii- 


divine  being*  lived  on  earth  was  called  the  Heroic 

Age.    See  Ages. 

HEROIC  VERSE.   See  Metue,  Vekse. 

HERON  (Anita),  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
QraUator**,  tribe  CutirirxMtr'*,  and  fatnilv  Ardrid'r. 
This  family  includes  also  Bitterns,  Night  Herons, 
Spoonbills,  Boatbills,  Storks,  Adjutants,  Ibises,  Ac. 
The  bill  is  long,  compressed,  and  sharp:  the  tail 
short ;  the  legs  aud  the  toes  long  and  slender ;  the 
wings  long.  In  the  herons— in  which  genus  are 
included  the  species  commonly  designated  Eokets 

I  (q.  v.),  which  differ  only  in  unimportant  particidars 
of  plumage — the  bill  is  slender,  but  strong,  forming 

!a  compressed  and  lengthened  cone;  the  plumage  is 
beautiful,  but  seldom  exhibits  very  gay  colours  ; 
white,  brown,  black,  and  slate  colour,  finely  blended, 
lieing  generally  predominant.  The  body  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck  and  limbs  ;  the 
neck  is  long,  and,  except  in  flight,  is  usually  held 
curved.  In  flight,  the  1L  carries  the  neck,  head,  and 
long  bill  in  a  straight  line  liefore  the  body,  and  the 
long  leg*  in  like  manner  stretched  out  behind.  Herous 

1  feed  mostly  on  fish,  frog',  and  other  aquatic  animals; 
and  may  be  seen,  particularly  very  early  in  the 
morning  Uld  late  in  the  evening,  standing  patiently 
motionless  in  some  shallow  water,  at  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  stream,  or  on  the  sea  shore,  waiting  till 
prey  come  within  reach.  In  default  of  their  more 
common  food,  however,  herons  sometimes  prey  on 
young  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  mammalia. 
They  usually  go  forth  singly  in  quest  of  prey,  but 
are  mostly  gregarious  in  their  nidification. — The 
Common  H.  (.4.  cinertu)  is  about  three  feet  in  length 


Common  Horon  {Avdea  cintrta). 


from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  taiL  It 
is  of  a  delicate  gray  colour  on  the  upper  parts, 
except  the  quill -feat hers,  which  are  black,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  deep  slate  colour.  The  Common  H. 
generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and  many 
nests  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  a  single  tree. 
Pennant  tells  us  that  he  counted  80  in  one  oak  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  very  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
the  H.  is  known  only  as  a  summer  bird -of- passage, 
but  it  remains  in  Britain  all  the  year.  Its  geograph* 
ical  range  extends  over  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  includes  the  north  of  Africa.  The  H.  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  for  the  table,  although  now 
disregarded  ;  it  was  also  the  kind  of  game  most 
of  all  pursued  in  falconry;  and  t'.e  English  act. 
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19  Henry  VII.  all,  prohibited  the  killing  or  taking 
of  herons,  except  by  hawking,  or  with  this  long-ltow. 
Tlii*  act  was  not  repealed  till  the  game  act  of  Geo. 
IV. — The  Piuim.k  H.  (.1.  purpurea)  is  a  smaller  and 
much  rarer  British  spoeie*. — The  CJreat  Whitk  H., 
or  Gkk.it  Eoket  [A.  uiUi),  a  mere  accidental  visitor 
of  Britain  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Euro]*-,  is 
more  common  in  Turkey,  Greece.  Ac,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  It  U  an  extremely  beautiful  bird, 
with  perfectly  white  plumage,  inuch  of  it  loose  and 
flowing. — The  Litttk  Eiiket  (A.  tjurzfitu]  has  also 
whito  flowing  plumage.  It  is  only  alx.ut  two  feet 
in  length. -America  has  many  species  of  H.,  most 
numerous  in  its  warmer  regions.    The  most  common 

rie*  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  is 
Grkkn  H.  {A.  virr»rn*),  the  flush  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  that  it  is  often  to  l>e  seen  in  the 
mark  eta. 

Heron  .and  egret  plumes,  made  of  the  long 
feathers,  were  in  former  times  highly  valued,  being, 
in  some  countries,  deemed  an  omaiueut  lit  for  royal 
personages,  or  for  the  liighest  nobles. 

HEROTHILU8.  one  of  the  greatest  physicians 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Chalcedon,  in  IJithynia, 
and  flourished  in  the  4th  and  3d  centuries,  B.r. 
He  nettled  at  Alexandria,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  particular  by  his  devotion  to  anatomy.  In  fact, 
■  ■•  pursued  this  tc  - 
to  have  dissect 
Several  names 
different  parts 


he  is  said  to  have 


ion  an  extent  as 
f  l  criminals  alive, 
which  he  gave  to 
of  tho  l>ody  are 
still  in  use,  as  the  'Torcular  Hem- 
phill,' the  'Calamus  scriotorius,' 
and  the  '  Duodenum.'  H.  placed 
the  scat  of  the  soul  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  Of  his 
writings,  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  col- 
lected nnd  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  De  1/erupkili 
CtiMttrrimi  Mtdici  Vila,  neri/Jit, 
al'/iie  in  Medirina  Mentis  (Gott. 
1840). 

HERO'S  FOUNTAIN,  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  through 
which  a  iet  of  water  is  supptrted 
by  condensed  air.  A  simple 
mode  of  constructing  it  by 
means  of  gl-Ks  tubes  and  a  glass- 
blower's  lamp  is  shewn  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  a,  compresses 
the  air  in  6 ;  this  presses  on  the  surface  of  tho  water 
in  c,  and  causes  it  to  gush  out  at d. 

HERO'STRATUS,  an  Ephcsian,  who,  from  a 
desire  of  future  fame,  set  tire  to  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  in  356  B.<\  He  expiated  the  deed 
by  a  j»ainful  death  ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  tonians, 
capital  punishment  was  to  l»e  inflicted  upon  any 
one  who  should  mention  his  name ;  a  decree  which 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had 
been  intended.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  l»eeii 
set  on  fire  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born. 

HE'RPES.  a  variety  of  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terised by  vesicles,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  sidit-i>ea, 
occurring  in  clusters  on  an  inflamed  base,  and  ending 
in  desquamation,  after  a  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  In  herpes  zoster,  <>r  zona,  the  largest  and 
most  marked  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  the 
additional  j>eculiarity,  that  it  extends  in  patches 
around  one  side  of  the  Wy,  usually  passing  sharply 
up  to  the  middle  line,  but  not  beyond  it  either  before 
or  behind.  Herpes  phlycttenodcs,  zoster,  labialis, 
prvputialis  circinatus,  are  the  varieties  of  this 


disease  most  commonly  met  with  in  practice.  The 
treatment  is  by  soothing  and  cooling  applications ; 
there  is  no  danger ;  but  the  smarting  during  tho 
eruptive  period,  and  the  itching  afterwards,  are 
often  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  may  be 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  cream, 
and  other  simple  soothing  external  applications. 

HERPETO'LOGY  (Gr.  htrpUon,  a  reptile,  and 
htfo*,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  reptiles.  The  Batrachiaus  or 
Amphibia  having,  till  recently,  lieeu  included  by 
naturalists  generally — as  they  still  are  by  many — 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles,  the  science  of  herjictology 
may  lie  regarded  as  including  the  study  of  them. 
This  branch  of  natural  history  received  a  share  of 
attention  from  the  naturalists  of  antiquity  and  tho 
earlier  naturalists  of  modern  times.  The  name  most 
deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with  it  before  tho 
time  of  Linuanis  is  that  of  Ray.  In  the  end  of 
the  18th  c  and  beginning  of  the  19th,  H.  received 
special  attention  from  I.*cepede,  Brongniart,Lntrville, 
and  Daudin,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  L'uvier,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  progress.  More  recently,  it  has 
Ixin  much  advanced  bv  the  labours  of  SchlegeL 
Fitzingcr,  J.  E.  Gray."  Multer,  Owen,  Ac.  The 
work  of  Spix  on  the  Jleptilet  of  UraT.il  is  one  of 
the  most  inqiortant  contributions  to  herpetology. 
Bell's  History  of  Jiritinh  Iteptiln  (I»nd.  183H)  con- 
tains a  very  full  account  of  all  the  British  sj>ecies, 
including  the  Batrachians.  This  branch  of  natural 
history  derives  great  additional  interest  from  the 
numerous  f«wsil  remains  of  reptiles  of  former 
geological  periods,  and  from  the  great  size  and 
extraordinary  characters  of  many  of  them. 

HERRE'RA,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Cnellar,  in  tho 
year  1549,  and  died  at  Madrid,  162.1  His  principal 
work  is  the  ffwovia  {intend  de  Ion  I  ledum  de  lot 
Cat* V llano*  m  Inn  l»la«  u  Tirrm  Firm*,  dtl  Mar 
(fernim  1492—1554  (4  vols.  Madrid,  HKH -  1615), 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  continuations 
by  Andr.  Gonzalez  do  Harcia  (4  vols.  Madrid.  1728 
— 1730).  His  lh.m  ij>rion  dr  las  Indian  occitlaitules 
(Madrid,  1601  and  1615)  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  above  work.  His  other  works,  whi<  h  are  no 
less  valuable,  are  the  Ilndorta  dtl  M>iiido  en  H 
Jtrmatb  drl  Ky  />.  Felipe  II.,  1554- 1594  (3  vols. 
Madrid,  1601  1612) ;  Commentary*  de  tos  Iferhos 
de  lo*  AV/ki tinle*,  Fravrrtr*  y  Vemrirnto*  in  Itidia, 
1281  -  1559  (Madrid,  1624);  and  the  IIi«toriu  de 
Fortwpd  y  Ci.ii'pti^a  de  las  hhis  de  log  Aforts  1582 
y  l;-)83  (Madrid,  1591). 

HERRERA,  Fkknanho  de,  a  Spanish  poet, 
was  born  at  Seville,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  When  advanced  in  life,  lit  took  orders, 
and  died  in  15S9.  He  was  master  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  literatures,  and  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  learning.  As  a  p<>et,  he  ranked  so  high, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
bestowed  u[>on  him  the  a]>|>ellation  of  the  divine. 
Among  his  poetical  works  still  extant,  many  of  his 
erotic  poems  are  remarkable  for  tender  feeling; 
while  his  odes  frequently  display  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
but  the  expression  is  cast  in  too  classical  a  mould, 
and  consequently  wears  a  certain  air  of  artificiality. 
His  Ohra*  en  Verso  were  published  by  Pachcco 
(Seville,  1582),  and  subsequently  under  the  title 
1't«m  (Seville,  1619).  They  were  republished  in 
the  Coleecion  of  Ramon  Fernandez  (Madrid,  1786; 
j  new  edit.  1808).  His  principal  historical  work  is 
the  Relaaon  de  la  Uuemt  de  Chipr*  (Seville,  1572) ; 
and  he  also  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Stapleton 
a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

HERRERA,  Francesco,  El  Viejo,  ue.,  the 
Elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  painters  of 
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the  school  of  Seville,  was  born  in  that  city  about 
the  year  1576.    Ho  was  the  first  to  Iny  aside  that 
timidity  in  the  use  of  the  brush  which  we  observe  1 
in  the  works  of  the  older  Andalusian  painters.  His 
drawing  was  bold  and  spirited,  for  which  reason  ho  . 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  i 
and  more  national  school.    His  'Last  Judgment,'  j 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Bernard  at  Seville,  is 
a  master-piece  of  drawing  and  colouring.  The 
*  Holy  Family,'  and  '  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  IneB,  in  Seville,  are  also  much 
esteemed.    The  cupola  of  the  church  of  Sta,  Bona-  | 
veutura  displays  his  skill  in  fresco- painting.     He  i 
likewise  worked  in  bronze,  a  circumstance  which  I 
may  have  led  to  the  imputation  cast  ujion  him  of 
coining  false  money.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1656.    His  easel-paintings  and  reed-drawings  fetch 
very  high  prices.    Some  of  his  best  works  are  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.— Hia  youngest  son,  Fkancksco 
HKKit£ftA,  Kl.  Mozo  (the  Younger),  was  born  at 
Seville  in  1022.    Ho  studied  under  his  father,  and 
afterward*  went  to  Rome,  where  he  liecamo  so 
celebrated  for  his  fish-piece*,  tliat  he  received  the 
surname  of  //  Spagmtoto  d*gli  Pttci.    After  hi* 
father's  death,  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  painted 
for  the  churches.  He  subsequently  weut  to  Madrid, 
where  he  painted  the  dome  of  the  choir  of  Sta. 
Felij>e  aud  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  and 
died  in  16S5. — There  have  been  several  other  artists 
of  the  same  name,  but  of  less  note. 

HERRING  {C/upea  harengu*),  a  fish  of  the  mala- 
copterous  family  Clupeida  (q.  v.) ;  the  most  impor- 
tant to  mankind  of  all  species  of  fish.  The  genus 
Clupta  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
family  chiefly  by  the  (ins  and  by  the  teeth,  which 
are  small  and  numerous,  and  arc  situated  not  only 
on  the  jaws,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
vovirr  (middle  line  of  the  palate)  and  the  tongue. 
The  1L,  of  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
any  description,  is  found  in  the  seas  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  but  more  abundantly  in  those  of 
teuqtcratc  than  of  arctic  regions.  The  opinion, 
once  entertained,  that  its  proper  home  is  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals  issue 
thence  at  certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  British  and  other 
coasts,  is  now  discarded  as  utterly  without  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  H.  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  deep  water,  from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it 
approaches  the  shores,  probably  never  migrating  to 
any  great  distance.  The  young  are  abundant  iu  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shores  at  seasons  when  the 
parcut  huh  are  absent.  The  H.  seems  always  to 
deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively  shallow  water, 
and  is  said  to  lie  very  indifferent  whether  the 
spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rockv,  or  covered  with 
submarine  vegetation.  Certain  localities,  however, 
have  the  refutation  of  l»eing  favourite  spawning- 
grounds.  W  hen  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  on  the  coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  followed  by  multi- 
tudes of  larger  fishes,  as  hakes,  dog-fishes,  Ac, 
which  prey  on  them ;  great  numbers  also  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  which 
congregate  for  the  occasion.  The  food  of  the  H. 
is  In-lieved  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans 
and  acalnthit •;  but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes, 
not  scrupling  to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own 
Species.  Herrings  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
caught  on  the  lines  set  for  other  fishes,  and  by 
persons  angling  from  the  shore ;  they  are  readily 
caught  by  means  of  a  lure  made  of  a  white  feather, 
which  swims  at  the  depth  of  some  yards,  the  jNtint 
of  the  tishing-ro<l  being  kept  a  yard  or  two  Vlow 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  angler  being  in  a  boat 


herrings  annually  taken  by  the  net  cause  no 
apjiare ut  diminution  of  their  abundance,  the  destruc- 
tion being  compensated  for  by  prodigious  fecundity  ; 
more  than  68,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in  the 
roe  of  a  single  female.  But  herrings,  without  any 
ap]>arent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where 
for  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant, 
not  returning  again  in  similar  plenty  till  after  the 
la|»e  of  a  number  of  years.  Some  instances  of  this 
kind,  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  were  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  steamboats,  when  these  first  began 
to  ply.  The  magnitude  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  is 
often  enormous,  and  they  have  sometimes  even 
been  driven  ashore  in  far  greater  quantities  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  could  find  means 
of  curing.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  before 
the  days  of  railways,  at  Crail  in  Fife,  The  water,  as 
the  tide  came  in,  was  so  full  of  herrings,  that  half-a- 
dozen  could  be  taken  out  at  one  dip  of* a  basket. 
Finally,  they  were  stranded  and  left  by  the  retiring 
tide  in  such"  numbers,  that  when  all  the  salt  within 
reach  was  exhausted,  the  magistrates  had  to  offer  a 
shilling  a  cart  for  their  removal  as  a  nuisance. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  herring-fishery  has  been 
prosecuted  in  Eugland  since  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  c,  and  in  Normandy  since  the  1 1th.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  in  either  case  the  date  is  that  of  its 
commencement.  The  prosperity  of  Holland  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  herring-fishery,  and  the 
Dutch  engaged  in  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  car- 
ried it  on  even  on  the  British  coasts,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  comparatively  neglected  both  by  English  and 
Scotcli. 

Another  secies  of  H.  (C.  Lmrhii)  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  H.,  aud  the  body  is  much  dee|>er 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is  of  j>articularly  deli- 
cate flavour. — The  seas  of  other  [arts  of  the  world 
produce  a  number  of  other  species  of  the  genus 
Clufxfi,  as  now  restricted  by  ichthyologists  The 
other  British  Clujmdce  are  now  referred  to  other 
genera. 

The  fishes  popularly  called  Fn$hicaUr  Hmingt 
are  Salmonidas  of  the  genus  C'orrgonus  (q.  v.),  to 
which  also  l>elong  the  Herring  Salmon*  of  the  North 
American  lakes  and  rivers.  All  of  them  arc  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

HERRING-FISHERY.  The  herring -fishery  is 
canned  on  all  the  year  round,  there  being  both  a 
winter  and  a  summer  fishery  ;  but  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  fish  arc  caught  in  the  mouths  of  August  and 
September,  at  whi<b  time  the  fishery  becomes 
general  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

The  common  mode  of  capturing  herrings  is  by  a 
set  of  large  nets  joined  together,  and  known  among 
fishermen  as  a  'drift.'  These  nets,  held  together  by 
a  back-rope,  arc  let  into  the  water  in  a  ht might 
line,  and  are  kept  perjjcndicular  by  a  number  of 
bladders  or  cork  floats  balanced  by  a  few  slight 
weights  of  lead.  Each  single  net  is  comp 
fine  twine  worked  into  meshes  of  an  inch 


which  is  in 


The 


multitudes  of  | 


weights  of  lead.  Each  single  net  is  composed  of 
fine  twine  worked  into  meshes  of  an  inch  smiarc, 
and  is  50  yards  long  aud  3.'i  feet  in  depth.  The 
nets,  which  are  now  woven  by  machinery,  were 
formerly  made  by  the  tishermen's  families ;  but  so 
many  are  used  now,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  them  by  hand,  as  each  boat  has  a  train  that 
extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  herring-fishery  iu  Scotland  is  regulated  by 
acts  of  parliament,  and  watched  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  British  Fisheries.  This  Board  will 
allow  of  no  other  method  of  taking  the  ti*h  than  by 
a  drift-net.  Another  mode  of  fishing,  known  as 
'trawling,'  but  which  is  in  reality  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  '  seine  '-net,  prevails  on  some  part*  of  the 
British  coast;  but  in  Scotland,  trawling  is  illegal, 
and  subjects  those  who  practise  it  to  heavy  penalties. 
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HERRING  SILVER— HERRXHUT. 


The  boats  required  in  the  herring-  fishery  in  Scot- 
land, although  open  or  undecked,  require  to  he 
of  considerable  eize,  in  order  to  contain  the  large 
quantity  of  nets  which  are  used,  as  well  an  to  bring 
home  the  fifth  that  may  f*»  taken  ;  the  fishermen 
also  believe  that  the  0|>en  boats  are  more  convenient 
for  the.  manipulation  of  the  nets.  Most  of  the  l»>ats 
used  in  Scotland  are  obtained  from  the  port  of 
Leith,  which  has  long  lieen  celebrated  for  the  build 
of  its  o|»eu  tishing-bonta  Each  vessel  is  manned 
by  a  crow  of  live  or  six  persons,  one  to  guide  the 
boat,  and  the  others  to  manuuivre  the  sails,  nets,  &c. 
The  Ixiat  usually  belongs  to  one  person,  who  hires 
his  assistants,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  may  bo  owned 
by  two  or  three  relatives,  who  form  themselves  into 
a  crew,  and  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  capture. 
The  boats  of  a  district  usually  gather  to  a  particular 
centre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ewers.  Sonic 
fishermen  will  proceed  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  a 
favourite  jiort,  and  many  of  the  curers  have  curing- 
stations  at  five  or  six  different  places.  The  Ixiats 
proceed  to  sea  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  selected 
lor  casting  the  nets  about  sunset,  when  the  sail  is 
struck,  and  the  nets  are  gently  paid  over  the  boat, 
requires  to  be  kept  in  motion  during  the 
The  last  portion  of  the  nets  is  fixed  to  the 
,t  by  a  long  swing- rope,  aud  when  tho  whole 
traiu  has  been  let  into  the  sea,  the  fishermen  go  to 
rest ;  the  Itoats  and  nets  being  allowed  to  drift 
with  the  tide.  The  herrings  arc  caught  by  striking 
against  the  nets,  in  which  they  entangle  themselves 
by  the  head.  The  herring-fishery  partakes  greatly 
of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  A  Itoat  will  sometimes 
obtain  a  large  quantity  of  herrings,  and  as  frequently 
take  only  a  few  ;  sometimes  the  nets  are  shot  twice 
in  a  night,  if  no  tUh  are  got  on  the  first  trial 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  herrings  is  peculiar. 
The  fish  when  brought  on  shore  are  measured 
un gutted  bv  the  '  cran,'  a  vessel  which  contains  45 
gallons,  and  handed  over  to  the  curer.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  herrings  taken  on  the  British 
coast  are  pickled  or  cured  by  means  of  salt ;  owing 
to  the  facilities  for  sjwedy  transport  afforded  by 
railways,  however,  great  quantities  arc  also  disposed 
of  fresh.  At  Yarmouth,  ami  some  other  parts  of 
England,  and  also  at  some  places  in  Scotland,  the 
herrings  are,  after  l>eing  slightly  salted,  made  into 
what  arc  called  4  bloaters,"  by  means  of  smoking. 
A  large  portion  of  the  total  catch  is  likewise  made 
into  '  rods1  by  a  more  complete  smoking,  and  both 
kinds  are  in  great  demand.  Smoking- houses  are 
now  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 

The  chief  buyers  of  the  fresh  fish  arc  known 
as  curers  ;  they  provide  salt,  barrels,  and  labour, 
for  the  curing  and  packing  of  the  liah.  The  curer, 
who  is  usually  a  person  of  considerable  capital, 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  boats  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fish,  usually  200  cran*.  for  which 
be  pays  at  a  rate  which  has  been  arranged  for  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  In  addition 
to  a  specified  price  per  cran,  a  sum  of  money  is 
usually  (Mud  down  by  way  of  bounty,  and  various 
privileges,  such  ai  dye-stuns  and  drying- ground  for 
nets,  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  &c,  are  agreed  for  as 
Well  Some  curers  will  have  as  many  as  250  boats 
fishing  for  them  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
herrings  are  cured  (in  Scotland)  under  the  inspection 
of  an  officer,  and  each  barrel,  if  cured  according  to 
the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Fishery  Board,  is 
entitled,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  be 
marked  with  the  government  brand,  as  a  mark  of  its 
quality.  A  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
to  gut  and  pack  tho  fish,  which  they  do  with 
astonishing  dexterity.  The  excitement  and  bustle 
at  a  large  rishing-port  during  the  herring  season  are 
large  numbers  of  people  being  employed 


in  the  various  industries  incidental  to  the  capturi 
and  cure  of  the  herrings.  Amsterdam  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  herring-bones ;  but  the  Dutch  herring- 
fishery,  once  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  exceeded 
by  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  from  which  curod  herrings  an;  exported 
to  the  continent  of  Eurojie  and  to  Ireland,  and  other 
countries,  in  large  quantities.  The  only  official 
statistics  of  the  herring- fishery  in  (Jreat  Britain 
relate  to  the  fishery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
these  are  issued  annually  by  tho  Commissioners  of 
the  British  Fisheries.  No  account  is  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  English  coast, 
nor  is  there  any  authentic  statistics  of  the  number 
or  value  of  tho  boats  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
fishery. 

From  the  most  recent  returns,  it  appears  that 
there  are  5)2,000  iieople  employed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Scottish  herring  and  other 
fisheries,  and  that  the  number  of  herring- boats  in 
|  use  at  the  various  stations  in  1801  was  12,1)01,  repre- 
senting in  value  a  sum  of  £290,224 ;  the  value  of 
the  nets  in  use  for  tho  same  period  being  £415,057. 
The  report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
does  not  afford  information  on  these  points,  and  the 
details  of  the  English  herring-fishery  cannot  be 
separated  from  those  of  other  branches  of  tho  fishery 
business. 

Herring- fisheries  have  always  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
l>eing  considered  a  valuable  branch  of  public 
industry.  In  I860,  an  act  of  parliament,  23  and  24 
Vict.  c.  1)2,  ]>assed  to  regulate  the  Scotch  herring- 
fisheries.  By  that  act,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
British  White-herring  Fishery  may  appoint  a  close 
season  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch  coast,  there 
being  a  close  season  also  fixed  from  January  to 
May  inclusive,  as  to  the  princi]Md  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  kind  of  fishing-boat*  and  nets  employed  in 
the  fishery  is  subjected  to  regulation.  A  penalty 
is  incurred  by  selling  fresh  herrings  during  close 
time,  24  and  2.1  Viet.  c.  72.  The  following  are  the 
more  receut  acts  for  the  encouragement  and  regu- 
lation of  the  British  White-herriug  Fishery,  48 
Geo.  III.  c.  110,  51  Geo.  111.  c.  101,  52  Geo.  III. 
c,  153,  54  Goo.  III.  c.  102,  55  Geo.  III.  c.  94,  1  Geo. 
IV.  c  103.  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c,  79,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  64, 
7  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  1  Will.  IV.  e.  54,  C  and  7  Vict,  c 
79.  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  01,  14  and  15  Vict  c  26,  23 
and  24  Vict  c,  92,  24  and  25  Vict  c.  72.  See 
Fisheries. 

HERRING  SILVER,  a  composition  in  money, 
in  lieu  of  supplying  a  religious  house  with  a  certain 
number  of  herrings. 

HE'RRISON  (Fr.  hfiruvm),  in  Heraldry,  the 
hedgehog,  a  charge  allusively  borne  by  families  of 
the  name  of  Harris. 


HE'RRNHUT,  a  small  town  in  tho  circle  of 
Bautzen,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  al>out  50  miles  east  of 
Dresden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Hutberg,  from  which  it  tikes  its  name, 
and  is  noted  throughout  Germany  for  its  line  and 
durable  manufactures,  particularly  linen,  japanned 
wares,  and  leather.  11.  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  and  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  inhabitinta  for  their  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
all  ostentation,  and  quiet  deportment  Pop.  about 
1100.  H.  was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of  per- 
secuted Moravians,  some  of  whom  were  descended 
from  the  old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.  On 
coming  into  Saxony,  they  wero  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  to  whom  H. 
belonged.  From  this  place  the  United  Brethren, 
better  known  as  Moravians,  have  spread  themselves 
all  parts  of  the  world. 
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nERSCHEL. 


HERSCHEL,  Sir  William,  born  at  Hanover, 
November  15,  1738,  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  ami 
was  educated  s|»ccially  as  a  professional  musician. 
Iu  17.r>7  he  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  from 
which  be  went  to  Halifax  as  organist,  and  subse- 
quently ( 1  TOG)  in  the  same  capacity  to  Rath.  Here 
be  would  scent  to  have  first  turned  bis  attention 
to  astronomy.  Wanting  a  telesco|)e,  and  unable 
to  afford  a  reflector,  lie  made  one  for  himself- a 
Newtonian,  of  five  feet  focal  length,  and  with  this 
applied  himself  to  study  the  heavens.  In  1780, 
he  made  his  first  discovery  [Philos.  Trans.  1780— 
1781).  being  a  new  planet,  which  at  first  be  took  for 
a  comet.  It  was  detected  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  surveying  the  heavens,  which  H.  was  the  lirst  to 
follow,  taking  the  stare  in  regular  series,  and  exam- 
ining them  all  in  their  groups  through  the  same 
instrument.  The  result  of  bis  discovery  was  his 
appointment  to  be  private  astronomer  to  George 
111.,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  where,  assisted  by  his 
sister  Caroline  (q.  v.).  he  continued  his  researches. 
H.  married  a  Mrs  Mary  Pitt,  and  left  one  son, 
John  (q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life. 
He  wits  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  made  a 
D.C.L  by  the  university  of  Oxford;  be  became 
rich  partly  through  his  wife's  jointure,  and  partly 
through  selling  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes. 
He  died  at  Slouch,  23d  August  1822. 

H.  contribute  <>0  papers  to  the  Philos.  Tram. 
between  the  years  1780  and  1815;  and  to  the  1st 
vol.  of  Man.  of  the  Astron.  Society,  he  contributed  a 
pajier,  M)n  the  Places  of  115  New  Double  Stars."  He 
greatlv  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  : 
he  discovered  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites,  and 
two  satellites  of  Saturn.  Besides  this,  he  detected 
the  rotation  of  Saturn's  ring,  the  period  of  rotation 
of  Saturn  itself  and  that  of  Venus,  the  existence 
of  the  motions  of  binary  stirs,  the  first  revelation  of 
systems  besides  our  own.  He  threw  new  light  on 
the  Milky  Way  and  the  constitution  of  nebulae,  and, 
in  fact,  waa  the  lirst  to  give  the  hitman  mind  any 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  His 
catalogue  of  double  stars,  nebula\  Ac,  and  tables 
of  the  comparative  brightness  of  stars,  and  liia 
researches  in  regard  to  light  and  heat,  would  of 
themselves  entitle  him  to  the  lirst  rank  as  an 
astronomer  and  natural  philosopher.  For  a  notice 
of  H.'s  telescope.  Bee  Tele-scotes.  He  erected  one 
monster  telescope,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of 
40  feet  length.  It  was  begun  1785,  and  linished 
1787,  on  the  28th  August  of  which  year  he  by 
means  of  it  detected  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn. 

HERSCHEL,  Caroline  Licretia,  sisti-r  of 
the  astronomer.  Sir  William  Herschel  (q.  v.),  born 
March  1750,  lived  in  Hanover  till  1772,  when  she 
came  to  England  to  live  with  her  brother  at  Bath. 
When  William  turned  astronomer,  she  Isjcame  his 
constant  helper;  and  on  his  being  ap|»ointed  private 
astronomer  to  George  III.,  she  acted  as  bis  assistant, 
doing  all  the  duties  of  an  assistant  astronomer,  and 
iu  that  character  receiving  a  small  salary  from  the 
king.  While  discharging  her  duties  iu  this  position, 
•he  found  time  for  a  series  of  independent  obser- 
vations with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope,  made 
for  her  by  her  brother.  Her  iqiecial  business  was 
to  sweep  the  heavens  for  comets,  bcvch  of  which 
■he  discovered,  in  regard  to  five  of  which  she 
has  the  credit  of  priority  of  discovery ;  and  several 
remarkable  nebulas  and  clusters  of  stars  included 
in  William's  catalogues  were  described  from  her 
original  observations.  Iu  1798.  she  published, 
with  an  introduction  by  her  brother,  A  Catalogue 
qf  Start  taken  from  Mr  Flamtteeds  Observations, 
&c  This  valuable  work  was  published  at  the 
MS 


expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contained  561 
stars  omitti-d  iu  the  British  catalogue.  She  bred 
i  with  her  brother  during  the  whole  of  his  career, 
sharing  his  labours  and  distinctions,  and  on  his 
death  returned  to  her  native  country.  She  was  then 
72  years  of  age,  but  she  lived  to  be  98,  retaining 
all  her  faculties  t>  the  last  In  her  last  days, 
she  was  not  idle.  In  1828,  the  Royal  Society  con- 
ferred on  her  their  gold  niedal  for  completing  the 
catalogue  of  nebuLe  and  clusters  of  stars  observed 
by  her  brother.  She  was  afterwards  chosen  an 
honorary  tueml>er  of  the  Royal  Society.  Miss 
H.  died  in  1848.  after  an  uncommonly  long  life, 
distinguished  by  most  useful  scientific  labours. 

HERSCHEL.  Sir  John  Frederick  William, 
Bart.,  only  son  of  the  astronomer.  William 
Herschel  (q.  v.),  born  at  Slough,  1790,  educated  at 
St  John's,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1813,  he  became 
senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prize  man.  His 
first  publication  was  A  Collection  of  Examples  of 
the.  Application  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Jjijfirtnea 
(1820i.  In  1822,  be  applied  himself  esjiecially  to 
astronomy,  using  his  father's  methods  and  instru- 
ments in  observing  the  heavens.  For  a  time,  he 
worked  with  Sir  James  South  in  re-examining  the 
nebnke  and  clusters  of  stirs  descrilied  in  b:s  father's 
catalogues.  The  results  of  the  re-examination  were 
given  iu  1833  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars  in  order  of  their  right  ascension. 
The  catalogue  contained  observations  on  525  nebula 
and  clusters  of  stars  not  noticed  by  his  father,  and 
on  a  great  number  of  double  stars — in  all  tietween 
3000  and  4000.  This  important  contribution  to 
science  led  to  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  worthy 
successor  of  his  father;  so  early,  indeed,  as  1826, 
the  Royal  Society  had  voted  to  him  and  South  a 
gold  medal  apiece  for  their  observations  on  double 
stars;  but  by  1833  his  pre-eminence  was  lieyond 
the  necessity  of  being  marked  by  acknowledgments. 
His  'Treatise  on  Sound'  had  appeared  in  the  Ewy. 
Metro,  in  1830,  and  his  •  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Light'  (in  the  same  work)  in  1831,  in  which  year 
also  apjiearcd  in  Lardner's  Cyclo.  his  well-known 
'  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy '— not  to  mention  his  papers  in  the 
Trait*.  Astron.  Soc,  The  Preliminary  Discourse — 
one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  lxtoks  on 
science  in  any  language — contributed  largely  to  his 
popularity.  In  1S36,  appeared  his  'Treatise  on 
Astronomy '  in  Lardner' s  Cyclo.  At  this  time,  H. 
was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  1834.  with  the  intention  of  completing  the 
survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  by  examining  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  he  had  done  the  northern. 
Her*  ho  established  his  observatory  at  a  place  called 
Feldhausen,  six  miles  from  Tabic  Bay.  On  the  5th 
March  1S34,  he  commenced  his  observations ;  and  in 
four  years,  working  all  the  time  at  his  own  expense, 
he  completed  them.  The  pubbc  interest  taken  in 
his  labours  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  great ; 
but  though  now  and  then  gratified  by  partial  state- 
ments of  his  results,  it  was  not  till  1847,  nine  years 
after  his  return  from  the  Ca)>e,  that  it  received 
full  gratification  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
Results  of  Astronomical  Of'Sercations  made  during 
1834-1838  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  beino  the 
Completion  of  a  'Telescopic  Survey  of  Uie  whoU 
Surface  of  the  Visible  Heaven*  commenced  in  1825. 
It  need  not  bo  said  that  the  results  of  these  labours 
are  invaluable.  They  are  now  ineor|K>ratcd  into 
all  Wka  on  astronomy.  H.,  when  at  the  Cape, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  science  of  meteorology, 
having  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the  scheme  tor 
taking  meteorological  observations  simultaneously 
at  different  places.  In  1844,  he  published,  under 
olficial  military  authority,  a  book  oi  instructions  for 
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taking  and  recording  such  observations  in  Southern 
Africa. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  honours  were 
showered  on  him.  lie  had  got  the  Koyal  Society's 
gold  medal  in  1S36  ;  he  now  was  made  a  D.C.L  of 
Oxford  ;  on  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  was 
created  a  Wonet ;  he  now  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  as  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  ;  in  1848, 
he  hecaaie  President  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical 
Society.  In  184U,  he  published  his  Outline*  of 
Artnmomy,  an  enlargement  of  the  publication  in 
Lardner'a  Cycfo.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint.  ThU  office,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  resigned  in  1855.  The  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician  is  still  alive  (1863). 


HERSE,  or  HEARSE 
a  frame  for  setting 


(Fr.  h  r*e,  a  harrow ; 
candles  in),  had  .origin- 
ally quite  a  different 
meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  used. 
The  term  was  applied 
to  a  bar  or  framework 
with  upright  spikes  for 
the  reception  of  candles, 
and  was  used  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church 
and  at  funeral  services. 
It  was  originally  very 
simple  in  form,  but  in 
the  15th  and  10th  cen- 
turies herses  of  great 
splendour  came  into  me, 
and  were  erected  in  the 
churches  over  the  bodies 
of  distinguished  person- 
ages. The  framework 
was  of  iron  or  brass, 
sometimes  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  square, 
octagonal,  Ac,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles, 
and  arched  framework  above  forming  a  canopy. 
The  whole  was  hung  over  with  rich  cloths  and 
embroidery,  and  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  wax 
candles,  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From  this 
the  transition  to  the  modern  funeral  hearse  (sec 
FrxKKAL  Kites)  can  be  easily  traced.  In  Catholic 
churches  of  the  present  «lay,  the  hearse  still  exists 
as  a  triangle  with  spikes,  on  which  candles  are  placed 
HE'RSFKLD,  an  old  town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in 
the  province  of  Fulda,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Fulda,  which  lure  becomes  navigable,  32 
miles  south-south-east  from  the  city  of  Caasel.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c, 
on  the  site  of  au  older  cathedral  that  liad  ln-en 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  itself  set  fire  to  by  the 
French  in  1761.  Its  remains  form  a  picturesque  ruin. 
Pop.  "000,  who  carry  on  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  serge. 

HE'RSHIP,  an  old  Scotch  law  term,  denoting  the 
offence  of  carrying  off  cattle  by  force. 

HE'RTFOKD,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnicipal 
boro«gh,  market-town,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  Bame  name,  is  situated  on  the  Lea,  26  miles 
north  of  London  by  raiL  It  contains  few  build- 
ings of  any  architectural  importance,  but  there  is 
a  branch  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  grammar-school, 
and  several  charity  schools.  H.  carries  on  no  manu- 
factures ;  there  are,  however,  linseed-cake  mills  and 
several  malting  and  corn-mills  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  There  are  here  a  fairly  attended  corn- 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The 
town  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop. 
(1861)  6769. 

The  old  castle  of  II.  (scarcely  a  fragment  of 
which  now  remains)  was  built  about  905.    It  was 


strengthened  and  repaired  about  the  Conquest. 
The  present  castle  is  of  the  timo  of  James  I. ;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  used  as  a 
college  for  the  students  of  the  East  India  Coinpany*b 
civil  service.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  a  private  residence. 

HF/RTFORDSHIRE,  or  HERTS,  an  inland 
county  of  Kngland,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Essex, 
on  the  S.  hy  Middlesex,  on  the  \V.  by  Buckingham 
and  Bedford,  and  on  the  X.  by  Cambridge.  Area, 
301,141  ;  pop.  (1861),  173,294.  The  surface  presents 
a  pleasing  succession  of  linely  wooded  hill  and  fertile 
valley.  The  chief  elevations  are  those  of  the  chalk 
downs,  a  branch  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  skirt 
the  north  of  the  county.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Lea  and  the  Culne,  both  affluents  of  the  Thames. 
Chalk,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the  surface, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  soil,  which  is  various,  much 
of  it  being,  however,  a  mixture  of  gravel  ami  loam, 
with  a  tract  of  rich  loam  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 
Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  The  agriculture  of  the 
county  has  improve*!  very  much  of  late  years. 
Immense  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  are  sold  off 
the  land,  and  sent  to  London.  Throughout  the 
county  there  are  numerous  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  scut  to  the  London  market. 
Creat  quantities  of  malt  are  made  in  the  county  : 
[  Ware  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  malting  trade  in  the 
kingdom.  Paper  and  straw-plait  are  extensively 
manufacture*!  in  the  west  and  south.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county. 

HERTOGEXBOSCH,  or  HEKZOGEX  BOSCH. 
See  Bois  le-Duc. 

HERTZ,  Hesrik,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  Danish  poets,  was  born  in  Copenhagen 
in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents.  In  1832,  he  abjured 
Judaism,  and  joined  the  Protestant  Church.  His 
first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1827,  when  ho 
produced  several  clever  vaudevilles  and  comedies, 
as  Kj'-rliffhfd  off  Pol  it  i,  //>  liurchnrdt  og  ham 
Fnmily,  FlifttttlntjetK,  4c;  while  three  years  later, 
appeared  his  Gj?ii<jan'jerlrr*>v  elltr  Kp'utler 
fra  Paradis,  which  exhibited  such  wonderful 
powers  of  imitating  the  style  and  Bpirit  of  other 
writers,  more  especially  those  of  his  countryman 
Baggesen,  that  pubhc  attention  was  at  onco 
arrested  Hitherto,  he  had  written  anonymously, 
hut  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  stig- 
matise*! the  affectations  and  puerilities  which  had 
perverted  the  literature  and  criticism  of  the  Danish 
press,  produced  a  perfect  ferment  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Copenhagen,  which  led  before  long  to  the 
discovery  of  the  unknown  writer.  From  this  timo 
his  works  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  Btriking  out  in  an  entirely  different  path 
from  the  one  on  which  he  had  first  entered,  he 
produced,  in  1837,  a  dramatic  poem,  Jven  lhprinrf$ 
//im,  founded  on  an  old  heroic  saga,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  constitutes  his  master- 

|  piece  ;  among  Germans,  however,  his  lyrical  drama 
of  Kony  Rmfi  Ikttter  (1854)  is  the  l>est  known 
and  most  popular  of  his  numerous  works. 

HE'RZKGOVI'XA  is  the  name  of  a  province 
belonging  to  European  Turkey,  and  situated  between 
Croatia.  Bosnia  Proper,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia. 

J  Under  tho  Venetians,  the  H.  was  called  the  Dukedom 
of  St  Salia  ;  at  a  later  period,  it  went  under  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Chulm  ;  and  in  1326,  was  again  raised 

I  to  the  rank  of  a  dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.  As  early  as  1466,  the  H.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  remaining  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards  the  battle-field  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans.  By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  (1697), 
the  H.  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  Castelnuovo 
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and  its  outskirts,  which  up  to  this  day  belong  to 
Austria.  In  the  early  history  of  Hungary,  the  H. 
plays  a  prominent  part,  as  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  were 
for  a  considerable  period  under  the  away  of  the 
Hungarian  crown.  According  to  the  present  organ- 
isation of  European  Turkey,  the  H.  tjcara  the  name 
of  the  Sanjak  Hersck,  and  Ix-longs  to  the.  Eyalet 
of  Bosnia.  Its  physical  aspect,  as  also  its  political 
and  ethnographical  character,  coincide  with  those 
of  Bosnia  (q.  v.). 

HERZEX,  Alexander,  a  Russian  author,  was 
horn  at  Moscow  in  1816.  Before  he  had  conclude*  1 
his  university  studies,  he  was  seized,  along  with 
some  of  his  fellow-students,  on  the  pretext  of 
maintaining  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government ; 
and  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  ten  months,  he 
was  banished,  in  1835.  to  Term,  not  far  from  Sil>eria, 
and  subsequently  to  Viatka  and  Novgorod.  After 
1842,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Moscow,  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  for  some 
years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labours. 
In  1847,  he  left  Russia,  to  visit  other  parts  of 
Euroite,  and  since  1852,  has  resided  in  London. 
In  his  own  country,  H.'s  life  was  one  long 
petty  persecution.  He  was  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  works  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
censorship ;  and  during  his  travels,  he  discovered, 
to  his  extreme  disgust,  that  he  was  *  attended '  by 
Russian  spies.  H.'s  literary  performances  arc  Dilet- 
tantism  in  Science  (1842),  Letter*  on  Oie  Study  of 
A'ature  (1845—1846),  Wfum  Fault  i*  it  ?  and  Doctor 
Kroupof  (l>oth  in  1847),  Recollection*  of  My  Travel* 
(1848),  From  the  Other  Shore,  and  Letter*  from 
France  and  Italy  (1850).  Since  his  residence  in 
London,  H.  has  published  a  variety  of  imjmrtant 
works,  am<>ng  which  may  be  mentioned,  On  the 
Development  of  Rti'ohdionary  Idea*  in  Ru**ia  (1851), 
Baptized  Property  (1853),  or  '  Serfism,'  Pruon  and 
Exile  (1854),  My  Exile  (1855),  Interrupted  Tale* 
(1856).  France  or  England  (1858),  a  pamphlet 
warning  Russia  against  an  alliance  with  Ivapoleon, 
and  Memoirs  of  Catltcrine  II.  (1859). 

HE'SIOD,  next  to  Homer  the  earliest  Greek 
poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  born 
prolxably  in  the  8th  e,  B.  c,  at  Ascra,  in  Bowtia, 
whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  JEolian 
Kyme,  in  Asia  Minor.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  peasant  or  herdsman  in  quite  humble 
circumstances— in  his  Work*  and  Day*,  he  Bpeaks 
of  himself  as  utimitm,  '  unhonoured,'  '  noteless.' 
He  afterwards  left  Ascra,  and  went  north  to 
Orchomenos,  on  Lake  CoiMiis,  where  he  dwelt 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  in 
later  times  his  tomb  was  shewn.  This  is  really 
all  we  know  about  H.,  for  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  afford  us  no  intelligible 
clue  to  his  personal  history ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics,  even  throw  grave  doubts  on 
his  historical  reality  altogether.  This,  however, 
is  probably  too  extreme  a  view.  But  while  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  reject  the  personality  of  H.,  it 
may  still  be  allowed  that  ho  was  a  *  representative 
man,'  the  founder  and  head  of  a  school  of  poets 
—the  Bo>otian  or  Pierian  -who  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  older  Ionic  or  Homeric  school. 
Their  original  region  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  whence  they  spread  over  Bceotia,  Phocis, 
and  Eulxea.  Their  language  and  versification  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Homeric  school,  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  appear  to  have  been 
different,  and  even  antagonistic,  ignoring  the  san- 
guinary struggles  of  the  heroic  age,  and  preferring 
to  sing  of  rural  quietude  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the 
simple  sanctities  of  household  life,  the  homely  duties 
of  thrif  t,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  prosaic 


details  of  commerce  and  politics.  Hence  the  Spartan, 
Clvomenes,  scornfully  termed  H.  the  '  poet  of  helots,* 
while  Homer  was  the  poet  of  warriors.     In  fine, 
it  may  l>e  said  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hcaiodio 
!  school  indicates  an  advance  in  civilisation,  morality, 
I  and  thought,  on  the  Homeric  school. — The  works 
!  either  written  by  or  ascribed  to  H.  arc  seven  in 
!  number,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  imj>ort- 
i  aut:  1.  Erifa  Lai  Hemcrai  ('Works  and  Days '),  in  the 
I  time  of  Pausanias,  the  only  one  considered  to  bo 
•  truly  H.'s  by  the  people  altout  Mount  Helicon ; 

2.  Tlvoijunia  ('Generation  of  the  Gods'),  not  con- 
\  sidered  genuine  by  H's  countrymen,  nor  l<v  most 
modern  critics ;  3.  Eoiai  or  Eoiai  M'gnlai, 
1  called  also  Katalogoi  Gwiaildn  ('  Catalogues  of 
Women ').  Of  these  the  first  two  are  entire ; 
while  the  well-known  A*pi*  Ileralleo*  ('Shield  of 
Hercules')  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  tlurd.  The  llesiodic  poetry  was,  in  ancient 
times,  if  not  warmly  admired,  at  least  held  in 
great  veneration.     Both  the  priesthood  and  the 

ithilosophcrs  considered  the  Tneo-jony  a  great,  in 
act,  the  greatest  authority,  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  discnurses,  and  almost  all  the  great 
Alcxaudrine  critics  earnestly  devoted  themselves 
to  its  elucidation,  but  their  commentaries  have 
unhappily  perished.  Only  here  and  there  among 
the  Scholia  of  tho  later  Neo-Platonists  some  of 
their  remarks  are  preserved  The  most  complete 
collection  of  the*e  is  to  Iks  found  in  Gaisford's 
Poetai  Gnrci  Minores.  The  first  edition  of  tho 
Hesiodic  poems  appeared  at  Milan  in  1493 ;  sub- 
sequent coitions  are  those  of  HeinaitiB  (Amsterdam, 
1667),  of  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737),  of  Loesner  (Lcips. 
1778),  of  Gaisford  (vol.  i.  of  his  Poet.  Or.  Min.K  and 
of  Gottliug  (Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1831 ;  2d  cd.  1843). 


HESPE'RIDES,  the  name  of  the  famous 
who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  guarded 
golden  apples  which  Hera  had  received,  on  her 
marriage  with  Zens,  from  Go.  Their  genealogy, 
as  well  as  their  number,  arc  variously  given  by 
mythologists.  The  locality  of  the  gardens  was 
also  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  two  favourite 
opinions  placing  them  westward  of  Mount  Atlaa, 
and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  apples  were  stolen 
by  Hercules  (q.  v.),  but  were  afterwards  restored  by 
Athena. 

HESSE  (Ger.  Hessen),  a  territory  of  Germany, 
occupied,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Catti  or  Chatti, 
who  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  year 
15  A.  n.,  when  GermauicuK  destroyed  their  principal 
settlement  of  Mattium,  the  site  of  the  present 
villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Maden,  near  Gudctu- 
berg.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Catti,  who  were 
settled  in  the  districts  now  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Hesse,  gradually  merged  in  the  Frankish 
tribes,  with  whom  they  took  part  in  the  great 
emigration  into  Belgium  and  Gaul,  after  which  tho 
territories  which  they  had  evacuated  were  occupied 
by  Saxons,  who  thenceforward  kept  possession  of 
the  laud  known  in  after-ages  as  Saxon  Hew<c.  The 
power  of  the  chief*  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  Iwcome 
so  firmly  established  under  the  Frankish  empire, 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  in  91 !.  Conrad 
L,  Duke  of  Franconia  and  Hesse,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Germany,  as  being  the  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  various 
branches  of  the  Hessian  family  still  extant  are 
descended  from  Heinrich  I.,  surnamcd  tho  Child 
(died  1306^,  son  of  Sophie  Duchess  of  Brabant. 
Although  ho  himself  exercised  little  real  power, 
owing  to  the  dismemberment  of  H.  into  numerous 
semi-inde])endeut  principalities,  his  descendants 
gradually  reunited  these  disjointed  domains,  and 
added  many  valuable  territories  on  tb<  Rhins  to 
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old  patrimony.  Philip  I.,  the  Magnanimous, 
who  succeed!*!  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  as  a  minor, 
in  15011,  introduced  the  Reformation  into  H.,  and 
founded  the  university  nf  Marburg,  with  the  revenues 
of  the  secularised  convents  and  monasteries.  This 
prince  took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  and 
religious  civil  wars  of  his  day  ;  and  by  a  will  made 
in  1562,  divided  his  territories  among  his  four  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  their  allotted  possessions  on  his 
death  in  1567.  The  eldest.  Wilhelm  TV.,  obtained 
the  half  of  the  Hessian  domains,  with  Cassel  for  his 
residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marburg  ; 
Philip,  an  eighth  part,  with  Rheiufels  ;  and  George, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Darmstadt.  The  death  of 
Philip  and  Ludwig  left  all  the  Hessian  dominions 
in  the  two  main  lines  of  Hcsse-Casscl  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (<].  v.). 

HESSE-CA'SSEL  (Ger.  Hcssen-Kassel,  Kur- 
htoseii,  or  Electoral  Hesse)  consists  of  one  large  and 
five  smaller  districts— the  former  extending  in  an 
irregular  form  from  50°  3'  to  51"  40  N.  lat,  anil 
from  8*  30'  to  10*  12"  E.  long. ;  while  the  latter, 
which  comprise  the  conntship  of  Schaumburg  and 
Schrnalkald,  a  part  of  Henneberg  and  Barcnfeld, 
and  various  townships,  are  impacted  within  the 
territories  of  other  states.  H.-C.  is  bounded  by 
Prussian  Westphalia,  Waldeck,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Nassau,  Frankfiirt-on-the-Maine,  Lower  Franconia, 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  j>rincipality  of  Gottingen. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  or  circles  : 


Am  la 

r«.fliuiio« 
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Marburg,  . 
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»,»<« 

J, 1,0<IO 
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Giving  for  the  whole  electoral  duchy  a  square  area 
of  3647  7  mib-s,  and  a  pop.  of  726,686. 

I'fajsirul  Character.— The  country  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  places  even  mountainous,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  great  central  elevated  plateau  of 
Germany.  The  most  considerable  of  the  ranges  are 
the  Hahichtswald,  the  Thuringerwald,  of  which  the 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Inselherg  (2930  feet),  the 
Meissner  (2350  feet),  the  Hundsruck,  Kellerwald, 
and  Reinhardwald. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Werra,  with  its 
numerous  small  affluents,  but  which  only  belongs  in 
part  to  H.-C.  ;  the  Fulda,  whose  course  ap]<ertains 
almost  exclusively  to  this  duchy  ;  the  Edder  ;  and 
as  boundary  rivers,  the  Wescr,  Maine,  and  Lahn. 

Climate,  Soil,  PrixlwU.-  Tlie  climate  is  gener- 
ally mild,  but  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
as  the  Khiingcbirge,  it  is  at  times  very  severe.  The 
mean  annual  tvmj>erature  is  48  "5  Fahrenheit. 

The  soil  is  almost  luiexceptionally  fruitful  and 
Well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals  of  all  kimls 
yield  good  returns.  Tlie  most  cultivated  districts 
are  in  the  south-west  of  Hanau,  where  much  fruit 
and  si>me  good  wines  are  produced.  Flax  is  grown  in 
Schaumburg  and  Lower  Hesse,  and  tobacco  in  the 
Talleys  of  the  Werra  It  is  estimated  that  f<>r  every 
hundred  parts  the  land  is  distributed  nearly  in  the 
following  ratio  :  woods,  40 ;  arable  land,  37  ;  meadow 
land,  11  ;  miscellaneous,  12. 

Tlie  mineral  products  comprise  copper,  lead, 
cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  clay,  large  quantities  of  iron, 
coal,  and  salt,  the  last  three  of  which  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  Tlie  mountain  districts  have 
many  good  mineral  springs,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  at  Schwalheini,  Wilhelmsbad, 
Hofgvismar,  Rodenberg,  and  Nenndorf. 


Indtutry,  Import*,  and  Ex/torts—  Trade.— In  addi- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the 
'  weaving  of  linen  and  yarn,  which,  although  every- 
where practised,  is  prosecuted  with  most  vigour 
I  about  Fulda  and  Marburg.    There  are  good  steel 
I  and  iron  works  at  Schrnalkald,  and  manufactories 
i  of  guns  at  C'assel,  and  porcelain,  glass,  paper,  and 
gold  and  silver  wire-works  in  Hanau  and  other 
,  parts  of  the  electorate.    The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  yarn  and  linens,  iron  and  steel  wares,  fine 
i  clay,  wood,  leather,  grain,  dried  fruits,  and  mineral 
1  waters.    The  transit- trade  is  considerable,  and  is 
principally  conducted  by  way  of  Hanau,  Carlshafen, 
and  Eschwege.   The  internal  commerce  centres  more 
esjiecially  in  Cassel  ami  Hanau,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Spangenberg  and  Schrnalkald,  annual  commercial 
fairs  arc  held.    H.-C.  has  between  900  and  1000 
miles  of  good  public  roads,  and  upwards  of  200 
miles  of  railway,  in  addition  to  which  it  possesses 
great  facilities  for  internal  trade  in  its  numerous 
navigable  rivers. 

Rtc  ijit*,  Expenditure. — According  to  the  budget 
of  1858—1860,  the  annual  receipts  of  the  electorate 
are  about  5,100,000  thalers,  and  the  cx]>enditure 
so  much  less  as  to  leave  an  annual  overplus  of 
alwut  95,000  thalers.  Tlie  national  debt  in  1861 
represented  a  capital  of  3,700,000  thalers,  but  this 
w;uj  exclusive  of  8A  million  thalers  raised  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  14  million  thalers 
extraordinary  loans. 

Army.—  The  armv,  since  1848,  has  been  kept  at 
12.9(H)  men,  of  whom  5000  are  on  the  reserve  list. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  agea  of 
20  and  30  years. 

Kdumtitm. — There  are  about  1300  national  schools, 
ten  gymnasia,  six  normal,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  schools.  H.-C.  has 
one  university  at  Marburg,  memorable  aa  being  the 
first  which  was  founded  (in  1527)  after  the  Refor- 
mation and  without  papal  authority. 

Itelitjion. — The  majority  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Reformed  or  Calviniat  faith,  which  is  also 
the  professed  creed  of  tho  electors,  but  other  creeds 

t resent  the  following  numbers :  Lutherans,  134,000 ; 
:nited  Protestant^  100,000;  Catholics,  100,700, 
half  of  whom  lxdong  to  Fulda ;  Jews,  16,000.  All 
the  churches  recognised  by  the  state  enjoy  equal 
rights. 

Law. — The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  Cassel, 
with  two  high  courts  of  justice  at  Cassel  and  Fulda, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  are  various  criminal,  and 
87  magisterial  courts. 

Tlie  electorate  of  H.-C.  has  a  limited  monarchical 
government  The  nilor  bears  the  title  of  Electoral 
Prince  and  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  ol 
Fulda,  Prince  of  Hersfeld,  Hanau,  Fritzlar,  and 
Iseuburg.  Count  of  Katzenellenbogen,  Diets,  Ac 
The  dignity,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
only,  is  at  present  held  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
Wilhelm  I.  The  elector  is  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment by  a  council  of  ministers,  who  are  partially 
responsible.  A  new  constitution,  based  on  the 
federal  decision  of  1857,  was  promulgated  in  1860. 
There  are  two  representative  chambers,  the  higher 
of  which  comprises  the  princes  of  the  electoral 
family,  several  MetUni'ued  Prinect  (q.  v.),  officers  of 
state,  and  large  landed  noble  proprietors  ;  while  the 
lower  chaml>er  comprises  48  members,  one-third 
of  whom  represent  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  remainder  the  civic  and  rural  districts.  The 
chambers  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over  by  a 
burgher-master  {ISurgertneistcr)  or  magistrate,  each 
circle  by  a  government  official  and  each  province 
by  a  special  governor. 
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gent  of  6026,  and  a  rcacrve  of  2840  men  to  tho 
federal  army. 

History. -  Hesse-Caascl  is  tho  elder  line  of  tho 
House  of  Hesse,  founded  by  Laudgraf  Wilhelm  I V., 
or  the  Wise,  son  of  Phili]>  the  Magnanimous  who 
reigned  from  1*>07  to  I592,  and  held  his  court  at 
Cassel.  Wilhelm  was  succeeded  by  bus  sou  Maurice, 
who  joined  the  Protestant  Church,  and  five  years 
before  his  death  resigned  the  government  in  1627 


H.-C.  occupies  tho  eighth  place  in  the  German  refused  to  fulfd  his  promises.  His  death  in  1821 
Confederation.  It  has  three  Votes  in  the  PUnnm  or  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event  for  tho  electorate; 
general  council  of  the  diet,  and  supplies  a  eontin-  but  his  son  and  successor,  Wilhelm  II.,  by  his  nar- 
row policy,  increased  the  rapi<Uy  growing  disorders 
of  the  state,  while  his  relations  to  his  mistress, 
the  obnoxious  Countess  of  Heichenhach,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  unpopular  with  his  subjects.  These 
(Usorders  wore  partially  arrested  by  the  retirement 
of  the  elector  in  1831,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
electoral  priuce  to  the  rank  of  rvgont.  Hut  the 
history  of  the  16  years'  regency  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  exhibits  only  a  series  of  intrigues  at 
to  his  son  Wilhelin  V.  The  latter  fought  on  the  court,  dissensions  between  the  government  and  the 
side  of  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  repruM-ntatives  of  the  jieople,  and  a  retrogressive 
which  ho  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  policy,  which  left  H.  far  lielund  other  German 
His  two  brothers  Hermann  and  Ernest,  respectively  states  in  material  prosperity.  The  death  of  the 
founded  the  lines  of  Hesse- Kotenbure;  and  Hesse-  old  elector  at  Frankfurt,  whither  he  had  retired  on 
Rheinfels  ;  and  on  his  death  in  1637,  his  widow  his  alidicatioii,  raised  the  regent  in  1847  to  the  rank 
assumed  the  regency  for  their  young  son,  Wilholm  of  sovereign  elector.  The  revolution  of  Paris  in 
VI.,  and  by  her  ability,  secured  for  him,  as  an  1848,  extorted  from  the  U Trifled  prince  many  liberal 
indemnification  for  the  losses  which  the  country  promises  of  reform,  some  of  which  were  redeemed ; 


which 

had  sustained  during  the  war,  the  greater  part  of 
Schanmburg  and  the  principality  of  Hemfeld.  The 
successors  of  Wilbelm  V*.  pursued  the  practice  he 
had  l>eeun  of  hiring  out  Hessian  soldiers  to  light 
in  the  service  of  foreign  princes,  a  practice  by  which 
the  finances  of  the  stato  were  considerably  aug- 


but  in  18.">0,  after  revoking  many  of  his  pledges 
he  summoned  the  obnoxious  Hassenpflug  and 
Haynau  to  govern  the  country.  Hafv-  nptlug's 
measures  at  length  drew  up>n  him  a  ]>ublic  chargo 
of  maladministration  ami  treason;  aud  he  having 
jversuaded  the   elector  that    his  personal  safety 


the  welfare  of  his  states.  Wilhelm's  son,  Friedrich 
II.,  iMi-rsevered  in  the  same  course,  and  kept  up  a 
splendid  court  on  the  proceeds  of  the  jiay,  amount- 
ing to  £X,(K* 1.000,  which  the  British  government 
gave  him  for  the  services  of  the  22,000  Hessians  who 


mented  at  the  exitonse  of  the  welfare  ami  morality  of  |  Would  lie  endangered  if  he  remained  longer  among 
the  people ;  while,  in  som«  instances,  it  led  to  the  !  his  subjects,  the  prince  and  his  minister  fled  by 
formation  of  important  alliances  on  the  part  of  the  uight  from  0;i»s.  l  to  Wilhelmsbad.  On  the  17th 
reigning  House.  Tho  landgrai,  Friedrich  I.,  who  !  September  1S"H),  an  ordinance  proclaimed  that  the 
succeeded  his  father  in  1730,  had  become  king  of  i  seat  of  government  had  been  transferred  to  tho 
Sweden  in  1720,  in  right  of  his  wife,  tho  Princess  latter  place.  H-vscnpthtg  appealed  to  tho  Con- 
Ulrike  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  XII.  His  brother,  federation  for  its  intervention,  and  H.  became  the 
Willielm  VI  IT.,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his  Hessian  rendezvous  of  troops;  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
territories,  fought  under  the  British  and  Hanoverian  |  contingents  occupying  the  south,  and  the  Prussians, 
flag  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  gained  consider-  j  apparently  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
Able  renown  for  himself  and  his  troops  during  the  [  the  elector,  taking  their  j>osition  in  the  north.  The 
course  of  the  war,  which  was  especially  disastrous  to  :  threatened  war  was  principally  limited  to  angry 

'  protocols  but  the  result  of  the  intervention  was  the 
restoration  of  the  elector,  who  returned  to  ('asset 
In  18.V2,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  which 
in  no  way  satisfied  the  i>coi»le,  whose  conduct 
throughout  the  trying  crisis  had  been  marked  by 
fought  against  tho  Americans  in  the  war  of  indc-  j  forbearance  and  moderation.  The  jiolicy  of  the 
pendeiice.  Friedrich,  who  had  become  a  couvcrt  to  I  government  remained  unchanged  notwithstanding 
the  Romish  Church,  died  in  1785,  and  was  suceecdod  |  idl  that  had  occurred  ;  arrests  were  frequent,  and 
by  his  son.  Wilbelm  IX.,  who  reigned  as  Wilhelm  i  many  of  the  best  of  the  tied  and  military  officials 
I.,  after  his  elevation  tn  the  rank  of  an  elector  tendered  their  resignation,  rather  than  continue  in 
in  1803.  This  prince  frequently  shifted  sides  aud  the  service  of  the  elector.  Various  constitutions 
parties  during  the  French  revolutionary  and  imperial  have  since  then  been  proposed  to  and  rejected 
war,  fighting  with  his  Hessiau  mercenaries  first  j  by  the  Chaml>ers ;  and  that  now  in  force  may  be 
under  British  colours,  then  in  conjunction  with  regarded  as  merely  provisional. 
Prussia,  ami  in  1806  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  who 
in  return  for  his  aid  promised  to  resiieet  the 
neutrality  of  the  electorate.  After  tho  battle  of 
Jens  tlie  French  emperor,  suspecting  tho  motives 
which  had  actuated  the  elector  in  augmenting  his 
army,  throw  troops  into  the  Hessian  territory,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  incorporated  the  electorate 
in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  In 
1813,  Wilhelm  returned  to  his  dominions  after  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  in  Germany,  and  at 
once  l>egan  to  restore  the  old  order  of  thingB  as 
far  as  he  could  ;  while  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  vexations  litigation  to  recover  the  state  lands 
that  had  l>een  sold  during  his  exile,  and  appealed 
to  the  diet  with  such  imjKutunate  pertinacity  for 
indemnification,  that  he  obtained  various  important 
concession*  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  although  ho 
failed  in  his  wish  to  secure  the  title  of  king,  of 
which  he  was  especially  ambitious.  In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  had  made  his  subjects 
on  his  restoration  to  power,  he  summoned  a  body 
of  jurist*  to  construct  a  constitution  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  a  draft  of  this  new  scheme  completed,  than  he 


HESSE -DARMSTADT,  a  grand  duchy  of 
Germany,  extending  (exclusive  of  small  outlving 
|>ortions)  lwtweoii  40  24'  and  51*  7  X.  lat,  and  1 5ff 
and  IP  40*  E.  long.,  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  parts 
which  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  Ix-longing 
to  Hosse-CasRel  ami  Frankfurt  on-the-Maine.  The 
northern  district,  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau,  and  Prussia,  is  mountainous  l>eing  inter- 
sected by  the  Vogelsbcrg,  and  branches  of  the 
Taunus  and  Wcsterfeld  ;  while  the  southern  district, 
which  is  bounded  by  Hesse-Casscl,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Prussia,  aud  Nassau,  is  level,  except  in  the  east, 
which  is  occupied  by  tho  mountain-range  of  the 
Odcnwald.    H.-D.  is  divided  into  the  following 
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Giving  an  area  of  32067  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  845,571  for  the  entire  duchy. 

Physical  Character. — H.-D.,  which  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  fruitful  valleys  and  rich  mountain  slopes, 
is  well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Rhino  and 
Maine,  Neckar,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Xidda,  Edder,  Kidder, 
and  Wetter.— The  climate  of  the  northern  districts 
of  H.-D.  Li  very  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  southern  or  Starkenburg  district,  which  shares 
the  climate  of  South  Germany. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  nourishing  condition, 
nearly  half  of  the  soil  being  occupied  by  arable 
lands.  Corn  is  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
exportation,  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  where  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  and  flax  are  also  largely  cultivated, 
while  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  raised  iu 
Rhenish  Hesse.  The  southern  districts,  in  which 
a  great  variety  of  fruit  is  grown,' including  lies, 
almonds,  chestnuts,  Ac,,  are  specially  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  wines,  the  choicest  of  which 
are  the  Nierstcincr,  Laubcnheimer,  Bodcnheimer, 
and  red  Ingelheimer,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mainz,  the  Scharlashbergcr  near  Bineen,  and  the 
Liebfranenmilch  in  the  districts  around  Worms. 

The  mineral  products,  which  are  inconsiderable, 
include  copper,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  the  three 
latter  of  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  Wctterau 
districts. 

Industry. — The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are,  besides  agriculture,  the  making  of  wine,  which 
in  good  years  yields  a  return  of  upwards  of  four 
million  thai  era ;  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  linens, 
and  stockings,  and  the  weaving  of  straw  in  Upper 
Hesse  ;  the  preiiaration  of  oils  and  leather  ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  snuff,  papier-mach6  goods, 
Ac  H.-D.  has  1100  miles  of  post-roads,  and  about 
120  miles  of  railway  ;  while  the  steam-navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Neckar  affords  still  more 
extensive  means  of  communication,  which,  how- 
ever, are  partly  or  wholly  closed  during  the  winter 
months. 

Jiermw — The  budget  for  the  years  1860—1862 
gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  grand  duchy :  annual  receipts,  9,096,664 
florins  ;  annual  expenditure,  9,066,796  florins,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  29,868  florins.  The  public  debt,  exclusive 
of  the  loans  made  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
amounted  in  1860  to  6,470,000  florins. 

Army. — The  army  comprises  in  all  10,618  men, 
the  term  of  service  is  for  six  years,  the  latter  two 
of  which  include  the  reserve  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  at  Darmstadt. 

Education.— In  1852,  there  were  1756  national 
schools,  9  normal,  and  1  higher  burgher  school,  while 
the  educational  wants  of  the  higher  classes  are  well 
supplied  by  the  university  of  Giessen  (q.v.),  with  its 
noble  library,  and  the  24  scientific  institutions  con- 
nected with  it ;  by  6  gymnasia,  and  by  polytechnic, 
military,  and  theological  schools.  The  chief  towns 
support  various  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and 
the  duchy  generally  is  favourably  distinguished  in 
respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

iteligion. — In  regard  to  religion,  the  population 
may  bo  divided  as  follows:  Lutherans,  400,000; 


contingent  of  7227  men,  with  a  reserve  of  3098  to 
the  federal  army,  occupies  the  ninth  place  in  the 
German  Confederation  (q.  v.),  and  has  three  votes 
in  the  Plenum  or  full  council,  and  one  vote  in  the 
limited  council.  It  is  a  limited  monarchical  state. 
Its  ruler,  who  must  be  a  Lutheran,  bears  the  title 
of  Royal  Highness,  and  ranks  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  as  a  Rhenish  grand  duke.  The  succes- 
sion is  hereditary  in  the  female  lino  in  default  of 
male  issue.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1856, 
there  are  two  legislative  chambers  of  representatives, 
which  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  in  overy  three 
years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  government  rests 
with  the  council  ot  state  and  the  five  ministries, 
into  which  the  several  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion are  divided. 


Calvinists,  29,000;  Catholics,  218,000; 
Unitarians,  165,000  ;  Jews,  29,000 ;  various  sects, 
3!fc  "X  The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  at  Darm- 
stadt,  with  three  minor  courts  under  its  jurisdiction, 
while  the  Romau  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bishop,  who  has  his  see  at  Mainz. 

Law. — There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  law  at 
Darmstadt,  with  lesser  courts  at  Darmstadt,  G lessen, 
and  Main «,  and  numerous  local  courts  in  the 
country  districts,  in  some  of  which  trial  by  jury  I 
prevails. 

Political    Constitution,    Ac— H.-D.    supplies    a , 
231 


History.—  The  lino  of  H.D.,  the  second  uu.. 
branch  of  the  House,  is  derived  from  the  Hessian 
count,  George  I.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  in  1567,  obtained  the  upper 
countship  of  Katzenellenbogcn,  with  the  town  of 
Darmstadt  for  his  residence ;  and  succeeded  in  1583. 
on  the  death  of  hit  brother  without  heirs,  to  a  third 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  latter.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1596  by  his  eldest  son,  Ludwig  V.,  while  hit  third 
son,  Frederick,  became  the  founder  of  the  Hesse- 
Homburg  hue  (q.  v.).  Ludwig  V.,  who  acquired 
a  portion  of  Upper  Hesse,  was  the  founder  of  the 
university  of  Giessen.  Although  H.-D.,  like  every 
other  part  of  Germany,  suffered  considerably  during 
the  French  revolutionary  wars,  it  finally  acquired  a 
great  addition  to  its  territories  through  the  agency 
of  Napoleon.  Ludwig  X.,  who  liad  succeeded  his 
father  as  landgraf  in  1790,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  after  having  acted  against  Austria 
in  1809,  and  in  concert  with  the  French  in  1813, 
offered,  after  the  battle  of  Lcipsic,  to  act  with  the 
allies  against  France,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  retain  his  various  acquisitions  of  territory.  He 
had  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  1806.  and 
on  that  occasion  he  promulgated  various  legislative 
edicts,  and  annulled  the  pre-existing  union  of  the 
H-D.  and  the  Hesse-Casael  diets.  In  1814,  he  joined 
the  German  Confederation,  ami  made  large  cessions 
of  territory  to  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse-CasscL 
receiving  by  way  of  indemnification  a  portion  of 
the  French  department  of  Donncrsbcrg,  or  Mainz, 
extending  to  the  Lahn,  and  the  greater  ]>art  of 
the  principality  of  Isenberg,  in  right  of  which  ho 
a**umod  the  adiUtional  title  of  a  Rhenish  grand 
duke.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  federal 
diet,  Ludwig  gave  his  subjects  a  representative 
form  of  government  in  1820,  the  scheme  of  which 
was,  however,  so  obnoxious  to  the  assembled 
states,  that  the  grand  duko  and  his  advisers  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  substitute  another 
in  its  place.  The  task  of  framing  this  constitution 
occupied  several  (bets  in  succession,  and  gave  rise 
to  much  angry  discussion  within  and  without  the 
chambers.  The  death,  in  1830,  of  the  grand 
duke,  who  from  various  causes  was  endeared  to 
his  subjects,  widened  these  differences,  and  angry 
discussions  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the  civil  list 
to  be  accorded  to  the  new  grand  duke,  Ludwig 
IL  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  one  diet 
after  another  was  convoked  and  prorogued,  but 
no  material  change  was  effected  in  the  relative 
)x>sition  of  the  chambers  and  the  government.  The 
death  of  the  grand  duke,  Ludwig  II.,  in  1848, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  and  co-regent,  Ludwig 
UL,  the  present  grand  duke,  brought  little  change 
for  the  letter.  In  the  meantime  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  frequent 
dissensions  in  church  and  state,  the  duchy  made 
considerable  advances  in  material  proej>erity; 
railways  were  opened,  and  new  roads  formed ; 
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and  other  commercial  restrictions 
removed ;  greater  freedom  permitted  in  tho  curri- 
culum of  the  university,  and  a  more  literal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  the  education  imparted 
in  the  national  schools.  Although  these  and  many 
oth«-r  improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they 
have  l>een  permanent,  hut  the  character  of  the 
grand  ducal  policy  has  neither  been  liberal  nor 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

H  Etf  SE-HO'M  BURG,  a  German  landgraviate, 
consists  of  the  provinces  of  Hombnrg  and  Meisen- 
heitn  ;  the  former  of  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse- 
Danustadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate. 


Artm  In 
iq.  Mil—. 

Tup. 

Chiaf  Towiu. 

Ilonihurff, 

2290 

11,117 

Hombur*.  . 

6000 

-80S 

13,62» 

J600 

Giving  105DS  square  miles  for  the  superficial  area, 
ami  25,746  for  the  population  of  the  entire  land- 
graviate. 

The  former  of  these  provinces  is  a  fruitful  district 
lyin^  on  the  slopes  of  the  Taunns  Mountains,  which 
produces  grain,  wine,  and  timber;  while  the  latter 
is  mountainous,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  some  excellent  wine. 

Rrrript*,  &c.—  The  budget  for  1800-  1861  gives 
the  following  amounts  :  vit,  receipts,  409,946  florins ; 
expenditure,  375,606  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
34,440  florins.  The  debt  was,  in  1861,  1,020,861 
florins. 

The  troops  of  tho  landgraviate  are  33,'?  men, 
including  a  reserve  of  100,  which  comprise  the 
contingent  of  H.-H.  to  the  federal  anny.  H.-H.  is 
represented  by  Hesse- Darmstadt  in  the  limited 
council  of  the  diet,  but  it  holds  one  independent 
vote  in  the  Plenum  or  full  council.  Tho  estab- 
lished religion  is  Protestant,  to  which  19,600  of  the 
inhabitants  belong,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  attached  to  the  R'formirte  Kirrhe,  while  there 
are  4100  Catholics,  and  about  1000  Jews.  H.-H. 
has  a  legislative  representative  chamber,  and  the 
government  is  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  Justice,  the  Interior,  and  Finances. 

The  landgraviate  was  an  integral  part  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (to  which  it  will  revert  on  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line),  till  it  was  transferred,  on  tho 
death  of  the  laodgraf,  in  1596,  to  his  younger  son, 
Friedrich  I.,  in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained 
as  an  independent  state.  Little  change  was  effected 
in  the  province  till  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when  it 
was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Meissenbcrg. 
In  1817.  H.-H.  was  admitted  into  the  German  Con- 
federation. In  1830,  disturliances  broke  out  in 
Meisenheim  ;  but  although  they  were  soon  quelled 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  accorded  to  the 
landgraf  by  the  diet,  several  severe  edicts  were 
published  in  1832  against  the  liberals,  which  excited 
considerable  disaffection.  The  opening  of  the  springs 
and  baths  at  Horn  burg  in  1833  proved  an  unex- 
pected source  of  wealth  to  the  state,  and  since  the 
addition  of  gambling  saloons,  the  establishment  has 
constituted  a  very  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 
Attempts  have  more  than  once  been  made  by  the 
diet  to  put  down  the  gambling-tables  ;  but  when- 
ever tho  pressure  of  federal  intervention  has  been 
removed,  gambling  has  been  resumed  with  fresh 
spirit ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  land- 
graf has  pledged  himself  to  the  final  closing  of 
the  gambling  saloons  after  a  limited  term.  Since 
their  first  opening,  play  lias,  with  only  temporary 
abatement,  been  prosecuted  at  all  hours  and 
seasons  by  all  ranks,  from  peasants  to  princes  and 


Hessian  Fly  (Ctridomyia, 
destructor). 


princesses,  and  almost  at  all  ages,  excel 
the  subjects  of  H.-H.,  who  r~ 
to  participate  in  it. 

In  1835,  H.-H.  joined  the  Zollverein  (q.  v.).  The 
reigning  landgraf,  Ferdinand  Heinrich  Friedrich, 
who  succeeded  his  brother.  Tbilip  August,  in  1848, 
so  far  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  for  a 
constitutional  government,  as  to  convoke  a  diet  to 
deliberate  on  its  nature ;  but  when  the  scheme  of 
the  new  constitution  was  completed,  he  withdrew 
his  promised  consent,  and  the  course  of  public  affairs 
resumed  the  old  track.  >Sx>  Von  Klodeu's  Erd- 
kumU  ;  Stieler's  A  Has  ;  Ritter ;  AlmanacJt  de  GoUul, 
1802 ;  Germanic  Empire  in  Lardner'a  Cylojxzdia. 

HE'SSIAN  FLY  (Cetiilomyia  dtrtructnr ;  see 
Cecidomyia),  a  dipterous  insect,  the  larva  of  which 
haa  often  proved  extremely 
destructive  to  wheat  in  (7\ 
North  America.  Its  ravages 
have  occasionally  even  led 
to  the  abandonment  of 
wheat  culture  for  a  time 
in  considerable  districts. 
It  is  black,  with  dusky 
wings,  darker  at  the  base, 
pale-brown  legs,  black  feet, 
and  hairy  antennas.  There 
are  two  broods  in  the  year. 
The  maggots  of  the  one  brood  live  at  tho  roots  of 
the  plants  throughout  the  winter;  those  of  the 
other  are  foiuid  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  straw, 
in  tho  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer. 

HE'SYCHASTS  (Gr.  Hrmjchnzo,  to  be  quiet),  a 
mystic  and  contemplative  sect  of  the  Greek  church, 
who  renewed  in  the  14th  a  the  errors  nnd  practices 
of  the  older  Euchites,  and  who  may  lw  described 
as  the  Quictists  of  the  East.  There  is  re  awn  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  the  ancient  mystics 
never  entirely  died  out  among  the  Oriental  monastic 
bodies  ;  but  they  attracted  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the 
western  church  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  14th 
century.  A  Basiliau  monk,  named  Barlaam,  a  native 
of  Calabria,  the  ancient  Magna  Gnocia,  and  himself 
of  Greek  origin,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
monasteries  of  Greece,  observed  among  the  monks 
several  practices  and  doctrines  which  he  considered 
grievously  reprehensible ;  and  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  doctrinal  abuses  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  the  *  holy  mountain,'  the  great  strong- 
hold of  mouasticism  in  Greece.  In  common  with 
the  mystics  of  all  times,  these  monks  placed  all  per- 
fection in  contemplation,  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  of  soul  which  contemplation  produces. 
But  among  many  i>ractices  which  he  considered 
objectionable,  there  was  one  which  esjiecially 
provoked  his  reprobation,  and,  indeed,  his  ridicule. 
Believing  that  in  the  soul  lay  hidden  a  certain 
divine  light,  which  it  was  the  office  of  contem- 
plation to  evoke,  they  withdrew  at  stated  times  to 
a  retired  place,  seated  themselves  on  the  earth, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  centre  of 
the  stomach  (whence  the  sobriquet  by  which  they 
were  known,  ompft<tl<>ji.*i/rJioi,  nard-touh) ;  and  they 
averred  that,  after  the  allotted  time  of  contempla- 
tion, a  kind  of  heavenly  light  beamed  forth  upon 
them  from  the  smd  (whose  seat,  they  held,  was  in 
that  region),  and  filled  them  with  ecstasy  and 
supernatural  delight.  They  declared  that  this  light 
was  the  glory  of  Cod  himself,  and  they  connected 
it  in  some  unexplained  way  with  the  light  which 
appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  1-ord  upon 

I  Talior.  Barlaam  denounced  these  notions  as  fanatical 
and  superstitious.    Ou  the  other  hand,  they  were 

;  explained  and  warmly  defended  by  Gregory  PaLuna*, 
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the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  ;  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  controversy,  a  council  was  held  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1341,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph 
of  Palamas  and  the  monks.  The  controversy  after- 
wards  turned  upon  a  point  of  doctrine—  namely,  on 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  divine  light  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  soul  in  this  Btate  of  contempla- 
tion. Other  councils  were  called,  one  of  which,  in 
1351,  again  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  monks, 
through  the  influence,  it  was  said,  of  the  court  and 
of  the  celebrated  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  was  an 
anient  patron  of  the  Hesychasta.  But  the  public 
voice  was  hostile  to  the  sect,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  their  patron  Caiitacnxenus,  who,  in  l.'{55,  Viecame 
a  monk,  thev  fell  into  obscurity.  The  controversy 
abotit  the  'Thaboritic  Light,'  however,  is  still  dis- 
cussed  in  Ui.-..k  r!i.  See  Mosheim,  ii.  659; 

also  Fabricius,  Bib.  (irtrc.  v.  247,  454 ;  Kubenberg, 
De  Ifetyrhajttis  Eierciiiit,  p.  378. 

HESY'CHIUS,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, flourished,  according  to  some  authorities, 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  taken  {tartly  from 
earlier  works  of  a  similar  character,  witli  the  addi- 
tion of  new  words  and  examples  from  the  writings 
of  jsjets,  orators,  historians,  and  phyidcians.  Its 
value  is  very  great,  as  it  supplies  us  with  extensive 
information  concerning  the  <ireek  language  and 
literature,  especially  of  an  antiquarian  kind.  The 
first  edition  is  that  published  .at  Venice  in  1514  ; 
the  best  is  by  Alberti  and  Kuhnken  (2  vols. 
Leydcn,  1740 — 1706).  to  which  additions  were  made 
by  Schow  (Leip.  1792).  Compare  Ranke,  De  Laid 
Hrtychutni  via  Origin*  t^huiun  Forma  (Leip. 
and  Quedliuburg,  1831).— Not  to  lie  confounded 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  historian  Hesychuh  of 
Miletus,  surnained  the  '  Illustrious,"  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Cth  c,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works :  1.  A  l>ook  on  eminent 
teachers  {Ptri  tSn  en  Pnuleia  btinj>i<tn('',n  .Sophon)  ; 
2.  Another  on  the  city  of  Constantinople  (Peri  (-hi 
PatriSn  KonMantinovpol+G*) ;  and  3  A  Chronicle  or 
history  (BiMion  II iMorih/n.  Ac.),  commencing  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  death 
of  Anastasiu*.  It  is  now  lost  See  Orellius,  Ifat/chii 
Opera  (Leip.  1820). 

HETEROCE'RCAL  (Gr.  Arf?ro*,  different, 
unequal,  and  kerkot,  a  tail),  a  term  introduced  by 
Agassiz  to  designate  a  peculiarity  of  structure  ii 
the  tail  of  some  fishes,  in  which  the  tail  is  unsym- 
metrical  with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  tisti  or 
the  vertebral  column  ;  the  vertebral  column  Wing 
prolonged  into  the  upper  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
tail,  and  a  second  lobe,  more  or  less  distinct, 
appearing  on  the  under  aide.     The  keteroccrcal 


Heteroccrcal  Tail  (Sturgeon). 

tail  it,  among  recent  fishes,  characteristic  of  tho 
Cartilaginous  Fishes,  and  is,  therefore,  a  much  less 
prevalent  form  than  the  symmetrical  or  homocercal 
(Gr.  Hemes,  equal)  tail  It  is  very  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  an  affinity  to  Saurian  reptiles.  But 
in  the  older  geologic  formations,  the  ueterocercal 
is  the  prevalent  form  ;  in  all  the  formations  older 
than  the  oolitic  it 


HETEROG A  NGLIA'TA  (Gr.  heVtro*,  diverse, 
and  >j<ii)(jlion,  a  ganglion),  a  term  introduced  by  Owen, 
and  adopted  by  many  zoologists,  in  accordance  with 
a  scheme  of  zoological  classification  founded  on  the 
nervous  system  in  animals,  to  designate  the  J/W/»r*ra 
of  Cuvier,  with  which  are  ranked  the  'zoophytes' 
of  the  division  Polyzoa  or  Brt/ozoa.  The  nervous 
centres  or  ganglia  are  not  arranged  in  a  longitudinal 
series  of  symmetrical  pairs,  but  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  one  principal 
ganglionic  mass,  however,  occupying  a  po.iition 
above  tho  gullet,  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  the 
special  senses  which  exist  are  connected.  With  it, 
also,  all  the  other  ganglia  communicate. — Whether 
or  not  the  new  name  heterogangliata,  may  ulti- 
mately come  into  general  use  among  systematic 
zoologists,  it  certainly  indicates  a  most  Important 
character  in  the  organisation  of  the  animals  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

HETMAN,  or  ATAMAN,  the  title  of  the  head 
or  general  of  tho  C-ossacks,  now  retained  only  among 
the  Coftsacks  of  the  Don.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  H.  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  assembled 
j>eople :  the  mode  of  election  luing  by  throwing 
their  fur-caps  at  the  candidate  they  preferred,  and 
the  one  who  had  the  largest  n umber  of  caps  was 
declared  duly  elected.  The  power  of  the  H.  was  very 
great,  and  extended  over  life  and  death.  Wlies 
the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  submitted  to  the  Russians, 
the  H.  was  permitted  to  retain  his  rights  as  for- 
merly. The  Empress  Catherine  entirely  abolished 
the  dignity  of  H.  of  the  Ukraine,  and  substituted 
a  government  consisting  of  eight  members.  Tho 
Dou  Cossacks  have,  indeed,  retained  their  H.,  but 
even  he  possesses  but  the  shadow  of  his  former 
power.  The  last  elective  EL  was  Count  Platoff, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
France  (1812-  1814).  After  his  death,  the  H.  was 
appointed  by  the  czar,  and  ultimately  the  title  was 
imule  hereditary  in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

HEVE'LIUS  (known  also  as  Revet,  or  Rovxi.ke), 
JoHAN'N,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of 
the  17th  c,  was  born  at  Danzig  in  16)1,  and  died 
in  that  city  in  16S7.  He  belonged  to  an  honour- 
able and  wealthy  family  ;  and  in  1641  he  erected 
an  observatory  in  his  own  house,  and  furnished  it 
with  large  telescopes  constructed  by  himself.  He 
published  numerous  astronomical  works.  H.  was 
the  first  astronomer,  with  the  exception  of  Gassendi, 
to  observe  a  transit  of  Mercury  (Gassendi's  ol*er- 
vation  was  made  in  1631,  that  of  H.  in  1661);  and 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  he  ranks  next 
to  Flauisteed  amongst  the  astronomers  of  his  day. 
DeJambre  devotes  ten  pages  to  the  notice  of  his 
labours  in  his  Hi*toire  <b  CA»tron.  Mr*!.,  and  his  life 
has  been  w  ritten  by  J.  H.  Wesphal  (Konigsb.  1820). 

HEVE'S,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
productive  flax  and  hemp-growing  district,  60  miles 
east-north-east  of  i'esth.    Fop.  5700. 

HEXACHORD,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  their  music,  to  the  great  sixth.  In 
modern  music,  hexachord  denotes  the  six  diatonic 
degree*  of  which  Guido  formed  his  scale,  better 
known  by  the  six  syllables,  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
to  which  the  scale  was  sung. 

HEXAGON  (Gr.  her,  six,  and  g&nia,  angle),  a 
figure  of  six  sides  and  six  angles  ;  when  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  luaagon. 
If  a  regular  hexagon  lie  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  the  circle  is  equal  in  length  to  each  side 
of  it,  and  by  joining  the  centre  with  the  angular 
jwints,  six  equilateral  triangles  will  be  formed.  This 
property  of  the  hexagon  furnishes  a  very 
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method  of  dividing  a  circle  into  six  equal  parts,  i  the  genuine  Greek  text,  as  well  as  of  confronting 
and  at  the  same  time  constructing  the  hexagon,  by  j  it  with  the  original.  With  this  view,  he  prepared 
merely  laying  off  round  the  circle  lines  equal  to  the  what  is  known  as  his  Tetrapla,  or  'fourfold* 
radius.  Of  the  three  figures  which  can  completely  1  version,  which  he  afterwards  extended  into  the 
occupy  space  (the  equilateral  triangle,  square,  and  !  Hexapla,  The  Tetrapla  contained,  in  four  parallel 
hexagon),  the  hexagon  contains  the  greatest  area  f  columns,  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with 
within  a  given  perimeter,  the  proportions  between  j  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodation.  Tho 
the  three  different  figures  being  nearly  as  the  j  ilexapla  contained,  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  text, 
numbers  4,  54,  6.  It  is  thus  that  bees,  by  making  \  together  with  a  trauscript  of  that  text  in  Greek 
their  cells  of  a  hexagonal  form,  enclose  the  greatest  characters.  In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
space  with  the  least  expenditure  of  wax.  there  were  superadded  one,  two,  and  even  three 

HEXAHE  DRON*  (Gr.htx,  six,  and  hidra,  base),  other  versions ;  so  that  in  some  parts  the  work 
so  called  from  its  having  six  faces,  is  one  of  the  five  ^f*"11  n,ne  <*>Awmna»  whence  it  is  occasionally 


Plato;  but  in  modern 
has  been  used  in  this 
Iron  is  taken  to  include 


regular  solid*,  accoroing  w 
times  the  term  Cube  (q.  v.' 
signification,  ani\  the  hexah< 
all  solid  figures  of  six  faces. 

HEXA'METER  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  mctron,  a 
measure),  the  name  applied  to  the  most  important 
form  of  classical  verse.  It  is  tho  heroic  or  epic 
verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  grandest 
examples  of  which  are  the  Iliad  and  Ody*»*y  of 
Homer,  and  the  A'nr'ul  of  Virgil.  It  consists,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  six  feet  or  measures,  the  last  of 
which  must  be  a  spondee  (a  measure  composed  of  1 
two  long  syllablen),  and  the  |>enultimat«  a  dactyl 
(one  long  syllable  and  two  short).  If  the  penul- 
timate iB  also  a  spondee,  the  verse  is  said  to  l<e 
spondaic.  Tho  .following  are  examples  of  the 
hexameter : 

PUI&  a"a  i  ndnt2,  M  t&nt<i,  ptirlanti  it :  dOchmU  I  filth  on. 

HOU  KB. 

Tltyrt  |  tu  pilti  m,  rWr.Wiw  nib  \  Uijm'ni  [  fdyl. 

VlKOlL. 

The  hexameter  has  been  frequently  employed  in 
modern  poetry,  especially  in  German  ana  English. 
The  facility  with  which  the  first  of  these  languages 
forms  compounds  is  favourable  to  its  use ;  and 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Voss  have  produced  admir- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  verse.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  English  is  not  too  stubborn 
and  intractable  for  the  free-flowing  majesty  of  the 
hexameter ;  and  at  present  a  slightly  acrimonious 
controversy  on  the  point  is  being  carried  on  among 
scholars  ;  although  many  think  that  the  Ecan<j?line 
of  Longfellow,  and  to  some  extent  the  Vacation 
Jtainhle  of  Clough,  have  definitely  settled  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  this 
measure  being  adopted  into  English.  Our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline : 


'  This  is  the  I  forest  primlcvaL 

snd  tho  I  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  I  moss,  and  with  |  garments  I 

indistinct  in  ths  |  twilight, 
Stand  like  |  Druids  of  1  eld,  with  ]  voioes  |  sad  and 

pro  [  phctio. 

Stand  like  |  harpers  |  hoar  with  I  beards  that !  rest  on 
their  I  bosoms.' 

Tho  last  two  lines  shew  where  English  versification 
U  weak— viz.,  in  its  spondees,  unaccented  syllables 
being  compelled  to  do  the  duty  of  accented  ones. 

HE'XAPLA  (Or.  hexnpfa,  «the  sixfold'),  a  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  compiled 
by  Origen  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
its  text,  and  bringing  it  into  closer  agreement  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
transcripts  of  the  Greek  text,  numerous  errors  had 
crept  in  :  and  in  the  frequent  controversies  which 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Hellenist 
(q.  v.)  Christians,  the  latter,  in  appealing  to  the 
Greek  text,  were  often  mortified  by  the  discovery 
that  it  by  no  means  represented  faithfully  the 
Hebrew  original.    In  order  to  meet  this  evil,  Origen 


designated  the  Jlcnneapla,  or  '  ninefold'  Of  the 
origin  of  these  latter  versions  but  little  is  known. 

The  Hexapla,  however,  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  compilation  of  these  versions.  In  the  margin 
were  given  notes  chiefly  explanatory,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  Hebrew  names.  But  a  still  more  important 
characteristic  of  the  work  were  its  restorations  and 
corrections  of  the  original,  in  which  Origen  waa 
guided  chiefly  by  the  version  of  Theodotion.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  effect  by  arbitrary  alterations 
of  the  received  text;  but,  while  he  retained  the 
common  text,  by  indicating  with  the  help  of  certain 
signs  (an  asterisk  for  an  addition ;  an  obelisk  for  a 
retrenchment)  the  corrections  which  he  sought  to 
introduce.  Both  these  texts,  the  common  (boinS 
rkdmin)  and  that  of  the  Hexapla,  are  found  com- 
bined in  existing  MSS.  The  Hexapla,  as  a  whole,  has 
long  been  lost ;  several  editions  of  those  fragments 
of  it  wliich  it  has  been  possible  to  recover  have 
been  printed ;  by  far  the  most  complete  of  which 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine,  Montfaucon 
(2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1714),  which  retains,  so  far  as 
it  was  preserved  in  the  MSS.,  the  arrangement 
and  even  the  asterisks  and  ol>eliska  of  Origen.  For 
a  more  detailed  account,  Bee  the  preface  and 
Praliminaria  of  this  learned  work. 

HE'XHAM,  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in 


the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  agreeably  i 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  20  miles  west  of 
Newcastle.  The  Tyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
nine  arches.  The  priory  church,  an  old  cruciform 
structure  of  the  12th  c,  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church.  It  has  a  lofty  central  tower,  and  at  its 
western  end  are  remains  of  the  magnificent  mon- 
astery erected  in  the  7th  a  by  8t  Wilfrid.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  gloves  and  hats. 
Pop.  (1861)  5270. 

HEYLIN,  Dr  Peter,  an  English  divine,  of  con- 
sidernble  note  in  his  own  day,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Welsh  family  belonging  to  Montgomery- 
shire, and  was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordnhrre, 
November  29.  1600.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  Through  the  interest 
of  Laud,  in  whoso  theory  of  church  and  king  he 
devoutly  believed,  H.  wag  appointed  chaplain-in- 
ordinary  to  King  Charles  in  1629.  Snlwequently, 
he  held  a  variety  of  livings,  but  was  dei»nved  of 
them  during  the  iieriod  of  the  commonwealth.  At 
tho  restoration,  lie  was  made  mib-dean  of  West- 
minider,  an  office  which  many  of  his  friends  thought 
an  utterly  iuadequate  reward  of  his  literarv  services 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  died  May  8,  1662.  H. 
was  a  very  voluminous  controversial  writer,  but 
his  works  are  of  no  value  now,  except  as  illustrative 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical party  to  which  he  belonged.  Among  others 
may  lie  mentioned,  Hi*tury  of  the  Salibath  ;  EceUeia 
Vimiicata,  or  the  Church  of  England  Justified; 
Thfutoifia  Veterum  ;  Exatntn  Hutoricum,  containing, 
amoug  other  tilings,  a  violent  attack  on  Fullers 
Church  JfiMory,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 


nndcrtook  to  provide  a  means  of  at  least  verifying  |  vcrsy  with  that  author;  JIUtoria  Qitirupiartinilaru, 
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or  a  defence  of  Arminianiam ;  HiMory  of  tiie 
Reformation  of  the  Qhwrth  of  England  ;  and  Jiriua 
Btdivivus,  or  Uit  History  of  the  PretbitUriun*. 

HEYNE,  C'uiustiaic  Gottlob,  a  German  scholar 
of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Cheinuitz,  in  Up|>er 
Saxony,  25th  September  1729.     Hia  father  Mas  a 
poor  weaver.    The  pastor  of  Chemnitz.,  himself  very 
poor,  got  II.  educated  at  a  school  in  the  suburbs, 
and  afterwards  Kent  him  to  Leijisic  university, 
but  forgot  to  give  him  money  for  his  support! 
His  sufferings  here  were  something  frightful,  but 
his  endurance  was  heroic    In  1753,  be  obtained  the 
situation  of  under-clerk  in  the  Brllhl  library  at 
Dresden.    While  in  this  humble  office,  he  prepared 
his  edition  of  Tibullus,  which  saw  the  light  in  1755, 
and  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rhunken 
of  Leydcn,  excited  the  admiration  of  that  scholar. 
In  1756,  unfortunately  for  H.,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  broke  out     Frederick  the  Great  marched 
against  Dresden,  and  burned,  among  other  things, 
the  Brilhl  library,  but  not  tit-fore  H.  had  edited, 
from  a  codrx  there,  the  £»cJnridion  of  Epictotus. 
For  some  time  he  led  a  precarious  life,  lieing 
ofteu  without  employment,  and  without  bread.  In 
1761,  he  married,  and  sup|>orted  himself  as  Wat 
he  could  by  writing  fur  the  booksellers ;  and  in 
176,1,  on  the  death  of  Gesancr,  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Gottiugen,  he  was  apjiointcd  his  successor  on 
tho  recommendation  of  lihuuken  of  Levden  (who 
had  not  for^itten  his  editions  of  Tiluliu*  and 
Ej'icUitu).    This  closed  his  period  of  misfortuue. 
The  rest  of  his  long  lifo  was  spent  in  peace  and  com- 
fort and  professorial  activity.    lie  died  12th  July 
1812.    The  principal  works  of  II.,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are  his  editions  of  Virgil  (1767.6th  ed 
1803),  Pindar   (1774),  Apollodorua  (1787),  Pliny 
(1790),  Conon  and  Parthcnius  (1798),  and  Homer 
(8  vols.  1802  ;  2d  ed.   1804).     He  also  executed 
'almost  a  cart-load  of  translations,'  besides  'some 
ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,  Eulogies, 
and  Essays,'  of  which  six  volumes  were  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  Opu*cula  Academim 
(Getting.  1785—1812) ;   and  finally,  al>out  7500 
reviews  of  books  in  the  Gottiivjcr  Gtlt.hrUn  Amrvjrn, 
of  which  he  was  director  from  1770.    In  addition 
to  this  herculean  work,  he  had  a  private  class  or 
Scminoritim  for  the  advanced  study  of  philology 
and  classical  antiquity,  from  which  be  sent  forth,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  no  less  than  135  professors ! 
Compare  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ludwig  Heeren  (Gutting.  1813),  and  Carlyle's  essay 
on  the  same. 

HEZEKI'AH  (Heb.  JIutiak,  Yrhulritxihu,  *  May 
Jehovah  strengthen  him'),  king  of  Judah,  son  and 
successor  of  Ahax,  reigned  from  726  [725]  to  696 
1697]  B.C.  'There  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,'  is  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  in 
2  Kings  xviiL  5,  and  scarcely  less  flattering  is  the 
account  preserved  of  this  monarch  in  2  Chrou.  xxix. 
From  the  moment  that,  at  the  early  age  of  tive- 
and-twenty,  he  mounted  the  throne,  his  efforts  seem 
chiefly  to  have  been  directed  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  idolatry  which  reigued  paramount  in  the 
land,  and  tho  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
to  its  pristine  purity  and  glory.  Tho  temple  was 
reopened,  the  Priests  and  Levites  whoae  genealogies 
had  proved  correct  had  their  ancient  revenues 
assigned  to  them,  and  recommenced  the  daily  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  first  passover  which  fell  in  U.'a  reign, 
was — albeit  a  month  after  the  appointed  season — 
celebrated  with  almost  unparalleled  pomp  for  full 
fourteen  days,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not 
only  of  Judah,  but  even  of  Israel.  Victorious  in  the 
wars  he  waged  with  the  Philistines,  and  relying  on 
an  Egyptian  alliance,  into  which  he  had  entered 


against  the  advice  of  Isaiah,  H.  dared  also  to  with- 
hold the  annual  tribute  imposed  by  Shabnanassar  in 
the  days  of  his  father:  whereupon,  aa  would  appear 
from  cuneiform  records,  Sargon,  Shalruanasaar's  suc- 
cessor, invaded  Jndca,  but  without  success.  When, 
however,  Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  bad  already  seized 
Lachiah,  or,  according  to  Chron.  and  Isaiah,  '  all  the 
fortresses'  of  Judea,  nothing  remained  for  H.  but 
to  ask  for  |>eace,  and  to  offer  any  ransom  that 
Sennacherib  might  deem  fit  to  impose.  Sennacherib 
took  an  enormous  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  for  which 
the  sacred  treasury  and  the  very  doors  of  the  temple 
were  laid  under  contribution :— perhaps  only  a 
stratagem  to  convince  the  conqueror  of  the  poverty 
of  the  royal  coffers.  It  is  a  moot-point  whether 
Sennacherib,  after  haviug  received  the  money 
intended  to  procure  tho  peace,  treacherously  marched 
upon  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  whether  he  continued 
his  march  to  Egypt,  aud  Wing  beaten  there  before 
Pelusium,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  his  return— which 
would  lie  equal"  to  a  second  invasion.  H.'s  effort* 
to  render  his  capital  impregnable  were  futile.  Sud- 
denly, however,  'an  Angel  of  the  Lord'  (explained 
variously  to  mean  the  plague,  an  earthquake, 
a  sudden  attack  by  Tirhaka,  or  the  Simoom) 
siew  during  ono  single  night  180,000  men  in  the 
Assyrian  ramp,  aud  Sennacherib  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  Whether  H.'s  illness—  'Shechin,'  ulcers, 
according  to  some,  or  the  plague,  aa  others  under- 
stand that  word — took  place  liefore  or  after  Senna- 
cherib's invasion,  is  not  fully  established  as  yet ; 
certain  it  is,  that  after  his  miraculous  recovery, 
indicated  to  him  by  the  retrograde  movements  of 
the  dial  he,  among  other  visits  of  congratulation, 
also  received  that  of  the  amltassadors  of  Merodach 
Baladon  (Mardocampados),  king  of  Babylon.  The 
latter— as  would  api»ear  front  the  Chahle.in  historian 
Bcrosus — was  at  that  time  bice  wise  tributary  to 
Assyria,  and  sent  the  embassy  with  a  view  to 
securing  H.'s  co-operation  against  the  common 
enemy.  H.,  imprudently  enough,  made  a  great 
display  of  his  treasures,  his  magazines,  and  arsenal* ; 
but  so  far  from  impressing  the  messengers  with  hia 
greatness,  he  only  kindled  in  Mcrodach  Baladon 
the  desire  to  possess  himself  of  all  these  things; 
and  the  later  Babylonian  invasion  endiug  in  the 
captivity,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  back  to  this 
act  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  He^ekiah. 

The  remainder  of  H.'s  life  was  passed  in  profound 
peace  and  prosperity,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  hia  attention  to  the  internal  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  fortification  of 
its  towns.  He  collected  great  treasures  and  executed 
many  highly  useful  works,  among  which  the  aque- 
ducts of  Jerusalem  take  a  foremost  place.  His  was 
also  the  golden  age  of  prophetic  poetry.  Besides 
Isaiah,  there  lived  in  his  time  the  prophets  Micah 
aud  Kahum.  From  a  passage  in  I'rov.  xxv.  1,  it 
would  also  appear  that  he  founded  a  society  of 
literati,  who  collected  aud  arranged  the  ancient 
documents  of  Hebrew  literature,  more  especially 
the  Proverbs  attributed  to  Solomon.  H.  himself 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order ;  witness  the  hymn  he 
compaied  after  his  recovery.  H.  died  at  the  age 
of  64  years,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh. 

The  Mishna  (Pea  4,  9)  enumerates  three  things 
for  which  H.  is  to  bo  praised,  aud  three  things  for 
which  ho  U  to  be  burned.  The  unworthy  burial 
of  his  father,  on  account  of  his  wickedness ;  the 
breaking  of  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatry ;  and  the  biding  of  a 
'book  of  medicaments'-  some  superstitious  work 
— are  the  three  good  deeds.  Hia  spoiling  the  doors 
of  the  temple,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Sennacherib ; 
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the  stopping  up  of  the  upper  Gihon  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  his  postponing  the  tint 
passover  for  a  month  (see  above),  are  his  three 
wicked  deeds. 

HIBERNATION  (from  hilxrnart,  to  pass  the 
winter)  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  express 
a  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  in  which  certain  animals 
— chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia — pass  the  winter 
season.  It  is  not  very  clearly  known  to  what 
extent  hibernation  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  l>ata,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  dormouse  are  the 
animals  which  in  this  country  present  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  term  hibernation  is  not  a  good  one,  because 
summer  heat  produces  in  some  animals  a  very 
similar  condition  to  that  which  winter  cold  produces 
in  others ;  and  hence  the  Germans  use  the  words 
Winttrachlaf  (winter  sleep)  and  Sommertchltif  (sum- 
mer sleep)  to  express  the  two  similar  if  not  identical 
conditions. 

The  following  are  the  most  marked  peculiarities' 
presented  by  bats,  hedgehogs,  and  dormice,  when  in 
a  state  of  perfect  hibernation: — The  respiration 
is  very  nearly  suspended,  as  is  shewn  (1),  by  the 
absence  of  all  detectablo  respiratory  acts ;  (2),  by 
tho  almost  entire  absence  of  any  change  in  the  air 
in  the  bell-jar  or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  placed 
during  tho  investigation  ;  (3),  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  temperature  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
(4),  by  the  capability  of  supj>orting,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  the  entire  privation  of  air.  The 
circulation  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
slowness.  In  an  observation  made-  bv  Dr  Marshall 
Hall,  the  heart  of  a  bat  was  observed  to  beat  only 
twenty-eight  times  in  the  miuute.  The  excretions 
are  very  scanty.  The  bat  is  observed  to  have 
scarcely  any  excretion  during  its  continued  lethargy. 
In  regard  to  the  n<wous  system,  sensation  and 
volition  are  quiescent,  but  reflex  or  excito-motary 
actions  are  very  readily  produced.  The  slightest 
touch  applied  to  one  of  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  or 
the  merest  shake  given  to  a  bat,  induces  one  or  two 
inspiratory  movements.  Dr  Marshall  Hall  made 
the  important  discovery  that,  while  the  respiration 
is  almost  totally  suspended,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  proportionally  augmented.  All  hibernating 
animals  instinctively  adopt  various  measures  to 
secure  themselves,  during  the  lethargic  period,  from 
sources  of  disturbance  and  excitement.  They  choose 
sheltered  and  retired  situations,  as  caves,  burrows,  I 
&c.  Some  form  themselves  nests ;  others  congre- 
gate together  in  large  numbers.  The  hedgehog  and 
dormouse  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball ;  the  bats 
group  together  in  clusters,  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  in  some  species  the  wings  are  spread,  so 
that  each  individual  embraces  and  shelters  its  neigh- 
bour. Revivcsccnoe  is  due  partly  to  the  return  of 
warmth,  but  mainly  in  all  probabdity  to  the  calls  of 
hunger.  The  return  of  the  respiration  and  animal 
heat  to  the  normal  standard  is  very  gradual. 

The  physiological  use  of  hibernation  is  doubtless 
to  enable  certain  animals  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  severe  winter  cold,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  insectivorous  animals)  the  deprivation  of  food. 
Before  the  period  of  hibernation,  a  large  amount 
of  fat  is  accumulated  in  the  organism,  and  this 
fat  constitutes  the  fuel  on  which  the  animal  lives 
and  supports  its  com]Htratively  trifling  best  during 
the  winter.  The  other  tissues  suffer  to  a  less 
extent,  and  the  total  lost  of  weight  is  sometimes 
nearly  40  per  cent. — a  proportion  lully  as  great  as 
that  which  is  usually  sustained  in  death  by  starva- 
tion. For  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
hibernation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Barkow,  Der 
Winleraddaf  nach  ttiner  Erscheinvmgen  im  Thiamkh 
dargesUlU  (Berlin,  1846). 

SJS 


HIBERNIA,  I  BERN  I  A,  IVERNIA,  also 
IKRNE,  names  by  which  Ireland  is  designated, 
in  the  classical  writers.  The  first  mention  of 
Ireland  in  ancient  times  occurs  in  a  poem 
on  the  Argonaiitic  exj>edition,  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Oq»heus,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  lirst  Darius.  Aristotle  speaks  of  two 
islands  situab-d  in  the  ocean  lteyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  'called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and 
Irrnz,  beyond  the  Celta?.'  Both  Diodonis  Siculus 
and  Stralx)  report  the  uatives  to  l>e  addicted  to 
cannibalism ;  but,  by  their  own  admission,  on 
insufficient  grounds.  Pomponius  Mela,  with  quite 
an  Irish  warmth  of  etd«gy,  declares  the  herbage 
to  be  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  who  feed  on  it 
sometimes  burst.  Pliny  repeats  this  statement, 
and  adds  that  the  Hibernian  mother  trains  her 
child  from  the  very  first  to  eat  food  from  the 
point  of  a  sword.  But  the  most  important  of  all 
classical  authorities  ou  H.  is  Ptolemy,  who  deserilies 
the  country,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  principal 
rivers,  promontories,  seaports,  and  inland  towns. 
The  island  was  never  conquered,  nor  even  explored, 
by  the  Romans.    See  Ireland. 

HIBI  SCUS,  a  genus  x>f  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Malra&tr,  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  sub-order 
distinguished  by  a  double  calyx  and  fruit  of  three  or 
more  many-seeded  carpels  united  into  a  many-celled 
capsule.  The  8[>ecics  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  some  of  them  trees  or  shrubs,  but  m<wt  of 
them  lar^e  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  very  beautiful.  H.  S>rrvicu*t 
sometimes  called  Althaea  //•«/«,  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Carniola,  has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  an 
ornamental  shrub,  and  proves  sufficiently  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Some  are  favourite 
hothouse  plants.  The  characteristic  inucilngiooua 
and  fibrous  properties  of  the  Malmo*r  arc  very 
strongly  developed  in  this  tribe.  //.  Ab'Imo^r.hvM 
[or  AMmoKhiu  eKulentuf)  so  al>ounds  in  mucilage, 
that  it  is  much  used  in  the  north-west  of  India 
for  clarifying  sugar.  Tho  fruit  of  II.  etnil<7itit4 
(or  AI>flmo*chu&  tmrnltn'm)  is  in  general  use  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  thickening  sonps, 
and  otherwise  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  called 
(Jowno,  Gonno,  and  Octiro  in  the  West  Indies ; 
Banwkai,  Kam-ttrat,  and  Dexroos  in  different 
parts  of  India ;  and  Bamxia  in  the  west  of 
Africa;  if  indeed  the  East  Indian  II.  Umf}[foliu* 
and  the  African  //.  liammia  are,  as  seems  probable, 
mere  varieties.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  soft 
herloceous  stem,  3—5  feet  high,  crenate  leaves, 
axillary  Bulphur-coloured  flowers,  anil  pyramidal, 
somewhat  podlike  caiwulcs.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  in 
an  unripe  state.  It  is  generally  much  esteemed, 
but  is  disliked  by  some  on  account  of  its  viscidity. 
It  enters,  as  an  important  mgredient,  into  the 
pepper-pot  of  the  West  Ladies.  The  ripe  seeds  are 
sometimes  used  in  soups  as  barley.  The  Wrk  of 
//.  tiliaceut — a  tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  very 
thick  bole — so  abounds  in  mucilage,  that  by  chewing 
it  tho  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  obtain 
nourishment  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  tree,  the 
Bo  la  of  Bengal — supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Mono  or  Mohact  of  the  West  Iudies  (//.  arboreut) 
—  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  and  the  wood  being  light,  tough,  and 
durable,  is  much  used  for  many  purpose*.  The 
bark  is  very  fibrous,  and  cordage  and  matting  are 
made  of  the  fibre  in  various  tropical  countries. 
Many  other  sitecies  yield  fibres,  some  of  them 
coarse,  some  of  them  line  and  beautiful,  which  are 
used  in  different  countries ;  but  the  most  important 
in  this  respect  is  //.  eanuabinus,  the  Am  bare* 
Ulmp  and  Djcckaxxe  Hemi-  of  W  us  tern  India, 
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called  PAi.t'MiOO  at  Madras,  and  Maesta  Pact  in 
Bengal ;  a  plaut  very  generally  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  India,  although  uowheru  to  a  great  extent 
It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  straight 
unbranching  stem,  3  -7  feet  high.  The  fibre  is  not 
•o  strong  as  hemp,  and  is  useful  only  fur  ropes  and 
coarse  fabrics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  man)' 
species  of  H.  might  be  found  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. — H.  Sahdariffa  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  warm  countries,  on  account  of  its 
calyx,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becomes  fleshy, 
and  acquires  a  very  pleasant  acidity.  It  is  much 
used  for  making  tarts  and  jelly,  and  a  decoction  of 
it,  sweetened  and  fermented,  affords  a  refreshing 
beverage,  well  known  in  the  West  ludie*  as  SorrH 
Cool  Drink,  the  plant  being  called  Red  Sorrel.  //. 


-hut  (or  AMmosrhi 


rhatus),  sometimt 


called  Mnuc  Skki>,  another  plant  common  iu  widely 
separated  tropical  countries,  is  cultivated  for  its 
Seeds,  which  have  a  fragrance  between  that  of 
musk  and  that  of  amber.  They  are  much  used 
by  perfumers,  and  are  called  Amltrttte  or  Gruim>« 
a  A  mbrftte.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia  they  are  mixed 
with  coffee,  and  stimulant  and  stomachic  qualities 
are  ascribed  to  them.  The  petals  of  //.  XomSiimisis 
are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  staiu 
their  eyebrows  and  their  shoes  black. 

HI  CCUP,  or  HICCOUGH,  consists  of  sudden 
short  convulsive  inspirations,  attended  with  a  pecu- 
liar sound  produced  iu  the  larynx,  and  immediately 
followed  by  expiration.  The  movement*  concerned 
in  the  production  of  hiccup  are  a  s|iasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
constriction  in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  ]>ecu- 
liar  sound,  and  limits  the  amount  of  air  inspired. 
These  convulsive  inspirations  commonly  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a 
few  seconds.  The  paroxysm  may  last  ouly  a  few 
minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days ;  in  the 
last-named  case,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  from 
the  exhaustion  which  it  causes,  but  usually  it  merely 
excites  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  slight, pain  about 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 

A  debilitated  state  of  the  system  predisposes  to 
hiccup.  In  those  predisposed  to  it,  any  gastric 
derangement,  as  emptiness,  or  over-distention  of 
the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  cold  water,  excessive 
acidity,  Ac,  will  provoke  it  Certain  diseases  arc- 
frequently  attended  by  hiccup. 

When  the  attack  is  Blight,  it  may  often  )>e  stopped 
by  making  a  very  full  inspiration,  and  then  holding 
the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  the  diaphragm  beiug 
thus  held  in  a  stato  of  voluntary  contraction.  Strong 
pressure,  as  a  belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist, 
will  sometimes  give  relief.  In  more  obstinate  caseB, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  camphor,  niu.«k,  &c, 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  combination  of  camphor  and 
chloroform,  and  the  frequent  swallowing  of  small 
rounded  piece*  of  ice,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
remedies. 

HICKES,  Ceo  roe,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  . 
divine  and   philologist,  was  born  at  Ncwaham, 
Yorkshire,  Juno  20,  1642.    He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1664  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  j 
In  1665  he  passed  M.A.,  and  in  1666  was  admitted 
into  orders.    In  1676  he  became  chaplain  to  John, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom,  in   1077,  ho  accom- 
panied to  Edinburgh.     In  16"8  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.I),  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1679  from  that  of  Oxford.    In  1682  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  the 
following  year  made  dean  of  Worcester.  Refusing 
at  the  revolution  to  take  the  oaths  to    King  | 
William  HI.,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices. 
In  1693  he  was  sent  with  a  list  of  the  nonjnring  | 


clergy  to  the  exiled  king  at  St  Germaina,  and  iu 
1694  was  consecrated  by  a  prelate  of  his  own 
party  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford.  His  publi- 
cations in  controversial  and  practical  divinity  are 
numerous.  His  greatest  work,  entitled  Thesaurus 
Orammatitt)-CrUkut  et  Archuologicut  Liuyuarum 
VrUrum  SeftUntrionaliuia,  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1705,  3  vols.  fol.    He  died  December  15,  1715. 

HI'CKORY  (Carga).  a  genus  of  trees  formerly 
included  among  Walnuts  (Juylam).  The  Hickories 
are  exclusively  North  American.  They  arc  large 
and  beautiful  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  70  or 
80  feet,  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  timber  of  all 
of  them  is  very  heavy,  strong,  and  tenacious,  but 
decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture, 
and  is  said  to  be  pecubarly  liable  to  injury  from 
worms.  Great  quantities  of  H.  are  used  to  make 
hoops  for  casks.  It  is  much  used  for  handspikes. 
Musket-stocks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handles  of  whips, 
large  screws,  ftc,  are  made  of  it  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species 
are  excellent  eating,  and  much  resemble  walnuts. 
— C.  alba,  the  Shkll-barK  or  Shag-bark  H.,  so 
called  from  its  shaargy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long 
narrow  plates,  yields  the  common  hicitmj-nnt  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  also  known  as 
the  Kitty  Thomas  J?uL  It  abounds  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  are  often  20 
inches  long.  The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request, 
and  are  sometimes  exjiorted.  The  shell  is  thin  bu/ 
hard,  the  kernel  sweet  An  oil,  which  is  used  bj 
the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food,  is  obtained  from 
it  by  pounding  and  boding.— C.  sulcata,  the  Thick 
Shell-bark  H.,  a  very  similar  tree,  abounding  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has 
a  nut  with  a  thick  yellowish  shell,  which  is  often 
brought  to  market  in  America,  under  the  names  of 
Springfield  Nut  and  Gloucester  Nut— C.  oliwformu 
yields  the  Pacane,  or  Pecan  Nut,  sometimes  called 
the  Illinois  Nut—Other  sjtecies  yield  the  Mocker 
Nit,  Pio  Ni  t,  and  Bitter  Ni  t. 

HICKS,  Ei.ias,  a  celebrated  American  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  March  19,  1748.  His  gifts  were  early 
recognised  by  the  society,  ami  at  the  age  of  1T7  he 
had  become  a  well-known  preacher,  and  for  many 
years  travel  led  through  the  States  and  Cauada.  His 
unitarianism,  or  denial  of  the  ibvinity  of  Christ  and 
a  vicarious  atonement,  brought  him  into  disfavour 
with  orthodox  Friends ;  but  he  preached  his  own 
views  with  jwrseverance,  and  at  the  age  of  80  still 
travelled  and  preached.  The  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  schism  of  the  society  into  two  divisions, 
popularly  known  as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  Quakers, 
lie  died  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  February  27,  1830. 
See  Elias  H's  Journal  of  his  Life  and  Labour* 
(Philadelphia,  182S). 

HIDA'LGO  (Spanish,  in  Portuguese,  FidaUjo  ;  a 
word  derived  by  some  from  hijo  del  Goto,  '  sou  of 
a  Goth,'  implying  purity  of  descent  and  by  others 
from  hijo  de  a'tr/itno,  4  son  of  somebody')  is  the  title 
of  a  class  of  the  lower  nobibty  in  Spain. 

HI  ERA  PI'CRA,  or  HOLY  BITTER,  once  a 
highly  iiopular  remedy,  and  still  much  employed  in 
domestic  medicine,  and  in  veterinary  practice,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  of  powdered  aloes  and  oue 
part  of  canella.  It  is  identical  with  the  officinal 
preparation  known  as  Pulvis  Alucs  cum  Cotu-lld. 
The  principal  objection  to  its  use  as  a  purgative 
medicine  is,  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  aloes  is 
not  concealed  by  the  canella ;  and  that,  like  aloetic 
preparations  generally,  it  is  liable  to  cause  irritation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 

HIERA'CIUM.   See  Hay 
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HI'ERARCHY  (Gr.  hkros,  sacred,  and  archo,  to 
govern),  the  name  used  by  theological  writers  to 
designate  the  whole  sacred  governing  and  minister- 
ing taidy  in  the  church,  distributed  according  to  its 
several  gradations.  The  word,  in  it*  istrict  accept- 
ation, is,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  those  Christian  communities 
which  retain  the  prelatical  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  the  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  order 
and  gradation.  In  considering  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
well-known  distinction  of  order  and  of  jurisdiction. 
I.  Considered  under  the  head  of  order,  the  hierarchy 
embraces  all  the  various  orders  or  classes  of  sacred 
ministers  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
directing  the  public  worship,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  discharging  the  various  other  office* 
connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
these  are  of  two  kiuds— the  orders  directly  insti- 
tuted by  divine  authority,  and  those  established 
by  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  Theologians  commonly 
distinguish  a  hierarchy  of  divine  right,  and  a  hier- 
archy of  ecclesiastical  right  (1.)  The  first  includes 
the  three  ranks  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Tbo 
bishops  are  believed,  as  successors  of  the  apostles, 
to  have  inherited  the  integrity  ot  the  Christian 
priesthood.  The  order  of  episcopate,  however,  is 
not  believed  to  bo  a  distinct  order  from  that  of 
priesthood,  but  only  a  fidler  and  entirely  unre- 
stricted form  of  that  order.  In  all  that  regards 
what  Catholics  believe  to  be  the  Christian  sacrifice 
of  the  cucharist,  they  hold  that  the  priest  possesses 
the  same  powcre  of  order  with  the  bishop  ;  but  he 
cannot  confer  the  sacrament  of  orders,  nor  can  ho 
validly  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop.  The  office  of  deacons  is,  to  serve  as  heliv- 
mates  of  the  priests  and  bishops,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  cucharist  and  baptism,  and  in 
the  relief  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  faithful  (Acts  vi.  1,  and  foil.}. 
(2.)  To  the  three  ranks  thus  primitively  instituted, 
several  others  have  been  added  by  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  See  Orders,  Minor.  IL  The  hier- 
archy of  jurisdiction  directly  regards,  and  is  founded 
upon,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  it  com- 
prises not  only  all  the  successive  degrees  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  derived  from  the  greater  or  less 
local  extension  of  the  several  spheres  within  which 
Buch  governing  authority  is  limited— lieginuing  with 
the  pope  as  primate  of  the  universal  church,  and 
extending  to  the  patriarchs  as  ruling  their  several 
patriarchates,  the  primates  in  the  several  kingdoms 
as  national  churches,  and  the  metropolitans  or 
archbishop  within  their  respective  proviuces ; — but 
also,  although  less  properly,  the  ecclesiastical  grades 
which,  although  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
attached  to  them,  arc  more  directly  honorary 
in  their  nature,  as  those  of  the  cardiualate,  the 
archipresbyterate,  and  the  archidiaconate. 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  with  the  office  of  the 
episcopate,  the  theory  of  a  hierarchical  gradation  of 
rank  and  of  authority  has  been  retained.  The 
Anglican  hierarchy  comprises  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  In  the  Scottish  Church  it  in  of  course 
unknown,  as  it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches  ;  while  those  Lutheran 
communities  which  have  retained  or  have  revived 
the  title  of  bishop,  concede  little  to  the  office  which 
oau  Vic  considered  as  imparting  to  the  distinction  of 
grades  in  the  ministry  which  it  imports  a  strict 
hierarchical  character.  The  Lutheran  bishop  has 
little  lieyond  bis  brother-ministers,  except  the  right 
to  bear  certain  insignia,  and  the  first  place  in  the 
consistories. 

In  the  well-known  work,  The  Celestial  Hierarchy, 


falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
hierarchy  includes  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the 
various  orders  of  angels  as  his  ministering  spirits. 

HIERA'TIC  WRITING.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

HI'ERO  I.,  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his 
brother  Gelon  in  the  year  478  B.C.  The  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  naval  victory 
gained  by  his  fleet  and  that  of  the  Cumani  over  the 
Etruscans  in  474,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  their 
supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  the  year  472, 
Throsidteus,  who  had  meanwhile  become  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  was  conquered  by  Hiero.  H.  himself 
was  Violent  and  rapacious,  far  inferior  in  character 
to  his  brother  Gelon.  His  love  of  poetry,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  entertained  poets  like  Simonidet, 
yEschylus,  Bacchylides,  and  1'mdar  at  his  court, 
have  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  overestimated. 

HIERO  IL,  king  of  Syracuse  (269—214  B.C.), 
was  the  son  of  a  noble  Syracusan  named  Hierocles. 
During  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  Sicily,  after 
the  retreat  of  King  Pyrrhua,  275  B.c,  IL  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  first  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  then  elected  king.  He 
joined  the  Carthaginians  in  besieging  Messana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Roman  consul,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blockaded.  In  263,  seeing  himself  threatened  by 
a  large  army  under  Manius  Valerius  Maximus, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  he  proved  so  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  that  in  248  peace  was  permanently 
established.  If.  himself  visited  Rome  in  237,  on 
which  occasion  he  presented  the  Roman  peoplo 
with  200,000  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  second  Punic 
War  he  likewise  proved  himself  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  supported  them  with  money  and 
troops,  especially  after  their  defeat  at  the  lake  of 
Thrasymeue,  wlien  the  golden  statues  of  the  goddess 
of  Victory,  weighing  320  j>ounds,  which  he  sent  to 
Rome,  were  welcomed  as  a  good  omen.  He  died 
about  the  year  216,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  His 
son  Gelon  having  died  before  him,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Ifieronymus.  H.,  by  his  clemency, 
wisdom,  and  simplicity,  had  gained  the  affections  of 
the  Syracusans,  who  refused  on  several  occasions 
to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  kingly  office.  He 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  his  laws  res)>ecting  the  tithe  of 
corn,  &c  (Lege*  Jfiervnica),  were  still  in  force  in 
the  country  in  Cicero's  time.  He  was  likewise 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  particularly  architecture.  In 
these  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  war- 
like machines,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  and 
relative  Archimedes. 

HIE'ROCLES,  a  common  name  among  the 
Greeks.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  was  H., 
the  Nco-Platonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  and  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  is  usually  reckoned  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Warren  (Lend. 
1742).  Of  H.'s  history  we  know  nothing.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are—  On  Providence,  rate,  and  the. 
Harmony  between  the  Divine  Government  ami  Man* 
Freewill ;  of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  Photius,  and  published  by  Morclli 
(Paris,  1593  and  1597).  Another  ethical  work  of  his. 
On  Justice,  Jievermce  of  the  God*,  and  the  Domestic 
and  Social  Virtues,  ia  known  to  us  from  a  number  of 
extracts  in  Stolna-us.  There  is  also  a  work  called 
A  stria  ('a  collection  of  jests  and  ludicrous  stones') 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  belong 
to  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Hierocles.  This 
and  the  previous  works  are  contained  in  Pearson  and 
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Needham's  Commentary  on  Pythagoras  (Cambridge, 
1709). 

HIEROGLYPHICS  (literally  meaning  sacred 
sculptures),  a  term  applied  to  those  representations 
of  natural  or  artificial  objects  used  to  expre&j  lan- 
guage, especially  those  M'bich  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Mexicans  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
term  hieroglyph  would,  however,  be  more  correctly 
applied  to  these  figures.  The  number  of  those  used  > 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  probably  about  KKH), 
and  by  their  mean*  they  were  enabled  to  express 
all  the  ideas  n-quircd  with  correctness,  clearness, 
and  facility.  They  consist  of  representations  of 
celestial  bodies,  the  human  form  and  its  parts  in 
various  attitudes,  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  works  of 
art  and  attire,  and  fantastic  forms.  These  were 
either  engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface 
on  the  public  monuments  and  objects  of  hard 
materials  suited  for  the  glyptic  art,  or  else  traced  in 
outline  with  a  reed  pen  on  papyri,  wood,  slices  of 
stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  indeed,  wrote 
from  a  palette  or  canon  called  ]#s,  with  pens,  Iruih, 
from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  aud  a  red  mineral 
ink.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  some- 
times sculptured  and  plain  ;  at  others,  decorated 
with  colours,  either  one  simple  tone  for  all  the 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  then  called  monochrome  ;  or 
else  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colours,  and  then 
called  polychrome;  and  those  painted  on  coffins 
and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced  out,  and 
then  coloured  in  detail.  On  the  papyri  and  some 
few  inferior  material*,  they  are  simply  sketched 
in  outline,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  The 
hieroglyphs  arc  arranged  in  iieqtendicular  columns, 
separated  by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed 
in  a  sporadic  manner  in  the  area  of  the  picture  to 
which  they  refer.  Sometimes  all  these  modes  of 
arrangement  are  found  together.  One  peculiarity  is 
at  once  discernible,  that  all  the  animals  and  repre- 
sentations face  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are 
combined  into  a  text;  and  when  mixed  np  with 
reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  figures  to  which  they  are  attached.  When 
thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs  resemble 
a  MS.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an 
illumination,  and  they  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable 
impression  on  the  iqiectator.  They  are  written  very 
square,  the  spaces  are  neatly  and  carefully  iiaeked, 
so  as  to  leave  no  naked  appearance  of  hack- 
ground.  Generally,  they  are  to  be  read  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  face,  and  the  lines  follow 
in  the  same  succession,  but  many  exceptions  occur, 
in  which  they  follow  the  reverse  order,  whether 
written  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  this  at  all 
periods. 

The  hieroglyphs,  in  their  nature,  are  divided 
into  two  great  c\xm»~Jdfograph«,  or  those  which 
represent  ideas ;  and  Phonetic*,  or  those  which 
express  sounds.  No  doubt,  at  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  language,  ideographs  only  were 
employed ;  hut  the  earliest  known  monuments, 
which  ascend  to  the  3d  dynasty  alx>ve  2000  years 
B.C.,  are  filled  with  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  shewing 
that  at  that  early  period  the  principle  of  writing 
sounds  had  been  completely  developed.  These 
hieroglyphs,  at  the  most  developed  period  of  the 
language,  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  texts. 
The  ideographs  are  divided  into  two  classes— the 
si  in  pie  ideographs,  or  those  which  express  one  idea; 
and  the  determinatives,  which  are  used  to  indicate 
many.  In  all  instances,  these  ideographs  are  occasion- 
ally found  preceded  by  phonetic  groups,  which  give 
the  sound  of  the  idea  they  are  intended  to  express 
in  the  written  language;  the  simple  ideographs 
being  found  only  preceded  by  one  group;  while 


the  determinatives  are  preceded  by  many.  The  pure 
ideographs  are  of  various  classes  :  first,  those  repre- 
senting the  object  directly,  as  ,  a  dog,  uhar,  to 
express  the  idea  dog ;  secondly,  those  metaphorically 
conveying  the  required  meaning,  as  *^ ,  a  woman 

beating  a  tambourine  to  indicate  'joy,'  in  which  ths 
action  indicates  the  effect  produced ;  thirdly,  that 
in  which  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 

some  object  possessing  it,  as  a  jackal,  to 

indicate  'cunning' or 'craft;' a  v  flaming  censer, 
to  signify  *  incense.'  Or  the  direct  action  was  often 
represented ;  as  a  bird  fishing  f^T  ,  to  express  ths 

idea  of  fishing  in  general.  Such  a  mode  of  depicting 
ideas  in  detail  was  only  suited  for  elaborate  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  number  of  ideographs  required  to 
express  all  ideas,  would  have  been  so  many  as  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and 
to  have  obscured  the  comprehension  of  the  reader. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  idea- 
graph*,  a  certain  number  of  these  hieroglyphs  wero 
used  to  express  more  ideas  than  one  in  the  prin. 
cipal  classes  of  thought.    Thus,        ,  a  seated  man, 

originally  employed  to  signify  man,  was  applied  to 
all  relationshqw,  functions,  and  offices  of  men,  a* 
at/,  father;  *?n,  brother;  nur,  governor;  hentw.ter 
priest ;  bai,  labourer :  the  special  meaning  which  it 
conveyed  being  shewn  by  the  phonetic  groups  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  same  way,  all  leasts  or  objects 
made  of  leather  were  expressed  by  a  skin,  *P ;  all 
precious  stones  or  objects  made  of  the  same  by  a 
ring,  O ;  all  actions  of  locomotion  by  -/^,  two  let;  a 
in  the  act  of  walking;  and  all  actions  in  which  the 
arms  were  used  by  > — I ,  an  arm  holding  a  stick. 
The  number  of  these  signs  may  be  computed  at 
about  175,  and  they  resemble  in  their  use  those 
of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  in  which,  although  to 
a  more  limited  extent,  the  leading  classes  of  thought 
were  determined  by  a  character  prefixed  to  the 
phonetic  group  giving  the  particular  idea.  Thus,  in 
the  Assyrian,  all  names  of  men  are  preceded  by 
T  ,  a  single  upright  wedge ;  all  countries  by  f 
three  wedges  disposed  obliquely  ;  and  names  of 
horned  cattle  by  the  group  of  five  wedges  ]^].  In 

the  Egyptian  system,  however,  the  determinatives 
are  always  placed  after  the  phonetic  groups,  and 
are  more  numerous.  The  Chinese  system  of  writing 
approaches  still  more  closely  to  the  Egyptian, 
242  railicals,  as  they  are  called,  bnt  really  deter* 
minatives,  being  placed  after  other  groups  and 
symbols,  which  indicate  the  special  idea  intended. 
In  this  last  language,  the  radicals  are  generally 

placed  to  the  left,  as         »  haou,  •  good,'  in  which 

the  radical  is  ^£ ,  neu,  '  a  woman,'  except  in 

those  instances  in  which  they  enclose  the  phonetio 
or  special  groups.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
every  word  not  expressing  an  abstract  idea,  as 
the  verb  to  be,  or  the  grammatical  forms,  and 
pronouns,  is  accomjianied  by  its  determinative,  and  is 
incomplete  without  it  Ihe  genius  of  the  writing 
is  that  the  phonetics  and  ideographs  mutually 
explain  each  other.  Sometimes,  imWd,  by  a  kind  of 
redundant  pleonasm,  the  determinatives  are  placed 
after  the  special  ideographs,  as  f|T>,  the  three  rings 
of  metal  after  the  cape  used  to  express  gold  and 
silver;         the  three  flowers  after  the  lily,  to  signify 
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lily;  and  the  skin  after  the  goat,  to  mean 

goat.  The  phonetic  portion  of  the  hieroglyphs  con- 
sists, at  the  best  period  of  writing, of  ft  limited  number 
of  signs,  about  I'M),  employed  an  a  ayllabarium  ;  and 
although  the  term  alphaliet  has  beeu  often  used  in 
speaking  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  pure  alphabet  existed  till  a  later  period, 
when  the  Phoenicians  invented  a  purely  alphabetic 
system,  suppressing  the  vowels,  which  the  Greeks 
still  further  improved  by  reintroducing  them  into 
their  graphic  system,  and  so  brought  to  j>erfec- 
tion  the  invaluable  invention  of  alphabetic  writing, 
at  once  concise,  compendious,  and  complete.  But 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  comprise  two  classes  of 
syllabi.".-*  thos"'  ending  with  vowels,  or  the  so-called 
alphabetic^,  and  those  ending  with  consonants  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  monosyllables  and  polysyllables. 
As  the  monosyllables  enter  into  the  eomj>osition  of 
the  polysyllabic  groups,  it  is  evident  that  they  arc 
older  than  the  bilit*»ral  or  dissyllabic  hieroglyphs. 
The  s|M»koii  language  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  origin- 
ally consisted  of  monosyllables,  which  were  subse- 
quently euriched  by  agglomeration,  ami  combined 
into  buiteral  and  triliteral  roots.  Several  of  these 
monosyllabic  words  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
language  to  the  Optic,  as  ah,  a  lamb  ;  au,  a  cow ; 
mau,  a  lion;  ru,  the  sun  ;  pr,  the  heaven.  Numerous 
words  of  this  class  may  still  be  traced  as  the  roots 
of  the  more  ancient  language,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
only  a  few  of  the  most  manageable  cmdd  be  selected 
for  "the  combined  purposes  of  sound  and  writing.  In 
aomu  itmtanees,  two  or  more  seem  to  have  Vn?«n 
selected  for  tho  same  sounds,  in  order  to  suit  the 
style  of  writing,  horizontal  or  vertical  signs  Wing 
required  for  the  careful  packing  of  the  groups  in  the 
texts.  Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  l>ear  in  mind 
that  each  of  these  hieroglyphs  of  the  first  phonetic 
division  represents  a  monosyllable,  of  which  it  repre- 
sents the  whole  by  itself  considered  as  the  initial, 
but  that  it  was  always  capable  of  having  the  vowel 
hieroglyph  which  followed  the  initial  placed  after 
it,  and  that  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  Egyptian 
writing,  this  was  generally  the  case,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  signs.  This  linal  vowel  is,  however, 
generally  omitted  in  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  is  said 
to  be  inJurent,  or  ought  to  he  pronounced  in  the 
first  hieroglyph.  Tho  alphabetic  syllabariuin  is  as 
follows : 


a  calf,  KHu,  or 


(  a  calf 
j  Au. 


m 

a  stand,  Qa. 

top  of  quiver,  Sa. 

a  goose,  Sa. 

a  woof,  Sa. 

1 

ft  roc<i|  bo* 

a  bolt,  Su. 

r  i 

back    of  chair, 

S(en  or  -et). 

T.TiT 

a  garden,  SHa. 

part  of  dress,  8  Ha. 

a  pool,  SHL 

1 

a  spindle,  Ta. 

a  hand,  TL 

twisted  cord,  TL 

a  muller,  Tu. 

> 

a  duckling,  UL 

a  twisted  cord,  Ui 

I 

J 

%> 
1 

? 

rn 


an  eagle,  Ao. 
an  arm,  Ao. 
a  reed,  Au. 

Ba. 


a  leg,  Bu. 
a  cerastes,  FL 

an  eaglet,  Ga. 
avaae,Ga. 
a  viper,  GL 

leg  of  a  stool,  Ha. 

a  house,  Ha. 

a  papyrus  plant, 


) 

II 

w 


(  fore-part  of  lion, 
{  HU. 

twisted  cord,  HL 
a  tusk,  Hu. 
a  club,  Hu. 

two  reeds,  Iu. 

two  oblique 
strokes,  Iu, 

a  bowl,  Ka. 

|  leaf  of  water-lily, 


fish, 


KHa. 
a  sieve,  KHL 


a  garment,  KHu, 
or  Au. 

a  lion,  Ru,  or  Lu. 

{  a  mouth,  Lu,  or 
1  Ru. 

f  a  pen,  Ma. 

0  a  weight,  Ma. 

d  a  hole,  Ma. 
an  owl,  Mu. 

"'^^  a  vulture,  Mu. 

  a  water-line,  Na. 

^  a  red  crown,  Na. 

3  a  vase,  Nu. 

><.  agooae  flying,  Pa. 

■  a  shutter,  Pu. 

a  a  knee,  Qa, 


This  comprises  all  the  signs  which  may  be  considered 
alphalie-tic  in  their  nature,  at  the  best  period,  or 
from  the  4th  to  the  21st  dynasty,  when  a  revolution 
took  place  in  the  mode  of  writing,  and  alxnit  90  addi- 
tional signs,  taken  from  the  ideographs  and  syllabic*, 
were  added  to  the  preceding  aJithat>otic,  and  used 
indiscriminately—  not,  indeed,  all  at  once,  but  by 
gradual  introductions,  from  the  21st  dynasty  till  tho 
2d  c.  A.  T>.  Nor  are  all  the  signs  of  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  equal  antiquity,  or  as  much  used  as 
others.    As  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  vowels,  it 

may  be  observed  that  |  A,  the  commonest,  is  often 

written  with  its  complement  ^  u  after  it,  as 
|%  Au,  and  that  ^  is  indifferently  expressed 

with  \v  »  >»  ^I*         Ha.   Of  the  three  forma 

of  the  A,  tho  first  expresses  the  aspirate,  the 
second  tho  nasal,  and  the  third  the  soft  breathing. 
Besides,  too,  their  linal  complement,  the  initial  sound, 
especially  of  consonants,  probably  of  thosie  newly 
introduced  into  the  system,  was  place*!  before  them, 
to  explain  their  use.    Thus  S  was  often  written 

7^  N«,  preceded  by  A',  and  followed  by  «,  and 

others  in  the  like  manner.  The  consideration  of  the 
signs  that  precede  and  follow  after,  indeed  deter- 
mines the  sonal  value  of  certain  hieroglyphics  which 
are  thus  encased  and  explained  by  other  phonetics. 

The  syllables  are  constructed  on  the  same 
plan.  They  consist  of  an  initial  hieroglyph,  which  ia 
capable  of  expressing  by  itself  the  whole  syllable, 

as  J-  Am,  f  Her,  but  which  take  after  them 

their  inherent  consonant  or  complement,  as 
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AM,  J  HER,  and  are 


preceded  by  their 


initial  complement,  as  f  -J-         I  JT^ .  The 


se  are 


more  numerous  than  the  alphabetico-syllabic  class, 
and  are  as  commonly  used  in  the  texts.  The  lan- 
guage bad  impressed  ujxm  it  by  this  mode  of  w  riting 
a  certain  ideographic  character,  which  it  retained, 
certain  woribi  being  .  >nly  written  by  certain  syllahics, 
and  the  use  of  the  two  syllabaries  was  by  no  means 
promiscuous,  the  examples  of  different  iiuhIcs  of 
grouping  the  same  word  Wing  abnormal,  anil  refer- 
able only  to  long  intervals  of  time.  For  although 
several  hundred  papyri  exist  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  no  two  are  written  precisely  alike,  yet 
the  greatest  differences  will  he  observable  in  those 
w  hich  are  similar  texts,  written  at  long  intervals  of 
time  from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  seme  latitude 
prevails  in  the  writing  of  certain  words  and  proper 
hieroglyphs  which  apj>ear  in  the 
f  others  are  called 


nanu  s,  anil  tl 
corresjiouiling  places  o 


itirxints  or 


homuphoiu-t.  Sometimes  the  same  proper  name  is 
represented  by  six  different  groups  of  hieroglyphs, 
yet  they  could  only  have  been  pronounced  in 
one  way,  as  they  represent  the  same  name,  and 
the  different  hieroglyphs  are  consequently  only 
interchanged  to  express  the  same  sounds. 

Tin;  luiHjuage  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to 
the  Coptic,  the  form  which  it  assumed  al«»ut  the 
3d  c,  A.  I>.,  when  the  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by 
letters  borrowed  from  the  demotic  or  popular  cursive 
hand  of  the  jieriod,  &u|KTsedcd  the  demotic  and 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing.  This  language,  ext  inct 
only  as  spoken  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
(see  Coptic),  differs  considerably  from  the  monu- 
mental texts,  having  been  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  but  this 
contains,  as  its  liase,  the  old  language  of  the  country 
—a  tongue  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  Semitic 
dialects,  but  in  others  of  a  construction  which  may 
be  called  Hamitic,  or  allied  to  the  African.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  is, 
that  the  verbal  root  l<oth  of  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  dual 
and  plural  are  made  by  (Misttlxes,  the  cases  of 
the  mums  formed  by  prepositions,  and  the  tenses 
of  the  verbs  by  the  prelixing  of  the  declined 
abstract  auxiliary  verbs,  Au,  An,  or  Khe]ter,  to 
be  ;  or  by  the  affixing  of  the  pronouns  «,  i;  t,  /, 
*.  run,  ten,  ten,  preceded  by  prepositions,  to  the 
verbal  roots.  The  pronouns  are  either  detached 
and  prefixed  or  affixed,  and  the  im  positions  are 
either  simple  or  compouud ;  many  remarkable  forms 
of  the  last  class  existing  in  the  language.  There  is 
a  great  vagueness  in  their  employment,  and  their 
meaning  is  often  abnormal,  and  only  detiued  by 
the  context. 

Considered  as  the  most  ancient  written  language, 
the  hieroglyphs  throw  great  light  upon  comparative 
philology,  the  relativo  autiquity  of  various  words 
and  locutions,  the  general  construction  of  language 
itself,  and  the  development  of  picture-writing  into 
the  abstract  ciphers  of  sound,  called  letters.  A 
great  portion  of  the  words  are  similar  to  the  Semitic, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  :  thus  iuma,  the  sea, 
is  like  the  Hebrew  yam;  ivi/,  an  ape,  like  </of. 
The  majority  are,  of  course,  purely  Coptic;  but 
at  the  period  of  the  19th  dynasty,  or  al>out  1300 
B.  C,  many  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Aramaic  words 
were  introduced  into  the  language  by  the  progress 
of  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  East,  and  such  words 
as  bata  for  li'th,  a  house,  makaturu  for  Migdui,  a 
tower,  and  others,  appear;  they  are,  however, 
rare  and  few  in  number  compared  to  the  body 
of  the  language.    Many  other  words  appear  to  be 


Indo-Germanic,  The  literature  will  he  fotuid  under 
the  word  Papyri's. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  Utter  Mciru, 
or  '  divine  words,'  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  called  tho 
scribe  of  the  gods,  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs. 
Pliny  attributes  their  invention  to  Menon.  The 
literature  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  fact  called 
Hermaic  or  Hermetic,  on  account  of  its  supjiosod 
divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant, 
although  universally  employed  by  the  saeerdotal 
and  instructed  classes.  To  foreign  nations,  tho 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses 
is  supposed  to  have  l>ecn  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  them  [Philo,  vita  Moysis) ;  but  Joseph  is 
described  as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through 
interpreters,  and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  hiero- 
glyphic writing.  The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on 
the  coast  as  early  as  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  do  not  apj>ear 
to  have  jiosscssed  more  than  a  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  the  language ;  and  although  Solon,  538 
|  It.  C,  is  said  to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrine*  at 
Sebennytus  and  Heliopolis,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  are  said  to  have  l>ecn  derived  from 
Egypt,  these  sages  could  only  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  from  interpretations  of  hieroglyph io 
writings.'  Hecata-ua  (521  B.  a)  and  Herodotus'  (456 
n.  c),  who  visited  Egypt  in  their  travels,  obtained 
from  similar  sources  the  information  they  have 
afforded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  tho 
country.  J'emoeritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  about  ths 
same  period  (459  B.  C),  had  described  both  tho 
Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cunei- 
form,  but  his  work  has  disappeared.  After  tho 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  rulers 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  language  and  history 
of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  keeper  of 
the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  Manetho,  the  high- 
priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts  of  tho 
national  chronology  anil  history  from  hieroglyphic 
sources.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  one  Cha-remon,  the  keeper  of  the  library 
at  the  Serapa-um,  had  draw  n  up  a  dictionary  of  the 
hieroglyphs  ;  and  both  Ibodorus  and  Strabo  men- 
tion them,  and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later 
under  the  empire,  gives  the  account  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  trauslated  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
to  (iermanicus ;  but  after  his  time,  the  knowledge 
of  them  beyond  Egypt  itself  was  exceedingly  limited, 
and  does  not  reanpear  till  the  3d  and  subsequent 
centuries  a.  D.,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Arumi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  who  cites  the  translation  of  ono 
of  the  oltelisks  at  Rome  by  one  Hcnnapiou,  and  by 
Julius  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  life 
of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another.  Heliudorus, 
a  novelist  who  flourished  400  A.  u.,  describes  a  hiero- 
glyphic letter  written  by  Queen  Candace  (iv.  8). 
The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (211  A.I>.),  who  mentions  tho 
symbolical  and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  eyriologio 
nature  of  hieroglyphics.  Porphyry  (304  A.D  j  divides 
them  also  into  ca'nologic  or  phonetic,  and  anigmatio 
or  symbolic.  Horapollo  or  Horus-  A  polios,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  5<H)  A.D.,  wroto 
two  books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphs,  a  rude, 
ill-assorted  confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which 
arc  given  the  interpretation  of  many  hieroglyphs,  and 
their  esoteric  meaning.  After  this  writer,  all  know- 
ledge of  them  eared  till  the  revival  of  letters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  1529  A.  P.,  these 
symbols  first  attracted  attention,  and  soon  after 
Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to  interpret 
them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from  his 
own  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphs 
a  theory  which  barred  all  r- 
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and  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till 
Zoega,  at  tho  clone  of  the  18th  c,  1767  A.  !>.,  first 
enunciated  that  the  ovals  or  cartouches  contained 
royal  names,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs,  or  some  of 
them,  were  used  to  express  Bound's.  More  monu- 
ments were  known,  nnd  juster  ideas  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  Euro]>ean  mind ;  and  the  discovery  by 
the  French,  in  1799,  of  the  so-called  llosetta  Stone, 
a  slab  of  black  granite,  having  inscribed  upon  it,  first 
in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  demotic  or  enchorial 
(a  cursive  popular  form  of  writing  extant  at  the 
period),  and  thirdly  in  Greek,  a  decree  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  assemble!  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  V.,  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  decipher- 
ment The  first  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  upon 
the  demotic  text  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  with  some 
success,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  tho  demotic 
was  not  purely  alphabetic.  Crude  notions  of  the 
ideographic  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  prevailed  till 
I>r  Young,  in  1818,  first  gave  out  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  hieroglyphs  were  used  as  sounds  in  royal 
proper  names.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
tracing  the  hieroglyphs  through  the  cursive  hieratic 
to  the  more  cursive  demotic;  and  as  this  last 
was  known  to  be  alphabetic,  he  deduced  that  the 
corresponding  hieroglyphic  signs  were  so.  In  this 
manner,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 

hieroglyph  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  (t 

in  the  Kosctta  Stone  (a  mat)  represented  a  P;  the 
second  (hemisphere)  a  T;  the  third  (a  loop)  he 
supposed  to  be  superfluous ;  the  fourth  (a  lion)  he 
read  OLE;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  syllable  MI; 
and  seventh,  the  back  of  the  Beat,  an  S.  Unaided 
by  bilingual  monuments,  he  essayed  to  decipher  the 
same  o?  Berenice,  and  altogether  established  the 
value  of  five  hieroglyphs  as  letters  out  of  two  names, 
but  was  unable  to 'proceed  further.  Champollion,  in 
1822,  by  means  of  an  inscription  found  on  an  obelisk 
at  Phihe,  which  had  at  the  base  a  Greek  inscription, 
recognised  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  and  by  comparison 
with  that  of  Ptolemy,  at  once  proved  the  purely 
alphabetic,  not  syllabico-alphabetic  nature  of  the 
signs.  Extending  the  princijile,  he  read  by  its  means 
the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Itoman,  and  finally 
those  of  the  native  monarch*,  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  same  hieroglyphs  as  those  used  in  these 
names  were  extensively  used  in  the  texts  for  words, 
and  these  words  turned  out,  in  most  instances,  to  1*5 
analogous  to  the  Coptic  Although  the  discoveries  of 
Chain  pollion  were  received  by  many  of  the  learned 
in  Europe  with  distrust,  yet  his  method  of  research 
was  slowly  adopted  by  ltosellini  and  Salvolini  in 
1832,  and  subsequently  extended  methodically  by 
Lepsius  in  1837,  and  by  Bunsen,  Hincks,  De  Kouge, 
Birch,  Goodwin,  Chabas,  and  others. 

The  method  of  interpretation  adopted  has  beou 
strictly  inductive,  tho  value  of  tho  characters  Wing 
deduced  from  the  equation  of  sounds,  or  homo- 
phones of  similar  groups.  The  meaning  of  the 
groups  or  words  has  lieen  determined  by  examining 
all  known  instances  in  which  they  occur  in  passages 
capable  of  beiug  interpreted,  that  of  the  ideographs 
by  olwcrving  the  form  of  the  symbols ;  many  of 
them  havo  been  made  otit  from  the  pictures  which 
they  explain,  or  the  phonetic  groups  which  accom- 
pany them.  A  careful  comparison  has  been  instituted 
with  corresponding  Coptic  and  Hebrew  roots  when 
they  exist  In  short,  a  careful  principle  of  induction 
has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphs. 

An  attack  upon  the  principles  of  hieroglyphical 
interpretation  nas  been  recently  made  by  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  Hi*(ory  of  Ancient  Agro- 
nomy. This  writer  demurs  to  the  premises  on  which 
the  interpretation  is  based,  and  does  not  consider 


the  first  steps  sufficiently  proved,  but  holds  that  the 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  vicious 
hypotheses,  and  that  the  Coptic  by  no  means  is  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*  He  also  relies 
on  the  fact  of  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  symbols 
not  having  W-en  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers. 
The  inductive  method  of  interpretation  he  considers 
unsound.  The  objections  brought  forward  have, 
however,  been  strongly  rebutted  by  the  Egyptolo- 
gists ;  the  basis  is  considered  sure  from  the  bilingual 
monuments  of  the  Kosetta  Stone,  obelisk  of  PhUae, 
contracts,  rituals,  and  other  documents ;  the  truth 
of  the  phonetic  value  of  the  symbols  is  also  thought 
to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  fact  of  the 
sounds  obtained  from  the  first  sources  enabling  the 
names  of  Itoman  emperors,  Ptolemies,  and  even  many 
Pharaohs,  to  be  read  with  facility ;  while  the  fact  of 
the  Coptic  being  the  remains  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  is  proved  by  its  corresponding  with 
the  names  of  Egyptian  objects  and  persons  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors.  The 
truth  of  the  interpretation  is  also  defended  by  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  these  results 
enable  the  hicrologista  to  read  with  ease  documents 
and  monuments  newly  discovered-  Whatever  doubt 
in  fact,  may  exist  as  to  the  minor  details  and  more 
delicate  shades  of  language,  the  labours  of  the  last 
half  century  have  analysed  and  established  all  tho 
princijial  grammatical  forms,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  words  of  the  old  Egyptian  language.  The  study 
of  the  hieroglyphics  has  Wen  formally  recognised 
by  the  learned  academies  of  Eu_roj>e  as  a  branch  of 
Oriental  lcaruiug. 

The  hieroglyphs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
two  other  forms  of  writing  the  character,  called 
hieratic  and  demotic,  as  type  does  to  handwriting. 
Their  use  was  chiefly  for  official  inscriptions  on 
public  or  private  monuments,  religious  formula* 
and  prayers,  and  rituals  or  hermetic  books  (see 
Papykis).  The  most  remarkable  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are— that  in  honour  of  Khnumnctp  at 
Benihassan,  recording  the  investment  of  his  family; 
the  canqtaigns  of  Alimcs  against  the  Hykshos  at 
El-Kab;  the  annals  of  Thothines  III.  at  Karnak,  the 
campaign  of  II anuses  IL  against  the  Khita,  and  the 
treaty ;  the  account  of  the  tank  for  gold-washings 
in  the  reign  of  Seti  I.  and  Barneses  II.  at  Kouhan  and 
ltcdesich ;  the  stir-risings  on  tho  tomb  of  Karncses 
V. ;  the  journey  of  the  ark  of  Khons  to  Bakhtin,  in 
the  reign  of  Barneses  X. ;  the  account  of  Cambyses 
and  Darius  on  the  statue  of  the  Vatican. 

In  connection  with  the  hieroglyphics  arc  two 
modes  of  writing  them,  first  the  hieratic  writing, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  abridged  hieroglyphs.  The 
nuinWr  of  these  written  characters  is  fewer  than 
that  of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  generic  determinatives 
being  more  employed,  and  the  vocalic  complement* 
of  the  consonants  being  constantly  written,  in  order 
to  distinguish  similar  forms.  This  writing  was 
more  extensively  used  than  the  hieroglyphic,  being 
employed  for  state  papers,  legal  documents,  memor- 
anda, accounts,  religious  Ixioks,  rituals,  and  all  the 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life.  Books  were  gener- 
ally written  in  hieratic.  It  commences  as  early  as 
the  4th  or  flth  dynasty,  and  terminates  only  altout 
the  3*1  or  4th  c  of  our  era.  At  the  earliest  jkthkI,  it 
is  occasionally  written  jierpendieularly,  but  it  was 
afterwards  only  written  horizontally,  and  lias  gene- 
rally portions  in  red  ink,  corresponding  to  our  initial 
illuminated  letters  or  rubric*.  For  the  bterary 
contents  of  these  rolls,  sec  Papyrcs.  Some,  indeed, 
have  supposed  that  the  hieratic  alphabet  gave  rise 
to  the  Pha-nician,  and  have  endeavoured  to  traco 
the  Phoenician  alphaln-t  from  hieratic  sources.  But 
although  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  this 
inquiry,  tho  precise  source  of  Phoenician  writing 
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remain*  in  voire*!  in  obscurity,  the  principal  fact 
being,  that  a  syllabary  existed  long  prior  to  the 
Phoenician  alphal»et,  which  did  not  reach  tho 
perfection  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
vowels.  Tho  second  kind  of  hieroglyphic  hand- 
writing was  the  demotic,  or  so-called  enchorial.  It 
wan  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  hieratic,  simpler 
forms  being  used,  whilo  the  complements  are  not 
used,  and  it  approaches  still  nearer  the  alphabetic 
system.  It  contains  an  alphabet  of  42  letters,  and 
a  83'llabary  of  48  characters,  and  is  leas  rich  in  the 
number  of  determinatives  and  ideographs  than  the 
hieratic.  It  is,  like  all  cursive  hands,  more  difficult 
to  decipher  than  the  hieratic.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Egyptian  graphic  system  alwut  the  commence- 
ment «>i  the  26th  dynasty,  or  the  Cth  c  B.c,  and 
continued  in  use  till  the  3d  c.  A.D.  This  was  the  last 
native  form  of  writing  in  Egypt,  tho  early  Christians 
having  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few 
characters  borrowed  from  the  demotic  This  script 
is  rarely  used  for  public  monuments,  although  it 
apjieam  on  the  Kosctta  Stone ;  but  it  was  univers- 
ally etnployed  for  contractu,  public  documents,  and 
occasionally  for  religions  formula;,  owing  to  the 
decreasing  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics.  At  the  time 
of  Clement,  it  was  the  tirst  learned  by  beginners. 
With  it  the  Greek  language  began  to  appear  in 
public  use. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  there  are 
those  of  the  Aztws  or  Mexican,  wiiich  were  a  kind 
of  pure  picture-writing,  the  names  of  monarch*, 
towns,  and  other  things  being  painted  by  the 
objects  which  corresponded  to  their  names.  While 
in  their  historical  writings  the  events  themselves 
were  portrayed,  the  number  of  the  years  of  the 
rcitm  of  the  king  was  indicated  by  placing  in  a 
line  en  pofenr*  in  the  picture  the  symbols  of  the 
years  of  the  Aztec  cycle,  which  were  named  after 
plants  and  animals.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphs,  in 
fact,  consisted  of  conventional  picture*,  and  they  had 
no  means  of  expressing  grammatical  form  or  any 
structural  parts  of  a  language.  This  mode  of  pure 
picture-writing  prevailed  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
amongst  the  nations  of  Central  America.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  symbols  has  unfortunately  been  almost 
lost  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  meaning  of  only 
a  few  having  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the 
16th  c,  when  the  ercater  part  of  the  Aztec  MSS.  was 
destroyed  by  tho  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  It  has  indeed 
been  asserted,  that  the  monks  used  these  symbols 
according  to  their  eoutuit,  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer 

and  other  formulas  j  thus  ^ ,  a  flag,  pronounced 

Pantti,  was  used  for  the  syllable  Pa;       ,  a  stone, 

Ttil  for  tt,  tho  two  expressing  Pater ;  a  tJ  cactus 

fruit,  Xoehtli,  for  Noch ;  and  a  stone  as  above 
for  ft :  these  four  groups  expressing  PaU{\)  Sochte, 
or  y'o*!rr ;  and  so  forth.  This  seems  to  shew  the 
development  of  a  phonetic  system,  but  it  was  never 
extensively  used,  on  account  of  the  abhorrence 
entertained  of  the  Aztec  idolatry. — The  term  hiero- 
glyphic was  also  used  by  the  writers  of  cmhlcmata  or 
devices,  symlioliaing  Gnomic  sentences  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  -In  recent  times,  too,  the 
astrological  almanacs  have  had  their  symbolical  repre- 
sentations and  supposed  prognostics  of  future  events, 
which  they  called  hieroglyphs. — Zoega,  De  Origin*. 
ObelUeorum  (fo.  Itomn.%  1797) ;  Young,  Archmdoqia 
(1817,  ™L  xviL  p.  COI ;  Enc^clnp.  Britannka  (1828) ; 
Champollion,  Lett  re  d  M.  Daeier  (8vo,  Paris,  1822) ; 
LeUrt  <1  M.  Blaca*  (8vo,  Tur.  1S26) ;  Prfci*  du  S.v»- 
Um«  Hitroglyphiquc  (8vo,  Paris,  1824) ;  Grammaire 
JSgyptirnne  (in.  Paris,  1841 — 1861);  Dictionnaire  (fa 
Paris,  1841) ;  Lepsius,  in  the  .d»«.  dtV  Jtutituto  Arch. 


(Svo,  Romw,  1828);  Birch,  Intrrxluction  to  the  Study 
of  the  MerogltfphieA  (12mo,  l»nd.) ;  Brogscb,  Gram' 
maire  Dcmotique  (fo.  Berl.  1855)  ;  De  Roug6,  Etud* 
cTvne  tittl*  EyypUenne  (8vo,  Pari*,  1858) ;  Chabaa, 
Pajyyntt  Magiqut  a"  Harris  (4to,  ChaL  1SC1). 

HIERO'NYMITES,  one  of  the  many  hermit 
orders  (q.  v.)  established  in  the  course  of  tho  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  Hierouymites  urew  out 
of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.  See  Franciscans. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  of  Siena,  one  of 
the  Franciscan  rigorists,  haviug  established  them- 
selves in  various  places  among  the  wild  districts 
which  skirt  the  Sierra  Morcna,  by  degrees  formed 
into  a  community,  and  obtained  in  1374  the  approval 
of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  confirmed  their  rule,  which 
was  founded  on  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  insti- 
tute extended  into  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
also  into  Portugal ;  it  was  subsequently  established 
in  Italy,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria. 

HIEROPHANT,  or  MY'STAGOGUE,  the  priest 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries  nt  Eleuais,  was 
always  selected  from  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  founder,  and  the  first  Hierc- 
phant.  The  H.  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  rips 
years,  without  any  physical  defect,  endowed  with 
a  fine  voice,  and  of  spotless  character.  He  was 
forbidden  to  marry,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
married  men  were  likewise  appointed  H.,  and  were 
merely  prohibited  from  forming  a  second  marriage. 
In  the  mysteries,  the  H.  represented  the  Demiurge 
or  creator  of  the  universe.  He  alone  was  authorised 
to  preserve  and  explain  the  unwritten  laws,  to 
introduce  candidates  into  the  temple  at  EIcuab, 
and  gradually  initiate  them  into  tho  lesser  and 
greater  mysteries.  On  this  account,  he  was  likewise 
styled  jftj«ta/fo<pie  and  jyrophtt,  and  no  oue  was 
allowed  to  utter  his  name  in  the  presence  of  an 
uninitiated  person.  At  public  solemnities  he  carried 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  adorned  with  magnificent 
robes. 

HIGH  BAILIFF,  is  a  term  applied  to  some 
officers  in  England,  who  discharge  ministerial 
duties,  such  as  serving  writs,  &c,  in  certain  liberties 
or  franchises,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  supervision 
of  the  sheriff.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  bailiff,  which  is  now  almost 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  confined  chiefly  to  tho 
lowest  class  of  officers,  who  execute  writs  against 
debtors. 

HIGH  COMMISSION  COURT,  a  tyrannical 
court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reform  ths 
church,  abolished  by  16  Ch.  L  c.  11. 

HIGH  CONSTABLE.  See  Constajils. 

HIGH  MISDEMEANOUR,  an  offence  short 
of,  but  closely  bordering  on,  treason. 

HIGH  PLACES  (Heb.  Bamoth),  the  name  given 
in  Scripture  to  certain  places  where  illicit  worship 
was  performed  by  the  people  of  Israel.  The  practice 
of  erecting  altars  on  elevated  situations  was  com- 
mon in  ancient  times,  and  originated  in  the  belief 
that  hilltops  were  nearer  heaven,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  favourable  places  for  prayer  and  incense.  The 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  acted  in  this  respect 
just  like  their  neighbours.  Abraham,  wo  arc  told, 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near 
BetheL  Tho  Mosaic  law,  however,  true  to  its 
grand  aim  of  securing  national  strength  and  inirity 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  isolation,  prohibited  tho 
practice  for  the  future,  on  the  ground  that  the 
spots  which  the  Israelites  would  be  compelled  to 
choose  had  been  already  polluted  by  idolatrous 
services.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  with  which  tho 
high  places  are  again  and  again  denounced  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
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a  lone  time  in  producing  the  desired  effect— if, 
{ndeeil,  it  ever  really  accomplished  it  During  the 
whole  eventful  period  of  the  Judges,  it  was  not 
only  practically  obsolete,  but  we  actually  find  that 
both  (lideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high 
places  by  Divine  command  (Judges,  vi.  25,  26 ;  xiiL 
16  23).  It  also  occasions  much  surprise  to  read 
of  the  violations  of  the  injunction— ainoug  others 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeb  and  Bethlehem,  by  Saul  at 
Uilgal,  by  David,  by  Elijah  on  Mount  CanneL  The 
explanations  given  by  the  rabbis  of  these  contra- 
dictions lietween  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  and 
kiugs  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  commands  of 
their  great  lawgiver,  are  too  absurd  for  mention. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  quite 
certaiu  that  worship  in  high  places  was  almost 
universal  in  Judea,  both  during  and  after  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  results  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  people  erected  altars  not  only 
to  Jehovah  but  to  BaaL  and  from  worshipping  in 
idolatrous  places,  proceeded  to  worship  idol*  them- 
selves. At  a  later  period  (see  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles)  a  series  of  vigorous  efforts  was  made  by 
the  more  pious  monarchs  to  suppress  the  practice, 
and  after  the  time  of  Josiah,  it  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned. 

HIGH-PRIEST  (Hebr.  Koken  haggaiM,  or 
emphat  K often,  Gr.  arthiertut,  Lat.  primus  /*>«• 
tife-T,  Ac),  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood. 
His  dignity  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Eleazar, 
the  eon  of  Aaron,  and  many  more  restrictions 
attached  to  it  than  l>elonged  to  the  ordinary 
office  of  a  Priest  He  was  only  allowed  to  marry 
an  intact  virgin,  and  one  of  his  own  tribe  ;  every 
impure  contact  even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  owu 
parents  he  was  strictly  forbidden,  brides  having  to 
abstain  from  many  other  things  that  might  cause 
any  defilement  whatever.  His  functions  consisted 
principally  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
service.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  to  consult 
the  Crim  aud  Thummini  (q.  v.).  No  less  was 
bis  costume  of  surpassing  costliness  and  splendour, 
comprising  numerous  vestments  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  priests.  This  brilliant  costume, 
however,  was  laid  aside  by  the  High-Priest  when, 
on  the  day  of  atonement  he  w<nt  to  perform 
the  most  awful  service  iu  the  Holy  of  Holies : 
a  simple  garb  of  white  linen— the  funeral  dress  of 
the  Jews  in  later  times— was  all  he  wore  on  that 
occasion.  The  revenues  of  the  High- Priest  were  in 
the  main  the  same  aj  those  of  the  other  priests  ; 
but  according  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  to  he  richer 
than  these,  and  if  his  own  means  were  insufficient, 
he  was  to  be  provided  with  opulent  means  by  his 
brethren,  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  jtosition  ;  the  other 
priests  never  addressed  the  High- Priest  but  by 
Jshi  Kohen  Oadot,  '  My  Lord  High-Priest'  Before 
the  Law,  however,  the  High- Priest  was  equal  to  any 
other  Israelite.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time  the  office 
of  .SV'f/flM,  or  vicc-High-Priest  was  created.  The 
Talmud,  moreover,  speaks  of  a '  MaMach  MiUiamah,' 
'Anointed  for  the  war;'  an  officer  who  seems  to 
have  shared  almost  the  dignity  of  the  High- Priest 
and  whoso  special  duty  it  np|iears  to  have  been 
to  read  the  proclamation  prescribed  in  Deut  xx.  3, 
in  the  time  of  war,  and  who  may  have  accom- 
panied the  troops  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating 
the  service  iu  the  camp.  For  further  historical  and 
theological  points  connected  with  this  subject  see 
PwiirrH,  Aaron,  and  Jews. 

HIGH  SEAS,  i.e.,  the  open  sea,  including  the 
whole  extent  of  sea  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  particular  country.   The  rule  of 


international  law  is,  that  every  country  bordering 
on  the  sea  has  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  such 
sea  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  its  shore ; 
but  all  beyond,  and  which  is  not  within  three  miles 
of  some  other  country,  is  open  or  common  to  all 
countries.  The  part  of  sea  within  three  miles' 
distance  is  generally  called  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
particular  country,  or  nutrt  ctau*um.  The  distinction 
has  little  effect  on  the  right  of  navigation,  but  as 
regards  fishing  it  is  otherwise.  Thus,  for  example, 
foreign  fishermen  have  no  right  to  fish  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  coast  without  a  licence  from 
the  crown,  or  unless  some  special  treaty— as,  for 
example,  the  French  and  English  treaty— has  laid 
down  other  arrangement*. 

HIGH  STEWARD,  a  judge  now  always  a  legal 
peer,  who  is  apooially  appointed  by  the  crown  lor 
the  trial  of  i>eern  indicted  for  treason  or  felony.  Ho 
is  a  kind  of  speaker  or  chairman  of  the  peers,  and 
votes  with  the  rest  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  British  T>eerage  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
high  steward. 

HIGH  TREASON.   See  Treason. 

HI'GHGATK,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
five  miles  north-north-west  of  St  Paul's.  It 
comprises  many  elegant  villas,  and  some  imjxirtant 
benevolent  institutions.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill 
below  the  church  of  IL  is  the  North  Loudon 
Cemetery.  The  chapclry,  or  ecclesiastical  district, 
has  a  pop.  of  4AU2. 

H IG  HL  AN  D  REG  I M  EN  TS.  The  origin  of  the 
first  of  these  regiments,  the  4lM,  has  been  given 
under  the  head  Black  Watch  (q.  v.).  The  valu- 
able services  of  this  regiment  encouraged  the  govern- 
ment to  Augment  the  force  ;  and  accordingly  seven 
other  Highland  regiments  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  time—viz.,  the  71st  in  1777  ;  the  72d.  or 
Duke  of  Albany's  Own,  in  the  same  year ;  the  74th, 
in  1787;  the  "Sth.  or  Bohs  shire  Buffo,  in  1793; 
the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  in  1SU5  ;  tho 
92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  in  17H6;  and  the 
93d.  or  Sutherland  Highlanders,  in  1S<»0.  The  uni- 
form of  each  of  theac  corps  is  the  Highland  dress, 
including  a  distinctive  tartan.  The  soldier  wears  a 
coatee  of  scarlet,  a  kilt  (in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
regiments),  a  plaid  across  the  shoulders,  a  plume, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Gaelic  costume.  Iu 
an  army  where  officers  are  appointed  by  purcliase, 
nationality  is  necessarily  disregarded;  but  these 
corjw  are  those  to  which  Scotch  gentlemen  most 
frequently  attach  themselves,  and  al>out  one-half 
tho  office ra  are  Scotch.  Of  the  men,  about  79  per 
cent  are  Scotch,  11  per  cent  Englisli,  and  It)  per 
cent  Irish.  The  re  laments  are  recruited  in  the 
Highlands,  the  depots  being  stationed  (1862)  at 
Stirling  and  Aberdeen. 

HI  GHLANDS,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
higher  jmrta  of  a  country,  as,  for  example.  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  as  denning  a  certain  high  and 
picturesque  region  on  the  river  Hudson,  in  the  state 
of  New  York  ;  but  the  term  has  a  more  special 
application,  to  a  particular  district  in  Scotland. 
This  district  has  no  political  or  civil  boundary. 
Separated  by  only  a  vague  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  division  called  the  Lowlands,  the  Scottish 
H.  may  lie  briefly  described  as  that  portion  of  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Scotland  in  which  the 
Celtic  language  and  manners  have  loss  or  more 
lingered  until  modern  times.  The  Highland  line, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  extends  diagonally  across 
the  country  from  Nairn  on  the  Moray  Firth  to 
Dumtarton  on  the  Clyde  ;  but  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Perth  are  also  understo,*!  to  be 
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included  in  the  designation  Highlauda.  Caithness 
might  be  excluded  an  being  a  generally  level  country ; 
but  throughout  the  H.  there  are  rich  level  tract*, 
none  lieing  more  ho  than  the  eastern  division  of  i 
Rosa-shire.  The  Hebrides  (q.  v.)  or  Western  Isles 
are  included  in  the  H.,  but  the  isles  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  though  to  the  north,  are  distinctly 
excluded,  by  reason  of  the  Norwegian  origin  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  H.  are  full  of  lofty  hills,  some  green  and 
pastoral  with  tracts  of  heatli,  and  others  rugged 
and  bare,  varying  in  height  from  1000  to  4000  feet, 
and  ha  vine  generally  narrow  valleys  l>etween,  or  else 
lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea,  called  loch*.  Resides  the 
grander  features,  there  are  impetuous  mountain 
torrents,  picturesque  ravines,  and  vallevs  or  glens, 
in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  seen 
the  huts  of  the  aborigines.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  country  is  the  line  of 
valleys  from  Inverness  to  Fort-William,  in  which 
lies  a  series  of  navigable  lochs,  united  by  artificial 
channels  to  form  the  Caledonian  Canal  Grow- 
ing up  under  a  system  of  clanship,  the  state  of 
society  in  the  H.  was  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory, 
in  a  national  point  of  view ;  while  the  country 
was  almost  impenetrable  to  travellers,  or  to  any 
species  of  traffic.  The  first  great  attempt  to  reform 
this  state  of  affairs  was  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  ranis  in  different  directions,  under 
the  superintendence  of  General  Wade,  about  1726 
—1726.  The  next  great  act  of  melioration  was 
the  abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions  (q.  v.), 
including  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  heads  of 
clans,  about  1748.  And  lastly,  not  to  speak  of 
the  planting  of  schools  aud  churches,  much  was 
done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  in  17S4.  Since  these  events, 
the  ancient  patriarchal  system  has  given  place 
to  improvements  as  regards  communications,  agri- 
culture, dwellings,  education,  and  other  modern 
conditions,  including  a  gradual  substitution  of  Eng- 
lish for  the  Gaelic  language.  Latterly,  there  has 
l»een  a  keen  spirit  of  progress  in  the  Highlands. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had 
little  chance  of  improving  their  circumstances  on 
the  sjiot,  have  been  dispossessed,  and  their  place 
taken  by  stock-farmers  with  capital  from  the  Low- 
lands. See  Sitiikkland.  WhUe  a  new  character 
has  thus  been  given  to  extensive  Highland  pastur- 
i  ages,  the  value  of  estates  has  been  further  and 
very  remarkably  advanced  by  being  let  for  the 
pursuit  of  game  to  sportsmen,  chiefly  persons  of 
rank  and  opidence  from  England.  What,  therefore, 
with  improved  fanning  and  shootings,  Highland 
estates  have  of  late  years  men  immensely  in  value. 
Inverness  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of 
the  H.,  and  is  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  The 
Highland  counties  are  also  noticed  individually. 
There  are  sundry  [topular  Guide-books  for  tourists 
in  the  H. ;  and  for  minute  toj»ographical  and  other 
details,  we  may  refer  to  the  Guide  to  the  Hujfdc.nda 
and  JskmiU  of  Scotland,  by  G.  and  P.  Anderson, 
Lond.  1&34. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  titles  '  Your  Highness '  and  '  Your 
Grace'  were  both  used  in  England  in  former  times 
in  addressing  the  Sovereign,  but  were  supplanted 
by  'Your  Majesty'  towards  the  end  of  tne  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  children  of  royal  person- 
ages arc  addressed  '  Your  Royal  Highness  ;'  those  of 
emperors,  'Your  Imperial  Highness.'  The  sultan 
of  Turkey  is  addressed  as  *  Your  Higliness.' 

HIGHWAY,  in  English  law,  is  the  place  over 
which  a  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  pubUc,  of  walking, 
driving,  or  riding.   It  is  often  called  the  Queen's 


highway ;  not  because  the  Queen  has  any  greater  or 
letter  right  than  any  of  the  public,  but  to  denote 
the  impartiality  and  equality  with  which  all  the 
subjects  enjoy  the  right  of  way  without  distinction. 
Highways  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds. 
1.  A  footway,  where  the  public  have  no  right  except 
to  walk  on  foot ;  2.  A  foot  and  horse  May,  where 
the  public  have  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  on 
horseback;  3.  A  pack,  and  drift  way— a  way  used 
for  driving  cattle  and  pack-horses ;  4.  A  foot, 
horse,  and  cart  wav,  where  the  public  can  walk  or 
ride,  or  use  vehicles  of  all  ordinary  descriptions. 
Navigable  rivers  are  also  called  highways,  but  this 
is  rather  in  a  figurative  sen*e.  Where  the  right  of 
way  belongs  not  to  the  public  generally,  but  to 
the  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  and  their  tenants, 
this  is  called  a  private  way,  and  is  classed  among 
easements. 

It  has  often  Wen  disputed,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  yet  thoroughly  settled,  whether  a  highway 
must  be  a  thoroughfare— in  other  words,  whether 
a  road  which  does  not  lead  to  any  public  place  can 
be  a  highway.  The  preponderance  of  authority 
seems  rather  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  highway  be  a  thorough- 
fare. The  mode  in  which  a  road  is  created  is  oy 
dedication,  or  by  grant  of  the  owner,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  things  or  act  of  parliament.  fhua, 
if  a  jterson  allow  the  public  for  four  or  five  years 
to  pass  through  his  fields  without  stopping  them, 
this  will  lie  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer 
that  tho  owner  meant  to  make  a  present  to  the 
public  of  the  right  of  way,  and  he  cannot  after- 
wards exclude  the  public,  for  the  maxim  holds, 
'ouce  a  highway,  always  a  highway.'  The  mode  in 
which  a  grant  of  the  way  is  proved,  is  generally 
by  shewing  that  the  public  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, or  for  at  least  forty  years,  or  in  some  cases 
for  twenty  years,  enjoyed  the  right  of  way ;  for  if 
that  is  proved,  then  the  law  presumes  that  the  right 
was  given  by  some  lost  grant.  There  are  also 
rights  of  way  limited  to  a  particular  purjiosc,  which 
may  be  proved  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a  way 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  or  from  the  parish 
church.  One  of  the  incidents  of  a  highway  is,  that 
if  it  is  foundrous,  or  out  of  repair,  tho  passenger  is 
entitled  to  go  over  the  adjacent  land,  whoever  may 
be  the  owner  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  foundrous 
iMirt  of  the  road.  Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a> 
highway  is,  that  if  any  obstruction  is  placed  upon 
it,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  gate,  or  a  wall,  or 
even  if  a  house  be  built  too  near  so  as  to  encroach 
on  the  highway,  any  ]«assengcr  has  a  right  to  abate 
the  nuisanec-i.  e.,  he  may  himself,  without  any 
ceremony,  remove  the  obstruction  or  demolish  the 
wall,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  do  more  damage 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
road,  otherwise  he  will  subject  himself  to  an  action. 
Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a  highway  is,  that 
the  public  have  an  absolute  right  to  use  every  part 
of  it,  and  to  pass  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  Of 
course,  each  must  comply  with  certain  well  known 
rules,  such  as  that  of  giving  and  taking  the  road, 
J  otherwise,  if  an  accident  were  to  occur,  he  would 
be  liable  for  tho  negligence,  if  it  arose  from  a  neglect 
of  such  rides,  for  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  law 
of  the  road.  It  results  from  this  principle,  that 
no  jierson,  or  body  of  persons,  is  entitled  to  convert 
part  of  the  highway  into  any  purpose,  however 
useful,  other  than  a  highway.  Thus  in  London, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  vestries  and 
surveyors  lately  presumed  to  give  leave  to  a  con* 
tractor  to  lay  down  a  tramway  in  the  streets,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  a  great  public  improvement; 
nevertheless,  as  it  practically  resulted  in  giving  a 
monopoly  to  some  persons,  and  moreover  was  aa 
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obstruction  toothers,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  the  parties  who  took  part  in  it  were  indicted 
for  the  obstruction.  And  on  the  same  principle,  it 
has  been  held  an  indictable  nuisance  for  an  electric 
telegraph  company  to  place  their  telegraph  posts  on 
the  strips  of  lanil  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  for  though 
it  might  be  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  yet  as  it  practically  obstructed 
the  public  in  the  free  passage  from  every  part  of 
the-  highway  to  every  other,  it  was  held  to  l»o  a 
nuisance.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  can 
legalise  such  uses  of  a  highway,  ana  no  person  or 
body  now  existing  has  authority  to  restrict  the  free 
use  of  the  Queen's  highway  in  such  a  manner. 

The  soil  of  the  highway,  or  rather  the  right  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  highway,  is  presumed  to  be 
(not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Scotland,  in  the  crown, 
but)  in  the  adjoining  owners.  Thus,  if  the  lauil  on 
both  sides  of  a  highway  belong  to  the  samo  owner, 
then  the  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  mad 
belongs  to  him  also ;  ami  if  the  land  on  one  side 


belongs  to  a  different  owner  from  tl 


md  on  the 


other  side,  then  each  is  presumed  to  have  the  right 
to  the  ground  under  the  highway  up  to  the  middle 
line.  This  rule  is  more  than  a  mere  theory,  for 
though  neither  of  the  adjoining  owners  can  ever 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  public,  who  have 
an  absolute  right  for  ever  to  use  it  for  every  lawful 
purpose  of  transit,  yet  the  adjoining  owner  has  all 
the  rights  incidental  to  the  property  which  do  not 
interfere  with  this  public  right  of  passage.  Thus, 
if  a  mine  were  discovered  under  the  road,  the 
adjoining  owner  would  have  the  sole  right  to  dig  it 
and  keep  the  contents ;  all  that  he  would  require 
to  attend  to  would  be,  to  leave  sufficient  supjtort  to 
the  surface  of  the  roaiL  So,  in  like  manner,  where 
there  are  strips  of  land  at  the  side  of  the  road  on 
which  trees  or  grass  grow,  theae  l>elong  solely  to  the 
adjoining  owner,  and  the  public  have  no  fight  to 
their  use.  Another  remarkable  consequence  follows, 
that  if,  for  example,  a  gas  company  or  a  water 
company  were  to  presume  to  take  up  the  highway 
in  order  to  lay  their  pipes  under  the  surface,  this  is 
not  only  an  indictable  nuisance  as  regards  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  obstructs  the  use  of  the  road  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  subjects  the  company  to  an  action 
of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  adjacent  owner,  whose 
property  consists  of  all  that  lies  under  the  Burface 
of  the  highway.  Another  conoequence  of  the  same 
rule  is,  that  if  a  person  is  loitering  on  a  highway, 
not  with  the  intention  of  using  it  qua  highway,  but 
for  the  purposo  of  poaching  at  night,  the  courts 
have  held  that  he  may  be  punished  under  the  night 
poaching  act,  for  trespassing  on  the  land  of  the 
adjoining  owners  in  search  of  game. 

The  repair  of  a  lughway,  in  general,  is  a  burden 
which  falls  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  in  the 
parish.  Probably  the  reason  is,  that  they  use  those 
highways  most,  and  somebody  or  other  must  keep 
them  in  repair.  Sometimes,  however,  the  burden 
of  repair  now  falls  on  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  always,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  in  tho  habit  of  repairing,  it 
being  then  presumed  there  was  sonic  good  reason 
for  this.  The  general  rule  is,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  must  repair  the  highways 
within  the  parish  ;  and  so  indelible  is  this  obligation, 
that  no  agreement  they  can  enter  into  will  relieve 
them  of  such  a  liability.  But  though  bound  to 
repair,  they  cannot  be  called  on  to  widen  the  road. 
The  common  remedy,  accordingly,  when  a  road  is 
out  of  repair,  is  to  indict  the  parish,  when,  if  guilty, 
the  surveyor  will  be  bound  to  make  a  rate,  and  pay 
the  expenses. 

Owing  to  tho  defects  of  the  common  law,  which  did 
not  sufficiently  give  power  to  widen,  shut  up,  and 


improve  highways,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  time,  a  general  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  1833,  called  the  General  Highway  Act, 
5and6WilL  IV. c. 50,  which  still  regulates  the  subject. 
Many  minute  details  are  laid  down  by  this  act,  but 
substantially  the  foregoing  principles  of  the  common 
law  still  govern  the  subject,  the  chief  alterations 
being  merely  in  the  machinery  by  which  these 
principles  are  earri»-d  out.  The  highways  are  kept 
in  repair  by  a  highway-rate,  levied  by  the  surveyor, 
a  person  annually  appointed  by  the  ratepayers  in 
each  parish,  and  who  is  vested  with  the  control  of 
the  surface  of  the  highway  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  due  order ;  so  that 
practically  each  parish  manages  its  own  highways 
— a  state  of  things  which  the  legislature  has  to 


some  extent  remedied  by  a  statute  of  1862,  enabling 
the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  form  several 
parishes  into  one  district,  and  so  enforce  more 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  roads.  Certain 
specific  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the  highway  are 
also  made  more  promptly  punishable  by  the  first 
statute,  such  as  horsemen  riding  on  footpaths,  the 
tethering  of  cattle  on  the  sides  of  the  highway, 
playing  at  games,  baiting  bolls,  lighting  fires,  tiring 
off  smubs,  depositing  materials,  &c,  on  the  highway. 

When  any  party  obstructs,  or  creates  a  uuisance 
on  the  highway,  the  projier  remedy  against  him 
is  to  indict  him  for  the  nuisance ;  or  if  any  indi- 
vidual has  been  specially  injured  by  his  ~ 
such  individual  may  also  bring  an 
the  party  who  caused  the  olastruction. 

^^any  highways  are  called  turnpike*,  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  toll-gates,  bars,  or  turns  across 
them,  and  are  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees. 
This  is  always  done  by  some  local  act  of  parliament. 
Where  a  new  road  is  considered  to  1*  of  great 
public  benefit,  the  neigbt  touring  proprietors  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament  to  make  it,  with  powers  to  take 
compulsorily  tho  requisite  land,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  puqmsc  of  buying  such  land,  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  the  road  thereafter;  and  as  a  means  of 
paying  off  all  this  ex(»ense,  to  erect  a  toll-gate,  and 
levy  a  tax  or  toll  on  all  who  use  the  road.  This 
is  the  history  of  all  these  turnpike-roads,  the  only 
way  of  paying  the  cost  of  making  them  being  by 
levying  this  toll.  Several  general  acta  have  also 
been  passed  to  regulate  the  management  of  these 
turnpikes.  Sometimes  the  sod  of  the  turnpike- 
road  is  vested  in  these  trustees.  These  turnpike- 
roads  were  violently  opposed  at  first,  the  toll  being 
unpopular,  but  they  existed  prior  to  the  first  general 
turnpike  act,  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  84  The  present  general 
turnpike  act  is  3  Geo.  IV.  c,  126,  but  other  statutes 
have  passed  snlisequently.  In  some  cases,  part  of 
the  highway-rate  is  ordered  to  be  applied  towards 
keeping  up  turnpikes,  for  the  parish  is  bound  to 
repair  these  roads  as  well  as  general  highways. 
Several  exemptions  from  paying  toll  are  created  in 
favour  of  farmers  sending  manure,  hay,  tit  raw,  Ac., 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  ]>craona  going 
to  or  from  the  liarish  church,  or  a  funeral,  or  clergy- 
men going  to  their  church  on  duty,  Ac.  So  persona 
are  exempt  who  do  not  pass  above  100  yards  along 
the  road.  All  tolls  chargeable  must  be  stated  in  a> 
table  of  tells  set  up  at  the  toll-house. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  highway  is  substantially 
the  same,  in  most  respects,  as  in  England ;  but  there 
are  the  following  differences.  It  is  generally  laid 
down  that  the  right  to  the  soil  of  the  highway 
is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  adjoining 
owners,  as  in  England  This  theory,  however,  has 
been  shaken  by  recent  cases,  and  has  been  shewn 
to  lead  to  some  altsurdities.  Streets  of  burghs  are 
said  to  be  held  by  the  magistrates,  under  the 
crown,  for  the  public  benefit.    Tho  general  acts. 
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4  Geo.  IV.  a  49,  and  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  43,  and 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  33,  •were  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  highways,  which  impose  various  rules, 
in  detail  similar  to  the  English  highway  and 
turnpike  acts.  Parish  roads  arc  maintained  still  on 
the  eld  system  of  statute  labour.  Most  of  the 
roads  are  regulated  by  special  acts  of  parliament, 
which  arc  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  acts.  When  a  public-road  is  obstructed  in 
Scotland,  the  party  is  not  indictable ;  but  any  one  of 
the  public  may  raise  an  action  of  declarator,  and 
so  establish  the  right  of  the  public 

HI  GHWAYMAN  is  not  a  technical  legal  term, 
the  offence  of  robbing  or  assaulting  on  the  high- 
way being  included  under  LARCENY,  IloBBERY,  or 
AsSAfLT  respectively. 

HIGLER.   See  Hawkers. 

HI  LARY,  St,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  doctor  of 
the  church,  although  by  no  means  among  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  A  rim  controversy,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  patristic  literature  of  the 
Western  Church.  He  was  born  of  pagan  parents 
at  Lemouum  (Poitiers)  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  mainly 
the  residt  of  his  own  study  of  the  prophecies, 
and  did  not  take  place  till  he  was  advanced  in  life. 
About  tho  year  3.10  ho  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  first  place 
in  the  animated  contest  of  parties  in  the  Ariau 
controversy.  Having  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  party,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  sent  into 
exile  in  Pkrygia ;  but  he  appears  again  in  the 
council  of  Svleucia  in  359,  ana  soon  afterwards  was 

Eermitted  to  resume  possession  of  his  see,  where 
e  died,  3fi7.  The  church  holds  his  day  on  the 
13th  January.  His  most  important  work  is  that 
on  the  Trinity,  but  his  three  addresses  to  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  by  their  vehemence,  and  by 
the  boldness  of  their  language,  have  most  attracted 
the  notice  of  critics.  H?s  theological  writings  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Ariau 
party,  and  particularly  for  tho  doctrinal  variations 
of  that  sect,  and  the  successive  phases  through 
which  it  passed  between  the  councd  of  Nice 
and  the  tirct  council  of  Constantinople.  The  beat 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  II.  is  that  of  the 
Benedictine  Dora.  Constant  (Paris,  1693),  or  the 
reprint  of  it  with  additional  matter  by  MafTci 
(Verona,  17;!0).— There  is  a  second  bishop  of  the 
same  name  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  placo  in  tho 
history  of  the  5th  c,  Hilary  of  Arles,  Ikmti  in 
401,  educated  at  the  celebrated  monastic  school  of 
Lerins,  and  made  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  429. 
As  metropolitan  of  Aries,  he  presided  at  several 
synods,  and  especially  at  Orange  in  441,  the 
proceedings  of  winch  involved  him  in  a  serious  con- 
troversy with  the  pope,  Leo  the  Great.  A  de|tosed 
bishop,  named  CheliJonius,  having  carried  an  appeal 
to  Rome,  a  council  was  summoned  by  Poj>e  Leo,  at 
which  H.  was  present,  and  in  which  the  condem- 
nation of  Chelidonius,  as  well  as  that  of  another 
bishop,  ProjevtiM,  was  revereed.  H.,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  and  soon  after- 
wards quitted  Itome—  a  proceeding  which  drew 
upon  himself  a  very  severe  animadversion.  Ho  did 
not  question  the  authority  in  itself,  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  uncanouically  exercised.  In  the 
end.  however,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Pope 
Leo,  and  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination.  H.  died  in  his  48th  year  at  Aries 
in  449. 

HILARY  TERM,  one  of  the  English  legal  terms 
during  which  the  courts  of  law  sit  at  Westminster 


in  banc.  The  term  is  appointed  by  statute  to  com- 
mence on  the  11th  ana  to  end  on  31st  January. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  St  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers. 

HI'LDEBRAND.   See  Grboory  VII. 

HI'LDESIIKIM,  an  old  town  of  Hanover,  capital 
of  the  princii>ality  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
tho  river  Innerste,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,  24  miles  south-east  of  Hanover.  It  is  a 
very  quiet  town,  with  very  old  houses,  the  upper 
stories  of  which  are  furnished  with  balcouies.  It 
has  been  a  bishop's  scat  since  822,  and  its  cathedral, 
dating  from  tho  lx>ginning  of  the  11th  a,  has 
bronze  gates  (date,  )015)  10  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs.  There  are  also  in  the  cathedral 
beautiful  paintings  on  glass,  and  many  art  and 
other  treasure*.  Hie  church  of  St  Godchard,  con- 
sidered a  inaster-piece  of  architecture,  dates  from 
1133  (restored  in  1852),  and  is  surmounted  with 
three  pyramidal  towers.  St  Michael's  Church,  nearly 
an  unaltered  basilica,  dates  from  1022  and  1186. 
It  has  no  manufactures ;  the  inhabitants  being 
employed  chiefly  in  the  professions,  and  in  the 
active  trade  in  corn,  yarn,  and  linen.  Agriculture 
flourishes  abundantly  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  16,300. 

HILL,  Sra  Rowland,  K.C.R,  post-office  reformer, 
was  born  at  Kidderminster,  December  3,  1795.  His 
father  conducted  a  school  near  Birmingham,  which 
was  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  'Hazel wood 
system  of  education'  (afterwards  removed  to  Bruce 
Castle,  Totteuham),  and  in  which  H.  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher  until  the  year  1833.  Ho  there  joined 
an  association  which  obtained  an  act  for  estab- 
lishing tho  colony  of  South  Australia,  with  the 
design  of  reducing  to  practice  Mr  Giblxm  Wake- 
field's scheme  of  colonisation.  H.  became  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  at  first  managed 
the  affairs  of  South  Australia  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Societv  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  The  high  rate  of 
postage  had  for  many  years  engaged  his  attention, 
and  in  1837  he  published  a  pamphlet  recommending 
a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  H.'s  plan,  and  in  1837 
the  House  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  penny-postage.  In  1810,  the  principle 
of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  was  adopted,  and  an 
experimental  charge  of  4d.  per  letter  was  levied. 
This  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the 
present  uniform  penny-rate.  H  was  placed  in 
the  treasury,  and  was  working  out  his  measure 
when  the  Tory  government  succeeded  to  power, 
and  dismissed  him.  A  subscription  was  got  up  at 
once  to  reward  a  public  benefactor,  and  mark  the 
public  sense  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000 
was  presented  to  HilL  In  1846,  when  the  Whigs 
returned  to  office,  H.  was  appointed  secretary  to 
tho  Post-master  General.  In  1854,  he  succeeded 
Colonel  Maltvrley  as  secretary  to  the  Post-office,  an 
appointment  which  he  still  (1862)  holds.  In  1860, 
he  was  made  K.C.B..  avowedly  as  a  recognition  of 
his  great  public  services.  The  vast  and  rapid 
development  of  the  jmstal  system  under  the  penny- 
postage  is  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (PosT- 
OFFICF).  The  Money-order  Office  is  one  of  the 
offshoots  of  pcnny-]>ostag<>,  and  parliament,  in  the 
session  of  1">61,  engrafted  a  system  of  Post-office 
Savings-banks  ui»on  the  postal-service,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  H.  with  his  usual  administrative 
ability  and  success.— His  eldest  brother,  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Mr  Edwin  Hill,  is  the 
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in«j>ector  of  stamps  at  Somerset  House ;  and  another,  I 
Mr  Fhkpkkic  Hill,  was  the  first  to  pro|>ound  and 
enforce  those  humane  principles  upon  which  modern 
prison  discipline  is  founded ;  aud  his  work,  On 
Crime,  is  a  standard  authority  for  legislators.  He 
is  now  (1862)  assistant-secretary  to  the  Post-office. 

HILL,  Viscocnt  (Rowland  Hill), British  general 
and  commander-in-chief,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  of  the  Hills  of  Shropshire,  was 
second  sou  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bart.,  of  Hawkstone. 
He  was  bom  August  II,  177*2,  eutcred  tho  army  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
cam|taign  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life. 
He  also  served  in  the  camitaigna  of  1809,  1310,  and 
1811,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  displayed 
conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as  great  talents  as  a 
commander.  In  the  Peninsular  engagements,  he 
was  usually  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
duties  next  to  those  which  devolved  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  when  the  army  returned 
home,  the  fame  of  If.  was  second  only  to  that  of 
tho  great  commander.  He  was  created  Baron  Hill 
of  Almarez  and  Hawkstone,  received  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  j£2000  a  year  ;  and  both  title  and 
annuity  were  granted  to  his  nephew  in  remainder. 
He  was  also  made  0.0.  B.  He  commanded  a 
division  at  Waterloo,  and  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation,  as  second  in  command,  until 
it  evacuated  the  French  territory.  He  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  18-8  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  dispensed  the  patronage 
which  he  possessed  with  great  impartiality. 
In  1842,  his  health  declined,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  once  more  took  the  command  of  the 
army.  After  his  resignation,  H.  was  created  a 
viscount.  He  died  unmarried  at  Hardwicke 
Orange,  county  of  Salop,  December  10,  1842,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart 

HILL  MUSTARD.   See  Bcnias. 

HILL  STATES,  a  number  of  small  principalities 
of  India  on  the  left  or  east  Bide  of  the  Upper 
Sutlcj,  comprise  about  10,000  square  miles,  and 
about  550,000  inhabitants.  With  the  exception 
of  this  aggregate  name,  they  have  but  little  in 
common  with  each  other.  Perhaps  twenty  may  be 
reckoned  which  have  a  distinct  existence— those 
best  known  being  Bhagul,  Bussahir,  and  OurwhaL 

HI'LLAH,  or  HILLA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  GO  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  is  Bituatcd  on  both  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon  (a.  v.).  Hero  the  Euphrates  is  450 
feet  in  width,  ana  is  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge, 
fl.  is  a  fortified  town,  contains  a  citadel,  a  mosque, 
and  several  well-stocked  bazaars.  Dyeing,  tanning, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  are  here  carried  on.  The 
population,  which  is  fluctuating,  may  be  stated  at 
between  7000  and  10,000. 

HI'LLEL,  Hababli  (the  Babylonian),  or 
Hazakex  (the  Elder),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  influential  doctors  of  the  Jewish  Jaw,  was 
born  about  112  B.  c.  in  Babylonia,  of  poor  parents, 
but  in  tho  female  line  of  royal  (Davidian)  descent. 
Fortv  years  old — so  the  legend  runs— he  migrated 
into  Palestine  for  the  lake  of  studying  the  law ;  and 
of  tho  small  sum  he  earned  by  hard  manual  labour, 
he  gave  half  to  the  door-keeper  of  the  academy, 
where  She  in  aj  a  and  Abtalion.  the  great  masters 
of  the  period,  expounded  the  Halacha  (q.  v.)  ;  and 
before  long,  he  becamo  one  of  the  favourite  and 
foremost  pupils  of  Abtalion.  Five  or  six  years 
(Sabb.  15  a.)  after  Herod  had  mounted  tho  throne, 
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H.  was  elected  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  sanhedrim. 
The  range  of  his  acquirements  is  said  to  have 
been  immense  ;  embracing  not  only  Scripture  and 
tradition,  but  nearly  all  branches  of  human  and 
'tuprhuman'  knowledge.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
meekest,  most  modest,  kind,  and  simple-hearted 
men.  •  Be  of  the  pupUs  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of  peace, 
a  promoter  of  peace,  loving  mankind,  and  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  Divine  law  *  (Aboth,  L  2).  '  Do 
not  confide  in  thyself,  until  the  day  of  thy  death ' 
(Aboth,  iL  3).  4  Do  not  judge  thy  neighbour,  uutd 
thou  hast  been  in  his  place  thyself '  (Aboth,  ii.  5). 
Such  were  some  of  his  most  favourite  sayings. 
Still  more  characteristic,  and  highly  curious,  if 
compared  with  Matt.  vii.  12,  is  the  answer  he  gave 
to  a  heathen  who,  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  requested 
htm  to  teach  him  'all  the  law  of  Moses'  while  he 
could  stand  on  one  leg.  '  Do  not  unto  others  as 
thou  wouldst  not  have  others  do  unto  thee,'  H. 
replied;  'that  is  all  the  law;  the  rest  is  mere 
comment '  (Babyl.  Talm.  Sbabb.  31  a.).  H.  was  also 
the  first  who  collected  the  nnmWless  traditions 
of  tho  oral  law,  and  arranged  them  under  six 
heads  (see  Mishna).  The  often  alluded  to  and 
highly  exaggerated  dispute  between  H.  and  his 
school  and  Shummai  (q.  v.),  the  oontemj>oraiieoua 
supreme  judge  of  the  Sanhedrim  [Ab- Beth- Din),  and 
his  school,  resolves  itself  into  a  mero  theoretical 
one  :  the  decisions  themselves  arc,  with  a  very 
few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  identical.  H., 
however,  was  tho  more  popular  of  the  two,  and  the 
majority  was,  on  account  of  the  better  authorities 
he  was  able  to  quote  in  his  support,  generally  on 
his  side. 

The  time  of  H.'s  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived,  like  Moses,  120  yean :  40  years  in 
ignorance  of  the  Law,  40  years  as  the  humblest 
pupd  of  tho  Law,  and  40  years  as  the  highest 
master  of  the  Law.  A  verse  of  tho  dirge  composed 
at  his  death  has  survived  :  '  Woe  for  tho  jnoos, 
the  modest,  the  disciple  of  Ezra '  (Sanh.  11  a.).  For 
the  further  influence  of  his  house  and  school,  see 
Gamaliel  and  Talmud. 

HILTED,  a  term  used  in  Heraldry,  to  indicate 
the  tincture  of  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HIMALA'YA  ('  the  abode  of  snow,'  from  the 
Sanscrit,  hima,  snow,  and  Alaya,  abode),  in  south 
central  Asia,  is  the  most  elevated  and  stupendous 
mountain  system  on  the  globe.  It  is  not,  as  some- 
times represented,  a  single  chain,  but  a  range  of 
rugged  snowy  peaks  depending  from  the  high  table- 
land of  Tibet,  and  separated  by  deep  gorges,  tho 
outlets  of  the  streams  originating  in  tie  melted 
snow  and  ice  of  the  interior.  The  mass  of  the  IL 
proper  extends  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus 
in  the  west,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sanpn  with  the 
Brahmaputra  in  the  east,  or  from  long.  73°  23*  to 
95"  40'  E.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  following 
the  curve  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  range,  is  from  16,000  to 
18,000  feet,  but  45  of  its  peaks  are  now  known 
to  exceed  23,000  feet  in  height  Of  these  there 
are,  in  Kumaon,  Nanda  Devi,  25,749  feet ;  in  Nopal 
Dhawalagirc,  26,826  feet  ;  Mount  Everest,  29,002 
(tho  highest  known  point  on  the  globe) ;  and 
Kanchiujinga,  28,156  feet ;  in  Bhotan,  (  humalari  is 
23,946  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  surface 
of  the  H.  comprises  three  distinct  regions — first 
adjoining  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Tarai,  a 
grass-covered  marshy  plain;  next  the  great  belt 
of  Saul  Woai,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 
ranp;;  and  beyond  it  the  DKhm,  a  belt  of  i* 
extending  to  the  foot  of  tho  true  mountains. 
Above  these  regions,  which  are  e 
',  are  placed  the  Sanitaria  for 
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Darjeeling,  Simla,  Mnree.  There  are  no  plains  and 
but  few  lake*  in  the  H. ;  the  chief  of  the  latter  are 
Nainital,  in  Kumaon,  6520  feet  and  the  lake  of 
Ca*hmir,  5126  feet  above  the  sea, 

Snow  falls  at  rare  intervals  in  the  mountains  as 
low  as  2500  feet,  but  at  6000  feet  it  snows  regu- 
larly every  winter.  The  limit  of  perennial  snow  in 
the  H-  is  16,200  feet  on  the  south,  and  17,400  feet 


HI'NOMAR,  a  cclehrated  churchman  of  the  9th 
a,  was  bom  in  806.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth 
ia  unknown,  but  from  his  being  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulon  se,  it  ia  presumed  to  have  been  in 
that  province.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Penis,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council 
of  Paris  (829),  ho  waa  intrusted  with  the  framing 
and  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 


on  the  north  side ;  an  anomaly  probably  owing  to  ]  monastery.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  named 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  Tibet,  and  the  small  quantity  j  abbot  of  the  abbeys  of  Conii»iej;ne  and  St  Germain ; 
of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  there.  The  high  range  !  and  in  845  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 


of  the  1L,  forms  a  vast  screen  which  intercepts  and 
condenses  nearly  all  the  moisture  carried  by  the 
winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  dejiosits  it  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  mountains ;  hence  at  Chirra 
Punji,  4200  feet  a)>ove  the  sea,  as  much  as  600 
inches  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  one  year. 
Glaciers  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  range  abovo 
the  snow  line,  one  of  these,  that  of  Deotal  in 
Gurhwal,  is  17,945  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean 
height  of  tho  passes  in  the  H.  is  17.800  feet,  the 
highest  known  is  Ihi-Gamin  Pass  into  Gurhwal, 
20,457  feet,  and  the  highest  used  for  traffic  is  the 
Parang  Pass  iu  SpitC  18,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
All  tho  passes  alwve  16,000  feet  are  closed  with 
■now  from  Novemtar  till  May.  Trees  and  cultivated 
grains  attain  their  highest  limits  in  the  mountains 
at  11.800  and  shrubs  at  13,200  feet  alnro  the  sea. 
The  tea-plant  can  bo  eultiyatod  along  the  entire 
southern  face  of  the  H.  to  an  elevation  of  5<H»0  feet, 


Tho  most  important  event,  considered  historically, 
in  the  career  of  H.,  is  hia  controversy  with  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  year  862  (see  Nicholas  I.). 
Rothadiua,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  and  suffragnn  of  H., 
deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese,  who  appealed  to 
H.  as  metro]K>litan,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  be 
restored  to  office,  Rothadiiu  resisting  this  order, 
and  having  been,  in  consequence,  condemned  and 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop,  appealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  H.  to  restore 
llothadtus,  or  to  appear  at  Rome  in  person  or 
by  his  representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence, 
H.  sent  a  legate  to  Koine,  but  refused  to  restore 
the  deposed  bishop;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled 
the  sentence,  and  required  that  the  cause  should 
again  be  heard  in  Rome,  1L,  after  some  demur, 
was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadiua 
was  re-examined,  and  he  was  acquitted,  and  restored 
to  his  sec 

but  the  best  is  produced  at  from  2000  to  3000  feet  t  The  conduct  of  H.  is  also  historically  interesting 
above  the  sea.  Tigers  and  ajies  are  found  at  an  t  in  relation  to  the  temjwral  power  of  tho  medieval 
elevation  of  11,000,  and  the  leopard  at  13.000  feet   papacy  (see  Papacy).     Under  the   successor  of 
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(see  Papacy). 
Lolas,  Adrian  II.,  a  question  arose  as  t 
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while  the  dog  follows  the  herds  over  posse*  18,000 

feet  hiijh.  Snakes  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  •  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the 
15,0(10  feet,  but  the  highest  limit  of  the  mosquito  i  death  of  King  Ix*thaire,  the  pope  favouring  the 


is  8000  feet  above  the  sea  Tho  geological  struc 
ture  of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  crystalline  rocks, 
with  granite,  gneiss,  and  a  schistose  formation, 
comprising  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists. 
Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
central  range.  About  the  meridian  of  82s  E. ,  near 
the  Mansarowar  Lake,  a  great  transverse  rauge, 
which  further  north  is  called  the  Giang-ri  moun- 
tains, abuts  against  the  H.  from  Tibet  l*bis  ridge 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sanpu  (afterwards 
the  Brahmaputra)  on  the  east,  and  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  on  the  west  These  vast  river  systems,  with 
their  magniticent  tributaries,  derive  their  chief 
supplies  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Himalaya  and  consequently  are  in  flood  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  when  the  moisture  they 
supply  ia  most  needed. 

On  account  of  the  majestic  height  of  this  mountain- 
range,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reaching  its 
summit  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
invested  it  with  the  most  mysterious  properties,  and 
connected  it  with  the  history  of  some  of  their  deities. 
In  the  Purftnas,  the  H.  is  placed  to  the  south  of  the 
fabulous  mountain  Meru,  which  stands  iu  the  centre 
of  the  world  (see  Mkku),  and  described  as  the  king  of 
the  mountains,  who  was  inaugurated  as  such  when 
Prithu  was  installed  in  the  government  of  the  earth. 
As  the  abode  of  Siva,  he  is  the  goal  of  penitent 
pilgrims,  who  repair  to  his  summit  in  order  to  win 
the  favours  of  this  terrific  god.  His  wife  was  Menft, 
whom  the  Pitris  or  demigods  Vair&jas  engendered 
by  the  mere  power  of  their  thought 

HI  NCKLEY,  amanufactnring  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  13  mdes 
south-went  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  99  miles 
north-north-west  of  London.  Its  parish  church, 
with  a  beautiful  old  oak  roof,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  H. 


pretensions  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  in  opposition 
to  those  of  (Hiarles  the  Bold  of  France.  To  the 
mandate  Mhich  Adrian  addressed  to  the  subjects 
of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  accom- 
panied by  a  menace  of  the  censures  of  the  church, 
H.  offered  a  firm  and  persistent  opi»osition.  He 
waa  equally  firm  in  resisting  the  undue  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
When  the  Euitieror  Lewis  111.,  in  opposition  to 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  council  of  Vienne, 
sought  to  obtrude  an  unworthy  favourite,  Odacer, 
upon  the  see  of  Bcauvais,  H.  boldly  remonstrated, 
and  fearlessly  denounced  the  unjustifiable  usurpa- 
tion. H.  died  in  tho  year  882.  Hia  works  were 
collected  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Pcrc  Sirmond,  S.  J. 
(Paris,  1645).  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  found 
in  tho  8th  voL  of  Labbe's  CoUnction  of  Council*, 
and  in  the  5th  voL  of  that  of  Hardouin ;  as  also  in 
Pere  Cellot's  Cuncil.  Duziac  (Paris,  1658).  Many 
others  of  his  works,  still  in  MS.,  are  enumerated 
in  Wctzer's  Kirdten-Lejcicon,  v.  308. 

HIND,  the  female  of  the  Stag  (n.  v.)  or  Red  Deer. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
female  of  some  other  species  of  deer— never  being  so 
applied,  however,  to  any  other  British  or  Euro]iean 
species  ;  and  ia  sometimes  even  extended  to  female 
autelope*.  In  the  strictest  use  of  the  term  hind, 
according  to  tho  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
•venerie,'  it  did  not  become  the  designation  of  a 
female  red  deer  until  the  third  year  of  its  age. 


HIND,  John  Russell,  an  English 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  May  12,  1823.  At  an 
early  period  he  became  au  enthusiast  in  the  study 
of  astronomv,  and  in  1S40  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Wbcatstone,  a  situation  in  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained 
till  June  1844.    H.  was  then  sent  as  one  of  the  corn- 


has  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery.    Pop.  (1861)  mission  appointed  to  determine  the  exact  longitude 

J  of  Valentia,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  a 
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post  in  Mi  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park, 
London.  Here  he  made  those  observations,  the 
results  of  which  have  rendered  his  name  renowned 
in  the  scientific  world.  He  has  calculated  the 
orbits  and  declination  of  more  than  seventy  planet* 
and  comets,  noted  sixteen  new  movable  Btars,  and 
three  nebula?,  and  discovered  ten  new  planets, 
y'ul,  Iris  and  Flora  in  1847,  Victoria  in  1850, 
Irene  in  1851,  Melpomene,  Fortuna,  Calliope,  and 
Thalia  in  1852,  Euterpe  in  1853,  and  Urania  in 
1854.  In  1851,  H.  obtained  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  the  Lalande  Medal,  and  was  elected 
a  convspo  nding  member.  In  1852,  he  obtained  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London's  gold  medal,  and 
a  |H?nsion  of  £200  a  year  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  also  superintends  the  publication  of  the 
Nautical  Alma/Mr,  H.'s  scientific  pajters  have 
generally  been  published  in  the  Transaction*  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  in  the  Comjtt**  Rendu*  of  Paris, 
and  the  Adronomitche  Nachrkhten  of  Altona.  H.'s 
popular  works  are — lltrent  Comet*  and  the  Element* 
of  their  Orhiti  (published  in  the  Athmctum,  August 
9. 18-45);  Astronomical  Vocabulary  {\C>moy  1852) ;  The 
(  '-met*  (12mo,  1852) ;  The  Solar  System  (8vo.  1852) ; 
Jllustratrtl  London  Astronomy  (Svo,  1853).  Element* 
of  Algeltra  (Lond.  1855),  Ac  These  works,  though 
cheap,  are  all  valuable  and  entertaining. 

HINDU  RUSH,  or  INDIAN  CAUCASUS, 
forms  the  westward  continuation  of  the  Himalaya, 
being  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  that  colossal 
range.  It  extends  from  the  l"pj>er  Indus  on  the 
E.  to  the  Bamiau  Pas*  (q.  v.)  on  the  W.,  stretching 
in  ST.  lat  between  34°  and  36*.  and  in  E  long, 
between  6S°  and  75'.  Separating  Afghanistan  on 
the  S.  from  Turkestan  on  the  N,  it  sends  off  the 
Oxus  through  the  latter,  and  the  Uelmuud  through 
lh<;  former,  to  two  salt  lakes— the  Oxus  to  Aral, 
and  the  Helmund  to  II  am  fin.  The  loftiest  summit 
is  Hindu  Koh,  situated  about  80  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Cabul,  and  estimated  to  l>e  more 
than  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  Hima- 
laya Proper,  the  chain  is  a  water-shed,  and  is  also 
remarkably  destitute  of  timber  ;  while,  like  the  ridge 
in  question,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  much  greater 
height  towards  the  south  than  towards  the  north. 

HINDU  LAW,  RELIGION,  &c.   Sec  India. 

HINDUSTA'N,  meaning  The  Land  of  tJte  Hindu*, 
is  a  term  of  the  same  class  as  Turkestan,  Afghan- 
istan, Farsistan,  BeloochUtan,  or  Frangistan  (the 
oriental  name  of  Western  Europe).    See  India. 

HINGE,  the  pivots  or  joints  on  which  doors, 
abutters,  Ac  revolve.  The  simplest  form  of  hinge 
is  a  projection  cut  upon  the  substance  of  which 
the  door  is  made,  and  fitted  into  a  hole.  Tins  is 
sometimes  done  with  wooden  shutters,  and  there 
are  examples  extant  of  ttone  thutter*  hinged  in  this 
manner.  The  cathedral  of  Tonetlo,  near  Venice, 
which  dates  from  tho  11th  c,  still  has  the  windows 
protected  with  shutters  formed  of  largo  slabs  of 
stone,  hinged  on  stone  pivots.  During  the  middle 
ages,  hinges,  as  well  as  every  other  useful  article, 
were  made  subjects  of  ornamentation.  The  earliest 
ornamental  hinges  date  from  about  the  10th  century. 
The  first  examples  are  cramped  and  stitr,  and  the 
scrolls  are  frequently  terminated  with  animals' 
heads.  In  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles, 
the  hinges  and  other  metal-work  were  very  elnljorate 
and  lieautiful  in  design,  and  frequently  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  doors.  In  the  perpendicuhl 
style,  hinges  were  usually  very  simple  in  form,  the 
panelling  of  the  wood-work  not  admitting  of  much 
ornamental  iron-work.  In  modern  times,  hinges 
have  almost  entirely  l<*t  their  ornamental  character, 
fhey  are  chiefly  made  of  brass  and  iron,  and  fitted 
>n  the  edges  of  the  doors  and  shutters,  where  they 

m 


are  concealed.  '  Double- jointed  edge-hinges '  are 
those  now  most  in  use.  The  revival  of  medieval 
architecture  has,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the 


(copied  from  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture) : 
1,  Compton,  Iterka  ,  2,  Laoa  cathedral. 

of  ornamental  metal-work,  and  hinges 
of  varied  and  good  design  are  now  generally  used  in 
connection  with  Gothic  architecture. 
HINNOM,  Valley  or.  Seo  Gehenna. 
HINNY,  tho  hybrid  produced  between  a  horse 
and  a  female  ass.  It  is  smaller  than  a  mule,  but 
the  body  is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  legs, 
and  its  strength  is  inferior.  It  is  less  valuable  than 
the  mule,  although  it  is  more  docile.  The  hinny 
is  rare.  It  was  described  by  some  of  the  earlier 
naturalists  as  a  hybrid  between  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
and  even  Buffon  seems  to  have  entertaiued  this 
notion. 

HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  45  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  consists  of  spacious 
streets,  with  neat  white-washed  houses,  each  with 
a  garden  or  court  attached.  It  has  several  convents 
and  hospitals,  and  linen  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  between  7000  and  8000. 

HIOUEN-THSANG,  a  celebrated  Chinese 
traveller,  professing  the  Buddhist  creed,  who 
visited  110  countries  and  places  of  India  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  c.  (629  -  645),  and  gave  a  very 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of 
Buddhism  as  it  prevailed  at  that  i>eriod  in  India. 
His  inquiries  having  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  his  veneration,  he  did  not  enter  so  much 
into  details  concerning  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  India  as  might  be  desired ;  but  con- 
sidering the  many  curious  notices  he  gives  on  other 
matters  which,  besides  those  of  Buddhist  interest, 
came  under  his  observation,  and  the  high  degree 
of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative  possesses,  his 
memoirs  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  on  the  history  of  India  in  general, 
aud  of  Buddhism  in  particular,  during  the  period 
stated.  Apparently,  he  travelled  alone,  or  with  a 
few  occasional  companions  ;  and  wearing  the  garb  of 
a  religious  mendicant  with  nothing  but  a  staff, 
wallet,  and  waterpot,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  exposed  to  any  dangerous  adventures  on  his 
journey  from  China  to  India.  It  is  more  remark- 
able, however,  that  he  incurred  no  impediment  on 
his  way  home,  when  he  travelled  with  500  packages 
of  hrxjks,  besides  images  of  Buddha  and  various 
sacred  relics  ;  and  his  immunity  from  danirer  affords 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  civilised  condition  of  the 
countries  which  he  described.    It  does  not  appear 
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nrst  i«  a  moiiogrnpnicai  n 
travels  form  a  principal 
by  two   of  bis  pupils. 
The  latter  bears  the  tit 


that  the  account  of  his  travels  was  written  by 
himself,  for  of  the  two  works  relating  to  them 
neither  is  the  performance  of  Hioueu-Thsang.  The 
first  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  him,  in  which  his 
1  feature ;  it  was  composed 
Hoet-h  and  Yen-Thsong. 
titlo  of  Ta-Uiang-si-t/u-L-i,  or 
'Memoirs  of  the  Countries  of  the  West,  published 
under  the  Thang,'  and  was  edited  by  Pieu-ki,  since 
H.  himself,  who  during  17  years  had  spoken  none 
but  foreign  languages,  had  perhaps  lost  the  facility 
of  writing  elegant  Chinese,  According  to  a  remark 
added  to  the  title  of  his  work  in  the  imperial 
Chinese  edition,  it  would  follow  that  it  had  been 
translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Chinese;  but  this 
statement,  as  Professor  Stanislas  Julien  observes,  can 
only  mean  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the  work 
relating  to  history,  legends,  Ac.,  was  taken  from 
Hindu  sources,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  indication 
of  distances  and  numerous  jxraonal  observations 
most  have  come  from  EL  himself.  Both  works 
have  been  published  in  a  French  translation  by  the 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  M.  Stanislas  Julien, 
who  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task  in  so  creditable  a 
manner,  that  his  llistoire  rfV  la  Vie  de  Hitmen- Timing 
(Paris,  1So3),  and  his  Mtmoire*  tur  let  Cvntrfet 
Occidental**,  par  Hitmen- T/uang  (2  vols.  Paris, 
1So7— lts58),  have  not  only  become  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  literature,  but 
will  be  ■  lasting  honour  to  M.  Jubeu's  industry 
and  Pcholarohip.  An  abstract  of  both  works,  by  the 
late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the  17th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society, 
pp.  106—137. 

HIP,  or  HEP,  the  fruit  of  the  rose.  It  is  almost 
always  red,  and  consists  of  the  enlarged  fleshy  tube 
of  the  calyx  filled  with  hard  seed-like  acJia-nia, 
which  are  surrounded  with  bristly  hairs  (<*Ur).  The 
fleshy  covering  contains  mucilage,  sugar,  gum,  malic 
and  citric  acids,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  number  of 
salts.  The  setas  excite  itching  in  the  skin.  The 
fleshy  part  of  hips,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved 
r,  finds  a  place  in  the  phaxmacopoaa, 


Hip  (Rota  Canina) 


under  the  name  of  Conserve  of  Hips  (Conserva  Rotce 
Frvctd*,  Con/eetio  Rove  Canina,  Ac,).  It  is  slightly 
refrigerant  and  astringent,  and  is  often  used  as  a 
vehicle  or  basis  for  other  medicines.  Hips  eaten 
popular  remedy  for  aicaridcs,  on  which 
is  purely  mechanical,  and  is  owing  to 


the  irritating  Betas.  The  hips  of  different  species  of 
rose  are  almost  indiscriminately  used.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  hips  are  j (reserved  in  sugar  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  are  dried  and  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  the  acha'nia  and  sctas  being  removed.  For 
this  purpose,  the  large  soft 
hips  of  the  Apple  Rose  (Rosa 
pomiftra)  are  preferred. 

HIP,  in  Architecture,  tho 
rafter  at  the  angle  where 
two  sloping  roofs  meet.  A 
roof  is  called  a  hipped  roof 
when  the  end  is  sIojmhI 
upwards  so  as  to  form  a  hip  on  each  side  (sec  fig.) 

HIP-JOINT,  is  a  lull-and-sockct  joint  formed 
by  the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  tho  thigh- 
bone (or  femur)  into  the  deep  pit  or  cup  in  the 
o*  innominatitw,  which  is  known  as  the  acetabulum 
(so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  tho  vinegar 
cups  used  by  the  Romans).  If  the  variety  of  the 
movements  of  this  joint— viz.,  flexion,  extension, 
abduction,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  and 
outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  its  great  strength 
are  considered,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  ]>erfect  joint  in  the  whole  body. 

The  reader  will  form  a  tolerably  clear  conception 
of  the  relative  forms  of  the  acetabulum  and  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  a  glance  at  the  figure, 
in  which  the  surrounding  parts  are  cut  away,  and 


■•as? 


Hip-joint : 
pctvtc  ligaments;  *.  4,  tho  greater  sad  le 

foramina;  fi,  tlie  cotyloid  IlKntnent  ;  7,  the  round 
;  8,  the  cut  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  i 


the  thigh-bone  is  drawn  out  of  its  socket.  The 
bgaments  are  usually  described  as  five  in  number — 
viz. :  1.  Tin  caj»sular ;  2.  The  ilio-femoral ;  3.  The 
tere*  or  round;  4.  The  cotyloid;  and  5.  The  trans- 
verse. Of  these,  the  capsular  ligament,  supposed 
to  be  removed  in  the  figure,  is  the  most  important, 
and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  cup  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  upon  which  the  ball  is  carried, 
enclosing  the  bony  parts  in  a  strong  sheath.  The 
ilio-femoral  is  merely  an  accessory  l>and  of  fibres 
which  give  increased  thickness  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment in  front,  where  strength  is  specially  requiretL 
The  great  use  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  to  limit 
the  extension  of  the  hip-joint,  and  thus  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  erect  posture.  The  only  other 
ligament  requiring  notice  is  the  L.  teres,  or  round 
ligament,  which  is  in  reality  triangular  rather  than 
round,  and  has  its  apex  attached  to  the  head 
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of  the  thigh-bone,  while  its  base  is  connected  with 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  use  is  not  very 
clearly  known,  but  probably  is  to  limit  movement 
iu  one  direction.  It  is  sometimes  absent  in  cases 
in  which  no  special  weakness  of  the  joint  was 
observed  during  life,  and  is  of  by  no  means  con- 
stant occurrence  iu  mammals.  The  joint  is  much 
strengthened  by  a  largo  number  of  surrounding 
muscles,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  power. 

In  such  a  joint  as  this,  although  the  ligaments 
materially  assist  in  preventing  dislocation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  articular  surfaces  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  kept  in  apjiosition  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  loose  in  their  whole 
circumference,  to  permit  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  joint.  The  experiments  of  Weber  shew  that 
atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  retained  iu  the  acetabulum 
when  the  muscles  are  at  rest.  '  One  convincing 
experiment  is  easily  repeated -that,  namely,  of 
holding  up  a  side  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  appended 
lower  extremity,  the  joint  not  having  been  opened,  j 
and  then  boring  a  hole  through  the  acetabulum,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  joint,  when  the  weight 
of  the  limb  will  cause  it  to  drop  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  the  head  of  the  tnigh-bouo  being 
pulled  out  of  the  acetabulum  as  soon  as  the  air  is 
permitted  to  pass  between  the  articular  surfaces.' 
— Humphry  On  Uie  Human  Skeleton,  p.  74. 

Dm  a  ::  OF  THE  HlF-JOlNT.  Hip-disease  differs 
in  so  many  points  of  importance  from  other  joint- 
diseases,  and  is  so  serious  an  affection,  that  it 
requires  a  special  notice.  Its  connection  with 
scrofula  is  more  distinctly  mark e»l  than  that  of  most 
other  joint-diseases,  and  it  almost  always  occurs 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  comes  on,  in  children 
or  young  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  from 
very  slight  causes  ;  thus,  it  is  often  traced  to  over- 
exertion in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in  jumping,  or  a 
fall ;  and  in  many  cases  no  apparent  cause  can  be 
assigned. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  of  the  joint  are  inflamed,  and  by  proper 
treatment  at  this  jieriod,  the  morbid  action  may  be 
sometimes  subdued  without  any  worse  consequences 
than  a  more  or  less  rigid  joint.  Usually,  however, 
abscesses  form  around  the  joint,  and  often  com- 
municate with  its  interior ;  and  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  t>ccoine 
disintegrated,  softened,  and  gritty.  In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone commonly  occurs,  either  from  the  capsular 
ligament  becoming  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  tho 
head  of  the  bone  being  drawn  out  of  its  cavity  by 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  or  from  a 
fungous  mass  sprouting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  before  it 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  symptoms 
should  be  detected  in  au  early  stage  of  the  disease ; 
and  on  the  least  suspicion  of  this  joint  being 
affected,  surgical  aid  should  at  once  be  sought. 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  (as  already 
mentioned)  occur  around  the  joint,  which  sometimes, 
from  the  tension  they  exert  on  the  obturator  nerve, 
occasion  extremo  pain  in  the  inside  of  tho  thigh. 
True  shortening  of  the  limb  now  takes  place,  which 
at  the  same  time  becomes  adducted  and  inverted. 
From  this  stage,  if  the  health  is  pretty  good,  and  the 
lungs  are  sound,  the  patient  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  recover  with  an  anchyloeed  (or  immovable)  hip- 
joint  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  exhaustion  and 
hectic  will  come  on,  and  that  death  will  supervene, 
from  the  wasting  influence  of  the  purulent  discharges 
occasioned  by  the  diseased  bone, 

Tho  duration  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two 
i  to  ten  or 


As  the  treatment  must  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  most  important  points  are  perfect  rest 
to  the  affected  part,  which  may  be  secured  by  a 
strong  leather  splint,  or  by  a  starch  bandage,  the 
internal  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics, 
and  the  application  of  counter- irritation  by  means 
of  an  issue  behind  the  great  trochanter. 

HIP-KNOB,  an  ornament  carved  in  stone  or 
wood,  set  on  the  apex  of  a  gable  or  hipped  roof,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  Finial  (q.  v.). 

HIPPA 'RCHUS,  the  first  systematic  astronomer 
on  record,  was  born,  according  to  Strabo,  at  Nicsea, 
in  Bithynia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  R.C. 
Of  his  personal  history,  nothing  is  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  H.  wrote  nine  separate  works, 
of  which  only  the  last  and  least  important,  A 
Commentary  on  Aratuit,  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
other  works  treated  of  astronomy  and  geography. 
Tho  only  authority  we  have  regarding  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  H.  is  the  Si/nlaxi»  of  Ptolemy, 
and  from  it  wc  learn  that  H.  discovered  the  1  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,'  determined  the  place  of 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  established  the  solar 
and  lunar  theories,  invented  the  Astrolabe  (q.  v.), 
and  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  stars, 
determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each.  Aa 
Ptolemy  was  also  an  astronomer,  there  is  somo 
difficulty  in  allotting  to  each  his  meed  of  praise  for 
the  discoveries  mentioned  in  the  Sijntari»,  which 
difficulty  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  result- 
ing in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Hipparchus.  See 
Delambre's  Jlutoirt  de  r Astronomie  Ancienne  (Paris, 
1817). 

HIPPOBOSCIDJE.  See  Forest  Fi.y  and 
Spider  Fly 

HIPPOCA'MPUS,  a  genus  of  Osseous  Fishes,  of 
the  order  Lojthobranchii  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  family 
Syngnathida  (see  Pitk-fisii),  by  some  naturalista 
made  the  type  of  a  separate  family,  H im>ocam}ndar, 
remarkably  distinguished  by  tho  prehensile  tail, 
which  is  tapering,  and  quite  destitute  of  fin.  The 


species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  bat  some 
of  which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  fishes  of  very  extraordinary  form  and 
habits.  They  have  the  jaws  united  and  tubular, 
as  in  the  pipe-fishes ;  the  body  compressed,  short, 
and  deep;  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges,  with 
tubercles  at  their  intersections.  The  scales  are 
clothing  the  whole  body  in  a  kind  of 
The  males  have  pouches  on  the  tad,  in 
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which  the  eggs  are  carried  till  they  are  hatched. 
From  their  Appearance,  theae  fishes  have  received 
the  name  of  S&a-horsl  They  swim  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  are  always  ready  to  entwine  their 
tails  around  sea-weeds,  or  even  with  one  another. 
They  are  very  interesting  objects  in  an  aquarium. 
One  species,  //.  brevirostris,  is  occasionally  found  on 
the  shores  of  Britain,  jtarticularly  in  the  south. — H. 
in  the  Grecian  mythology  was  a  sea-horse — half  hah, 
half  horse — which  served  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

HI'PPOCRAS,  an  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  and  still 
employed  on  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
following  was  the  method  of  preparing  it:  Twelve 


ioc 


rates- 


r,  and  one  of  them  is  thu 
or  '  Hippocratic  Oath.' 


Class  //.—Works  perhaps  written  by  Hi 
These  arc  eleven  in  nuniL 
well- known  Jusjurandum 

The  others  consist  of  works  written  l>efore  H.' 
works  whose  author  is  coujectured ;  works  by 
quite  unknown  authors ;  and  wilful  forgeries. 

For  anything  like  a  full  account  of  his  views,  we 
must  refer  to  the  various  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  history  of  medicine.  We  can  here  only 
mention  that  he  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into 
two  principal  classes:  the  first  consisting  of  the 
influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  Ac  ; 
and  the  eecoud  of  more  personal  causes,  Buch  aa 
the  food  and  exercise  of  the  individual  patient. 


pints  of  "Lisbon  were  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  His  belief  in  the  influence  which  different  climates 
J>f  Canary  wine.    Bruised  spices  oiTartoKH  ™£  <m  th^hunxan  constUut.on  is  very  strongly 


were  digested  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  it  was  strained,  and  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  lump-sugar  were  added.  It  was  doubtless 
an  admirable  cordial 

HIPPO'CRATES,  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Heracleides,  who  was 
also  a  physician,  and  belonged  to  the  famUy  of 
the  Asclepiada?,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice 
being  either  the  19th  or  the  17th  in  descent  from 
JEsculapiua.  His  mother's  name  was  Phsmarete, 
who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  probably  about  the 
year  460  u.c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  medicine  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  aud 
in  philosophy  by  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  the  cele- 
brated sophist,  and  Democritus  of  Abdcra,  whose 
cure,  when  affected  by  madness,  he  afterwards 
effected.  After  sj (ending  some  time  in  travelling 
through  different  parts  of  Grt*cc,  he  settled  and 
practised  his  profession  at  Cos,  and  finally  died  at 
Larissa,  in  Thessaly.  His  ago  at  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  and  is  stated  by  different  ancient 
authors  to  have  been  85,  90,  104,  and  109  years. 


expressed.  He  ascribes  to  this  influence  both  the 
conformation  of  the  My  and  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  and  hence  accounts  for  the  differences  between 
the  hardy  Greek  and  the  Asiatic.  The  four  fluids 
or  humours  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile)  M  ere  regarded  by  him  as  the  primary 
scats  of  disease ;  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combination  (or  erasu)  of  these,  and  illness  was  the 
cousequence  of  a  disturbance  of  this  crasis.  When 
a  disease  was  proceeding  favourably,  these  humours 
underwent  a  certain  change  (or  cod  ion),  which  was  the 
sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for 
the  expulsion  .if  morbid  matter,  or  crisis,  these  crises 
having  a  tendency  to  occur  at  definite  periods, 
j  which  were  hence  called  'critical  days.'  His  treat- 
!  nient  of  diseases  was  cautious,  and  what  we  now 
term  expectant ;  it  consisted  chiefly  and  often  solely 
in  attention  to  diet  and  regimen ;  and  he  was  some- 
times reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  works  of  H.  were  translated  at  an  early 
period  into  Arabic.  They  were  tirst  printed  in  a 
Latin  translation  in  1525  at  Rome.  The  first  Greek 
editiou  (the  Alditie)  appeared  the  following  year  at 


Clinton  {Fasti  Hell.)  places  his  death  357  B.C.,  at  Venice;  an  edition  by  Mercurialia  appeared  in  1588, 
the  age  of  104.  We  know  little  more  of  his  per-  one  by  Foesius  in  1595,  and  one  by  Van  tier  Linden 
sonal  history  than  that  ho  was  highly  esteemed  as  ,  (still  much  esteemed)  in  1665.  Other  editions  have 
a  physician  and  an  author,  aud  that  he  raised  the  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Chattier,  Klthn, 


medical  school  of  Cos  to  a  very  high  reputation. 
His  works  were  studied  aud  quoted  by  Plato. 
Various  stories  are  recorded  of  him  by  Greek 
writers,  which  are  undoubtedly  fabulous,  and  to 


Ac  The  latest,  and  incoiniiarahly  the  best  edition, 
is  that  of  Littre,  in  10  volumes,  the  lirst  of  which 
ap|N>ared  in  1839,  and  the  last  iu  1861.    An  edition 


by  Ennerins,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  now  in 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  advert ;  and  course  of  publication  at  Utrecht,  at  the  expense  of 
we  find  legends  regarding  him  in  the  works  of ,  the  university  of  Amsterdam.    The  Latin  title  runs 


Arabic  writers,  who  term  m  '  Bokrit,'  while  the 
European  story-tellers  of  tho  middle  ages  celebrate 
him  under  the  name  of  '  Ypocras,'  and,  in  defiance 
of  chronology,  make  him  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rome,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous  medical  skill, 
whom  he  despatched  in  his  own  stead  to  the  king 
of  Hungary. 

The  works  bearing  the  name  of  H.,  and  termed 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  are  more  than  60  in 
number,  and,  as  Dr  Greenhill  observes  in  his  article 
on  H.  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  Ac,  'the  classification  of  these,  and 
assigning  each  (as  far  as  possible)  to  its  proper 
author,  constitutes  by  far  the  roost  difficult  ques- 
tion  connected  with  ancient  medical  writers.'  Dr 
Greenhill  divides 

eight  classes,  of  whicn  we  netxl  sj 
((or  convenience,  we  give  the  Latin  instead  of  the  j 
Greek  titles 


as  follows :  Hippocrafis  et  aliorum  Medicorunt 
rrfcrum  Melti/uvT.  Edid'U  Franciscus  Zacharias 
L'mierins,  lto.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1859, 
and  another  in  1862.  An  excellent  English  translation 
of  Tl*  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates  was  published 
in  1 849,  in  2  vols.,  by  the  late  Dr  Adams,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society. 

HIPPOCRE'NE  (derived  from  hippos,  a  horse, 
and  trine,  a  fountain)  is  a  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon,  about  20  stadia  above  the  grove  of  tho 
Muses,  and,  according  to  the  mythical  account,  was 

? reduced  by  a  stroke  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse 
'egasii 


us  (q.  v.).    It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
modern  times,  some  have  attempted  to  identify  it 
u  wcieut  okuigm  wnvers.     xn  ,  ^  fa     fi  .        fc  Mjkkaril|tiMa  and  ^  opinion 

the  Hippocratic  Collection  into  ;  ^  mo8t      babl/correct    See  H^uco«i.  * 
nich  we  need  specify  only  two. ,  r  J 

HIPPODAM  PA,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  OJno- 
|  mails,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Klis,  and  the  Pleiad  Asterope. 


Class/. — Works  certainly  written  by  H.,  containing  [  It  bad  been  predicted  to  her  father  that  he  should 


Prognostica  ;  Aphapismi ;  De  2d  orbit  Popularibvs; 
De  Rations  Victus  in  Morbis  A  cutis ;  De  Aire, 
Aquis,  et  Lods ;  and  De  Capitis  Vulneribus.  Some 
critics  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  the  Aphorismi,  the  work  by  which  H. 
;  popularly  known. 


be  slain  by  his  future  son-in-law;  he  therefore 
stipulated  that  every  suitor  of  his  daughter  should 
run  a  chariot-race  with  him,  and  that  death  should 
be  the  consequence  of  defeat  Thirteen,  or,  as  i 
say,  seventeen  suitors  had  already  : 
and  shun,  when  Pelops  came  to 
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bribed  Myrtilus,  the  king's  charioteer,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  reaching  tho  goal  before  QSnomaus, 
who,  in  desjiair,  killeti  himself.  H.  ln-came  the  wife 
of  Pelops.  ami  the  mother  of  Atreus  and  Tliyestea 
She  aftenvardsj  destroy ed  herself  from  grief,  at  being 
reproached  with  having  led  her  sons  to  murder  each 
other. 

HI  PPODROME  (Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and 
dromon,  a  race-course),  tho  Greek  name  for  the 
place  set  apart  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  Its 
dimensions  were,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  ana  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  In  construction  and  all  important  points 
of  arrangement,  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  Circus  (q.  v.),  with  the  exception  of  the 
arraugement  of  the  chariots  at  the  starting-place. 
In  the  hippodrome,  the  chariots  were  arranged  so 
as  to  form  two  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with 
the  apex  towards  the  goal  and  a  little  to  the  right 
side.  Rut  as  this  would  have  given  the  chariots  on 
the  left  side  a  longer  course  than  those  on  the  right, 
the  hipjtodrome  was  constructed  with  the  ,  right 
side  longer  than  the  other  (aee  figure  of  Circus). 
The  start  was  effected  by  setting  free  the  chariots 
on  the  extreme  right  and  left,  and  when  they  came 
opposite  the  next  two,  by  setting  them  free  also,  and 
so  on  till  all  were  in  motion.  The  hippodrome  was 
also  much  wider  than  tho  Roman  circus,  to  allow 
room  for  the  greater  number  of  chariots,  for  though 
we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  number 
that  usually  started  in  one  race,  we  know  that 
Alcibiades  on  one  occasion  sent  seven ;  Sophocles 
mentions  ten  chariots  as  competing  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  and  the  number  at  the  Olympic  games 
must  have  been  considerably  greater.  There  is  a 
beautiful  description  of  a  chariot-race  in  Homer 
(Waul,  xxiii.  262—650).  The  golden  age  of  the 
hippodrome  was  during  the  Lower  Greek  Empire. 
The  Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  hippodrome 
carried  their  animositv  into  all  departments  of  the  i 
public  Hervicc,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
perpetual  disunion  which  rendered  the  Byzantine 
empire  a  prey  to  every  aggressor. — The  term  Hippo- 
drome has  been  given  to  a  circus  constructed  in 
1845  nt  Paris,  and  alw  to  a  large  field  in  the  plain 
of  Longchamp,  near  Boulogne,  used  as  a  race-course. 

HI'PPOGRIFF,  or  HIPPOGRYPH  (Gr.  hippo*, 
a  horse,  and  gryph-,  griffin),  a  fabulous  animal, 
which  has  been  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  a  griffin.  The  hippogriff  figures  largely 
in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 

HIPPO'LYTUS,  the  name  of  several  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  early  church,  among  whom  the  chief 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  ono  who  is  believed 
to  have  nourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c,  to 
have  been  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome,  and  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severua. 
All  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
saint  have  long  l>een  the  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  controversy  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  discussion 
has  been  much  heightened  of  late  years  by  the 
discovery  of  a  very  curious  and  important  work, 
certainly  of  the  age  of  the  supposed  H.,  and  calcu- 
lated, if  a  genuine  work  of  that  author,  to  throw 
a  most  curious  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  The  work  in  question  was  one  of  several 
Greek  M.SS.  obtained  at  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  by 
M.  Menas,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  and 
wai  imhlUhcd  in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  recommended  as 
a  work  of  exceeding  interest  for  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  by  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  who  under- 
took the  task  of  editing  it  M.  Miller  published 
it  as  a  work  of  Origen,  under  the  title  of  OrigtnU 
PhUosophumena.   The  Lite  Baron  Bunsen  was  the 


first  to  conjecture  that  the  true  author  was  IL, 
but  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  particular  work  of 
H.,  which  he  took  it  to  be;  and  for  a  time  the 
question  of  the  authorship  remained  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. Some  critics  still  adhered  to  the  opinion 
that  the  author  was  Origen ;  somo  ascribed  the 
work  to  the  Roman  priest  Caius ;  others,  again,  to 
Tertullian ;  and  others,  in  fine,  to  some  unknown 
Novatian  heretic.  The  result  of  the 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  although 


mistaken  in  suptioeing  this  treatise  to  be  a  work 
of  H„  which  Pnotius  has  described  as  a  '  UttU 
treatise  against  heresies,"  by  that  author,  yet  it  is 
in  reality  a  larger  treatise  on  tho  same  subject  and 
by  the  same  author. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  further  question, 
namely.  Who  is  the  H.  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author?  Without  reckoning  many  later  saints  of 
that  name,  Dr  Ddllingcr,  in  his  Hippolytus  und 
Kallutut,  enumerates  at  least  six  contemporaneous, 
or  nearly  contemporaneous,  with  the  supposed  H- 
of  Portus.  It  must  suffice  to  state,  that  although 
not  absolutely  certain,  the  opinion  that  the  author 
of  the  PhUosophumena  was  tho  H.  already  known 
in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer  and  as  a  martyr, 
has  met  with  almost  universal  acceptance. 

From  the  autobiographical  details  contained  in 
the  treatise,  added  to  the  particulars  already  known, 
we  learn  that  this  H.,  the  time  aud  place  of  whose 
birth  are  uucertain,  was,  about  the  year  218, 
Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Ostia,  a  suburban  see  of 
Rome,  and  as  such,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  of  that  city.  This  fact  receives  a  very 
decisive  confirmation  from  a  statue  discovered  in 
Rome  in  1561,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  H.,  the 
title  of  his  see,  '  Portuensis,'  and  the  paschal  cycle  of 
which  H.  iB  known  to  have  been  the  author.  In 
tho  persecution  of  Maximin,  235,  H.  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  from  which  he  was 
permitted  soon  afterwards  to  return  ;  but  in  a  new 
outbreak  of  the  persecution,  he  was  put  to  death, 

Crobably  in  238.  Probably,  from  the  connection  of 
is  see  with  the  Roman  Church,  H.  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  that  church,  aud  placed 
himself  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Bishop  Callistus, 
whom  he  denounces  in  the  treatise  in  the  moet 
unmeasured  terms,  both  as  to  his  private  character 
and  his  public  administration,  as  a  ]iersou  of  most 
disreputable  antecedents,  as  well  as  criminally 
lax  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  administration  of  penance,  after  his 
election  to  tho  see.  The  tone  which  he  adopts 
towards  tho  Roman  bishop,  indeed,  is  so  dis- 
resiiectful  as  to  a]>pcar  to  the  Protestant  critics 
a  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  the  church 
of  the  3d  c,  that  bishop  cannot  have  jtosaessed  the 
supremacy  which  tho  advocates  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions ascribe  to  him.  It  is  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conceive  any  bishop  in  the  modern  Roman 
system  addressing  the  pope  in  such  terms  as  those 
which  H.  applies  to  Callistus. 

The  Roman  Catholic  critics  reply,  that  the  very 
violence  of  the  language  employed,  and  tlio  unscru- 
pulous nature  of  the  imputations,  contain  their 
own  refutation  ;  and  they  contend  that  no  argument 
can  be  founded  on  H.'s  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  very  treatise,  but  also 
the  direct  testimony  of  Prudentius  (Hymn  xL  v. 
170 — 180).  shew  him  to  have  been  tainted  with 
the  Novatian  heresy,  or  rather,  although  somewhat 
earlier,  with  the  same  opinions  which  in  Novatu* 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  which  eventuated 
in  the  Novatian  schism.  The  validity  of  this  plea, 
however,  is  strongly  controverted  by  Bunsen.  The 
works  of  H>,  which  are  numerous,  and  which 
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I  dogmatical,  exegetical,  ascetic,  and  chrono- 
logical treatises,  were  first  published  in  a  collected 
form  by  Fabricius,  at  Hamburg,  1716 — 1718.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Gallandus. — 
See  Bunsen's  Hippoh/ttU  and  his  Age  (1852  ;  2d 
ed.  l*.r>4)  ;  Miller's  Origenis  PhUosopftumena  (Oxford, 
1851) ;  Bollinger's  IlippoUjUis  utid  KalHstus  (Rcgens- 
burg,  1853)  ;  Wordsworth's  St  Jfippolt/tus  and  Uie 
Churdi  of  Rome  in  Out  Third  Century  (Lond.  1853). 
HI  PPOMANE.  See  Mancjiineel. 
HI  PPOPHAE.  See  Saixow  tuorx. 
HIPPO'PHAGI  ('eaters  of  horseflesh,'  from 
Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  ami  phagein,  to  eat),  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  old  geographers,  were  a 
Scythian  people,  living  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  where  roam,  at  the  present  day,  the  Kalmuck 
hordes,  who,  retaining  all  the  jk-euliarities  of  the 
old  Scythians,  still  regard  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 
In  Europe,  repeated  attempts  hare  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  introduce  the  practice,  which  lias 
even  been  defended  on  economical  grounds,  but  as 
yet  they  have  failed  to  create  a  public  taste  for 
horse-flesh. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  (Gr.  river  horse),  a  genus  of 
pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  constituting  a  family 
by  itielf,  and  of  which,  until  very  recently,  only  one 
species  was  known  as  now  existing,  although  the 
fossil  remains  of  others  indicate  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  wider  distribution  of  the  form  in  other 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  largest  anil  l>est 
known  Bpecies,  H.  atnphibius,in — or,  within  historic 
periods,  has  been— found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Africa,  to  which  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  entirely 
confined.  A  smaller  species,  //.  Lihericnsis,  has 
recently  been  descrilwd  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rivers  of  Western  Africa  within  the  tropics,  arid  is 
said  to  differ  remarkably  from  the  common  sivecios, 
and  from  all  the  fossil  species  in  having  only  two 
incisors,  instead  of  four,  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
common  H.  is  one  of  the  largest  of  existing  quad- 
rupeds, the  bulk  of  its  body  being  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  elephant ;  although  its  legs  ure  so  short 
that  its  belly  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  its 
height  is  not  much  above  five  feet  It  is  extremely 
aquatic  in  its  habits,  living  mostly  in  lakes  or 
rivers,  often  in  tidal  estuaries,  where  the  saltness  of 
the  water  compels  it  to  resort  to  springs  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
•ea,  although  it  never  proceeds  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  Its  skin  is  vcr3»  thick— on 
the  back  and  sides,  more  than  two  inches  ;  it  is  dark 
brown,  destitute  of  hair,  and  exudes  in  great 
abundance  from  its  numerous  pores  a  thickish  oily- 
fluid,  by  which  it  is  kept  constantly  lubricated. 
The  tail  is  short  The  feet  have  each  four  toes,  I 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  hoofed.  The  neck  is  short 
and  thick.  The  head  is  very  large,  with  small  ears, 
and  small  eyes  placed  high,  so  that  they  are  easily  ' 
raided  above  water,  without  much  of  the  animal 
being  exposed  to  view.  The  muzzle  is  very  large, 
rounded,  and  tumid,  with  largo  nostrils  and  great 
lips  concealing  the  large  front  teeth.  The  H.  cuts 
grass  or  corn  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  scythe,  or 
bites  with  its  strong  teeth  a  stem  of  considerable 
thickness  neatly  through.  The  skull,  while  it  is 
distinguished  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  corres- 
ponds in  the  most  important  characters  with  that 
of  the  hog.  The  respiration  of  the  H.  is  slow,  and 
thus  it  is  enabled  to  spend  much  of  its  time  under 
water,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to 
Sreathe.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great  ease,  and 
<»ften  walks  along  the  bottom,  completely  under 
water.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  plants  which 
grow  in  shallow  waters,  and  about  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  riven;  and  it  probably  renders  no 


unimportant  service  in  preventing  slow  streams 
from  being  choked  up  by  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation,  the  effect  of  which  would,  of  course,  be 
an  increase  of  the  extent  of  Bwampv  land.  It  often, 
however,  leaves  the  water,  chiefly  by  night,  to  feed 
on  the  banks,  and  makes  inroads  on  cultivated 
fields,  devouring  and  trampling  the  crops.  It  is  a 
gregarious  animal ;  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  a 
herd  of  twenty  or  thirty  is  very  gnat,  so  that 
wherever  cultivation  extends,  war  is  waged  against 
the  If.,  and  it  disappears  from  regions  where  it 
formerly  abounded.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  although  still  abundant  further  up 
the  Nile.  It  is  taken  in  pits,  which  are  digged  in 
its  usual  tracks;  it  is  lulled  by  poisoned  spears, 
is  puraucl  by  means  of  canoes,  is  harpooned, 
and  is  shot  with  the  rifle.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  the  fat,  of  which  there  is  a  thick  layer 
immediately  under  the  skin,  is  a  favourite  African 
delicacy,  and  when  salted,  is  known  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  Zte-koe  speck  — that  is,  Lake-cow 
bacon.  The  tongue,  and  the  jelly  made  from  tho 
feet  are  atao  much  prized.  The  hide  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  ;  and  the  great  canine  teeth 
are  particularly  valuable  as  ivory,  and  are  a  very 
'  considerable  article  of  African  commerce. 

The  H.  is  lively  and  playful  in  its  native  waters  ; 
it  soon  learns  to  avoid  man,  and  when  it  cannot 
retire  among  reeds  for  concealment,  it  dives  and 
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Hippopotamus  [II.  amphibiut). 

remains  long  under  water,  raising  only  its 
the  surface  when  another  breath  becomes  nc 
Tho  female  H.  may  sometimes  be  seen  swimming 
with  her  young  one  on  her  back.  The  H.  is  gener- 
ally inoffensive,  but  is  occasionally  roused  to  lite 
of  rage,  in  which  it  liecomes  extremely  dangerous, 
particularly  to  thoso  who  pursue  it  in  boats.  The 
voice  of  the  H.  is  loud  and  harsh,  and  is  likened  by 
Burckhardt  to  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  a  largo 
wooden  door.  That  the  IL  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  of  Incoming  much  attached  to  man, 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instances  of 
living  specimens  in  London  and  Paris.  The  first  H. 
brought  to  Europe  in  modern  times,  a  young  one 
from  the  Nile,  arrived  in  London  in  1S50.  The  H., 
however,  sometimes  appeared  in  the  spectacles  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Fossil  species. — Some  six  species  of  H.  have 
been  described  from  the  later  Tertiary  strata — the 
Pleiocene  and  Pleistocene  of  Lyeli  They  occur  in 
fresh-water  marls,  and  in  the  bone-caves,  into  which 
they  had  Wen  carried  for  food  by  the  carnivorous 
animals  that  used  the  caves  as  dens.  One  sjiecics 
found  in  England  and  in  considerable  abundance 
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ia  t»e  southern  countries  of  Europe,  was  of  a  size 
M  much  greater  than  the  living  species,  as  its 
companion,  tho  mammoth,  'was  greater  than  the 
living  elephant. 

HIPPURIC  ACID  (C,,H,NOt,HO)  is  a  com- 
pound of  great  interest  both  to  the  chemist  and  to 
the  physiologist.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  tirst  discovered  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and 
that  tluid,  or  the  renal  secretion  of  the  cow,  affords 
us  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  are  moderately  large, 
colourless,  but  subsequently  becoming  miik-whitc, 
four-sided  prisms,  which  are  devoid  of  odour,  but 
have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  spirit,  but  are  only  sparingly 
soluble  ID  cold  water  and  in  ether.  Its  chemical 
bearings  shew  that  hippuric  acid  is  intimate) v 
associated  with  benzoic  acid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  glycine  (or  glycocoll)  on  the  other.  The 
acid  is  a  product  01  the  metamorphosis  of  tho 
bodily  tissues,  especially  of  herbivorous  animals. 
It  is"  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  hare,  elephant,  kc. ;  and 
most  probably  is  to  be  found  in  tho  urine  of  all 
vegetable  feeders.  In  the  human  urine  of  healthy 
persons  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  it  occurs 
in  very  small  quantity,  but  it  is  increased  by  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet,  and  in  the  well-known 
disease  diabetes. 

Although  hippuric  acid  usually  occurs  in  mere 
traces  iu  human  urine,  we  can  artificially  produce  it 
at  will  in  the  body,  and  cause  it  to  l>e  eliminated  in 
comparatively  large  quantity  by  the  kidney.  If  we 
swallow  Utuoic  acid,  it  seems  to  take  up  glycine 
or  the  elements  of  glycine  in  its  passage  through 
the  system,  and  thus  to  form  hippuric  add,  which 
appears  abundantly  in  the  urine.  The  hippuric 
acid  occurring  in  the  animal  organism  exists  in 
combination  with  bases,  and  chiefly  as  hippurate  of 
soda  aud  hippurate  of  lime.  The  last-named  salt 
can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the 
urine  of  the  horse. 

HIPPCKITES,  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  sheila,  peculiar  to  the  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
so  abundant  in  some  of  the  Lower  Chalk  beds  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  other  places,  that  the  series  has 
received,  from  some  continental  geologists,  the  name 
of  Hippurite  Limestone.  Tho  external  form  of  the 
shell  is  so  anomalous,  that  the  genus  has  been  tossed 
about  by  naturalists  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
some  have  called  it  a  coral,  others  an  annelid,  others 
a  balanus,  but  tho  majority  hold  it  to  be  a  mollusc, 
differing,  however,  among  themselves  whether  it  is  a 
brachiopod,  a  conchifer,  or  a  cephalopod.  The  true 
relation  of  the  genus  has  been  lately  determined 
by  Mr  S.  P.  Woodward,  who  has  published  a  full 
description  of  its  curious  and  anomalous  structure 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  voL  xi.  p. 
40.  Ho  has  shewn  that  it  is  a  lamellibranchiate 
mollusc.  The  lower  and  fixed  valve  is  produced 
and  tapering,  in  some  species  reaching  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot.  On  the  one  side  are  three 
furrows,  representing  the  siphonal,  muscular,  and 
ligamental  inflections  of  the  shell.  The  upper  and 
free  valve  formed  a  flat  covering  to  the  large  lower 
valve.    Sixteen  species  have  been  described. 

HIRINO  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs, 
for  a  limited  time,  another's  property  or  labour 
for  some  consideration  or  reward.  Where  the 
thing  hired  is  land  or  houses,  see  Landlord  and 
Ti  navt.  In  the  Roman  law,  hiring  was  divided 
into— 1.  Locatio  rei,  or  the  hiring  of  a  thing ;  2. 
Locatio  operit  faciendi,  or  the  hiring  of  work  and 
labour ;  3.  Loeatio  ciutodia,  or  the  hiring  of  care 
and  services  to  be  performed  or  bestowed  on  the 


thing  delivered  ;  4  Locatio  opcru  mercium  Vtim 
dnrum,  the  hiring  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  These  phrases  are  still  sometimes 
employed  both  in  the  law  of  England  and  Scot- 
land,  but  the  subjects  are  more  conveniently  treated 
under  other  heads  :  see  Inns,  Lodoinus,  Servants, 
Carriers,  Smrrixo.  The  only  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  fall  properly  under  this  head,  is 
the  hiring  of  task-work  or  job-work.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  a  contract  of  this  kind,  but  in 
general  there  must  be  either  an  express  or  implied 
contract  to  pay  for  the  services.  Thus,  if  A,  seeing 
B's  horse  running  away,  at  some  expense  catches  it, 
and  brings  it  l>ack  to  ft,  there  having  been  no  con* 
tract  or  engagement  on  lis  part  to  jay,  he  is  not 
bound  to  pay  A  for  his  services,  however  beneficial 
they  have  been,  nor  can  A  keep  B's  horse  till  Biich 
espentei  are  paid.  So,  if  B  has  deposited  a  chattel 
with  A,  who  has  incurred  extraordinary  expense  in 
preserving  it,  B  is  not  bound  to  pay  anything.  In 
the  Roman  law,  however,  and  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
A  could  keep  the  horse  or  chattel  till  he  was  repaid 
his  expenses,  or  he  could  sue  B  for  these.  In  England, 
however,  there  must  at  least  be  some  implied  request 
or  contract  When  a  person  is  hired  to  do  a  thing 
in  a  given  time,  and  takes  much  longer,  or  deviates 
from  the  contract,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  his  services,  for  the  contract  is  not  rescinded 
on  these  grounds,  unless  there  was  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect,  During  the  progress  of 
the  contract,  it  is  sometimes  material  to  kuow  which 
of  the  parties  liears  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  It  is 
difficult  to  Lay  down  the  rule  in  such  cases,  for 
everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
Whoever  is  the  owner,  in  law,  of  the  material  at  tho 
time,  bears  the  loss  of  it  by  an  accidental  fire.  If, 
for  example,  a  tailor  engage  to  make  a  coat  and  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  a  fixed  sum,  this  is,  in  fact, 
two  contracts — viz.,  a  sale  of  the  materials,  and  also 
work  and  labour  bestowed  on  them  ;  anil  in  case  of 
destruction  of  the  subject  before  completion,  the 
loss  of  the  materials  falls  on  the  hirer,  and  the  losa 
of  the  labour  falls  on  the  workman.  So  if  a  printer 
engaged  for  a  fixed  Bum  per  sheet  to  print  and  com- 
plete a  l>ook,  the  hirer  would  bear  the  arcideutai" 
loss  of  the  paper,  and  the  printer  the  loss  of  his 
labour  and  skill.  Much,  however,  depends  in  all 
these  cases  on  the  terms  of  the  contract  Where  a 
workman  engages  to  do  work,  he  impliedly  warrants 
to  have  reasonable  skill,  otherwise,  if  the  work  is 
useless,  he  cannot  recover  his  money.  In  the  caso 
of  robbery  whilo  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  work- 
man to  work  up,  if  the  robbery  resulted  from  his 
negligence,  he  bears  tho  loss.  So  if  he  merely  lost 
it  In  case  of  a  horse  or  chattel  being  hired,  and 
accidental  damage  done,  the  onxu  in  England  lies 
on  tho  owner  to  prove  negligence  in  tho  hirer;  but 
in  Scotland  the  contrary  rule  prevails,  and  it  lies 
on  the  hirer  to  prove  he  used  due  care. 

HI'RSCHBERG,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  Prussia,  in  tho  province  of  Silesia,  is  roman- 
tically situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams,  the  Bober  and  the 
Zacken,  30  mUes  south-west  of  Licgnitz,  The  town 
is  ancient,  and  is  still  girt  about  by  a  double  Hue  of 
walls.  Its  Protestant  church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is 
worthy  of  mention  for  its  beautv,  its  magnitude, 
and  its  excellent  organ.  H.  is  the  centre  of  the 
extensive  linen  and  other  manufactures  of  tho 
district    Pop.  7868. 

HISPA'NIA,  the  name  by  which  Spain  was 
known  to  tho  Romans.  According  to  W.  von 
Humboldt,  it  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  original 
name,  which  he  derives  from  Etpa&a,  a  Basoue 
word,  meaning  a  '  border'  or  '  limit,*  and  which  ho 
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wids  to  imply  that  the  country  formed  the 
margin  of  Euroj>e  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  Of 
the  other  ancient  names  of  the  country,  the  chief  are 
Iberia— the  common  designation  among  the  Greeks, 
and  believed  to  denote  specially  the  region  of  the 
Iberus  (modern  Ebro)—  and  Ilesperia,  on  account 
of  its  westeru  situation. 

Little  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  of  H.  was 
possessed  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  first  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Romans,  and  led  to  the  struggle  on 
Spanish  soil  of  these  two  great  rivals.  The  triumph 
of  the  Romans,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  ulti- 
mately complete,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries,  these  indefatigable  conquerors  set  them- 
selves to  the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.  This  was  fiually  effected  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  also  founded  many  Roman  cities, 
adorned  with  splendid  architecture,  such  as  Ca?sar 
Augusta  (Zaragoza),  Emerita  Augusta  (Merula), 
Pax  Julia  (B'ja),  Pax  Augusta  (liadnjot),  Legio 
VII.  Gemina  (Leon),  Ac.  In  addition,  that  emperor 
completed  the  system  of  military  roads  across  the 
peninsula— one  of  the  great  features  of  Roman  con- 
quest everywhere— begun  as  early  as  124  B.  c,  and 
thus  threw  ojhmi  Spain  fmm  end  to  end ;  so  that 
great  numbers  of  Romans  flocked  into  the  country, 
and  settling  there,  mixed  with  and  modified  the 
native  Iberi,  some  of  whom  completely  adopted 
Roman  habits,  and  were  fqwkon  of  as  Togati. 

To  what  stock  of  the  human  family  the  old  Iberi 
of  H.  belonged,  is  one  of  the  gnastiones  vejeafat  of 
scientific  ethnography.  That  they  are  represented 
in  modern  times  by  the  Basques  (q.  v.)  is,  how- 
ever, universally  admitted.  Xiehuhr  holds  that  H. 
was  originally  divided  among  two  peoples,  the  Celts 
and  the  Iberi,  from  a  mixture  of  whom  arose  the 
Cettiberi  (q.  v.).  The  more  common  opinion,  how- 
ever, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  is,  that  the 
Celts  were  not  equally  aboriginal  with  the  Iberi, 
but  invaders  from  Gaul ;  and  that  they,  rather  than 
the  Iberi,  were  victorious  in  the  strife  that  ensued. 

HISPANIOLA  (Little  Spain).  See  Domixgo, 
San,  and  Haytl 

HISTO'LOGY  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
hittos,  a  web  or  texture,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is  the 
acieuce  which  classifies  and  describes  the  structural 
or  morphological  elements  which  exist  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  organised  bodies.  It  is  identical  or 
nearly  so  with  general  minute  anatomy  and  with 
microscopic  anatomy.  Although  its  origin  may  l>e 
traced  to  the  times  of  Malj.ighi  (1628-1694),  who 
discovered  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  Leuwenhock 
(1632 — 1723),  who,  with  comparatively  imperfect 
optical  means,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  it  never  made 
any  definite  progress  till  the  second  decennium  of 
the  )>n  -.  nt  century,  whi  n  the  compound  microscope 
began  to  assume  its  present  improved  form.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  microsoopico-chemical  examination 
that  the  structure  of  the  different  horny  tissues  was 
first  clearly  exhibited,  and  it  was  thus  proved  that 
nails,  cow's  horn,  and  whalebone  are  similarly  com- 
posed of  aggregations  of  individual  cells.  Again,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  01  many 
other  structures,  chemistry  and  the  microscope 
have  been  most  usefidly  combined. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  no  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  aa  histology.  In  Germany,  it  has  been 
•uccessfnlly  cultivated  by  Schwann,  Hewle,  Valentin, 
Remak,  Kolliker,  Virchow,  I^eydig,  Frey,  and  a  host 
of  others,  scarcely  less  distinguished  ;  in  Holland,  it 
has  been  ac  lively  prosecuted  by  Donders,  Harting, 
Mod  others ;  Lcbert,  Mandl,  Robin,  and  others,  have 


contributed  to  the  French  literature  of  the  subject ; 
while  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  the  names  of 
Todd  and  Bowman,  of  Goodsir,  Queckett,  J.  IL 
Bennett,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Beale,  deserve 
honourable  notice, 

HIT  (the  Is  of  Herodotus),  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  and  110 
miles  west-north-west  of  tho  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1500  houses,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  fountains  of  bitumen  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  These  fountains  or  nits  arc  as 
abundantly  productive  at  the  present  day  as  they 
were  in  the  earliest  ages,  rrom  them  bitumen 
and  naphtha  are  obtained  in  great  quantity,  aud 
exported. 

HITCH,  a  knot  or  noose  by  which  one  rope  is 
fastened  to  another,  or  to  some  other  object,  as  a 
hook,  a  cleat,  a  ring,  &c  There  are  many  sorts  of 
hitches — as  clove-hitch,  midshipman's  hitch,  rolling- 
hitch,  4c  Several  of  theae  knots  will  be  described 
and  figured  under  Knot. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent American  geologist,  born  at  Deerfitld,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  May  24,  1703,  was  head  of 
the  academy  in  his  native  place  1815—1818,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Conway  1821 — 
1825,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
Amherst  College  1825—1845,  principal  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  theology  and  geology  1845  -1854, 
and  still  fills  his  favourite  professorship  of  geology. 
In  1824,  he  published  The  Geology  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  a  work  which  was  well  received,  ami  opened 
the  way  to  H.'s  advancement.  In  1830,  he  was 
appointed  a  state  geologist,  and  as  such,  made  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  geology  and  mineralogies! 
resources,  including  also  the  botany  and  zoology,  of 
Massachusetts  in  1830;  ol  jwrt  -1  NVw  York  in  1888, 
and  of  Vermont  in  1857.  He  published  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  regarding  Massachusetts  in  1831 ;  and 
after  issuing  supplementary  reports  in  1833  and  1838. 
emlxxlied  the  whole  in  his  Final  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Afassachuseits  (2  vols.  1841),  which  is  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject.  In  1850,  H.  was  appointed 
agricultural  commissioner  for  his  native  state,  and 
received  instructions  to  visit  and  examine  the  chief 
agricultural  schools  of  Europe,  which  ho  did ;  and 
subsequently  published  his  Report  on  Uie  Agricul- 
tural Schools  of  Europe,  a  valuable  work.  But  he 
|  has  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  the  geological 
department  of  natural  theology.  His  work  on 
the  connection  between  geology  and  religion — The 
Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences  (1851) 
— has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides 
of  tho  Atlantic.  H.  has  come  forward  prominently 
as  an  expositor  of  the  fossil  footprints  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  most  important  of  his  works, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  Elementary 
Geology,  uHth  an  Introductory  Notice  by  I>r  Pya 
Smith  (1840),  a  work  which  has  become  extremely 
popular,  having  gone  through  25  editions  in  America, 
and  eight  in  England ;  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the 
United  States  (1848) ;  Ichnology  of  Xew  England 
(1858) 

HITOPADE'SA  (literally,  'good  advice,'  or 
'salutary  instruction,'  from  the  Sanscrit  hiUi,  good, 
salutary;  and  upadesa,  advice,  instruction)  is  tho 
name  of  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  collection  of  fables, 
the  contents  of  which  have  passed  into  almost  all 
the  civilised  literatures  of  the  earth.  The  collection 
itself,  in  the  form  iu  which  we  possess  it,  is  founded 
on  older  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  is  classed 
by  the  Hindus  among  their  ethical  works.  Se» 
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HITTEREN— HOBBES. 


HI'TTEREN,  a  considerable  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  lies  about  47  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  TronJhjeni,  aud  is  about  30  miles  long  by 
10  miles  broad.  Pop.  about  3700,  most  of  whom 
live  by  fishing. 

HITZIG,  Ferdisaxd,  a  German  biblical  scholar, 
was  born  23*1  Juno  1S07,  at  Hauingcn,  Baden, 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Halle— where  the 
influence  of  Gewnius  determined  him  in  favour 
of  Old  Testament  studies — and  at  Gottingeu,  In 
1833,  he  waa  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of 
theology,  with  a  special  view  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  his  lectures,  though  mainly 
devoted  to  that  department,  have  embraced  also 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  languages  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Semitic.  The  first  work  which  estab- 
lished his  fame  was  his  Utl*rt*'zun<j  v.  A  u«lejimg 
d.  PropL  Jesauu  (1833).  Besides  a  translation  of 
the  Paalins,  with  a  commentary*  (1835— 1S36),  he 
has  furnished  for  the  Eixgetitchts  Handbuch  turn 
A.  T.  tho  commentaries  on  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  (1838-  '2d  cd.  1851),  on  Jeremiah  (1841), 
Ezckicl  (1847),  Ecclesiastes  (1847).  Daniel  (1850), 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1855),  with  a  transla- 
tion of  all  the  prophetical  books  as  a  supple- 
ment (1854).  He  is  also  known  by  Die  Erjindun<j 
d.  Ali'haUU  (1840).  I  He  Grab»rhrift  d.  Dariut  zu 
Kasehki-RuMnm  (18451,  Urife.tch,  u.  M'Jhologie  d. 
Philitiarr  (1846),  and  by  considerable  contributions 
to  periodicals. 

HIVA-O'A,  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas 
croup  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  22  miles 
long  by  10  miles  broad.  Its  northern  point  is  said 
to  be  in  lat  9"  34'  S.,  and  in  long.  139"  4'  W.  Pop. 
stated  at  6500. 

HI'VITES  ('Midlanders'  according  to  Ewald, 
or  'Villagers'  according  to  Gesenius),  aCanaauituih 
people,  who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  are  found  occupy- 
ing the  uplands  of  Ephraim,  aud  later,  the  slopes  of 
Hcrmon  and  the  region  westward  towards  Tyre. 

H'LA'SSA,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  situated  on  tho 
Dzangtau,  in  lat  30"  45'  N.,  and  long.  91*  27'  E. ; 
the  largest  town  in  Central  Asia,  about  9500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the 
convents  in  and  near  it,  composing  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  tho  Dalai  lama,  whose  personal 
residence  is  in  a  convent  on  the  adjacent  Mount 
Botala.  H.  is  to  Buddhism  what  Borne  is  to 
Catholicism,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  tho  hierarchy 
of  lamas,  who,  by  means  of  tho  Dalai-lama,  exercise 
priestly  control  over  nearly  all  Mongolia,  as  well  as 
Tibet  The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  extending 
about  12  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  125 
miles  in  length.  Mountains  and  hills  encircle  it  A 
Chinese  garrison  is  quartered  near  the  Mount  Botala, 
whose  temples  are  resplendent  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Nepaulese 
in  1792,  no  foreigners  are  allowed  entrance  from  the 
south.   Pop.  conjectured  at  24,000. 

HOADLEY,  Benjamin-,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  Bcv.  Samuel  Hoadley, 
master  of  the  Norwich  Grammar  School,  and  was 
born  at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  November  14,  1676. 
In  1691,  he  entered  Catherine  Hall,  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  bo  became  tutor  after  taking 
bis  degree  of  M.A.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St  Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and  from 
this  time  l<cgan  to  attract  attention  as  a  contro- 
versial writer.  His  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,  appeared  in  17'*3,  which, 
like  all  his  other  performances,  though  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  educated  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  exactly  the  reverse  to  the  great 
ltody  of  the  clergy,  both  established  and  dissenting. 
Next^rear,  ho  obtained  tho  rectory  of  St  Peter-le- 


Poor,  London,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr  Atterbury  (q.v.)  on  the  extent 
of  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power  by  ecclesi- 
astics. This  contest  was  conducted  by  H.  iu  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  in  their  address  to  the  <iu.ee  A  (Anne), 
referred  to  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  bberty.  In  1710, 
H.  was  present-*!  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham,  in 
Surrey  ;  and  in  1715,  when  the  accession  of  George  L 
had  secured  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
never  visited  this  see,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  '  party 
fury.'  He  was,  however,  far  from  remaining  idle. 
Iu  1717,  he  preached  before  the  king  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Christ  had  not 
delegated  his  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He  carried  out  this  idea  to  great  length,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  best  and  safest  ground 


to  tako  up  in  attempting  to  refute  both 
Catholics  and  Dissenters.  Hence  originated  tho 
famous  Bangorian  Controversy,  regarding  which 
Hal  lam  says,  that  it  waa  'managed,  perhaps  on 
both  sides,  with  all  the  chicanery  of  polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  both  from  its  tedious  ness, 
and  from  the  manifest  tui willingness  of  the  dia- 

Sit-inte  to  speak  ingeuuously  what  they  meant' 
.'s  principal  <>pj>onci-t  was  William  Law.  Hallazn 
speaks  of  having  read  forty  or  fifty  pamphlets  on 
the  question.  In  1721,  II.  was  transferred  to  the 
see  oi  Hereford;  in  1723,  to  that  of  Salisbury  ;  and 
in  1734,  to  that  of  Winchester.  In  1735,  be  pub- 
lished a  Plain  Account  of  Uie  Xn/rtrc  and  End  of 
the  Lord's  fjup/xr;  and  in  1754-  -1755,  two  volume* 
of  sermons,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Ho  died 
April  17,  1701,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age 
HOANG-HO.  See  Hwanc-ho. 
HOAK-FROST.  See  Dew. 
HOARSENESS.  See  Throat,  Diseases  or. 
HO'BART  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania,  stands  on  the  Derw^nt,  near  its 
entrance  into  Storm  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  tho 
island.  It  is  in  lat  42*  53  S.,  and  long.  147'  21'  E. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  5-  °3,  being 
42*1  in  winter,  and  63*1  in  summer.  According  to 
the  latest  returns,  the  population  is  about  20,000. 
Resides  the  oilicial  buildings,  which  it  possesses  as 
the  seat  of  government  H.  T.  has  a  college  and 
several  public  schools ;  and  its  naturally  excellent 
harbour  is  bordered  by  a  noble  quay,  along  w  hich 
ships  of  the  largest  sise  can  be. 

HOBBES.  TnoMAH,  was  born  at  Malmesbcry,  on 
the  5th  April  1588,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  was  put  through  the  usual  course  of  Aris- 
totelian logic  and  physics.  His  instructions  in  the 
syllogism  he  afterwards  held  in  very  small  estima- 
tion. At  the  ago  of  twenty,  having  taken  his  degree 
aud  quitted  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to  I>,rd 
llardwicke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son,  this  being  the  commencement  at 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  great  family  which 
lasted  through  his  long  life. 

In  1610,  he  went  abroad  with  his  pupil,  and  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return,  he 
still  continued  to  live  with  the  Devonshire  family, 
and  his  residence  in  I/ondon  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  Bacon.  Raleigh, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  Meantime,  he  was  occupied  with  his 
classical,  political,  aud  philosophical  studies,  and 
prepared  for  publication  his  first  work,  a  translation 
of  Thucydidcs,  which  came  out  in  1628,  he  having 
now  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty. 
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The  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  died  in  1020,  and 
the  young  earl,  Hobbrs's  pupil,  in   1028,  he  wan 
plunged  tn  great  grief,  and  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  going  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir 
Gervaso  Clifton,  and  remained  some  time  in  France. 
In  1031.  however,  his  connection  with  the  Devon- 
shire family  was  resumed.     By  the  desire  of  the 
dowager-countess,  he  undertook  the  education  of 
the  young  earl,  the  Bon  of  the  former  pupil,  then 
only  thirteen.    In  1034,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
on  this  occasion  was  much  in  the  society  of  Father 
Meracnno.    He  returned  to  England  in  1037.  He 
seems  then  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  first  original  work,  entitled  Ekmrnta 
Phtiomphlea  tU.  Cirr,  which  was  printed  in  Paris  in 
1042.    This  is  the  first  exposition  that  lie  gave  of 
his  moral  and  jwlitical  philosophy.   His  advocacy  of 
pure  and  unrestrained  monarchy  as  the  hi  st  {toesihle 
form  of  government,  with  an  absolute  submission 
on  the  pirt  of  the  subjects  l*>th  in  law  and  iu 
morality  and  religion  to  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
has  probably  given  more  general  offence  than  any 
political  theory  ever  propounded.  It  has  l>een  made 
the  subject  not  merely  of  incessant  attack,  but  of 
gross  misrepresentation.    He  published  soon  after 
two  small  treatises,  entitled  Ifuman  Xn>ur<,  and 
Z><?  Oorport  Politico.    The  first  contains  his  views  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  entitles  him  to 
bo  considered  as  the  father  of  modern  systematic 
psychology.     Althongh  the  work  is  valuahh-  in 
itself,  he  still  considers  it  as  a  prelude  to  the  other 
treatise,  J)c  C'/ri>orc  Politico,  or  on  the  nature 
of  society,  which  is  here  handled  for  the  second 
time  by  him,  and  in  much  the  same  strain.  He 
goes  over  the  whole  ground  n  third  time  in  the 
Xeriathan,  published  in  1051,  the  fullest  and  perhaps 
the  best  known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mind, 
politics,  morals,  and  religion.    Here  he  contends  as 
before  in  favour  of  pure  monarchy,  which  he  repre- 
sents to  have  grown  out  of  a  primitive  contract 
between  the  sovereign  ami  the  jieople,  moved  by 
the  desire  to  escape  from  all  the  evils  of  a  state  of 
nature,  which  is  a  state  of  war.    He  is  far  from 
justifying  tyranny ;  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoins 
np<>n  the  monarch  a  government  according  to  just 
laws,  and  considers  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  j 
obtained  by  the  government  of  a  single  person,  I 
whose  selfish  aims  must  Ihj  sooner  satiated  than  if 
the  supreme  power  were  distributed  in  a  number  of 
hands. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1040,  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  from  his  dread  of 
the  civil  troubles.  In  1047,  hi?  was  splinted 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.,  and  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  that  prince  ;  but  the  obnoxious  character  of  his 
writings,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the 
Leciathan,  so  offended  the  royalist  clergy,  in 
common  With  all  other  sects,  that  Charles  was 
induced  to  part  with  him ;  and  he  himself,  being 
constitutionally  timid,  took  tho  alarm  for  his 
personal  safety,  ami  abruptly  tied  from  Paris  to 
England.  In  England,  he  found  himself  safe,  the 
Protestant  government  according  him  the  most 
ample  toleration.  Very  different  was  his  position 
after  tho  'glorious'  restoration  of  his  own  friends; 
for  although  Charles  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year,  the  dislike  to  his  views  was  so  general  that 
they  were  condemned  by  parliament  iu  1000,  anil 
he  was  even  in  danger  of  still  severer  measures. 
His  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  no 
doubt  a  jxjwerful  protection  to  him.  His  old  age 
was  fruitful  in  additions  to  his  writings,  and  was 
marked  by  some  sharp  controversies.  His  last 
works  were  a  translation  of  Homer,  and  a  History 


of  the  Civil  Wars.   He  died  on  the  4th 
1079,  in  his  92d  year. 

HOBBY  (Fuko  tubbuteo),  a  small  species  of 
falcon,  a  native  of  all  or  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  iu  its 
utmost  length,  about  12  or  14  inches.  It  is  grayish- 
black  or  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts,  each 


Hobby  (Falco  tuKbutto). 

feather  edged  with  yellowish- white,  and  tho  whole 
form  is  very  elegant.  The  H.  is  occasionally  seen 
in  Britain,  but  is  rare — rarer  now  than  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  former  times.  It  was  often  employed 
in  falconry,  and  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons  and  even 
at  partridges. 

HO'BOKEN,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United  States, 
America,  on  tho  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver, 
opposite  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
several  steam-ferries.  It  has  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  called  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  heights  which 
afford  a  fine  view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  harbour,  and  fortifications.  It  is  a  great 
summer  resort,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
city.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

HOCHE,  Lazabk,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
generals  of  the  French  republic,  was  born  2oth  June 
17&S,  at  MontreuiL,  a  faubourg  of  Versailles.  In 
1785.  he  entered  the  army,  rapidly  obtained  pro- 
motion, and  was  raised,  in  1793.  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Here  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  by  him  repeatedly  defeated. 
He  was  more  successf  id  against  the  Austrians,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  Alsace.  His  next  important  service 
was  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee, 
which  he  accomplished  in  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
manner.  After  having  been  sent,  in  the  winter  of 
1790,  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  unfortunate 
exjwdition  to  Ireland,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  tho  Sumhre  and 
Mouse,  On  the  18th  April  1797,  he  crossed  tho 
Uhine  at  Neuwied,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  battles,  when  his  career  was  stop]»ed 
by  the  armistice  concluded  between  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  Bonaparte  at  Leoben.  After  the  ISth 
Fructidor,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  camp  at 
WcUlar,  and  died  18th  Septeml»er  1797. 

HOCHIIEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  situated  on  an  elevation  sloping  down  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  about  three  miles  from 
Mainz  on  the  road  to  Frankfurt.  The  sunny  slopes 
which  here  skirt  the  Main  produce  excellent  wino 
of  several  varieties,  which  go  by  tho  general  name 
of  Hochheimcr;  from  this  comes  tho  English  name 
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Hori,  now  given  indiscriminately  to  all  wines  from 
the  Rhine  regions. 

HO'CHKIRCH,  or  HOCHKIRCHEN,  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  half-way 
between  Bautzen  and  Lobau,  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Austrian*  and  Pruaaiaus  {14th 
October  1 758)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  30,000  strong,  having 
taken  un  an  almost  untenable  position  at  H.,  was 
attacked  at  five  A.  M.,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  by 
Marshal  Daun,  with  50,000  Austriana,  and  compiled 
to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Dresa,  Here  he  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  after 
a  conflict  of  live  hours'  duratiou,  again  retired. 
He  lost  9000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  10 1 
cannons.  He  himself,  and  almost  all  his  generals, 
were  wounded.  The  Austrian*  lost  8000  men.  On 
20th  and  21st  May  1813,  a  series  of  battles  took 
place  here  lxstween  the  French  and  allies.  See 
Bactzex. 

HO'CHSTADT.   See  Blenheim. 

HODGKINSON,  Eaton,  professor  of  the 
mechanics  of  engineering  in  University  College, 
London,  and  the  chief  authority  on  the  application 
of  iron  to  architecture  and  engineering,  was  born  at 
Anderton,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire,  20th  February 
1789.  At  the  age  of  21,  ho  settled  in  Manchester, 
and  there  commenced  the  study  of  mechanics.  At 
this  time  the  princi]>al  authority  on  iron  beams 
was  Tredgold  (q.  v.),  but  his  theories  were  over- 
turned by  H.,  who  satisfactorily  established  a 
theory  of  his  own  on  this  subject  H.  next  made 
a  series  of  227  experiments  ou  the  strength  of 
pillars,  and  here  again  hie  opinions  came  into 
collision  with  those  of  Tredgold,  Moseley,  &c,  and 
with  the  same  triumphant  result.  Almost  all  these 
researches  were  carried  on  in  conjunction  with, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  Mr  Fairbairn  (q.  v.).  For 
his  important  experiments  and  calculations,  and 

Ssneral  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the 
ritannia  Bridge,  he  received  a  first- class  medal  at 
Paris  in  1855.  His  investigations  are  in  general 
scattered  through  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (see 
esjiecially  vols.  iv.  and  v.),  and  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Manchester  Society  (the  most  important  of 
which  arc  in  the  volumes  for  1822,  second  scries, 
and  1831).  He  also  edited  TrtdgM  on  the  Stren-jth 
of  Cast  Iron,  adding  a  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining his  own  theories  (1842—1846).  H.  died 
in  June  1861,  at  Broughton,  near  Manchester.  See 
Strknoth  of  Materials,  and  Tcrclar  Bridges. 

HODO'MRTER  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  distance  travelled  over  by  any  conveyance,  and 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  toothed  wheels,  like 
clock-work,  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  machine,  and 
connected  with  the  axle,  from  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  it  An  index  and  dial  shew  the 
exact  distance  tho  vehicle  has  travelled. 

HOE,  an  implement  of  gardening  and  of  agricul- 
ture used  for  stirring  the  soil,  drawing  up  earth  to 
plants,  thinning  plants  in  drills,  clearing  the  ground 
of  weeds,  &c.  There  are  many  forms  or  this  imple- 
ment, all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  two  classes— 
draw-hoes  and  thrust-hoes,  the  former  having  the 
blade  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle ;  the 
latter  almost  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  The 
thrust-hoe,  or  Dutdi  Hot,  is  chiefly  used  for  killing 
weeds,  and  for  stirring  ground  to  a  very  slight 
depth.  The  draw-hoe,  although  much  used  as  an 
implement  of  gardening,  is  scarcely  used  in  Britain 
as  an  agricultural  implement  except  for  the 
thinning  (singling)  of  turnips,  in  which  it  is  always 
employed.  But  in  some  countries  it  is  very 
extensively  used  is  place  of  the  spade.   In  some 


parts  of  the  West  Indies  almost  all  the  tillage 
of  the  ground  is  done  by  tho  hoc  It  is  more 
adapted  than  the  spade  to  the  use  of  labourers 
whose  feet  are  not  provided  with  shoes.  Hoes 
intended  for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
plough  and  spade,  are  much  larger  aud  heavier 
than  those  used  in  British  gardening,  and  are  raised 
much  higher,  and  brought  down  to  the  ground  with 
greater  force,  somewhat  like  the  pickaxe.  Hoes  for 
stirring  very  stiff  soils  are  sometimes  made  with 
prongs  instead  of  a  blade. 

In  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  present  day, 
implements  called  Horse-hots  are  extensively  used. 
They  are  intended  for  purposes  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  thrust-hoe,  and  may  be  generally 
described  as  consisting  of  tlirust-hoe  blades,  van* 
ously  modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame  in  order  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Various  contrivances  are 
employed  to  accommodate  the  blades  to  inequalities 
of  surface,  4c  Horse-hoes  can  only  Ikj  employed 
for  crops  sown  in  drills  ;  and  the  drills  must  be 
perfectly  parallel,  if  more  than  one  interval  is  to 
he  cleaned  and  stirred  at  once.  With  the  sowing 
machines  now  in  use,  however,  this  is  secured.  In 
turnip-husbandry,  a  horse-hoe  with  several  blades 
is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from  one 
interval 

HOE'S  MACHINE.   See  Printino. 

HOEVEN,  Jan  Van*  der,  an  eminent  living 
Dutch  naturalist  He  was  born  in  1801  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  after  studying  medicine  at  Leyden,  estab- 
lished liiinself  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he  was  elected 
to  tho  professorship  of  zoology  in  the  university 
of  I/eyden— an  office  which  he  still  holds.  His 
most  imi*»rtant  work  is  his  Handhoek  der  Z>/<t- 
kunde  (Leyden,  1827—1833,  in  2  vols.),  of  which 
a  second  edition,  entirely  recast,  appeared  in  1846; 
a  German  translation  was  published  in  1848 ;  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  title  Handbook  of  Zoology,  was  issued, 
with  important  additions,  lx)th  by  the  author  and 
the  editor,  in  1856— 1858.  The  fact  that  most  of 
his  works  are  memoirs,  and  written  in  Dutch,  is  a 
great  check  to  their  general  perusal  by  Engfish  and 
French  naturalists. 

Jan  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother, 
Cornelius  Prvys  Van  der  Hokven,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
iB  the  author  of  several  important  works,  amongst 
which  may  bo  especially  mentioned  De  HiMoria 
AMicintt  (Leyden,  1842),  and  Dt  Historia  Morborum 
(Leyden,  1846). 

HOF,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  in  Upper  Franconia,  is  situated  in  a 
fruitful  district  on  the  Saale,  32  miles  north-cast 
of  Bayrenth.  Besides  c-xtensivo  manufactures  of 
leather,  aud  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  an  impor- 
tant transit  trade,  arising  from  its  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  railway  connecting 
that  country  with  Saxony,  is  here  carried  on.  Iron 
and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
8550. 

HOFER,  Andreas,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the 
Tyrolese,  was  bora  at  St  Leonard,  in  the  valley 
of  Passeyr,  22d  November  17G7.  In  1706,  he  led 
a  body  of  Tyrolese  against  the  French  on  the  lake 
of  Oarda ;  in  1808,  secret  deputies,  among  whom 
was  H.,  arrived  at  Vienna,  to  represent  to  the 
Archduke  John  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
their  wish  to  be  reunited  to  Austria.  By  the  dceire 
of  the  archduke.  Baron  von  Hormayr  sketched  for 
them  a  plan  of  au  insurrection,  which  met  with 
such  success  that  in  three  days,  from  the  11th  to 
the  13th  of  April  1809,  nearly  the  whole  country 
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was  liberated.  Napoleon,  however,  was  victorious 
in  Austria,  and  at  once  inarched  three  armies  to 
the  Tyrol,  to  subdue  the  rebellious  peasantry,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  in  accordance 
with  the  armistice  of  Znaim  (July  12,  1809).  At 
first,  H.  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of 
FasBeyr;  but  when  Spochhacher,  Joachim  Haspinger, 
a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Mayer,  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  population,  renewed  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  re]ieatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  II.  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  took  the  leadership  of  the  Tyrolese. 
At  the  battle  fought  on  the  12th  of  August  on  the 
Iselberg,  Lefebvre  was  driven  from  the  Tyrol  H. 
continued  to  conduct  the  civil  and  military  admin- 
istration till  the  peace  of  Vienna  (14th  October). 
The  French  and  Bavarians  poured,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  into  the  country,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  H.  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  conceal- 
ment. After  a  lapse  of  two  months,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  a  priest  named 
Douay,  conveyed  to  Mantua,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  20th  February  1810.  His  family  were 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1819,  and  his  son  ennobled 
A  statue  of  H.,  executed  by  Schaller,  was  erected 
in  1834  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  at  Inns- 
bruck, near  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

HOFFMANN,  Frifdrich,  ono  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  last  century,  was  l>orn  at 
Halle  in  1660,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1742.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  lost  his  parents,  who  died  from 
typhus  fever,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  became 
deprived  by  a  fire  of  the  small  patrimony  that 
devolved  to  him.  Undismayed,  however,  by  these 
misfortunes,  he  repaired  in  1678  to  Jena,  to  study 
medicine,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to 
become  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  chemist  Gaspard 
Cramer.  He  commenced  practice  at  Mindcn  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  had  influential  connections, 
and  where  in  a  very  short  time  he  acquired  a  ■ 
high  reputation.  After  a  residence  of  little  more  [ 
than  two  years  in  Mindcn,  during  which  timo  ho I 
visited  Holland  and  England,  he  removed  to  Halber- 
stadt.  In  1693,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  H.  to  the 
professorship  of  medicine  in  the  newly  constituted 
university  of  Halle.  It  waa  on  his  recommendation 
that  the  celebrated  Stahl  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  his 
fellow-student  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became 
bis  great  rival,  was  appointed  ono  of  his  colleagues. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years;  but  finding  that  he  coidd  not  pursue  lus 
studies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  he  returned 
to  Halle;  and  although  he  subsequently  attended 
the  king  at  Berlin  during  a  long  illness,  Halle  was 
his  place  of  residence  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

As  a  physician  and  a  medical  teacher,  H.  enjoyed 
a  celebrity  second  only  to  Bocrhaave,  who  con- 
temporaneously occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  at 
Leydeu.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  his 
special  doctrines,  which,  although  they  long  sur- 
vived his  time,  are  now  of  little  practical  value. 
Haller  asserts  that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  secret  remedies,  one  of  which  (although 
its  composition  is  now  known)  is  still  designated 
Hoffmann's  Anodyne  Liquor  (q.  v.). 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  greatest  is  his  Medi- 
cina  Rationalis  Syttematiea  (Halle,  1718—1740,  9 
vols.  4to),  which  occupied  him  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  concluded  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
complete  works  have  gone  through  various  editions. 
His  Opera  Omnia  Phj/sico-medtca,  Denuo  Rerisa, 
Corrtcta  et  Aucta,  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1640, 


in  six  folio  volumes,  and  were  reprinted  after  hi* 
death  with  five  supplementary  volumes  of  previously 
unpublished  Opuscuhu  These  were  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  174A,  in  17  volumes  4to,  and  twioo 
subsequently  at  Naples  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

HOFMANN,  Arocnr  Wilhelm,  F.R.S.,  a  dis- 
tinguished living  chemist,  born  at  Gieasen  in  1818. 
After  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
ho  became  assistant  to  Liebig  in  the  Oiessen  Labor 
atory,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
of  Bonn.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
was  established  in  London  in  184.5,  H.  was  recom- 
mended by  Liebig  as  highly  qualified  for  the  import- 
ant post  of  superintendent  to  the  new  institution. 
This  college,  which  has  since  merged  into  the  Labor- 
atory of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  is  still  under 
his  direction,  and  owes  much  of  its  high  character 
to  his  teaching  and  his  scientific  reputation. 

On  the  elevation  of  Professor  Graham  from  tho 
post  of  chemist  to  the  Mint  to  the  office  of  master 
of  that  institution,  H.  was  appointed  his  successor. 
His  chemical  knowledge  has  iieen  applied  to  several 
important  practical  points,  amongst  which  may  be 
especially  noticed  his  examination  of  the  waters  of 
London,  conducted  by  order  of  government.  In 
conjunction  with  Pr  Beme  Jones,  he  has  edited  the 
later  editions  of  Fownes's  Manual  of  C/temistry.  His 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Annalen  der  Chemit 
und  Pharmacic,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  to  tho  Philosophical  Transaction*  of  tht 
Royal  Society,  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  very 
highest  departments  of  organic  chemistry;  and  in 
1854  a  royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
Memoirs  oh  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  the  Organic 
Basts,  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society.  H. 
is  now  president  of  the  Chemical  Society,  it  was 
in  the  course  of  these  researches  that  ho  dis- 
covered in  coal-naphtha  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  new 
colours  mauve  and  magenta,  which  had  previously 
been  only  obtained  from  indigo.  His  latest  publica- 
tion (1862)  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  on  these  two  popular  dyes. 

HOFFMANN'S  ANODYNE  LIQUOR  is  the 
old  name  for  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
Ether  of  tho  London  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  ether,  alcohol,  and  ethereal  oil  It  is  often 
prescribed  with  laudanum,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
nausea  which  the  opium  preparations  frequently 
excite,  and  maybe  given  in  water,  unaseociatcd  with 
anything  else,  as  a  stimtdant  and  antispasmodic,  in 
doses  varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachma. 

HO'FWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  situated  six  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  been  long  famous 
as  the  seat  of  the  educational  and  agricultural 
institution  founded  here  by  the  late  M.  Fellenberg 
(q.  v.).  The  institution  is  now  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  Dr  Edward  Mtiller. 

HOG  (Sus),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  family  Suidat  (q.  v.).  The  neck  is 
carried  straight  forward  from  the  trunk,  and  is 
very  thick  and  strong.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and 
mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles,  among  which  a 
short  curled  hair  is  often  also  found  The  bristles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  generally  become  a  mane  in 
wild  hogs,  and  particularly  in  the  males,  although, 
in  domestication,  this  tends  to  di*ap|iear.  The 
muzzle  is  elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  movable 
cartilaginous  disc,  furnished,  as  in  the  mole,  with 
a  special  small  bone,  and  used,  along  with  the  tusks, 
as  an  implement  for  turning  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
roots  and  other  food  There  are  6  incisors,  2  canine 
teeth,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  incisors 
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projecting  forwards ;  the  canine  teeth  long  and 
strong,  projecting  and  curved,  becoming  formidable 
tusks  in  wild  Wrs,  and  large  and  powerful  even  in 
the  females  in  a  wild  state.  Tkcfeet  have  each  four 
toes,  the  lateral  ones  small,  and  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  all  separately  hoofed.  The  tail  is  short. 
The  stomach  shews  mere  traces  of  division.  The  ; 
food  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but  perhaps  no  animals  may 
more  properly  be  called  omnivorous;  and  although,  I 
even  in  a  rid  state,  hogs  are  not  to  l>e  reckoned  I 
among  beasts  of  prey,  they  not  unfrequently,  ' 
even  in  domestication,  kill  and  eat  small  animals 
that  come  in  their  way,  as  many  a  housewife  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  respect  to  chickens. — 
The  Common  Hog  (.S'.  acro/a)  appears  to  be  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  domesticated  | 
swine  were  found  by  the  first  navigators  in  many 
of  the  island*  of  the  southern  seas.  The  wild  boar 
is  still  found  in  the  forests  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of  those  of 
Britain,  where  it  was  protected  by  gamedaws  in 
the  10th  and  11th  centuries;  but  at  what  time  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  wild  animal  in  Britain  is  uncer- 
tain. The  a<lult  males,  in  a  wild  state,  are  generally 
solitary ;  the  females  and  young  gregarious ;  and 
when  assailed  by  wolves  or  other  beasts  of  prey, 
wild  swine  defend  themselves  vigorously,  the  stronger 
animals  placing  themselves  in  the  front,  and  the 
weaker  seeking  shelter  in  the  rear.  The  chase  of 
the  wild  l>oar  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of 
Europe  or  of  India,  particularly  when  carried  on 
without  the  rifle,  and  on  horseback  with  the  sjwar 
('pig-sticking').  The  speed  of  the  animal  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  chase  sometimes  extends  to 
six  or  seven  miles.  Although  the  use  of  its  flesh 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition 
has  lieen  adopted  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  the 
hog  has  been  a  domesticated  animal  from  a  very 
early  i»eriod,  and  its  flesh  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  many  nations.  The  fecundity  of 
the  hog  is  great ;  with  proper  treatment,  it  will 
produce  two  litters  annually,  generally  of  4—8  pigs 
each,  although  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
14  in  a  litter.  Vast  quantities  of  the  flesh  are 
consumed  in  various  forms  in  the  British  Islands 
and  North  America,  as  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  bacon, 
ham,  Ac.  Brawn  (q.  v.)  is  an  esteemed  English 
luxury.  The  fat  of  the  hog,  which  is  produced  in 
a  thick  layer  under  the  skin,  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  of  various  use  under  the  name  of  Lard 
(q.  v.).  The  skin  of  the  hog  is  made  into  leather, 
which  is  particularly  esteemed  for  saddles.  The 
bristles,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar,  are  much 
used  for  brushmaking. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog, 
of  which  some  have  erect,  and  some  pendent  ears ; 
and  those  are  most  esteemed  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  departure  from  the  wild  type,  in  shorter  and 
less  powerful  limbs,  less  muscular  and  more  rounded 
forms,  Ac.  The  Chinese  breed  and  the  Xcapolitan 
have  l>een  of  great  use  in  the  crossing  and  improving 
of  the  breeds  commonly  reared  in  Britain,  giving 
rise  to  the  improved  white  and  black  breeds  respec- 
tively. Hogs  are  profitably  kept  wherever  there  is 
much  vegetable  refuse  on  which  to  feed  them,  as  by 
cottagers  having  gardens,  farmers,  millers,  brewers, 
Ac.  They  are  often  allowed  to  roam  over  fallow 
ground,  which  thev  grub  up  for  root*,  and  over 
stubble-fieMB,  which  they  glean  very  thoroughly. 
They  arc  also  fed  in  woods— an  ancient  practice- 
where  they  consume  acorns,  bcechmast,  and  the 
like.  When  they  are  fed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
chiefly  on  animal  garbage,  their  flesh  is  less  palatable 
and  less  wholesome. 

The  hog  has  a  reputation  which  it  does  not 
deserve,  of  peculiar  filthiness  of  habits.    It  is  true 
Ht 


that  it  wallows  in  the  mire,  as  the  other  pachydtr- 
mnta  also  do,  to  cool  itself  and  to  provide  itself 
with  a  protection  against  insects,  and  it  searches  for 
food  in  any  puddle ;  but  its  sleeping-place  is,  if 
possible,  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  too  common 
filthiness  of  pigsties  is  rather  the  fanlt  of  their 
owners  than  of  their  occupants;  and  a  clean  and  dry 
sleeping-place  is  of  great  importance  to  the  profitable 
keeping  of  hogs. 

The  hog  is  not  inferior  to  other  quadrupeds 
generally  in  intelligence.  It  can  be  easily  rendered 
very  tame  and  familiar.  Its  aeutcness  of  scent  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  making  it  search  for 
truffles ;  and  an  instance  is  on  record  of  a  pig 
having  Wen  used  as  a  pointer,  in  which  service  it 
learned  to  acquit  itself  extremely  well.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  the  use  of  the  hog  as  a  beast  of 
draught. 

The  forests  of  the  island  of  Paoua  or  New  Guinea 
produce  a  species  or  variety  of  nog  (S.  Papueruis), 
more  widely  different  from  the  common  bog  than 
its  breeds  are  from  one  another.  It  is  18  or  20 
inches  high,  with  short  ears,  and  very  short  taiL 
The  colour  is  mostly  brown.  The  Papuans  have  not 
properly  domesticated  this  animal,  although  they 
often  trap  the  young  ones  and  keep  them  till  ready 
to  be  killed  for  use.    The  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

The  Babyronssa  (q.v.)  is  another  and  very  remark- 
able species  of  hog. 

The  Botch  Vark,  or  Bush  Hog  of  South  Africa 
(ChoiropotamiiB  Africanu*),  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  high,  covered  with  long  bristles ;  it  has 
projecting  tusks,  a  large  callous  protuberance  on 
each  cheek,  and  long  sharp  tufted  ears.  It  is 
gregarious,  sul«sists  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  and 
makes  destructive  inroads  on  cultivated  fields. 

HOG  PLUM,  SPANISH  PLUM,  and  BRAZI- 
LIAN PLLTM,  names  given  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries  to  the  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Sporulia*.  The  genus  Sp»ndiaa  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Anacardiacra;  or,  according 
to  some  botanists,  to  a  small  order  called  Spon- 
diactat,  differing  from  Anacardiacea  in  the  want 


Hog  Plum. 

of  a  resinous  juice,  and  in  the  drupe  having  a  not 
with  2 — 5  cells  and  seeds,  instead  of  one  cell 
and  one  seed.  The  species  of  i>pondins  are  trees 
and  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  a 
terminal  leaflet,  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles. 
Some  of  them  produce  very  pleasant  fruits,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  «f.  purpurea  and  6'.  luUa  ; 
the  8]wcies  generally  called  Hog  Plum  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  they  are  a  common  food  of 
hogs,  which  revel  in  their  abuudance,  S.  pur- 
purea has  fruit  about  au  inch  in  length,  ovate  or 
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oblong,  purple  or  variegated  with  yellow  ;  the  pulp 
yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  acid  ana 
aromatic  taste.  The  fruit  of  .S'.  tubtrosa,  called 
Imbi-zkiro  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  oblong,  yellowish, 
with  a  leathery  skin  and  sweetish  acid  pulp.  A 
much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared  of  milk, 
curds,  sugar,  and  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  from  which 
also  a  refreshing  beverage  is  made  for  use  in  fevers. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  round 
black  tubers— about  eight  inches  in  diameter — 
which  it  produces  on  its  widely  spreading  roots, 
and  which  are  very  cellular,  and  full  of  water. 
They  are  evidently  intended  for  the  wants  of  the 
tree  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  often  dug  out  by 
travellers  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  of  which  each 
tuber  yields  about  a  pint— Closely  allied  to  S{H>ndUis 
is  the  genus  Pouparlia,  to  which  Ix-longs  the  Vi  or 
Tahiti  Apim.k,  formerly  Sponditu  dulcis,  a  very  line 
fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

HOG  RAT,  or  HITIA  {Caprom'jx),  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Muridir,  differing  from 
rats  in  having  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw,  with  Hat  crowns.  The  tail  is  round  and  slightly 
hairy,  and  is  used  for  support  in  sitting  erect,  as 
by  kangaroos,  and  for  aid  iu  climbing  trees,  in  which 
these  animals  arc  very  cxj»ert  They  make  much 
use  of  their  fore-paws,  as  of  hands.  Their  food  is 
entirely  vegetable.  They  are  natives  of  Cuba,  where 
they  are  found  in  large  numbers  iu  the  woods.  They 
were  much  iwed  as  food  by  the  aborigines.  The 
best  known  species  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit. 

HOGARTH,  William,  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  l>orn  in  London  in  the  year  1097, 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith  in 
Cranboume  Street,  named  Ellis  Gamble,  and  next 
studied  for  sr>me  time  tinder  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
the  historical  painter,  but  not  with  any  marked 
success.  About  1720,  ho  set  up  for  himself,  and  his 
first  employment  was  U>  engrave  coats  of  arms, 
crest*,  shop-bills,  &c,  after  which  he  undertook  to 
execute  plates  for  iHwksellem,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  prints  illustrative  of  llmlil>ras  (Lond.  1726). 
He  now  tried  his  hand  at  portrait-painting,  and 
soon  ha<l  ample  employment,  though  he  never  cared 
anything  for  this  branch  of  art.  In  1730,  he 
married  (clandestinely)  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  and  soon  after  began  to  display  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  representing  in  pictures  the 
follies  and  vices  of  bis  time.  In  1733,  appeared  his 
•Harlot's  Progress,'  ft  series  of  six  pictures,  which, 
like  his  other  works,  were  engraved  by  himself.  It 


tbese  encravings.  and  not  the  original  paint- 
ings, that  made  H.  a  rich  man,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  carriage  at  the  at'o  of  forty-eight.  The 
'Harlot's  Progress'  was  followed  by  other  moral 
histories  and  satirical  representations  of  vice  and 
folly,  such  as  'The  Rake's  Progress,'  published  in 
eight  engravings,  4  Southwark  Fair,'  'A  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,'  'The  Distressed  Poet.'  and 
•  Strolling  Actresses  in  a  Barn'  The  bucccss  of  these 
was  great,  and  inspired  H.  with  the  Iwlief  that  he 
coidd  also  win  a  reputation  as  an  historical  painter. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  recovered 
from  his  delusion,  aud  returned  to  the  path  which 
nature  had  apjiointed  him.  In  1741,  he  published 
'The  Enraged  Musician  ;'  in  174.r»,  'Marriage  a  la  . 
Mode,'  in  a  series  of  six  engravings,  the  pictures  ^ 
for  which  were  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery ; 
and  in  1748,  'The  March  to  Finchley.'  In  1753,  he 
publish*!  his  Analyst*  of  Runty,'  a  work  which  I 
excited  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  H.  is  i 
generally  held  to  he  erroneous  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives.  In  17 .Vt  appeared  '  Four 
Priut*  of  an  Election;'  and  in  1762,  "The  Times,' 


a  cutting  satire  upon  Pitt.  He  died  in  1764, 
and  was  buried  at  Chiswiek,  where  a  handsome, 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an 
inscription  by  his  friend  Garriek.  In  the  technical 
part  of  his  art,  H.  was  long  thought  not  to  have 
excelled,  but  modern  opinion  is  more  favourable  in 
this  respect  There  has  never,  however,  been  any 
but  one  opinion  regarding  the  greatness  of  his 
thought  ami  inwentiou,  and  his  deep  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  his  time  and  country.  The 
moral  of  his  satire  is  always  stern,  true,  and 
unmistakable.  A  handsome  edition  of  his  works 
from  the  original  plates,  retouched  bv  Heath,  was 
published  by  Nichols  (3  vols.  Lond  "1820—1822)  ; 
others  appeared  at  Leipsic  (IS31  — 1835;  3d.  edit 
1841),  and  at  Stuttgart  (1839-  1840). 

HOGG.  Jamks,  a  Scottish  poet  was  born  in  the 
district  known  as  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirk- 
shire, iu  1772,  and  was  at  school  for  two  or  three 
winters  before  he  reached  the  age  of  eight.  At 
that  early  age.  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of 
shepherd     His  lirst  song  appeared  anonymously 
in  1S01,  and  having  gone  shortly  after  to  sell  his 
employer's  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  he  threw  of!"  1000 
copies  of  verses  which  he  hail  written.    In  the  same 
summer,  Scott  visited  the  Ettrick  Forest  in  search 
of  materials   for  his  Rord>r  MinstrtU;/,  wheu  II. 
made  bin  acquaintance,  and  placed  in  his  possession 
a  numlier  of  ballads,  taken  down  from  the  reci- 
tation of  persons  resident  iu  the  district,  which 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Minstrel*)/, 
in   1803.    In  the  same  year,  he  published  'The 
Mountain  Bairi,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  two  prizes  for  essays  he  received  from  the 
Highland  Society,  amounted  to  £300.     "With  this 
sum  he  U«ok  a  farm,  which  proved  a  disastrous 
speculation.    In  1810,  he  began  a  course  of  regular 
authorship.    Id  1813.  his  j>oem  The  Quren'*  Wake 
appeared.    In  1814,  he  married;  and  although  he 
atterwanls  went  to  live  on  a  farm  given  to  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  he  busies  himself  more  with 
l>ooks  and  booksellers  than  with  sheep  ami  grazing. 
His  i>en  was  profitable,  which  was  more  than  he 
mid  1  •ring  his  farm  t>  be.     He  died  at  Altrive, 
on  the  21st  November  1835.   Hi*  works  are  numer- 
ous, comprising,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, Mud**,  of  the  Moor,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sua, 
The  Jncol'ih  UAica  of  Scotland,  Quen  Ili/nde,  The 
Border  Garland  ;  and  some  sougs  of  great  beauty. 
He  also  wrote  extensively  in   prose.     His  prose 
works    are—  The    liroimk    of  P>*l*htrk,  Winter 
Earning  TaU*,  The  TWrt  Prr'ls  of  Man,  The  Three 
Peril*  of  Woman,  The  Altrire  Tale*,  ft  volume  of 
Lag  Sermon*,  and  a  Lif  of  Sir  Walter  Seott. 

After  Bums,  H.  is  unrp'.estionably  the  greatest 
peasant-poet  which  Scotland  has  produced.  His 
tinest  work.  1*>th  in  conception  and  finish,  is  The 
Queen's  Woke.  The  general  flow  of  the  poem  is 
lively  and  harmonious,  while  in  one  jwrtion,  that  of 
'Kdmeny,'  the  reader  seems  to  hear  "the  horns  of 
Eltland  faintly  blowing;'  and  in  another,  'The 
Witch  of  File".'  he  is  introduced  into  the  weirdest 
witch  and  wizard  world.  His  prose  works  are  very 
unequal,  but  they  occasionally  display  great  humour, 
and  always  al«»und  in  graphic  description. 

HOC.MANA  Y,  or  HAOMENA,  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivation,  applied  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Iyowlsnds  oi  .Scotland  to  New  Year's  Eve.  See 
New  Year.  It  is  customary  for  jHi-sons  to  go,  on 
'  Hogmanay  ni^bt,'  from  door  to  door,  asking  in 
rude  rhymes  for  cakes  and  cheese  (and  sometimes 
for  money),  on  receiving  which  they  pass  on  to  the 
next  house. 


H  O'G  S  H  EAD,  an  old  English 
For  wine,  it  was  equivalent  to  63  gallons ; 
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and  beet,  to  54  gallon*.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
■till  used  as  a  measure  for  liquids,  equivalent  to  63 
gallons  ;  hut  when  used  for  tobacco,  it  varies  in 
different  states  from  about  750  to  1200  lbs. 
HOGUE,  Cape  La.  See  Cape  La  Hoove. 
HOHENLI'XDEN,  a  village  in  Up|»er  Saxony, 
•with  250  inhabitant*,  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
there  by  Moreau  over  the  Archduke  John,  3d  Decem- 
ber 1800.  After  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
conclude*!  at  Pacrsdorf,  on  the  13th  November, 
Moreau'd  army  took  up  a  position  on  the  plateau 
Itetween  the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  Archduke  John,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Inn.  The  Austrian  main  ltody  advanced 
amidst  drifting  snow,  and  attacked  the  divisions 
of  Grenier  and  Grouchy  with  tht*  utmost  fury  ;  but 
the  French  receiving  considerable  reinforcements 
under  Ney,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  ;  and 
l»eing  attacked  in  the  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
The  victory  was  likewise  decided  at  other  points 
in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  only  prevented 
from  pursuing  the  vanquished  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
short  winter  day.  The  Austrian*  had  8000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  11, 000  made  prisoners,  including 
180  officers  and  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  French 
had  5000  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Iwttle,  the  negotiations  between  the 
belligerent  powers  were  resumed,  and  shortly  after 
ended  in  the  peace  of  Luneville, 

HO'HENSTAUFEN,  a  German  princely  house, 
which  kept  possession  of  the  iroi»erial  throne  from 
liaS  to  1254.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Frkdkrick  VON  BCrev,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  c,  and  assumed  the  name  of  H.  from  a 
castle  of  that  name,  the  ruius  of  which  are  still  to 
W  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Berg 
(2240  feet),  a  hill  on  the  left  l»ank  of  the  Danube, 
about  30  miles  lndow  Stuttgart.  A  son  of  his  was 
the  Chevalier  Frederick  von  Staufen,  Lord  of  H., 
who  steadfastly  supported  the  Emtieror  Henry  IV., 
and  in  return  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Duke 
Frederick,  at  his  death  in  1105,  left  two  sons- 
Frederick  1 1.,  the  One-eyed,  and  Konrad ;  the  former 
was  immediately  confirmed  in  Swabia  by  Henry 
V.;  and  in  1112  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of 
Fra'ncouia.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V..  his  family 
estates  fell  to  the  House  of  H. ;  and  Loth  aire  of 
Saxony  was  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 

On  Lothaire'd  accession,  he  revoked  the  grants 
made  by  previous  emperors  to  the  House  of  H.,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war.  in  which  Duke 
Frederick  (his  brother  Konrad  being  absent  in  the 
Holy  Land)  had  to  encounter,  silicic-handed,  the 
who'le  power  of  the  emperor,  the  House  of  Zahringen, 
ami  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
After  Konrad's  return,  fortune  at  first  seemed  to 
favour  the  brothers,  but  in  11. '15  they  were  com- 
pelled to  implore  the  emperor's  forgiveness.  They 
were  then  put  in  possession  of  all  their  estates. 
Konrad,  in  1138,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  Konrad  III.  The  succeeding 
emperors  of  this  family  were  Frkpkrio  I.  (q.v.) 
(1J52—1190),  Henry  VI.  (1190-1197),  Piumf  I. 
(1108  -I20S),  Frederic  II.  (q.  v.)  (1212—1251),  and 
Konkad  IV.  (1251-1254). 

HO'HEXSTEIN,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  12  miles 
north-east  of  Zwickau.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  items 
of  manufacture.    Pop.  5381*. 

HOHENZO'LLERN,  a  province  of  Prussia, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  *tnp  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Wurtcml>erg  and 

about  480  square  miles; 


pop.  (1858)  64,235.   The  territory,  whose  surface 

is  generally  mountainous,  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sigmaringen  and  Hechingen,  which  rank 
as  mediatised  principalities.  The  seat  of  provincial 
government  is  at  Sigmaringen.  H.  is  watered  by 
the  Neckar  and  some  of  its  affluents,  and  by 
the  Danube,  which  crosses  it ;  it  is  also  traversed 
by  the  eastern  ofF-dionta  of  the  mountain-ranges 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Rauho  Alb,  and  the  Hart 
The  mountain  valleys  are  productive,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  corn,  and  flax  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  exportation  ;  the  forests  abound  in 
tino  timber ;  there  are  iron  mines  in  some  of  the 
mountain  districts,  which  also  yield  gypsum,  salt, 
and  coal.  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
manufacture  of  toys  and  other  articles  in  wood. 

The  population  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  There  is  A 
Catholic  college  at  Hechingen. 

The  Hohenzollcrn  family  traces  its  descent  from 
Count  Thassilo,  who  lived  aliout  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  c,  and  founded  a  castle  near  Hechingen,  on 
the  Zollern  heights,  whence  his  descendants  derived 
their  patronymic.  About  1165  the  first  separation 
took  place, "  Frederic  IV.  founding  the  elder  or 
Swabian,  and  Konrad  I.  the  younger  or  Franconian 
line.  The  elder  line  was  subdivided,  in  1576,  intf 
the  branches  of  H.  Hechingen  and  H.  Sigmaringen. 
Frederic  VI.,  the  representative  of  the  younger 
line,  in  1415  received  from  the  Emjieror  Sigismund 
the  investiture  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
thus  founding  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of 
Prussia.  The  two  branches  of  the  elder  line 
continued  unbroken  till  1840,  when,  in  accordance 
with  a  family  compact  formed  in  1821.  which 
declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of  the  joint 
Houses,  the  reigning  princes  of  H.  Hechingen  and 
H.  Sigmaringen  coded  their  respective  rights  and 
principalities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to 
nay  au  annual  pension  of  15,000  thalers  to  the 
toriner,  nnd  one  of  25,000  thalers  to  the  latter. 
The  princes  were  to  rctaiu  their  estates  and  bear 
the  title  of  Highness  but  were  to  exercise  no  act 
of  sovereignty. 

HOKIA'NGA,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  enters  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North 
Island— its  mouth  Iteing  in  lat  35"  30'  S.,  and  long. 
173°  26'  E.  This  point  is  almost  the  antijwxles  of 
Tangier,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

HOLBACH.  Paul  Heixricii  Dietrich,  Barow 
Von,  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th  c,  was 
l>orn  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Heidelaheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1723.  At  an  early  age,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  21st  June  1789.  As 
H.  was  remarkable  for  his  agreeable  social  qualities, 
aud  kept  a  good  table,  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Condorcet.  Diderot, 
Duclos,  Helvetius,  Ilaynal,  Rousseau,  BufFon,  &c, 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  his  house.  The 
witty  Abbe  Gnliani  called  H.  the  maUrr  <T)i{>trl  of 
philosophy.  Here  speculation.it  is  said,  was  carried 
to  such  daring  lengths,  that  Buffon,  D'Alembcrt, 
and  Rousseau  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
circle.  H.  was  the  zealous  champion  of  naturalism, 
and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity, 
but  against  everv  positive  religion.  His  principal 
work  is  the  &istimr  tie  la  Nature  (published 
in  1770).  In  this  work,  the  author  endeavours  to 
expound  tho  natural  principles  of  morality,  and  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
1  on  virtue  and  vice.  He  discusses  the  maxims  of 
;  religious  morality,  and  takes  a  rapid  survey  of 
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social  and  savage  life.  Ho  touches  on  the  so-called 
'  social  compact,'  and  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions tries  to  prove,  among  other  thiols,  that  self- 
interest  is  tlie  ruling  motive  of  man,  ami  that  God 
is  only  an  ideal  bciug.  created  by  kings  and  prints. 
The  materialism  of  the  French  j'hiltixojih'A  of  the 
18th  c.  is  nowhere  more  pernicious  and  paltry  than 
in  the  writings  of  Holhach.  It  is  hut  fair  to  state 
that  his  life  was  better  than  his  hooks.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  in  spite  of  his  theory,  of 
most  unselfish  henevolenoe.  When  the  Jesuits  fell 
iob>  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  I/ouis  XV'.,  11., 
though  he  hated  their  system,  and  hail  written 
against  them  in  the  days  of  th*ir  prosperity,  made 
his  house  an  asylum  for  his  old  foes  when  the  clouds 
gathered  round  them. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans,  the  Younger,  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  German  art,  was  born  at  Grlln- 
stadt  in  1497.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art 
from  his  father,  Hans  Holliein  the  Elder,  also 
a  painter  of  great  merit  (horn  146<>,  died  1.'526). 
When  little  more  than  16  years  of  age,  he  adorned 
several  houses  and  churches  at  Basel  with  ]*>r- 
traiU,  frescoes,  and  altar-nieces.  Tradition  has 
preserved  many  of  his  droll  sayings,  and  his  life 
ta  as  rich  in  anecdotes  as  those  of  the  greatest 
Italian  painters.  IL  growing  tired  of  Basel,  Erasmus, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  liim,  and  endeavoured 
to  iuduce  him  to  abandon  his  irregular  course 
of  life,  intr>>duced  him  to  Sir  Hiomas  More,  who 
kept  him  employed  in  England  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  then  invited  Henry  VIII.  to  view 
the  pictures.  Henry,  surprised  and  delighted, 
exclaimed  :  •  Is  the  artut  still  alive,  and  is  he  to  lw? 
had  for  money  *'  More  presented  H.  to  the  king, 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  rewarded 
him  liberally.  H.  continued  to  reside  in  England, 
highly  esteemed  and  fully  employed,  till,  in  15o4, 
he  died  of  the  plague.  Though  chiefly,  and  at 
many  periods  of  his  life  almost  exclusively,  a 
portrait-jaiutcr,  in  this  style  he  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  takes  preced- 
ence of  all  his  German  contemporaries.  His  por- 
traits are  not  ideals,  hut  nature  apprehended  in  its 
most  intellectual  features ;  the  execution  is  rich  and 
perfect.  To  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  belong 
his  most  celebrated  paintings,  including  '  The  Last 
Supper,'  *  The  Dance  of  Death,'  several  pictures 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  two  famous  portraits  of 
courtesans,  Ac.  At  a  later  period,  his  execution  is 
slighter,  and  his  style  of  colouring  not  entirely 
free  from  the  mannerism  of  those  Flemish  painters 
who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Some  splendid  and 
able  portraits  by  H.,  1>elonging  to  this  period, 
are  to  be  soon  in  the  Lonvro  at  Paris,  m  the 
Berlin  Museum,  at  I/mgford  and  Windsor  Castles. 
Eighty-seven  sketches  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  by  H.  are  still  extant. 
His  '  Dance  of  Death,'  the  illustrations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  three  sets  of  alphabet  initials, 
would  certainly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
first  wood-engravers,  supposing  them  to  have  Wn 
not  merely  designed,  but  likewise  engraved  by  him. 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the 
question  remains  undecided  at  the  present  day.  A 
selection  from  H.'s  pictures  in  the  library  at  Basel 
were  published  in  lithographs  in  1829,  by  Birmann 
and  Sons  at  Basel.— Compare  liana  JJolfjein  der 
Jungerc  (Berlin,  1S27). 

HOLUERG,  Lcdvio,  the  creator  of  modern 
Danish  literature,  and  not  only  the  earliest,  but 
the  wittiest  and  best  writer  of  light  comedy  in 
Denmark,  was  Itorn  in  1684  at  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
at  the  period  when  the  latter  country  formed  part 
of  the  Danish  dominions.    The  ten  years  which 


succeeded  his  appointment,  in  1718,  as  professor  of 
metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen!  where 
he  had  studied  with  the  original  intention  of  entering 
the  church,  embrace  the  most  active  literary  period 
of  his  life  ;  for  during  that  time  he  composed  his 
various  satinco- hemic  poems  and  romances,  and  the 
greater  number  of  his  numerous  comedies,  which 
are  stdl  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  best 
productions  of  their  kind  in  the  Danish  language. 
The  creation  of  a  national  theatre  in  1722  by  King 
Frederick  IV.,  who  sent  for  French  actors  to 
teach  Danish  players  the  art  of  declamation,  had 
led  H.  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  writing,  and 
the  success  which  attended  the  attempt  was  speedily 
followed  by  others  still  more  felicitous.  Wealth 
and  honours  poured  in  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1746. 
He  died  in  17">4.  bequeathing  his  property  to  the 
Dauish  Boyal  Military  Academy  of  So  roe.  H.'s 
collected  works  were  published  iu  27  volumes  octavo 
at  Copenhagen  in  1826;  and  in  1 842,  an  association 
was  established  in  that  city  for  the  better  editing 
of  his  writings,  the  dramatic  portion  of  which  was 
edited  by  Liebenl>crg  in  184.3—1847. 

H.'s  first  satirico  heroic  poem  of  Prdcr  Paar$ 
(1719),  and  his  Xi>!*  K  lints  utidrrjordbdv  Rein* 
(1741),  which  ap|K*arcd  originally  in  Latin,  but 
which  was  speedily  translated  into  several  modern 
languages,  rank  among  his  Ix-st  productions,  although 
among  his  numerous  comedies  there  are  many  that 
have  enjoyed  an  almost  equal  popularity.  Of  these 
we  may  instance  as  especially  notable  for  their 
broad  humour  and  truth  to  nature,  I)f\x  pnhtisLe 
KamUtUrhrr,  Jtppt  paa  Byergtt,  Dtn  Stundedorst, 
and  JuleMum. 


HO'LCUS,   See  Soft  Grass. 

HOLD  is  that  interior  compartment  of  a  vessel 
throughout  her  length  which  is  nearest  to  the  keel. 
From  the  lowermost  deck  it  extends  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ship  ;  it  is  always  below  the  water- 
line,  and  dependent  on  the  hatchways  for  ventil- 
ation and  what  little  natural  light  it  obtains.  In 
merchant-vessels,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cargo 
is  stored  in  the  hold  ;  in  men-of-war,  it  contains  the 
bread-room,  tilled  with  provisions,  the  water-tanks 
for  the  supply  of  the  ship's  company,  and  almost  all 
miscellaneous  stores,  such  as  spare  masts,  sails, 
blocks,  &c.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  hold  is 
subdivided  into  several  sections  by  bulk-heads.  The 
afUr-hohl  lies  al«aft  the  main-mast,  the  main-hold 
just  before  the  same  mast,  and  t\ie  fore -told  is  from 
the  bow  nearly  to  the  main  hatchway. 

HOLDING,  the  term  in  Scotch  Law  used  to 
denote  the  manner  in  which  heritable  estate  is 
hidden,  correspon<ling  to  the  English  Tenure  (q.  v.). 
All  the  land  in  Scotland  is  presumed  to  be  holden  of 
the  crown  as  the  superior,  and  all  persons  who  hold 
the  lands  are  called  vassals.  The  great  proprietors 
are  called  crown-vassals,  and  the  little  proprietors, 
who  generally  hold  under  the  crown-vassals,  are 
called  vassals.  The  chief  holding  is  called  feu-hold- 
ing, which  means  that  the  vassal  holds  the  land  for 
ever,  subject  to  a  feu-duty  or  annual  payment  in 
money  or  grain  to  the  superior.  Each  vassal  can 
carve  out  his  land  into  smaller  fens,  and  sell  them 
to  sub-vassals,  to  whom  be  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  su|>erior,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  This  is  not  a  mere 
form,  but  enters  into  the  substance  of  land  trans- 
fers, and  entails  great  expense  on  all  landholders, 
because  each  vassal  must  always  have  his  title  com- 
plete, which  means  he  must  pay  up  the  little  dues 
and  perquisites  which  constantly  result  out  of  this 
feudal  principle  to  his  superior.  In  England,  this 
practice  of  subinfeudation  was  put  a  stop  to  by  18 
Edvr.  1.,  aud  now  most  of  the  land  in  England  is 
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b«dd  in  freehold,  which  means  that  each  owner  U 
entire  master  of  his  land,  and  pays  fees  or  perqui- 
aites  to  nol>ody,  not  even  to  the  crown.  Besides 
fen-holding  in  Scotland  there  is  blench-holding,  which 
means  a  holding  where  the  payment  is  nominal 
Formerly,  there  were  also  ward-holding  and  Morti- 
fication iq.  v.),  the  latter  being  the  holding  by 
which  churches  and  religious  houces  were  held. 
There  is  also  burgage-holdinir,  applicable  to  lands 
within  Burghs  (q.  v.),  and  the  transfer  of  burgage 
tenements  has  been  lately  put  on  a  similar  footing 
to  other  tenements. 

HOLDING  OVER,  a  phrase  in  English  Law, 
meaning  that  a  tenant,  after  a  regular  notice  to 
quit,  or  the  end  of  his  term,  still  refuse*  to  quit, 
and  holds  over.  In  such  a  case,  the  tenancy  is  held 
to  be  renewed  on  the  same  terms  from  year  to  year, 
if  the  landlord  chooses  not  to  enforce  the  quitting ; 
but  if  the  tenant  himself  gave  the  notice  to  quit,  or 
the  landlord  demands  possession  at  the  expiration 
of  his  notice,  and  then  the  tenant  refuses  to  quit, 
he  is  thereafter  liable  to  double  rent,  or  double  value 
according  as  the  notice  to  quit  came  from  the  tenant 
or  the  landlord.  In  Scotland,  this  renewal  of  the 
contract  is  called  Titrit  Relocation  (q.  v.) ;  but  no 
liability  to  double  rent  is  incurred. 

HOLIDAY,  in  Law,  means  Christmas  Day, Good 
FriiLiy,  and  any  other  dav  appointed  for  a  public 
fa*t  and  thanksgiving.  There  are  other  holidays 
usual  in  public  offices  and  courts  of  law.  When  a 
bill  of  exchange  falls  due  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  or  Good  Friday,  payment  must  be  made  the 
day  previous.  In  Scotland,  however,  Christmas  Day 
and  Good  Friday  are  not  treated  as  holidays.  In 
EnvJaud.  the  courts  excuse  a  man  for  not  giving 
notice  of  dishonour  of  bill*  of  exchange  not  only  on 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  but  also  j 
even  on  the  festival  days  of  his  own  religion ;  and 
though  there  has  been  no  decision  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject,  the  same  rule  would  no  doubt  be  applied 
to  fast-days  prescril>od  by  different  sects,  and  a 
notice  *ent  on  the  day  following  would  sufhec.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  and  in  all  other  respects,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  no  sect,  established  or  unestab- 
ludied,  nor  any  court  or  public  body,  has  any  power 
whatever  to  declare  a  holiday  which  has  any  legal 
effect,  or  which  can  bind  the  public  or  the  rights 
of  third  jvarties.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament 
has  that  effect,  and  not  even  a  proclamation  of  the 
Crown  would  lie  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
a  solemn  national  fast  is  proclaimed,  which  is  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  n  Sunday,  it  requires 
a  special  act  of  parliament  to  make  it  binding  on 
the  public  in  matters  of  business 

HOLINSHED,  Raphael,  an  English  chronicler, 
was  U.ni  of  a  Cheshire  family,  in  the  early  jkirt  of 
the  16th  c,  and  died  between"  1578  and  1582.  The 
work  by  which  ho  is  rememlwred  is  entitled  The 
Chronicle*  of  Em/Iandc,  Seotlande,  and  Irefande. 
(2  volg.  fol.  Lond.  1577).  This  edition  —the  first  is 
known  as  the  '  Shaksjieare '  edition,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  supplied  the  great  dramatist  with 
materials  for  nis  historical  plays.  It  contained  some 
passages  disagreeable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
were  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  1587.  A 
.modem  edition,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  in  1807— 
1808,  with  the  '  disagreeable  passages'  restored.  H., 
although  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  author  of 
these  Chronicle*.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labours, 
among  others,  by  William  Harrison,  who  wrote  the 
.historical  descriptions  of  the  island  of  Britain  ;  and 
by  Richard  Stauihurst,  who  contributed  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  which  John  Hooker 
added  the  'Conquest  of  Inland  '  fa  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambreusis).    H.  has  always 


been  a  great  favourite  with  black-letter  acbolan. 
and  has  been  freely  used  by  modern  historians. 

HOLKAR,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Mahratta, 
family,  the  memlterB  of  which  have  at  various  timet 
been  formidable  enemiea  to  the  British  empire 
in  Hindustan.  The  founder  of  the  family  waa 
j  Muuiar  Rao  Holkar,  who  waa  bom  in  the 
Deccan,  1693,  and  having  gained  by  his  valour 
the  favour  of  the  i'cishwah,  obtained  from  him  tho 
western  half  of  Ma] wah,  with  Indore  for  his  capital. 
In  1761,  he  joined  the  great  league  of  the  princes 
of  Hindustan,  formed  to  bar  the  progress  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Duraui,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
l'anipnt,  14th  January  1761  ;  but  as  he  tied  shortly 
after  the  battle  had  commenced,  he  was  sus|»cctcd 
of  treason.  H  was  the  only  Mahratta  chief  of  note 
who  returned  from  that  dreadful  slaughter.  He 
died  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece, 
Aylah-Baee,  who  resigned  the  military  power  to 
ToKiiAm  Holkar.  On  his  death  in  1797,  his  natural 
sou,  .Ifswunt  Rao  Holkar,  a  man  able,  brave,  and 
unscrupulous,  seized  Lidore,  but  was  driven  out  by 
Scindia.  Such,  however,  was  H.'s  reputation  for 
energy  and  ability,  that  j>art  of  the  victorious 
army  deserted  to  him,  with  whom,  and  his  own 
troo[ia,  h<<  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Scindia 
and  the  l'eishwah  (October  1802).  After  lighting  a 
long  time  against  the  British  with  varving  success, 
he  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace,  and  died  insane, 
October  20,  1811.  His  son,  Mn.iiAK  Rao  Holkar 
II.,  a  minor  nine  years  old,  succeeded,  and  in  1817 
declared  war  against  the  British,  but  his  army 
wa*  totally  routed  at  Mahed{>ore,  21st  Decern  l>er ; 
whereupon  he  Bent  offers  of  j>eace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  an  Knrjiuh  renuhncy  vat  fjitabli-tthai 
nt  Indore  in  January  1818.  He  died  in  1833. 
MABir.tD  Rao  Holkar,  Hirrt  Rao  Holkar.  and 
KfMl»l  Rao  Holkar,  successively  ruled  after  him  ; 
but  the  last  of  these  dying  without  heirs,  the  East 
India  Company  assumed  the  right  of  nominating 
MrLKERJi  Rao  Holkar,  who  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and  who 
has  displayed  great  ability  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  1852.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  he  took  the  ticld  in  support 
of  the  British,  but  the  refractory  behaviour  of 
his  troo|>s  prevented  his  rendering  any  effective 
assistance. 

HOLLAND,  Lord,  Hzxrt  Richard  Fox,  V.is- 
SALL-Hoi.LAXD,  third  baron,  F.R.S.,  an  English 
statesman,  was  descended  from  Henry  Fox,  first 
baron,  secretary  of  state  to  George  II.  H.  was  Imuh 
at  Winteralow  House,  Wilts,  in  1773.  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  second 
Karon,  in  1774.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Christ  Church.  He  was  trained  for  public  life  by 
his  celebrated  uncle,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  made 
his  first  Bpeech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  January 
1708.  After  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  H.  held  the  po*t 
of  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Grenville  ministry  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  shared  the  long  banishment  of 
the  Whigs  from  tho  councils  of  their  sovereign. 
During  tliis  long  and  dreary  interval,  H.,  to  use  the 
language  of  Macaulay  (who  has  paid  an  ehxpieut 
tribute  to  his  memory),  was  the  'constant  protector 
of  all  oppressed  races  and  persecuted  sects.'  He 
held  unpopular  opinions  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
France,  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  detention 
of  NajK>leon  at  St  Helena  On  the  other  hand,  be 
laboured  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
code ;  made  manful  war,  though  a  West  India  planter, 
on  the  slave  trade ;  threw  his  whole  heart,  though 
a  landowner,  into  the  struggle  against  the  Corn 
Laws ;  and  although  by  rank  and  breeding  an  aris- 
tocrat, laboured  incessantly  to  extend  and 
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the  rights  and  lU>erties  of  the  subject  In  1S30,  be 
i>ecame  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a 
number  of  the  reform  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
these  posts  he  also  held  in  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
He  died  at  Holland  House,  Kensiugtou,  October  22, 
1840.  In  his  ample  person  and  expressive  feature*, 
he  resembled  his  celebrated  uncle. 

HO'LLAND,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  <q.  v.),  although  in  the 
strictest  sense  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  province* 
of  North  and  South  Holland  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Nkw,  the  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  island  or  continent  of  Australia  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Parts  of.   St*  Lincolnshire. 

HOLLAND,  North,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lving  between  52'  10*  ana  53* 
18  N.  lat.  and  4*  30  and  5"  2<Y  K.  long.  Area, 
955  66  square  miles,  and  population  (1861),  524,1136. 
North  H.  consists  of  a  |>eninsula  joined  to  the  main- 
land at  its  southern  extremity,  and  of  the  islands 
of  Wieringen,  Texel,  and  Yliclnnd,  lying  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  Imunded  on  the  W.  by 
the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Ztiider 
Zee.  The  surface  is  marshy,  and  in  many  places 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  whose  encroach- 
ments it  is  protected  by  enormous  dykes,  while 
canals  intersect  and  drain  it  in  every  direction. 
The  princijml  river  is  the  Atnstel,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  situated  Amsterdam  (q.  v.).  The  most 
considerable  of  the  many  canals  is  the  Grand  Ship 
Canal.    See  Amsterdam. 

The  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.),  which  once  formed  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  the  country,  has  lieen 
drained  and  converted  into  productive  lands,  but 
there  still  exist  various  small  lakes  or  ponds  in  the 
marshy  district*.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province 
are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  Zaandam  or 
Saardam  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Sortn,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  51"  45'  and  52J  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  3°  51/  and  5°  10*  E.  long.    Area.  1102 
square  miles,  and  population  (1861),  626.202.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North  Holland,  E  by 
Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  S  by  the  Maas,  which 
separates  it  from  Zeeland  and  North  Brabant,  and 
W .  I>y  the  German  Ocean.     South  H.  comprises  the  i 
land  around  the  embouchures  of  the  Rhine  and  ! 
Maas,  which  is  cut  up  in  its  southern  portions  into  ! 
several   islands    viz.,  Voorne,   Overilackkee,  and 
Gocree,  Putten,  Ysselmonde,  licijcrland,  kc 

The  country  is  flat  and  low,  and  is  broken  by  no 
elevation  beyond  the  downs,  which  protect  it  from 
the  sea.  Streams  and  canals  intersect  it  in  all 
directions,  and  it  abounds  with  lakes  and  with 
)*>lder*,  or  lands  that  have  been  recovered  from 
the  sea  or  lakes  by  draining.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  these  is  the  Bieslxiscli,  land  recovered  from 
a  marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  terrible 
inundation  of  1421.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Old 
Rhine,  the  Tssel.  I.ck,  Maas,  and  Mervedc.  The 
princi[ial  towns  of  Smith  H.  are  the  Hague,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam,  Dort,  Gorkum,  Rrielle,  and  Gouda  (q.  v.). 
The  two  provinces  of  Holland  rank  among  the 
most  populous  districts  of  Euroj>e,  and  their  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  for  indefatigable  industry 
and  habits  of  excessive  cleanliness.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  million  in 
North  and  South  Holland,  and  the  pre|>aration  of 
butter  and  chtH-se,  constitute  the  principal  sources 
of  industry  in  the  rural  districts.  Alkmaar  in  North 
Holland,  and  Gouda  in  South  H.,  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  cheese-trade.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  national 


HOLLAND,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
an  eminent  living  physician,  )>orn  at  Knutsford, 
Cheshire,  in  1788.  He  received  his  professional 
education  in  London,  and  subsequently  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1811.  He  then  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  the  east  of  Euro|*> ;  and  in  1815,  after  his  return 
to  England,  published  his  TruirU  in  Albania, 
Tlutmh),  Ar.,  in  a  4to  volume.  Settling  in  London 
as  a  physician,  he  soon  liecame  eminent  in  the 
profession  of  which  ho  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
neada.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  a  distinction  at  that 
time  very  rarely  conferred  upon  a  Scottish  M.D. 
In  1840,  ho  was  appointed  physiciau -in-ordinary  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  in  1852,  physician-iii-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  In  the  following  year,  '  e  was  made 
a  Iwironet.  In  1856,  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred ou  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.  L,  and 
he  has  likewise  received  the  degree  of  LLD.  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In 
1840,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Mttiictil  _Vo/<"* 
ami  HrjkctioiM,  consisting  of  34  essays  upon  various 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  medicine 
and  }»ychology,  which  has  jhossed  through  several 
editions.  Iu  1852,  his  Chairs  on  Mmkil  /%«- 
oloyy  appeared,  which  are  expansions  of  those 
essays  in  his  former  work  which  treated  of  'that 
particular  part  of  human  physiology  which  com- 
prises the  reciprocal  actions  and  relations  of  mental 
and  bodily  phenomena.'  His  h'saayt  on  >Scie»tific 
Sufijfrt*,  published  in  1862,  and  embracing  the 
consideration  of  many  of  the  most  profound  subjects 
in  the  wide  domain  of  physics,  shew  that  if  his 
special  studies  had  taken  a  different  direction,  he 
would  have  attained  as  great  a  fame  as  a  natural 
philosopher  as  he  now  enjoys  as  a  physician. 

HOLLANDS.   See  Gin. 

HOLLOW  WARE.  A  trade  term,  applied  to 
such  common  iron  utensils  as  are  hollow,  such  as 
caldrons,  sauce- pans,  kettles,  kc 

HOLLY  (/tar),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Ayuifoluirixe,  chiefly  natives 
of  temperate  climates ;  with  evergreen,  leather}', 
shining,  and  generally  spinous  leaves  ;  small  flowers 
which  have  a  4— 5-toothcd  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped 
4  — 5-cleft  corolla,  4  or  5  stamens,  and  the  fruit 
globose  and  fleshy,  with  4  or  5  stones  (ntit*\.  The 
Common  H.  {/.  aifitifolium),  the  only  European 
species,  and  a  native  also  of  Bome  part*  of  Asia,  is  a 
well-known  ornament  of  woods,  parks,  and  shrub- 
l>eries  in  Britain,  the  stiffness  of  its  habit  being  so 
compensated  by  the  abundance  of  its  branchlets 
and  leaves,  as  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
evergreens.  It  is  found  as  a  native  plant  in  Scot- 
land, although  Britain  is  nearly  its  northern  limit ; 
and  it  attains  a  greater  size  and  displays  greater 
luxuriance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
parts  of  its  geographic  range,  often  appearing  in 
the  former  as  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  20  to 
50  feet  high,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally 
a  mere  bush.  It  prefers  light  soils.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  H.,  produced,  or  at  least 
perpetuated  by  cidtivation,  exhibiting  prat  diver- 
sity in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  HrdQtlvv)  11.  may 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  sinuous  ami  spinous, 
whilst  others  are  prized  for  their  colour,  golden, 
silver-blotched,  kc.  The  flowers  of  the  H.  are 
whitish,  axillary,  nearly  umbellate  ;  the  fruit 
small,  scarlet,  rarely  yellow  or  white.  The  abund- 
ance of  the  fruit  adds  much  to  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  tree  in  winter,  and  affords  food 
for  birds ;  but  to  man  it  is  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diuretic,  and  in  Larger  quantities  jwisonous.  The 
leaves  are  inodorous,  have  a  mucilaginous  bitter 
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and  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  have  licen  used 
medicinally  in  cast's  of  gout  ami  rheumatism,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  and  also  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  diarrtuca,  &c.  The  leaves 
and  small  branches,  chopped,  are  sometimes  used 
for  feeding  sheep  ill  severe  winters.  The  root 
and  Kirk  are  emollient,  expectorant,  and  diuretic 
Bird-lime  (q.  v.)  is  made  from  the  inner  Kirk.  The 
wood  u  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and 
fine-grained,  and  is  used  by  cabinet- makers,  turners, 
musical  instrument  makers,  Ac,  and  sometimes  for 
wood-engraving.  Handles  of  tools  and  handles  of 
metal  tea  i<ots  are  very  often  made  of  it.  The  H. 
is  ofU-ti  planted  for  hedges,  as  it  bears  clipping 
well,  and  makes  an  excellent  fence.  A  H.  nedge 
may  either  be  kept  low,  or,  as  is  the  case  at 
Tyninghainc,  in  East  Lothian,  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  In  the  gardening  of 
former  days,  hollies  were  often  elipjied  into  fan- 
tastic shajK-s.  The  name  H.  is  said  to  1»  derive*! 
from  the  use  of  the  branches  and  lorries  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas,  from  which  the  tree  w;is 
called  Holy  Tree, — Numerous  other  species  of  H. 
are  found  in  North  America,  most  of  them  in 
swampy  situations,  in  .South  America,  Nepaul,  Japan, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  some  of  which 
have  now  become  not  uufrequent  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  in  Britain.— Mvrfc  (<j.  v.),  or  Paraguay 
Ten,  ia  the  leaf  of  a  South  American  species  of  H. 
(/.  PartiffuenttU). 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  United  States,  America,  on  the  Cetitral 
Railway,  2">  miles  south  of  its  junction  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  line.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  contains  several 
churches,  four  academies,  a  hank,  and  two  or 
three  new«i>a[M?rs,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
merchandise.    Pop.  about  4500. 

HOLLYHOCK  [Althaa  ro*>a),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Matencete,  commonly  referred  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  Marsh  Mallow  (q.  v.).  It  has 
a  tall,  straight,  hairy  stem ;  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
wriukled,  5— "-angled  leaves,  and  large  axillary 
flowers  almost  without  stalk* ;  the  leaves  diminishing 
into  bracts,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  forming 
a  spike ;  the  petals  bauy  at  the  base.  The  H.  is  a 
native  of  India,  the  south  of  Europe,  Ac.,  is  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  garden  in  India,  and  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Britain  from  a  very 
early  period.  At  present,  it  is  a  favourite  llowcr, 
and  varieties,  the  result  of  cultivation,  arc  very 
numerous  It  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  double  and  semi-double  varieties  art- 
common.  It  is  an  autumnal  Dower,  continuing  till 
the  frost  sets  in*  It  is  a  biennial  or  perennial  plant. 
The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  8—  lf»  feet,  unbranching, 
or  nearly  so.  The  fibres  of  tliu  plant  have  l>ecn 
made  into  yam,  but  it  is  uot  yet  certain  if  it  is 
really  valua'ble  for  cultivation  on  this  account,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  jKiper.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  might  l*e  cultivated  with  advantage  to  afford 
green  fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance if  the  plant  is  prevented  from  flowering.  The 
flowers  are  mucilaginous  and  dcmidcent,  and  arc 
sometimes  used  like  those  of  mallows  and  marsh 
mallows.  The  leaves  yield  a  fine  blue  dye.— The 
Ciunkse  H.  (A.  Clunensi*)  is  an  allied  species. 

HOLMES,  Omvkr  Wexdall,  MD.,  an  American 
phvsician  and  author,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Mawachiisetts,  August  29,  1809.  In  1829.  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law,  but  Boon  adopted  his  father's  pro- 
fession—medicine. He  Btudied  in  Europe,  graduated 
a*  doctor  of  medicine  in  1836,  and  two  years  after 


was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  Dartmouth  College;  and  in  1847,  was  transfern-d 
to  the  same  chair  at  Harvard,  the  medical  depart* 
ment  of  which  is  at  Boston,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Dr  H.  is  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  a 
humorous  and  satirical  poet  of  much  ability.  Several 
of  his  lyrics  also  are  among  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
duced in  America.  Most  of  his  poeuis  nave  been 
delivered  before  college  literary  societies,  as  Poetry,  a 
Metrical  Essay  ;  Terp*ichort ;  Urania;  aud  A  ntrtga. 
In  1807  he  contributed  his  Autocrat  of  Ott  Bnakfast 
Table,  a  connected  series  of  prose  essays,  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  was  followed  by  The  Pro- 
ftstor  at  the  Breakfast  TaMe,  which  has  the  added 
interest  of  a  story.  His  last  work  is  the  singular 
romance  entitled  Elsie  Venner  { 1 86 1 ).  Dr  H.  is  also 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  public  lecturers.  Of 
medical  writings  mav  be  mentioned  three,  IioyleMon 
Prize  DiMertation*,  L-ecturti  on  Hvmrtvpathy  an>l  tit 
Kindred  Ihlution*,  a  Jlejxjrt  on  Medical  Literature, 
liesidea  many  articles  in  professional  periodicals. 
His  various  works  combine  wit,  humour,  poetry, 
science,  and  philosophy. 

HOLOCANTHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Chatudontidae  (q.  v.),  remarkable  for  the 
great  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  colours,  and  for 
their  excellence  as  articles  of  food.  They  have  the 
very  compressed  form  and  other  general  characters 
of  the  C'htrtodontidut,  a  single  dorsal  flu,  and  a  large 
spiue  ou  the  gill-cover.  They  are  natives  of  the 
seas  of  warm  climates.  //.  imperator  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  fishes  of  the  East  Indies,  rivalling 
the  salmon  in  flavour.  Its  greatest  size  is  al>out  15 
inches  long  ;  its  colour  is  deep  blue,  with  numerous 
narrow  l»auds  of  orange,  the  pectoral  tins  black,  the 
tail  bright  yellow.  It  ia  known  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  as  the  Emjxror  of  «/«/kwi. 

HO  LOCAUST.   Sec  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFF/RNE8.    Sec  Jiditu. 

HOLOGRAPH  (Gr.  holos,  all,  and  graphe, 
writing),  deed  or  writing,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
a  writing  in  which  the  author  or  maker  does  his 
own  penmanship.  Considerable  privileges  are  given 
to  this  SjK'eies  of  writing,  whereas,  in  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  in  general  utterly  immaterial  whose 
penmanship  is  used,  provided  the  party  sign  or  seal 
the  writing  or  deed.  In  Scotland,  if  a  pen-on  exe- 
cute his  will  or  a  deed  in  holograph,  this  dispense* 
with  the  usual  formalities  which  would  be  requisite 
if  he  merely  signed  a  paper  written  by  another 
hand,  for  no  witnesses  are  required  to  attest  holo- 
graph deeds  or  testaments.  If  the  handwriting, 
however,  is  disputed,  evidence  must  be  given  as  to 
whose  handwriting  it  is.  In  England,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  a  person  writes  out  his  own  will 
or  not ;  in  either  case  there  must  be  two  witnesses. 
So  in  the  case  of  holograph  missive  writings  and 
accounts,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  period  of 
prescription  applicable  in  Scotland,  bnt  in  England 
there  is  no  distinction  merely  on  this  ground.  The 
distinction  l>etwecn  holograph  and  other  deeds  also 
prevails  in  the  law  of  France  and  other  continental 
countries. 

HOLOPTY'CHIUS  (holot,  all,  and  /Vyete, 
j  wrinkle),  a  remarkable  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes, 
so  named  from  the  wriukled  appeamuce  of  the 
enamelled  scales.  They  were  of  large  size,  some 
species  probably  reaching  the  length  of  12  feet.  The 
small  bead  was  covered  with  large  tuberculated 
plates,  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  body 
was  completely  encased  in  large  scales,  more  hike 


those  of  a  reptile  than  a  fish.  Some  scales  have 
been  found  measuring  3  inches  in  length  bt  in 
breadth,  and  a  full  eighth  of  nn  inch  in*  thick* 
ness.     They  were  composed  internally  of  p. 
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layers,  arrange*!  alternately  at 
r,  ami  the  outside  was 


bone,  in 

right  angles  to  cadi  other, 
covert* I  with  a  bright  glossv  corrugated  euamet. 
The  spines  of  the  tins  were  farge  and  hollow ;  the  I 
bones  were  partially  ossified ;  the  centre  remained 
in  its  original  cartilaginous  condition,  and  conse- 
quently ap|H'ar»  hollow  iu  the  fossil.  The  jaws  were 
covered  with  hard  enamel  instead  of  skin,  and  were 
furnished  with  a  double  row  of  teeth  ;  the  outer 
row,  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  were  small 
and  thickly  set ;  the  inner  range  were  widely  set, 
and  very  Urge,  at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of 


Sea-sia  o  and  Sea-ccctmber  are  popular  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  of  this  family.  The  Hoto- 
thurkkt  have  not  the  covering  of  calcareous  plate* 
characteristic  of  the  more  typical  EeJtintMirniuita, 
but  a  soft  leathery  muscular  integument,  very 
irritable,  and  capable  of  great  distention  and  con- 
traction. Some  of  them  are  almost  glolnise,  some  so 
much  elongated  as  to  be  almost  worm  like  ;  but  the 
same  individual  is  often  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  several  times  the  length  which  it  has  in  a  state  of 
re(>ose.  In  locomotion,  the  body  is  extended  and  con- 
tracted as  by  the  auuelides,  but  the  principal  organs 


the  others.    The  sjiecimen  figured  was  obtaiued  at   of  locomotion,  as  in  star  fishes  and  sea-urchins,  are 

suckers  or  Ambulacra  (<i.  v.),  of  which 
there  are  usually  five  double  rows,  whilst 
sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Ixxly  ;  but  some  of 
the  species  have  the  suckers  developed 
only  on  a  disc,  and  the  body  then 
Mats'  an  Upper  and  an 
The  radiate  structure  is  most  apiwirent 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with 
tentacles,  in  number  always  a  multiple 
of  five,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  beauti- 
ful  forms,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely retracted    Little  is  known  of  the 
!ood  of  the  Hololhurkhr.  which,  however, 
probably  consists  of  small  marine  animals. 
Within  the  ojK-ning  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of 
teeth.    There  is  no  proper  stomach.    The  intestine 
is  often  very  complicated.    The  respiratory  organs 
are  near  the  anus,  antl  consist  of  branching  tubes. 
The  organs  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  each  indivi- 
dual.   The  young  ]*ass  through  several  stages  or 
transformations,  iu  which  they  are  very  unlike  their 
parents  ;  iu  their  first  stage,  after  leaving  the  egg, 
they  swim  vigorously  by  means  of  membranous 
expansions  of  the  body.  The  Holuthuridce  are  capable 
of  the  mtiet  extraordinary  reproduction  of  parts, 
even  of  the  most  important  organs.  They  are  found 
in  all  seas,  but  particularly  abound  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  between  the  south  of  Asia  and  Australia  The 
largest  European  sjiecies,  11.  {Cucvmaria)  frondoan, 
occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  is  altout 
a  foot  in  length,  antl  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  three  feet     Most  of  the  British  sjiecies  are 
small,  and  they  are  not  of  a  pleasing  apjtearance  as 
they  usually  come  under  ol  nervation,  although  the 
cx |»audcd  tentacles  give  them  beauty  in  their  projior 
abode*.    But  many  of  the  tropical  8(>ecies  exhibit 


Holoptychius  Nobilia<imus  (Agass.). 

Claahbeiiuic,  ou  the  Firth  of  Tav,  by  Mr  >o>liie  ;  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  British  Museum  collection. 
It  is  a  fool  across  by  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
without  the  tail,  which  is  wanting.  It  is  nearly 
perfect,  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  scales  and  the 
ventral  fins  in  their  original  position. 

The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous  Measures ;  eight  species  being 
found  in  the  former,  and  nine  iu  the  latter.  It  has 
been  proimsed  to  confine  the  name  Holoptychius  to 
the  fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  to  give 
that  of  Rhizodus,  which  Owen  applied  to  the  teeth 
remains  before  their  connection  with  the  fish  was 
known,  to  the  Holoptychiaus  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
which  have  the  outer  row  of  teeth  more  robust  and 
obtuse,  and  the  inner  set  longer,  sharper,  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  older  species. 

HOLOTHURIA,   a  genua  of  Eclilnodermata 


Holothuria : 

«,  H.  phantapua;  ft,  buccal  apurmlair**  of  H.  phantapua; 
«,  It.  paplho*a ;  d,  an  i»r>lat«ti  branch  o(  th*  buccal  append- 
mgn  of  11.  papilloma;  t,  H.  cucamis,  /,  H.  rituu. 


splendid  colours,  and  an>  among  the  i 
make  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  particularly  j 
recfB  and  islands,  gay  and  lovely  as  a  garden. 

The  lieche-de-uur  (q.  v.),  or  Trepang,  so  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  belongs  to 
this  family. 

HO'LSTKIX,  a  duchy  of  Northern  Germany, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation. It  is  separated  from  Slesvig  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Eyder  and  the  Slesvig-Holstein  Canal;  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  territory 
of  Liibeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Hamburg  territory  and  the  river  Ell»e, 
which  scjiarates  it  from  Hanover ;  and  on  the  \V. 
by  the  North  Sex  Ana,  3*270  square  miles;  pop. 
544,419.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Elbe  and 
the  Eyder,  are  the  Stor  anil  the  Trave.  Of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  one-eighth  consists  of  marshes. 
The  central  districts  of  the  province  are  occupied 
by  an  undulating  plain,  varied  by  low  hills,  and 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  heathy  and 
Bandy  ridge,  from  which  the  land  falls  away 
gradually  on  the  east  -where  the  surface  is  varied 


(q.  v.),  the  former  limits  of  which  are  now  those  of  by  lakes  and  fertile  well-wooded  valleys — antl  on 
a rfaiiidy,//o^uri</a,(Uvideduito  numerous  genera.  |  the  west    The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several 
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tract i  of  sand  and  heAth,  is  very  fruitful,  and  is 
■lost  luxuriant  in  the  marshes.  The  climate  ami 
natural  productions  closely  resemble  those  of 
similar  districts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Salt 
and  lime  are  the  only  minerals  found.  Amber  is 
obtained  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  peat.  The  manufactures  of  H.  are 
inconsiderable  ;  agriculture  and  the  roaring  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  The 
history  of  H.  aud  its  jtolitieal  relations  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Sumvio-Holbtein. 

HO  LSTERS,  cases  for  pistols  affixed  to  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle.  They  are  frequently  covered 
•with  wool  or  fur,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rider  in 
the  eveut  of  his  being  thrown  forward  ujkmi  them. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  nominally  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  existing  dynasties. 
Most  of  the  Other  European  rulers  acceded  to  it,  and 
the  treaty  was  formally  made  public  in  the  Frank- 
furt Journal,  February  2,  1S16.  It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  league  that  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  revo- 
lutions in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  France,  in 
1823,  restored  absolutism  in  Spain.  Sulisequently, 
both  Frauce  and  England  seceded,  after  which  it 
became  a  mere  no  mint*  umbm.  A  special  article  of 
the  treaty  excluded  for  ever  the  mcmliers  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  any  European  throno ! 

HOLY  COAT,  a  relic  preserved  with  the  greatest 
reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  of  which  city 
it  is  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure.  It  is  alleged  to 
be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  4th  c.  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  in  her  memorable  visit  to  Palestine,  and  by 
'  at  Treves.    The  Treves  relics  were 


The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

concealed  from  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c.  in  crypto  : 
but  the  Holy  Coal  was  rediscovered  in  1190,  and  I 
then  solemnly  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  which  I 


did  not  take  place  again  till  1512,  when  multitudes 

flocking  to  see  aud  veuerate  it,  Leo  X.  appointed  it 
to  Ihj  exhibited  every  seven  years.  The  Reformation 
and  wars  prevented  the  regular  observance  of  this 
great  religions  festival ;  but  it  was  celebrated  in 
1810,  and  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  no  fewer 
than  227,000  persons;  and  in  1844  by  still  greater 
multitudes,  whilst  miraculous  cures  were  confidently 
asserted  to  l»e  j>erformed  by  the  precious  relic.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  in  1844  is  otherwise 
memorable  for  the  reaction  which  it  produced, 
leading  to  the  secession  of  RonuS  and  the  German 
Catholics  from  the  Church  of  Rome, — For  further 
information  see  The  Book  of  Days,  published  by 
W.  k  R.  ChamU-rs. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  the  name  given,  in  the 
lauguage  of  art,  to  every  representation  of  the  infant 
Saviour  and  his  attendants.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  object  in  view  was  to 
excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  usually 
the  only  j  tenons  represented.  At  a  later  period, 
Joseph,  Llizal»cth,  St  Anna  (the  mother  of  the 
Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  Oermau  |»ainten  have  added  the  twelve 
B|iostles  as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant 
Christ,  as  well  as  their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the 
legends.  The  Italian  school,  with  its  tine  feeling 
for  composition,  was  the  first  to  recognise  of  how 
many  figures  the  group  must  consist,  it  the  interest 
is  to  remain  undivided,  and  be  concentrated  on  one 
figure,  whether  that  figure  be  the  Madonna  or  the 
Cnild.  Two  masters  are  pre-eminent  in  this  species 
of  representation  —  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael. 

HOLY  GHOST,  or  HOLY  SPIRIT,  in  Ortho- 
dox Theology,  the  thin!  {tcrson  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.), 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  vet  of 
one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  His  distinct 
personality  is  believed  to  be  attested  by  a  multi- 
tude of  passages  in  Scripture,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote.  One  may  suffice :  '  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
eeedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me' 
(John  xv.  20).  The  'Procession'  (q.  v.)  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  or  Latin 
Churches.  He  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  his  grand  function  is  to  apply  to  the  hearts 
of  men  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  to  work 
in  them,  tint,  a  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  then  to  sanctify  them  by  that  truth. 

HOLY  GRASS  (HirrocJdoe  bortalu),  a  grass 
about  a  ft*>t  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy  lax 
panicle.  It  is  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  a  swc*t 
smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass ;  and  in  Iceland, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apart- 
ments and  clothes.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed 
on  the  floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days, 
whence  its  name. 

HOLY  ISLAND,  or  LINDISF A'RNE,  a 
small  island  of  England,  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Northuinlterland,  and  situated  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Bcrwick-on-Tweed.  It  is  alsntt  four 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  sands  three  miles  in  extent, 
which  can  be  traversed  at  low-water  by  vehicles 
of  all  kinds.  Pop.  of  ]>arish,  614;  but  including 
the  chapelries  of  Kyloc,  Ancroft,  and  Twecdmouth, 
all  in  the  ancient  parish,  and  called  /tJawMirt— 
4049.  On  the  south  coast  is  the  village  of  Holy 
Island,  finely  situated,  and  now  much  resorted  to 
by  summer  visitors.  On  the  island  are  several 
ruins,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  extensive  and 
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sombre-looking  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Lindiafarae,  originally  a  Saxon  edifice ;  there  is 
also  an  ancient  castle,  now  fortified  and  occupied 

In  former  times,  if.  L 


by  a  party  of  artillery, 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 


HOLY  LAND.   See  Palestine. 

HOLY  PHIAL,  or  SAINTE  AMPOULE. 
Order  of,  the  name  of  an  order  of  knighthood 
which  formerly  existed  in  France,  and  was  com- 
posed of  four  persona,  usually  the  first  in  ]>oitit 
of  rack,  family,  and  fortune  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  and  styled  Baron*  >le  la  Sainte 
Ampoule.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings, 
they  were  delivered  to  the  Dean,  Priors,  and 
Chapter  of  Rheiins,  as  hostages  bsj  the  fulfilment 
of  tho  engagements  entered  into  by  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown  to  return  the  holy  phial 
in  which  the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and"  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven 
by  the  Holy  Uhost  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  St  Kf  my  at  the  coronation 
of  Clovis — an  enormous  crowd  having  prevented 
the  messenger  from  bringing  in  time  that  which 
had  already  been  prepare*!.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
order  was  that  the  knights  were  only  knights  for  a 
day.  Their  badge  was  a  cross  of  gold  enamelled 
white,  cantoned  with  four  fleur-de-lis,  and  on  the 
crma  a  dove  descending  with  a  phial  in  its  beak, 
and  a  right  hand  receiving  it 

HOLY  PLACES,  HOLY  SEPULCHRE.  Under 
the  head  Jkrisalem  (q.  v.)  are  enumerated  many 
localities  which,  from  the  memories  ass.iei.ited  with 
them,  must  ho  full  of  solemn  interest  for  every 
religious  mind  ;  but  the  name  Holy  Places  of 
Jerusalem  more  strictly  designates  the  group  of 
sacred  places  of  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  centre,  and  which  arc  supposed  to 
comprise  the  sites  of  the  chief  events  of  our  lord's 
passion,  death,  and  burial:  Cethsemane,  the  Supjter- 
room,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  tho  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  Ac. 

In  the  article  Jercsalem,  tho  general  topo- 
graphy of  the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  briefly 
described.  The  so-called  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  within  tho  modern  city,  on  the 
north-western  or  Latin  quarter.  It  is  a  Byzantine 
building,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  enclosed  court. 
Under  the  great  dome  of  the  church  stands  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  fifteen 
feet  by  ten,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  ceding, 
decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  marble.  A 
circular  hall  surrounds  the  space  beneath  the  dome. 
Around  this  circular  hall  are  oratories  for  the 
Syrians,  Copts,  and  Maronites ;  and  alwivo  it  is  a 
•cries  of  galleries,  which  are  similarly  appropriated. 
In  the  Innly  of  the  church  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  aod  Armenian  Christians,  the  church 
as  a  whole  l>eing  maintained  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities  in  the  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  com- 
mon meeting-ground  for  all  the  Christian  com- 
munions, as  tho  rivalries  of  the  several  religious 
bodies  constantly  lead  to  angry  controversy,  and  riot 
unfrcquently  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  Opi«site  the 
entrance  of  the  enclosure  is  a  somewhat  elevated 
marble  slab,  which  is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction, 
and  is  shewn  as  the  stone  on  which  our  Lord's 
body  was  anointed  before  entombment ;  and  above 
is  an  elevation  approached  by  steps,  which  is  the 
traditionary  Mount  Calvary,  and  on  which  now 
stands  a  rich  dome-shaped  building,  floored  with 
rich  marbles,  in  tho  crypt  of  which  is  the  cavity 
supjtosed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  erection  of  the 
croas.  The  street  by  which  this  site  is  approached, 
from  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Herod  s  palace, 
on  the  north  sid«  of  the  city,  is  the  principal  street 


of  the  Latin  quarter,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks 
J/ar&t-el-Albrtm,  and  by  the  Christians  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  as  being  the  supposed  route  of  our  Lord 
from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  Calvary. 

Such  is  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  locality, 
not  only  of  these  leading  events  of  our  Lonfs 
history,  but  also  of  many  others  of  minor  im|H>rt- 
ance,  and  less  prominently  noticeable.  For  a  long 
eourse  of  ages,  the  Christian  world  unhesitatingly 
acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Places  ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  correctness  ; 
and  in  late  years,  the  question  has  been  discussed 
with  much  learning,  although  with  little  positive,  or 
at  least  conclusive  result  'About  the  year  17.'*0,  a 
German,  named  Korte,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  explored  the  locality,  published  a  work,  calling 
the  authenticity  of  the  received  system  of  sacred 
topography  into  question.  The  doubts  expressed  by 
him  nave  l>een  repeated  at  intervals  ever  since  his 
day,  and  especially  by  the  celebrated  American 
critic,  Dr  Robinson,  author  of  Biblical  Researches  in 
PaleMine,  who  may  be  said,  in  two  successive  inves- 
tigations, to  have  exhausted  the  evidence,  on  ono 
side  of  the  question,  at  least  so*  far  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  had  at  that  time  been  explored. 
Dr  Robinson  distinctly  affirms  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  received  sacred  localities  with 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  gospel  history ;  but 
he  fails  himself  to  point  out  a  scheme  of  topo- 
graphy which  may  be  substituted  for  that  which 
has  lieen  traditionally  received.  More  recent  critics, 
and  especially  Mr  James  Ferguson,  in  an  Ensay 
on  the.  Ancient  Topoyrapky  of  Jerusalem,  agreeing 
with  Dr  Robinson  in  rejecting  the  received  tele- 
graphy, contends  against  him  that  the  true  Bite 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  Ik-  accurately  deter- 
mined,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  or,  as  the  Mohammedans  call  it.  the  'Dome 
of  the  Rock.'  This  he  holds  to  be  the  identical 
church  which  Constantino  erected  over  the  rock 
which  contained  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  latest 
biblical  traveller  in  Palestine,  Dr  Stanley,  has  left 
the  question  undecided.  It  is  beyond  the  scojie  of 
this  work  to  discuss  such  a  subject  We  can  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  chief  authorities  on  each 
side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  one  u|>on  which 
future  explorers  may  throw  much  light  by  skilful 
and  judiciously  conducted  excavations!  The  works 
at  present  al*>ut  to  be  undertaken  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Russian  government  are  looked  to  with 
much  interest.  See,  on  the  one  side,  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  article  'Jerusalem'  (Ferguson);  K**ay 
on  the  Andait  T u}x»jraphy  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
same  author.  On  the  other,  Williams's  Holy  City, 
liaumer's  Beitrdye  zur  Bibl  (Jeoyraphie,  Sepp's 
Forschumjeu  eines  Deutsche  Reisendcn  tn  Jerusalem, 
Schatfter's  AecAte  La  ye  des  Iteiliyen  Grabes. 

HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  Knights  ok  the,  an 
order  of  knighthood  instituted,  probably  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  relief  and  protection  of  pilgrims. 
Tho  po]K?  was  originally  the  grand-master,  but  ho 
subsequently  coded  his  rights  to  the  Guardian 
Father  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  The  knights  must, 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  Ite  all  of  noble  descent ; 
thev  were  bound  to  hear  mass  daily,  to  fight,  to  live, 
ana*  to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  Ac,  In  return 
for  these  duties,  the  knights  had  the  most  unusual 
and  extraordinary  privileges  conferred  on  them: 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  could  marry,  and 
yet  possess  church  property,  legitimise  bastards,  and 
cut  down  and  bury  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had 
been  hanged.  On  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  to  Italy,  and  settled 
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at  Perugia.     After  a  temporary  union  with  the 1 
Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in  1814 
both  in  Franco  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  e xistenee 
•within  a  very  *mall  circle  of  knights  elected  by  the  ' 
Guardian  Father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims  '< 
who  come  to  J  erosalciu. 

HOLY  WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  ' 
also  in  the  Greek,  Russian,  and  Oriental  churches, 
signifies  water  blessed  by  a  priest  or  bishop  for  | 
certain  religious  uses.    Water  is,  almost  of  its  own  I 
nature,  a  fitting  symbol  of  purity  ;  and  accordingly,  I 
ill  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  the  use*  of  butral 
or  purifying  water  not  only  formed  part  of  the  , 
public  worship,  but  also  entered  largely  into  the  1 
personal  acts  of  sanctification  prescribed  to  indivi- 1 
duals.    The  Jewish  law  contained  many  provisions  I 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  our  Lord,  by  establishing  ! 
baptism  with  water  as   the    necessary   form   of  I 
initiation  into  the  religion  instituted  by  him,  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  use.  which,  from  its  universal 
acceptance  among  mankind,  appears  to  lie  a  relic 
of  the  primeval  uatural  revelation.    The  usage  of  , 
■prinkling  the  han.la  and  face  with  water  before  ! 
entering  the  sanctuary,  which  was  prescribed  in  the  ! 
Jewish  law,  was  retained,  or  at  least  very  early  I 
adopted,  in  the  Cliristian  church.    It  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  end  of  the  2d  ' 
century.     And  that  the  water  so  employed  was  1 
blessed   by  the  priests  we  learn,  among  others,  ' 
from  St  Jerome,  and  from  the  a]»>gtolical  constitu- 
tions.    Although  it  is  diihcult  to  fix  the  precise 
time,  it  cannot  lx>  doubted  that  the  practice  of 
mingling  salt  with  the  water  is  of  very;  ancient 
origin  (see  Canon  20,  De  Counter.  D'uK  iii.).  In 
the  Western  Church,  there  is  a  solemn  blessing  of 
water  in  the  service  of  Holy  Saturday,  but  the 
ceremonial  is  repeated  by  the  priest  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replenish  the  fountain.  Instructed 
Catholics  regard  the  use  of  holy  water  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  necessity  of 
internal  purity;  and  although  it  is  supjiosed  to 
derive  from  the  blessing  a  s|»ecial  efficacy  for  this 
end,  yet  this  efficacy  is  held  to  be  mainly  sub- 
jective and  of  a  character  entirely  distinct  from 
that  ascribed  to  the  sacramental  rites  of  the  church. 
In  the  reformed  churches,  the  use  of  holy  water  is 
regarded  as  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  and  specially  consecrated  to  tne  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion  of  our  Redeemer.  In  English 
use,  it  is  also  called  '  Passion  Week  '  (a  name  appro- 
priated, in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before  Palm  Sun- 
day). This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin,  and 
the  name  Holy  Week  is  but  one  of  many  by  which 
its  sacred  character  has  been  described.  It  was 
also  called  the  4  Great  Week,1  the  •  Silent  Week,* 
the  4 Week  of  the  Holy  Passion,'  the  'Vacant  Week,' 
the  '  Penitential  Week.'  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  sjn'i  ial  cliaracteristics  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Week  are  increased  solemnity  and 
gloom,  penitential  rigour,  and  mourning,  If  any 
of  the  ordinary  church  festivals  fall  therein,  it 
is  transferred  till  after  Hasten  All  instrumental 
music  is  suspended  in  the  churches,  the  altars  are 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictures  and  statues 
arc  veiled  from  public  sight;  manual  labour, 
although  it  is  no  longer  entirely  prohibited,  is  by 
many  persons  voluntarily  auspenucd ;  the  rigour 
of  fasting  is  redoubled,  and  alms-deeds  and  other 
works  of  mercy  sedulously  enjoined  and  practised. 
All  church  services  of  the  week,  moreover,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  mourning,  some  of  them  Wing  specially 
devoted  to  the  commtmoration  of  particular  scenes 
in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  days  thus  specially 
solemnised  are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday,  Holy 


(or  Maundy)  Thursday,  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  Holy 
Saturday.  Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy 
Thursday,  from  Mnndatum,  the  first  word  in  one 
of  the  church  services  of  the  day),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  specially  designed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist.  But  there  are  several 
other  sen-ices  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the  solemn 
consecration  of  the  oU  or  chrism  used  in  l»aptisni, 
confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  the 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  tenebne.  To 
Holy  Saturday  belongs  the  solemn  blessing  of 
tire  and  of  the  water  of  the  l>aptismal  font ;  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  was  set  a|>art  for  the 
baptism  of  catechumens,  and  for  the  ordination  of 
candidates  forfehe  ecclesiastical  ministry.  From 
the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted 
the  Paschal  Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  This  symbolical 
light  is  kept  burning  during  the  reading  of  tho 
goajx-1  at  mass  throughout  the  interval  between 
Ea.»ter  and  Pentecost.  See  Wcteer's  Kvr/ien- 
L'xkon.  art.  '  Charwocbc.'  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  the  primitive 
institution  of  the  Holy  Week  was  perverted,  and 
that  the  susjK'iiBion  of  lal>our,  which  was  originally 
designed  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  recollection, 
was  turned  into  an  occasion  of  amusement  not 
luifrequeutly  of  a  very  questionable  character.  Such 
abuses  are  now  universally  discountenanced  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Iu  the  Protestant  communions,  there  is  no  special 
solemnisation  of  the  Holy  Week,  with  the  exception 
of  Gtiod  Friday  (q.  v.),  which  is  observed  in  some  of 
them. 

HO'LYHEAP,  a  seajK>rt,  mrliainontary  lwniugb, 
and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesca,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  244  miles  west-north-west  of  Bangor,  and 
272  miles  north-west  of  I-ondon.  Although  n-cently 
much  improved,  it  is  stil!  a  primitive,  irregularly 
built  town.  It  is  the  station  of  the  mail  Btearu- 
packeta  to  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
69  miles.  The  harbour  of  H.,  which  is  alnumt  dry 
at  low  tide,  is  formed  by  a  pier  about  1*XK>  tVet 
in  length,  running  north-east  from  an  islet  called 
Salt  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  swivel-bridge.  Few  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  Pop.  (1S61)  6100,  who  are  employed  in 
the  coasting-trade,  and  iu  ship-building  and"  rope- 
making.  The  harbour  of  refuge  now  (IS62)  \mng 
constructed  here,  will,  when  completed,  enclose  an 
area  of  abmt  316  acres,  with  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
six  fathoms.  H.  unites  with  Amlwch.  Beaumaris, 
and  Llangefni  in  sending  a  meml>cr  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

HOLYHEAD  ISLAND,  a  small  island  of  North 
Wales,  lies  west  of  the  island  of  Anglesca,  and 
forms  part  of  the  county  of  that  name.  Its  greatest 
length  is  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  aliout  three  and  a  half  miles.  Area,  about 
6000  square  acrvs  ;  )>op.  8S68.  H.  I.  is  separated 
from  Anglesca  by  a  narrow  sandy  strait  crossed  by 
the  Holyhead  Road  and  the  Chester  and  Holy, 
head  Railway,  which  are  formed  by  embankments 
or  causeways,  arched  in  the  centre,  to  admit  of  the 
l>a*aage  of  the  water.  The  island,  which  comprise* 
some  good  pasture-ground  for  sheep,  as  well  as  a 
proportion  of  arable  land,  is  for  the  mast  j,«art  rocky 
and  l>arreii.  On  the  north-west  coast  are  two  islets, 
the  North  aud  South  Stacks,  the  latter  with  a 
light-house,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  at  twenty 
miles'  distance.  The  South  Stack  is  connected 
with  the  island  of  H.  by  a  suspension-bridge.  The 
Stacks  and  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  H.  ax* 
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hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  sea  into  magni- 
ficent caves,  which  lire  the  haunt  of  innumerable 
sea-fowL    Principal  town,  Holvhead  (q.  v.). 

HO'LYROOD.  In  the  year  1 128,  King  David  I. 
of  Scotland  founded  at  Edinburgh  an  abbey  of 
canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  It 
was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Rood, 
which  was  brought  to  Scotland  by  St  Margaret 
about  the  year  1070,  and  became  one  of  tlie  heir- 
looms of  the  kingdom.  The  Black  Rood  ok 
Scotlaxd  (o,.  v.),  as  it  was  called,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1346.  and  as  its  history  |ias«ed  from  remembrance, 
a  fable  sprang  up  telling  how  King  David  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  young  nobles  to  go  a  hunting 
on  the  solemn  festival,  by  which  the  church  yearly 
commemorated  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Jerusalem;  how  the  chase  lay  through  the  forest, 
which  in  those  days  encircled  Arthur  Seat,  and 
stretched  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  ;  how 
the  kin*;,  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  hart,  outrode  all  his 
companions  ;  how  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags  the 
hart  turned  to  bay,  and  overthrew  the  king's  horse; 
how  as  it  rushed  at  the  king,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death,  a  cross,  as  if  from  between  its  antlers, 
miraculously  slid  into  the  king's  hands  ;  how  at  the 
sight  of  it  the  hart  fled  and  vanished  ;  and  how  the 
king,  warned  by  a  vision  in  his  sleep,  resolved  to 
build  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Rood  on 
the  siwt  where  his  life  had  been  so  pretematurally 
saveu.  When  this  legend  was  invented,  apparently 
about  the  year  14*20,  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
the  first  site  of  the  abbey  was  not  at  the  foot  of 
Salisbury  Crags,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
whence  it  was  not  finally  removed  until  after  the 
year  1174,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cunongate, 
as  the  little  burgh  came  to  be  called,  which  the 
canons  erected  between  their  abbey  and  the  king's 
burgh  of  Edinburgh.  The  abbev  was  burned  by 
the  English  in  1385,  in  1544,  and  in  1547.  Before 
it  could  be  restored  after  these  last  conflagrations, 
the  Reformation  arrived,  when  the  ruins  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  were  taken  down  to  repair 
the  nave.  This  was  used  as  the  |>arish  church 
of  the  Canongate  from  about  1500  till  1672,  when 
it  was  turned  into  the  chapel-royaL  In  1687.  King 
James  VII.,  having  built  another  ]>arish  church 
for  the  Canongate,  set  the  nave  of  the  abl»cy 
church  apart  for  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and 
had  it  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  Kuights  of  the 
Thistle  It  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  mob 
at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  remained  in  neglect 
tantd  175&  In  that  year  it  was  repaired  and  roofed, 
but  the  roof  was  too  heavy  for  the  walls,  ami  it  fell 
in  1768,  crushing  the  pillars  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
otherwise  injuring  the  building. 

The  abbey  of  H.  early  liecamo  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Scottish  kings.  John  Balliol  held  a 
parliament  within  its  walls  in  1205.  James  II.  was 
born  in  it,  crowned  in  it,  married  in  it,  buried  in 
it  The  foundations  of  a  palace,  apart  from  the 
abbey,  were  laid  by  James  IV.,  whose  splendid 
nuptials  with  the  Margaret  of  England 

•were  celebrated  here  jn  1503  Edinburgh  bad 
now  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Scotland, 
and  H.  henceforth  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns.    Queen  Mary  took  up  her  abode  in  the 

Silacc  when  Bhe  returned  from  France  in  1561. 
ere,  in  1566,  Rizzio  was  torn  from  her  side,  and 
.murdered.  Her  son.  King  James  VI.,  dwelt  much 
in  H.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1603.  He  revisited  it  in  1617.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  Cromwell's  troo]>s  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
in  1650,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burned 
down.  It  was  rebuilt  by  King  Charles  IT.,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  between 


1671  and  1679.  In  1745  and  1746,  it  was  occupied 
in  succession  by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  sheltered  the  Count 
d'Artois  (afterwards  King  Charles  X.  of  France) 
from  1795  to  1799,  and  again  from  1831  to  1835. 
King  George  IV.  held  his  court  in  it  in  1822.  Since 
that  time  much  has  beeu  done  to  make  it  a  suitablo 
residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  the  Queen  has  visited  it  almost  every  summer. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  the  north-west 
tower,  founded  by  King  James  IV.  about  1500,  and 
completed  by  his  son,  Kiug  James  V.,  who  died 
iu  1542.  It  was  somewhat  modernised  in  1671 — 
1679 ;  and  the  roofs,  if  not  the  floors  also,  were 
renewed  by  King  Charles  I.  (1625-1649),  whose 
cipher  they  bear;  but  otherwise  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  the  furniture  is  much  more  recent,  and  that 
the  articles  shewn  as  relics  of  Mary  and  her  court 
arc  wholly  spurious. 

The  palace,  with  its  precincts  and  park,  is  a  sanc- 
tuary for  debtors.  In  Englaud,  the  same  privilege 
extends  to  royal  palaces  to  this  extent,  that  no 
writ  of  legal  "process  can  l»e  executed  within  their 
bounds;  but  this  practically  is  only  a  protec- 
tion to  thu  servants  of  the  palace  ;  and  no  means 
exist  for  insolvent  persons  taking  lodgiugs  in  a 
privileged  place  there  or  elsewhere,  and  avoiding 
imprisonment,  in  so  systematic  a  way  as  is  com- 
petent to  residents  within  the  precincts  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  where  there  is  ample  accommodation.  The 
precincts  comprehend  the  adjoining  park  and  the 
hills  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Refugee 
debtors  must  procure  a  certificate  of  protection, 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  proi>er  official 
within  the  bounds.  Taking  refuse  within  the  sauc- 
tuary  is  considered  disreputable,  ami  from  this  cause, 
as  well  as  from  recent  meliorations  in  the  laws 
affecting  debtors,  the  practice  is  greatly  fallen  off. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood 
shelters  debtors  to  the  crown. 

HO'LYWELL.  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  niaikct-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  and  44  miles  uorth-westof  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  line 
of  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Railway,  and  near 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  immensely  valuable  mineral 
district,  and  is  the  scat  of  numerous  establishments 
for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  manufacturing  shot, 
zinc,  &c  There  are  also  manufactures  of  cottons, 
flannels,  and  gall<x>ns,  ]iaper,  and  Roman  cement; 
coal  and  lend  mines,  and  limcstouu  quarries,  are 
worked.  This  borough  unites  with  those  of  Flint, 
Mold,  &c,  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament 
Pop.  (1801)  6335. 

H.  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  towns  of  North  Wales.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  renowned  Well  of  St  Winifred,  which 
is  estimated  to  deliver  twenty-one  tons  of  water  per 
minute,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  copious  spring  in 
Britain.  Its  waters  were  at  ono  time  believed  to  be 
,  efficacious  in  caring  diseases,  and  were  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

HO*MAGE  is  the  service  or  show  of  respect  due 
from  a  knight  or  vassal  to  his  lord  in  feudal  times. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  form  of  expression 
used  in  doing  the  sen-ice,  which  was— jVo  de  ciynt 
voatre  home— I  become  your  man-  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  tenures,  the  word  has  110  substantial  legal 
meaning  in  the  law  of  England,  except  in  a  limited 
sense  as  to  copyholds,  to  denote  the  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  a  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the  mauor. 
j  The  homage  jury  consisted  of  the  tenants  who  did 
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homage,  and  their  presence  was  necessary  to  attest 
some  acts.  Dvmagium  reddrre  was  the  expression, 
now  obsolete,  signifying  a  solemn  renunciation  of 
homage  or  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  a  defiance  of  him. 
The  word  homage  is  not  used  in  Scotch  law.  though 
the  feudal  system  is  not  obsolete  in  .Scotland  in 
many  other  r.  "pects. 

HOMALO  1TERA  (Or.  level-winged),  the  name 
given  hy  some  entomologists  to  a  small  order  of 
insects,  wlnrh  has  been  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  division  of  the  order  Diptera,  The  if.  have 
also  been  failed  I'vitpara,  from  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  lirvie  are  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  mother,  and  remain  there  tdl  they  have 
passod  into  the  pupa  state.  Some  of  the  H.  are  wink- 
le**. Examples  of  this  order  are  found  in  the  Forest 
Ely  (q.  v.),  and  in  those  extraordinary  parasites 
of  bats  called  XycUrMa.    All  the  H.  are  par.isit.-s 

HO'MBURG  VOR  DER  HOME,  a  pleasant 
little  town,  capital  of  the  landgraviats  of  Hease- 
Hornburg  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taunus  .Mountains,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Frankfurt  on  the  Maine.  It  has  beautiful  environs, 
and  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters  ami  gambling  -  saloon*.  The  waters  are 
considered  very  effective  in  cases  of  disordered 
liver  and  stomach.  They  are  live  in  number,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Elizaftcih,  contains  more  carbonic 
acid  than  any  saline  spa  known.  About  -lOo.OOO 
bottles  of  the  'waters'  of  H.  are  annually  sent 
away.    Pop.  5(K>0. 

HOME,  Henry  (Loud  Kames).  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  I  torn  in  1*>!HS  at 
Kames,  in  Berwickshire.  Destined  by  his  friends 
for  the  law,  he  was  apprenticed  in  1712  to  a  writer 
to  the  signet  ;  but  he  afterwards  decided  on 
adopting  the  highest  branch  of  his  profession, 
and  qualified  himself  for  it  mainly  by  private 
reading  and  attendance  at  the  courts.  Entering 
the  bar  in  1723,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
February  17">2,  assuming  the  title  of  Ix>rd  Kames, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary 
in  1763.  He  died  27th  Deeemlier  17*2,  In  1728,  he 
published  Remarkable  Derisions  of  the  Court  of 
{Session  from  171<>  to  1728.  The  materials  of  this 
work  were  in  1741  embodied  in  his  Dictionary  of (Jo- 
DtCitioM  of  the  Court  of'  Session  during  its  whole 
rn* 


acted  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  the 
enthusiasm.  The  production  of  this  piece  gave 
gnat  offence  to  his  clerical  brethren,  and  he  wa* 
Im.il] .  iu;j . ::.  •!  to  rel  ,  ■  from  1 1  •  ministry.  Ha 
retired  into  England,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  received  a  ]>ension. 
His  other  dramatic  works  are  A  gis,  Aquikia,  The 
Fatal  Discovry,  and  Alonzo,  every  line  of  which 
lias  departed  from  the  memory  of  mankind.  He 
died  in  IHU-v 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Douglas  was  first  greeted.  It  was 
praised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  Bums  -who  should 
have  known  U  tter — talks  of  1L  having 

'  Methodised  wild  Shakspearc  into  plan.' 

This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  a  era  Still 
Douglas  contains  pathos,  and  amid  its  florid  decla- 
mation then-  may  l>e  found  not  a  few  natural  touches, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  it  still  haunts  the 
stage  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way. 

HOMELYN  (Rata  miraU-tus  or  mantlata),  a 
species  of  Ray  (q.  v.  I,  common  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  and  plentiful  in  the  London  market, 


history,  which,  though  now  superseded,  was  of 
great  use  to  lawyers  at  the  time,  ami  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  continued  by  I/ord  Woodhouselee. 
He  is  l>est  known,  however,  by  his  AWi^ 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion 
(17ol),  containing  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
human  freedom,  which  brought  on  him  the  suspi- 
cion of  infidelity,  and  raised  considerable  contro- 
versy in  the  courts  of  the  church  and  through 
the  press;  his  introduction  to  tlie  Art  of  Thinking 
(1761);  ami  als>ve  all,  his  celebrated  PrincijAes  of 
Criticism,  the  work  on  which  his  fame  now  chiefly 
rents.  In  1773  appeared  )\\»  Shitche*  of  tfvt  History 
of  Man,  w  hich  may  be  found  entertaining  but  are 
now  of  very  little  scientific  value.  Though  thus 
busily  occupied  with  judicial  and  literary  labours, 
ho  took  a  very  active  interest  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  wrote  a  useful  tract  on  the  former, 
entitled  The  Ihntteman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to 
improve  Agriculture  hy  subjecting  it  to  the  Test  of 
Rational  Principles.  His  last  work,  Loose  Thoughts 
on  Education  U7S1),  was  written  in  his  85th  year. 
See  Lord  Woodhouselee' s  Memoirs  of  th<-  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dome  (2  vols.  4to.  Edin.  1S07). 

HOME,  JonN,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  dramatist, 
was  born  in  1722.  Ho  studied  for  the  church,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Athclstaneford, 
where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  was 


but  comparatively  rare  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
In  form  and  appearance,  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  thorn buck  than  the  skate.  On  some  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  the  H.  is  called  Sand  Ray.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Spotted  Ray. 

HO'MER,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
epic  poetry,  and  who  stands  as  high  in  that  depart- 
ment as  Shaksjieare  does  in  the  drama,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  modern  times  unfortunately  as  little 
better  than  a  name,  and  presents  materials  for 
biography  as  scanty  as  those  which  he  offers  for 
criticism  are  rick  We  are  not,  however,  forced  to 
go  to  such  lengths  of  doubt  in  his  case  as  Aristotle 
did  in  the  case  of  Orpheus,  denying  that  such  a  man 
ev  er  existed  ;  for  though  the  Germans,  since  the 
days  of  H eyrie,  Wolf,  nud  Niebuhr.  have  indulged 
themselves  in  every  variety  of  historical  scep- 
ticism, and  reduced  H,  as  well  as  Cadmus  and 
Hercules,  to  mere  1  symlKils,'  the  more  sober  genius 
of  British  criticism,  with  which  the  moderate  views 
of  the  U-st  later  Germans  coincide,  has  pronounced 
an  almost  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
historical  reality  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Net  that  any  reliance  is  to  lie  placed  on 
the  details  of  the  old  Gn  ek  lives  of  H..  which  are 
manifestly  fictitious  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
jxicms  themselves  leads  to  the  belief  in  an  anthor- 
ship  such  as  agrees  substantially  with  the  kernel 
from  which  these  very  ancient  legendary  traditions 
developed.    The  central  fact  in  which  ail 
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the*©  traditions  agree  is,  that  the  author  of  these  the  genius  of  H.  unquestionably  soared  Above  the 
poems  was  an  Asiatic  Greek;  ami  though  other  hejjt  of  the  medieval  ballads  to  "which  the  English 
place*  arv  named,  the  greatest  amount  of  legendary  ear  is  accustomed,  it  is  quite  certain  l>oth  that  the 
evidence  clearly  punts  to  Smyrna  ax  the  city  which  materials  out  of  which  his  great  poems  were  corn- 
had  the  honour  of  giving  l)irth  to  the  father  <<f  epic  jioscd  were  nothing  lmt  such  popular  ballads  and 
poetry.  The  dialect  in  which  the  l'o<l  ami  ihhj***>i  tales  as  delighted  our  forefathers  before  the  inven- 
are  written— the  Ionic— 19  the  very  variety  of  Greek  tion  of  printing,  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
which  wm  afterwards  used  in  the  same  region  by  Homeric  ej>os  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  and  by  Hippo-  literary  epos  or  epos  of  culture  precisely  by  those 
crates,  the  iirst  and  greatest  of  Greek  physu  ians  ;  characteristics  which  distinguish  our  old  l>allads 
and  the  allusions  to  natural  phenomena,  especially  from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  Of 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  strung  north-west  wind  modern  TM>et*.  the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest 
blowing  from  Thrace,  plainly  indicate  the  west  coast  relationship  to  the  genuine  old  minstrel  ]«>eta  waa 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  familiar  residence  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott:  but  even  in  his  |K>etry,  many 
}>oet.  The  chronology  of  the  Homeric  poems,  With  peculiarities  cau  lie  |Kiinted  out,  winch  maik  the 
as  respects  the  great  central  event  which  they  literary  writer  of  a  later  age,  aa  distinguished  from 
celebrate — the  Trojan  war -and  the  ago  of  the  the  popular  singer  of  a  iieople's  lioyhood  and  lusty 
jKiet  himself,  is  much  more  doubtful;  but  it  is  youth.  In  order  to  understand  H.,  therefore,  we 
quite  certain  that  H.  lived  considerably  beiorc  the  must  look  on  him  as  the  culmination  of  the  minstrel 
recognition  of  a  regularly  received  record  of  dates  or  ballad  poetry,  in  the  shape  of  the  minstrel  cjios ; 
among  the  Greeks— that  is,  Utfonr  the  year  770  is.  c,  a  grand  combination  of  popular  ballad  materials 
the  commencement  of  the  calculation  by  <  >lvm-   arid  ballad  tone,  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 

Gads.  The  date  given  by  Herodotus  for  the  age  of  which  it  is  cajtahlc,  with  the  architectural  form 
.  —  401)  years  U  fore  his  own  time,  that  is,  about  Hid  stnieturc  of  the  epos.  To  the  recognition  of 
8.V)  R.C.  —  is  probable  enough  ;  but  considering  the  this  true  character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  pre- 
entirv  want  of  any  reliable  foundation  for  chmu-  fent  age  has  been  led  mainly  i>y  the  adventurous 
ology  in  those  early  times,  we  must  not  seek  an  and  Biiggeative  criticism  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
accuracy  in  this  matter  beyond  that  which  was  Frederick  Augustus  Wolf.  This  distinguished 
attained  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  allow  a  free  German,  origin.dly  a  professor  in  Halle,  afterward* 
margin  of  at  least  2»si  years  from  the  time  of  iu  Berlin,  published  in  the  year  \~,'\7*  the /,!■■>/•  ^innia 
Solomon  (lf*H)  i\.c.)  downwards,  during  which  the  to  a  new  recension  of  the  text  of  H.,  in  which 
singer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odij<s'y  may  have  flourished,  he  maintained  the  extreme  sceptical  view  already 
To  throw  him  further  back  than  the  earliest  of  alluded  to,  according  to  which  the  /Had  is  110 
these  dates  would  be  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  proper  epic  poem  in  the  sense  that  the  .F.n>ul  and 
historical  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  his  jsx-ms  l'mtid'me  Lo*t  are  «>,  but  only  a  skilful  compilation 
move,  and  with  the  style  of  the  language  which  he  of  popular  ballads,  originally  separate,  and  ol  whoso 
uses  ;  for  this  exhibits  a  luxurious  freedom,  a  rich  separate  existence  the  sharp-eyed  critic  can  now 
polish,  and  au  exquisite  euphony,  which  removes  it  easily  adduce  satisfactory  proof.  Now,  this  theory, 
tar  from  that  roughness  and  clumsiness  which  is  commonly  called,  after  its  author,  the  Woltian 
w  ont  to  characterise  languages  iu  their  earliest  stage  theory,  and  which  has  found,  aud  still  finds,  not 
of  literary  development.  The  Ionic  dialect  used  by  a  few  most  ingenious  supporters  in  Germany, 
H.  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  cultivated  shoot  of  the  old  contains  an  important  elemeut  of  truth,  which  has 
Hellenic  stock,  and  which  was  in  the  poet's  hands  t«n>  oft -ii  been  Buminanly  rejected,  along  with  the 
so  perfect  for  the  highest  jKietio.il  piirpncs  aa  to  error  which  it  promulgate*.  It  is  not  credible 
have  remained  the  model  for  the  epic  *tyle  during  that  poem*  pervaded  by  such  a  wonderful  unity 
the  whole  |K.r:od  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  r>i  tone  aud  plan  as  tho  livid,  manifestly  also 
Greeks.  inspired  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  should 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  be  resolvable  into  the  mere  patchwork  of  skilful 
position  of  H.  as  a  poet,  the  primary  fact  from  compilers;  but  it  is  an  imitortant  truth  to  announce 
which  we  must  st  irt  is,  that  he  was  not  tho  epic  that  tho  materials  of  H.'s  ]>oetry  were  not  in- 
poet  of  a  literary  age  like  Virgil  among  the  vented  by  himself,  but  taken  up  from  the  living 
lioiuans,  Tasso  among  the  Italians,  fir  Milton  among  traditions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  and 
ourselves —but  he  was  decidedly  and  character-  that  even  in  the  grand  unity  to  which  Ins  genius 
istically  an  aoidttn,  or  in'mMffl,  "a  character  well  has  subjected  them,  their  original  popular"  t.no 
known" to  u*  from  our  own  medieval  literature,  both  ami  spirit  is  jueserved  in  a  fashion  which  character- 
in  other  shapes,  and  specially  if  it  has  1k-«  ii  pre-  istically  distinguishes  them  from  all  epic  poetry  of 
sented  to  us  by  the  kindred  genius  of  Sir  Walter  the  literary  ages.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  tho 
Scott.  That  there  is  an  essential  and  vital  generic  merits  of  Wolf  in  this  regard  will  soon  be  as  uni- 
distinctiou  between  the  jwpular  minstrel  of  an  age  verbally  recognised  in  every  other  country  as  they 
when  books  are  either  11  >t  known  or  little  n«wd,  have  long  been  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ami  the  cultivated  poet  of  an  age  which  rejoices  in  time,  it  is  to  bo  lamented  that  of  those  who  have 
all  sorts  of  libraries,  and  possesses  a  special  class  written  most  largely  on  the  subject,  neither  Golonel 
of  literary  readers,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  con-  Mure  nor  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  able  toexhtl.it  to 
ditions  of  the  work  to  l»e  done  being  dim-rent,  the  English  rea>lers  the  true  golden  mean  in  this  matter 
work  itself  cannot  possibly  l>o  the  same.  It  is  quite  between  the  extravagance  of  the  ultra- Wolfians,  au<l 
certain,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  the  falsetto  of  tho  anti-Wolfian  critics  and  trans- 
critic*  and  translators  of  H.  in  this  country  have  lators.  Among  the  Germans,  Wclcker,  Nitsch,  and 
not  recognised  this  distinction.  The  consequence  K.  0.  M idler,  may  Ik-  named  as  presenting  tho 
U,  that  they  strike  an  entirely  false  note,  and  blow  ltest  models  of  judicious  and  well-balanced  criticism 
the  serajdiic  trump  of  Milton  when  they  should  be   iu  this  slip|»ery  domain. 

content  to  take  a  plain  shepherd's  pipe  iu  their  The  characteristics  of  H.'s  poetry,  as  the  culmina- 
bands.  These  critics  and  translators  are  no  doubt  tion  of  ballad  |>oetry  and  the  grand  model  of  the 
actuated  by  the  very  noble  desire  of  redeeming  the  mimtrel  epwi,  may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few 
author  of  two  such  noble  jioems  as  the  /find  and  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  materials  are  cssen- 
the  Odtiss<y  from  the  vulgar  fellowship  of  wandering  tially  national,  and  if  not  strictly  historical  in  every 
minstrels  and  ballad-mongers;  bat  however  high  detad  of  decorution,  grow,  liku  all  ballad  jwetry. 
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out  of  the  real  life  of  the  jieoplc,  And  rest  at  least  in  delusions ;  and  the  act  wliich  first  reveals  tha 

upon  an  honest  historical  substratum.  Iu  this  view,  mental  condition  may  be  committed  in  aap[io&ed 

the  fluid  t«  as  valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of  self-defence,  or  to  secure  the  salvation,  or  prevent 

the  Hellenic  race,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs  are  the  suffering  of  the  individual  destroyed.  .Such 

for  the  later  |tvriods.    But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks  manifestation   may    constitute   the  characteristic 

alone  that  H.  j>ossesses  an  imj>ortant  historical  symptom  of  furious  madness,  where  the  excited 

value  ;  he  is  for  all  ages  au  important  record  of  the  maniac  sacrifices  all  around,  or  all  w  ho  resist  his 

earliest  stag.*  of  human  society,  second  only  to  course,  under  the  instigation  of  the  predominating 

the  books  of  Mows,  and  jierhaps  some  of  the  very  passion,  or  of  melancholia  and  despondency.  Thero 

oldest  of  the  Veda*.    The  first  germs  of  almost  all  occur  jwriols  when  the  tendency  to  shed  blood 

other  arts  and  sciences  afterwards  cultivated  by  becomes  epidemic  or  imitative.    There  is  in  mauy 

the  Greeks  and  Ho  man*  are  to  Ik-  found  in  Homer,  natures  an  ill-defined  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 

In  this  view,  he  was  to  the  Greeks  theinselvtM  slaughter,  wars,  and  atnicitie* ;  and  such  details,  or 

an  encyclojicrdia  of  their  national  culture ;  and,  as  the  sight  of  blood,  are  aai<l  to  be  suggestive  of  this 

embodying  the  grand  features  of  their  polytheistic  tendency.    Marc  states  that  six  cases  of  infanticide 

faith,  he  is  also  constantly  quoted  by  their  great  followed  immediately  u]«>n  the  publication,  of  the 

writers  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Bible.  trial  and  history  of  Hcnricttc  Cornier,  who  cut  off 
The  poems  of  H.,  as  a  great  human  inheritance,  ,  the  head  of  her  caild.     Tlie  puerperal  coudition, 

have  naturally  Wen  incorporated,  by  translation,  various  hereditary  tendencies,  |*>werful  moral  im- 

into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Italian,  the  pressions,  ami  atmospherical  influences,  are  conceived 
translations  of  Ccsarotti  aud  Monti— in  French,  1  to  induce  this  tendency.    The  proximate  cause  is 


that  of  Montbil— in  German,  that  of  Voss,  arc 
the  most  famous.  In  England,  we  have  tried  this 
great  problem  iu  the  most  various  styles,  and 
have  produced  specimens  of  brilliant  success  in 
certain  partial  assets.    The  whole  excellences  of 


geuerally  found  to  consist  iu  marked  organic 
changes  iu  the  nervous  system,  such  as  are  detect- 
able in  epilepsy ;  or  iu  the  more  iusidious  and 
obscure  structural  alterations  which  are  supposed 
to  accompany  perverted  and  depraved  instincts  ; 


H.  have  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  one  of  the  !  although  homicidal  mania  may  occur  independently 
notable  English  translations,  nor  is  such  a  com-  I  of  either  of  these  pathological  conditions, 
bination  jierhaps  possible.  The  grand  How,  rapid  I  Esquirol,  Dt*  .)fal<itlkg  MtntaUs,  t  ii  p.  115; 
march,  and  sonorous  fulness  of  the  original,  arc  well  Marc,  Dc  la  Folic,  Ac,  t  ii.  p.  24 ;  Ycllnwlees, 
given  by  Pope  ;  the  rough  dramatic  vigour  of  indi-  Homicidal  Mania,  Edinburgh  Mcdkal  Journal, 
vidua!  phrases  and  passages  are  Wst  rendered  by  August  1862. 

C'liapman ;  while  the  unaffected  truthfulness,  and  .  .    _    ,  .  ,  T 

easy,  unpretending  grace,  which  so  prominently  ,  .  H°  MJCIDE,  »  term  used  in  English  Law  to 
mark  the  great  Smyrnean  minstrel,  ap,iear  most  i  <1cn^  th*m™  kl  lmr'  °f.  *  h"UmD  l)em11!,*''tl10? 
clearly  in  Cowper.    Of  the  recent  attempt,  which  :  !»'Plvmg  the  attendant  criminal  n»i»i.«bdity.  It 
have  been  mJe,  and  are  making,  to  present  H.  in  |  "        .  w,th  the  word  jhM^M,   to  denote  that 

the  killing  was  done  under  lawful  authority,  as 
hanging  a  man  or  killing  a  prisoner  to  prevent 
him  escaping,  or  killing  one  to  prevent  nn  atrocious 
crime  being  committed!  Ejocuj»iW*  homicide  means 
killing  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  a  wife,  child, 
parent,  or  servant,  or  property,  or  by  mere  accident* 
F'  hniotus  homicide  includes  murder  of  one's  self  or 
of  another;  and  manslaughter  is  killing  without 
malice,  but  attended  with  negligence,  hot  blood,  or 
in  some  unlawful  way.  In  Scotland,  excusable 
homicide  is  generally  called  culpable  homicide. 

HO'MILDON,  Battle  or.  In  the  autumn  of 
140*2,  a  Scottish  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men 
invaded  England,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Murdach 
Stewart  of  Kincleven,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Regent 
Albany,  and  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas.  They 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle  without  oppo- 
sition, and  were  returning  to  Scotland"  laden  with 
spoil,  when  they  were  encountered  by  an  English 
force  under  the  Eail  of  Northumberland,  his  son 
Hotspur,  and  the  exiled  Earl  of  March  or  Dunbar. 
The  Scotch  took  up  their  position  on  Homildon 
Hill,  nearWooler.  On  the  14th  SeptcmW,  Hotspur 
was  advancing  to  charge  them,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  until  the  English  archers 
should  do  their  work.    Their  shafts  were  jioured 

fit  returned,  and  he  cried  out:  'Mother,  save  thyself,  '  porary  chronicler,  they  bristled  in  the  dense'  rank* 
or  I  will  cut  your  throat:'  The  victim  selected  is  of  the  Scottish  army  like  quills  upon  a  hedgehog, 
most  frequently  a  child,  a  wife,  a  l>enefactor,  or  an   At  length  a  gallant  knight.  Sir  John  Swinton.  cried 

out :  '  Brave  fellow-countrymen  !  what  has  this  day 
he  witched  you  that  you  stand  hero  to  lie  shot  like 
deer  in  a  park,  instead  of  proving  your  courage,  as  of 
old,  by  meeting  your  foemen  hand  to  hand  ?  Let 
those  who  will,  rush  down  with  me,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  upon  the  enemy,  and  cither  save  our  lives, 
or  fall  with  honour.'  At  these  words,  Adam  of 
Gordon,  who  was  at  mortal  feud  with  Swinton, 


new  aspect  to  English  readers,  it  is  prema- 
ture to  speak.  We  may  only  say  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  OdiiHtry  in  the  Sjienserian  stanza, 
by  Worsley  (Blackwood,  1861),  is  the  only  one 
that  has  received  some  sjiecial  marks  of  public 
approbation  and  applause. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
various  questions  connected  with  H.  and  the 
Homeric  jxiems,  may  consult  the  works  on  Greek 
literature  by  Colonel  Mure  and  K.  O.  Miiller;  the 
special  work  on  H.  by  Mr  Gladstone ;  the  article 
•Homer'  in  Dr  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Bio- 
irrai>h><;  and  the  article  '  Homer'  iu  the  h'najclojx&lia 
Britannica. 

HOMICIDAL  MANIA  This  is  the  monomanie 
mcurtriire  of  the  French.  There  is  develoj>ed, 
under  certain  morbid  conditions,  a  blind,  irresistible 
tendency  to  destroy  life.  It  is  independent  of  hatred, 
or  any  appreciable  incentive  ;  and  even  act*  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  disposition,  the  interests,  and 
the  affections  of  the  j>crpetTator.  I>r  ^>tto  °f  Copen- 
hagen has  recorded  a  series  of  motiveless  murders. 
Georget  gives  the  caoo  of  M.  N.,  who  was  silent  and 
solitary,  but  reasonable,  and  confessed  a  desire  to 


sheil  blood,  and  particularly  that  of  his  mother  and 
sister  by  |>oniard.     He  deplored  the  dreadful  ten-  . 

dency,  lor  he  loved  them  t>oth  tenderly.    Yet  the  J  with  Buch  effect  that,  in  the  words  of  a  content 


object  of  love  and  respect.  Hoffbalier,  in  Germany ; 
Esquirol,  Mare,  Fovillc,  in  France;  and  Conolly, 
in  Britain,  have  all  demonstrated,  and  in  criminal 
courts  have  tcHtilii'd  to  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
nu  ntal  disease,  and  ground  of  irresponsibility  ;  but 
no  recognition  has  l-ocn  obtained  of  the  irresistible, 
motiveless  homicidal  tendency  as  a  bar  to  trial  or 
to  punishment    The  impulse,  however,  iB  mani 


festedm  a  more  complicated  form.   It  may  originate  sprang  forward,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees. 
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besought  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  warrior, 
whom  he  must  now  look  upon  as  the  best  knight  in 
Britain.  His  request  was  granted ;  and  the  two 
knight?,  followed  l>y  about  a  hundred  retainers, 
rushed  u|K)n  the  English  ranks.  They  were  slain  to 
a  mail,  hut  not  before  they  had  made  such  slaughter, 
that  the  English  captains  were  said  to  have  con- 
fessed, that  if  all  the  Scots  bad  fought  as  well,  the 
day  would  have  had  a  different  issue.  As  it  was, 
the  English  had  an  easy  victory,  and  the  Scots  were 
utterly  routed.  Their  leaders  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
live  of  their  best  knights,  with  many  of  their  bravest 
enquires,  were  Main  ;  and  besides  the  numbers  that 
were  killed  on  the  tield  by  the  English  arrows,  aliout 
five  hundred  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Tweed. 

HOMILETICS,  that  particular  branch  of  sacred 
rhetoric  which  regards  the  comjtoeition  of  the 
familiar  discourse*  known  under  the  name  of 
homily.  The  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  of  hotni- 
letics  is  St  Augustine,  whose  book,  Dt  Dodrina 
Chri**'ntnn,  is  in  some  wnse  an  adaptation  of  pro- 
fane rhetoric  to  sacred  uses.  Rahanus  Maurus 
and  Isidore  of  Seville  also  Incidentally  treat  the 
subject  ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  subject  in  medieval  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  Humbert,  Ar  Erudition* 
Conciontttonwu  St  Carlo  Borroinco's  fnxtmrtione* 
Poitorum  was  a  part  of  his  general  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  clerical  education  ;  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  course,  as  well  of  Catholics  as  of 
Protestant*,  homiletics  occupies  an  important  place. 
The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Sehott, 
Marheineke,  Theremin,  Sailer,  Gisbcrt,  Brand, 
Laberenz,  may  shew  the  importance  which  is 
attached  in  l>oth  churches  to  this  branch  of  sacred 
science, 

HOMILIA'RIUM,  a  collection  of  homilies  for  the 
use  of  jMistors.  Such  collections  were  in  use  from 
a  very  early  period.  Mabillon  mentions  a  very 
ancient  Galliean  horailiarium  (Ar  Lit.  Gallicnn.). 
The  fifty  homilies  of  Venerable  Bcde.  t'»o,  were 
in  familiar  use  among  the  clergy  in  all  ]>arts  of 
the  West,  and  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  early 
medieval  time,  traces  of  a  busy  interchange  of 
sermons,  original  or  otherwise,  between  bishop*  and 
clergy,  even  in  distant  countries.  The  supply, 
however,  was  imperfect  and  scanty,  and  one  of  the 
many  reformatory  measures  of  Charlemagne  was  a 
compilation  of  homilies  under  the  title  of  homili- 
ariuiu,  which  was  made  under  his  direction  by  the 
deacon  Paul  Warncfried.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
end  of  the  8th  a,  aud  contains  homilies  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year.  Many  synods 
of  that  and  subsequent  jtriods  directed  the  clergy 
to  translate  these  sermons  for  their  (locks,  and  the 
collection  continued  in  use  for  this  purjiose  down 
to  the  10th  century.  It  was  printed  at  Speyer 
iu  l+S'i,  ami  again  at  Cologne  in  1.m7-  A  collection 
of  homilies  U  also  ascribed  to  AU  uiu,  but  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  Wen  but  a  modification  of  the 
houiiliariiiiii  of  WarnefrieiL  A  collection  of  English 
homilies  turned  into  verse,  that  they  might  lie  more 
readily  remembered  by  the  jx-oole,  amteara  to  have 
been  composed  alwuit  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. This  collection,  affording  a  metrical  sermon 
for  every  .Sunday  and  festival-day  in  the  year,  exists 
in  MS.  ;  and  a  portion  of  it  has  recently  been 
edited  by  Mr  Small,  librarian  to  the  uuiversity  of 
Edinburgh. 

HOMILIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  a  collection  of  sermons,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1M7,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
partly  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of  ' 


hut  partly,  also,  to  secure  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  to  guard  against  the  heterodoxies,  old  and  new, 
which  at  that  time  threatened  the  unconsolidated 
church.  The  second  part  was  published  in  loti'2, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  articles,  uudcr  Elizabeth. 
The  35th  article  declares  that  '  the  Book  of  Homilies 
doth  contain  a  gotlly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times.'  The  titles  are  enumerated 
in  the  article,  and  are  twenty-one  in  uuinlKT.  The 
homilies  are  not  now  read  in  churches ;  but  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  their  Wing  so  read,  and  they 
are  frequently  appealed  to  in  controversies  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  points 
of  which  they  treat.  The  precise  degree  of  authority 
due  to  them  is  matter  of  doubt. 

HO'MILY  (Gr.  ftomitia,  converse)  primitively 
signifies  a  discourse  held  with  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, but  in  ecclesiastical  use  it  means  a  dis- 
course held  in  the  church,  and  addressed  by  the 
minister  to  the  congregation.  The  practico  of 
explaining  in  a  popular  form  the  lessons  of  Scripture 
read  iu  the  synagogues,  had  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  and  ap|M>ars  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
discourses  employed  for  this  purjiosc  were  of  the 
most  simple  character;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  ascribed  to  Hippnlytu*  (q.  v.),  we  have  no 
sample  of  this  form  of  composition  earlier  than  tho 
homilies  of  Origen  in  the  3d  century.  Taking 
these  as  a  type,  tho  early  Christian  homily  may  l*> 
described  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  by  moral  reflections  and 
exhortations.  It  diners  from  the  sermon  (Gr.  logo*, 
Lat  oratio)  in  eschewing  all  oratorical  display,  and 
in  following  the  order  of  the  scriptural  text  or 
narrative,  instead  of  l>eing  thrown  into  tho  form 
of  a  rhetorical  discourse  or  a  didactic  essay.  Tho 
schools  of  Alexandria  aud  Antioch  appear  to  have 
been  the  gnat  centres  of  this  class  of  sacred 
literature,  aud  in  the  early  centuries  we  find 
the  names  of  Hippolytus,  Metrodorus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Tbaumaturgiu, 
as  principally  distinguished.  But  it  was  in  tho 
following  centuries  that  the  homily  received  its 
full  development  in  the  hands  of  the  Oriental 
Fathers,  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregorics,  of  Nyssa 
and  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  the  two  Cyrils,  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  Alexandria,  and  above  all,  Chrysostom; 
and  in  the  West,  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  later 
centuries.  Venerable  Bede,  the  twipes  Sabinian,  Leo 
II.  and  III.,  Adrian  I.,  and  the  Spanish  bishops, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Ildcfonsus.  continued  to 
use  the  homiletic  form ;  and  even  in  the  modern 
church,  many  preachers  have  regarded  it  as  tho 
best  medium  of  scriptural  instruction  ;  and  two 
different  forms  of  homily  are  distinguished,  the 
higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  follows  the 
order  of  matter,  rather  than  of  any  scriptural 
passages  assumed  to  lie  expounded  ;  the  latteY  is 
a  purely  exegetical  and  moral  exjtosition  of  eomo 
lesaon  from  the  liturgy,  or  of  some  other  extract 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  this  strictly 
historical  acceptation  of  the  name  homily  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed  in  modern  use.  The 
name  homilv  is  very  frequently  used,  almost  as 
a  synonym  for  sermon,  and  signifies  nothing  niore 
than  a  plain,  moral  discourse,  without  ornament  or 
rhetorical  pretension,  but  also  without  any  preten- 
sion of  being  moulded  upon  the  ancient  patristical 
niodcL 

HO'MINE  REPLEGIANDO,  an  old  writ  in 
English  law,  meaning  to  bail  a  man  out  of  prison; 
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HOMGSO'PATH Y,  from  two  Greek  words  ,  other  countries  have  been  derived.  The  desijjn  of 
signifying  'similar  suffering.'  is  a  system  of  medi-    pron tig  a  medicine  into  ascertain,  with  the  utmost 


cine  introduced  into  practice  about  the  close  of  last 
century,  by  a  German  physician  of  the  name  of 
Hahnemann  (q.  v.).  It  is  founded  upon  the  belief, 
that  medicine*  have  the  jsvwcr  of  curing  morbid 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  they  have  tbe 
power  to  excite  ;  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  phrase, 
Similit  tiinililxiA  cuntHfur,  and  iii  F.nglish  by  '  Like 
cures  like.'  That  di semises  are  cured  by  substance* 
which  produce  iii  (ternou*  in  health  symptoms  like 


possible  accuracy,  all  the  properties  ot  the  substance 
/irvi'rn.  The  properties  ouce  determined,  then  it 
becomes  possible  to  :idminister  it  in  acoon  lance  with 
the  principle  of  homoMpathy.  To  do  so,  however, 
it  requires  that  the  me  licine  should  be  given  by 
itself.  Thus,  the  sccoud  ppotw.sitioij  of  Hahnemann's 
system  is,  '  that  only  one  medicine  should  ever  be 
given  at  once.' 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  substance* 


tho.se  presented  by  a  patient,  has 


earliest  times  a  recognised  fuct,  both  by  medical 
writers  and  by  (wets  who  have  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  the  former,  we  tind  the  autlior  of  a  treatise 


from  the  niton  ]>ersous  in  health --from  the  knowledge  thus 


obtained  to  select  a  remedy  whose  action  oorres- 
|>ouds  with  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  under 
treatment  to  give"  this  remedy  by  itself  alone,  are 
three  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  practice  of 


Dm  r.illy  ascribed  to  Hippoemtes,  entitled  On  tJie  1  homoeopathy.     The  fourth   is,  that   the  dos«j  of 


in   .Van.     This    writer    pws  numerous 
examples  of  what  may  l>e  calletl  Itoun roj «tlhic  cures  ;  \  to  cause  any  general  disturbance  of  th 
and  recommends  for  the  cure  of  mania  this  p-mark- 
ttble  prescription:    '(live  the   patient  a  draught 


a  honvcopathio  medicine  should  W-  so  small  as  not 

m,  its 

action  being  hniited  to  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  in  a  morbid  condition.    How  small  that 


made  from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in  tt  jrmnllT  »/o*»  is,  can  bo  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  When 
thi\n  *"{T.<  i>  n(  to  iii'l»ff  vi'iiiin.'  The  works  of  the  Hahnemann  propounded  his  system,  he  jiointcd  out 
poets  abound  with  illustrations  of  this  belief.  Trob-  ,  that  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  a  medicinal  substance 
obly  the  oldest  expression  of  it  is  in  Home  lines  .  depends  upon  two  conditions  :>/>/,  the  met  lirmical 


ascrilx-d  by  Atheiueu*  tt)  Antiphaucs,  who  lived  4(J4 
B.C.,  which  have  been  thus  translated  — 

'Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written, 
Of  the  dog  by  which  you  're  bitten  ; 
Work  off  one  wine  by  his  brother, 
And  one  lnliour  with  another  •, 
•  •  «  • 

Cook  with  cook,  and  strife  with  strife, 
Business  with  business,  and  wife  with  wife.' 


Shakapeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  thus  expresses 
the  same  maxim  — 

4  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another**  burning ; 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish. 

*  •  •  • 

Take  thou  *omo  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die.' 

Milton,  in  the  preface  to  Akmw  Agonize*,  gives 
his  version  thus  :  *  In  physic,  things  of  melancholic 
hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour 
against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours,'  <fcc. 
Thus  there  has  always  K-cn  a  va^ue  tradition  that 
medicines  sometimes  cured  diseases  similar  t  >  those 
they  caused.  Hut  it  was  reserved  for  Hahnemann  to 
pro*|K>uud  the  startling  do^na,  not  only  that  medi- 
cines did  occasionally  produce  such  cures,  but  that 
true  direct,  and  radical  cures  could  only  Ik.'  effected 
by  mobilising  this  principle  as  the  guide  f>>r  the 
selection  of  the  right  remedy  in  any  given  morbid 
condition  of  the  system.  The  great  difficulty  of 
applying  this  rule  to  practice  arose  from  the  absence 
ot  accurate  information  of  the  action  of  medicinal 
substances  upon  persous  in  health,  and  Hahnemann 
had  to  institute  a  series  of  exjieriinents  ujsm  him- 
self, and  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  druirs  he  proponed  to  employ.  He  engaged 
his  friends  ami  disciples  in  this  task  ;  they  took 
given  quantities  of  the  sulwtancc  which  was  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  each  kept  a  record  of 
the  effects  it  produeerL  The  various  reoonls  thus 
obtained  were  submitted  to  Hahnemann,  who  com- 
pared them  together,  and  with  his  own  observations 
on  himself,  and  out  of  the  results  thus  obtained. 


form  in  which  it  is  administered;  and  S'.fonJ,  the 
state  of  the  liody  of  the  ptrson  who  take*  it. 

For  example,  a  hard  pill  of  bcll.tdonna  of  five 
grains,  swallowed  by  a  robust  and  healthy  luau,  may 
lie  followed  by  only  trifling  symptoms  ;  but  let  that 
pill  Im«  dissolved  iii  a  pound  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  be  given  every  hour,  then  we  sliall 
have  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  ding.  But  it.  instead  of  administering  it  to 
a  person  in  rude  hcaltli.  it  be  given  to  one  who 
is  suffering  fn»m  such  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
as  belladonna  produces,  then  we  sliall  find  that  the 
inflamed  tonsils  will  l*>  most  acted  ujh'H  by  their 
specific  irritant  Disease  implies  a  preternatural 
sensitiveness.  An  inflamed  eye  cannot  l*-ar  light, 
an  inflamed  stomach  cannot  I  tear  food,  and  every 
diseased  organ  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  par- 
ticular substance  which  has,  in  its  physiological 
operation,  a  elose  affinity  with  the  character  of  the 
morbid  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  its 
specific  medicine  is  administered. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  to  which  it  was  desirable 
to  reduce  the  dose,  a  series  of  experiments  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  matter  to  which  all  'h  priori 
reasoning  was  inapplicable.  In  an  article  published 
in  Ifttf-fumf *  Jouni'i!  in  the  year  ISol,  Hahnemann 
observes:  'You  aok  me  what  effect  rr,.:,,Ijth  of 
a  grain  of  belladonna  can  have.  The  word  can  is 
apt  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  l/>t  us  ask  Nature 
what  effect  -mA-oo'h  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  /«?«.' 
He  then  states  the  conditions  of  the  exjierinient — 
viz.,  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain  Bhould  be  admin- 
istered to  a  patient  suffering  from  a  peculiar  form 
of  scarlet  fever  then  prevalent  in  Germany,  and 
presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  l>eliadonua» 
Hahnemann  maintained  that  this  fraction  of  a  gtain 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  of  honwopathic  cure. 
Finding  so  minute  a  quantity  efficient,  he  carried 
the  diminution  utill  further,  and  introduced  a 
wholly  novel  system  of  infinitesimal  doses. 

Homoeopathic  doses  are  all  expressed  by  fractions, 
thus  :  Snp|H>se  the  medicine  to  lie  a  vegetable  sub- 


>mpi 


led  what  goes  by  the  name  of  '  a  proving  *  of  j  stance  ;  a  strong  tincture  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is 


the  medicine.  Hahnemann  lays  it  down  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  projections  of  homreopathy,  that 
no  medicine  should  be  given  to  the  sick  which  has 
not  first  been  prorM  iqion  those  in  health.  He 
devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  has  left  ten 
volumes  of  su  -h  *  provings ; '  out  of  this  work  the 


technically  called  the  mother  tinctw*.  One  drop  of 
this  mother  tincture  is  added  to  09  drops  of  alcohol, 
so  as  to  dilute  it  JiH)  times,  and  this  preparation  is 
called  the  Jirst  dilution,  and  marked  1.  Again,  a 
drop  of  numlier  1  -that  ia,  of  the  vfath  of  a  drop  of 
the  mother  tincture— is  mixed  with  other  09  drops 


various  abridgments  in  popular  use  in  this  and  of  alcohol,  and  marked  2,  or  the 
400 


> 
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This  contains  ^th  of  a  drop  of  Titth  of  a  drop  of 
the  mother  tincture,  or  T„U,th  of  a  drop  of  the 
mother  tincture.  This  simple  process  of  Hulslivisiou 
is  continued,  and  each  step  is  recorded  in  the  same 
•way  :  thus,  number  3  means  a  millionth  ;  number  6, 
a  billionth  ;  and  numWr  311  (which  is  the  highest 
recommended  by  Hahnemann),  a  decilliouth.  Insol- 
uble substances,  of  course,  cannot  be  thus  treated  ; 
they  are  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk.  One  grain, 
say,  of  sulphur  is  triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  forming  the  JirM  trituration,  and  marked 
number  1  ;  a  grain  of  this  first  trituration  is  then 
triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  and 
this  makes  the  second  trituration.  The  third  and 
subsequent  are  made  iu  the  same  way  ;  but  after 
advancing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  then  it  is  {'resumed 
that  all  sultstancea  become  soluble  in  this  very 
minute  proportion  in  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  dilutions 
are  made  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 


vegetable  tinctures.  After  making  these  alcoholic 
preparations,  the  homoeopathic  chemist  saturates 
with  them  minute  (K  llicles  of  sugar  of  milk,  known 


technically  by  the  name  of  globules  or  jnlnU*. 

A  system  so  revolutionary  naturally  encountered 
most  determined  opposition.  In  Germany,  there 
were  legal  obstacles  to  its  practice.  In  Austria, 
physicians  were  not  allowed  to  dispense  their 
own  medicines,  even  gratuitously ;  all  medicines 
administered  to  the  sick  were  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries.  Thus,  without  some  change  in  the 
law,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
homoeopathic  method  of  practice,  for  the  apothe- 
caries were  naturally  so  opposed  to  a  system  which 
involved  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  profitable 
occu}iation,  that  it  would  have  put  their  self- 
devotion  to  far  too  severe  a  test  to  have  committed 
the  fate  of  homoeopathy  into  tlieir  hands.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year 
183(5,  homoeopathy  was  forbidden  to  be  practised 
in  Austria,  and  only  tolerated  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  as,  for  example,  in  a  small  hospital 
attached  to  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  under  j>owerful  patronage.  In  1S3C, 
cholera  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Vienna, 
and  Dr  Fleischmann,  the  physiciau  to  this  institu- 
tion was  require*!  by  government  to  prepare  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  cholera  patients.  He 
undertook  the  charge,  on  the  con<btion  that  he 
was  to  lw  allowed  to  employ  horun-opathy  in  their 
treatment.  This  was  granted,  homoc*  >p:ithy  having 
been  very  successful  in  Vienna  and  different  towns 
in  Germany  in  cholera  in  1830 — 1831.  Ho  treated 
732  cast -s  ;  of  these,  488  recovered,  and  -44  died. 
The  hospital  was  under  daily  inspection  by  the 
government,  and  the  result*  of  the  treatment 
was  made  known  to  Count  Kolourat,  the  home- 
minister.  Shortly  after,  the  emjxror  issued  an 
ordinance  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician 
the  right  of  practising  homoeopathy.  The  cholera 
mortality  under  honiu.opathic  treatment  was  in  this 
instance*  one  in  three,  while  the  average  mortality 
of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  same  place  was  two  in 
three.  -  Wilde's  Autfritu 

When  cholera  was  approaching  Western  Europe, 
Hahnemann  was  studying  his  '  provings,' to  ascer- 
tain whit  substance  resembled  most  nearly  in  its 
effects  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  medicine 
he  found  to  be  camphor :  and  before  he  had  ever 
seen  a  case  of  cholera,  guided  by  the  details  given 
by  practitioners,  he  announced  in  the  year  1831  : 
'  Every  one,  the  instant  any  of  his  friends  is  taken 
ill  of  cholera,  must  immediately  give  him  camphor.' 
This  bold  prediction,  that  camphor  was  the  anti- 
dote for  the  rirst  stage  of  cholera,  was  soon  tested  in 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  and  camphor  has  since  been  j 
accepted  universally  by  homocopathists  as  the  most  [ 
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]  efficient  remedy  against  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
During  the  late  Crimean  war,  it  was  extensivelj 
employed  in  the  French  army,  by  the  special  desire 
of  the  einjieror. 

The  reported  success  of  the  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment of  cholera  at  Vieuua  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  directing  public  attention  to  the  hospital 
where  the  new  system  was  practised.  Physicians 
from  all  parts  of  Eurojw  and  from  America  went 
thither  to  watch  the  treatment  In  a  Keport 
published  by  Dr  Fleischmann  some  years  ago,  it 
is  stated  that  at  that  time  he  had  treated  17,313 
cases,  chiefly  of  acute  diseases.  Among  these  wero 
-  of  erysijielas,  514  cases,  of  which  510  recovered; 
of  rheumatic  fever,  1417,  of  which  1416  recovered  ; 
of  intermittent  fever,  10GG,  of  which  10T>8  recovered; 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1032,  of  which  1004 
recovered. 

From  Germany  as  a  centre,  where  it  is  now 
extensively  practised  and  taught,  homoeopathy 
spread  over  Europe  and  America.  In  America 
there  are  upward*  of  two  thousand  avowed  prac- 
titioners of  the  system.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  it  has  numerous  adherents, 
many  of  whom  occupy  influential  iKisitions  of  trust 
and  authority.  It  was  introduce*!  into  England  in 
the  year  1827  by  Dr  Quin,  physician  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  ;  and  there  are  now  about  300  regis- 
tered practitioners  in  Britain  who  have  adopted  it. 
In  London,  there  is  a  hospital  capable  of  contain- 
ing upwards  of  100  patients,  where  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  by  appointed  teachers. 

The  objections  entertained  by  physicians  to  the 
so-called  '  honncopathic '  practice  of  medicine  are 
based,  not  upon  any  unwillingness  to  employ 
medicines  whose  action  resembles  more  or  less  the 
features  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, but  solely  on  the  impossibility,  according 
to  the  common  view,  of  adopting  this  as  a  specific 
rule  of  practice,  and  esi»ecially  as  an  exclusive  and 
all-embracing  law  of  therapeutics.  The  action  of 
emetics  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  of  rhubarb 
in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  are  familiar  examples 
in  daily  use,  shewing  tliat  ordinary  practice  is  not 
regulated  by  any  blind  prejudice  against  what  is 
called  the  homoeopathic  law  of  '  thnilia  timilibus 
curantur but  in  these  cases  the  physician  does 
not  in  the.  least  commit  himself  cither  iu  favour 
of  or  against  the  law,  but  rather  sets  it  aside  as 
a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  haviug  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  principle  of  the  cure,  which  is 
to  be  found  iu  common  sense  and  experience, 
applied  to  the  facts  of  individual  cases  ana  groups 
of  cases.  The  true  physician  is  not  a  sectary ;  he 
disowns  all  artificial  formulas  of  cure,  exactly  as  he 
disowns  homiropathy ;  and  ho  especially  disowns 
the  nickname  oil  allopatJiist,  invented  for  him  by 
Hahnemann.  His  belief  in  remedies  is  not  founded 
on  extreme  generalisations,  and  he  refuses  to  be 
limited  in  his  practice  by  any  other  technical  rules 
than  those  derived  from  a  fair  view  of  facts  inves- 
tigated on  the  ordinary  principles  of  positive 
science.  It  is  very  certain  that  Hahnemann's 
alleged  '  provings '  have  been  rejected  as  in  great 
part  visionary  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
nave  attempted  to  ascertain  personally  the  effect 
of  tho  same  remedies ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Hahnemann  himself  admits  the  general 
aggravation  of  diseases  by  homoeopathic  doses 
when  administered  in  sensible  quantities,  and 
that  the  system  of  infinitesimal  doses  was  with 
him  simply  a  last  refuge  from  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  earlier 
trials  of  remedies  devised  according  to  his  assumed 
principle.   Tho  argument  of  physicians  in  general 
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has  been,  that  the  principle  was  false,  and  that  the 
infinitesimal  doses  are  its  reductio  ad  abmrdutn. 
They  admit  freely  that  homoeopathy  has  in  some 
instances  done  good,  by  illustrating  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  disease,  and  correcting  a  blind  faith  in 
heroic  remedies ;  but  although  individual  converts 
of  some  local  credit  have  here  and  there  been  made, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  profession  towards  adopting  ImmiFo- 
patby  as  a  system,  and  its  much-vaunted  statistics 
are  generally  regarded  as  extremely  fallacious. 

HOMOGANGLIATA  (Gr.  homos,  the  same,  and 
gamjlion,  a  ganglion),  the  name  given  by  Owen  to 
the  ArtkuUila  of  Cuvier,  in  accordance  with  a  Wlief 
in  the  great  importance  of  the  nervous  system  as 
a  basis  of  zoological  classification.  Each  segment 
in  the  lowest  H.  contains  a  pair  of  ganglia  with 
nerves  proceeding  from  them ;  all,  however,  com- 
municating by  nervous  filaments,  and  constituting 
a  continuous  chain.  In  the  higher  forms,  there 
is  a  greater  concentration,  and  a  more  evident 
allotment  of  the  ganglia  of  particular  segments  to 
particular  functions. 

HOMOLOGATION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  denot- 
ing an  act  or  conduct  which  confirms  or  approves 
of  something  which  otherwise  mi^ht  lie  invalid. 
Thus,  an  informal  deed,  though  useless  in  itself,  yet, 
if  acted  on  by  one  or  both  parties,  will  l>e  set  up 
and  made  valid,  as  against  the  party  homologating. 
To  constitute  homologation,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  the  party  is  doing  is  necessary.  The  term  is 
not  used  in  English  law,  but  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  bear  other  names,  such  as  confirmation, 
estoppel,  port  performance, 

HOMO  LOGOUS  quantities  or  magnitudes  in 
Geometry  are  such  as  corresjwnd,  or  are  like  to  one 

another.     For  example, 
in  similar  triangles,  the 
homologous     sides  are 
those  winch  are  opposite 
to  corresponding  angles. 
— g>  In  the  triangles  ABO, 
AB'O',  which  are  similar, 
BO  is  homologous  to  B'0\  AB  to  AB',  and  AC  to 
AC.   See  Homoixkjy. 

HOMO'LOOY,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  term  now 
used  to  indicate  structural  correspondence,  while 
the  terra  analogy  is  employed  to  indicate  functional 
resemblance.  Tims,  by  hoitiologue,  is  implied  'the 
saini'  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  function ; '  while  by  analogue  we  under- 
stand 'a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which  has 
the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a 
different  animal.'  For  example,  the  wingB  of 
an  insect  are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or 
bird,  but  not  the  hoinologues ;  whilst  the  latter  are 
homologues  with  the  arms  of  man,  the  fore-legs 
of  quadrupeds,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes.  For 
further  illustration,  see  Owen  On  the  Archetype  and 
Homolvgue*  of  Oit  Skeleton. 

HOMOOU'SIAN  (Gr.  homos,  the  same,  and  ovsvj, 
substance),  and  HOMOIOUSIAN  (Or.  homoio*, 
like,  and  ounia,  substance),  two  terms  that  long 
distracted  the  primitive  church.  The  first  was 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
declared  the  Son  to  be  honwousinn,  of  the  samo 
substance  with  the  Father.  The  rigid  Arians,  who 
resisted  the  decree  of  Nice,  of  course  rejected 
the  term.  The  semi- Annus,  who  held  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  were  divided 
as  to  its  use.  Some  of  them  rejected  the  wonl 
altogether,  as  directly  conveying  a  false  idea ; 
others,  while  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
idea,  regarded  the  word  aa  objectionable,  but 


rather  as  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  than  aa 
absolutely  false.    Both  parties  argued  against  it* 
use  from  a  decree  of  the  council  held  at  Antioch  in 
the  year  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which 
the  name  homoou*ian,  as  applied  to  the  Son,  w.is 
expressly  condemned.    They  contended,  therefore, 
tliat  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had  erred  in  applying  it, 
and  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  term 
IfomoUnuinn  (of  a  bike,  Le..  a  similar  but  not  iden- 
tical substance  with  the  Father).    Without  entering 
into  the  doctrinal  controversy,  it  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  term,  as   used  by  the  council  of 
|  Antioch,  bore  a  very  different  signification  from 
i  that  which  the  Fathers  of  Nice  attached  to  it. 
|  In  the  controversy  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  who, 
I  with  tho  Sabellians,  held  that  the  Father  and 
I  the  Son  have  but  one  and  the  same  person,  the 
|  word  ouMa  was  employed  to  signify  personality, 
j  Hence,  when  the  council  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
i  Paul,  that  the  Son  is  horaoousian  with  the  Father, 
j  it  merely  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
|  not  one  and  the  same  person.    On  the  contrary,  the 
j  council  of  Nice,  iu  defining  that  the  Father  and 
'  Son  are  homoousiau,  understand  ovsia  in  the  very 
'  different  signification  of  substance  or  nature.  See 
the  historical  treatises  of  Athanamus,  Newman's 
translation. 

HOMO'PTERA  (Or.  homo*,  the  same,  uniform, 
pUron,  a  wing),  according  to  some  entomologists, 
an  order  of  inaects  ;  according  to  others,  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  order  Urmifitrra 
(q.  v.),  differing  from  the  JJeleroptera  in  having  the 
first  pair  of  wings  of  uniform  substance  through- 
out (whether  perfectly  membranous,  or  somewhat 
leathery,  and  so  passing  into  elytra),  and  the  rostrum 
or  sucker  originating  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
head  near  the  thorax,  or  even  between  the  first  pair 
of  legs.  The  H.  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
some  of  them  arc  very  troublesome  to  fanners  and 
gardeners.  The  females  of  many  have  an  ovipimtor. 
By  means  of  which  they  pierce  plants,  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs. 
The  larva?  arc  active,  and  resemble  the  perfect 
insect,  hut  are  wingless.  The  pupre  are  also  active, 
and  have  rudimentary  wings.  Among  the  H.  are 
Cicadas,  the  largest  of  the  order,  Lantern-flies, 
Froth -hoppers.  Aphides,  and  the  Coccus  trilie. 

HONA'N,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
having  an  area  of  65,104  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  23,037,171.  It*  capital,  Kaifung-fu,  is 
situated  on  the  Yellow  River,  from  which  it  has  often 
suffered,  the  river-bed  being  here  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  country.  It  has  been  overflowed  nineteen 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Fuhi  (28f»2  B.  c.),  it  wan  the 
capital  of  China,  ft  has  suffered  various  vicissitudes. 
In  the  12th  c.  of  our  era,  it  was  six  leagues  in 
circumference.  At  present,  the  city  is  uninteresting 
to  Europeans,  save  as  the  residence  of  the  Jews  of 
China,  now  dwindled  to  a  few  families. 

HONAWA'R,  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar  or  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  belongs  to  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  which  here  extends  from  shore 
to  shore."  It  is  in  lat  14l  17'  N.,  and  lone  74'  3tf 
E,  being  340  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay.  It 
standi  on  the  north  side  of  an  inlet  of  tho  Arabian 
Sea/which  receives  the  Gerseppa  or  Sheravatti  from 
the  Western  Ghauts.  Though  both  the  harbour 
and  the  anchorage  outside  have  a  good  bottom 
and  a  sufficient  depth,  yet,  in  the  season  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  surf  is  a  serious  impediment 
to  navigation. 

HONDU  RAS,  the  middle  state  of  Central 
America,  extending  east  and  west  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating 
Nicaragua  on  the  south-east  from  Guatemala  o  the 
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north-west.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat,  between  13"  Iff 
and  IG*,  and  in  W.  long,  between  83*  and  89*  4.V, 
containing  about  42,000  square  miles,  including 
a  portion  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  and  358,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  them,  wholly  or  partly,  of 
aboriginal  blood.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  Cordillera*  (q.  v.), 
which  connect  the  Andes  on  the  south  with  the 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  north.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Chainelicon,  Ulna,  Aguau,  and  Choluteca. 
An  excellent  agricultural  country,  H.  abounds  also 
in  mineral  wealth.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  zinc,  antimony,  tin,  platinum, 
opal,  amethysts,  asbestos,  chalk,  limestone,  marble, 
and  coaL  The  soil  produces  valuable  timber,  fruit- 
trees,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  maize, 
wheat,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
beans.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  cliietly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  .States,  and  Spain.  The 
imjKirts,  amountiug  in  18o3  to  (tTo.OOO  dollars,  or 
£135,000  sterling.  consisted  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one- half  ot  cotton  manufactures— the  articles 
next  iu  onler,  woollens,  silks,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
having  been  almost  precisely  oue-tifth  part  of  the 
aum-total.  To  distinguish  the  northern  ami  southern 
branches  of  the  external  commerce— and  that  with 
reference  to  the  year  already  mentioned — the  olhcial 
>  stood  thus  : 


Ry  tb<'  Atlantic, 
By  the  rWftc,  . 


Import*. 
DuiUn. 
6U0.<M> 


Kxporl*. 

OoIlUl. 

4Ce.(«10 
75,000 


The  single  outlet  on  the  latter  side  is  Amapola ; 
while  on  the  former  are  Oinoa,  Truxillo,  and  Puerto 
Cabell  on. 

HONDURAS,  Bay  op,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  extemta  between  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  on 
the  west,  and  Honduras  on  the  south.  From  the 
adjacent  countries  of  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan 
it  receives  a  variety  of  streams,  the  chief  of  wlik-h 
is  the  Balize,  and  contains  several  islands.  The 
shore  is  marked  by  reefs. 

HONDURAS,  BRinsn.   See  Bauze. 

HONES,  or  WHET  STONES,  a  particular  class 
of  stones  used  for  the  pur] mm)  of  sharpening  edge- 
tools,  such  as  knives,  scythes,  &c  They  are  usually 
cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  and  either  left  square  or 
rounded,  according  to  their  intended  use*  The  tiuest 
kind  of  hones  are  tho»e  called  oil-stones  ;  these  are 
hard,  compact,  and  so  very  silicious,  that  they  readily 
wear  down  the  hardest  steel ;  they  are  varieties 
of  slate,  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of 
the  Pabenzoic  period.  The  l«  »t  are  those  brought 
from  Turkey;  Bohemia  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
hones ;  and  excellent  ones  are  fouud  in  Persia,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Styria,  in  America,  Spain,  Peru, 
and  in  Siberia  In  Great  Britain,  several  localities 
yield  hone-stones  of  excellent  quality,  and  none 
better  than  the  celebrated  Water-of- Ayr  stone,  which 
is  much  used  for  polishing  cop]»er-plate*,  as  well  as 
for  hones.  The  Welsh  oil-stone  or  Idwall  stone, 
and  the  cutler's  grecu-stone,  are  obtained  from 
Snovrdon  in  Wales;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tavistock,  the  Devonshire  oil-stones  are  procured. 
Whatever  part  of  the  world  they  come  from,  they 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  hones  used 
for  sharpening  scythes  ami  other  large  blades  are 
usually  made  of  tome  coarse-grained  sandstone ;  these 
are  manufactured  in  many  localities. 

HO' N  BSD  ALB,  a  new  and  flourishing  village  in 
the  north-east  part  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States. 
America,  100  miles  north  east  from  Harrishtirg. 
\t  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawaxen 
and  Dyberry  Creeks,  and  connected  by  canal  and 


railway  with  New  York.     It  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  coal -district,  from  which  anthracite  coal 
j  is  sent  to  the  Atlantic  cities.    In  1859,  it  contained 
i  nine  churches,  an  academy,  bank,  foundry,  tanneries, 

■  glass-works,  mills,  and  three  newspapers.  Pop. 
I  about  5000,  and  rapidly  increasing. 

HONESTY  {Lunaria),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Crueiferce,  ol  which  two  species, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  L.  annua  or  t'irnnis, 
and  L.  rtxlirit\i,  have  long  been  cultivated  in  British 
flower-gardens,  partly  on  account  of  the  Iwauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  partly  of  the  curious  appearance 
of  their  large  flat  seed-pouches  [tiliculr*).  They  are 
1—21  feet  high,  with  rather  coarse  foliage.  The 
origin  of  the  English  name  is  doubtfuL  Some  of  the 
older  English  poets  mention  the  plant  as  Luwirie. 
It  was  regarded,  in  the  days  of  superstition,  as 
possessing  extraordinary  virtues. 

HONEY  is  secreted  by  the  nectariferous  glands 
of  flowers,  from  whence"  it  is  collected  by  the 
working  or  neuter  bees,  which  extract  it  by  means  of 
the  proboscis,  ami  pass  it  into  the  dilatation  of  the 
(esophagus,  known  as  the  crop  or  honey-bag.  When 
the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  hive,  it  disgorges 
the  honey,  probably  altered  by  admixture  with  the 
secretion  of  the  crop,  into  the  cells  of  the  comb.  It 
is  used  by  the  bees  as  food,  but  it  is  its  general 
properties  and  its  uses  to  man  that  here  require 
notice. 

The  composition  of  honey  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  food  of  the  bees,  their  age,  the 
season,  4c  Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  and 
Hymettus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  were  in  undent 
times  celebrated  for  their  honey  ;  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  wild  thyme  and  other  fragrant 
herl*  growing  on  them.  The  honey  of  Narlionne 
and  Chamoiuii  is  now  held  in  high  estimation  for 
similar  reasons ;  and  in  this  country,  honey  obtained 
by  bees  having  access  to  heather  has,  as  is  well 
known,  a  jieculiarly  agreeable  taste.  The  substances 
which  have  been  recognised  in  honey  arc  sugar 
of  two  kinds— one  trystallisable  and  analogous  to 
Glucose  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  uncrystallisable, 
raannite  (according  to  Guibourt)  ;  gummy,  waxy, 
colouring  and  odorous  matters  ;  and  pollen.  The 
proi».)ition  of  crystallisable  sugar  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a 
granular  character.  The  best  and  newest  honey 
id  a  clear  fluid  contained  in  a  white  comb,  while 
older  honey  is  of  a  yellowish,  and  even  reddish  tint. 

From  the  remotest  times,  honey  has  l>een  employed 
as  an  article  of  food ;  and  to  the  ancients,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  sugar,  it  was  of  more  ini|>ortance 
than  it  now  is.    'A  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey '  offered  the  highest  conceivable  advantage* 
I  to  the  eastern  mind.    Taken  in  moderate  quantity, 
I  honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but  dyspeptic  jier- 
!  sons  often  find  that  it  aggravates  their  symptoms. 
I  Its  therai>eutic  action  is  proliably  not  very  great,  but 
!  it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  flavour  and  give 
|  a  deraulceut  character  to  various  drinks  or  mixtures 
|  prescribe*  1  for  allaying  cough  ;  and  in  the  form  of 
i  o£i/mel,  which  is  usually  prepared  by  mixing  honey, 
|  acetic  acid,  and  water,  it  is  frequently  added  to 
!  gargles,  or  mixed  with  barley-water,  so  as  to  form  an 

■  agreeable  cooling  drink  iu  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  or  given  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs  and 

■  colds. 

It  should  l<c  mentioned  that  honey  occasionally 
j  isissesses  very  deleterious  properties.  Xenoohon,  in 
;  Ins  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Teu  Thousand 
j  [Analxusis,  book  iv.).  describes  the  honey  of  Trcbizond 
i  as  having  produced  the  effect  of  temporary  madness, 
or  rather  drunkenness  on  the  whole  army  who  ate 
i  of  it    Mr  Abbot,  writing  from  Trebizond  in  1833 
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to  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  observes 
that  he  has  himself  witnessed  that  the  effects  of  this 
honey  are  still  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Xwnophon  describes,  and  he  adopts  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Tourncfort  in  I7<>4.  that  the  poisonous 
properties  are  consequent  on  the  bees  extracting 
the  honey  from  the  Azalea  Pontim.  .Many  other 
instances  of  poisonous  honey  are  on  reconL 

Honey,  although  not  of  so  much  iinjiortanec  com- 
mercially as  it  was  l«fore  sugar  became  so  large 
an  importation,  is  nevertheless  brought  to  this 
Country  from  abroad  in  considerable  quantities, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  home  produce,  mentioned 
in  the  article  Bee.  shews  that  it  is  still  largely  in 
demand.  Nearly  fifty  tons  are  annually  imported 
from  various  jiarts  of  the  world  :  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  France,  and  Greeee,  are 
the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most.  The 
French  is  very  fine,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  for 
domestic  and  medicinal  purposes  ;  the  Greek  is  the 
finest,  and  is  only  used  as  a  table  delicacy  ;  most  of 
the  other  kind*  are  inferior,  and  excepting  some 
portion  which  is  used  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers, 
to  give  a  spurious  sweetness  to  tobacco,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  consumption  of  so  large  a  quantity. 
Honey  is  often  very  much  adulterated.  One  of  the 
most  commou  materials  used  for  that  purpose  is 
flour;  samples  of  French  honey  have  also  been  found 
largely  adulterated  with  gelatine;  the  latter  cannot 
so  easily  be  detected,  as  there  is  always  present 
naturally  a  portion  of  gelatine  in  honey.  The  quality 
of  even  the  liest  dejM-nds  upon  its  careful  refinement 
or  clarifying.  If  honey  be  slightly  heated,  the  chief 
impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  can  easily  be 
removed  by  skimming  ;  this  is  usually  done,  except 
in  the  case  of  virgin  honey,  which  is  generally 
sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes. 

HONEY  BUZZARD,  or  PERN  (Pernis),  a  genus 
of  Falconidrr,  allied  to  kites  and  buzzards,  bat 
differing  from  them,  and  from  all  other  Fukonuia, 


Honey  Buatard  (Pernti  apivarw). 

in  having  the  tort,  or  space  between  the  eye  and 
the  bill,  closely  covered  with  feathers,  which  over- 
lap one  another  like  scales.  The  food  of  honey 
buzzards  consists,  not  of  honey,  but  chiefly  of  bee*, 
wasps,  and  their  young,  in  quest  of  winch  these 
birds  dig  up  the  ground,  to  get  at  the  nests  of 
the  insects.  They  teed  also  partly  on  other  inserts, 
and  less  frequently  on  lizards,  small  birds,  »vc.  One 
species  (/*.  nj>ir„rnn)  is  found  in  Britain,  but  is 
rare  ;  it  is  rather  larger  than  a  common  buzzard. 

HONEYCOMB  MOTH,  or  WAX  MOTH  (Gal- 
brio),  a  genus  of  small  moths  of  the  same  tribe  with 
clothes'  moths,  of  which  some  of  the  sj>eeics  are 
remarkable   for  infesting  bee-hives.     There  they 


deposit  their  eggs  ;  and  the  larvse  feed  on  the  honey- 
comb, through  which  they  make  tunnels  lined  with 
silk,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  they  finally  spin 
their  cocoons  and  undergo  their  transformations. 
The  cocoons  are  often  united  in  little  hetfft  Those 
moths,  when  numerous,  are  very  injurious,  and  sotne- 
\  times  quite  destructive  to  the  bees,  from  the  stings 
,  of  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ' 


r  r 


Honeycomb  ] 

a,  GslUria  mfilon^la;  A,  l.nra;  <-,  j>up»;  d,  larta  working  Us 
way  through  honeycomb;  t,  Ualleria  ulrcaria. 

O.  m'V.onfUa  or  cermna,  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive sj>oeies,  is  about  an  inch  in  extent  of  wings; 
0.  tih  tarki  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch.  Both 
have  a  satiny  appearance,  and  are  amongst  the 
worst  enemies  the  bee-keeper  has  to  encounter. 

HONEYCOMBS,  in  guns,  arc  flaws  resembling 
the  cells  made  by  Ik-cs.  worked  in  the  metal  by  the 
action  of  exploded  gunpowder.  They  spread  rapidly, 
and,  with  continuous  firing,  soon  eat  into  the  metal 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  further  use  of 
the  gun  dangerous. 

HONEY-DEW.  a  viscid  saccharine  exudation 
which  is  often  found  in  warm  dry  weather  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  occurring  Ixtth  on  trees 
ami  herkaoeous  plants.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always 
associated  with  the  presence  of  ApfiMfA,  Cocci,  and 
other  insects  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
its  flow  is  a*oribed  to  their  punctures;  but  the 
rupture  of  the  tissues  from  any  other  cause,  such  as 
the  state  of  the  weather,  seems  also  to  produce  it, 
and  warm  dry  weather  seems  to  l>e  necessary  for 
the  production  in  tin-  sap  of  that  superabundance  of 
sugar  which  is  thus  thrown  off.  Aphides  themselves 
exude  by  certain  f»cculinr  organs  (see  Ami*}  drops 
of  a  fluid  which  is  called  honey-dew,  which  prob- 
ably differs  considerably  from  the  direct  exudation 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  mingles  with 
it  when-  they  al>oun«l.  Honey-dew  is  often  so 
abundant  as  to  fall  in  drops  from  one  leaf  to  another 
on  to  the  ground,  sometimes  falling  from  trees  even 
as  a  copious  shower.  Different  kinds  of  manna  are 
the  dried  honey-dew  or  saccharine  exudation  of 
certain  plants.  See  Manna.  But  very  generally, 
this  exudation,  as  it  dries,  coats  the  surface  of  leaves 
and  branches  with  a  clammy  film,  to  which  every- 
thing brought  by  the  atmosphere  adheres,  and  on 
which  moulds  and  other  small  fungi  soon  grow, 
and  thus  the  pores  of  the  plant  are  clogged  and 
its  health  is  impaired.  Oardencrs  are  therefore 
careful  to  wash  off  honey-dew  with  the  syringe. 
Orange  and  lemon  plantations  sometimes"  suffer 
great  injury  from  the  abundance  of  honey-dew  ; 
and  it  has  proved  a  cause  of  very  great  loss  in  the 
coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 
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HONEY-EATER,  or  HONEY-SUCKER,  a 
name  H->m»-timea  given  to  some  of  the  Sun-birds 
(q.  v.),  but  also  the  common  name  of  a  large  family 
of  birds  nearly  allied  to  these  ami  to  humming- 
birds, and  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of 


Now 


Honey  Eater  (Mcliphaga  Nova 
Uollandia). 


that  part  of  the  world.  This  family,  Mdiphag'ula— 
of  the  order  Insetsorc*,  aud  triU-  TtHuirostru— has 
a  long  curved  sharp  hill,  not  si>  Blender  as  in  hum- 
ming-birds and  sun-birds ;  the  tongue  terminates 
ill  a  pencil  of  delicate  filaments,  the  letter  to  adapt 
it  for  sucking  hone}'  from  flowers,  or  juices  from 
fruits.  These  are  a  prineijtal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  houcy-eatcra,  but  they  also  devour  insects  in 
great  muuber*.  They  are  birds  of  elegant  form, 
and  generally  of  gay  plumage.  Most  of  them  have 
a  long  aud  broad  tail.  They  may  be  oWrved 
fluttering  and  darting  among  trees  aud  shrubs  when 
in  blossom,  and  are  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Australia.  They  are  extremely  vivacious  and  active, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  chattering.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  species,  Meliphaga  or  Ptilori*  para- 
di*eui>,  is  called  the  Kifleman  or  Rifle  Bird  by  the 
Australian  colonists.  Another  species,  Myzattfha 
meUtnoptmtK,  is  ralUd  the  Hell  Bird,  because  its 
Voice  much  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a  little  belL 
To  this  family  is  referred  the  Poe  Bird,  Parson 
Bird,  or  Tui-tui  ( Pranth'modrra  Xonr-ZerUtnciLr) 
of  New  Zealand,  a  bin!  larger  than  a  blackbird,  and 
of  a  deep  metallic  green  colour,  becoming  bronze 
and  black  in  certain  lights,  with  snow-white  tufts 
of  downy  curlinc  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Mdiphagidm,  it  is  a  bird  of  tine 
song.  It  has  also  great  powers  as  a  mocking-bird, 
readily  learns  to  speak  many  words,  aud  becomes 
very  familiar  in  domestication. 

HONEY  GUIDE,  INDICATOR,  or  MOROC 
(Ind»*tit»>r),  a  genus  of  birds  rauked  in  the  Cuckoo 
family,  but  differing  from  the  true  cuckoos  in 
characters  which  shew  an  approach  to  woodpeckers, 
and  also,  in  some  resjieets,  to  cree|pers.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Africa,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  it  They  have  acquired  their  name  from 
guiding  men  to  honey  ;  a  curious  instinct  prompting 
them  to  flutter  near  the  traveller  with  frequent 
repetitions  of  a  cry  which  resembles  the  syllable 
thrrr ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  followed,  they  almost 
always  lead  to  a  place  where  a  bees'  nest  may  be 
found. 

HONEY  LOCUST  TREE  (OMiUchia  trwean- 
i  the  Sweet  Locust  and  Biack 


Loccst,  and  in  Britain  as  the  Thrke-thorned 
Acacia— a  lofty  and  Ixautiful  tree  of  the  natural 
order  L*<juminomr,  sub-order  Cctxalpiniar,  a  native 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  found  wild  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  although  often 
planted  for  ornament  in  the  vicinity  of  habitations. 
The  flowers— which  are  small,  greenish,  and  in 
spikes— have,  when  perfect,  six  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  but  are  very  generally  unisexual.  The  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  without  terminal  leaflets,  the 
numerous  small  leaflets  giving  a  peculiar  graceful- 
ness to  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  light  shining  green. 
The  tree  is  furnished  with  numerous  sharp  triple 
spines.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  j>endulous,  often 
twisted  ;  the  seeds  large,  brown,  and  enveloped  in 
a  pulp,  which,  when  the  p«d  is  rij>e,  is  very  sweet 
Sugar  has  been  made  from  it,  and  when  fermented, 
t  it  yields  an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among  the 
;  American  Indians.  The  honey  locust  attains  a 
I  height  of  70  or  SO  feet  Trees  of  large  size  are 
to  be  seen  in  a>ime  [tarts  of  Britain.  The  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  American  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.), 
or  False  Acacia  [Rohinia  paiuducucia),  but  is  more 
coarse-grained. 

HONEY-STONE,  or  MELLITE,  a  mineral  of 
remarkable  characters  and  composition,  found  in 
connection  with  coal  and  sulphur  in  several  places 
in  Germany.  It  occurs  in  square  octahedrons,  looks 
like  a  honey-yellow  resin,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  is  a  mellate  of  alumina,  consisting  of 
inellic  acid,  alumina,  and 


HO'NEYSUCKLE  (Lonkira,  or,  according  to 
some  botanists  Capri  folium,  which  others  make  a 
sub-genus  of  L.),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cn  prifoliaeete.  They  are  shrubs,  often  twin- 
ing, and  have  the  flowers  either  in  whorls  or  in 
pairs.  The  calyx  is  short  and  ri-toothed ;  the  corolla 
tubulir-funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  generally  two-lipped  ; 
the  fruit  a  3-eelled  and  many-seeded  berry. — The 
Common  H.,  or  Woodbine  \L.  peric/t/inlntnn),  is 
verv  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets  in  most  parts 
of  Britain.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  cream- 
coloured  whorls  of  flowers  and  their  delicious 
fragrance,  it  is  often  planted  in  shrubberies,  and 
trained  against  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  the  'twisted 
eglantine'  of  Milton.  The  phenomena  observed  in 
its  growth  have  l>eeii  adduced  in  proof  of  a  per- 
ceptive poivrr  in  plants :  the  branches  shooting  out 
till  they  become  unable  to  bear  their  own  weight ; 
and  then,  on  their  meeting  with  any  other  branch, 
twining  around  it.  from  right  to  left ;  but  if  they 
meet  only  with  one  another,  twining  in  different 
directions",  one  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left — 
Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Perfoliate  H.  (L.  capri- 
folium),  with  paler  whorls  of  flowers,  and  remark- 
able for  having  the  upper  leaves  united  so  that  an 
opposite  pair  form  one  leaf,  through  the  middle  of 
which  the  stem  passes.  This  jni  uliarity  is  confined 
to  the  flower-bearing  shoots,  and  does  not  occur  on 
the  young  runners ;  it  is  also  most  perfect  nearest 
the  flower.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  and  much  planted,  as  although  less  power- 
fully fragrant  than  the  Common  H.,  it  flowers 
earlier.— There  are  numerous  other  species,  natives 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  aud  North  America. — The  Fly 
H.  (L.  Xylorteum)  is  an  erect  shrub,  a  native  of 
Eurotie  and  Asia,  scarcely  indigenous  in  Britain,  but 
common  in  shrublieries.  Its  branches  are  not  unfre- 
quently  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  tutu*  of 
r  tobacco-  pi  pes ;  and  it  iB  said  to  make  good  hedges 
I  in  dry  soils.  Other  erect  species  are  not  unfre- 
quently  planted  iu  shrubberies. — The  TRrMPET  H. 
{L.  Kmptrvirau),  called  in  America  the  Coral  H., 
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is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America, 
often  planted  in  Britain  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
flowers,  red  on  tbe  outside,  and  scarlet  within,  which, 
however,  have  no  fragrance.  It  is  a  twining  ever- 
green shrub. — The  tarries  of  the  honeysuckles  are 
nauseous.— The  name  H.  is  also  given  to  shrubs 
very  different  from  this  genus,  but  of  which  the 
flowers  al»und  in  honey,  as  to  species  of  Banksia  in 
Australia.  Azalea  vucota  is  called  Swamp  H.  in 
North  America 

HONEYSUCKLE,  Fkenxh.  See  French 
Honeysuckle. 

HONEYSUCKLE  ORNAMENT,  a  form  char- 
acteristic of  eastern  art.  It  is  used  in  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Hindu  architecture,  and  wherever  used 
indicates  an  eastern  origin.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it 
from  the  Persians,  and,  by  refining  and  improving 
it,  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of 
their  architecture.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Ionic 
Style  (q.  v.).   Sec  also  Grecian  A bch itectuke. 

HONFLEUR,  a  small  town  and  Beaport  of 
France,  iu  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  to,  and  seven  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Havre.  Its  situation,  backed  by  wooded  heights, 
is  exceedingly  pleasing ;  but  it  is  badly  built,  dirty, 
and  uninteresting.  The  commerce  of  H.,  once  of 
some  importance,  has  been  absorbed  in  great  measure 
by  Havre ;  many  vessels,  however,  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  are  still  owned  here,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  tbe  export  of  eggs  and  fruit  to 
England,  and  in  timber.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  hosiery,  chemical  products,  hardware,  and 
refined  sugar.  There  are  also  rope-walks  and  ship- 
building yards.  The  harbour  is  furnished  with  two 
light-houses.    Pop.  8739. 

HONG-KONG  {'  Fragrant  Streams.'  but  better  \ 
known  now  among  the  Chinese  as  Kwan  Tai  Lu,  or  1 
'Petticoat  String  Road'),  a  British  island  off  the 
south-east  coast  of  China,  is  situated  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Chu-Kiang,  aliout  100  miles  south-east  of  I 
Canton.    It  is  nine  mUes  long,  from  two  to  six 
broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  29  square  miles. 
The  capital,  Victoria,  ia  situated  in  lat  22*  16J'  ; 
N.,  long.  114"  8y  E.    Pop.  (1861)  119,000,  84,000  of  : 
whom  were  Chinese.   The  total  public  income  in 
1861  was  i.127,241 ;  the  expenditure,  £109,632,  of 
which  £41,217  was  laid  out  on  public  works. 

The  island  is  covered  to  the  shore  with  mountains,  | 
many  of  the  peaks  ranging  from  1000  to  nearly 
2000  feet  high.   The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of 
granite,  serpentine,  and  trap ;  granite  quarries  are 
Bkiifully  worked  by  the  Chinese.    The  climate  is 
•till  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  not  so 
bad  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony, 
when  the  ground  was  first  opened  for  purposes 
of  building.    For  about  six  montlis,  from  May  to 
October,  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  l>eing 
accomiMnied  with  much  rain  and  damj»,  and  the 
city  of  Victoria  is  so  situated  as  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  refreshing  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  i 
During  four  of  the  winter  months,  the  weather  is  , 
cool,  dry,  bracing,  sometimes  even  cold ;  but  the  | 
change  from  the  perspiration  of  summer  to  a  dry  i 
cold  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  diseases,  more 
especially  of  the  kidneys.     The  temperature  in 
summer  ranges  from  83g  to  96°,  and  in  winter  from 
40°  to  75°.    On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  northern 
shore  of  the  island,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  channel  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  four  ■ 
miles  in  width,  is  the  Kow-lung  Peninsula,  a  strip  : 
of  coast  territory  and  portion  of  the  township  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British  , 
government  by  the  convention  of  Pekin,  October 
24,  1861. 


Victoria,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  island,  on  a  small  bay  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  It  is  laid  out  in  maumtk-ent 
streets,  ha*  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  British  possessions  in 
Asia,  Its  harbour  is  commodious  and  safe  ;  its  road- 
stead has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  seven  fathoms, 
and  affords  good  anchorage.  Provision -stores  and 
repairing-docks  for  the  shijis  of  the  naval  station 
of  the  sen  of  China  have  been  established  here ; 
tnerchant-vessels  are  also  repaired  here.  Between 
Victoria  and  Canton,  Macao,  Shanghae,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  tic,  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication by  steam  is  maintained.  The  magnificent 
harbour  of  H.  presents  a  most  stirring  appearance 
Steamers  and  sailing-vessels  are  arriving  and  depart- 
ing daily.  In  1860.  2888  vessels,  of  1,555,645  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  tho  jiort.  Here  all  the  great 
English  houses  centralise  their  oj>erations  and  con- 
duct their  money  transactions ;  yet  H.  occupies 
only  a  secondary  rank  iu  the  commerce  of  China 
Part  of  the  merchandise  from  Europe  goes  direct 
to  the  place  of  its  destination,  without  touching 
at  this  British  settlement ;  iu  the  same  manner, 
hardly  any  of  the  teas  and  not  much  of  the  silks 
exported  ever  come  to  Hong-kong.  The  trade  of 
H.  is  chiefly  in  opium,  in  supplying  war  and  other 
vessels  with  ston*,  in  repairing  vessels,  and  in  the 
transfer  of  jwisseiigers.  In  1857—1858,  the  value 
of  tho  manufactures  and  produce  imported  into 
India  from  this  island  was  £659,474.  Already  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  British  colonies,  H.  is 
probably  destined  to  further  extension  and  import- 
ance, and  will  rise  with  the  gradual  increase  ot  the 
commerce  of  Eastern  Asia. 

In  1S43  this  island  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin, 
having  been  occupied  as  a  preliminary  measure  in 
1841.  Its  affairs  are  nded  by  a  governor  (at  present, 
1S62,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson)  and  legislative  council, 
who  have  their  seat  of  administration  here. 


HO*NITON,  a  small  market- town,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  l>orough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  graceful  and 
highly  cultivated  valley,  near  the  left  hank  of  tho 
Otter,  16  miles  north-east  of  Exeter..  The  Old 
Church  contains  a  light  and  elegant  oak-screen, 
erected  in  14S2  by  Oourtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  H. 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  lace,  called  from  the 
town  in  which  it  is  the  chief  branch  of  manufacture, 
'  Honitou  Lace.'  This  lace  is  made  by  hand  on  a 
pillow  ;  its  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Lollards  during  the  reign  of  Khzal>eth. 
The  vale  of  Honiton  is  famous  for  its  butter.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  1861, 
3301.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

HONOLU  LU,  a  seaport  in  lat  21*  18'  N.,  and 
long.  157*  55'  W.,  on  the  south  western  or  Ica- 
ward  coast  of  Ooahn,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(q.  v.),  is  perhajHj  the  only  spot  in  Polynesia  that 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  an  integral 

Krt  of  the  world  of  commerce  and  civilisation, 
ing  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  trade,  it  is,  in  every  sense,  the  metropolis 
of  its  own  group,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  most  important  of  all  the  kindred  clusters. 
But  l>eyond  this,  its  intrinsic  advantages,  and  the 
absence,  or  nt  least  the  distance,  of  rivals  along 
the  surrounding  waters,  in  any  direction,  have 
combined  to  render  it  an  entre|W)t  between  the 
opjKjsite  shores  of  the  Pacific  Besides  attracting 
numbers  of  whalers  for  repairs  and  supplies,  H. 
occupies  a  most  convenient  position  on  each  of  the 
three  great  thoroughfares  of  its  own  giant 
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HONORARIUM— HONOUR. 


Though  Ooahu,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
chain.  La  evidently  of  volcanic  formation,  yet  the 
reef,  which  forms  the  breakwater  of  the  harbour 
of  H.,  is  of  coral  formation.  The  temperature  of 
the  town  ranges  between  67  "9  iu  January,  and 
83""2  in  August;  so  that,  roughly  computed,  the 
annual  mean  is  75-55,  with  a  divergence  in  either 
direction  of  only  7J"65.  The  tropical  heat  is 
modified  by  ]>eriodical  north-easter*.  The  imputa- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  natives,  numbers  fully 
10,1)00.  This  mart  of  traffic  has,  for  sixty  years, 
maintained  the  unity,  and,  through  the  unity,  the 
peace  of  the  once  inde|>endeiit  and  hostile  trilwa 
of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelaga  In  1837  the  depart- 
ures were  represented  by  69  vessels,  and  23,183 
tons ;  ami  the  arrivals  by  75  vessels,  and  24.200 
ton*.  In  the  same  year,  the  exports  amounted  to 
472,997  dollars,  the  imports  to  1,401,976,  and  the  ! 
customs  to  153.640  dollars.  Iu  II  are  to  be  fouud  J 
consuls  from  the  United  States,  the  Uanse  Towns, , 
Chili,  Denmark,  Sivaiu,  France,  Eugland,  Hanover, ! 
Oldenburg,  Peru,  1 russia,  Russia,  aud  Sweden. 

HONORA'RIUM,  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  fees  payable  to  counsel  or  physicians, 
because  they  were  presumed  to  be  given  as  a  present, 
and  paid  taforehand,  and  not  on  the  vulgar  theory 
of  payment  for  services  rendered.    The  legal  effect 
winch  followed  was,  that  neither  counsel  nor  physi-  | 
cians,  if  not  paid  their  fees  beforehand,  could  bring  j 
an  action  agaiurt  the  client  to  recover  them.    This  ; 
is  still  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  counsel,  : 
but  not  as  to  registered  physicians,  who  can  now 
recover  their  fees  by  action.    The  law  as  to  how 
far  a  counsel  can  validly  make  a  special  agreement : 
for  a  fixed  sum,  ami  buc  for  it,  has  been  fully  dis-  ; 
cussed  in  England  in  the  late  case  of  Kennedy  r.  I 
Brown,  but  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

HONO'UIUS,  Fumus,  second  son  of  Theodosius  [ 
the  Great,  was  born,  according  to  the  best  author-  , 
itiee,  9th  Septcmlwr  384  A.  P.    On  the  death  of , 
his  father,  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  ]iarts, 
1L  receiving  the  western  half,  with  Rome  as  his 
capital ;  but  lieing  only  ten  years  oh  I,  was  put  i 
under  the  guardianship   of  Stilicho  {q.  v.),  who 
was  all  his  life  the  </e  facto  ruler  of  the  Western  1 
Empire.    IL  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan, 
where,  in  398  a.  i>.,  ho  married  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho.   The  most  important  events  of  H.'s 
reign  were  the  various  treaties  concluded  with  the 
German  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  and  Upper 
Danube ;   the   rigorous  [tcrsecution  of  ]tagauisni 
in  399  ;  and  the  devastation  of  Northern  Italy  by 
Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  in  400—403.   Stilicho  was 
then  in  Germany ;  but  on  his  return,  he  s|»eeddy 
cleared  the  country  of  the  invaders,  after  totally 
defeating  them  at  Pollentia  (March  403).  Another 
irruption  of  barbarians,  under  Rhadaguisus,  took 
place  in  405 — 406,  which  was  again  rejwlled  by 
the  powerful  arm  of  Stilicho.    Nevertheless,  this 
brave  soldier  and  able  minister  loBt  the  favour  of 
his  weak  and  worthless  master,  and  was  treacher- 
ously slain  at  Ravenna,  408  A.  D.   Alaric  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.    In  408  a.  d.,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Rome,  which  only  escaped  on  payment  of  a  heavy  I 
ransom ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  again  besieged  , 
and  took  it,  raising  At  talus  to  the  imperial  purple. 
Tho  death  of  the  invader  in  410  a.  P.,  after  having  I 
a  third  time  besieged  Rome,  again  freed  Italy.    A  \ 
new  champion  of  the  falling  empire  arose  in  the  j 
person  of  Constantino,  who  suppressed  the  rebel-  , 
Hons  of  Constantine,  Jovinus,  and  Sallustius  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  of  Heraclian  in  Africa. 
He  was  now  appointed  the  colleague  of  H.  in  the 
and  received  in  n»Arnage  the  hand  of 


Placidia,  sister  to  H.,  along  with  a  share  in  the 
empire,  which  ho  did  not  lone  enjoy,  as  his  death 
took  place  a  few  mouths  after.  The  Gothic  and 
German  tribes  had  for  some  time  l>een  slowly  but 
steadily  encroaching  uj»or»  the  Wontern  Empire,  aud 

H.  's  reign  saw  S|»ain,  Gaul,  and  Pannonia,  some  of 
the  finest  province,  snatched  from  its  grasp.  Hs 
died  27th  August  423.  H.'s  character  presents  few 
salient  points.  He  was  weak  and  foolish,  and  when 
excited  by  fear  or  jealousy,  cruel  and  treacherous, 
a  trait  well  brought  out  in  his  treatment  of  Stilicho 
and  Coustantine. 

HONORIUS,the  name  of  four  popes. — HoxonrCB 

I.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  not 
alone  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  also 
between  the  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  schools  of 
Catholics  themselves.  He  was  bom  of  a  consular 
family  in  Camjkinia.  Of  his  early  history,  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  bring* 
ing  to  a  close  the  disputes  which  aros*  in  Northern 
Italy  alx>ut  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
(q.  v.).  On  the  death  of  Boniface  V.,  in  625.  be  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Rome  His  general  administration 
of  church  affairs  has  been  favourably  judged  by 
historians;  and  his  name  is  especially  conuected 
with  the  history  of  the  paschal  controversy  in 
Ireland,  and  with  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  But  his  itontificate  is  particularly  memor- 
able on  account  of  the  Monothelistic  heresy.  See 
MoNornBLisM.  H.  is  connected  therewith  rather 
negatively,  than  by  any  positive  participation,  in  the 
(Insemination  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  While 
the  controversy  was  yet  new  in  the  West,  Scrgius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  H.,  to  explain 
the  Monothelistic  doctrines  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  and  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  in  a  dis- 
pute which  really  did  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  H..  misled  it  is  alleged 
by  this  statement  of  Sergius,  consented,  and  even 
expressed  himself  in  language  which  would  amtear 
to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 
The  Catholic  historians,  however,  maintain  that  in 
thus  disclaiming  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  Christ, 
H.  merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two 
discordant  or  conflicting  wills,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt 
and  tinftd  human  will  opposed  to  the  divine  will, 
It  is  not  easy,  pcrluipa,  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
decree  of  tho  sixth  general  council,  in  which  H.  is 
anathematised  in  company  with  many  others,  of 
whose  heterodoxy  then;  can  be  no  doubt  But  the 
defenders  of  H.  reply,  that  although  tho  sixth 
council  certainly  does  include  H.  in  one  common 
condemnation  with  a  group  of  heretical  teachers, 
yet  the  explanation  appended  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  former,  viz.,  that  '  he  bad  not  by 
the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  authority  extinguished 
the  rising  flame  of  heresy,  but  by  neglecting  it, 
favoured  its  progress,'  clearly  alludes  to  the  error 
of  judgment  described  above,  by  which,  although 
himself  inrsonally  orthodox,  he  enjoined  silence 
on  the  controversy  at  a  time  when  a  more  far- 
sighted  ruler  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  inter- 
fere by  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration.  On  the 
whole,  they  maintain  that,  however  H.  may  by  his 
imprudent  silence  have  comj>roraised  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  he  did  not  put  forth  any  such  dog- 
matic declaration  as  can  fairly  lie  regarded,  whether 
by  Protestants  or  by  Gallicans,  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
inasmuch  as  that  doctrine  contemplates  the  pope 
as  '  speaking  from  the  apostolic  chair.'  H.  died  in 
638.  Some  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  Labbe's 
CoU.  Conciliorum,  vol.  in. 

HONOUR,  Acckftakcr  FOB,  a  phrase  used  in 
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HONOURABLE,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  AND  MOST  HONOURABLE-HOOD. 


the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  denote  that  a  stranger 
volunteers  to  accept  a  bill  out  of  resjiect  to  a  foreign 
jtarty  icnuing  the  hill  to  persona  tn  this  country, 
who  refuse  to  accept,  in  which  caw  the  stranger 
accvptinj.',  incur*  c*  rtain  responsibilities. 

HONOURABLE,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 
and  MOST  HONOURABLE;  titles  given  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Peers,  their  families,  and 
person*  holding  certain  public  situations.  A 
Marquis  or  Marchioness  is  styled  Most  Honour- 
able, a  Peer  (tenq>oral)  or  Peeress  of  a  lower 
grade,  whi  ther  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  is  Richt 
Honourable,  The  title  Right  Honourable  is  also 
l>estowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quises, and  their  wives ;  and  on  all  the  daughters 
of  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls ;  ami  Honourable 
on  the  y<»unger  sons  of  Earls,  and  all  the  children 
of  Viscounts  and  Barons.  Privy  Councillors,  the 
Lords  Mayor  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  .Scotland,  and  the  Ix>rd  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  are  also  entitled  to  the  prefix  Right 
Honourable  ;  and  Maids  of  Honour,  Lords  of 
Session,  the  Supremo  Judges  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  that  of  Honourable.  McmWra  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  Honourable  is  not 
prefixed  to  their  names,  are  distinguished  as  the 

'  Honourable  member  for  ,'  aud  the  East  Iudia 

Company  has  been  held  entitled  to  the  same  prefix. 
In  America,  the  characteristic  love  of  title  has  been 
shewn  in  the  practice  of  attaching  Honourable  to 
the  names  of  governors  of  states,  judges,  members 
of  congress,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

HONOURABLE  ORDINARIES,  in  Heraldry. 
8ee  ORbLNAKIM. 

HONOURS,  Military  and  Naval.  See 
Salctk* 

HONOURS  OF  WAR,  the  term  used  to  express 
the  privileges  allowed  to  a  garrison  surrendering, 
either  in  consideration  of  a  bravo  defence,  or  from 
some  other  cause.  Many  degrees  of  honour  may 
be  paid  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  according  to  the 
generosity  or  judgment  of  the  victorious  commander- 
in-chief.  In  Borne  cases,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  its  arms,  drums  Ix-ating,  colours 
flying,  kc.  ;  at  another  time,  the  conquered  force 
will  only  lie  permitted  to  advance  silently  to  the 
front  of  their  works,  there  to  ground  or  pile  arms, 
and  then,  facing  about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Occasionally,  the  capitulation  will 
provide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  their  arms 
and  warlike  stores  at  some  specified  spot,  and  then 
inarch  on  to  their  own  territory  on  parole  of  not 
serving  during  tho  existing  war  against  the  victors 
or  their  allies. 


HONTHEIM,  John  Nicholas  von,  was  lorn 
at  Treves  in  1701.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  his  native  city,  studied  canon  law  at 
Lou  vain  under  the  celebrated  Van  Espen,  and 
afterwards  taught  it  for  ten  years  at  Treves,  of 
which  see  he  became  coadjutor  in  1748,  with  the 
title  of  bishop  in  partibua  injideliutn.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  voluminous  works  on  the  history 
of  Treves,  // i*toria  Trerirtnsw  DijAomatica  (3  vols. 
foL.  1750),  and  I'nxiromti*  Hint.  Trevireiia'ut  (2 
voIr.  fol.,  1737).  But  his  literary  career  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  a  theological  essay,  which,  although 
with  very  mean  pretentions  to  learning,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  its  views,  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  theological  world.  The 
title  of  tli  is  work,  which  was  in  I-atin,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  is  *  On  the  State  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  legitimate  Authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,'  a  work  composed  with  a  view 
to  tho  reunion  of  Christian  sects.    Tho  name  of 


the  author  was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  the  work 
being  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Justinua 
Febronius  (a  name  said  to  be  taken  from  that 
of  H.'s  niece,  who  was  called  Justina  Febronia), 
whence  the  system  of  church  government  which 
the  work  propounds  has  been  called  Pebronianism 
(q.  v.).  His  scheme  may  l>e  described  as  a  very 
exaggerated  form  of  Gallicanism,  with  the  demo- 
cratic element  of  Congregationalism  superadded. 
The  work  immediately  after  its  appearance  was 
condemned  by  Clement  XII L,  as  well  as  by  many 
individual  bishops.  It  drew  forth  a  number  of 
replies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of 
Zaccaria  (1767)  and  Ballerini  (1768).  Pius  VL, 
in  1778,  required  from  H.  a  retractation  of  theae 
doctrines.  This  retractation,  however,  was  modified 
by  a  subsequent  Commentary,  published  at  Frank- 
furt in  1781,  to  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  pope. 
Cardinal  Oerdil  replied.  H  eventually  made  full 
submission  to  the  church.  He  died  in  his  90th 
year,  at  Montquinten  in  Luxemburg,  Septeml>er 
2,  1790.—  See  Men/el's  JWwere  Of^chichte  der 
Dtuttchm,  xL  456,  and  foil. 

HONVED  (Land -defenders),  the  name  given  in 
Hungary  under  the  earlier  kings  to  the  national 
champions.  With  the  disappearance  of  these,  the 
word  too  disappeared ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1848 
it  was  revived,  and  applied  first  to  those  Hungarian 
volunteers  despatched  to  the  south  against  the 
Servians,  and  subsequently,  when  the  war  with 
Austria  really  commenced,  to  the  whole  tiatriotic 
army.  Still,  in  common  parlance,  the  term  Honved 
is  used  only  with  reference  to  tho  Hungarian 
infantry. 

HOO'BLY,  a  town  of  Dharwar  (q.  v.),  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  stands  in  lat  15s  20'  N.,  and 
long.  7<V  13'  E.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  cotton -marts  in  tliat  section 
of  India.  A  good  road  lias  Wn  constructed  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  which  tho  raw  cotton  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  easdy  and  cheaply  transported 
for  shipment. 

HOOD,  Rodin,  the  hero  of  several  old  ballads 
and  traditionary  stories,  which  generally  represent 
him  as  an  outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of  a  gallant 
aud  generous  nature,  haunting  the  depths  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  and  of  Barnsdale 
Forest,  Yorkshire,  in  an  early  era  of  English  history, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  fix  in 
the  12th  century-  The  earliest  authentic  notice  of 
him  is  in  the  Vinon  of  Fieri  Plotttjhmnn,  a  poem 
dating  from  between  1355  and  1365 :  4  rhymes  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Randolph  Earl  of  Chester'  are 
there  alluded  to.  About  1495,  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
printed  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  Tht 
Lyitl  U*.«te  of  Robyn  Hood— apparently  a  series  of 
rude  jxipular  ballads  strung  together,  Wing  probably 
a  modi  heat  ion  of  the  4  rhymeB '  spoken  of  in  Piers 
Ploughman.  Thus  we  see  evidence  for  a  consider- 
able antiquity  to  the  ballads  commemorating  Robin 
H.,  a  collection  of  which  filled  two  little  volumes 
printed  by  Ritson  in  1795.  It  is  also  certain  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  o.,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread celebration  of  annual  rustic  sports  and 
masquerading*,  under  the  name  of  the  Rvt/in  Hood 
(jaincf,  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and  of 
his  companions,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Ac,  and 
of  his  sylvan  mistress,  Maid  Marian,  were  repre- 
sented. These  even  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  Reformers  had  some  difficulty  in  putting  them 
down.  In  the  ballads  and  the  games  alihe.  Robin 
was  always  exhibited  as  a  valiant  man  out  of  suits 
with  fortune,  giving  to  tho  poor  much  of  what 
ho  took  from  the  rich,  most  skilful  with  the  long 
bow  and  tho  quarter-staff,  and  almost  unfailingly 
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victorious  in  personal  encounters  with  whatsoever 
opponent. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
nch  a  hero,  wc  must  remark  that  ht8  grave  has  for 
ages  been  pointed  to  in  Kirklees  Park,  Yorkshire, 
marked  by  a  flat  stone  on  which  was  carve*!  a 
flowery  cross. 

While  there  could  be  little  donbt  that  some  such 
predatory  outlaw  as  Robin  H.  once  existed,  and 
that  ho  was  of  a  character  to  excite,  generally 
speaking,  tbe  affections  rather  than  the  reprohation 
of  the  jHxiplc,  there  was  a  sad  want  of  documentary 
evidence  regarding  him,  until  the  publication  of  a 
tract  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  18.52.  In  this 
brochure,  it  is,  first,  shewn  that  one  of  the  ballads 
represents  Robin  as  going,  by  the  invitation  of 
'  Edward  our  comely  king,'  to  meet  him  at  Notting- 
ham ;  as  there  accepting  service  with  his  majesty  ; 
and  as  accompanying  him  to  court;  where,  however, 
becoming  sick  almost  to  death  with  that  kind  of 
life,  ho  diil  not  remain  above  15  months;  after 
which  he  retired,  and  resumed  his  wonted  free  and 
jovial  life  in  the  forest.  Mr  Hunter  then  proceeds 
to  shew  that  King  Edward  II.  in  1323  made  a  pro- 
gress through  the  western  »"d  midland  counties,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  came  (November  9)  to  Not- 
tingham ;  that  in  the  exchequer  accounts  between 
March  ami  November  of  the  ensuing  year,  among 
the  nanva  of  24  'porteurs'  of  the  king,  to  whom 
washes  were  paid,  occur  those  of  4  Robyn  and  Symon 
Hod  ;'  and  that  finally,  at  the  latter  date  occurs  an 
entry — '  Robyn  Hod,  heretofore  one  of  the  porteurs, 
because  he  could  no  longer  work,  received  as  a  gift, 
by  command,  lis. ;'  the  name  from  this  time  anj>ear- 
ing  no  more,  Mr  Hunter  likewise  ascertained  that, 
at  a  date  six  years  antecedent  to  the  royal  progress 
above  mentioned,  the  name  of  '  Roljcrtus  Hood '  is 
found  in  tho  court-rolls  of  tho  manor  of  Wakefield, 
as  that  of  defender  in  a  suit  regarding  a  small  piece 
of  lamb  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  Robin 
H.  lived  and  acted  as  the  ballads  represent  him 
Only  a  few  years  before  the  era  of  l'iers  Ploughman, 
and  really  passed  from  wild  forest  life  into  the  royal 
service  for  a  brief  space — an  adventure  which  might 
Appear  as  the  most  iucredible  attributed  to  him,  if 
we  did  not  know  something  of  the  whimsical  and 
puerile  character  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  such 
that  he  did  not  disdain  occasionally  to  seek  amuse- 
ment iu  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  his  servants. 
Mr  Hunter  further  deemed  it  likely  that  H.  was  one 
of  the  yeomen  who  joined  the  discontented  barons 
under  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  were  ruined  by 
the  failure  of  their  enterprise.  If  so,  his  life  in  the 
forest  might  be  rather  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  than 
a  practice  of  simplo  rapine ;  and  hence  it  might,  iu 
some  measure,  arise  that  the  'gests'  of  Robin  H. 
became  the  subject  of  so  much  romantic  and  affec- 
tionate sentiment  on  the  jxart  of  the  community. 

HOOD,  Thomas,  was  born  in  London  in  1798, 
and  after  leaving  school  was  placed  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  Russian  merchant,  but  his  health 
failing,  he  was  seut  to  Dundee.  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  to  learn 
the  art  of  engraving  with  his  uncle.  In  1821,  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  whifh  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  its  duties  and  an  extensive  literary  acquaint- 
ance. His  first  separate  publication  was  entitled 
Od's  and  Addresses  to  Great  I'cojtU.  He  published 
Whim*  and  Oddities  in  182'?,  of  which  a  second  and 
tSird  series  apj^oarwd  during  the  two  following 
years.  In  1829,  he  commenced  The  Comic  Annual, 
and  continued  it  for  nine  years.  Ho  edited  The 
Gem  for  one  year,  contributing  to  its  pages  his 
striking  poem  entitled  Eugene  A  ram's  Dream,  In 
1831,  he  went  to  reside  at  Wan  stead  in  Essex,  where 


he  wrote  his  novel  of  Tylney  Hall ;  but  j>ecuniary 
difficulties  8U{*ervening,  ho  returned  to  London  in 
lSSfi.  Iu  1838,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
Hood's  Otrn,  to  which  bis  portrait  was  attached. 
Health  failing  al>ont  this  time,  he  went  to  reside  on 
the  continent,  and  remained  six  years.  In  1839, 
|  he  published  Up  the  lihine,  the  idea  of  which  was 
taken  from  Humphry  Clinker.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  Ix-came  the  editor  of  The,  Kete  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  on  his  withdrawal  from  its  manage- 
ment in  1843,  he  published  Whimsicalities,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  contributions  to  that  serial.  In  1844, 
he  started  Hood s  Magazine,  and  contributed  to  its 
pages  till  within  a  month  of  his  death.  During  his 
last  illness.  Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  on  lum  a 
I  pension  of  £100  a  year,  which  was  transferred  to  his 
1  wife.  He  tbed  on  the  3d  May  1845,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Comjwre  Memorial* 
of  Thomas  Ho-xl,  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited 
by  his  Daught>r,  wilh  a  Preface  awl  Xot*s  by  hit 
Son  (2  vols.  1860). 

H.  takes  a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as 
a  serious  jioct.  Ho  is  great  at  once  in  comedy  and 
|>athi>«,  and  he  sometimes  curiously  mingles  and 
comhiucfl  Iwth.  As  a  punster,  he  was  supreme  :  he 
connects  far-separated  words  aud  ideas  by  the  most 
subtle  analogies,  and  sends  them  loose.  Much  of  his 
comedy,  however,  is  verbal  and  shallow,  aud  will 
be  soon  forgotten.  It  is  as  a  |*»et  that  1L  will  be 
rememlx?red.  His  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  and  Bridge  of  Si  glut,  are  among  the  most 
perfect  poems  of  their  kind  in  the  English  lauguage. 

HOOD,  Viscocst  (S.vmckl  Hoon),  English 
admiral,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hood,  vicar 
of  Thorncombe,  Devonshire,  at  which  place  he  was 
bom,  1724.  At  16,  he.  entered  the  royal  navy, 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  post-captain  in 
17i>G.  In  1739,  being  in  command  of  the  Vtsinl, 
32  guns,  he  engaged  a  French  50-gun  ship,  which 
he  took  after  a  desperate  action  of  four  hours.  In 
1777,  ho  was  made  commissioner  of  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  and  next  year  received  a  baronetcy.  He 
was  then  made  rear-admiral,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  reinforce  Rodney,  and  commanded 
a  division  iu  the  engagement  with  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  April  12,  1782.  He  was  made  a  j>eer  of 
Ireland  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hood.  In  1793, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  aud  took  possession  of  the  }>ort  of 
Toulon ;  but  the  French  Republican  army,  in 
great  force,  compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  after 
destroying  or  carrying  away  tho  principal  part  of 
the  shipping,  tiring  the  arsenal  and  public  stores. 
He  then  sailed  for  Corsica,  which,  after  a  cam- 
paign, he  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1796,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount 
of  Great  Britain,  and  made  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  died  at  Bath,  January  27,  1816. 
— His  younger  brother,  Alexander  Hood,  served 
as  rear-admiral  under  Lord  Howe,  was  second  in 
command  at  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  1st  June 

1794,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  iu 

1795,  and  was  made,  in  1796,  Baron,  and  iu  1801, 
Viscount  Bridport    He  died  in  1814. 

HOOD-MOULDING.   See  Deipstonb. 

HOOFS.  (See  Horsy  Tissues.)  The  healthy 
|  soundness  of  the  horse's  foot  is  mainly  preserved 
by  permitting  it  to  grow  uninjured  by  the  rasp 
and  knife  (see  Horsk  suoeinu),  whilst  its  tough- 
ness is  secured,  aud  undue  dryness  and  evaporation 
prevented,  by  smearing  daily  the  crust,  sole,  and 
frog  with  a  little  glycerine,  or  a  mixture  made 
by  "melting  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of 
tar,  honey,  bees'- wax,  ami  glycerine,  with  a  ]»ound 
of  lard.   Softness  and  brittleness  of  the  hoof,  which 
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are  fruitful  source*  of  cracks  and  Corns  (q.  v.),  may   humour,  and  wonderful  powers  of  improvisation, 

lie  remedied  by  the  regular  use  of  such  dressings,  ]  made  him  the  delight  of  society ;  aud  having 
by  placing  the  feet  for  several  hours  daily  in  thick  i  pleased  the  Prince  Regent  by  his  feats  of  mimicry, 
woollen  swahs,  kept  cool  and  moist  by  frequent  he  was  appointed  (1813)  accountant-general  and 
applications  of  cola  water,  and  by  eucouragiug  a  1  treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a  salary  and  allow- 
more  healthy  growth  of  horu  by  occasional  mi  hi  ances  amounting  to  nearly  £2000  a  year.  These 
blisters  nmud  the  coronary  band.  Cracks,  or  sand-  offices  he  held  till  1818,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
cracks,  as  they  are  termed,  mostly  occur  amongst  considerable  deficiency  in  the  military  chest  caused 
horses  much  upou  the  road,  cause  lameness,  and  him  to  lie  arrested  and  seut  to  England,  and  his 
constitute  unsoundness.  When  serious  and  recent,  effects  seized  ami  sold.  The  peculation,  it  after- 
poulticing,  thinning  away  of  the  crust  about  the  wards  appeared,  had  been  committed  by  his  deputy, 
crack,  and  ]>erfect  rest,  are  essential.  After  the  who  destroyed  himself.  On  obtaining  his  liberty, 
earlier  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed,  a  hot  •  H.  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers 
iron  should  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  crack,  and  magazines,  aud  on  the  establishment  of  the 
both  above  and  below,  so  as  to  separate  the  diseased  |  John  Bull,  weekly  Tory  newspa|>er,  in  1820,  ha 
from  the  sound  horn.  Waxed  thread  or  fine  wire  .  was  appointed  its  editor.  From  his  connection 
should  be  wound  round  the  hoof,  and  a  sound  |  with  this  bold,  clever,  and,  at  that  time,  virulent 
growth  of  horn  stimulated  by  a  blister  round  the  1  print,  he  derived,  during  its  prosperous  state, 
coronet.  The  horse's  hoofs  are  too  hard  and  coarse  ,  fully  £2000  a  year.  In  August  1823,  for  his  debt 
to  be  employed  lor  the  making  of  the  better  claws  to  the  government,  amounting  to  about  £12,000, 
of  combs  and  buttons,  for  which  purpose  the  hoofs  he  was  arrested  under  an  Exchequer  writ,  and 
of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  nearly  £5000,  are  annually  his  property  BohL  He  remained  within  the  Rules 
imported.  They  are,  however,  largely  mu-d  by  of  the  King's  Bench  til!  May  1825,  when  ha 
manufacturers  of  prussiato  of  i»tash  and  artificial  was  released  from  custody.  In  1S24  apjieared,  in 
manures.  I  3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  series  of  his  Sayintjt  and 

HOOFT,  Pikter,  a  Dutch  historian  and  poet,  !  /*>'"tf*.  which  yielded  him  £2000.  A  second  series 
was  born  at  Amsterdam.  Kith  March  1581.  studied   followed  in  1825,  and  a  third  in  1828,  for  each  of 


at  I^-vden,  and  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  May  21.  1647. 
The  chief  historical  works  of  H.  arc  Iftt  Lrtvn 
van  Konin.j  H-ndrik  IV.  (Amst  1C26-1052>.  and 
XedrrlamUhe  Jfi*torien  (2  vols.  Amst  1642  1654  ; 
most  recent  editiou,  1820—1823).  The  latter  of 
these  is  still  of  the  greatest  value,  aud  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  classics  of  Dutch  literature.  H. 
also  translated  Tacitus  into  Dutch.     As  a  pott. 


which  ho  received  1000  guineas.  Several  other 
three-volumed  novels  were  published  by  him  in 
rapid  succession,  such  as  Maxwell,  1830;  Lore  and 
Pridr,  1833 ;  Gillrrt  (Jurney,  which  Contains  a  sort 
of  autobiography  of  himself,  1835;  Jack  Bmg, 
1837;  Birth*,  Death*,  an»l  Marriott,  1S.W ;  Guney 
Married,  1839  ;  Ac    He  died  August  24,  1841. 

HOOK.  Rev.  Walter  Farqcitar,  D.D.,  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hook,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  born 
at  Worcester  about  the  beginning  of  the  ceutury, 


his  Minnedljte  have  not  been  sum-iased,  if  even 

equalled,  its  sj>ccinieus  of  the  light  Anacreontic  al„l  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where  he 

muse.    His  L-  ttrr»  were  published  by  Huydeeoopor  graduated  in  1821.    After  holding  some  minor  pre- 

in  1738.    II.  has  exercised  an  important  influence  foments  in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 

on  the  development  of  the  1  )utch  language.  Leeds  in  1 837,  and  a  few  years  ago  Dean  of  Chichester. 

HOO  (  JHLY,  a  river  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  formed.  The  English  Church  does  not  possess  a  more  zealous 
n  lat  23  25  N.,  and  long.  88°  22'  Ii,  by  the  «r  laborious  son.  In  1854},  Dr  I/ongley,  Bishop  of 
unction  of  the  first  two  offsets  of  the  Ganges,  Ripon,  on  taking  leave  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
he  Bha-nrutti  and  the  Jellinghi.  From  the  point  "tated  that  twenty  churches  ha«l  Wen  built  in 
n  question,  the  stream,  strictly  so  called,  is  125  Leeds  through  the  exertions  of  Dr  H.,  while  school- 
miles  long  ;  tho  estuary,  as  far  as  Saugor  Roads,  riwtna  had  twen  provided  for  more  than  10,000 
measuring  35  miles  more.    Of  all  the  channels  by  children.   H.  is  also  an  author  of  very  considerable 


which  the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  the  H.  is  tb 
must  available  for  navigation.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tide  is  felt  nearly  up  to  Chandernagore,  17 
miles  above   Calcutta.     During  the  south-west 


merit  Among  his  works  are — An  Ecdeeiatfical 
BUxjrapfift,  containing  the  I/we*  of  Ancient  Father* 
and  Modern  Divine*  (8  vols.  Lond.  1845—1852),  A 
Church  Dictionary  (8th  ed.  1859),  Sermon*  mga+JiUd 


the   H.  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  1>V  the  Miracle*  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J<*u* 


known  as  '  The  Bore'  (q.v.).  Up  to  Calcutta, 
the  draught  is  seldom  less  than  17  feet ;  but  the 


Vhri*t  (2  vols,  1847).  On  the  Mean*  of  Rendering 
more  Effectual  the  Education  of  the  People  (10th 
bottom  is  said  to  be  silting  up.    At  its  entrance,  «L  1851),  and  Live*  of  the  Archbishop*  of  Canterbury 
too,  the  H.  is  much  encumbered  with  shoals.  |  (2  vols.  1861). 

HOOKAH.    Sec  Pipe, 

HOOKE,  Rohert,  an  English  natural  pbilos- 


HOOOHLY,  a  city  of  Bengal  Proper,  stands  on 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  nver  Hooghly, 

27  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  22*  54'  N.,  and  ophcr,  born  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  18, 
long.  88°  22*  E.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  12,000  i(;35,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
inhabitants.  Here  is  a  college  for  English  and  Christ-Church,  Oxford.  In  1062  he  was  api*>iuted 
Asiatic  literature,  which  owes  its  existence  maiidy  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
to  the  munificence  of  a  native ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  establishment  arc  several  schools. — The 
district  of  Hooghly  contains  2089  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,520,840. 

HOOK,  Theodore  Edward,  a  celebrated  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 22,  17S8,  and  educated  at  Harrow.    In  1805.  at  as  the  greatest  of  phil 
tho  age  of  17,  he  produced  an  operatic  farce  called  wonderful   sagacity,  nay, 


in  1677  became  its  secretary;  in  1664,  professor 
of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London ;  and  in 
1666,  surveyor  for  the  city  of  London,  a  most 
lucrative  appointment  He  died  at  Gresham  College, 
March  3,  1703.  H.  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
inventive  genius,  and  has  justly  been  considered 

phical  mechanics  ;  the 
almost    intuition,  he 

the  Soldier*  Return,  which  was  very  successful  ;  shewed  in  deducing  correct  general  laws  from 
and  between  that  year  and  1811,  he  wrote  twelve  meagre  premises,  has  never  before  or  since  been 
other  operatic  pieces  and  farces,  all  of  which  M-ere  !  equalled.  There  was  no  important  invention  by  any 
popular  at  the  time.    His  ready  wit,  sparkling  i  philosopher  of  that  time  which  was  not  in  part 
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anticipate*!  by  Hooke.  His  theory  of  gravitation 
subsequently  formed  part  of  Newton's  ;  he  anti- 
cipate* 1  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  constrained  motions 
of  planets.  Among  his  own  completed  discoveries 
are,  the  law  of  the  extension  and  compression  of 
elastic  bodies,  'ut  tensio  sic  ris ;'  the  simplest  theory 
of  the  arch  ;  the  balance- spring  of  watches  and  the 
anchor-csca pement  clocks ;  the  permanency  of  the 
teini>erature  of  boiling  water.  The  quadrant,  tele- 
scoiw*.  and  microscope  are  also  materially  indebted 
to  him. 

HOOKER,  Richard,  author  of  the  Books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  aud  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  English  theologians,  was  U»rn  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  or  its  nci^Mxnirhood,  about  the  year  1554. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  *  quick  appre- 
hension of  many  j<crplext  parts  of  learning,'  aud 
attruct<-d  the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
through  whoso  influence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
about  his  15th  year.  He  was  placed  at  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Ho  was  advanced  first  to  the 
dignity  oi  scholar,  and  then  of  fellow  of  his  college. 
After  'about  three  years' residence  in  his  college  as 
fellow,  he  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  ere  long 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross.  Hither 
all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  church  found 
their  way  in  the  16th  ceutury.  To  H.,  however, 
the  trial  of  such  a  public  appearance  was  evidently 
considerable,  according  to  Walton's  account ;  and 
the  more  as  the  weather  proved  very  unfavourable 
for  his  journey ;  '  but  a  warm  l*d  and  rest,  and 
drink  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs  Church' 
man,  and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it, 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day,  which 
waaon  or  about  the  year  1581.'  Mrs  Churchman's 
kindness  proved  too  much  for  the  simple-minded 
theologian.  He  was  led,  evidently  without  due 
consideration,  into  a  marriage  with  her  daughter. 
This  marriage  of  H.,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  far 
from  proving  a  source  of  happiness— a  result  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  exjiected  from  its  com- 
mencement. Walton's  description  of  the  visit  of 
his  two  old  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George 
Cranmer,  and  'Richard  called  to  rock  the  cradle' 
from  their  company,  is  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  this  fine  old  writer.  The  visit 
was  made  to  Draytou-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  1L  had  settled  in  1584,  as  a  country 
priest,  after  his  marriage.  He  was  transferred  ere 
long  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  here  he  was 
plunged  into  the  controversy  with  Puritanism,  out 
of  which  his  great  work  arose.  Trovers,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Elizaliethan  Puritans,  was 
his  colleague  in  the  Temple.  Travers  was  the  more 
attractive  and  popular  orator,  if  the  less  profound 
thinker.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
congregation  '  ebbed  in  the  forenoon,'  b  uller  tells  us, 
*  and  Mowed  in  the  afternoon.'  4  Pure  Canterbury' 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  morning,  *  Geneva'  in  the 
afternoon.  H.  soon  tired  of  tho  contention  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  to 
his  ministry.  Ho  accordingly  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  presented  him,  in  the  year  1591,  to  the 
rectorv  of  Boscnra,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and 
six  miles  from  that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  four 
years,  busily  employed  with  his  great  work,  which 
his  experience  in  the  Temple  probably  prompted. 
The  first  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
appeared  in  1594.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Bishopshorno,  near  Canter- 
bury, where  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Polity.  The  remaining  three  liooks  were  posthumous. 
About  the  year  1600,*m  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  he 


caught  cold  in  his  passage  from  London  to  Graves  - 
eud,  and  gradually  sunk  under  the  weakness  which 

followed. 

H.  will  always  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious thinkers  and  writers,  not  only  in  English 
theology,  but  in  English  literature.  He  is  alike 
comprehensive  and  profound,  tranquil  and  eloquent, 
He  is  sjicculative  without  mysticism,  and  earnest 
without  declamation.  He  searches  all  the  depths 
and  rises  to  all  the  heights  of  his  subject,  without 
ever  forgetting  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  or 
breaking  the  charm  of  catholic  association  that  binds 
all  its  parts  together.  More  than  anything,  he  is 
wis©  and  judicious  in  the  highest  seuse  of  that 
word ;  and  it  is  the  light  of  lofty  and  calm  wisdom, 
shining  through  his  ]>ages,  that  continue  to  make 
them  a  delightful  and  excellent  study,  when  most 
of  the  contemporary  theological  works  are  forgotten. 

HOOKER,  Sir  William  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  a 
celebrated  English  botanist,  was  born  at  Norwich 
in  17S5.  He  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  a 
mercantile  life,  but  bis  natural  love  of  botany 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  department 
of  natural  history.  His  first  work  was  a  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  1811,  which  attained  such 
jiopularity  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  1813.  From  that  timo  to  the  present,  he  has 
been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  tho  publication 
of  botanical  works,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
for  a  full  enumeration  in  this  article.  His  inves- 
tigations on  the  British  Jungermannise  and  Mosses 
led  to  his  ap)>ointment  to  the  chair  of  botany  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  lectured  with 
great  success  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship on  being  chosen  director  of  tho  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  an  office  which  he  still  fills  iu 
a  most  efficient  manner.  Those  only  who  recol- 
lect the  state  in  which  these  Gardens  were  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  his 
management  His  name  is  enrolled  in  the.  lists 
of  all  the  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  he  was  knighted  in  1836,  on  account  of  his  high 
scientific  acquirements.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  his  works:  1.  Monograph  of 
the  British  Jungernuinnia:  (1812— 1S16)  ;  2.  Museo- 
logia  Britannia,  containing  the  mosses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1818) ;  3.  Musci  Esotiei  (2  vols. 
1818—1820} ;  4.  Flora  Seotka  (1821) ;  5.  The  Exotic 
Flora  (3  vols.  1823-  1827);  6.  Icones  Filieum  (in 
association  with  Or  Grcville),  (2  vols.  fol.  1826 — 
1837) ;  7.  The  British  Flora  (1830),  a  work  that 
has  gone  through  seven  editions ;  8.  Flora  Boreali- 
Aniericana,  the  Botany  of  the  Nortiwm  Paris  of 
British  America  (2  vols.  4to,  1829—1840)  ;  9.  Illus- 
trations of  the  Genera  of  Ferns  (1838—1842)  ;  10.  A 
Century  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  (4to,  1848) ;  11.  The 
Botany  of  Captain  Beechy's  Voyages  to  t/ie  Pacific 
and  Behring's  Straits  (in  conjunction  with  Dr 
Walker  Arnott),  (1831-1841);  12.  The  Victoria 
Regia;  13.  Icones  Plantarum  (10  vols.  1837—1860)  j 
14.  British  Ferns  (1862) ;  15.  Garden  Ferns  (1862). 

HOOKER,  Joseph  Daltox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  dis- 
tinguished  living  botanist,  was  l«>rn  at  Glasgow  in 
1816,  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker  (q.  v.).  He  was  educated  for  tho 
medical  profession,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow ;  accompanied  the  antarctic 
expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross  in  1839,  nominally 
as  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Erebus,  but  in  reality 
to  study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  l>e  explored. 
In  the  year  1848,  he  started  on  another  expedition 
with  the  view  of  investigating  a  tropical  flora,  and 
spent  about  three  years  in  examining  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.     He  returned  to 
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England  in  1851,  and  shortly  afterwards  published 
Lis  Himalayan  Journal*,  in  two  volumes,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  w-ientitic  information  on 
natural  history.  pliyic.il  geography,  and  meteor- 
ology. The  botanical  c««!l»-ctiona  he  made  in 
India  win-  very  valuable,  the  combined  Herbaria 
of  his  fellow-traveller,  Dr  Thomson,  and  himself, 
embracing  nearly  7<*H)  species  of  plants,  including 
an  immense,  number  of  duplicates  ;  and  the  rnimltt 
of  new  plant*  -especially  of  Rhododendrons — that 
have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition,  is  very  considerable. 
He  is  assistant  to  his  father  at  Kew,  and  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  Royal  Society.  Besides 
various  lmp'riant  papers  in  the  Trati*actfon*  of 
the  Linna-an  and  other  learned  societies,  he  has 
published  tin-  following  botanical  works  :  (1.)  Th», 
Jlotmoj  of  Sir  Jam™  Pom'*  Antarctic  Voi/ag?, 
including  three  separate  works  -viz.,  The  Flora 
of  Xcw  Ztafnnd,  'I he  Flora  if  Tasmania,  and  Tlit 
Flora  nf  Lord  Auckland1*  /glands;  (2.)  Illustra- 
tion* of  Sil.Liin  Jfitiudayin  Plant*;  and  (.'$.)  The 
Hhodoiltn/lrovx  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  No  one 
since  Humboldt  has  done  so  much  as  the  subject 
of  this  notice  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  tho 
geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

HOOKS  AND  EYES.  These  small  articles  are 
largely  used  in  millinery  for  dress-fasteners,  and 
nre  of  great  utility.  Formerly,  they  were  made  by 
hand,  the  wire  of  which  they  are  formed  lieing 
bent  into  the  proper  shape  with  pliers ;  now,  how- 
ever, they  are  entirely  made  by  machines  of  great 
simplicity  and  beauty.  With  ft  pair  of  them  it  is 
possible  to  make  204)  hooks,  and  the  same  number 
of  eyes,  in  one  minute.  Tho  operations  of  the 
machines  are,  first,  to  draw  the  wire  forward  from 
the  supplying  reel,  then  cut  off  the  length  required 
for  book  or  eye,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  sinker 
then  descends  and  forces  it  into  a  slot,  by  which 
it  is  lient,  and  two  projecting  cams,  acting  at  the 
name  time  on  the  two  ends,  Itend  them  over  so 
as  to  form  the  lateral  loops  used  for  sewing  the 
hook  or  eye  to  the  garment ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
the  hook,  it  is  passed  under  another  sinker,  which 

forces  the  doubled  wire 
into  another  slot,  and 
forms  the  hook  part :  one 
side  of  the  slot,  being 
movable,  is  made  to  strike 
the  bent  jKirtion  of  the 
hook  sufficiently  to  flatten 
it  It  is  then  complete, 
and  drops  out,  to  make 
room  for  another. 

HOOKSQUID,  the 
name  commonly  given  to 
cephalopod  molluscs  of 
the  genera  OnyrJioteuthis 
and  Fnojdotcut/tia,  allied 
to  the  common  squids  or 
Calamarie*  (q.  v.),  but 
having  the  eyes  destitute 
of  any  covering  of  skin. 
Tho  arms  have  two  rows 
of  suckers  ;  the  tentacles 
much  exceed  them  in 
length,  and  are  furnished 
with  hooks  at  their 
extremities.  Hook-squids 
are  found  in  the  Sargasso 
Huad,  Arms,  and  Tentacles  Sea,  in  the  Polynesian 
of  Hook -squid.  Seas,  Ac.   They  are  much 

dreaded  by  swimmers  and 
divers,  Wing  often  of  large  size— sometimes  six  feet 
long  or  more— whilst  their  hooks,  their  many  - 
412 


their  very  numerous  suckers,  and  their  strong,  sharp 
mandibk-s,  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  most 
formidable  monsters  of  the  deep. 

HOOP  ASH.    See  Nettle-trxe. 

HOOl'KK,  Jon.v,  an  English  prelate  and  martyr, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and  educated 
at  <  )xford.  By  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  tier- 
man  Reformers,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  and  about  1544)  he  went  to 
the  continent,  and  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI..  in  1547,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  preacher  in  I»nd<>n.  In 
1550,  be  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but 
his  objections  to  wearing  the  Episcopal  vestments 
caused  some  delay  in  his  consecration.  In  1552,  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  eominsndam. 
On  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign,  in  1553,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  for 
18  months,  l>eing  frequently  examined  before  the 
council ;  hut  continuing  firm  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Gloucester,  February  9,  1555.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and  controversial 
treatises. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  or  PERTUSSIS,  is  an 
infectious,  and  sometimes  epidemic  disease,  mostly 
,  attacking  children,  es|>eciaUy  in  the  spring  and 
■  autumn.  Its  earliest  symptoms,  which  usually 
j  apjiear  five  or  six  days  after  exposure  to  infection, 
i  are  those  of  a  commou  cold,  as  hoarseness,  a  watery 
;  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  oppression  of  the 
'  chest,  a  short  dry  cough,  and  more  or  leas  feverish- 
ness.  This  stage,  which  is  called  the  catarrhal,  lasts 
a  week  or  ten  tlavs,  when  the  fever  remits,  and  the 
cough  begins  to  tie  followed  by  the  jK-culiar  whoop 
which  characterises  the  disease,  and  whjch  is  caused 
bv  the  inspiration  of  air  through  the  contracted 
cleft  of  the  glottis.  See  Larynx.  The  disorder  may 
now  lie  regarded  as  fully  developed,  and  consist* 
of  paroxysms  of  severe  coughing,  which  usually 
terminate  in  the  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  or 
in  vomiting.  During  the  fit  of  coughing,  the  face 
becomes  red  or  livid,  the  eyes  project,  and  the  chdd 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support. 
These  paroxysms  occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  but 
usually  about  every  two  hours,  and  between  theta 
the  chdd  returns  to  his  play,  takes  his  food  with 
good  appetite,  and  exhibits  little  or  no  sign  of  ill- 
ness. The  disease  reaches  its  height  at  aiiout  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  after  which  the  paroxysms 
diminish  iu  frequency,  and  the  patient  shews  signs 
of  improvement.  The  second  stage  may  last  from 
two  to  eight  weeks,  and  is  succeeded  by  what  may 
be  termed  the  convalescent  stage,  the  duration  of 
which  is  very  variable. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  seldom  occur 
more,  than  once  in  a  lifetime ;  and  hence  it  pro!«ably 
is  that,  as  few  children  esca|ie  it,  it  is  coinjiaratively 
rarely  noticed  in  adults.  Morbid  anatomy  has  failed 
to  throw  any  direct  light  upon  its  special  seat. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  cases 
of  hooping-cough  has  not  lieen  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, but  when  there  is  a  severe  epidemic,  the 
mortality  due  to  this  disease  is  often  very  great ; 
the  deaths,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
occur  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  This  mortality 
is,  in  reality,  due  rather  to  the  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  (or  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  which 
are  frequent  complications  of  hoopiug-cough,  than 
to  the  disease  itself. 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  as  long  as  it  is 
uncomplicated  or  simple,  should  not  be  med<UcKome. 
Nothing  that  can  be  prescribed  in  the  early  stages 
will  cheek  its  natural  course,  and  the  object  of  the 
physician  should  be  to  warn!  of!  complications, 
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and  to  conduct  the  disease  safely  to  its  natur.il 
termination.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  and 
unstimulating  farinaceous  matters.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  moderately  ojten.  If  the  weather  is 
cold,  the  child  should  he  kept  in  the  house  with  the 
temperature  of  the  room  at  about  GO".  A  grain, 
or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Slight  counter-irritants 
may  also  Iks  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest ; 
K'jche's  Embrocation,  which  consists  of  olive  od, 
with  half  its  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amlier, 
is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  is 
so  serviceable  in  the  last  or  convalescent  stage  as 
change  of  air,  often  even  when  from  a  pure  to  a 
comparatively  impure  atmosphere ;  and  next  to 
this,  the  internal  use  of  a  solution  of  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  (see  Hydrogen,  Binoxipe  of)  seems 
most  worthy  of  trial. 

HOO'POE  {Upupa),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
ItueMorea,  tribe  Taiuirottres,  and  family  Upupiihr. 
To  this  family  are  referred  also  the  genera  Pro- 
merojw,  Epimachu*  (Plume-birds),  &c\.  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  Australia,  and 
Africa,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  magni- 
ficence of  plumage.  In  the  whole  family,  the  bill 
is  long  and  slender,  the  wings  of  moderate  size  or 
short,  the  legs  short,  the  toes  long,  and  the  claws 
strong  and  curved.  There  are  among  them,  how- 
ever, great  diversities,  which  have  led  sonic  to  divide 
them  into  two  lamUies,  Vpupuin  and  I'rotneropidce. 
The  genus  Promerops  and  its  nearer  allies  have 
a  close  relation  to  the  Meliplui<ju.la:t  which  they 
resemble  in  partly  feeding  on  the  sweet  juices  of 
plants,  in  order  to  which  the  tongue  is  extensile 
and  divided  at  the  tip.  The  hoopoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
crow  family,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the 
choughs,  and  some  points  of  resemblance  even  to 
hornbills.    The  tongue  is  short,  and  not  extensile. 


HOOPS.    See  Crinoline. 

HOORX,  a  decaying  town  and  seaport  of  tho 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  ia 
agieeably  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  20 
miles  north-north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  ita 
province ;  but,  like  all  the  towns  of  North  Holland 
j  situated  on  the  Zuiiler  Zee,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off 
in  trade  and  prosperity.  There  are  at  H.  extensive 
markets  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  fishing  and 
commerce  an;  earned  on  to  some  extent.  Here  the 
large  nets  for  herring-fishing  were  invented.  Pop. 
8670. 

HOP  [HumuluA  lupulnt),  a  perennial  di<vcioua 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Vnnnahinacrce  (q.  v.),  the 
only  species  of  its  genus.  It  has  long  rough  twining 
stems,  and  stalked  3 — 5-lobed  rough  leaves,  and  ia 
a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  foliage. 
The  male  flowers  grow  in  loose  branching  axillary 
panicles,  ami  consist  of  five  stamens  surrounded 
by  a  5-lobed  perianth.  The  female  flowers  are  in 
rtnbiU*,  or  cones,  with  large  j»ersistent,  concave, 
entire  scales,  which  enlarge  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
The  part  of  the  hop  so  much  used  in  brewing,  and 


Hoopoe  (Upupa  cpopt). 

The  Common  H.  ( U.  tpopA  is  an  African  bird,  a 
summer  visitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  found  also 
in  some  jtarts  of  Asia  ;  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Britain,  although  sometimes  seen  in  autumn, 
very  seldom  breeding  in  any  part  of  the  island.  It 
is  about  the  size  ofa  missel -thrush  ;  its  plumage 
exhibits  a  tine  mixture  of  white,  bulf,  and  black  ; 
ami  it  has  a  large  crest  of  two  parallel  rows  of 
feathers.  The  H.  derives  its  name  from  its  very 
frequent  utterance  of  a  low  soft  sound  resembling 
the  syllable  hoop. 


Hop  (ITumuliu  lupultu). 

sold  under  the  name  of  hops  (q.  v.),  is  the  ripened 
cone  of  the  female  plant  Female  plants  alone, 
therefore,  are  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  being  enough  if  a  few  male  plants  are  scattered 
over  a  field. 

The  oil  of  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  narcotic  ; 
and  henco  the  value  of  pillows  stuffed  with  hopa 
in  cases  of  mania,  sleeplessness,  Ac.  The  bitter 
principle  is  not  narcotic,  but  it  is  tonic.  The 
oil  and  bitter  principle  combine  to  make  hops 
more  useful  than  chamomile,  gentian,  or  any  other 
bitter,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  and  hence  the 
medicinal  value  of  extra hoppd  or  hitt<  r  in-er.  Tht> 

I  tannic  acid  contained  in  the  strobiles  also  adds 
to  tho  value  of  hops,  and  particularly  as  causing 
the  precipitation  of  vegetable  mucilage,  and  conse- 
quently the  clearing  of  beer.  The  hop  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  garden  plants  of 
the  Romans,  who,  it  appears,  ate  the  young  shoots 
as  we  eat  asparagus  ;  ami,  in  fact  many  country 
people  in  England  do  the  same  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  some  parti  of  Asia, 
a  doubtful  native  of  Britain  and  of  North  America. 

1  It  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
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England  tlian  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  also  to 
•  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders, 
and  Southern  Russia,  and  now  successfully  in  North 
America  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  did  not  lteeomo  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  For 
some  time  after  hops  began  to  lie  used  in  brewing, 
a  strung  prejudice  existed  against  the  innovation  ; 
and  parliament  was  petitioned  against  hops,  as  'a 
wicked  weed,  tliat  would  Bpoil  the  taste  of  the 
drink,  and  endanger  the  peopW  About  50,000 
acres  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hojts, 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  | 
and  Hants  ;  the  two  former  counties  producing  the 
best  hops  in  the  world.  Fields  of  hops  are  to  be 
seen  as  far  north  as  Nottinghamshire. 

The  hop  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  its  growth 
lis  promoted  by  the  liberal  application  l>oth  of  organic 
and  mineral  manures  ;  although  excessive  manuring 
is  prejudicial.  It  spread  rapidly  underground  by 
its  roots,  and  is  not  easily  extirpated  where  it  has 
oni-e  been  introduced.  It  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  usuallv  grow  for  a 
year  in  a  nursery  before  being  planted  out  In  the 
plantations,  they  are  generally  placed  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  at  distances  of  from  six  to  nine  feet 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  fastening  the  stems  to 
the  poles  when  they  begin  to  shoot  setting  up 
any  that  may  be  blown  down,  Ac.  The  stalks,  or 
bines,  are  token  down  from  the  poles  after  the  hop- 
picking,  and  cut  and  removed,  to  lie  used  as  litter 
or  as  manure,  for  which  purposes  they  are  excellent 
The  fresh  bines,  which  are  cut  to  prevent  undue 
luxuriance  in  summer,  are  dried  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  are  as  good  as  the  best  clover  hay. 

The  fibre  of  the  stems  is  employed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  Sweden  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  strong,  white,  and 
durable;  but  the  fibres  are  bo  difficult  of  separa- 
tion, that  the  stems  require  to  be  steeped  in  water 
for  a  whole  winter. 

The  hoji-plant  often  suffers  very  much,  and  the 
prosjiects  of  the  fanner  are  destroyed  by  the  Hop 
Mildew,  and  by  insect  enemies,  the  worst  of  which 
are  noticed  in  the  following  articles. 

HOP  FLEA  (Haltica  coneinna),  a  very  small 
coleopterous  insect,  not  quite  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  which  often  docs  much  mischief  in  hop- 
plantations  in  spring,  devouring  the  tender  toiis  of 
the  young  shoots.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
turnip-flea  (sometimes  called  turnip-fly),  so  destruc- 
tive to  turnips. 


1.  Bop  Flea  {Bultica  eondnna) :  «,  natural  *ice ;  ft,  magnified ; 

r,  a  fort-leg ;  4,  a  hind-leg. 
S.  nop  Fly  {Aphis  Humvli) :  a,  natural  aire;  J,  magnified. 

HOP  FLY  {Aphis  HumuU),  a  species  of  Aphis 

S.  v.)  or  plant-louse,  important  on  account  of  the 
jury  which  in  Borne  seasons  it  does  to  hop-planta- 
tions.   It  is,  indeed,  the  principal  cause  of  the  great 


difference  lietween  the  hop  crop  of  one  year  and  of 
another,  causing  the  variations  in  price  and  ths 
speculations  for  which  the  hop  trade  is  notable — 
The  winged  female  is  green,  with  a  black  head,  and 
sjKits  and  l<ands  of  black  on  the  imdy  ;  the  legs  are 
long.  A  few  winged  females  appear  alx>ut  the  end 
of  May,  and  wingless  multitudes  are  sometimes  to 
he  seen  by  the  middle  of  June,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hop-leaves  and  on  the  stems.  The  fly  is  the 
great  dread  of  hop  cultivators,  and  no  means  have 
been  found  of  arresting  its  ravages.  1-ady-birds 
and  other  insects  render  im]M>rtant  sen-ice  by 
devouring  the  aphides,  and  restraining  their  exces- 
sive multiplication.  It  is  proposed,  in  Kirby  and 
Npence'a  Entomology,  that  women  and  children 
should  be  employed  to  pick  off  the  winged  aphides 
on  their  first  apjiearauce. 

HOPE.  Thomas,  a  distinguished  author  and 
patron  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  was  l«om  in 
London  about  1770.  While  still  a  youth,  ho 
travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  Knrope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  anil  collected  many  drawings,  chiefly  of 
buildings  ami  sculptures.  In  England,  he  'first 
attracted  attention  by  the  splendid  decorations 
which  ho  bestowed  on  the  interior  of  his  mansion 
in  Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  a 
description  of  which  apj»eared  in  his  book  on 
Ifoutf  holtl  Furniture  in  1S0.5,  a  work  that  com- 

itletely  revolutionised  the  teste  of  this  country, 
n  1800,  he  published  his  Costume  of  the  Ancient*, 
the  influence  of  which  was  undoubtedly  very  great 
His  essay  on  the  Architecture  of  Theatre*,  lielonging 
to  the  same  year,  also  deserves  mention.  Tliree 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  Modern  Costumes, 
anil  in  1S1°  his  Anashisius,  or  Memoirs  nf  a  Mdlnm 
Ortek  at  the  close  of  the  IKfA  Century.  This  last 
work  is  his  master-piece.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  was  said  by  many  jteopte  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  Lord  Byron's,  who  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  rumour.  It  is  certainly  a  brilliant  and 
erudite  i>crformance,  but  is  tedious  and  obscure 
in  many  places.  It  wants  the  dramatic  vis  of  a 
genuine  work  of  genius,  and  is  now  hardly  if  ever 
read.  The  only  other  works  of  H.  worth  men- 
tioning, are  his  essay  On  the.  Origin  and  Prosftects 
of  Man,  a  very  heterodox  but  rather  eloquent  piece 
of  writing;  and  a  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture, 
both  of  which  were  published  posthuinouslv.  H. 
died  February  3,  1831. 

HOPITAL,  Muhkx  he  L\  was  born  at  Aigue* 
perse,  in  Auvergue.  in  150.5,  studied  law  at  Toulouse, 
and  first  made  himself  known  as  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Pirns,  and  after  discharging  various 
public  functions,  became  chancellor  in  1,500,  during 
the  minority  of  Francis  II.  France  at  this  time 
was  torn  by  contending  factions.  The  Guises,  in 
particular,  were  powerful,  ambitious,  and  intensely 
Catholic  ;  and  when  one  of  the  family,  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
th^  country,  1L  boldly  and  firmly  opposed  him,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  from  that  detest- 
able institution.  He  summoned  the  states- general, 
which  had  not  met  for  80  years,  and,  Wing  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  forced 
the  Guises  to  yield.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  assembly  M'os  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnani- 
mous spirit :  '  Let  us  do  away,'  said  he,  'with  those 
diabolical  words  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and 
Papists — names  of  party  and  sedition  ;  do  not  let 
us  change  the  fair  apjiellation  of  Christiana'  He 
induced  the  assembly  to  pass  an  ordonnance  abolish- 
ing arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  authority 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
judicial  system.  In  the  following  year,  he  secured 
various  benefits  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots; 
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bat  politico- religious  passions  were  too  fierce  and 
vin<lictive  in  France  in  those  days  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  blood  ;  and  in  spite  of  tho  most 
strenuous  efforts  which  H.  could  make,  the  nation 
was  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  ending 
rather  in  the  success  of  the  Guises,  the  political 
vliramonlatia  of  their  day.  The  old  patriot,  who  ',  sary  to  lower  tl 
loved  France  too  well  to  be  cither  Huguenot  or  !  reach.  As  the 
ultramontane,  weot  into  retirement,  where  he  bean! 
the  news  of  tlie  massacre  of  .St  Bartholomew,  a 
crime  against  l»oth  tho  unity  of  France  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  broke  his  heart.  He 
died  15th  March  1571 

HOPKINS,  Samcel,  D.D.,  an  American  cler*ry- 
tnan,  and  founder  of  the  Hopkinsian  theology, 
was  Imjih  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September 
17,  17521.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741,  he  studied  theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  from  1743  to  17o9  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
Housatonic,  now  called  Great  Harrington,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  then  removed  to  Newport,  where  he 
died  December  20,  lHOX  His  writings  consist  of 
a  life  of  President  Edwards,  sermons,  addresses,  a 
work  on  the  millennium,  and  a  system  of  theology, 
republished  in  Boston,  1S32.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
hero  of  Mrs  Beeeher  Stowe's  MinisUr'a  Wooing.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
persevering  industry,  and  Ids  peculiar  theological 
doctrines  have  l»een  a  source  of  controversy  for 
a  ceutury.  -HoI'Kjnsians,  those  who  adopt  the 
theological  opinions  of  Dr  Hopkins,  are  not  a 
distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty  numerous  in  America, 
in  some  of  the  Christian  Unlics  of  which  the 
tenets  are  generally  Calviuistic  They  hold  most 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  even  in  their 
most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hopkimuan  system, 
however,  is,  that  all  virtue  and  true  holiness  con- 
sist in  ilisiiitrrttttd  bencvidenct,  and  that  all  sin  is 
srtytaWx*— the  self-love  which  leads  a  man  to  give 
his  first  regard  even  to  his  own  eternal  interests 
being  condemned  as  sinfuL 

HOPS.  The  produce  of  the  hop-plant  (sec  Hop). 
The  fruit  is  a  little  nut,  not  larger  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  between  its  outer  shell  and 
the  kernel  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
granular  substance  called  Lupulinc,  which  also 
exist*  as  a  sort  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of 
the  scales  themselves;  much  of  the  value  of  the 
hop  depends  upon  the  abundant"  of  this  substance. 
The  lupuline  is  not  a  mere  powder,  but  each  «rain 
is  a  little  organised  cellular  body,  of  an  oval  or 
round  form,  and,  when  seen  under  tho  microscwjic, 
having  a  reticulated  surface.  These  luj 
have  been  analysed  by  many  chemists.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Payen, 
Chcvallier,  and  Pelletcau : 


which  the  young  bines  arc  tied  as  they  grow,  with 
rushes  or  bast.  They,  however,  soon  begin  to  twin* 
around  the  iioles,  and  then  require  no  more  tying. 
In  the  English  hop-grounds,  the  nicking  begins 
about  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  done  by 
women  anil  children  chiefly,  some  men  being  ncces* 
■  poles  and  bring  the  hojia  within 
lops  are  picked,  they  are  taken  to 
the  oarf,  or  hop-kiln,  in  which  they  are  dried, 
usually  on  horizontal  screens  of  hair-cloth,  through 
which  the  heat  of  the  kiln  passea  This  operation, 
requires  to  be  jwrformed  with  great  care,  as  tho 
essential  oil  is  very  liable  to  be  volatilised,  cs(w 
eialty  as  the  hops  arc  frequently  kept  from  year  to 
year.  When  fully  dried,  they  are  carried  to  the 
packing-bouse,  and  are  there  pressed  into  the  bags 


or  pjickets,  and  sewed  up  ready  for  sale. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  hop  are.  the  Hill  Oolding, 
the  East  Kent  Golding,  Golden  Hops,  Jones'  Hops, 


Volatile  oil  (nil  of  bopt],  . 
Lupuline  (lbs  bitter  principle), 


Fatty,  astringent,  and  gummy  matters ;  o«me-> 

some,  malic,  and  carbonic  w-Ma.  ec*cral  anlte  lT_^ 
(cnalmte  of  lime,  acetate  of  ammonia,  chloride  f  ^ 


,&c. 


Grape  Hojis,  and  Farnham  White  Bine. 

The  Golding  arc  the  l>cst  and  richest,  and  are 
used  for  the  finest  ales.  The  Jones'  are  most  valued 
for  their  habit  of  short  growth,  which  enables  tho 

E rower  to  use  shorter  poles.  The  Colegates  are  very 
ardy,  and  can  be  grown  on  a  poorer  soil  than  the 
others.  The  grape  hops  are  also  very  hardy,  and 
will  do  ou  an  indifferent  soil ;  they  are  also  very 
prolific. 

We  also  receive  them  of  excellent  quality  from 
Canada  and  tho  United  States.  Until  the  present 
year  (1862),  hops  have  paid  an  excise  duty,  and  have 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue,  although 
a  very  variable  crop,  owing  to  the  serious  check  it 
is  liable  to  from  insects,  fungi,  diseases,  and  the 
weather.  The  average  payment  for  duty  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  anout  £21)0,000,  from  about 
80,000  acres  of  land  cultivated  with  this  crop  The 
import  duties  have  been  nearly  £30,000.  The  dnty 
is  now  removed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
cultivation  will  be  very  greatly  extended. 

In  a  carefully  conducted  experiment,  Pr  Ives 
obtained  14  ounces  of  lupuline  from  C  pounds  of 
hops ;  and  as  he  was  sure  that  he  had  not  removed 
it  all  from  the  scales  and  nuts,  a  fair  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  tho  lupuline  constitutes  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  beift  hops.  Both  the  bitter 
taste  and  the  preservative  character  of  hops  are 
supjwsed  to  dejiend  entirely  upon  this  material, 
whether  in  the  form  of  fully  developed  lupuline 
grains,  or  diffused  in  an  undeveloped  state  in 
the  structure  of  the  scales.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  imjtortance  not  only  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  lupuline  by  good  cultivation, 
but  it  is  equally  desirable  to  make  the  best  use  of 
it  when  produced.  In  furtherance  of  this,  many  of 
the  principal  English  brewers  now  use  an  ingenious 
llinic  grains  machine  made  by  Mr  Handy  side  of  Derby-,  which 
first  shakes  off  and  sifts  out  the  lupuline  grains, 
and  then  separate*  the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  scales. 
The  reason  for  this  .separation  is  this  :  Experience 
has  shewn  that  mnch  of  the  aromatic  principle  of 
the  lupuline  is  dissipated  at  a  boiling  beat ;  there- 
fore only  the  scales  are  so  treated,  whilst  the  free 
lupuline  is  mashed  with  lukewarm  wort,  and  tha 
nuts,  after  Wing  crushed,  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  all  are  added  together  when  cold.  By 
this  means,  the  annua  is  fully  develop!,  and  a 
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The  first  year  the  bines,  or  stalks,  arc  weak,  and 
have  to  be  provided  with  poles.  When  the  bines 
die  down  in  autumn,  they  are  cut  off,  and  the 
sticks  removed  or  stacke 

the  ground  is  forked  over  and  manured.  The 
plants  are  in  perfection  the  third  year,  when  each 
requires  a  pole  about  18  or  20  feet  in  height,  to 


smaller  quantity  of  hope  is  found  to  answer  folly. 

well 


There  is  a  narcotic  principle  in  hops  as 
the  bitter  and  tonic,  all  of  which  have  led  to  their 
employment  in  medicine.   Such  use  is,  however,  very 
limited.    For  the  full  details  of  their  employment 
ami  during  the  winter  >"  d»«  process  of  brewing,  see  Bf.kk. 

HOKATIUS  FLACCUS,  Qcintcs,  the  renowned 
Roman  satirist  and  lyrist,  was  born  at  Ycnusia,  in 
Apulia— in  tho  country  now  called  the  BcunliccUa, 
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HORATIUS  FLACCUS. 


lately  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples — on 
the  8th  December,  6T»  B.C.  Hi*  father,  who  had 
been  horn  a  slave,  hut  manumitted  Wfore  the  poet's 
birth,  was  a  cmictor  (a  collector  of  money  for  tax- 
gatherers  nn«l  bankers),  by  which  employment  he  \ 
had  become  a  proprietor  on  a  modest  scale  in  his  j 
native  district.  Early  seeing  the  genius  and  promise 
of  his  son,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  means 
to  his  education,  and  removing  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose,  he  gave  him  the  culture  usually  bestowed, 
on  the  children  of  the  highest  classes.  Having 
finished  hi*  youthful  studies  at  Rome,  ho  was 
engaged  on  higher  ones  at  Athens,  when  the  assassi- 
nation of  Julius  Caesar  threw  the  whole  Roman 
world  into  confusion,  and  dragged  H.  himself-  in 
his  21st  year— iuto  the  civil  war  which  followed. 
Bnitua  coming  with  Cassius  to  Greece,  made  H.  a 
tribune,  and  he  served  with  the  republican  leaders 
in  that  rank  until  the  fatal  field  of  Philippi  put 
an  end  to  their  campaign.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
destroyed  themselves.  H.  made  his  submission, 
and  returned  to  Rome.  With  what  was  left  of  his 
patrimony  ho  Wught  the  office  of  public  scribe, 
and  while  living  by  this  humble  place,  devoted 
his  energy  to  literary  creation.  Thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  set  him- 
self to  two  great  tasks— the  naturalisation  in  Latin 
of  the  Greek  lyrie  spirit,  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Roman  satire.  It  is  his  complete 
artistic  success  in  both  object*  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 
world,  and  which  will  secure  hi*  fame  as  long  as 
order  or  culture  exist  upon  the  globe, 

H.'s  first  known  labours  were  satires  and  epodes 
— the  cj»>do3  being  imitations  of  the  Greek  satirist 
Archilochus.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  early 
began  to  imitate  the  other  great  Greek  lyruts  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  first  success  was  derived  not 
from  the  public  but  the  private  circulation  of  his 
works.  He  made  the  friendship  of  Virgil,  whose 
rise  preceded  his  own,  and  of  Varius ;  and  Virgil 
and  Varius  introduced  hi  in  to  Maecenas  when  no 
was  about  20  years  old  Tliat  great  Etruscan 
noble  and  friend  of  Augustus  became  the  good 
genius  of  the  poet's  life.  He  endowed  him — at 
some  period  not  exactly  known,  but  before  33 
B-C— with  a  farm  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine 
country,  established  his  independence,  fostered  his 
fame,  'sought  his  intimacy,  loved,  honoured,  and 
encouraged  him  as  much  as  one  man  could 
another.  The  friendship  of  Maecenas  led  to  that 
of  Augustus,  and  H.  enjoyed  all  his  life  (he  died  at 
57)  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  persons  of  his 
time.  He  shews  his  gratitude  for  such  favour  in 
many  passages  of  his  poems,  but  he  is  never  Bervile, 
and  he  compliments  the  emperor  himself  oidy  on 
those  features  of  his  reign  which  have  tended  to 
Becure  him  the  gratitude,  or,  what  was  not  less 
needed,  the  forgiveness,  of  posterity. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  brief  space,  to  discuss  the 
vexed  question  of  the  chronology  of  H.'s  poems, 
or  to  notice  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been 
written  on  it.  But  if  we  cannot  bo  sure  of  the 
chronology  of  the  poems,  they  give  us  themselves 
ample  means  for  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
poet.  Even  his  personal  appearance  is  familiarly 
known  to  us.  Ho  was  a  little,  round,  dark- 
eyed  man,  prematurely  gray-haired,  and  inclined 
to  corpulence ;  in  dress  somewhat  slovenly,  and 
apt  to  be  abstracted  in  his  gait  and  manner.  He 
was  kindly,  friendly,  and  honourable  irascible,  but 
easily  ap|fcaj>ed  of  amorous  and  generally  sensual 
temi>erament.  yet  fully  sensible  of  both  the  dignity 
and  the  prudence  of  moderation.  His  philosophy 
was  Epicurean,  like  that  of  most  Roman  men 
of  the  world  of  his  age ;  but  he  had  both  an  eye 


and  a  heart  for  the  noble  in  history  and  in  life, 
and  his  most  discerning  readers  cannot  but  see 
that  there  was  a  latent  fund  of  earnestness  and 
even  piety  iu  his  nature,  to  which  his  poetry  never 
gave  lull  expression.  The  real  key  to  his  genius, 
is  to  study  him  as  essentially  a  philosophical  wit 
and  moralist,  who  had  an  exquisite  faulty  for 
lyrical  creation,  ami  was  a  finished  artist  by  dint 
of  practice  in  it,  but  who  primarily  belonged  to  the 
philosophical  rather  than  to  the  j>oetio  class  of 
minds.  Some  strict  modern  critics  liave  doubted 
his  l>eiug  a  poet  at  all,  which,  since  he  could  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  jioetry,  is  plainly  nonsense. 
The  latest  criticism,  however,  decidedly  tends  to 
place  his  lyrical  works — as  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
and  echoes  of  the  natural  notes  of  an  earlier 
and  more  poetic  age — farther  below  his  .Satires 
and  EpiMl(#  than  it  was  once  customary  to  rank 
them.  Meanwhile,  this  neither  robs  the  Ode*  of 
their  value,  nor  of  their  charm,  nor  of  their  merit. 
Their  value,  as  representing  an  older  literature 
which  only  exists  m  fragments,  is  immeasurable. 
Their  charm,  as  breathing  now  all  the  gaiety,  now 
all  the  sadness,  of  the  ancient  pagan  mind,  is 
irresistible.  And  their  merit,  even  as  imitations, 
implies  a  delicacy  of  insight,  a  fineness  of  touch,  » 
power  of  minute  finish,  which  has  l>een  exhibited 
by  very  few  writers  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 
They  are,  indeed,  perpetual  models  of  construction, 
equally  valuable  to  poets  of  every  school,  and  were 
not  less  carefully  studied  by  Wordsworth  than  by 
Pope.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  merit  of  the 
Ode*,  that  of  the  Satire*  and  E^istl**  is  still  higher. 
The  native  Roman  satire—  an  indigenous  product 
of  Italy,  as  Casaubon  has  irrefragably  established — 
was  developed  by  H.  into  a  branch  of  coni|Kisition 
peculiarly  his  own,  anil  in  his  own  species  of  which 
no  has  never  had  a  rival.  He  ridicules  the  follies 
of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  playing  round  vice  like  a  picador  round  a 
bull ;  and  though  his  morality  does  not  rise  aWve 
the  level  of  a  prudential  moderation  abhorrent  of 
extremes,  he  enforces  this  with  so  much  soundness, 
dramatic  liveliness,  and  gay  vivacious  humorous 
wit,  that  the  pulpit  has  profited  by  him  not  less 
than  the  author's  Btudy,  and  he  has  Wen  the 
favourite  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  statesmen, 
while  also  lacing  the  pocket-companion  of  men  of 
letters  and  epigrammatists.  The  EpistUs  contain 
the  graver  element  of  tho  Satire*  in  still  greater 
perfection,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  veiu  of 
personal  emotion  and  affection,  tinged  occasionally 
with  the  melancholy  of  advancing  life,  which,  on 
tho  whole,  makes  them  the  most  valuable  of  H.s 
works. 

The  literature  of  H.  in  modern  Europe  is  enor- 
mous, and  can  only  be  glanced  at  here  in  tho 
briefest  manner.  The  Edit  to  Princtps  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1470,  in  4 to,  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  editions.  In  modem  times,  Orelli  has 
taken  a  leading  place  as  Horatian  editor,  and 
since  him,  Dillenburgvr  has  been  justly  popular ; 
while  England  has  contributed  to  the  subject, 
among  manv  other  works,  the  valuable  Horutius 
Rustiiuiu*  oi  Tate,  and  the  sumptuous  volume  of 
Dean  Mi! man..  Among  the  English  translators  of 
H.,  in  tho  whole  or  in  part,  are  found  Ben  Jonson, 
Milton,  Atterbnry,  Pope,  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Cowper,  while  Pojie's  Imitation*  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  of  their  own.  The  Wat  known 
translation  of  the  whole  of  H.  in  English,  is  that  of 
Francis,  but  his  day  is  fast  going  by.  Excellent 
translations  have  Wen  issued  in  our  own  time  by 
Mr  Theodore  Martin,  Mr  H.  G.  Robinson,  and  Lord 
Ravcnsworth  ;  and  a  curious  one,  shewing  much 
power,  by  Professor  Newman,  whose  theory  of 
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HORDEIN— HORN  MANUFACTURES. 


translation,  however,  has  led  him  into  frequent 
oddities  and  singularities. 

HO'RDEI  N,  a  terra  that  has  been  applied  to  a 
substance  that  can  be  extracted  from  barley,  but 
which  is  merely  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose,  and 
a  little  nitrogenous  matter  of  unknown  composition. 

HO'RDEUM.   See  Barusy. 

HO'REB.   See  Sinai. 

HO'REHOUND  (Marruhium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  orde-r  LaliaUr,  having  a  tubular  10- 
ribbed  calyx,  with  5  or  10  spiny  equal  teeth,  4 
stamens  included  in  the  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  erect,  the  lower  lip  3-cl*ft  The  sjtecies  are 
mostly  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  aud  the  East.  One  species,  the 
r  Whits  H.  [M.  viUgart),  is  a  native  of 


HORN,  Cape.   See  Cape  Horn,  or  Hogrn. 

HORN,  a  musical  instrument,  commonly  called 
in  this  country  the  French  Horn  ;  in  Italy,  Corno  ; 
in  France,  Cor  de  Cba&se.  Its  form  is  tliat  of 
a  long  tulte  of  brass,  with  a  large  bell-shaped 
endiug.  For  greater  convenience  the  tube  is  coiled 
up  into  four  continuous  circles,  lying  side  by  side, 
the  coils  beintf  soldered  together,  to  keen  thein 
in  their  position.  It  is  sounded  by  means  of  a 
mouth- piece,  in  form  like  a  little  hollow  cup.  The 
thinner  the  sheet-brass  is,  of  which  the  horn  is 
made,  the  uuore  easily  cau  the  sound  bo  produced. 
The  sounds  obtained  on  the  horn  are  the  harmonics 
of  the  sound  of  its  whole  length,  a  fundamental 
souud  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mouth. 
As  those  sounds  form  only  a  limited  scale,  the 
notes  awanting  are  artificially  made,  by  the  hand 
beiug  inserted  into  the  bell,  so  as  to  flatten  a  higher 
note  down  to  a  lower  one.  These  flattened  notes 
are  called  BtufTed  notes,  as  the  sound  of  them  is 
muffled.  The  horn,  in  its  natural  state,  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key  ;  but  by  means  of  crooks, 
which  arc  added  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube, 
it  can  be  transposed  into  any  key.  When  at  its 
greatest  length,  the  horn  measures,  from  the  mouth- 

{>iece  to  the  end  of  the  bell,  16  feet  The  music 
or  the  horn  is  always  written  in  the  key  of  C.  with 
the  key  of  the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement ;  thus,  Corno  in  D,  Ac.,  guides 
the  performer  as  to  the  crooks  he  must  use,  in 


rubium  vulgart). 


Britain,  and  is  found  generally  throughout  Europe, 
except  in  the  more  northern  regions,  growing  in 
waste  places,  waysides,  &c.  It  is  about  1 — \\ 
feet  high,  bushy,  with  roundish,  ovate,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  almost  glolxtse  whorls  of 
white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  a  whitish 
appearance,  from  tho  down  with  which  its  leaves 
are  covered.  It  has  an  aromatic  but  not  very 
melL  It  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  laxa- 
and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  being  a  popular 
remedy,  and  a  very  safe  and  efficacious  one.  It  was 
formerly  also  employed  in  affections  of  the  womb 
and  of  the  liver.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion,  or  made  into  a  svrup  with  sugar,  and 
sometimes  the  syrup  is  candied.  The  name  H. 
belongs  also  to  another  plant,  a  native  of  Britain, 
JialloUt  nigra,  sometimes  called  Black  H.,  a  fetid 
plant,  also  of  the  order  Labial*,  aud  of  a  genus 
very  closely  allied  to  MarruNum,  It  closely 
resembles  the  White  H.  in  taste,  and  possesses 
similar  medicinal  properties. — A  third  British  plant, 
L  u--  >/>s«  Europaiti,  a  diaudrous  plant  of  the  same  i 
natural  order,  is  sometimes  called  Water  Hore- 
Hound.    It  is  also  known  as  Gyiwy-wort 

HORI'ZON,  tho  circular  line  formed  by  the  | 
apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky ;  this,  in 
astronomical  phrase,  is  called  tho  vnxiUU  hori  »>,. 
The  rational  horizon  is  the  circle  formed  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel  to 
the  sensible  norizon,  and  produced  to  meet  the 
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order  to  play  the  notes  in  the  key  indicated.  The 
stuffed  notes  on  the  horn  being  very  defective 
in  quality  of  sound,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
l»eanty  of  the  open  notes,  many  inventions  nave 
been,  from  time  to  time,  tried  to  remedy  them.  The 
most  successful  invention  is  the  valve-horn,  which 
is  constructed  so  that  the  performer  can,  by  means 
of  three  valves,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube,  so  as 
to  produce  any  note  in  the  chromatic  scale,  as  a 
harmonic  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  conse- 
quently all  of  the  notes  arc  of  the  same  quality  of 
sound,  and  open  notes.  The  valve-horn  is  now 
generally  used  as  a  solo  instrument  with  greater 
effect  than  the  common  horn.  As  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  horn  is  of  great  importance  There 
are  never  less  than  two  horns  in  an  instrumental 
score,  and  in  many  great  works  four  horns  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
the  horn  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

HORN  MANUFACTURES.  The  horns  of 
various  animals  are  employed  for  useful  aud  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  ox, 
buffalo,  aud  two  or  three  species  of  deer,  and  of  sheep 
aud  goats.  Horn  can  be  softened  and  split  into  thin 
lamina-,  or  pressed  into  moulds ;  and  as  it  recovers 
its  peculiar  character  of  flexibility,  toughness,  and 
transparency,  when  cold,  it  is  particularly  adapted 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    It  can  also  be  dyed 
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various  colours.  Solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  dyes 
it  red ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  m  nitric  acid, 
black  ;  a  paste  of  red  load,  made  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  colours  it  brown  ;  so  that,  with  a  proper 
arrangement  and  application  of  these  materials,  the 
most  admirable  imitations  of  the  much  more  costly 
tort  >i*e-shell  can  be  produced.  The  more  common 
vegetable  dye-stuffs,  as  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  bar- 
wood,  saffron,  indigo,  Ac.,  will  also  colour  it,  but 
neither  so  permanently  nor  so  brightly  as  the  metallic 
materials.  By  long-continued  soaking,  the  horns  of 
all  the  animals  above  mentioned,  except  the  deer, 
can  Ik*  softened,  and  those  of  the  sheep  and  goat  can 
be  easily  split  into  several  layers  when  they  have 
been  soaked  and  boiled :  and  these  layers  can  not 
only  be  llattened  out  by  putting  them  between 
smooth  iron  plates  heated  and  placed  in  a  press,  but 
if  the  edges  of  two  or  more  are  brought  together 
between  polished  copper  plates,  and  these  tightly 
screwed  together  with  a  hand-vice,  and  plunged  for 
some  time  in  boiling  water,  and  thence  into  cold 
water,  the  edges  will  be  found  firmly  welded  together, 
and  the  same  projx^rty  enables  the  horn-worker  to 
use  up  the  smallest  cuttings  with  profit  Another 
valuable  property  of  horn  is.  that  when  heated  it  can 
be  pressed  into  a  die,  and  not  only  takes  a  beautifully 
sharp  impression,  but  if  left  in  the  die  until  cold,  it 
retains  it.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is  employed  in  making 
handles  for  umbrellas,  knives,  forks,  kc,  and  even 
ornamental  boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
Coml>s  are  made  out  of  the  flattened  sheets,  and 
beautiful  carvings  are  made  out  of  the  solid  i«rts 
of  the  buffalo-horns  brought  in  such  vast  numbers 
from  the  East  Indies.  Ox-horns,  too,  are  some- 
times of  fine  quality  and  colour,  and  are  fashioned 
into  drinking-cups,  and  other  articles,  often  highly 
ornamental  Deer-horns,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  bone,  have  a  very  limited  application  ;  they 
are  employed  in  this  country  for  making  knife- 
handles,  called  buck-horn,  in  much  favour  for 
pocket-knives ;  but  on  the  continent  the  horns  of 
the  fallow  deer  are  extensively  used  in  making  the 
deer-horn  articles  of  furniture  peculiar  to  Germany. 
The  deer-horns  used  in  Great  Britain  arc  chiefly 
those  of  the  Axis  {Axis  maculnta),  of  which  at  least 
100,000  are  annually  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  same  country  are  brought  to  Britain  800 
tons  of  buffalo-horns,  whilst  from  South  America 
and  other  parts,  the  imjwrtation  of  ox  and  cow 
horns  exceeds  a  million  annually. 

HORN-WORK,  in  Fortification,  is  a  work  having 
one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a 
fortress  ;  with  a  view,  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak 
salient  in  the  general  outline ;    2.  To  occupy  a 

Jilateau  in  advance  of  the  place,  or  to  protect 
wildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the  original 
enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient 
degree  ;  3.  To  occupy  a  tongue  of  land  protected 
on  it*  sides ;  4.  To  bar  a  defile ;  5.  To  cover  the 
head  of  a  bridge ;  6.  To  occupy  rising  ground,  the 
possession  of  which  would  render  the  enemy  more 
than  necessarily  dangerous.  The  front  of  a  horu- 
work  consists  of  two  demi-liastions  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  usually  defended  in  front,  as  in  the 
fortress  itself,  by  tenaille,  ravelin,  and  covert-way. 
The  flanks,  protected  by  ditches,  run  straight  uj>on 
the  ravelin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences, 
so  tliat  the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
latter.  The  flanks  shoidd  not  be  too  long  for  easy 
musketry  range. 

In  most  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  the 
ditch  of  the  horn-work  was  united  with  the  ditch 
of  the  inain  works  by  being  cut  through  the  glacis 
and  covert-way,  but  in  modem  works  the  horn- 
work  is  constructed  entirely  lieyond  the  glacis,  as 
the  annexed  figure  shewa,    The  masonry  wall  is 


shewn  in  the  figure  by  a  thick  black  line  at  the 
head  of  the  horn-work  and  immediately  beyond 


A,  Horn-work,  covering  a  Bastion,  B. 

the  glacis,  but  at  times  it  is  merely  a  straight  wall 
thrown  across,  as  in  the  dotted  line. 

Occasionally,  horn-works  are  very  useful;  but 
modern  engineers  generally  prefer  constructing 
detached  and  advanced  works.  A  double  horn- 
work  becomes  a  Crown-xpork  (q.  v.). 

HORNBEAM  (Carpinus),  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Cupuiifr  rtx  ;  consisting  of  trees  with  compact, 
tough,  hard  wood  ;  bark  almost  smooth  ard  of  a 
whitish-gray  colour,  deciduous  leaves,  and  monn-ciou* 
flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical  and 
sessile,  their  flowers  consist  merely  of"  a  little  scale- 
like  bract  and  12—24  stamens,    the  female  flower* 


Hornbeam  (Carpinu*  Bet&tui). 

consist  of  a  germen,  crowned  with  the  4— 8- toothed 
border  of  the  perianth,  and  with  two  thread-like 
stigmas,  and  are  placed  in  loose  slender  catkins, 
always  two  together,  each  at  the  base  of  a  stalked 
bract,  which  is  three-cleft  or  three-cornered,  and 
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which,  when  the  tree  U  in  fruit,  enlarges  very  much, 
becomes  leafy,  and  covers  the  fully  ripened  nut  on 
side.    The  nut  has  a  thick  hunk,  and  is  small 


and  striated.  The  Common  U.  [O.  Bet&lua), 
frequent  in  the  woods  of  many  jwrts  of  Europe,  is  a 
bean tif ul  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  GO  -100  feet. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  now  seen  of  such  dimensions  in 
Britain ;  but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  princi]>al 
part  of  the  ancient  forests  of  some  parts  of  the 
island.  It  has  elongato-ovate.  acuminate,  almost 
triply  serrate  leaves.  When  in  fruit,  it  has  very 
large,  deeply  3-j«rtitc  bracts.  It  thrives  best  in  • 
moderately  moist  and  shady  situation.  Its  root 
descends  deep  into  the  ground.  The  wood  is  white, 
Yery  hard,  uncommonly  strong  and  tough,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  bearing  heavy  strains.  It  is  much 
used  by  joiners,  turners,  and  wheelwrights.  It  takes 
a  verv  tine  polish,  and,  when  well  staitu-il,  might 
readify  be  mistaken  for  ebony,  hi  the  earth,  or 
where  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  is 
of  no  great  durability.  It  burns  like  a  candle,  anil 
it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  firewood  ;  it  affords  an 
excellent  charcoal,  and  the  ashes  yield  much  j>otash. 
The  young  stems,  by  reason  of  the  dense  growth  of 
their  twigs,  are  very  suitable  for  forming  live-fences 
and  bowers ;  and  as  it  bears  clipping  very  well, 
the  H.  was  often  employed  to  form  those  live- walls 
which  were  formerly  so 'much  the  fashion  in  gardens. 

HORNRILL,  the  name  of  a  genus  (Bucerot)  and 
of  a  family  [Bucerotidcr)  of  birds,  to  which  Cuvicr 
assigned  a  place  in  the  syndactylons  division  of  the 
order  /nsefcwres,  but  which  some  naturalists  rank  I 
with  crows  in  the  tribe  Commrtrr*.  Their  ana- 
structure  has  been  found  to  indicate  atlini- 
both  with  crows  and  toucans,  and  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  habits.  The 
are  numerous ;  they  are  natives  of  Africa 


silica,  with  variable  quantities  of  alumina,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  jiotash,  and  fluorine.  H.  is 
band  in  granite,  syenite,  and  other  igneous  rocks 
which  contain  quartz  or  free  sUica,  It  is  particu- 
larly abundant  as  a  constituent  of  syenite.  It  is 
sometime*  found  in  considerable  masses,  and  even 
in  beds  of  slaty  structure  (//.  Mate).  The  variety 
called  Common  IL  is  generally  green  or  black, 
more  rarely  brown  or  gray.  It  contains  a  pretty 
large  projwrtion  of  protoxide  of  iron  ;  is  generally 
massive,  but  sometimes  crystallises  in  oblique 
four-aided,  or  iu  six-sided  prisms.  The  crystallised 
H.  is  sometimes  Mlkd  Black  Schorl,  and  is  cabbie 
of  being  made  into  ornaments. 

HO'RNCASTLE,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
district  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  20  miles  east  of 
Lincoln.  The  parish  church  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  public  buildings  ;  portions  of  it  were  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  here  in  corn  and  wool ;  and  of  the 
three  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  August  lasts  for 
ten  days,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in 
Britain.  There  are  at  H.  remains  of  a  Roman 
fortification;  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  (1861) 
4848. 

HORNE,  Rev.  Thomas  Hartweix,  D.D.,  an 
English  biblical  critic,  born  Octolwr  20,  1780,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  to  a  liarrister.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1818  be 
published  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  work  which 
procured  for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the 
usual  preliminaries.  Suhs<iqucnt1y,  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  granted  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
two  American  colleges  that  of  I). I).  In  1833,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and 
St  Nicholas  Aeons,  London.  He  was  also  made  a 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  H.  has  published  a  great  variety  of 
works,  but  tho  one  already  mentioned  is  the  prin- 
cipal From  the  tirst  moment  of  its  ap|iearance,  it 
not  only  became  jtopular,  but  attained  the  dignity 
of  being  considered  the  textdsxik  on  the  subject  in 
all  or  almost  all  the  theological  colleges  of  (Jreat 
Britain  and  America.  It  ha*  gone  through  ten  or 
eleven  editions,  ami  has  l>ecn  frequently  unproved, 
so  that  it  still  retains  the  high  reputation  which  it 
originally  bore. 

HORNET  (  Ve*pa  crabro),  the  largest  species  of 
wasp  found  in  Britain.    It  is  not  uncommon  in 


and  the  East  Indies.  They  are  mostly  large  birds, 
some  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  the  smallest  rather 
■mailer  than  a  magpie.  They  an'  r>  markaUc  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  hill,  and  lor  a  large  l»>ny  I"'"- 
tubcranoe  with  which  it  is  generally  surmounted. 
The  bill  is  curved,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed 
towards  the  tip;  the  bony  protuberance  on  the 
upper  mandible  assumes  different  forms  in  different 

species.    They  may  be  described  as  omnivorous.       I  >ome     ^  ftf  En(t|amL_  hut  {,  not  fouml  in  Scotland. 

HO  RNBLENDE,  a  mineral  allied  to  Augite  The  thorax  is  mostly  black,  the  fore-|>art  rufous; 
(q.  v.),  and  containing  from  40  to  00  per  cent  of  j  the  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  three  brown  points  on 


Homct  {Vespa  crabro). 
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each  segment  The  sting  is  very  painful.  The  H. 
is  a  very  voracious  insect,  seizing  and  devouring 
bees  and  other  insects,  and  carrying  them  to  its 
nest  to  feed  its  young.  The  nest  is  in  a  hollow  tree, 
in  an  outhouse,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  place. 
The  community  is  not  supposed  ever  to  contain 
nn  >re  than  about  200  individuals,  all  deriving  their 
origin  from  a  single  female,  which,  having  survived 
the  winter  iu  some  sheltered  hiding-place,  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  nest  in  spring.    The  nest  is  a 


curious  tftructurc,  of  a  substance  resembling  coarae 
paper,  and,  except  as  to  size,  pretty  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  wasp.  The  community  consists  of 
females,  males,  and  neuters  or  workers,  as  in  tho 
case  of  bees,  but  there  are  numerous  females.  Most 
of  the  innles  and  neuters  perish  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  some  of  the  females  alone  surviving. 

HORNING.  Lctters  op,  a  writ  in  Scotch  Law, 
which  issues  to  comiH.1  a  party  to  execute  or  carry 
out  a  judgment  or  <Wreo  of  the  court.  The  writ 
wax  formerly  the  only  form  of  enforcing  civil  decrees 
by  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  small-debt 
decrees.  But  by  recent  improvements,  the  process 
is  shortened,  and  other  forms  arc  more  used. 

HORNI'TOS,  or  UORNOS  (Span,  ovens),  the 
name  given  to  the  low  oven-shaped  hillocks  which 
emit  smoke  and  vapours,  and  which  occur  in  great 
numl>er9  on  the  sides  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  volcanoes  of  South  America. 

HORNPIPE,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
the  common  wooden  pipe  with  the  necessary  holes 
for  producing  the  note*,  and  with  a  horn  on  each 
end.  The  i»erfonuer  blows  into  one  of  the  horns, 
and  the  sounds  of  tho  pipe  proceed  ont  of  the 
other.  In  the  north-west  of  England,  where  this 
instrument  is  mostly  found,  it  is  used  to  accompany 
a  national  dance  which  in  also  called  the  HornpijK. 
The  inelody  of  this  dance  is  always  in  triple  time-- 
that  is,  in  |,  or  J,  and  sometimes  in  5  time — and  it 
consists  of  two  parts  of  four  or  eight  bare  each, 
with  repeats.  The  movement  of  the  danco  is 
tolerably  (puck. 

HORNS  are  appendages  to  the  frontal  bones 
of  many  of  the  extensive  family  of  ruminants, 
and  are  obviously  intended  as  weapons  of  defence. 
In  the  genus  Cervu*  (deer),  the  horns  (known 
also  as  antlers)  are  solid,  uncovered  by  epidermis, 
bone-like  in  composition,  and  deciduous.  In  the 
genus  Camrlapanlal'u  (the  giraffes),  we  have  the 
single  example  of  solid  persistent  horns  completely 
invested  with  a  hairy  integument  In  the  other 
hom-l>earing  ruminants— as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
ami  anteloj>e — the  horns  are  hollow,  uncovered 
bv  epidennis,  are  composed  of  a  Bp?cial  tissue 
(ffoi'.NY  Tissurs  q.  v.)  quite  different  from  bone, 
and  are  persistent  In  all  these  cases,  the  horn* 
are  at  tidied  to  the  cranial  bones;  and  in  all  the 
hollow  horns,  executing  those  of  the  antelope,  the 
osseous  axis  is  hollowed  out  into  cells  communi- 
cating with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  admitting 
the  atmospheric  air  into  the  interior.  The  horn  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  quite  distinct  in  character  front  the 
horns  in  an}'  of  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  tcgumcntary, 
not  an  osseous  appendage,  and  is  usually  described 
as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  hairs  which  had  coalesced. 
It  consists,  however,  in  reality,  of  an  aggregation  of 
tube*,  round  which  the  horny  matter  is  arranged 
in  concentric  lamina*,  as  in  the  homy  excrescences 
on  the  inner  snrfaco  of  the  leg  of  the  horse.  The 
first  and  the  third  variety— viz.,  the  antlers  of  the 
Crrridit  and  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  &c—  alone 
require  special  notice. 

The  deciduous  horns  of  the  C t-rvhfa  at  different 
ages,  and  their  process  of  growth,  are  explained 
in  the  article  Deer.  To  that  description,  it  need 
no 


!only  be  added,  that  these  horns  are  formed  on 

'  two  well-marked  morphological  types-one  group 
]iossessing  rounded  antlers,  such  as  occur  in  the 
roebuck  and  the  red-deer,  and  tho  other  having 
the  antlers  more  or  less  flattened,  as  in  the  elk 
and  fallow-deer.  A  remarkable  sympathy  exists 
lietween  the  generative  organs  and  tho  horns :  and 
the  development  of  the  latter  may  be  arrested,  and 
their  j>eriodical  shedding  may  be  prevented  by 
castration.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  in  tho 
male  Ceividee  that  horns  are  developed.  In  tho 
reindeer,  however,  they  are  common  both  to  the 
male  and  female. 

In  the  hollow-horned  ruminants,  the  bony  pro- 
tuberances or  'cores'  arising  from  the  frontal  bones, 

'  and  nnp|>orting  the  horns,  instead  of  branching  like 
antlers,  form  more  or  less  solid  cylindrical  shafts, 

'  the  surface  lieing  protected  by  ordinary  Periosteum 
(q.  v.),  and  by  an  extension  of  true  skin,  which 
becomes  developed  into  a  dense  horny  sheath.  In 

i  the  accompanying  figure,  tho  homy  sheath  is 
detached  from  the  right  horn,  so  as  to  shew  the 
'core*  in  the  interior. 


Front  View  of  tho  Skull  of  the  Ox,  with  the  right 
Horny  Sheath  detached  from  the  Core. 

The  horns  of  ruminants  are  almost  invariably 
two  in  number,  but  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
1  the  extinct  Bramatherium  and  Sivatherium,  and 
amongst  living  siiecies,  in  the  Four-horned  Goat, 
the  Many-horned  Sheep,  &c  In  the  Prong-horn 
Antelope  there  seems  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
cervine  type,  there  being  a  prong  of  some  length 
about  half  way  up  the  horn,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  brow-antler. 

HORNY  TISSUES  were  formerly  regarded 
as  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and  as 
being  only  different  forms  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  term  krnitin  (from  ktrat,  a  horn)  was  applied. 
I  Recent  investigations,  however,  shew  that  the  ]tarts 
which  consist  of  horny  tissue — as,  for  example,  tho 
|  jicrsistcnt  horns  of  the  ruminants,  the  epidermis, 
!  the  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise-shell, 
.  Ac. — have  a  somewhat  complicated,  and,  in  some 
resects,  a  variable  structure,  although  they  are 
so  far  analogous  to  one  another  that  they  proceed 
;  from  nucleated  cells  which  are  not  morphologic- 
ally developed  like  the  cells  of  most  other  organs, 
but  which,  to  a  certain  extent  dry  up  ana  are 
only  agglutinated  together  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance.   Iu  a  chemical  point  of  view,  they  also 
closely  resemble  one  another,  for  when  compared 
with  other  tissues  they  all  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur,  in  combination  with  a  substance  whose 
origin  from,  or  affinity  with  the  Proteine  Bodies 
(q.  v.),  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  their  behaviour 
towards  certain  re-agents  (the  caustic  alkalies  and 
the  mineral  and  acetic  acids,  for  example),  and  their 
percentage  composition. 

Tiie  accompanying   figure   represents  a  longi- 
tudinal  section  of  cow's  horn  (magnified  410  dia- 
meters) taken  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  kept 
J  for  four  hours  in  concentrated  potash  solution,  to 
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which  water  wm  then  added.  If,  however,  a  section 
of  h>>rn  in  examined  in  its  natural  state,  it  ap|  tears 
to  oiwist  of  numberless  bundles'  of  tine  threads 
lyini;  side  hy  side.  After  the 
addition  of  the  jwtash  solu- 
tion, these  bundles  are  seen 
to  unfold  iuto  little  plates, 
which  i!  i  luall)  expand  into 
the  regular  nucleated  cells 
•hewn  in  the  figure. 

The  cellular  structure  of 
hoofs,  whaleltoiie,  tortoise- 
shell,  Ac,,  may  l<e  exhibited 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  to 
the  hi h to  chemical  investiga- 
tions of  Mulder  and  Donders 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  tlie 
structure  of  these  tissues,  who 
seem  to  have  established  that 
every  horny  tissue  contains  at  hast  three  ditfereut 
kinds  of  substances  -  viz.,  I.  The  sul>stance  of  the 
cell-membranes,  which  is  exeeetlingly  difficult  of 
solution  in  alkalies,  and  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  thu  tissue  ;  ±  The  cell -contents,  wluch 
dissolve  more  readily  in  alkalies ;  and  3.  A  con- 
neetiug,  or  true  intercellular  substance. 

1  hese  tissues  have  lieen  submitted  to  ultimate 
analysis,  after  having  l»een  previously  digested  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  etlier.  The  analog  of  their 
composition  is  shewn  in  the  following  tabular  view  : 


Homy  Tissues : 

o,  erl:  of  the  umler  la?fr; 
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These  tissues  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter  which  they  contain,  but  the  differ- 
ence does  not  vary  much  beyond  1  per  cent. 

Hair  yields  from  0*54  to  lSo  per  cent,  of  ash, 
containing,  amongst  other  ingredients,  peroxide  of 
iron  and  a  little  silica.  In  feathers,  the  quantity  of 
silica  is  very  considerable,  anil  it  is  doubtless  to 
tli is  constituent  that  the  shaft  in  a  great  measure 
owes  its  strength  and  hardness. 

HORO'LOGY  (Gr.  Aorci,  a  defiued  portion  of 
tame)  is  that  branch  of  applied  scieuce  that  has  for 
its  object  the  measurement  of  time.  Although  it  is 
easy  to  look  back  on  a  period  when  time,  according 
to  the  modern  conception  of  it,  as  measured  by 
hours,  and  minutes,  and  seconds,  was  unknown,  yet 
we  find  progress  early  made  in  the  measurement 
of  larger  periods  of  time,  by  observation*  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  although,  in  the  later  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,  it  is  found  that  the  movements 
of  the  more  conspicuous  heavenly  bodies  do  not 
afford  accurate  marks  for  the  equable  measurement 
of  time,  they  were,  for  practical  objects,  sufficient, 
and  afforded  at  least  a  letter  measure  of  time  than 
any  other  phenomena  which  came  under  the  oWer- 
vation  of  mankind.  Thus,  time  was  early  divided 
into  years,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  among 
the  constellations ;  into  months,  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun's  place  in 
the  heavens ;  and  into  days,  by  the  alternate  light 
and  darkness  caused  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  It  was  long,  however,  before  any  accurate 
measure  was  found  tor  a  division  of  the  day  itself. 
The  earliest  measure  employed  for  this  purpose 
that  we  can  trace  is  the  shadow  of  an  upright 
object,  which  gave  a  rough  measure  of  time  by  the 
variations  in  its  length  and  position.  This  easily 
suggested  the  invention  of  Sun-dials  (q.  v.).  Another 


means  early  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  short 
)>eriods  of  time  was  by  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  dropping  from  one  vessel  into  auother. 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time  on  this 
principle  were  called  Cle|isydra  iq.  v.).  The  runnmg 
of  hue  sand  from  one  vessel  iuto  another  was  found 
to  afford  a  still  more  certain  measure,  and  hence 
the  invention  of  Hour-glasses  (q.  v.).  King  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  observed  the  lapse  of  time  by 
noting  the  gradual  shortening  of  a  lighted  candle. 
It  is  uot  very  easy  to  trace  to  its  source  the  history 
of  the  invention  to  which  the  modern  clock  owes 
its  parentage;  the  earliest,  however,  of  which  we 
have  a  complete  description,  and  ]>crha|is  the  earliest 
which  attained  any  distinct  superiority  to  the  rude 
machines  already  mentioned,  was  the  clock  of 
Henry  Vic  or  De  Wyck,  a  German,  erected  in  the 
tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France, 
iu  l.'i79.  A  sketch  of  this  clock,  which  is  subjoined, 
will  be  useful  not  only  from  its  historical  interest, 
but  also  because,  from  its  comparative  simplicity,  it 
will  form  a  groundwork  for  further  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches  in  their  more 
complicated  forma  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
from  a  glance  at  the 
annexed  tigure,  that  as 
the  weight  A  tends  to 
uncoil  the  cord  and 
set  in  motion  the 
cylinder  B  round  its 
axis,  the  motion  will 
be  successively  com- 
municated to  the  vari- 
ous toothed  wheels  in 
the  tigure,  and  finally 
to  tlie  crown-wheel  or 
escapement- wheel,  I ; 
the  teeth  of  which 
so  act  on  the  two 
small  levers  or  ".rallets, 
i,  h,  projecting  from, 
and  forming  part  of 
the  suspended  Upright 
spindle  or  vertical 
axis,  KM,  on  which 
is  fixed  tlie  regulator 
or  balauce,  I.I,,  that 
an  alternating  or 
vibratory,  instead  of  a 
circular,  motiou  of  the 
balance  itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  are  attached  to  the  wheel  X,  also  set 
iu  motion  by  the  cylinder  B.  Now,  unless  there 
were  some  check  ujion  the  motion,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  heavy  weight  A  would  go  rapidly  to  the 
ground,  causing  tlie  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance  to 
%  .orat.-,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  with  increasing 
velocity.  Iu  order  to  prevent  tliis  rapid  unwinding 
of  the  clock-work,  aud  adjust  it  to  the  more 
deliberate  measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in 
De  Wyck  s  clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,  m ; 
and  the  further  these  are  removed  from  the  axis 
or  spindle,  KM,  the  more  heavily  they  will  resist 
and  counteract  the  escapement  of  the  levers,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  eaeapemeut- 
wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go  neither  too 
quick  nor  too  slow. 

'1  Tie  above  construction  is  probably  the  basis  of 
all  the  principal  time-keeping  machines  in  use  in 
tlie  Kith  century.  The  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  horology  is  marked  by  the  application  to  it  of 
the  Pendulum  (q.  v.)  as  a  regulating  power.  This 
was  effected  by  Huygcns  (q.  v.)  about  16o7-  This 
philosopher,  in  adapting  the  pendulum  to  the 
machinery  previously  invented,  had  little  more  to 


Fig.  1.— De  Wycks  Clock. 
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do  than  simply  to  add  a  new  wheel  to  the  move- 
niei.t,  so  ax  to  enable  him  to  place  the  crown-wheel 
ami  spindle  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  perpendi- 
cular position,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the  balance  — 
then  of  course  perpendicular,  iustoad  of  horizontal, 
an  in  De  Wyek's  clock— might  be  extended,  as  it 
were,  downwards,  and  thus,  in  fact,  be  converted 
into  a  pendidum. 

The  principle  of  construction  adopted  by  Huygens, 
from  the  j>cculiar  action  of  the  levers  and  spindle, 
required  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arcs  of  oscilla- 
tion ;  and  although,  to  secure  isochronous  vibration 
in  these  large  arcs,  the  ingenious  device  of  constrain- 
ing the  motiou  in  a  cycloidal  curve  Mas  resorted  to, 
yet  the  consequence  was,  as  has  Wn  remarked,  that 
'  Huygens' s  clock  governed  the  pendulum,  whereas 
the  pendulum  ought  to  govern  the  clock.'  About 
ten  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  I)r  Hookc 
invented  an  escapement,  which  enabled  a  less  main- 
taining power  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum.  The 
pendulum,  too,  making  smaller  arcs  of  vibration, 
was  less  resisted  by  the  air,  and  therefore  performed 
it*  motion  with  greater  regularity.  This  device 
is  called  the  crutch  or  anchor  ctoi'prmmL  It  was 
brought  by  Hookc  before  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1666 ;  and  was  practically  introduced 
into  the  art  of  clock  making  by  Clement,  a  London 
clockmaker,  in  1680.  It  is  the  form  still  most 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  clocks.  It  regulates 
the  motion  as  follows :  The  pendulum  is  fixed  at  A, 
and  haugs  down  behind  the  pallet-wheel  (the  last 
of  the  train  of  wheel-work), 
which  revolves  in  the 
direction  of  BC,  under  the 
action  of  the  weight ;  B  and 
C  are  the  pallets.  When 
the  pendulum  swings  to  the 
left,  AO  rises,  and  a  tooth 
B  escapes  from  C,  while 
another  falls  on  the  outside 
of  B,  and,  owing  to  the  form 
of  the  j>allet  B,  this  latter 
recoils  during  the  remainder 
of  the  swing.  The  same 
thing  occurs  on  the  pendulum's  return  ;  the  arm  AB 
rises,  a  tooth  escapes  from  B,  and  another  falls  on  the 
inside  of  C,  and  is  pushed  backwards  by  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  swing.  The  revolution  of  D 
is  thus  regularly  retarded,  one  tooth  being  allowed 
to  escape  for  every  two  oscillations  L  e.,  every  two 
seconds — and  as  the  wheel  contains  30  teeth,  it 
performs  one  revolution  per  minute  (the  seconds 
hand  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axle  of  this 
wheel).  During  a  portion  of  each  contact  between 
the  pallets  and  teeth,  the  onward  pressure  of  the 
wheel  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  the  pen- 
dulum, so  as  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction,  which  would 
otherwise  bring  it  to  a  stand. 

The  only  defect  of  this  escapement  is  the  recoil, 
and  various  modifications  have  been  devised  to 
obviate  this.  The  first  and 
most  successful  was  made 
by  George  Graham,  an 
English  watchmaker  in  the 
.beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
and  his  improved  form  is 
called  the  dead  'scapement 
or  dead-heal  escapement 
(tig.  3).  Here  the  outer 
surface  of  B  and  inner  of 
C  arc  arcs  of  circles,  whose 
centre  is  A,  and  a  little 
consideration  will  shew  that  there  can  be  no  recoil. 
This  escapement  is  adopted  in  time-keepers  when 
great  accuracy  is  required.    Other  inventions,  as 


the  detached  escapement,  the  pin-wheel  escapement 
in  various  forms,  and  the  gravity  t»ea  foment 
(described  below),  though  very  efficient,  have  not 
come  into  general  use. 

In  the  great  clock  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  the  pendulum  is  upwards  of 
13  feetlon*:,  to  Wat  2  seconds,  and  its  bob  weighs 
6  cwte.  The  motion  is  kept  up  by  a  reimntoir  or 
grarily  escapement.  On  each  side  of  the  pendulum- 
r«d  a  small  metallic  hammer  is  hung  upon  a  peg. 
'  The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  first  draws  out  a 
little  bolt,  that  stopped  the  turning  of  a  wheel ;  the 
wheel  then  goes  round,  under  the  influence  of  the 
weight,  lifting  one  of  the  little  liammers  as  it  dots 
so,  until  it  is  caught  by  another  Mt  The  hammer- 
head next  falls  by  its  own  gravity,  and  strikes  the 
pendulum-rod  just  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  d**cend> 
ing,  communicating  the  force  of  its  blow  to  quicken 
the  movement ;  the  same  thing  is  afterwards 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vibration,  and 
then  again  on  the  same  side ;  so  going  on  alter- 
nately.' The  push  thus  given  is  evidently  unvary- 
ing. The  wheel  lias  three  stop  and  cogs  on  it,  and 
goes  once  round  in  three  beats  of  tho  pendulum,  or 


SO 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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With  this  contrivance* '  it  is  found 
that  all  the  teeth  of  tho  several  wheels  may  be 
rough,  just  as  turned  out  from  the  casting,  and 
the  clock  will  nevertheless  keep  better  time  than 
it  would  have  done  with  the  most  perfectly  finished 
teeth  under  other  arrangements.' 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  clock  required  also 
.  improvements  in  the  pendulum.    No  simple  pendu- 
lum, however,  can  be  depended  ou  for  an  accurate 
timekeeper,  for  the  isochrouism  of  vibration  of  the 
!  iieudulum  depends  on  its  beiug  always  the  same 
J  length  ;   now  a  cord  contracts  or  expands  with 
changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
I  rod  with  cold  or  heat.    To  overcome  these  defects 
!  in  tho  pendulum,  compensating  pendulums  were 
'  invented,  of  which  Graham's  mercurial  rom;»en- 
'  nation  pendulum.,  invented  in  171i>,  and  Harrison*! 
[  gridiron  pendulum,  in  1726,  are  the  two  principal 
forms  (see  PksdI' u-M). 

The  above  improvements  in  the  escapement  and 
the  pendulum  bring  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
clock,  as  a  tiinc-kceping  instrument,  to  the  point 
which  it  has  attained  at  the  present  day.  But  tho 
art  of  horology  would  be  incomplete  unless  there  were 
some  standard,  independent  of  individual  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  to  which  all  may  l>e  referred,  and 
by  which  the  errors  of  each  -which  must  exist 
in  the  most  perfect  humau  contrivances— may  be 
corrected.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  still,  as  of  old,  tho  only  standard  for  a  general 
measurement  of  time,  affording  as  they  do  marks 
of  unvarying  certainty,  to  be  read  by  all  alike  ;  and 
clocks  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  are  indi- 
vidual and  imperfect  measures  of  the  intervals,  to 
be  trusted  ouly  until  there  is  a  new  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  with  the  certain  and  public  signals 
of  the  heavens.  These  signals  can,  however,  only 
bo  accurately  read  by  persons  furnished  with,  the 
proper  apparatus,  and"  instructed  sufficiently  in  its 
use.  This  is  done  in  observatories,  and  there  are 
in  most  parts  of  this  country  now  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  setting  clocks  by  a  communication  more 
or  less  direct  with  these  establishments.  When 
these  are  not  to  be  had,  the  sun-dial  may  still  be 
used  with  advantage,  as  a  means  of  approximation 
to  the  correct  time.  The  time  which  a  clock  ought 
to  mark  is  mean  time,  tho  definition  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Day  (q.  v.).  The  mean  timt 
at  any  place,  depends  on  the  longitude.  Supposing  a 
clock  to  l>e  set  to  Greenwich  mean  time,  a  clock  keep- 
ing mean  time  of  any  place  will  be  15  minutes  faster 
|  for  every  degree  ot  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
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15  minutes  slower  for  every  degree  west.  Since 
the  introduction  of  railways,  clocks  are  usually  set, 
within  Great  Britain,  to  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  methods  by  which  time  is  determined  in 
observatories  beloug  to  the  details  of  practical 
astronomy.  For  the  more  ready  transmission  of 
correct  time  to  the  public,  there  is  at  Greenwich 
Oliservatory,  as  well  as  some  others,  a  ball  which  is 
dropjied  by  means  of  electricity  precisely  at  one 
o'clock.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however 
(1800 — 1801),  there  has  been  invented  a  most  inge- 
nious device  by  which  public  clocks  in  a  town  can 
be  kept  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  mean-time  clock  in  the  observatory.  This  is 
effected  by  an  electric  connection,  and  a  modification 
of  Rain's  electric  pendulum,  invented  by  Mr  R.  L. 
Jones  of  Chester,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  llartnup, 
the  astronomer  of  the  Livcrjiool  Observatory.  For 
a  description,  see  Electric  Clock.  The  first  public 
application  of  it  was  to  the  town-hall  clock  in 
Liverpool,  when  for  the  first  time  was  seen  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  great  clock  with  works  nearly 
llM)  years  old  keeping  time  with  astronomical 
accuracy.  In  the  same  way,  a  clock  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whose  mechanism  a  gun  is  fired 
precisely  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  is  controlled  by 
the  mean  time  clock  in  the  observatory  on  the 
Calton  HilL  To  such  perfection  has  the  art  oi 
publication,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  correct  time, 
been  now  brought. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarm,  or  when  the 
striking-mechanism  of  the  clock  was  first  applied. 
The  alarm  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  priest- 
hood, to  arouse  thetn  to  their  morning  devotions. 
The  first  striking-clock  probably  announced  the 
hour  by  a  single  blow,  as  they  still  do,  to  avoid 
noise  in  churches.  Iu  De  Wyck's  clock,  the  wheel 
N,  with  its  projecting  pins,  served  to  discharge 
the  striking  jxart  (not  represented  in  the  figure). 
During  the  17th  c,  there  existed  a  great  taste  for 
striki tig-clocks,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of  them. 
Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only  struck  the 
quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the  hour  after 


Fig.  4. — Horologe : 
Prewntcd  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Ann*  Boleyn. 


each  quarter;  at  twelve  o'clock,  44  blows  were 
■truck ;  and  between  twelve  and  one,  no  less  than 
113!  Many  Btruck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of 
St  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  London,  first  on  a 
large  bell,  and  then  on  a  small  one.  Others,  again, 
were  invented  so  as  to  tell  the  hours  with  the  least 
possible  noise  ;  also  by  the  aid  of  two  bells,  each 
blow  on  the  small  one  indicating  five  hours. 

The  striking  part  of  a  clock  is  rather  a  peculiar 
and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  Iu  ordinary 
clocks,  the  impelling  power  is  a  weight  similar  to 
that  which  moves  the  time- measuring  mechanism 
itself ;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  on  the  strik- 
ing-machinery is  only  permitted  to  come  into  play 


at  stated  periods  in  course  of  the  workings  of  the 
time-keeping  ap|<aratus — viz.,  at  the  completion  of 
every  hour;  when  the  minute- wheel,  which  revolves 
once  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  of  the 
clock  along  with  it,  brings  it  iuto  action  by  the 
temporary  release  of  a  catch  or  detent,  jR-rantting 
the  weight  wound  up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking- 
aptwratus  to  ruu  down  for  a  little,  in  doing  which, 
the  hammer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the 
ML  Whether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many,  is 
determined  principally  by  two  pieces  of  mechanism, 
one  called  a  mm  it,  from  its  form  or  outline,  with 
twelve  stejts,  aud  the  other  a  rack,  with  twelve 
teeth  ;  but  the  intricate  action  of  the  whole  it  would 
lie  in  vain  here  to  attempt  to  explain.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  time  during  which  the  striking-weight 
is  allowed  to  descend,  varies  according  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  twelve  steps  of  the  snail  on  its  axis,  and 
the  i*ositiou  of  the  twelve  teeth  of  the  rack,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  ;  being  sometimes  only 
long  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  lie  given  by  the 
hammer  on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time  long 
enough  for  twelve  such  blows. 

Tln>  consideration  of  portable  time-keepera 
( watch. -s  and  chronometers)  is  reserved  for  the 
head  Watches. 

HO  ROSCOPE.   See  Astrology. 

HORS  DE  COMBAT,  a  French  term,  literally 
meaning  '  beyond  the  battle,'  is  used  to  signify  a 
combatant,  or  body  of  combatants,  so  completely 
beaten  either  by  physical  force  or  strategy,  as  to  lie 
incapable  of  further  action  in  the  struggle  actually 
under  consideration. 

HORSE  (Eiiuu*),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  E'/uula  (q.  v.),  or  Solidun- 
ijuhi,  generally  regarded  as  including  all  the  species 
of  the  family,  although  sometimes  limited  (see  As»), 
so  as  to  contain  only  one  sjieeies,  the  most  import- 
ant to  man  of  all  animals  that  are  used  as  beasts  ot 
burden  aud  of  draught.  The  principal  zoological 
characters  are  already  given  in  the  articles  EyL  lO.c 
and  Ass,  and  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
H.  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  native  country  of 
the  H.  is  uncertain.  Some  contend  for  Asia,  and 
some  for  Africa;  some  suppose  that  the  H.  wa» 
first  domesticated  iu  Egypt,  aud  quote  Scripture  in 
sup|K>rt  of  their  opinion,  but  to  no  better  inn-pose 
than  to  shew  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  in  use 
as  a  domesticated  and  valued  animal  among  tho 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  whilst  others  adduce  arguments 
not  more  conclusive  to  shew  that  it  was  originally 
domesticated  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  ;  some  think 
it  not  improbable  that  Europe  also,  and  even 
Britain,  had  indigenous  horses.  Whether  certain 
wild  raees  of  Central  Asia  and  tho  north  of  Africa 
are  really  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  found,  or  the  offspring  of  animals  which  have 
escaped  from  domestication,  like  those  of  America  ; 
and  whether  the  origin  of  the  domestic  II  is  to  be 
referred  to  one  original  form,  or  to  several  forma 
somewhat  different,  and  belonging  to  different 
countries,  are  questions  also  uncertain  ;  and  the 
last  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
much  agitated  resjiecting  tho  Dog  (q.  v.),  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  diversities  arc  not  so 
great  as  in  that  case. 

The  lips  and  teeth  of  the  IL  adapt  it  for  cropping 
the  short  herbage  of  dry  plains  or  hills,  so  that  it 
finds  abundance  where  an  ox  would  be  very  insuffi- 
ciently supplied.  The  feet  are  also  adapted  to  dry 
rather  than  to  soft  or  swampy  ground.  On  soft 
ground,  not  only  is  the  foot  apt  to  sink,  not  being 
very  broad,  but  the  horny  hoof  is  softened,  and  a 
diseased  state  of  the  feet  is  the  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  great  dray-hones  of  London, 
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reared  in  the  alluvial  districts  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. The  H.,  however,  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water ;  and  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  hot 
plains  of  South  America,  great  troops  of  wild  horse* 
often  rush  furiously  to  the  rivers,  and  as  they 
approach  the  drinking-placc,  trample  one  another 
under  foot,  vast  numbers  of  skeletons  remaining  to 
bleach  in  the  sun. 

Wild  horees  arc  found  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  Some  also  inhabit  mountainous  or  hilly  dis- 
tricts both  there  and  in  the  north  of  Africa.  They 
abound  still  more  in  the  grassy  plains  of  North  and 
South  America,  although  they  were  first  introduced 
into  America  by  Eurowans  ;  ami  certain  tribes  of 
Indiana,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  have 
become  at  least  as  equestrian  in  their  habits  as  any 
of  the  Tartars  of  the  east.  Wild  horses  are  also 
found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  into  which  they  were 
introduced  by  Europeans,  aud  a  peculiar  breed  lias 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 

The  races  or  varieties  of  the  H.  have  an  evident 
relation  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  occur.  Those  of  cold  and  stormy  regions  are 
comparatively  small  and  rough-haired ;  those  of 
more  favoured  climates,  large  and  sleek-  There  are 
also  differences,  more  evidently  to  be  ascribed 
to  domestication,  according  to  which  certain  breeds 
are  particularly  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work, 
some  excelling  in  fleetnefes,  some  in  endurance,  some 
in  mere  strength  for  burden  or  draught.  The 
slender  form  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter  contrasts 
almost  as  strongly  with  the  ponderous  solidity  of 
the  dray-horse,  as  the  great  size  of  the  latter  does 
with  the  diminutiveness  of  the  Shetland  pony. 

Wild  horses  congregate  in  troops,  sometimes 
small,  but  sometimes  <  >f  many  hundreds.  The  males 
have  fierce  contesta  for  the  supremacy,  and  males 
that  have  contended  unsuccessfully  are  often 
driven  off  to  a  solitary  life.  On  the  appearance  of 
danger,  the  chief  stallion  of  a  small  troop  m-cms  to 
direct  the  movements  of  all,  and  even  the  largest 
troops  seem  instinctively  to  move  in  a  kind  of  con- 
cert, bo  that  when  they  are  assailed,  the  stronger 
animals  oppose  the  enemy,  and  protect  tho  younger 
and  weaker.  Wolves,  even  when  in  packs,  attack 
with  success  only  weakened  stragglers,  and  even 
the  jaguar  is  repelled.  In  fighting,  horseB  either 
raise  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  bring  down 
the  fore-feet  with  great  force  on  the  enemy,  or 
wheeling  about,  kick  violently  with  the  hind-feet. 

The  Tur/nn  of  Tartary  is  one  of  those  races  of 
wild  H.  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  original, 
and  not  descended  from  domesticated  animals.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  black  mane  and  taiL  The  eye  is  small 
and  vicious.  Tarpans  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
Tartars,  but  are  with  great  difficulty  reduced  to 
subjection.  In  some  of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia 
arc  wild  horses  of  a  white  or  dappled-gray  colour. 
— The  wild  horse  of  South  America  ib  there  called 
the  MuMunn.  It  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of 
colour,  but  bay -brown  is  the  most  prevalent.  It  is 
strong  and  active,  and  is  often  taken  with  the  lasso, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  man.  A  curious 
method  is  practised  bv  some  Indian  tribes  of 
promptly  »ul»duing  its  wild  nature,  and  rendering  it 
tractable,  by  blowing  strongly  with  the  mouth  into 
its  nostrils.  By  other  tribes,  it  is  Bubduod  more 
rudely.  It  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  ere  it  can 
recover,  a  man  gets  upon  its  back,  whom,  when  it 
ritic*,  it  cannot  shake  off,  and  who  retains  his  seat 
until  it  is  quite  submissive. — The  Koomrah  of  North 


Africa  m  rrgamed  ny  Lolonel  Hamilton  bmith  as  a 
distinct  species  (K.  hiyptigru*).  It  has  no  forelock, 
but  woolly  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  of  a  reddish 
bay  colour  without  stripe  on  the  back,  or  any  white 


about  the  limbs,  has  limlw  of  a  somewhat  ass-like 
shape,  and  the  tail  covered  with  short  hair  for 
several  inches  at  the  root  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
mountainous  regions. 

Of  domestic  varieties  and  breeds  of  the  H-,  the 
number  is  very  great,  almost  every  country  or  con- 
siderable district  having  one  or  more  of  its  own,  and 
particular  breeds  being  valued  on  account  of  their 
htness  for  particular  purposes.  The  breeds  are  also 
continually  varied  by  crossing,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  thus  been  effected.  The  superior 
tieetness  of  the  English  race-horse  and  endurance  of 
the  hunter  are  ascribed  to  the  crossing  of  the  old 
English  breed  of  light-limbed  H.  with  the  Arabian ; 
and  the  English  dray-horse,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size  and  strength,  in  like  manner,  owes  much  of  ita 
excellence  to  the  crossing  of  the  largest  old  English 
breed  of  dranght-h  orse  with  the  Flemish.  A  breed 
produced  by  crossing  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  of 
English  draught-horse  with  the  race-horse,  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  carriage-horses.  North  America 
has  a  breed  of  light-limbed  horses,  remarkablo  for 
fast  trotting.  The  Suffolk  Punch  has  been  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  moat  useful  kinds  of  draught-horses 
employed  in  Britain  for  ordinary  farm-work.  The 
Clrf'JdaU  H.  is  also  one  of  the  best  Iwwds  of  this 
class,  and  is  an  improvement  on  an  older  breed. 
Numerous  breeds  of  smaller  size,  ponies,  have  long 
existed  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  almost 
all  other  countries.  The  Shetland  Pony,  which, 
compared  with  the  dray-horse,  is  like  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  a  lwok  beside  a  great  folio,  is  most  prized 
when  most  diminutive,  and  sometimes  does  not 
much  exceed  a  large  dog  in  stature.  A  strong  man 
has  been  seen  to  lift  one  with  his  arm,  and  again  to 
ride  on  its  l>ack,  whilst  at  the  same  time  be  walked 
with  his  feet  on  each  Bide  on  the  ground.  The 
Shetland  pony  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  animal,  and 
remarkably  strong. 

The  Arabian  H.  has  long  been  the  object  of 
untiring  care  and  attention,  and  to  this  very  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  race  is  certainly  to  be 
ascribed.  The  regard  of  the  Arab  for  his  horse  has 
long  been  famous.  Very  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Arabian  is  the  Barbary  H.,  which  was  highly 
prized  in  Western  Europe  before  the  Arabian  was 
Known  there,  and  from  the  name  of  which  ia  derived 
the  English  word  barb. 

The  H.  has  been  used  from  the  most  remote  ages 
both  for  riding  and  for  drawing  carriages,  bat 
rather  for  pomp  or  pleasure,  the  chase,  and  war, 
than  for  agricultural  or  other  labours,  for  which 
oxen  and  other  animals  were  for  a  long  time  more 
generally  employed  The  H.  is  an  animal  of  no  little 
intelligence,  docility,  and  affectionateness  ;  qualities 
of  which  the  diaplay  would  certainly  be  more 
general  and  perfect,  if  it  were  not  for  tho  cruel 
treatment  so  commonly  practised  in  *  breaking '  and 
otherwise.  The  H.  has  a  very  strong  memory  of 
places,  aud  finds  again  very  readily  a  road  which  it 
lias  once  travelled  before.  Its  caution  in  advancing 
on  swampy  ground  has  often  excited  admiration.  It 
seems  often  to  enter  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  into 
the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  :  the  war-horse 
evidently  delights  in  the  martial  music  and  military 
movements  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  tho 
racer  and  the  hunter  seem  to  know  the  object  of 
their  exertions,  and  to  be  as  keenly  bent  upon  it  as 
their  riders ;  and  the  dranght-horse  often  exhibits 
much  acquired  expertness  in  situations  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Instances  are  also  on  record  of  the 
remarkable  display  of  intelligence  in  such  things  as 
the  opening  of  doors,  corn -chests,  Ac. ;  and  two 
instances  are  known  of  horses  which  bare  learned 
to  turn  the  tap  of  a  water-barrel  in  order  to  obtain 
water,  one  of  which  also  ended  by  shutting  it  again. 
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A  horse  has  been  seen  to  procure  a  supply  of  apples 
in  an  orchard  by  throwing  himself  forcibly  agaiust 
the  trees  and  shaking  them. 

Tbe  flesh  of  the  H.  is  used  as  food  in  some 
countries.  Its  use  has  recently  found  advocates  in 
France  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  sold 
in  London  a*  food  for  dogs  and  cats.  Alares'  milk  is 
much  used  by  some  of  tho  tril»es  whose  chief  wealth 
consist*  in  their  horses  :  and  the  Kalmucks  subject 
it  to  fermentation,  and  distil  from  it  a  kind  of  spirit. 
The  hide  of  horses  is  made  into  leather,  which 
is  used  for  covering  large  office  and  l»onrd-room 
tables,  &e.  The  long  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  is 
used  for  making  haircloth,  stuffing  mattresses,  Ac. 

Hybrids  between  tho  H.  and  the  ass  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  Hi^sy  and  Mri.R.  Hybrids  have 
also  been  produced  between  tho  H.  and  the  zebra, 
and  between  the  H.  and  the  qnagga,  exhibiting,  in 
some  degnw,  the  stripes  so  characteristic  of  these 
species  ;  but  they  have  Itecn  turned  to  no  use. 

Fossil  Hortf. — The  remains  of  the  horse  have  been 
long  noticed  ossociated  with  the  mammoth,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  in  the  drift 
formations  and  ossiferous  caverns  in  the  New  World, 
as  well  as  in  the  Old.  Their  occurrence  in  America 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  that  continent  being 
entirely  without  the  horse  when  it  was  discovered 
bv  Columbus.  Cuvier  was  unable,  in  tho  fragments 
that  he  examined,  to  see  any  difference  from  the 
similar  portions  of  the  existing  sj>eeie*.  Meyer  and 
Kaup  have  pointed  out  distinctive  characters,  and 
Owen  has  shewn  that  the  remains  observed  in  this 
country  belong  probably  to  two  different  species. 
The  largest  (Equv«  fo»i(is)  was  about  the  height  of 
a  middle-sized  domestic  horse,  and  differed  from 
this  animal  in  possessing  a  proportionally  larger 
head  and  jaws,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
wild  horses  of  Asia  dcscrilicd  by  Pallas,  and  in 
having  the  molar  teeth,  while  equal  in  length,  yet 
decidedly  smaller.  The  second  species  [K>/vum 
piiculttis)  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass,  and 
differed  from  the  other  sjweies,  as  well  as  from  tho 
living  horse,  in  the  more  complex  plications  of  the 
enamel  of  its  molar  teeth. 

Horses,  of  whatever  breed  or  description,  should 
be  of  good  size,  shape,  and  style ;  for  superior  animals 
are  fed  and  kept  at  the  same  cost  as  inferior  w>rts, 
are  always  able  to  perform  their  work  easily  and 
satisfactorily, and  are  at  anytime  saleable  at  remun- 
erative prices.  To  produce  such  auiinals,  requires 
careful  selection  of  sound,  active,  symmetrical,  well- 
descended  parents.  The  mare  carries  her  eolt  eleven 
months,  but  occasionally  exceeds  her  time  by  one  or 
two  weeks.  Farmers  prefer  their  mares  to  foal  in 
May.  from  which  time  the  age  is  generally  calcu- 
lated, but  on  the  turf,  ages  date,  from  January,  and 
hence  the  earlier  the  racing  foals  are  dropped  the 
better.  Parturition  is  usually  performed  easily  and 
without  any  assistance,  the  foal  Boon  getting  on  his 
legs,  and  sucking.  Good  grass,  with  a  feed  of  oats 
daily,  will  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  milk. 
Weaning  may  take  place  in  five  or  six  months;  and 
the  foal,  when  taken  from  its  mother,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  few  oats  and  bran,  some  good  hay,  and 
comfortable  shelter  at  night.  At  a  year  old,  colts 
are  generally  castrated ;  and  are  gently  broken  in 
ami  lightly  worked  when  about  three  years  old ;  but, 
under  good  treatment,  they  continue  to  grow,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  severe  work  until  they  are 
five. 

Oats  and  hay  are  the  staple  articles  of  food  for 
hard-working  horses.  The  oata  should  be  sound, 
sweet,  and  heavy ;  and  for  hacks  and  hunters,  are 
seldom  sufficiently  dry  until  they  are  a  vcar  old. 
Along  with  good  hay,  10  pounds  is  a  fair  allowance. 
To  insure  thorough  mastication  and  digestion, 


should  be  given  either  slightly  bruised,  or  along 
with  some  chaff.  For  coaching  or  farm -work,  a  few 
beans  or  pease  should  he  given  ;  half  a  bushel,  along 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  and  hay,  is  a  usual  weekly 
allowance  for  well-kept  farm-horses.  Clover  and 
Rye  grass  Hay  (q.v.),  such  as  is  common  through- 
out .Scotland,  is  more  palatable  and  nutritive  than 
the  meadow-hay  in  general  use  in  England.  Riding- 
horses,  eating  a  fair  allowance  of  oats,  will  consume 
daily  14  pounds  of  hay ;  but  the  heavier  class  of 
hones  require  mom  Fanners  use  oat,  pea,  and 
bean  straw  for  fodder  duriug  the  winter  months, 
and  in  most  well  managed  establishments,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fodder  is  now  given  cut, 
which  enables  the  hard- worked  horse  to  till  himself 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  gives  him  more  leisure  for 
rest  and  repose.  Cart  horses  usually  have  an  even- 
ing allowance  of  sliced  Swedes  or  carrots  ;  a  daily 
pound  of  linseed-cake  is  now  frequently  added,  to 
keep  the  coat  glossy ;  whilst  a  weekly  bran-mash  is 
advisable,  and  shotdd  contain  during  winter  an 
ounce  of  pounded  nitre.  Horses  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water  at  least  three  times  daily,  nor  is 
it  ever  necessary  to  restrict  the  supplies,  except  for 
a  few  hours  Ijcfore  severe  fast  work,  and  when  the 


animal  is  much  overheated  and  fatigued.  In  i 
well-constructed  boxes  and  stables  (see  Stable), 
there  is  water  constantly  before  the  animal  in  a 
shallow  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  a  quart,  and 
which,  as  it  is  removed,  is  slowly  replenished,  and 
thus  cannot  Ik?  drunk  either  with  undue  rapidity  or  in 
injurious  quantity.  During  summer,  horses  generally 
have  such  green  food  as  grass,  clover,  or  vetches ; 
but  if  their  work  is  severe  or  long  continued,  oats 
and  hay  ought  still  to  form  the  principal  articles  of 
diet.  In  summer,  farm-horses  are  often  turned  out 
to  graze  after  their  day's  work  is  over  ;  but  it  is 
generally  more  economical  to  bring  their  green  food 
to  the  stable,  or,  le  tter  still,  to  commodious  yards. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  follow  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  turning  hacks  or  hunters  out  to  grass,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  kicked  or  otherwise  injured,  and 
lose  beside*  their  condition.  If  not  required  during 
the  summer  months,  they  are  better  and  safer  in  a 
large  yard  or  a  conunodious  box,  where  they  can 
have  proper  feeding  and  daily  exercise.  They  will 
thus,  at  little  extra  expense,  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  fit  for  work,  their  legs  free  from  blemishes, 
and  their  constitutions  uninjured  by  violent  diver- 
sities of  fettling  and  management.  The  small 
stomach  and  natural  habits  of  the  horse  indicate  the 
necessity  of  his  being  fed  at  frequent  moderate 
intervals  of  five  or  six  hours.  In  most  localities, 
farm-horses  turn  out  at  seven,  returning  to  the 
stable  at  11.30  or  12,  being  fed  and  rested  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  then  returning  to 
work  for  four  or  rive  hours.  In  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  the  straggling  position 
of  the  fields,  and  their  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  stables,  induce  many  farmers  to  keep  their 
horses  in  the  yoke  from  seven  until  two  or  three, 
when  they  finish  for  the  day.  This  practice  is, 
however,  by  no  means  commendable,  unless  the 
work  is  very  light,  and  the  horses  have  a  feed,  a 
j  of  i 


few  mouthfuls  of  water,  and  10  or  15 
about  mid-day. 

To  insure  health,  horses  must  be  kept  in 
commodious,  well-lighted,  airy,  properly-ventilated 
stables,  which  ought  to  be  erected  only  in  dry  situa- 
tion »,  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  well 
paved,  if  possible  without  a  loft  overhead,  white- 
washed annually,  and  always  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  free  from  smell.  This  may  he  effected  by 
tho  prompt  removal  of  soiled  or  wet  litter,  and  by 
strewing  the  floors  dadv  with  a  little  gypsum,  or 
M'Dougal's  disinfectant"  powder.    Where  there  is 
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are  preferable  to  stalls,  especially 


for  the  lighter  sort  of  hones,  that  Spend  mueh  of 
their  time  indoors.  With  proper  feeling,  exercise, 
and  grooming,  with  plenty  of  ir..  sh  air,  and  good 
stable  iii.in:i_"'tiient,  horses  are  scareclv  ever  out  or 
health,  ami  require  neither  balls,  cordials,  nor  any 
such  messes.  Without  professional  advice,  no  groom 
or  carter  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  ]>erniittcd 
to  iaduke  his  predilection  for  physicking  or  doctoring 
healthy  horses. 

HORSE,  a  miner's  term,  applied  to  any  intruded 
material  which  is  tho  apjtarent  cause  of  a  sudden 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  a  mineral  that  is 
being  quarried  With  vein-miners,  a  detached  mass 
of  rock  or  spar  which  fills  the  veiu  receives  this 
name,  while  colliers  apply  the  term  to  the  shale 
which  occupies  a  natural  but  sudden  thinning  out  of 
the  coal-lied,  as  well  as  to  such  interruptions  as 
seem  to  have  l>een  the  channeLs  of  small  streams, 
and  which  were  subsequently  tilled  up  by  the  clay 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  coaL 

HORSE  CHE  SNUT  (J?«eKHtf)i  a  genus  of  trees 
of  the  natural  onler  Stipindaoir,  having  large 
opposite  digitate  leaves,  flowers  with  five  spreading 
unequal  p  tala,  and  a  leathery  3-valved  capsule 
covered  with  soft  spines.  The  seeils,  which  arc  not 
more  than  three  in  each  fruit,  are  large,  and  some- 
what resemble  chesnuts  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  trees, 
their  leaves,  and  their  llowera,  are  very  unlike  those 
of  eheMUits,  with  which  they  have  no  botanical 
affinity.  The  Common  IL  (.hi.  hi(>poca*tar.um)  is  a 
oruameutal  tree,  very  frequently 


Horse-Cliesnut,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit 
(jUicuIum  hippoctutanum). 

planted  in  Britain,  and  in  oil  parts  of  Europe  of 
which  the  climate  is  suitable,  on  account  of  its  rich 
foliage,  and  its  erect  racemes  of  beautiful  reddish 
white  flowers,  which  ore  produced  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  leaves.  At  St  Petersburg,  tho 
1L  ie  a  greenhouse  tree.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia  or  some  part  of  the  East ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  its  native  couutry  is  still  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  introduced  into  Western 
Europe,  from  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the  ICth 
century.  It  attains  a  great  size,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  KM)  feet,  and  extending  its  branches 
very  widely,  whilst  they  often  droop  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  have  long  stalks,  and  seven 
obovate-wedgo-shapod  leaflets.  The  wood  is  soft,  not 
very  strong,  nor  very  durable  in  the  open  air ;  but 


is  used  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  by  carvers, 
turners,  4c.  'Hie  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent, 
containing  a  bitter  principle  called  *E*culinf  ;  it  has 
been  used  in  tanning  und  dyeing ;  that  taken  from 
branches  not  verv  old  has  been  extensively  used  on 
the  continent  of  EutODS  as  a  substitute  fur  Peruvian 
Bark.  The  rind  of  the  seeds  contains  a  colouring 
matter,  which  has  U<en  used  in  dyeing  :  the  husks 
abo  have  been  used  in  dyeing.  The  seeds  are 
unpleasantly  bitter,  and  contain  bo  much  of  the 
■npoaaeeOUi  substance  prevalent  in  this  natural 
onler,  that  when  reduced  to  powder,  they  may  be 
used  for  washing.  They  contain,  however,  a  largo 
quantity  of  starch,  whiefi,  when  extracted  and  freed, 
from  bitterness  by  means  of  an  alkabue  solution,  is 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  It  iB  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  a  cheap  rate  in  France.  Horse-chcsuuts 
have  long  been  employed  in  various  countries  as 
food  for  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  all  of  which 
are  fond  of  them,  and  grow  fat  upon  them  In 
Britain,  however,  they  are  still  very  generally  allowed 
to  rot  beneath  the  tries.     It  is  said  that  when 

|  the  H.  was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  it  did  not 
perfectly  rijien  its  seed,  which  it  now  does  even  in 

•  the  northern  {tarts  of  the  island. — The  other  sjieeics 
of  .Escultu  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 

j  foliage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  horse- 
chesuut    Both  the  leaves  aud  fruit,  however,  of  the 

1  Bcck-eye  or  American  1L  ( JL".  Ohiotauu)  are  very 
jioisotious.  —  North  America  possesses  also  a  munl<er 

J  of  Bpecies  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  Pavla,  with 

:  very  similar  foliage,  smaller  flowers,  and  smooth 
fruit.  The  seeds  of  P.  inacruatarJtifa  or  P.  edulU,  the 
Edible  Buck-eye,  are  eaten,  either  boiled  or  roasted. 
This  species  is  a  Bhrub  with  long  and  beautiful 
racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  have  loug 
projecting  stamens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
states,  and  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  in  England  P. 
Indira  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  at  elevations  of  8*  XX) 
— 10,000  fee  t  in  the  Himalaya,  and  producing  seeds 
very  similar  to  those  of  tho  H.,  which,  although 
bitter,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

HORSE-FLY.   See  Forest-Flt. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  the  name  applied  tt>  a  large 
public  office  in  Whitehall,  appropriated  to  the 
dei>artments  under  the  gcnerol-commanding-in-chief. 
The  wonl  Horse-guards  is  used  conventionally  to 
signify  the  military  authorities  at  the  head  of  army 
affairs,  in  contradistinc  tion  to  the  civil  chief,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  Royal,  or  OXFORD 
BLUES,  is  the  third  heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
Household  Brigade.  The  regiment  was  raised  in 
1001  from  the  remnants  of  the  dislatnded  army  of  tho 
late  Commonwealth.  It  has  ever  proved  a  loyal 
GOipS,  although  it  readilv  transferred  its  allegiance 
from  James  II.  to  Wilfiam  III.  It  took  part  in 
Marlborough's  campaigns;  served  under  the  Duko 
of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo, 
and  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
heavy  cavalry  corps  in  the  world.  The  guards  of 
state  for  the  sovereign  are  taken  either  from  its 
ranks  or  from  those  of  the  Life -Guards,  The  pre- 
sent uniform  consists  of  a  steel  helmet,  with  plume, 
a  steel  cuirass  over  a  blue  coatee,  leather  breeches, 
and  knee-boots  ;  the  horses  are  black.  Thu  estab- 
lishment of  the  regiment  consists  (1862)  of  439 
of  all  ranks,  with  275  horses,  exclusive  of  othcexs' 
chargers. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  Throughout  history  the 
art  of  managing  the  horse  and  riding  on  his  l>ack 
has  ranked  high  among  useful  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments. According  to  Caesar  and  Liry,  the 
Numidians  and  Mauritaniang  rode  their  horses 
without  cither  bit  or  saddle,  aud 
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solely  by  using  a  small  switch,  which  was  applied 
to  either  aide  of  the  neck,  according  as  they  wished 
to  turn.  The  PcrainnB  trained  their  liorv-3  to  kneel 
to  receive  their  riders,  and  were  the  tirst  to  intro- 
duce saddles.  Saddles  of  a  similar  Bhajio  to  those 
now  in  use  were  not  known  tdl  the  14th  c,  and 
■ide-saddles  were  introduced  about  13S8.  Stirrutis 
were  used  in  the  5th  c,  but  were  not  common  even 
in  the  12th. 

The  two  essentials  for  riding  are  a  firm  seat  and 
•  light  hand,  as  without  a  combination  of  the  two 
no  one  can  become  a  good  horseman.  In  every 
description  of  riding,  the  light  delicate  '  hand,'  ju«t 
feeling  the  mouth  of  the  liorsc,  and  plaving  the 
bit  in  accordance  with  his  movement,  will  insure 
success  ;  and  it  is  to  this  delicacy  of  wrist  that  we 
must  attribute  tho  ease  and  skilfwith  which  ladle* 
often  ride  the  moat  high-spirited  animals,  which,  in 
rougher  hands,  would  In-  unmanageable. 

The  lirst  lesson  in  horsemanship  is  to  learn  to 
mount  safely  and  easily ;  and  the  ordinary,  and 
on  tho  whole  leant  objectionable  way,  is  as  follows  ; 
Stand  at  tho  shoulder  of  the  horse,  looking  towards 
bis  tail,  and  taking  the  reins  in  the  right  baud, 
divide  them  by  tho  middle-finger  of  the  left  till 
you  feel  the  horse's  mouth ;  then  take  hold  with 
the  left  liand  of  a  lock  of  the  mane,  lift  tho  left 
foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  using  the  inane  as  a 
slight  hold,  spring  into  the  air,  taking  hoM  of  the 
back  of  the  saddle  to  assist  in  getting  the  right 
leg  easily  over  the  horse,  steadying  the  fall  of  the 
body  by  the  right  hand  on  the  tmiumcl,  and  then 
arranging  the  stirrups.  In  dismounting,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  process  is  followed,  or  l>oth  feet 
may  be  disengaged  from  tho  stirrups  at  once,  and 
the  rider  may  vault  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  leas  risk  of  falling  it*  the 
h>  true  chance  to  move  on. 

There  are  four  different  styles  of  riding  practised 
among  modern  civilised  nations— viz.,  the  military, 
road,  hunting,  and  racing  styles.  The  military 
style  differ*  in  many  {articular*  from  the  others, 
as,  owing  to  the  long  stirrups  used,  the  soldier  is 
obliged  to  sit  well  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
body  erect,  the  seat  Wing  preserved  more  by 
balance  than  by  a  tight  hold  "by  the  leg  or  thigh. 

In  the  scat  for  road-riding,  the  stirrups  are 
arranged  at  such  a  length  that  when  the  feet  arc 
hanging  loose,  they  shall  just  touch  the  ankle- 
bone,  and  the  rider  usually  iuserts  the  feet  only  as 
far  as  the  '  ball '  of  the  foot  In  riding,  have  the 
horse  well  in  hand,  to  assist  in  supporting  him,  in 
case  of  stumbling ;  the  seat  tirra,  to  be  secure  in 
ease  of  shying;  and  a  knowledge  of  handling  the 
bridle,  to  insure  a  quick  and  ready  response.  In 
hunting,  a  much  firmer  seat  is  necessary;  the 
stirrup-leathers  are  about  two  holes  shorter,  the 
feet  pressed  '  home '  in  the  stirrups,  which  otherwise 
would  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  jumping ;  the  leg  from 
thigh  to  the  kuee  well  forward,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  un{>cr  part  of  the  body  a*  inclined 
forward  ;  the  legs  perpendicular,  the  heel  well 
down,  and  the  toe  pointing  nearly  straightforward 
This  '  seat '  the  hunter  has  iu  common  with  all 
equestrian  nations,  as  the  Aralis,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Cossacks,  Magyars,  and  Circassians,  the 
last- mentioned  nation  carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  leg  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  with 
the  kneAor  tho  apex.  In  ruling  at  a  fence, '  collect ' 
the  horse  into  the  fiace  at  which  be  goes  with  most 
ease  to  himself ;  keep  him  straight  at  the  fence  tdl 
be  rises  ;  '  ease '  his  mouth  by  leaniug  forward ;  kike 
especial  care  not  to  confine  it  when  he  is  making 
bis  effort,  or  you  will  pull  him  into  the  fence  as  he 
descends ;  lean  well  back  in  tho  saddle,  and  gently 
take  hold  of  his  month  to  support  him  on  lauding. 


Do  not  gallop  with  a  loose  rein  (excepting  down** 
hill,  when  the  horse  requires  his  head  free},  for  the 
horse  will  go  with  a  straggling  pace,  which  is  very 
undesirable.  For  racing,  the  essentials  are  a  gooo 
and  powerful  seat,  good  4  hands,'  a  great  knowledge 
of  pace,  and  quickness  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chances  of  success.  Tho  jockey's  seat  is  peculiar, 
as  his  object  is  to  give  as  much  case  as  jiossible 
to  his  horse.  He  rides  very  much  forward,  fre- 
quently standing  in  tho  stirrups,  and  regulating 
his  pull  at  his  horse  according  to  his  orders. 

As  the  strongest  juvrt  of  a  horse,  and  also  the 
centre  of  action,  is  situated  at  a  point  just  behind 
his  shoulder-blades,  the  nearer  We  can  ride  to  this 
the  better,  and  riding  rather  forward  in  the  saddle 
is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  while  leaning  back,  as  it 
bears  upon  his  loins— his  weakest  part— is  a 


of  fatigue.  The  grip  in  riding  should  l<o  obtained 
by  the  knee,  the  thighs  and  the  calves  slightly. 
The  thigh  is  the  most  essential  [tart  of  a  good  aud 
strong  seat.  Few  riders  whose  thighs  are  short 
and  rouud,  have  a  good  seat;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  jockeys  and  tall  thin  men,  whose  thighs 
are  long,  and  more  or  less  hollowed  on  the  under- 
side,  are  generally  very  (inn. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  horsemanship  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  action  for  emergencies. 
If  a  horse  runs  away,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  by 
vain  pulling,  but  guide  him  out  of  danger,  and  let 
him  run  tdl  he  is  tired.  A  Buceplialus  noseband  is 
a  great  security  against  liolting.  If  a  horse  rears, 
loosen  the  reins,  aud  lean  forward ;  in  hunting, 
the  '  art  of  falling'  consists  in  getting  clear  of  your 
horse.  In  case  of  a  horse  kicking,  keep  his  head  up 
as  much  as  [(osaible,  and  sit  linn  iu  the  saddle 

HORSE-POWER,  a  term  used  in  expressing 
the  force  of  a  motive  ]x>wer.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  horses  in  general  {lerform  a 
certain  constant  amount  of  work  in  a  si>ccined 
time;  an  assumption  which  is  evidently  erroneous. 
The  fundamental  unit  of  work  is  the  Foot-i>ound 
(q.  v.) ;  but  in  measuring  the  work  of  a  horse 
by  this  unit,  the  estimates  of  the  most  celebrated 
engineers  dilfer  widely  from  each  other :  Bonlton 
and  Watt,  basing  their  calculations  uiwn  the  work 
of  London  dray-horses  (working  eight  hours  a 
day),  estimated  it  at  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute. 
D'Aubui**on,  taking  the  work  done  by  horses  in 
whims  at  Freiberg,  estimated  the  work  at  16,440 
foot-pounds,  working  eight  hours  a  day;  under 
similar  circumstances,  Dcsaguliers's  estimate  was 
44,000;  Sincaton's,  22,000;  and  Tredgolds,  27,600 
foot-pounds  ;  17,400  is  thought  to  be  near  the  truth. 
It  matters  little,  however,  what  number  is  assumed, 
provided  the  same  be  always  used  ;  and  accordingly 
the  original  estimate  of  Watt  is  still  counted  a  horse- 
power. In  calculating  tho  power  of  a  steam  engine 
in  terms  of  this  unit,  the  general  rule  is  to  4  mul- 
tiply together  tho  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  tho  pLstou  in  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  the  result  divided  by  33,000, 
will  give  the  horse  power;'  but  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  about  ^th  of  tho  whole,  as  an  allowance 
for  friction. 

HORSE-RACING  dates  from  the  times  of  the 
early  Creeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  sport.  In  England,  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  IL,  were  more  or  leas  patrons  of  tho 
turf  ;  and  the  last-named  monarch  was  a  regular 
frequenter  of  Newmarket,  which,  jwirtly  from  this 
reason,  became  the  metropolis  of  racing.  William 
111.  and  Queen  Anno  were  also  patrons  of  horse- 
racing.  Flying  Childers,  bred  in  1715  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  long  considered  to  have  been 
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the  fleetest  horse  ever  known  ;  he  carried  nine 
atone  at  Newmarket,  and  ran  34  miles  in  6  minutes 
40  seconds  ;  he  was  never  beaten,  and  product*! 
497  winners,  besides  realising  £200,000  in  Btakea. 
The  celebrated  horse  Eclipse,  the  fleetest  from  the 
time  of  Childers,  was  bred  in  1764  by  tbe  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Commencing  at  five  years  old, 
this  horse  won  eleven  plates,  was  never  beaten, 
and  liecame  the  sire  of  innumerable  winners.  The 
modern  race-horse  is  considerably  taller  and  of 
earlier  maturity  than  the  original  type,  partly  from 
judicious  crossing,  and  also  (ran  early  high-feeding 
and  training ;  yet  there  has  been  a  loss  of  stoutness 
of  constitution,  although,  for  speed,  no  pure  bred 
Arab  has  a  chance  with  a  modern  thorough-bred. 
The  horses  are  entered  as  yearlings  (a  race-horse's 
age  dates  from  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  he  is 
foaled!* ;  but  of  240  entered  in  this  way,  rarely  more 
than  2."  come  to  the  post  two  years  afterwards,  the 
majority  l>eing  found  practically  useless  for  racing 
purposes,  and  the  forfeits  from  these  horses  thus 
« scratched '  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
splendid  prizes  of  the  turf.  (It  has  l>een  calculated 
tnat  there  are  1500  thorough-bred  brood-mares  in 
England;  that  these  produce  annually  about  1100 
foals.)  The  value  of  a  thorough  bred  yearling 
depends  tutirely  upon  'the  fashion  of  his  blood  :  as 
much  as  1800  guineas  have  been  given,  and  000  and 
800  are  by  no  means  extravagant  rates  for  promising 
colts.  The  training  of  the  young  racer  commences 
in  his  second  year,  when  he  is  placed  under  a  trainer, 
in  an  establishment  such  as  those  at  Newmarket, 
Middlcham,  Richmond,  Malton,  Ilsley,  Epsom,  Ac., 
where  the  downs  offer  a  wide  expanse  of  open 
country  for  exercise.  The  trainer's  charge  is  two 
guineas  a  week  ;  and  for  this,  each  horse  is  j>er- 
soually  attended  to  and  riddeu  by  a  lad  specially 
attached  to  him.  A  thorough  preparation  for  a 
great  race  is  a  long  and  troublesome  operation, 
consisting  of  several  stages,  during  which  the  colt  in 
gradually  brought  from  a  naturally  loose  condition 
to  the  greatest  perfection  possible  :  first,  by  steady 
and  continuous  walking  exercise,  then  proceeding 
by  gradual  stages  to  gentle  galloping  and  sweating, 
and  finishing  by  testing  the  ca)>acity  of  the  colt 
against  a  comjwtitor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
forthcoming  race.  It  has  been  found  that,  practi- 
cally, the  Bpccd  of  almost  all  horses  can  be  equalised 
by  addition  or  subtraction  of  weight ;  and  so  nicely 
is  this  capable  of  being  adjusted,  that  the  handi- 
caps, which  are  arranged  on  this  principle,  provide 
some  of  the  best  races  in  the  year.  The  Chester 
Cup,  Doncaster  Cup,  Goodwood  Cup,  Liverpool  Cup, 
Cezarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  stakes,  are  all 
run  on  these  terms.  For  the  great  prizes  of  the 
turf,  however,  the  1000  and  24KK)  guineas  for  two- 
year-olds,  the  Derby  (about  £0000),  Oaks  (about 
£4<XH)|,  and  St  Leger,  for  three-year-olds,  the  horses 
run  upon  an  equality  of  age  and  weight. 

Enormously  large  as  arc  the  stakes  run  for — 
upwards  of  £200,000  annually -  this  is  as  nothing 
to  the  money  which  annually  changes  hands  in 
betting.  We  may  divide  betting-men  into  two  classes 
— those  who  back  a  single  horse  from  judgment, 
or  private  information  ;  and  those  who,  without  any 
knowledge,  but  from  mere  calculation,  estimate  the 
odds,  and  take  the  'field*  against  'any  favourite.' 
The  latter  class  are  the  professional  betting- men 
('the  ring'),  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit ; 
the  former  is  composed  of  the  owners  of  horses  and 
their  friends,  who  trust  to  their  knowledge  and  tact. 
Colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  'ring' 
in  this  way,  and  there  are  men  perpetually  attend- 
ing the  country  races,  and  ready  to  accommodate 
any  gentleman  by  « backing '  the  field.  As  no  debts 
incurred  by  betting  arc  recoverable  by  law,  they 


become  debts  of  honour;  and  any  'defaulter'  is 
only  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  turf,  which 
have  been  devised  to  insure,  as  far  as  |>ossible, 
honest  dealiugs.  The  Jockey  Club  is  the  great 
tribunal  of  sj»ort  in  England,  and  its  regulations 
arc  adhered  to  all  over  the  country:  it  is  com- 
]>osed  of  04  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  take 
an  interest  in  tbo  turf.  Newmarket  Heath,  the 
great  centre  of  racing,  is  in  its  possession,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  position  and  authority  of  its  mem- 
ber*, it  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  great  check  upon 
dishonesty  and  fraud.  'J "he  seven  anuual  race- 
nuttings  at  Newmarket  are  as  follows  :  tbe  Craven, 
first  spring,  second  spring,  July,  first  October, 
secoud  October,  and  the  '  Hough  ton.'  The  prin- 
cipal races  are  for  the  1000  guuieas,  2000  guineas, 
C«zarc  witch,  aud  Cambridgeshire.  The  Epsom 
meeting  is  the  most  poptdar,  from  its  nearness  to 
London,  and  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
races  for  the  Derby  aud  Oaks.  After  Epsom,  the 
Doncaster  St  Leger,  for  three-year-olds,  claims  the 
position  of  greatest  interest ;  it  is  run  for  by  the 
competitors  in  the  previous  Derby  and  Oaks,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  results.  Ascot  is  reckoned  the  most 
fashionable  meeting  in  the  year ;  it  is  held  on 
Ascot  Heath,  in  Berks,  anil  here  the  best  horses  in 
England  compete,  at  a  more  mature  age  than  at 
other  races,  lu  the  race  for  the  Ascot  cup  in  1S54, 
West  Australian  rati  the  24  miles  in  4  minutes 
27  seconds,  the  fastest  race  on  record.  Goodwood 
meetiug,  which  is  held  in  tho  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's park,  in  Sussex,  is  also  popular.  There  are 
upwards  of  150  race-meetings  held  annually  in  the 
I  nitcd  Kingdom;  upwards  of  1600  horses  run  at 
these,  and  100  jockeys  are  in  constant  employment. 
A  good  jockey  is  considered  so  valuable,  that  he  is 
always  retained  by  one  or  more  masters,  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  these  gentlemen  have  a  call 
upou  his  services  in  a  certain  rotation.  The  regular 
i»ay  of  a  jockey  is  £5  for  a  winning  and  £3  for  a 
losing  '  mount ;'  but  there  are  so  many  gratuities, 
that  this  gives  no  indication  of  the  income  of 
a  jockey,  which  is  often  very  large :  £1000  has 
frequently  been  given  by  a  gratefid  owner.  Racing 
has  liecotne  popular  in  t  ranee,  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  British  colonies  of 
India,  Australia,  the  Ca]>e,  and  Canada 

In  addition  to  the  fiat-racing  in  England,  tliere 
are  a  great  number  of  steeple-chases,  where  horses 
contend  over  natural  and  artificial  fences,  ditches, 
&.c.  'Ihe  sport  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
immense  bjkxhI  arising  from  competition,  so  that 
horses  get  too  distressed  to  jump,  and  broken 
backs  and  ribs  are  the  consequence.  In  America, 
trotting-matches  are  very  popular,  and  their  horses 
excel  all  others  in  that  description  of  racing. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Armoracia),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cruci/erte,  differing  from  scurvy- 
grass  (Coe&ltaria)  chiefly  in  having  the  valves  of  the 
seed-pouches  destitute  of  prominent  nerves.  The 
s|tecies  are  ]iercunial  herbaceous  plants,  having  erect 
stems  and  white  flowers,  and  roots  remarkable  for 
their  pungency,  which  is  owing  to  a  volatile  oil, 
of  very  jtowerful  odour,  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  The  Common 
1L  (A.  rurtieana)  has  long  cylindrical  white  roots, 
stems  about  two  feet  high,  large,  much- veined, 
oblong,  crcnate  root-leaves  on  long  stalks,  and 
elongate- lanceolate  stem-leaves.  It  grows  in  damp 
meadows  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  is 
naturalised  in  some  places  in  Britain,  ami  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  scrar^sd 
or  grated  down  and  mixed  in  salads,  or  used  as  a 
condiment  with  roast-beef.  H.  root  is  u»sd  also 
in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  ofte-.  usefal 
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in  promoting  digestion  ;  it  is  also  regarded  as  an 
antiscorbutic  ;  ami  it  is  sometime*  applied  externally 
a-  a  ntlietacient  instead  of  mustard.  In  cultiration, 
the  H.  is  generally  planted  very  deep.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  ground  in  which  it  had 
become  established,  as  almost  any  portion  of  the 
root  will  grow. — Another  species,  A.  intKr-jcarpa,  a 
native  <>f  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  has  much 
larger  flowers,  and  a  rather  lea*  pungent  root 

HORSE-RADISH  TREE  (Morinyi  pt-nyjo- 
tpermo),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Moringncit, 
a  native  of  India  and  Arabia.  It  has  bipinnatc 
or  tripinnate  leaves,  with  roundish  oblong  leaflets, 
termin;d  panicles  of  white  flowers,  and  a  rod-like, 
3-valved  fruit,  with  roundish  3- winged  seeds.  The 
leaves,  which  are  mildly  puugent,  are  used  in  curries, 
and  with  vinegar :  the  roots,  which  are  very  pun- 
gent, are  nsed  for  purposes  like  those  for  which  the 
root  of  the  horse-radish  is  used,  from  which  they 
are  not  easily  to  \tv  distinguished.  The  seeds  yield 
the  useful  fixed  oil  called  Oil  of  lt*n  (q.  v.),  and 
the  bark  a  gum  like  tragacanth.  M.  nj>trra,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  also  a  native  of  the  East 
Indie*,  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  of  ban  obtained  from  its  needs. 
For  the  sake  both  of  the  pungent  roots  and  of  the 
oil.  these  trees  are  now  cultivated  also  in  the  West 
Indies. 

HORSE-SHOEING.  The  ordinary  system  of 
horse-shoeing  is  rude  and  irrational,  and  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  lamenesses  and  of  the  majority  of 
falls  in  riding  and  driving.  Chief  amongst  its  faults 
are  the  attempts  to  fit  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  instead 
of  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  the  wholesale  cutting 
and  rasping,  and  consequent  injury  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  foot.  After  the  cautious  removal  of  the 
old  shoe,  the  crust  on  which  it  mated  generally 
requires  to  be  pared  down  with  a  drawing-knife, 
and  its  edge  afterwards  rounded  with  the  rasp. 
Any  ragged  portions  of  the  frog  may  also  !»•  taken 
off,  ana  this  includes  the  whole  of  the  allowable 
paring  or  dressing  of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horny 
sole  intended  as  a  covering  and  protection  of  the 
sensitive  parts  beneath ;  the  tough  elastic  frog,  an 
insensible  pad  which  obviates  concussion,  and  pre- 
serves the  foot  wide  and  free  from  contraction  ;  the 
barn,  an  involution  of  the  crust,  which  help  it  to 
support  weight,  and  give  it  lateral  support,  are  all 
too  valuable  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  away,  and  in  all 
ordinary  cases  must  be  scrupulously  preserved  from 
both  knife  and  rasp.  For  sound  health  v  feet  treated 
as  advised,  a  plain  shoe  is  preferable  for  saddle  or 
harness  horses;  the  web  need  not  exceed  three- fourths 
of  an  inch,  must  fit  the  crust  closely  and  accurately 
all  the  way  round  to  the  heels,  where  its  inner  edge 
will  rest  upon  the  strong  and  uncut  bars.  Nowhere 
must  there  be  any  overlapping,  which  only  renders 
the  shoe  more  apt  to  cut  the  opposite  limb,  and  be 
torn  off  in  heavy  ground.  To  lessen  the  chances 
of  tripping,  and  make  the  shoe  wear  equally,  it 
should  for  the  fore-feet  Ins  turned  up  slightly,  and 
its  ground  surface  hollowed  out  a  little  at  the  toe, 
so  as  to  present  the  api>earanco  of  an  ordinary  shoo 
which  has  been  worn  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
and  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  therefore  rendered 
more  safe  and  comfortable.  By  turning  up  at  the 
toe,  these  advantages  are  secured  at  once.  For 
saddle  or  light  harness  work  three  nails  on  the  out, 
and  two  on  the  inside,  will  firmly  secure  any  well- 
made,  well- fitting  shoe.  The  naU-holes  should  be 
countersunk,  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  and 
pass  straight  through  it,  thus  giving  the  nails  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  stout  unrasped  crust.  The  joints 
of  the  nails  when  driven  home  should  be  broken 
down  with  the  hammer,  but  not 


touched  with  the  rasp.  The  rasping  of  the  crust, 
which  smiths  fondly  regard  as  their  finishing  and 
polishing  stroke,  is  very  injurious,  removes  the 
unctuous  protecting  portion  of  the  crust,  and  renders 
it  weak,  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack.  Shoes  should 
l>e  replaced  every  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at 
furthest  In  shoeing  the  hind-feet  the  outside  web 
is  gcuerally  turned  slightly  down  behind,  whilst  to 
give  an  equal  bearing  the  inside  heel  is  thickened. 
For  heavy  draught,  both  hind  and  fore  shoes  should 
have  moderate  tips  and  heels,  which  enable  the 
horse  to  exert  his  full  powers  without  so  much  risk 
of  slipping.  Instead  of  the  five  nails  used  for  the 
lighter  horses,  seven  or  eight  are  requisite. 

Horses  with  weak,  tender,  or  bruised  soles  may 
for  a  time  require  leather  or  waterproof  pads,  but 
as  the  sole  grows,  these  should  be  discontinued,  and 
are  never  required  in  healthy  feet,  where  the  sole, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  natural  protection,  ia 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  by  the  knife.  Horses 
with  corns  should  have  their  shoes  made  with  a 
wide  inside  web,  which  rests  upon  the  bars,  or  have 
for  a  time  a  bar-shoe.  The  last  nail  on  the  inside 
should  also  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  seat  of  the 
corn  or  bruise  carefully  pared  out,  but  without 
injuring  either  the  frog  or  bars.  If,  from  constant 
cutting,  the  bars  are  unfit  to  aid  the  crust  in  carry- 
ing the  shoe,  it  will  \>e  often  advisable  to  shoe  for  a 
time  with  tips  or  half -shoes,  keeping  the  horse  as 


A  sound  Fore-foot  prepared  for  tho  Shoe. 

Copied  from  Stonehenge'*  Bart*  in  Ik*  StabJ*  and  tht  Fitld. 

A,  A,  the  heels  of  the  cru«t ;  B,  the  toe  cut  not  to  recelTe  the 
clip  ;  C,  C,  the  quarters  of  tiie  crust ;  l>,  U,  the  ban  aa  they 
should  be  left,  with  the  full  fro*  between  them  ;  £,  E,  tbs 
angles  between  the  heals  and  bars,  where  corn*  appear; 
F,  K.  the  concave  surface  of  the  toe ;  0. 0,  tht  bolbom  heels ; 
H,  the  cleft. 

much  as  possible  on  soft  ground,  and  waiting  the 
healthy  growth  of  tho  foot  In  troublesome  cases 
of  thrush,  such  ti|«  are  also  most  serviceable,  allow- 
ing the  frog  the  natural  healthy  pressure  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  with  astringents  and  cleanliness, 
greatly  ex|>editing  a  cure.  Groggy  horses  should 
nave  the  toe  shortened,  and  turned  up,  as  already 
advised ;  the  frog  and  sole  must  be  untouched, 
and  the  shoes  made  light  and  nicely  fitted.  Over- 
reach, or  cutting  of  tho  heel  of  the  fore-foot  with 
the  shoe  of  the  hind,  is  remedied  by  filing  round 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  offending  toe,  and  keeping 
that  shoe  as  far  back  as  possible  on  the  foot 
For  s]>eedv  cut,  which  is  common  in  horses  with 
in-turned  knees,  the  Bhoe  should  be  carefully  fitted, 
and  no  projecting  portions  left ;  the  clinches  m 
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also  be  well  hammered  down. — Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Lieutenant -colonel  Fitzwygram's 
Notes  on  Shoeing  Horses ;  Mr  M lies' s  pamphlet  on 
Horse-nhoting,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  Professor  Dick's 
Manual  ;  and  other  veterinary  treatises. 

HO'RSENS,  a  small  but  very  old  town  and 
seajiort  on  the  east  coast  of  Denmark,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  country, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  liord  of  the  samo 
name,  25  miles  south-west  of  Aarhuus.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  has  four  bridge*,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  tol>acco,  and  a  considerable  general 
trade.    Pop  7250. 

HO'RSHAM,  a  parliamentary  l»orongh  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Aran,  28  miles 
north-east  of  Chichester,  and  35  miles  south -south- 
west of  London.  The  Court-house,  a  Gothic,  cdifiue  ; 
St  Marys  Church,  in  the  Early  English  style; 
and  the  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment  of 
£412  a  vear,  are  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town.  The  trade  ami  manufactures  are  incon- 
siderable. H.  returns  a  member  te-  parliament  Pop. 
of  parlijimcutary  borough  in  1861,  6747. 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
■on  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  Iwra  at  St  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  London,  in 
1733.  lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  when*,  though  he 
studied  liard,  and  laid  in  immense  stores  of  know- 
ledge, he  took  no  degree  in  arts.  In  175H,  he 
liecame  curate  to  his  father,  then  rector  of  New- 
ington,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the  rectory, 
a  living  which  he  held  for  thirty-four  years,  though 
he  also  enjoyed  in  the  interval  many  other  prefer- 
ments. In  1767.  H.  was  elected  n  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  long  continued  an  active 
member.  In  fact,  the  writings  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  were  scientific,  and  not  theological. 
We  may  mention  his  Remark*  on  the  Oltser  nit  ions 
made  in  Oie  late  Voyage  toicards  the  North  Pols,  fur 
determining  the  AccUration  of  Uie  Pendulum,  in  lot. 
79"  51'  (1774).  Two  years  afterwards,  he  issued 
proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which,  however,  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  1785.  But  the  grand  event  in  his 
career  was  his  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  which, 
considering  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  com- 
batants, may  l>e  safely  pronounced  to  Ik;  the  greatest 
theological  contest  ot  the  ISth  century.  The  impres- 
sion at  the  time  was.  that  so  far  as  hard,  merciless 
hitting  goes,  H.  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it  Rude 
in  language,  but  panoplied  in  learning,  contemptu- 
ous, defiant,  dictatorial,  his  attitude  reminds  one 
of  Goliath  rather  than  of  St  Paul,  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  is,  at  least,  as  much  inspired  by 
the  ambition  of  the  pugilist  as  by  the  ardour  of  the 
Christian.  The  work  that  excited  the  controversy 
was  Dr  Priestley's  HUtory  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Cftri*ti"i)ihj,  among  which  corruptions  was  included 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  uncreated  divinity. 
H.  reviewed  tho  work  with  great  severity  in  his 
charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
St  Albans,  Mav  22,  1783.  IViestley  replied  the  same 
year  in  a  publication  entitled  Utter*  to  T>r  Horde;/ 
in  Ansirer  to  his  Animadversions,  Ac,  In  1784,  H. 
retorted  in  seventeen  Liters  from  t/ie  ArcJuleaeun 
of  St  AU«ins  in  reply  to  Dr  Priestley,  &c.  These 
were,  in  return,  met  by  a  new  series  from  Priestley, 
who,  waxing  warm  with  the  fight  describes  his 
antagonist  as  '  the  incorrigible  dignitary.'  After 
a  silence  of  eighteen  months,  II.  again  replied  in 
his  Remarks  on  Dr  Priestley's  .Xcond  Letters,  Jtc, 


and  in  1789  collected  and  published  the  whole  that 
he  had  written  on  the  suhject  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  St  Davids  in  1788, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St 
Asaph's  in  1802.  He  died  October  4,  1806.  H.'s 
character  as  a  writer  bis  been  already  indicated ; 
it  remains  to  bo  added,  that  as  a  bishop  he  was 
liberal  and  humane  lwtli  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  although  vigilant  and  even  strict  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcojial  duties.  H.'s  works, 
l*sid>  s  those  already  mentioned,  consist  of  sermons 
and  treatises  on  biblical  criticism,  on  mathematics, 
and  on  classical  subjects.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  theological  works  was  published  by  Longman 
(6  vols.  1845). 

HORTICU  LTURAL  SOCIETIES,  associations 
for  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  are  now 
numerous  in  almost  all  civilised  countries,  but  seem 
to  derive  their  origin  only  from  the  l*>ginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr  Knight,  Mr  Wedgewood,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ranks. 
The  society  obtained  a  charter  in  18<>8.  Tile  Experi- 
mental Garden  of  the  society,  the  lirst  of  its  kind, 
was  established  in  1817,  and  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  at  ('his wick  in  1822.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  society  was  very  rapid ;  ami  its  useful- 
ness has  l»een  very  great  Societies  of  the  same 
kind  soon  lx'gan  to  spring  up  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  horticultural 
societies  now  exist  iu  almost  all  the  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  villages  and  rural  districts  of  Britain. 
The  Prussian  Ganleniruj  Sncit  /;/  perhaps  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  the  horticultural  society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Pomotofjiml  Socit'j  of  Altmdorf  has 
lieen  verv  useful  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits.  The  horticultural  societies,  now  so  common 
throughout  Britain,  have  done  mnch  to  promote 
not  only  horticulture,  but  habits  of  neatness  and 
a  teste  for  flowers  among  the  humbler  classes,  of 
which  the  humanising  effects  have  been  very  mani- 
fest and  im|M»rtant.  It  is  j»erhaps  to  lie  regretted 
that  their  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  devoted 
]  to  the  cultivation  of  jiorticular  kinds  of  vegetables 
I  already  in  general  use,  and  of  those  flowers  known 
,  as  florists'  flowers. 

HO  RTICULTURE.   Sec  Gardening. 

HORUS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  name,  Har, 
means  '  the  day,'  or '  the  sun's  |>atb,'  and  is  generally 
written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  which 
was  sacred  to  him.  The  old  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew  avr,  light  is  now  recognised  as  incorrect 
Under  the  name  of  Horus  were  included  several 
j  deities,  as  Haroeris,  the  Elder  Horus  (q.  v.),  and 
Harpocrates  (q.  v.),  or  the  Younger  Horus;  Har- 
sam-ta,  Horus,  the  uniter  of  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Athor,  resided  in 
Anuu,  or  Helionolis,  and  emanated  from  the  eye  of 
the  sun  (Rosellmi,  M.  d.  c,  f.  47) ;  ami  I  I  or- net-la, 
another  form  of  the  same  god,  represented  as  a 
l>oy  wearing  a  triple  crown,  who  existed  from  the 
commencement  of  tilings,  a  self-created  lieing,  and 
emanated  from  the  Nu,  or  firmament ;  Ixodes 
several  others.  But  the  principal  Horns  was  H. 
the  son  of  Isis  [Har-si-hen),  represented  as  a  naked 
child  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the  crown  of 
Upjs-r  and  Lower  Egypt  H.  is  first  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  144,  n.  156)  as  the  son  of  Isis 
anil  Osin*.  ami  brother  of  Bubastis,  the  Egyptian 
Diana.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  his  birth  ;  he 
having  been,  according  to  one  versiou,  engendered 
of  his  father  Osiris  before  the  birth  of  Osiris  and 
Isis ;  or,  according  to  another  account  begotten 
of  Osiris  after  that  god's  destruction  by  Typhon. 
His  birth  was  said  to  be  premature,  and  he 
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consequently  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  of  Typhon,  he  was  brought  np 
by  Leto  cn  the  floating  island  of  Chemmis,  or  Buto, 
in  secret.  Having  grown  up,  he  becatno  J/arnet- 
atf  (Horus  the  avenger  of  his  father),  and,  along 
with  Ik  b,  avenged  his  father's  death  (see  Osiris), 
aceonling  to  the  best  received  tradition,  vanquishing 
Typhon  and  his  associates  in  a  great  battle  at  a 
village  near  the  city  of  An  tens,  on  the  26th  of  the 
month  Timth,  on  which  occasion  Chirm  came  from 
the  nether  world  to  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
a  wolf  (Piodor.  i.  1!1).  Aceonling  to  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  he  cut  off  their  heads  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  their  thighs  for  the  wild  beast*  and  tishes. 
Typhi  >n  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  bound  in 
fetters  to  Isis,  who  released  him,  upon  which  H. 
tore,  the  diadem  off  hi*  mother's  head,  but  Thuth 
replaced  it  by  the  head  of  a  cow.  H.  was  often 
confounded  with  the  elder  Horns  by  the  Greeks, 
Lut  the  monuments  represent  him  as  the  tyjie  of 
royalty,  the  antagonist  of  Set  or  Typhon,  the  avenger 
of  bin  father  Osiris,  for  whom  he  obtained  the  corn 
of  Elysium  and  the  waters  of  Elephantine,  con- 
quered the  north  and  south,  «nd  shared  Egypt  with 
Set  or  Typhon,  having  hehl  the  government  of  the 
northern"  portion  as  Typhon  of  the  south.  After  the 
death  of  Typhon.  he  became  sole  monarch,  and  as 
last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  gods,  reigned,  according 
to  different  versions,  100  or  25  year*.  Numerous 
esoteric  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  god, 
as  that  he  represent*  the  Nile,  as  Typhon  the  desert, 
the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  revives  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  sun  in  rvlation  to  the  changes  of  the 
year,  or  the  god  who  presided  over  the  course  of 
the  sun.  He  also  represented  three  planet*,  Jupiter 
{/laraj,sht,i\,  Saturn  (//ti/io),  and  Mars  (liarttAr). 
The  *parmw-hawk  was  sa  red  to  him  ;  so  were 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne. 
There  was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the 
90th  Kpiphi,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they 
represented,  were  on  the  same  right  line  with  the 
earth.  A  movable  feast,  that  of  his  coronation,  is 
supposed  to  have  ln-en  selected  for  the  coronations 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  described  as  sitting 
upon  hi*  throne.  When  adult,  he  is  generally 
represented  hawk-headed ;  as  a  child,  he  is  seen 
carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  wearing  the  pschent 
or  atf.  and  seated  on  a  lotus- flower  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips.  He  had  an  esjieeial  local  worship  at 
Edfou  or  Hut,  the  ancient  Apollinopolia  Magna, 
when*  he  was  identified  with  Ka,  or  the  sun.  There 
Were  also  Books  of  Horns  and  Isis,  proliably 
referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian,  Dt  Sum*,  «iiv  Gall. 
a  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his  bone ;  he 
was  of  fair  complexion.— Birch,  Golf,  of  Ant'uj.  p. 
35;  Wilkinson,  Matin,  and  CW,  vol.  iv.  p.  395; 
Tablonski,  Panth.  ii.  4,  p.  222  ;  Champollion,  Panth. 
F.y. ;  Hincks,  IhM.  UnL  Mag.  xxviii.  p.  187 ; 
Boeekh,  Manrtho,  p.  CI. 

HORTTS.  a  king  of  Egypt,  named  Haremhehi, 
who  reigned  at  the  close  of"  the  18th  dynasty.  HU 
reign  has  been  placed  at  1661,  1455,  "or  1446  B.C., 
but  it  probably  fell  about  1400  B.  c  Although  the 
lists  of  Manetho  give  him  a  reign  of  36  or  3S  years, 
no  higher  monumental  date  than  his  seventh  year 
has  been  hitherto  found.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  Amen  Ka,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
disk  or  sun  worshippers,  and  conquered  the  Barn* 
baru,  a  tribe  of  the  negroes  of  Kush  or  /Ethiopia 
The  most  southern  point  where  his  monuments  have 
been  found  is  <  rebel- Addeb.  the  ancient  Amcn-Heri, 
between  the  Wady  Haifa  and  lbsaml>oul.  He  also 
emWllishcd  Luxor  and  other  quarters  of  Thebes.  Fine 
Statue*  of  this  monarch  exist  at  Turin,  and  others  in 
the  British  Museum.—  Bmgsch,  Onujmphi^  des  Al'eit 
J£tj>/2>Uto;  Chaini»oUion-Figeac,  L'E'jtjpte,  p.  319. 


HORVAT,  Istv.W  (Stephen),  the  Hungarian 
Varrw,  was  l»orn  at  Stnblweissenburg,  in  1784. 
From  early  youth  to  his  death  in  1846,  H.  c;-> 
sec  rated  nil  his  rare  abilities  to  historical  research, 
with  the  double  object  of  settling  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Magyars,  and  of  consoli- 
dating Hungarian  nationality  through  the  scientific 
development  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Among 
H.'s  published  works,  the  chief  merit  belongs  to 
his  Mnrji/nrorir.a'g  TdHjiftkertA  Rfgl  X'lczftsrtjrirtil 
(Primitive  Families  of  the  Hungarians,  Pesth,  1820), 
an  8vo  volume  of  moderate  size,  but  the  materials 
for  it  have  been  gathered  from  innumerable  rare 
manuscripts,  and  other  documents,  partly  foreign, 
jwirtly  domestic.  It  is  a  monumental  work  in 
ccnealogy,  connecting  some  of  the  living  Hungarian 
families  with  the  chieftains  who  came  with  Arpad 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  In  1814,  aj>i<eaml 
at  Pesth,  Drfrnrt  of  the  AT 


firM  the  Great 
and  MothiaA  Corrinut ;  in  1821,  two  volumes  of 
Aimrers  to  th*  Question*  on  Philolof/if,  put  by  the 
National  Museum  at  Pesth;  in  Stefehes  from 

0ie  Oldest  History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation  ;  in  1S28 
and  1829,  Researches  on  RiMieal  Expressions,  Ac, 
;  H.  was  for  many  years  editor  of,  ami  later,  chief 
contributor  to  the  Tvdom  dnyr  Gijuj  Umfny,  or 
Scientific  Magazine. 

HOSE' A,  the  third  (in  the  order  of  time)  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
delivered  his  pniphetical  message,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  his  liook,  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel.  Reckoning  even 
from  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam's  reign  (alwut  785 
B. C.)  merely  to  the  first  of  Hezekiah's  (about  725 
B.C.),  his  career  must  thus  have  extended  over 
nearly  60  years ;  but  most — especially  of  modern 
scholars  -  seem  inclined  to  regard  this  period  as 
improbably  long,  though  Borne  calculations  (e.  g., 
Horsley's)  make  it  even  longer.  Whether  II. 
lielongcd  to  Judnh  or  Israel,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  ;  but  the  greatest  critics,  with  the 
exception  of  Manrer,  maintain  him  to  have  been  an 
Israelite.  His  prophecies,  which  are  mainly  directed 
against  Israel,  give  a  frightful  picture  of  shameless 
idolatry,  licentiousness*,  intemperance,  falsehood, 
and  eager  inclination  towards  disadvantageous  ami 
demoralising  fon-ign  alliances,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  period  of  anarchy 
and  vice  which  followed  the  luxurious  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II. 

HOSHUNGABAD,  a  town  in  Central  India, 
stands  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Nirbudda, 
in  lat>  22*  44'  N.,  and  long.  77*  44'  E.  Its  district 
of  the  same  name  is  a  sulKlivision  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerhudda  territory,  belonging,  as  such,  to  the 
sub- presidency  of  the  North-western  Provinces.  It 
is  said  to  contain  1916  square  miles,  and  242,641 
inhabitants.  Resides  Wing  so  fertile  as  to  be 
styled  the  ganlen  of  the  "country,  it  possesses 
abundance  ot  excellent  coaL 

HO'SIERY,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  refers  to  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  (hose) ;  but  in  its  more 
general  application,  it  comprises  all  knitted  goods, 
whether  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  use 
of  stockings  originated  in  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north,  and  probably  the  first  were  made  of  skins, 
and  subsequently  of  cloth ;  they  were  also,  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  made  all  in  one  piece 
with  the  trousers,  constituting  the  trunk-hose  of 
our  ancestors  ;  but  these  garments  were  separated  ; 
and  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented,  it  is  supitosed 
in  Scotland,  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
eentnry.  Certain  it  is  that  knitted  stockings  found 
their  way  to  France  from  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  guild  of  stocking- knitters,  who 
chose  for  their  patron  saint  St  Fiacre  of  Scotland. 
In  15S9,  William  Lee,  of  Woodbrid^e,  Nottingham- 
shire, entirely  altered  Uio  hosiery  trade,  by  invent- 
ing the  knitting- frame  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  much  benefit  himself  from  it,  it  soon 
became  a  very  important  aid  to  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  During  the  Protectorate,  the  stock- 
ing-frame knitters  obtained  a  charter,  and  extended 
tlieir  operations  through  the  provinces  of  England, 
but  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  monopoly,  which 
eventually  led  to  legal  proceedings,  by  which  the 
charter  was  set  aside  in  1753.  Since  that  time, 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  stock- 
ing-frames, and  it  may  bj  fairly  said  that  four- fifth* 
of  the  stockings  now  worn  through  the  world 
are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  this  vast 
work  is  produced,  will  be  described  under  STOCKING- 

FRAMK. 

Stockings  are  made  of  cotton,  of  worsted,  or  of 
cotton  and  worsted  mixed,  called  Angola,  and  of 
«ilk.  They  are  each  made  of  two  distinct  kinds. 
The  best  are  made  in  a  flat  web,  which  has  to  be 
sewn  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  it  is  so 
made  that  when  the  two  edges  are  brought  together 
at  the  back,  they  give  the  form  of  the  calf.  The 
common  or  mci^il  stockings  arc  woven  in  a  circular 
frame,  and  form  a  cylindrical  web  of  equal  width 
from  top  to  l-ottom ;  these  have  to  be  stretched  on 
boards  to  give  them  the  shape,  and  are  ironed  with 
hot  irons  whilst  on  the  board,  to  make  them  retain 
the  shape  of  the  board.  The  foot  is  formed  by 
cutting  the  web  and  adding  a  small  niece  for  tho 
sole,  Nottinghamshire,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
inventor  of  the  stocking-frame,  is  still  the  centre  of 
the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain.  At  Bclper,  in 
Derbyshire,  stockings  of  very  fine  quality  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  cheaper  sorts  of  stockings,  gloves, 
singlets,  Ac,  are  made  in  Nottingham  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

HOSMKR,  Harriet,  an  American  artist,  was 
born  at  Watertown.  Massachusetts,  in  1831.  Aa  she 
feeble  constitution,  her  father,  a  physician, 
id  her  to  strengthen  it  by  out-door  excr- 
sho  became  an  adept  in  shooting,  riding, 
rowing,  skating,  and  swimming.  She  also  shewed  a 
talent  for  sculpture  by  modelling  figures  in  clay.  To 
prepare  herself  for  her  chosen  career,  she  studied 
anatomy,  first  with  her  father,  and  afterwards  at  the 
medical  college  at  St  I<ouis.  Returning  to  her  home 
in  1851,  she  modelled  her  first  work.  '  Ilesper,'  which 
had  so  decided  a  Buccess  that  she  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  she  Wamc  the  pupil  of  Gibson.  In  his 
studio,  she  has  modelled  busts  of  'Daphne*  and 
•  Medusa,'  and  a  statue  of  *  CFjionc '  for  a  gentleman 
of  St  Ixmis ;  and  the  much  admired  statue  of 
'  Beatrice  Ccuci '  for  tho  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city.  Her  statue  of  '  Puck '  has  l»cen  honoured  by 
orders  for  copies  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Her  most 
ambitious  work,  finished  in  1859,  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  '  Zenobia  in  Chains.' 

HO'SPICK,  the  name  given  to  the  pious  estab- 
lishments kept  up  by  the  monks  on  some  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance 
and  shelter  to  travellers.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
that  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  (see  Bernard,  Great 
St),  which  the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Valaia  gained 
possession  of  in  1825,  and  afterwards  fitted  up  in  a 
comfortable  manner.  A  hospice  likewise  existed  on 
St  Gothard  as  early  as  the  13th  ceutury.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  inhabited  not  by  mouks,  but 
by  a  hospitaller,  who  entertains  travellers  gratis, 
and  accepts  no  remuneration  beyond  a  present 


Similar  establishments  are  found  on  Mont  Cenis, 
the  Simplon,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard. 

HOSPITAL,  in  Law,  ia  used  in  England  to 

denote  an  eleemosynary  corporation  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  certain  descriptions  of  persons; 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  it  more  frequently  signifies  a 
mortification  or  endowment  for  the  education  aa 
well  aa  support  of  children.  In  both  countries,  it  is 
also  used,  jsipnlarly,  to  denote  an  institution  for  dis- 
pensing medical  assistance  to  the  poor  gratuitously. 

HOSPITAL,  Dames  of  the.  See  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

HOSPITALLERS,  charitable  brotherhoods 
I  founded  at  various  times  and  in  different  countries, 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  mercy  is,  in  all 
these  brotherhoods,  Bujieradded  to  the  ordinary 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  ol>edicnce,  which  are 
common  to  all  the  religioua  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 
a  hospital  served  by  such  a  brotherhood  is  that  of 
Constance  in  the  13th  century. 

The  K sights  ok  St  John  of  Jercsalkm  (q.  v.),  as 
also  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.),  were  originally 
hospitallers.  Tho  hospitallers  of  Our  I*ady  of 
Christian  Charity  were  founded  near  Chalons  in  the 
end  of  the  13th  c,  by  Guy  de  Joinville  ;  a  similar 
l>ody  at  Paris  in  1294  ;  and  the  hospitallers  of  Oar 
Lady  Delia  Scala  about  the  same  time  at  Siena, 
The  history  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  founded 
by  St  John  of  God,  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  There  are  many  other  local  institutes  or 
congregations,  all  of  which,  however,  recognise 
the  same  general  rules,  and  follow  the  same  general 
organisation, 

HOSPITALS  are  so  called  from  the  medieval 
hotptiia,  or  more  properly  the  class  of  hospitals 
established  very  generally  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  lepers,  whose  malady  waa  one  of  the 
scourges  of  Europe.  These  leper  hospitals  were 
very  commonly  in  England  and  in  Scotland  called 
'Spitala;'  hence  the  frequency  of  such  names  of 
places  aa  Spital,  Spitalfields,  &c.  The  leper 
hospitals,  ana  other  kinds  of  the  old  hospitia, 
disappeared  with  the  improvement  of  society,  and 
substitutes  for  them  on  a  broader  scale  began  to  be 
established  in  tho  modern  form  of  hospitals.  Of 
public  establishments  under  this  general  designa- 
tion, there  are  now,  aa  ia  commonly  known,  three 
distinct  classes— hospitals  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  hospitals  for  the 
board  and  education  of  children,  and  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  permanent  board  of  )>oor  old 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Hospitals  of  these  several 
classes  are  numerous  and  on  a  munificent  scale  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  take  the  position  of 
leading  charities  in  tho  country'.  As,  in  the  present 
work,  the  more  remarkable  hospitals  receive  some 
notice  under  tlieir  respective  heads,  we  need  here 
only  offer  a  few  general  observations. 


HosriTALS  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  termed  Infirmaries. 
Under  whatever  designation,  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  now  established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
]  world,  supported,  aa  in  England,  on  a  principle  of 
I  charity,  or,  as  in  France,  chiefly  from  the  funds  of 
'  the  state  or  the  civic  municipalities.    The  primary 
or  more  important  object  of  all  such  institutions 
is  to  mitigate  bodily  suffering,  whether  that  arises 
from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  in  wliich  nspect 
they  are  iudisiiemtable  as  a  refuge  to  all  who  are 
uuable  to  pay  for  private  medical  or  surgical  aid,  or 
aa  a  convenient  means  of  succour  ou  emergencies 
to  persons  of  every  rank  and  degree  of  opulence. 
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While  such  is  the  main  object  of  these  benevolent 
institutions,  they  are  in  numerous  instances  service- 
able as  schools  f»r  medicine  and  surgery;  as  such, 
no  university,  at  which  these  and  kindred  branches 
of  learning  are  taught,  can  be  said  to  1h>  complete 
without  the  adjunct  of  a  well- organised  hospital, 
where  professors  can  practically  educate  their  pupils 
by  pointing  out  varieties  of  disease  and  injuries, 
and  exemplifying  methods  of  treatment  Hence, 
the  b«-st  s|H  cimtns  of  hospitals  are  found  in  univer- 
sity towns  as  in  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and 
some  other  citieB  famed  as  schools  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  older  of  the  London  hospitals  are, 
St  Thomas's,  1553;  St  Bartholomew's,  1546;  and 
Bethlehem,  1547.  A  considerable  accession  to  the 
number  took  place  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when 
society  became  alive  to  tlio  value  of  such  institu- 
tiom*.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  lioyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  established  (1736). 
The  antiquity  of  British  hospitals  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  that  of  some  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  on  the  continent  The  Hotel 
I>ieu  in  Paris,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
ancient  hospital  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  the  7th 
c,  and  long  known  as  the  Maison  IHeu,  received  the 
benefactions  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  is  now 
conducted  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Houses  of  this 
kind  in  France  usually  receive  valuable  aid  from 
a  religious  sisterhood,  renowned  for  its  practical 
benevolence,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A  striking 
example  of  these  women's  unselfish  and  useful 
labours  is  furnished  at  the  great  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  hurt  at  Lyons,  where  the  entire  establish- 
ment— cooking,  nursing,  dispensing  medicine,  &c — 
is  gratuitously  conducted  by  them. 

In  London,  Paris,  and  other  large  seats  of  popula- 
tion, the  pressure  for  admission  by  patients,  and 
likewise  the  necessity  for  classifying  and  properly 
attending  to  large  numbers,  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  for  special  departments  of 
medical  practice.  Thus,  besides  the  general  hospi- 
tal*, there  arw  now  lying-in  hospitals,  ophthalmic 
hospitals,  consumptive  hospitals,  children's  hospi- 
tals, &c — each  with  its  peculiar  accommodation, 
and  it*  appropriate  staff  of  officials.  Independently 
of  these,  there  are  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  maladies,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  St  Luke's 
in  Loudon,  and  the  establishments  in  Paris,  known 
as  Hospices,  are  examples.  To  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions belong  Lunatic  Asylums  (q.v.),  also  asylums 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  naturally  imbe- 
cile children  ;  these  last,  though  in  oiieration  for 
some  time  in  France  and  Switzerland,  being  but  of 
recent  establishment  in  Great  Britain.  To  all  these 
institutions  nnder  civil  administration,  are  to  be 
added  those  hospitals  which  are  maintained  by 
the  English,  French,  aud  other  governments  for  the 
military  and  naval  services. 

No  part  of  the  social  economy  of  Eurojiean 
intries  is  so  jierfect  in  its  organisation,  so  purely 
and  so  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of 
ious  charity,  as  the  institution  of  public 
iiaspitaU  or  infirmaries.  As  means  of  relief  and 
schools  of  medicine,  they  appear  to  l>e  absolutely 
essential  to  every  dense  community ;  not  the  least 
of  their  valuable  qualities  being  that,  by  their 
prompt  and  liberal  action,  they  mteqwjse  to  stem 
contagious  distempers  which,  it  unchecked  on  their 
outbreak,  might  visit  aud  decimate  families  who  are 
far  removed  above  the  need  of  gratuitous  medical 
attendance.  On  this  latter  ground,  as  well  as  from 
sentiments  of  lienevolcnce,  the  hospitals  or  infir- 
maries of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the 
objects  of  much  solicitude  to  the  general  com- 
munity ;  it  being  customary  for  wealthy  individuals 
to  bequeath  sums  towards  their  supi>ort,  and  for 


public  subscriptions  and  church  collections  to  be 
made  for  them  annually.  In  some  cases,  besides  the 
infirmaries  so  miscellaneously  sustained,  hospitals 
are  erected  and  maintained  wholly  by  endowment 

A  leading  peculiarity  of  medical  hospitals  is  their 
good  order  and  cleanliness.  They  arc  mostly  large 
edifices,  and  though,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
best  placed  in  airy  situations,  they  are  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  usually  situated  iu  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  particularly  required.  Internally, 
they  are  arranged  in  wards,  each  under  it*  own 
nurses,  with  general  superintendents,  and  a  suitable 
body  of  servants.  Being  open  night  and  day  to 
receive  pressing  cases,  there  is  a  resident  surgeon 
with  assistants  constantly  in  attendance.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  quiet  decorous  conduct,  exclusion 
of  intoxicants  and  of  miscellaneous  visitors,  are 
among  the  points  principally  attended  to  by  the 
managers. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  parish  of  Marylebonc, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  general 
hospital  in  England.  It  is  a  largo  building,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  which  admits  of 
thorough  ventilation  in  all  the  passages.  It  com- 
prehends 310  beds,  of  which  120  are  for  medical,  and 
190  for  surgical  cases.  Three  wards  are  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  26  poor  women  affected  with 
cancer,  a  class  of  cases  when  seemingly  incurable 
not  usually  admitted  into  general  hospitals.  The 
staff  consists  of  three  physicians,  who  take  charge 
of  the  medical  cases  in  the  wards ;  a  physician* 
accoucheur,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women  and  infants,  and  who  super- 
intends the  working  of  the  maternity  department ; 
four  surgeons,  who  take  charge  of  the  surgical 
patients ;  aud  assistaut-physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  take  care  of  out-j>atients.  Resident  house- 
surgeons  and  an  apothecary  with  assistants,  attend 
to  all  emergencies  in  the  absence  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  summon  them  if  necessary.  Attached 
to  the  hospital  are  a  chaplain  and  secretary.  The 
physicians  and  Burgeons,  who  give  their  services 

fratuitously,  act  as  professors  in  the  medical  college, 
he  management  is  conducted  by  governors,  and 
a  medical  and  weekly  committee,  In  and  out  door 
patients  are  admitted  by  letters  of  recommendation 
from  governors  or  subscribers  to  the  funds,  bnt 
in  cases  of  cancer  and  diseases  of  tho  eye,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  recommendation  is  dispensed 
with.  The  annual  numl>er  of  jmtients  received 
into  the  hospital  is  about  2100,  aud  18,000  receive 
attendance  at  their  own  homes.  No  lying-in 
]>atients  are  now  admitted  into  the  hospital,  nut 
about  800  poor  women  are  yearly  delivered  at  then- 
own  dwellings,  by  pupils  and  midwives,  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician-accoucheur.  The  total 
expense  incurred  is  less  than  £11,000,  of  which  more 
than  a  half  is  from  endowment,  and  the  remainder 
from  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  miscel- 
laneous collections.  A  separate  fund  is  provided 
to  assist  poor  |>atients  leaving  the  hospital,  who 
may  W  deficient  in  clothing  or  other  necessaries. 

As  in  some  degree  allied  or  auxiliary  to  hospitals, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  establishments  deserving 
notice.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  are  public  Z)i»- 
penmrlce,  where,  at  stated  hours,  medical  advice 
and  medicines  are  given  gratis  to  applicants ;  and 
though  like  other  forms  of  charity  liable  to  abuse, 
it  is  allowed  that  these  institutions  are  of  much 
value  in  the  midst  of  poor  communities,  and  also, 
luce  hospitals,  are  a  means  of  staying  the  course  of 
contagious  distemiiers.  The  other  institutions  to 
Inj  noticed  are  those  called  iu  France  Maison*  de 
Snntf.  These  establishments  are  private  hospitals 
for  tho  reception  aud  treatment  of  patientB  who  are 
able  and  disposed  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  board  and 
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medical  or  surgical  attendance.  A  common  charge 
is  from  three  to  five  franca  a  day.  Under  the 
name  of  Sanatorium,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  this  kind  of  institution  into  England, 
■where,  however,  from  various  circumstance*,  includ- 
ing thu  generally  good  home-accommodation  of  the 
middle  and  sul>-middlc  classes,  the  institution  has 
not  become  no  popular  as  it  is  in  Paris. 

Hospitals  for  the  board  and  education  of  the 
young  arc  more  varied  in  character  and  more 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Consisting  for  the  most  jiart  of  large 
and  handsome  buildings,  placed  in  salubrious  situa- 
tions in  the  environs  of  cities,  some  are  specially 
adapted  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  and  leas  frequently 
they  are  for  both ;  some  are  maintained  by  endow- 
ments from  deceased  benefactors,  some  by  funds 
connected  with  trade  incorporations,  nnd  some  by 
casual  donations  and  subscriptions.  The  oldest,  and 
those  on  the  most  munificent  scale,  are  of  the  class 
first  mentioned;  as,  for  example,  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  Donald- 
son's Hospital,  Edinburgh,  Mourn  to  this  class ;  and 
so  likewise  does  the  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
which  costing  for  construction  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  giving  accommodation  to  upwards  of  300 
oqthans,  is  not  excelled  in  jtoint  of  architectural 
grandeur,  or  in  munificence  of  private  endowment, 
by  any  Euroj>ean  hospital  for  children.  In  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  similarity  of  arrangements.  The  inmates 
are  assumed  to  be  orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents 
in  reduced  circumstances;  they  are  admitted  at 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  kept  till  about 
fourteen  ;  they  receive  gratuitous  l>oard  and  educa- 
tion within  the  establishment;  and  they  wear  a 
uniform  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  directors — the 
dress  being  in  some  instances  in  England  antiquated 
and  ridiculous.  There  is  ordinarily  a  keen  com- 
petition among  parents  and  guardians  to  procure  the 
admission  of  children  into  these  hospitals,  for  the 
benefit  to  be  secured  is  deemed  equal  to  a  gift  of 
.£200  to  £500.  Hence,  as  may  be  supplied,  the 
charity,  to  call  it  so,  is  frequently  abused.  As 
residence  witliin  such  establishments  for  a  j>eriod 
of  six  or  seven  years,  interrupted  only  by  holidays, 
involves  a  withdrawal  to  that  extent  from  the 
family  circle,  serious  objections  have  lately  been 
taken  to  the  marked  and  necessary  deficiency  of 
hospital  training.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  from 
their  pauperising  tendency,  hospitals  for  children 
are  suffering  in  public  estimation;  and  extended  in 
nnraU-r  beyond  all  reasonable  ltounds,  as  they  are  in 
Edinburgh  and  some  other  places,  are  remonstrated 
against  as  being  inconsistent  with  a  sound  social 
economy. 

Hospitals  for  indigent  old  men  and  women  arc 
found  in  several  European  countries,  but  nowhere 
are  they  so  common  as  in  Great  Britain  and  tho 
Netherlands,  where  begging  is  rigorously  proscribed 
by  the  jiolice,  and  almsgiving  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  rates  for  support  of  the  poor.  The  work- 
houses for  tho  reception  of  parish  paupers  are  tho 
humblest  variety  of  these  hospitia,  though  as  seen 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  are 
on  a  vast  scale  of  accommodation,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  unions  or  clusters  of  parishes.  Consider- 
ably above  these  in  j>oint  of  comfort  and  liberality 
of  management,  are  the  hospitals  endowed  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  incorporations  for  persons  who  once 
occupied  a  respectable  position,  and  have  through 
misfortunes  lapsed  into  decayed  circumstances. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  note  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  one  or  more  of  this  specie  of  hospital ; 
the  claim  for  admission  being  ordinarily  a  privilege 
of  local  burgesses  or  members  of  incorporated 


crafts.  Analogous  to  this  class  of  institutions  are 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  su]M-rannuat«d  mariners 
connected  with  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Military 
Hospital,  Chelsea.  In  England"  there  are  numerous 
establishments  called  Alms  Houses.  These  are  of  the 
nature  of  hospitals  for  indigent  men  and  women  of 
respectable  character,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  all  living  in  wards  under  one  roof,  the 
inmates  are  each  provided  with  a  small  dwelling  for 
him  or  herself,  and  receive  the  means  of  separate 
livelihood.  These  establishments,  consisting  of 
clusters  of  neat  small  cottages  in  contiguity,  or  of 
so  pirate  dwellings  grouped  iu  the  form  ot  a  spacious 
building,  al-ound  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  where 
they  afford  pleasing  examples  of  the  munificence 
of  opulent  benefactors,  and  incorjiorated  city  com- 
panies. At  St  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  at 
Coventry,  there  arc  Alms  Houses  curious  from 
their  antiquity  and  external  appearance.  The 
noblest  example  of  this  class  of  institutions  is  the 
Charter-House,  Loudon,  described  in  the  present 
work.  w .  a 

HOSPITALS,  Military,  establishments  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army. 
The  smallest  is  the  Regimental  Hospital,  under  the 
medical  officers  of  the  regiment ;  next,  there  is  the 
Divisional  Hospital,  presided  over  by  staff  medical 
officers,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  corns  in  the 
division  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  General  Hospital, 
applicable  to  the  whole  force.  In  these  hospitals, 
the  medical  officers  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  all  purely  medical 
functions.  With  regard  to  discipline,  inspections, 
and  other  military  duties,  the  principal  medical 
officer  is  responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the 
regiment  or  division,  who  in  his  turn  is  answerable 
to  the  general-in-chief  for  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
in  his  command.  Soldiers  while  in  hospital  are 
subjected  to  a  stoppage  of  9e£  a  day  from  their  pay 
if  abroad,  lOd.  if  at  home.  The  amount  of  these 
stoppages  for  1862  was  £111,000,  in  addition  to 
which  the  mditary  hospitals  were  estimated  to  cost 
the  country  £101,819.  There  are  several  large 
military  hospitals  at  home — e.  g.,  Netley  (q.  v.). 
Fort  Pitt  for  lnnatic  soldiers,  "Yarmouth,  *«.  In 
tho  French  army  the  service  of  the  Field  Hospitals 
forms  part  of  the  in  tendance  of  the  army,  the 
medical  offic 


officers  in  charge  beiiuj  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  intendant-generaL 


H0SPITAL8,  Naval,  establishments  for  the 
cure  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  They  are  served 
by  naval  medical  officers,  and  if  at  home,  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline,  have  each  a  captain-superin- 
tendent) and  one  or  more  lieuteuants.  The  only 
naval  hospitals  at  home  which  are  at  present  kept 
up  arc  at  Ha<dar  (q.  v.)  and  Plymouth  ;  but  abroad 
there  are  such  establishments  at  Malta,  Bermuda, 
Halifax,  Jamaica,  the  Cape,  and  Hong  kong.  Tha 
annual  cost  of  the  staff  for  naval  hospitals  amounts 
to  about  £20,000. 

HO'SPODAR  is  the  title  now  usually  tnven  to 
the  governors  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Formerly, 
they  were  called  by  the  Turks,  Beys  ;  by  the  Slaves, 
Wojewods.  The  latter  title  is  frequently  given  in 
connection  with  that  of  hospodar,  the  term  w  ojewod 
signifying  the  right  and  dignity  of  leading  the 
army  (being  thus  identical  with  Duket,  while 
hiwpodar  (gospodar,  gospod,  gospodin,  in  the  various 
Slavonic  dialect*)  means  simply,  master  (dominiis}. 
Formerly,  the  Lithuanian  princes  were  likewise 
called  /los/w/or*.  and  the  Polish  kings,  down  to  the 
time  of  Sobicski,  assumed  this  title  in  their  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Russia.  Oomtdar  (rider, 
!  monarch)  is  even  now  the  title  if  the  Emperor 
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and  in  ordinary  conversation  signifies  j  tants  to  Rome,  giving  them  Mount  Ctelius  to  dwell 

i  on,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Sabines.    As  he 


of 

master.   See  Moldavia,  Wallachia. 

HOST  (Lat.  kottia,  a  victim),  the  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  consecrated  bread 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  so  called  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  of  that  church,  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  4  sacrifice,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho  word.  The 
host  in  the  Latin  Church  is  a  thin  circular  disc 
of  unleavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  and 
generally  bearing  some  emblematic  device,  as  the 
Crucifixion,  the  I-amb,  or  sonic  words  or  initials  of 
words  having  reference  to  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  as  well  as  in  tho 
various  Protestant  communities,  the  Eucharist  is 
celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  only  differing  from 
ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  finer  quality  ;  aud  one 
«f  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  Vtfest  alleged 
by  Michael  Ccrulariiu  was  the  western  practice  of 
using  unleavcued  bread.  The  Greek  ami  Protestant 
controversialists  allege  that,  in  the  early  church, 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that 
our  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  SupjKrr.  employed  tho  !  the  northern 
same.  Even  the  learwd  Cardinal  Bonn,  and  the 
Jesuit  Sirmond,  are  of  the  same  oirinion  ;  but  most 
Roman  divines,  with  the  great  Mabillon  at  their 
head,  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  tho 
unleavened  bread,  and  especially  for  its  conformity 
with  the  institution  of  our  L.rd.  inasmuch  as  at  the 
paschal  supjier,  at  which  4  he  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  brake  it,'  none  other  than  the  unleavened  was 
admissible  (Kxod.  xii.  8,  15  ;  Levit  xxiii.  5).  See 
KJec's  Dogmatik,  Hi.  190. 

HOST,  Jens  Kraoh,  a  Danish  historian,  born  at 
St  Thomas,  15th  September  1772,  and  died  20th 
March  ISM.  The  great  aim  of  his  literary  career 
was  to  create  a  conviction  of  their  unity  among  the 
Scandinavian  nations.  W ith  this  view, he  established, 
in  company  with  Xyerup,  Pram,  and  Baggesen,  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society,  which  originated  the 
journal  entitled  the  Scandinavian  JKuneum.  His 
moot  imjtortant  work  is  Omul  Strumxrc  ami  hi* 
Ministry  (3  vols.  Copenh.  1824),  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  delineate,  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
manner,  the  events  of  that  singular  period  in  Danish 
history.  Among  his  other  writings  are :  S\r»*kc 
Blade ;  Euphro*;ine;  Dnunora ;  A  Steal m/i  Grammar 
anil  Dictionary  for  Dane*;  Ltcturrs  on  the  Stredisfi 
Lanijuage  and  Poetry ;  Life  and  Government  of 
GutUivn*  Adolf >hua ;  Memorial*  of  the.  Life  and 
Voternmrnt  of  Cl,r'*l!on  VII.;  and  IliAory  of  Uie 
Danish  Monarch;/  undtr  Christian  VII. 

HO  STAGE  (through  the  French  6tage  {ostagc), 
from  the  Latin  oW*),  one  given  in  pledge  for  the 


performance  of  conditions.  When  a  town  capitu- 
lates, victors  and  vanquished  usually  give  into  the 
custody,  one  of  the  other,  several  officers,  as  pledges 
that  each  party  will  duly  carry  out  the  terms  stipu- 
lated. When  the  tonus  arc  fulfilled,  the  hostages  are 
exchanged ;  but  if  the  terms  be  evaded,  the  opposite 
•ide  holds  the  right  to  put  to  death,  or  otherwise 
nuuish,  the  hostages  in  its  possession.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  add  that,  in  modern  civilised  warfare,  the 
circumstances  would  have  to  l>e  very  remarkable 
indeed  to  be  held  to  justify  so  cruel  a  measure  aa  the 
execution  of  a  hostage. 

HOST I' LIU 8,  TtLt-is.  grandson  of  Hostus 
Hostilius,  the  champion  of  Rome  in  the  first  war 
with  the  Sabiocs,  succeeded  Nnma  Pompilius  on  the 
throne  of  Rome,  670  a  c.  According  to  Livy  and 
other  writers,  IL  made  the  famous  arrangement,  by 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  with  the  Curiatii,  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  supremacy  between  Rome 
9nd  Alba,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
he  fought  against  Fidcnaj  and  Vcii,  aud  conquered 
these  cities,  destroyed  Alba,  and  removed  the  inlubi- 


As 

grew  old,  be  became  more  pacific  in  his  inclinations, 
and  determined  to  attend  more  diligently  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  he  had  too  long  provoked 
them  by  his  negligence  to  be  forgiven,  so  that, 
when  he  wished  to  inquire  of  Jupiter  Eliciim,  the 
god  consumed  H.  and  his  house  with  tire,  about 
638  B-C.  According  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Ac,  there 
are  glimpses  of  a  distinct  personality  in  the  legend 
of  H.,  unlike  those  of  Romulus  and  Nuina,  which 
are  merely  jiersonifications  of  tho  two  principal 
stages  of  a  nation's  growth. 

HOTBED,  a  heap  of  fermenting  matter,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  generally  surmounted 
with  a  frame,  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  which 
require  more  than  the  natural  heat  of  the  climate 
and  season,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  tho 
hothouse  necessary.  The  heat  is  tho  result  of 
fermentation.  Hotbeds  not  Wing  expensive,  are 
in  very  general  use  ;  as  for  growing  melons,  and,  in 
:s  of  Britain,  cucumbers,  for  raising 
ornamental  plants  from  seed  in  spring,  to  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  as  summer  advances,  Ac  The 
material  mostly  used  is  stable-dung,  or  a  mixture 
of  horse-dung  and  litter  ;  but  tanners'  bark,  leaves, 
the  waste  of  flax,  cotton,  or  woollen  factories,  Ac., 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  it  The  heat  of  a 
very  rapid  fermcutation  Wing  too  great,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  lie  over  Wfore  the  hotWl  is  planted; 
and  it  is  usual,  on  this  account,  to  prepare  the 
materials  for  some  time  before  it  is  formed.  A  hot- 
bed is  made  highest  at  the  back,  sloping— in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world — towards  the  south. 
The  bed  extends  on  all  sides  six  inches  or  thereby 
beyond  the  frame,  which  has  a  movable  glass  sash 
or  sashes,  according  to  its  size.  The  thickness  of 
the  hotbed,  and  of  the  earth  upon  it,  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  pun  woe  intended,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  required.  When  the  heat  decreases,  it  is  for 
some  purposes  necessary  to  keep  it  up  by  lining*  of 
the  same  material  as  the  hotbed,  added  to  the  sides 
of  it  The  sashes  of  hotlieds  must  be  partially 
removed  during  the  day,  to  permit  ventilation  and 
the  escape  of  vapour. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building  intended  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  exot'C  plants  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  open  air.  The  t*  nn  is  coin*  times 
employed  to  include  even  tho  green -house  and  con- 
servatory, but  more  generally  it  is  applied  to  those 
bnildiiigs  in  which  artificial  heat  is  kept  up  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  Bark-stove  (q.  v.),  Dry- 
stove  (q.  v.),  forcing-houses,  pinery,  peach-house,  Aa 
Hothouses  resemble  green  houses  in  their  general 
form  and  structure,  and  with  most  of  the  same 
varieties  in  both.  It  is  important  that  they  have  a 
good  ex]K«ure,  so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible ;  and  the  free  admission, 
of  air  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  require- 
ments of  climate,  is  very  advantageous.  The  oldest 
mode  of  heating  hothouses  is  by  furnaces  and  flues ; 
the  other  modes  practised  are  by  steam,  or  by  hot 
water  led  through  the  house  in  tul*»,  and  by  hot 
air  admitted  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Into 
the  details  of  these  modes,  we  cannot  enter. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  small  village  in  Arkansas, 
United  States,  America,  53  miles  west-by-south  of 
Little  Rock,  and  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
to  tho  hot  springs  which  give  the  name  to  the 
village  and  the  county.  Fifty  springs,  from  110"  to 
150'  F.,  break  out  from  the  west  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  flow  into  a  creek,  which  empties  into  tho 
Wachita  river,  six  miles  distant  There  arc  also  cold 
chalylieato  springs,  much  frequented,  and  sulphur 
springs,  in  the  same  county. 
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HOT  "W  ALLS,  or  FLU  ED  WALLS,  io  Garden- 
ing,  are  walls  furuishetl  with  furnaces  and  lines,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  liner  kinds  of  fruit  than 

could  otherwise  be  expected  iu  the  climate.  The  and  gaiued  a  good  standing  in  national  usage  before 
flues  are  led  as  obliquely,  and  make  as  many  turns  it  enread  to  Scotland  ;  the  inns  of  which,  even  up 
from  right,  to  left  lis  are  consistent  with  their  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  were  on  a 


Oxford,  Bristol,  and  some  other  cities,  the  substantial 
and  well-managed  English  inn  was  imitated  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  the  different  provincial  towns, 


drawing  well,  so  that  as  little  heat  as  possible  may  scale  of  accommodation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
escape  by  the  chimney,  and  as  much  as  possible  call  to  mind  more  than  a  few  of  the  interesting 
may  be  expended  on  the  walL    The  heat  is  applied  old  inns  in  London,  all  celebrated  less  or  more 

from  their  respective  signs :  the  Angel  at  St 
Clement  Danes,  and  Angt:l  at  Islington:  the  Bdl, 
;  Warwick  Lane,  Newgate  Street ;  Belle  Savage, 
Ludgate  Hill ;  Hull  and  Mouth,  St  Martin's-le-Grand; 
Four  Siram,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  Saracen  s  Head, 
Snow  Hill ;  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ;  White 
Horse,  Fetter  Lane;  and  TaUnd  (now  Talbot),  South- 
ward For  brief  notices  of  these  and  others,  see 
Curiosities  of  London,  by  J.  Timbs.  For  the  most 
pai-t,  the  old  inns  of  London,  Westminster,  and  South- 
wark,  consisted  of  a  building  round  a  courtyard, 
entered  from  the  street  by  a  wide  covered  passage. 
The  ground-floor  was  disposed  as  stables,  kitchens, 
ami  other  offices,  with  a  large  receptiou-room; 
alsivo,  were  the  lesser  apartments  and  bedrooms, 
]  these  last  all  owning  on  hanging  wooden  galleries, 
whence  the  inmates  could  look  down  on  the  busy 
scene  of  arrivals  and  departures  iu  the  courtyard 
lieneuth.  Seuue  speeimeus  of  these  old  inns  with 
open  galleries  still  survive.  Such  was  the  Tabard, 
renowned  as  the  hostelrie  from  which  Chaucer's 
:  pilgrims  set  out  for  Canterbury.  There  is  reason 
\  to  believe  that  this  form  of  construction  was 
derived  from  the  arrangement  of  ancient  Roman 
villas,  which  consisted  of  buildings  round  a  series 
of  courtyards ;  hence,  also,  the  form  of  French 
hotels,  public  and  private.  Modern  Italy  has 
example.*  of  inns  of  this  form.  We  may  allude 
particularly  to  the  ll'-td  de  Ville.  at  Milan,  and 
the  Alfteryo  if- lie  Due  Torri  at  Verona;  this  last 
having  hanging  galleries  round  a  courtyard  in 
precisely  the  old  English  style. 

Of  the  character  and  management  of  the  inns  of 
England,  with  their  offers  of  'entertainment  to 
man  and  horse,'  we  are  favoured  with  iunuraer- 


chietly  during  spring.    At  that  season,  also,  mov 
able  glazed  frames,  or  sometimes  mere  screens,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  walls. 

HO  TCHPOT,  a  phrase  used  in  English  law  to 
denote  that  where  one  child  has  already  received  an 
advancement  out  of  the  father's  personal  estate, 
that  child  must  bring  such  sum  into  hotchpot  Ijcforo 
he  will  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  other  children, 
under  the  statute  of  distributions,  after  the  father's 
death.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  has  got  money 
from  the  father  to  place  him  in  business,  Ac, 
must  treat  that  as  a  payment  to  account  of  his 
share  at  the  father's  death.  A  similar,  but  not 
identical  doctrine  exists  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  Coli-ation  (q.  v.). 

HOTEL,  originally  Hostel,  or  Hostelrie,  a  French 
term  applied  to  an  inn,  or  house  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  travellers.  Tho  term,  however, 
is  also  applied  in  France  to  the  town  mansion  of 
a  distinguished  personage,  and  in  like  manner  the 
word  inn  was  at  one  time  indifferently  used  in 
England  to  signify  the  town  residence  of  a  great 
man.  The  name  hostelrie  was  applied  by  Chaucer 
to  a  public  inn,  and  till  a  more  recent  period  it 
was  similarly  used  in  Scotland.  From  its  general 
use  comes  the  designation  hostler,  which  originally 
signified  the  keejK-r  of  the  inn  or  hostel.  Only  iu 
recent  times  has  the  siimilicaut  old  Euglish  word 
inn  been  cc.li(»sed  by  the  reiutroduction  of  hostel, 
under  the  softened  form  of  hotel.  ! 

An  account  of  inns  ancient  and  modern,  under 
■whatever  designation,  would  form  an  interesting  i 
chapter  in  social  history.    The  Caravansarai  (q.  v.) 
of  the  East  is  the  most  aneient_  species  of  inn 
of  which  there  is 

Romans  did  not  improve  on  the  quality  of  these 
oriental  establishments.  Their  inns,  if  worthy 
of  the  name,  were  little  letter  than  receptacles 
for  humble  classes  of  wayfarers,  or  places  where 
cooked  food  and  wine  were  disjH  iised  to  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  stranger.  Along  their  highways,  the 
Romans  gave  encouragement  to  these  primitive 


any  notice.     The  Greeks  and  j  able  glimpses  in  the  fictions  of  Fielding,  Smollett, 

GohUmith,  anil  others  the  jolly1  hostess,  the  obse- 
quious waiters,  the  bouncing  chamltermaids,  tho 
hostler  who  take>s  the  traveller's  nag,  and  alxive 
all  the  garrulous  host  who,  when  invited,  gives  his 
company  to  his  cuests,  tells  them  the  news,  and 
at  dinner,  according  to  use  and  wont,  places  the 
first  dish  on  tho  table.    See  Dr  Switnx's  Tour  in 


varieties  ot  inns ; 
being  called 


the  liest  of  such  establishments  j  Storrh  of  the  Pi-lurestpte,  illustrated  by  Rowland- 


ir  taltrrm 


while  |  son,  for  some  humorous  delineations  of 


Kigea. 


those  of  an  inferior  kind  were  known  as  poj4n<r,  I  The   mxat    personal  comfort   and  independence 


of  which  some  specimens  have  been  disclosed  at 
Pompeii. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  and  also  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  long  ]msti»ojied  the  introduction  of 
regular  inns.  In  medieval  times,  the  castles  of  the 
barous  offered  shelter  with  straw,  and  sometimes 
food,  to  the  wayfarer  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  there  are  traditions  to  the  effect  that  to  pass 
some  of  these  strongholds  without  calling  to  render 
oln'isance,  and  receive  the  hospitality  of  the  owner, 
was  deemed  an  insult.  But  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments, great  and  small,  scattered  over  every 
part  of  Christendom,  formed  the  chief  hotpitia  (see 
HosrrrE).  With  the  general  improvement  of 
society  and  the  increasing  concourse  of  travellers 
came  the  modern  inn,  or  professional  hospitium,  at 
which  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  w.-w  afforded 
A*  a  matter  of  business  Nowhere  in  Europe  did 
thi»  class  of  establishments  so  soon  attain  to  a  deter- 
minate and  respectable  character  as  in  England. 
Growing  first  into  importance  in  London,  York, 
M 


_>f  feeling  enjoyed  in  English  inns  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  literature.  Archbishop  Lcighton, 
who  died  1684,  in  the  Bell,  Warwick  Lane,  'often 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place 
to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn  ;  it  looking  like  a 
pilgrim's  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  it  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired." — Burnet's 
Own  Times.  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  as  is  well 
kuown,  expatiates  on  the  delights  of  an  English  inn ; 
on  one  occasion,  as  related  by  Boswell,  repeating 
with  great  cmotiou  Shenstone'shnes : 

'Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  triages  may  have  been, 
Mar  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

English  inns  have  Dot  lost  their  reputation  for 
comfort  and  the  attention  paid  to  guests ;  but  the 
almost  entire  alteration  in  the  methods  of  travel- 
ling by  the  introduction  of  railways  has  left 
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considerably  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Except  iu  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  they  liave 
been  superseded  by  hotels--  that  is,  houses  of  a  more 
preteutious  kind.  The  better  classes  of  these  hotels 
contain  private  parlours  for  families  or  individuals 
who  choose  to  be  alone,  also  a  large  apartment  for 
travellers  generally.  House*  frequented  by  com* 
Biercial  travellers  liave  a  room  set  apart  for  this 
class  of  customers.  The  plan  of  taking  meals  at 
a  UiMt-<rh>">t*  has  not  hitherto  made  much  progress 
in  Eugland,  as  if  it  were  somehow  contrary  to  the 
national  reserve  and  exchmveness.  The  marked 
defeat  in  the  inoderu  hotels  in  I<ondon  and  else- 
where in  England  consists  in  their  insufficient  size. 
The  greater  number  are  merely  private  houses 
transformed  for  the  purpose,  and  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  swollen  dimensions  of  railway  traffic. 
The  truth  is,  the  establishment  of  inns  or  hotels 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  has  not  hitherto  been 
looked  to  as  a  profitable  investment  for  a  lar^c 
capital.  The  business  of  innkeeping  has  been 
thought  a  little  derogatory,  and  few  except  old 
waiters,  who  had  reahscd  some  money  by  their 
services,  emltarked  iu  the  business.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  trade  of  hotel-keeping  enjoys 
a  considerably  higher  social  status.  A  large  capital 
is  invested,  the  keeper  or  manager  is  a  man  of  local 
note,  and  the  waiters  or  gar^on*  are  young  men  who 
follow  the  business  m  a  profession  in  which  they 
expect  to  rise  by  their  diligence  and  acquirements. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  giir<;»n  is  much  above  the 
English  waiter  in  his  aims.  He  voluntarily  under- 
goes a  kind  of  curriculum  of  education,  by  pass- 
ing from  the  hotels  of  one  country  to  those  of 
another,  and  does  not  consider  himself  proficient 
till  he  speaks  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English  ; 
at  the  verv  least,  if  of  German  birth,  spiking 
French  with  fluency.  Some  good  and  capacious 
betel*,  built  distinctly  aa  such,  have  lately  been 
established  at  the  principal  railway  termini  in 
London,  also  at  Dover  and  a  few  other  place*. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  hotels  of  England  are 
far  Ijchind  the  new  high-class  hotels  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  English  hotel  which 
approaches  in  graudeur  or  extent  to  the  H6ul  de 
Lourrt  in  Paris,  the  Mttropole  at  Geneva,  or  to 
some  of  the  magnificent  hotels  at  Hamburg.  But 
while  we  now  write  (1862),  projects  are  on  foot 
to  build  several  hotels  in  London  worthy  of  the 
place,  and  corresponding  to  the  vastueas  of  modern 
demands. 

In  England,  the  hotel  system  of  living  is  simply 
that  of  paying  for  what  is  called  for,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  charge  per  diem  for  the  rooms 
which  are  occupied ;  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  this  plan  is  so  far  modified  by  the  plan  of 
dining  at  a  table  d'hote,  which  lessens  the  general 
expenses.  Both  in  English  and  continental  hotels, 
the  charge  for  attendance  is  now  made  explicitly  in 
the  bill,  a  very  grateful  improvement  The  ordinary 
hotels  in  all  i>arts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
licensed  by  magistrates  to  sell  wine?,  spirits,  and 
other  excisable  liquors,  and  therefore  come  under 
the  category  of  public-houses  oj>en  to  the  siijier- 
vision  of  the  police.  In  the  higher-class  h6tels, 
however,  the  supply  of  liquors  is  confined  to  the 
resident  guests ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  others  that 
drink  is  sold  aa  in  taverns.   See  Tavkkn.  Latterly 


there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of  houses,  some  of 
them  on  a  considerable  scale,  known  as  T(m]tern»c. 
flMrlA,  which  have  no  licence,  and  do  not  supply 
any  excisable  liquors.  See  Tkmi-kraxcx  Movement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
•jvstem  of  h6tels  has  taken  a  ]>eculiar  turn.  The 
hotels  are  built  for  the  purpose,  and  usually  very 
large ;  with  few  exceptions  they  are  conducted  as 


boarding -houses  on  the  plan  of  charging  so  much 
l>cr  dicta,  everything  included  excepting  liquor, 
which  is  obtainable  in  a  large  drinkmg-room  called 
the  bar.  A  common  charge  is  about  10*.  M.  sterling 
a  day.  All  the  meals  are  given  with  liberal  pro 
fusion  iu  the  table-d'hote  fashion  ;  and  as  absence 
from  these  entertainmeuts— to  dine  with  a  friend, 
for  example— makes  no  difference  of  charge,  the 
system,  though  sunple  and  adapted  to  a  constant 
How  of  customers,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Elegant  in  their  architecture,  and  spacious  and 
commodious  iu  their  interior  arrangements,  the 
American  hotels  are  got  up  at  great  ex|«.tise,  at 
may  be  judged  from  their  extensive  accommo- 
dation, which  ranges  frotn  180  to  800  rooms.  The 
Aslor  ]Ioujx,  the  St  Si>:hola»,  and  the  Metropolitan, 
at  New  York,  arc  among  the  largest  and  must 
splendid  of  these  establ.shments.  The  system  of 
American  hotels  is  generally  followed  in  the  British 
colonics.  w.  c 

HO  TTENTOT  COUNTRY,  a  region  of  South 
Africa,  stretches  indefinitely  to  the  S".  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Bcchuanas  and  Kafirs  on  the  E.  In  E  long,  it  extends 
between  15°  and  27J;  and  in  S.  lat  between  31°  and 
some  line  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  territory  is  but  of  little  value.  Its  principal 
river,  the  Orange,  is  almost  useless  for  navigation; 
aud  though  here  and  there  well  wooded,  yet  the 
surface  is  chiefly  an  arid  desert.  The  only  examples 
of  civilisation  are  to  be  found  in  several  missionary 
establishments. 

HO  TTENTOTS  is  the  name  generally  given  by 
Eunqieaus  to  a  singular  race  of  ]<eople,  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  now  dwelling  for  the  mo.*t  part  in  and  about 
the  English  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Hottentot  is  uncertain. 
Some  think  it  is  of  I  nitch  origin  ;  a  word  coined  by 
the  early  Hutch  settlers  to  convey  by  the  sounds 
Hot  at  Tot,  Hot  and  Tot,  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
clicking  noise  made  by  the  people  when  speaking. 
Dampicr.  however,  wrote  the  name  Jlodmadod*, 
instead  of  H.  ;  and  l'richard  says  that  it  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  ffouteuitjtM,  the  name  of  a  J  •arti- 
cular tribe  now  extinct,  or  at  least  unknown,  l'hey 
now  call  themselves  by  various  names,  supiwBed  to  be 
those  of  triU-s,  as  Attaquas,  Hessaquas,  Dammar  as, 
Saabs  or  Saa|is,  Namaqnas,  and  Korauas ;  and 
by  the  collective  namo  of  Quai  qua?,  or  Gkhui- 
gkhui. 

Iu  the  ethnological  classification  given  by  Dr 
Latham,  the  H.  are  ranged  under  the  second  great 
division  of  the  human  family — Atlantidie,  In  the 
older  classification,  that  of  Bliinieubach,  they  are 
ranged  under  the  third  great  division  of  the  human 
race — the  Ethiopians  -under  which  division  that 
author  also  plaeca  the  negn**.  But  the  H.  are  not 
like  the  negroes,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  Mon- 
golians ;  having  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek -lsmes, 
oblique  eyes,  and  a  dirty,  olive-coloured  complexion. 
The  width  of  the  orbits,  their  distance  from  each 
other,  the  large  size  of  the  occipital  foramen,  are 
points  m  which  the  H.  resemble  the  northern 
Asiatics,  aud  even  the  Esquimaux.  The  person  of 
the  Hottentot,  when  young,  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry.  The  joiuts  and  extremities  are  small, 
and  the  males  look  almost  as  effeminate  as  the 
women.  The  face,  however,  is  in  general  extremely 
ugly,  aud  with  age  this  ugliness  increases.  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  describing  the  Hottentot  women, 
observes  of  them  that  before  ehild-ls^anug  they  are 
models  of  proportion,  every  joint  and  hinb  rounded 
and  well  turned,  their  bands  and  feet  small  and  deli- 
cate, and  their  gait  by  no  means  deficient  in  grace. 
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•  Their  charms,  however,  are  Tery  fleeting.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  immediately  niter  the  first 
child,  their  breasts  begin  to  grow  loose  and  flaccid, 
and  an  old  age  approaches,  Wwrne  distended  to  an 
enormous  size  ;  the  Wily  protrudes  ;  ami  the  hinder 
parts  s-velling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give  to 
the  spine  a  decree  of  curvature  inwarda  that  makes 
it  apjK.1T  as  if  the  o*  cocc»jju,  or  Wne  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  Wnt 
outwards,  which  is  not  the  case.'  The  appearance 
of  the  Bosjesmen  or  Bushmen,  who  are  the  most 
degraded  triW  of  th«>  H.,  is  still  more  revolting. 

The  language  of  the  H.  is  quite  as  singular  as 
their  persoual  apj>earance.  It  has  Wen  called  '  the 
click  language,'  and  has  also  Wen  compared  to  the 
chicking  of  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  The 
dress  of  the  Hottentot  in  his  native  state  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  Wing  merely  a  strip  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which 
there  depends  a  sort  of  apron,  that  hangs  down  Wth 
Wfore  and  Whind.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  so  that  in  the  summer  Wth  go  almost 
naked,  protecting  their  persons  from  the  sun  by  a 
covering  of  grease ;  but  in  the  winter  they  have  a 
sort  of  cloak  made  with  Bkins,  that  covers  nearly 
'  the  whole  body.  The  H.  live  in  kraals  or  villages, 
consisting  of  a  numWr  of  circular  huts  like  Wc- 
hives.  They  have  Wth  oxen  and  sheep,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  shew  great  skill.  They 
are  also  addicted  to  the  chase,  in  which  they 
use  poisoned  arrows,  javelins,  and  spears.  Their 
only  manufacture  is  a  nnle  kind  of  earthenware  ; 
except,  of  course,  that  they  make  their  own  sheep- 
skin clothes,  such  as  they  are,  also  their  Ww*  and 
arrows,  and  other  weaj>ons.  Like  most  savages, 
they  have  some  taste  for  music,  which  they  practise 
u|kiii  a  rude  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  a 
flute  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Of  religion,  there 
appears  to  W  but  very  little  notion  amoug  the  H., 
and  they  have  no  jwirticular  observances  at  either 
births,  marriages,  or  funerals.  Dr  Prichard,  how- 
ever, observes  of  them  :  '  Although  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the 
other  vices  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  these  people  are  not  insusceptible  of 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  No 
uncultivated  people  apj*ear  to  have  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Moravian  missionaries^  more 
readily  than  the  Hottentots,  or  t"  have  Wen  more 
fully  reclaimed  and  Christianised.' 

The  H.,  as  a  distinct  race,  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  aWut  the  vear  1509.  when  Francisco 
d'Almeyda,  Vicerov  of  India,  landing  at  T  J  l.  Hay. 
was  killed,  with  altout  seventy  ot  us  followers,  in 
a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  They  wi  re  afterwards 
frequently  visited  by  navigators  from  different 
countries ;  but  no  authentic  accounts  reached  Europe 
respecting  them  until  the  Dutch  nettled  in  the  <  'ape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  middle  of  tin:  17th  century. 
The  H.  were  then  much  more  mum .to us  than  at 
present,  but  upon  becoming  addicted  t<.  rum  and 
brandy,  their  numWra  diminished  gradually.  Many 
of  the  tribes  parted  with  their  flo<-l;<<  anil  herds  to 
procure  the  lire-water,  and  eventually  they  heeame 
the  absolute  slaves  of  the  Dutch  settlers  or  Boers. 
From  this  condition  they  have  been  delivered  by 
the  enlightened  and  humane  policy  of  the  British 
government ;  and  as  free  laoourers  they  make 
excellent  herdsmen  and  drovers.  Their  number  at 
prescut  is  thought  to  amount  to  about  inieen,  or 
from  that  to  twenty  thousand,  not  including  those 
who  in  all  probability  may  W  found  dwelling  more 
in  the  interior.  Of  the  Bushmen,  no  mtmcrieal  esti- 
mate has  l>een  formed.  They  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  English  settlements,  but  their  num- 
bers must  be  very  small,  while  their  wretched  and  | 


degraded  habits  are  such  that  it  is  thought  they 
will  soon  become  utterly  extinct. 

HOTTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  I'rimuiacm,  of  which  one  species,  //.  jxiluttrit. 


Water  Violet  (Hot Ionia  palmtru) : 
a,  corolla  |  4,  calyx  ;  c,  pi  .III ;  rf,  «t«uo«i 


Water  Violet  or  FeatherfoU.  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  British  aquatic  plants.  It  is  not  found 
in  Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  all  submerged,  crowded, 
and  much  divided  ;  the  large,  Wautiful,  pale  purple, 
whorled  flowers  alone  rise  above  water  on  a  long 
cylindrical  stalk.  Other  species  of  H.  are  found  in 
the  East. 

HOUA'RIOS  are  small  coasting- vessels  and 
pleasure-boats  used  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
l'hey  bear  lateen  sails,  and  have  each  two  mast* 
and  a  Wwsprit 

HOUND  (Ger.  Huml),  a  name  commonly  given 
to  those  kinds  of  dog  which  are  used  in  hunting, 
but  more  especially,  at  least  by  systematic  writers 
on  dogs,  to  those  which  hunt  by  scent  rather  than 
by  sight.  Wheii  this  definition  is  adopted,  grey* 
hounds  are  not  regarded  as  true  hounds.  Examples 
of  true  hounds  are  found  in  the  Bloodhound,  the 


old  English  Southern  hound,  the 
Foxhound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle;  closely 
allied  to  which  are  also  the  Pointer,  Setter.  Spaniel, 
4c  See  these  heads.  The  Hounds  are  by  some 
naturalists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  dog 
[Canut  mgax).  They  are  characterised  not  only  by 
fineness  of  scent,  but  by  great  docility  and  sagacity. 
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The  muzzle  is  not  bo  sharp  as  in  greyhounds,  nor 
ia  the  form  bo  slender.  Tho  cars  are  large  and 
pendulous.  Some  varieties  have  rough,  and  some 
have  smooth  hair.  The  rough -haired  varieties  arc 
generally  those  which  exhibit  the  most  jwrfect 
domestication,  and  in  which  the  attachment  to 
man  is  closest  True  hounds  arc  figured  in  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  is  believed 
that  all  the  best  varieties  were  introduced  into 
Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  tho  East 

HOUNDS,  in  point  of  law,  render  tho  person 
who  keeps  them  liable  to  the  dog-tax — viz.,  twelve 
shillings  each — unless  compounded  for;  but  a 
person  who  follows  the  hounds,  L  e.,  goes  out  hunt- 
ing  with  them,  does  not  require  a  game  licence. 
Though  such  a  persou,  however,  is  not  punishable 
summarily  by  a  magistrate  for  an  illegal  trespass 
when  following  the  hounds  on  a  stranger's  lands, 
yet  he  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  the  trespass, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  fox  hunting,  which  to 
this  extent  may  be  called  a  privib  ged  pursuit,  at 
least  in  England.  In  Scotland,  fox-hunting  is  not 
allowed  as  an  excuse  for  a  trespa-**  ;  anil  in  England 
and  Ireland,  even  in  following  the  tox-huuuda,  no 
more  damage  is  to  be  done  than  what  ia  absolutely 


HOUND'8-T0NGUE  (tynopfasmm),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lioraginete,  of  which 
there  are  man}*  species,  all  of  a  coarse  apjicnrance, 
with  email  llowcrs.  The  Common  H.  (V.  officinal') 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  anil  North 
America ;  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast  It  lias  soft  downy 
leaves,  of  a  dull-green  colour,  purplish-red  flowers, 
and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high.  Its  odour  is  very 
Tho  root  was  iormerly  administered 


in  scrofula,  dysentery,  Ac,  and  ia  said  to  be  anodyne. 
It  ia  also  one  of  the  pretended  specifics  for  serpent- 
bites  and  hydrophobia. 

HOU'NSLOW,  a  small  town  of  England,  in  the 
oountv  of  Middlesex,  consists  of  a  single  street 
stretching  along  the  Great  Western  Road  from  Lon- 
don, from  which  it  ia  distant  ten  miles  west  Its 
church,  a  modern  building  in  the  Italian  style,  is 
surmounted  by  twelve  small  spires  and  a  belfry.  The 
numerous  inns  and  posting- houses  of  H.  were  busy 
and  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the  railways  to 
Southampton  and  Bath.    Previous  to  that  event, 


its  posting  business  was  as  extensive  as  that  of 
almost  any  town  in  England.  About  600  horses 
were  then  maintained  here,  and  about  183  coaches 
while  500  coaches  (Missed  through  the  village  daily. 
The  Heath,  which  tail  the  present  century  was 
notorious  as  the  scene  of  frequent  highway  robberies, 
is  uow  in  great  part  enclosed.     Numerous  villas 

j  have  risen  up  around  the  town.  On  the  Heath  are 
extensive  guupowder  mill*    I'op.  (1861)  6032. 

HO  UK,  a  measure  of  time  equal  to  y^tli  part  of 
a  day.  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom,  first  the  Greeks,  and  tlien  tho 
Romans  derived  it  But  their  scheme  of  ilivisioa 
extended  only  to  the  natural  day  (while  the  sua 
was  above  the  horizon),  which  they  divided  into 

|  twelve  parts.  The  coiisequcneo  i<i  thin  was  that  the 
hour  constantly  varied  iu  length.  This  system  was 
introduced  into  Rome  by  L.  Fapirim  Cursor  about 
293  B.  c,  and  during  the  Funic  Wars,  the  Roman* 
adopted  the  division  of  the  night  also  iuto  twelve 
parts.  This  system  continued  till  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  c,  when  the  present  system  was  adopted.  In 
the  British  Empire,  and  most  continental  countries, 
the  day  is  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid-day 
12  hours,  and  mid-day  to  midnight  12  hours.  In 
Italy,  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24.  The 
Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time;  l>cfore 
midnight  till  the  corresponding  time  next  night  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  The 
Japanese  still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reckoning 
from  sunrise  till  sunset  Astrouomers  reckon  from 
mid-day  (on  the  previous  day)  to  mid-day,  counting 
from  1  to  24. 

HOURA,  a  tiwn  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  Hooghly,  stands  within  the  limits  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Fergunuahs,  in  lat  22"  36'  N.,  and  long.  88* 
23'  E.  It  ia  directly  op[K>site  to  Calcutta,  of  which 
it  may,  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  suburb.  The 
river  between  them  is  their  common  harbour ;  aud 
1L,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  ship-builders,  bears 
pretty  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  aggregate 
metro]M>lis  of  India  as  Blackwall  Wars  to  London 
in  its  largest  sense.  It  is  hence  that  the  great 
railway  takes  its  departure  for  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

HOUR-GLASS,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
intervals  of  time.  It  is  made  of  glass,  and  consists 
of  two  bulbs  united  by  a  narrow  neck ;  one  of  tho 
bulbs  is  nearly  filled  with  dry  sand,  fine  enough  to 
run  freely  through  the  orifice  iu  the  neck,  and  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  just  as  much  as  can  run  through 
the  orifice  in  an  hour,  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  an 
hour-glass  ;  in  a  minute,  if  a  niinute-gl.ots,  Ac.  The 
obvious  defects  of  this  instrument  arc  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  orifice  produced  by  heat  or  cold, 
and  the  variations  in  tho  dryness  of  the  sand,  all 
of  which  produce  deviations  from  tho  true  measure- 
ment of  tho  time.  The  hour-glass  wns  almost 
universally  employed  in  churches  during  tin-  16th 
c,  and  continued  in  use  till  about  fifty  vears  ago. 
In  several  of  the  churches  in  England,  "hour- glass 
stand of  elegant  workmanship  are  still  to  be  seen. 

HOUSATO'NIC,  a  river  of  New  Englaud,  which 
rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows  southwardly 
through  Connecticut  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Its 
length  is  about  150  miles,  through  a  picturesque 
country,  and  its  numerous  falls  afford  water-power 
to  many  manufacturing  villages.  For  forty  miles 
its  course  ia  followed  by  the  Housatouic  Hallway. 

HOUSE,  in  point  of  law,  ia  an  Englishman's 
castle,  though  not  a  Scotchman's.    In  other  words, 
a  man  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  no 
the  door 


bailiff  can  break 


to  arrest  him,  or 
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seize  bu  goods  for  det>t  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
no  court  can  give  a  bailiff  mtch  i>ower ;  in  Scotland, 
however,  even  a  man's  own  house  ia  no  protection, 
for  leave  can  lie  got  from  the  court,  often  called  on 
that  account  the  Queen's  keys,  which  enables  the 
messenger  to  break  open  the  outer-door  and  arrest 
In  England,  therefore,  if  a  jierson  can  manage  to 
procure  supplies  from  without,  he  can  fortify  him- 
self against  the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but 
though  it  is  not  comiietent  for  the  bailiff  to  break 
open  the  outer-door  by  force,  yet  every  trick  or 
stratagem  is  fair  in  order  to  effect  a  peaceable  entry, 
and  once  in,  ho  cannot  be  turned  out.  Where  the 
party  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  a  constable 
armed  with  a  warrant,  or  in  some  cases  without, 
ia  entitled  to  break  into  the  house  and  arrest  him, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  man  is  entitled 
also  to  defend  his  house  against  trespassers  and 
thieves,  using  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary; 
and  if  necessary  in  that  sense,  he  may  even  kill 
the  intruder,  though  very  strong  circumstances  are 
required  to  justify  this.  He  may  also  put  spring- 
guns  on  the  premises.  In  Scotland,  a  peculiar  name 
is  given  to  the  offence  of  feloniously  assaulting  a 
man  in  his  own  house,  called  Haimsucken  (q.  v.), 
though  in  England  it  is  not  singled  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate uame  ;  yet  all  offences  committed  in  a  Louse  are 
generally  punished  more  severely.  Hnuwbrtaking 
is  a  technical  name  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  is 
a  popular  phrase,  the  legal  terms  being  larceny  or 
robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  burglary,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.   See  Parliament. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  a  jail  which  is 
not  under  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  sheriff,  but  is 
governed  by  a  keeper  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  called  a 
Bridewell.  These  houses  were  originally  iutended 
for  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  convicted 
persons,  and  compelling  these  to  work;  but  their 
purpose  is  now  extended  in  England.  Every 
county,  and  most  cities  and  towns,  must  have  one. 
The  persons  who  may  be  committed  to  them  are 
prisoners  convicted  of  felony,  or  misdemeanour; 
persons  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony, 
or  of  misdemeanour ;  and  vagrants.  And  generally 
any  justice  may  commit  to  the  House  of  Correction 
persons  awaiting  their  trial,  and  persons  convicted 
of  small  offences.  The  prisoners  are  classified,  and 
the  regulations  are  generally  defined  by  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64,  5  and  0  Will  IV.  c.  38.  In  Scotland,  the 
regulation  of  prisons  is  transferred  to  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  7  and  8  Vict  c.  34, 
14  and  15  Vict.  c.  27. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.   See  Parliament. 

HOUSEBOTE,  in  English  Law,  the  right  which 
a  tenant  has  to  cut  wood  on  the  land  to  repair 
the  house,  often  called  Estovers. 

HOUSEBREAKING.    See  Hous* 

HOUSEBURNING,  a  crime  in  Scotland, 
generally  called  Arson  in  Eogland. 

HOUSE-DOVES,  in  the  Law  of  England,  are 
protected  like  domesticated  animals,  and  the  taking 
of  them  is  in  general  larceny  ;  and  if  the  offence  of 
larceny  cannot  tie  made  out  then  a  magistrate  may 
inflict  a  penalty  of  i.2,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  bin!  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  23).  In  Scotland,  it 
is  also  theft  to  break  into  dove-cotes.  But  there  is 
no  summary  redress  for  the  lesser  offences, 

HOUSH-FLY  (Mn*ca  domtrfiort),  an  insect  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  and  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  distribution  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.  It  belongs  to  the  vast  dipterous 
family  J/'iwrfrt.    The  maggots  live  in  moist  dung, 


in  heaps  of  rotting  vegetables,  &c.  When  house-flies 
Ijecome  annoying,  various  expedients  are  resorted 
to  for  killing  them,  as  trapping  in  glasses  partially 


Various  parts  of  House- Fly,  highly  magnified  : 
Cujiltd  from  Samuelnoa's  Harthtcorm  and  CVhmon  Uoutt-Fiy. 
a,  fttctlon  of  fly,  »hewlnjt  nrrrous  vystem ;  6,  bead  ol  h  «i*c- 

fly,  »ht'«'lng  Ilia  compound  rjc*,  and,  beneath,  the  prubuacU; 

«u  lift  joiht  of  Unu»,  or  fuot  of  flv,  uith  bookl  and  p«d»; 

filled  with  some  sweet  viscid  fluid,  or  by  pieoea  of 
paper  covered  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  poison- 
ous  substances.  Sweet  sulwtances,  however,  attract 
flies  into  a  room,  so  that  the  benefit  of  fly-traps  is 
often  doubtful ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
I>oisons  used  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  children 
or  others.  Quassia  is  safe  enough  in  this  respect, 
and  very  fatal  to  flies. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  article 
Diftkra  concerning  the  power  which  many  insects 
losses*  of  walking  on  perpendicular  walls,  ceilings, 
&c,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr  Hepworth,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  subject,  although  the  membranous 
discs  (pulvUli)  on  the  foot  of  a  fly  arc  incapable  of 
being  used  as  suckers,  yet  the  hairs  with  which 
they  are  thickly  beset,  are  terminated  by  minute 
discs,  which  probably  are  so  used.  At  the  same 
time,  these  minute  discs  appear  to  exude  a  liquid, 
not  viscid,  which  probably  serves  to  make  the 
adhesion  more  perfect 

The  proboscis  of  the  H.  is  a  very  interesting 
microscopic  object.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  tomjudrt  or  Ixjula, 
the  upper  part  of  the  under  hp  (labium),  but  with 
this  are  combined  lancets  formed  of  the  metamor- 
phosed maxilla:  (For  these,  see  Ooleoftkra.)  The 
lobes  of  the  ligula  are  much  eularged  and  fleshy. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rough  hairs,  fen  aid  in 
scraping  or  tearing  delicate  surfaces.  There  are 
many  rows  of  these  hairs  on  each  lobe.  In  using 
its  proboscis  to  feed  on  dry  sulntmees,  as  sugar, 
the  flv  moistens  them  with  a  liquid  which  may  be 
regarded  as  saliva,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  suctorial 
action.  To  aid  in  thiB  suctorial  action,  the  muscles 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ligula  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
form. 

HOUSEHOLD  TROOPS  axe  those  troops 
whose  esjiecial  duty  it  ia  to  attend  the  sovereign, 
and  to  guard  the  metropolis.  These  forces  com- 
prise three  regiments  of  cavalry— the  1st  aid  2d 
Life-guards,  and  the  Royal  Hurse-guarls,  and  three 
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of  Foot-guards  (which  include  seven 
battalions),  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scot* 
Fusilier  Guards.  The  cost  of  these  corps,  for  pay 
and  allowances  otdy,  reaches  the  sum  of  A'280,000  a 
year;  and  they  number  in  all  ranks  1317  cavalry 
and  63O0  infantry,  who  arc  justly  held  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  British  army. 
HOUSE- LEEK  ^cm^Tvicum),  a  genua  of  plant* 


take  j.lace,  the  &ac  must  be  freely  opened,  and  the 
pus  evacuated. 

HOUSE-RENTS,  in  Scotland,  when  tin-  lease  is 
verbal,  prescribe  in  three  years— Le.,  no  action  can 
be  maintained  after  that  time  ;  but  in  England 
an  action  can  be  brought  within  six  year*.  See 
Lanplord  a.vd  Ten  ant. 

HOU'SSA,  or,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  Hai  sa,  a 
district  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  forming  a  p>rtion  of  the 
empire  of  Sokoto  (q.  v.).  The  name,  however,  is 
used  to  designate  rather  the  race  inhabiting  the 
district,  and  the  language  which  there  prevail*, 
than  to  mark  any  distinct  political  division.  H. 
Proper  comprises  seven  states.  The  country  of  the 
H.  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants  lively, 
spirited,  and  industrious. —See  Barth's  Travels  and 
L)i*eoi>'rif*  in  Xorth  and  Central  Africa, 

HOU  STON',  a  city  in  Texas,  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on 
Buffalo  Bayou, 45  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston 
Bay,  and  80  miles  froin  Galveston.  It  has  iron 
fnuudrus,  machine-shops,  and  cotton-presses,  and 
exports  cotton,  cattle,  and  agricultural  products. 
Pup.  iu  18W,  5H0O. 

HOUSTON,  Sam,  general  and  ex -president  of 
Texas,  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Bockbridge  Co., 
Virginia,  March  2,  170.3;  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1S12 ;  was  chosen  ensign,  and 
fought  under  Jackson  with  a  courage  that  won  his 
lasting  friendship.  In  1823,  he  was  chosen  mcnilier 
of  congress,  and  in  1827,  governor  of  Tcuncasee.  In 
January  1820,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-governor;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  reasons 
never  made  public,  alandoncd  wife,  country,  and 
civilisation,  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  chief  of 
tho  Cherokee  nation,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
was  formally  admitted  as  a  chief.  In  1S:{2,  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  procured  the  removal  of  several 
United  Suites  Indian  ageuts,  on  charges  of  fraud,  but 
got  into  jiersonal  difficulties  with  tin  ir  friend*  Tho 
Texan  war  offered  a  new  lield  to  his  ambition.  II.  was 
made  commander-in-chief.  The  Americans  at  first 
sustained  some  severe  defeats,  ami  H.  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  undt  r  Santa-Anna 
for  nearly  ,'{tlO  miles,  but  suddenly  turning  on  his 
pursuers.  If.  fought  the  remarkable  and  decisive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  21st  April  at  one  blow 

annihilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieve. 1  the 
independence  of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto 
was  elected  tirst  president  of  Texas,  ami  re-elected 
in  1841,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  State*,  in  1845,  sent  to  the  national  aerate, 
where  he  remained  until  1850.  when  he  retired, 
and  was  alerted  governor  of  Texas.  He  opposed 
yellowish-green  flowers,  is  very  frequently  planted  .  secession,  but  retired  to  private  life  when  he  found 
on  walls    in  Germany.     Some  of   the    species,   that  opposition  was  fruitless. 

HO'VEN,  or  distention  of  the  rumen  or  first 
stomach  with  gas,  is  a  common  complaint  among 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  results  froui  the  eating  of 
food  to  which  the  animal  has  been  unaccustomed, 
from  wet  clover  or  vetches,  or  from  any  easdy 
fermentable  food.  Belief  generally  follows  walking 
exercise,  friction  on  the  belly,  and  a  dose  of  any 
ordinary  stimulant,  which  for  a  cow  may  consist 
of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  turpentine,  whisky,  ether, 
or  ginger,  to  which  should  also  l*j  added,  in  order 
to  clear  the  Uiwels  of  the  offending  too  I.  a  laxative, 
such  as  a  pint  of  oil  or  a  pound  of  salts.  A  fourth 
or  fifth  of  these  quantities  will  suffice  for  sheep. 
The  introduction  of  the  probaug,  with  the  small  end 
downwards,  allows  the  escape  of  gus  when  there  is 
little  food  in  the  stomach.  If  simple  remedies  fail, 
the  breathing  Wcome  distressed,  and  the  animal 

ed  to 


House- Leek  (Semperrirum  Uctorvm). 

of  the  natural  order  Cra*nda&-<r,  having  a  calyx  of 
6 — 20  sepals,  the  petals  equal  in  number  to  the 
eepals,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  the 
leaves  generally  very  succulent,  and  forming  close 
rosette*.  The  Common  H.,  or  Cyphf.l  (S.  ttclorum), 
called  Fou*  or  Fond*  in  Scotland,  and  in  some 
countries  Jupi'er*  Heard,  grows  wild  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  nut  has  long  been  common  in  almost 
every  |»art  of  Europe,  planted  on  walls,  roofs  of 
cottages,  &<\  It  sends  up  leafy  flowering  Btems 
of  6 — 12  inches  in  height,  Iwaring  branches  of  pale- 
mi  star-like  flowers,  equally  curious  and  lntautiful. 
The  leaves  cut  or  bruised,  and  applied  to  burns, 
afford  immediate  relief ;  as  they  do  also  in  stings  of 
bees  or  wasps  ;  and  they  are  a  beneticial  application 
to  ulcers  and  inflamed  "sores.  They  were  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  an  edict  of  <  'harlemagne  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  plant. 
The  edict  is  in  these  wonls :  Ft  halxnt  qninrpic  supra 
doninin  *uum  Jon*  tutrlnim  (And  let  everybody  have 
the  Jupiter's  beard  on  his  house).  —  Other  species 
similar  proj«erties.     H,  tobolifrrum,  with 


of  the  south  of  Europe,  Canary "  Isles, 
Ac,  are  shrubby;  others  are  common  green- 
house plants. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE  is  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa  or 
sac  that  intervenes  between  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
and  the  skin.  Housemaids  are  esjiecially  liable 
to  it  from  their  kneeling  on  hard  damp  stones. 
It  causes  considerable  pain,  swelling,  and  febrile 
disturbance.  The  only  disease  for  which  it  can  be 
mistaken  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  but  in  this 
disease,  the  patella  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the 
•welling  is  at  the  sides,  while  in  housemaid's  knee, 
the  swelling  is  very  superficial,  and  is  in  front  of 
\he  iwitella. 


The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  means 
usually  employed  to  combat  inflammation;  viz.,  rest,  stupid  ;  the  gas  may  with  safety  Ihj  allow 

'  suppuration  escape  by  an  external  opening  made  at  a 


and  purgatives ;  if  si 


i  point 
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intermodule  between  the  last  rib,  the  1  tun  bar 
vertebras,  ami  the  prominence  of  the  haunch,  either 
with  a  cimda  and  trochar,  or  a  large  ]>ocket  or 
table  knife.  For  several  days  after  an  attack  of 
hoven,  the  digestive  organs  are  ant  to  l>e  easily 
deranged,  and  the  animal  must  nave  soft  and 
digestible  food,  and  at  occaaional  doso  of  simple 
laxative  medicine. 

HOWARD.  The  noble  House  of  H.  has  stood 
for  many  centuries  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  Howards  have  enjoyed  the  duke- 
dom of  Norfolk  sincv  the  middle  of  the  15th  c., 
and  have  contributed  to  the  annals  of  the  nation 
several  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  character 


relaxed  not  his  efforts  to  deserve  distinction  by  his 
personal  worth.  Conspicuous  in  the  rough  exercises 
of  tilts  and  of  tournaments,  and  commanding  armies 
with  skill  and  bravery  in  expeditious  a^aanst  tho 
Soots  under  his  father,  ho  still  found  time,  at  a 
period  when  our  literature  was  rude  and  barbarous, 
to  cultivate  his  mind  with  all  the  exquisite  spirit  of 
the  choicest  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  catch 
the  excellences  of  the  revived  muses  of  Italy,  and 
to  produce  in  his  own  language  compositions  which, 
in  simplicity,  jwrspicuity,  graceful  ornament,  and 
just  and  natural  thought,  exhibit  a  shining  contrast 
to  tho  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  example 
which  his  successors  long  attempted  in  vain  to 
follow.' 


l>oth  in  politics  and  in  literature.  Neither  Sir  W, 
Dugtlale.  nor  ('ollins,  nor  Sir  Bernard  Burke  claims  |  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  executed  during  the 
for  the  Howards  any  more  ancient  origin  than  Sir  j  lifetime  of  his  father,  on  whom  the  same  sentence 
William  H,  a  learned  Chief -just ice  of  the  Common  hail  been  passed,  when  the  death  of  the  royal  tyrant 
Pleas  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  though  |  saved  him  from  tho  block.  His  grandson,  Thomas, 
Dugtlale  incidentally  mentions  a  tradition  that  their  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  like  manner  Buffered 

attainder,  and  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  for  high 

i   /.  1  •   •     i:  :n    -\»   /-» 


name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  derived  either  from  an 
eminent  office  under  the  crown  Ijefore  the  Conquest, 
or  from  nervward,  the  leader  of  those  forces  which 
for  a  time  defended  the  isle  of  Ely  so  valiantly 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  lie  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  H.,  the  grandson  of  the 
above- men  tinned  judge,  was  not  only  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  in  which  county  he  held 
extensive  projicrty,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson.  Sir  Rolwrt, 
with  the  co  heiress  of  the  ancient  and  noble  House  of 
Mowbray,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.    The  only  son  of  this 

union  was  Sir  John  H.,  one  of  the  lending  sup-  j  have  enjoyed  within  tho  last  three  oentun 
porters  of  the  House  of  York,  who,  having  gained  '  enjoy,  the  earldoms  of  Carlisle,  Suffolk 
rlv  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  VI., 


cany  distinction  in  the  r  r 

was  constituted  by  Edward  IV.  constable  of  the 
imjxirtant  castle  of  Norwich,  and  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  He  subsequently  became  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household,  obtained  '  a  grant  of  the  whole 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  the  king  by  coinage 
of  money  in  the  City  and  Tower  of  London,  and 
elsewhere  in  England ; '  and  further,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Howard  and  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
We  find  him  in  1470  made  captain-genera!  of  tho 
king's  forces  at  sea,  ami  he  was  most  strenuous  in 
that  cajtacitv  in  his  resistance  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Finally,  he  was  created  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  an  honorary  distinction  stdl  borne  by 
his  descendants,  and  in  1484  was  constituted  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine.  He 
fell  next  year,  however,  on  Bosworth  Field,  and, 

after  his  'death,  his  honours  were  attainted,  as   familiar  with  the  writings  of  Pope,  will  not  have 


treason,  for  his  communication  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  family  honours,  however,  were  again 
restored,  partly  by  James  I.,  to  his  grandson,  and 
partly  by  Charles  I L  to  his  great-great- grandson, 
Thonuis,  who  thus  became  eighth  duke,  and  whoso 
cousin  and  successor,  Charles,  ninth  duke,  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

It  would  be  impossible  hero  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  honours  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
conferred  on  various  branches  of  the  ducal  House 
of  H. ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  one  or  other 
of  their  widespread  branches,  tho  Howards  either 

or  still 
rkshire, 

Northampton,  Arundel,  Wicklow,  Norwich,  and 
Effingham,  and  the  baronies  of  Bindon.  Howard 
de  Wnlden,  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  and  Howard 
of  Effingham. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the 
ducal  House  of  Norfolk  is  one  whose  fate  it  baa 
been,  beyond  all  others  among  the  English  nobility, 
to  find  its  name  interwoven  with  the  thread  of 
English  history,  and  not  rarely  in  colours  of  blood. 
The  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Surrey,  and  his 
scarcely  less  unhappy  father,  Thomas  H.— whose 
head  was  only  saved  from  the  block  on  which  his 
son  so  nobly  suffered  by  the  death  of  the  eighth 
Henry— are  '  household  words'  in  the  pages  of 
English  liistory;  and  readers  of  Sbakspearw  will 
have  other  recollections  of  the  same  name  allied 
with  other  historical  events ;  while  thoso  who  are 


also  were  those  of  his  son  Thomas,  who  hail  been 
created  Eirl  of  Surrey.  The  latter,  however,  after 
suffering  three  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  attainders,  and  being  restored  to  his  honours 
accordingly,  l»erame  distinguished  as  a  general,  and 
is  more  particularly  celebrated  in  history  for  his 
defeat  of  the  Scotch  at  Hodden  in  1513.  His  son  I 
Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  attainted  by  j 
Henry  VIII.,  though  afterwards  restored  in  blood,  I 
anil  by  bis  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  King  | 
Edward  IV.,  became  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  and 
accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  execution  was 
the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny  which  disgrace 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  Eminent 


forgotten  how  tersely  and  pointedly  he  typifies  the 
glory  of  ancestral  pedigrees  by 

'All  the  blood  of  »U  the  Howards.' 


Other  members  of  the  House  of  H  have  gained 
a  place  in  the  pages  of  English  history.   Sir  Edward 
H.,  K.O.,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Surrey,  was 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  tho  king's  standard-bearer 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  which  capacity  he  lost 
his  life  in  hoarding  a  French  vessel  off  Brest  in 
action  in  1513;  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund,  acted 
I  as  marshal  of  the  horse  at  Floddcn ;  and  his  half- 
i  brother,  Sir  Thomas  H.,  was  attainted,  and  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  aspiring  to  tho  hand  of 
I  the  I*ady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret 
i  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  one 
of  whoso  ill-fated  cousorts  was  the  Lady  i 


as  a  states- 
man, a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  Surrey  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs  :  '  Excellent  in  arts  and  in 
arms ;  a  man  of  learning,  a  genius,  and  a  hero ;  of  °L  ^* "'Y 
a  generous  temper  and  a  refined  mind,  he  united  .  ° 
all  the  gallantry  and  unbroken  spirit  of  a  rude  age  j  HOWARD,  Joitx,  'the  philanthropist,*  was  born 
with  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  polished  era.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  about  17'-Ki.  From  his 
With  the  greatest  splendour  of  descent,  in  possession  father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  H.  inherited 
of  the  highest  honours  and  unbounded  wealth,  ho  J  a  considerable  fortune.  In  1756,  the  year  of  the 
443 
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great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  urged  by  motives  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  of  curiosity,  he  set  sail  for 
that  city.  On  this  voyage  his  vessel  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  he  was  carried  into  the 
interior,  when  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some 
time.  The  hardships  which  he  here  underwent, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  prisons  ami  the 
misenen  of  prison-life  which  he  acquired  as  a  county 
sheriff  in  1773  and  afterwards,  determined  him  in 
devoting  himself  to  prison  reform.  His  life  here- 
after is  but  a  chronicle  of  his  journeys  throughout 
the  Uuited  Kingdom  and  the  continent,  in  which 
he  visited  the  principal  prisons  and  hospitals.  His 
chief  work  is  An  Account  of  Ote  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,  «£r.t  with  Remark*  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1789>. 
He  died  January  20,  1790,  at  Kherson,  iu  the  south 
of  Russia,  from  having  caught  infection  from  a 
fevered  patient  for  whom  he  had  prescribed.  The 
fame  of  H.  is  jieculiar.  He  is  remembered  not 
•o  much  for  his  talents  as  fur  that  devotion  to 
his  suffering  fellow-men,  in  which  he  expended  his 
fortune  and  his  life. 

HOWE,  Earl  (Kichabd  Howe),  British  admiral, 
was  the  second  son  of  Etnaum-l  SerojK?,  second 
Viscount  Howe  of  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  born 
in  17*25,  ami  educated  at  Eton.  Having  a  boyish 
passion  for  the  sea,  he  left  Eton  at  14,  and  went  to 
the  South  Seas  in  the  squadron  under  Anson.  He 
was  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  1745,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  being  in  command  of  the 
Baltimore  slooji,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
William,  lie  also,  with  another  vessel,  beat  off  two 
French  ships  conveying  troops  and  ammunition  to 
the  Pretender,  for  which  he  was  made  post-captain. 
In  1755,  his  ship,  the  JJuidirl;  captured  the  Akidr, 
a  French  64,  off  Newfoundland.  He  next  served 
under  Sir  E.  Hawke  iu  the  expedition  against 
Kochefort.  He  was  ordered  to  attack  the  fort  on 
the  isle  of  Aix  with  his  ship  the  Magnanime,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  after  an  hour's  cannonade, 
and  achieved  the  only  material  success  which 
attended  the  expedition.  He  was  commodore  of 
the  squadron  which  sailed  in  1758  for  St  Mnlo.  The 
troops  were  landed  and  re-enilwrked  without  loss, 
after  destroying  all  the  maga/.ines  and  shipping  in 
the  |>ort,  to  the  number  of  120  sail.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  Cherbourg.  Nearly  200  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  and  mortars  were  here  rendered  unservice- 
able ;  the  brass  cannon  wen-  brought  to  England ; 
the  celebrated  basin  was  destroyed,  and  27  ships 
and  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk.  A  second  attack 
upon  St  Malo  was  less  successful.  The  French 
troops  assembled  in  force  at  the  Bny  of  St  Cas, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  H.,  who  went 
in  his  own  barge  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the  rear- guard  was 
effected,  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1758,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the-  Irish  title  of  viscount  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  brigadier-general,  who  was  killed 
before  Ticonderago.  He  took  part  in  the  defeat  of 
the  fleet  under  the  Marquis  de  Con  flans,  and 
captured  the  Hero,  74  guns.  In  1760,  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Chatluuu  division  of  marines,  and 
afterwards  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  In  1776,  he  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
American  coast,  when  the  conquest  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  every  settlement 
within  the  reach  of  a  naval  force,  testified  to  his 
skill  and  energy.  In  1778,  he  defended  the  American 
coast  against  a  superior  naval  force  under  D'Estaing. 
He  was  made  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain  in  1782, 
and  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He 
in  disemltarking  troops,  ammunition,  and 
and  then  offered  battle  to  the  combined 
France  and  Spain,  which  declined  au 


engagement  He  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1783,  and  received  an  English  earldom 
in  1788.  When  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1793» 
ho  took  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
next  year  gained  tho  victory  which  will  longbe 
known  as  that  of  'the  glorious  first  of  June.'  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  English  of  25.  H.,  in  his  flag  ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  engaged  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  Ushant, 
the  French  admiral,  who  in  less  than  an  honr 
crowded  all  the  sail  be  could  carry,  followed  by  as 
many  of  his  ships  as  could  get  away.  The  English 
captured  two  ships  of  eighty  guns,  and  four  seventy- 
fours;  another  seventy-four  sank  immediately  after 
she  was  taken  possession  of.  Loudon  was  illumin- 
ated three  nights  in  honour  of  the  victory.  The 
thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  Howe.  George 
III.  visited  him  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  gave 
him  a  sword,  and  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
His  last  sen  ice  was  in  bringing  back  tho  mutinous 
seamen  at  Portsmouth  to  their  duty  in  1797.  He 
died  August  5.  1799,  aged  74,  leaving  a  name  high 
in  the  role  of  English  naval  worthies. 

HOWE,  John,  who  has  Ken  called  the  Platonic 
Puritan,  was  born  17th  May  1630,  at  Loughl>orough, 
in  Leicestershire,  to  the  living  of  which  parigh  his 
father  had  been  presented  by  Laud.  He  studied 
both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  and  Great 
Torrington,  in  Devonsliirc,  he  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  1656,  in  which  difficult 
situation  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  praise 
even  from  the  enemies  of  his  party.  At  the  Restor- 
ation, he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  the  |>OBition 
he  had  held  during  the  Commonwealth  made  him 
an  object  of  close  suspicion  to  the  government.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity,  however,  ejected  him  from  his 
parish,  24th  August  1662.  and  he  wandered  about 
preaching  in  secret  till  1671,  when  he  Mas  invited 
l>y  Lord  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  in  Ireland, 
to  l>ecoine  his  domestic  chaplain.  Enjoying  there 
the  friendship  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and 
liberty  to  preach  iu  all  the  churches  under  his 
jurisdiction,  he  wrote  his  Vanity  of  Man  at  Mortal, 
and  l>cgan  his  greatest  work,  Ttue,  Good  Man  the 
Living  Temple  of  (Sod  (1676 — 1702),  which  occupies 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan  theology.  In 
1675,  he  wan  called  to  1*>  pastor  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London,  and  went 
thither  iu  the  beginning  of  1676.  In  1677  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Boyle,  The  Recon- 
nMAenm*  of  Goifs  Prescience  of  the  fiiius  of  M'n 
with  the  Wi*dom  of  Hi*  Count>is  and  Exhortations ; 
in  1681,  Thou ijh/f ul nr*s  for  the  Morroic;  in  1682, 
S<rlf  dedication  ;  in  1683,  Union  among  Protectants ; 
and  in  1684,  The  Redeemer  a  Tears  wept  over  Lost 
Soul*.  In  16K5,  ho  was  invited  by  Ixml  Wharton 
to  travel  with  him  on  the  continent;  and  after 
visiting  the  principal  cities,  he  resolved,  owing  to 
the  state  of  England,  to  settle  for  a  time  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  several  interviews  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687.  the  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Consrimce  induced  him  to  return  to 
England,  and  at  the  Revolution  next  year  he  headed 
the  deputation  of  dissenting  clergymen  wheu  they 
brought  their  address  to  the  throne.  Besides 
smaller  works,  he  published,  in  1693,  Carnality  of 
Religious  Contention;  in  1694 — 1695,  several  treatises 
on  the  Trinity;  in  1699,  The  Redeemer's  Dominion 
oirr  the  Inri.*if>U  World;  and  he  continued  writing 
till  1705,  wheu  he  published  Patience  in  Erpcctation 
of  Future  Blcs*cdtu*s.  He  di.nl  2d  April  1706.— See 
Henry  Rogers's  L\fe  and  Character  of  John  Howe, 
with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings. 


HOWE,  Samuel  Gridlet,  M.D.,  au  Amer 
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physician,  was  horn  at  Boston,  Noveml»er  10,  1801. 
and  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
Brown  CnifMWtjf)  where  he  [.Tad  ua  ted  in  1821. 
He  then  studied  medicine.  Being  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Byron,  he  wished  to  join  him  in  aiding  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  embarked  from  Boston  for 
Greece  in  1824;  volunteered  as  a  surgeon ;  nerved 
two  yearn  an  a  jruerrilla ;  organised  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Greek  army,  and  was  ap|<ointed  its  chief. 
The  Greek*  were  suffering  for  supplies,  and  even 
for  for*! ;  and  he  went  to  America,  and  raised  large 
contributions.  Returning  with  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  he  formed  the  colony  of  Corinth,  in  which 
he  HI  led  all  offices,  from  governor  to  constable. 
Taken  down  with  the  swam|>-fever  in  183(1.  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and 
in  1832  returned  to  the  I'nited  States.  Having 
ne  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  he 
sent  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  1  est  institu- 


*>arly  in  the  history  of  field  -artillery,  as  |>ortable 
instruments  for  discharging  shell  into  a  hostile 
force.  As,  for  this  purpose,  no  great  range  was 
Decennary,  a  small  charge  of  j>owdcr  sufficed ;  and 
the  howitzer  could  lie  made,  in  proportion  to  its 
large  bore,  extremely  light.  It  combines  in  some 
degree  the  accuracy  of  a  cannon  with  the  calibre 
of  a  mortar;  and  while  equally  effective  at  short 
ranges,  is  far  more  portable  than  either.  That  the 
powder,  on  its  exjiansion,  may  act  with  full  force 
on  the  shell,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherical  cham- 
ber of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  bore, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  completely  closed  by  the 
shell  when  rammed  home.  The  Coehorn  howitzer, 
much  used  in  India  for  mountain-service,  is  a  small 
jun,  light  enough  to  be  borne  by  a  horse  up  hilly 


tions,  but  volunteered  in  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  sjK-nt  six  weeks  in  a  Prussian  prison.  On 
his  return,  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  established,  and  placed  under  his 
management,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
He  has  also  established  a  school  for  idiots,  aud 
in  1828  published  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the.  Greek 
Hevtlut'on. 


HOWITT,  William  and  Mary,  two  English 
authors  that  may  most  properly  Is:  treated  to- 

f ether.  William  H.  was  l>orn  in  1795  at  Heanor,  in 
Jerbyshire,  and  was  educated  at  various  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which 
persuasion  his  family  belonged.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
fond  of  outdoor  s|>orts,  and  he  celebrated  in  verse 
the  scenery  with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  18*23, 
he  married  Mixs  Mary  Botham,  a  lady  of  literary 
taste  and  acquirements,  and  w  hose  family,  like  his 
ow  n,  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism. 
The  Forest  Minstrel,  w  ith  their  joint  names  on  the 
title-page,  was  published  during  the  year  in  which 
they  were  married.  For  three  or  four  years  there- 
after, they  employed  themselves  in  contributions  to 
annuals  and  magazines,  aud  in  1827  a  selection  from 
these  fugitive  pieces  appeared  under  the  title  of 
The  I)r*<,l<ition  of  Bi/inn.  From  this  (Lite  up  till 
1837,  Will. am  H.  wrote  The  Book  of  the  Seasons, 
Popular  History  of  Priestcraft,  and  T'lles  of  the 
Pantikfi.  During  the  same  period,  Mary  H.  pro- 
duced The  Semi  Trinftafion*,  and  a  country  novel 
entitled  WwHt-Ltitjhtim.  In  1837,  William  and  Mary 
H.  removed  to  Esher,  in  Surrey,  and  at  that  place 
William  1L  wrote  Rural  Life  in  England,  Colonisa- 
tion and  Christianity,  Hoys  Country  Hook,  and  Visits 
to  IlemorkiMt  Places,  first  series.  Mary  H.  at  the 
aanie  time  employed  herself  in  writing  Tales  for 
Children,  many  of  which  are  popular,  hi  1840, 
William  H.,  with  his  w  ife  and  family,  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  they  resided  two  years.  The 
influence  of  this  residence  has  been  visible  on  both. 
Attracted  by  the  richness  of  Scandinavian  literature, 
Mary  H.  made  herself  mistress  of  the  northern 
languages,  and  translated  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer 
and  Hans  ( '.  Andersen.  These  translations  appeared 
betw  een  1844  and  1852.  William  H.  was  also  busy 
during  the  same  iieriod.  He  wrote  and  translated 
novels  ;  he  published  a  jiolitieal  work,  entitled  The 
Aristocracy  of  Emjlnnd ;  aud  he  gave  to  the  world, 
in  two  volumes,  Tfte  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
British  Po^ts,  one  of  the  mo«t  pleasing  and  jKipular 
of  his  works.  In  1852,  he  went  to  Australia,  where 
he  remained  twei  years,  writing  during  his  Btay  A 
Boy's  Adrentures  in  the  W  ilds  of  Australia ;  and 
since  his  return  he  has  published  a  work,  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  Law,  Labour,  and  Gold,  or  T\co 
Ytars  in  Victoria,  with  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van 
Piemen's  Land, 


HOWLER,    HOWLING  MONKEY,  or 

ST  EX  TOR  [Myoi'*),  Alouatle  of  the  French,  a 
penus  of  American  monkeys,  remarkable  for  the 
dilatation  of  the  Hyoid  (q.  v.)  bone  into  a  hollow 

I  drum,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  makes 
a  conspicuous  external  sw  elling  of  the  throat,  and 
gives  prodigious  itower  to  the  voice,  enabling  these 

|  animals  to  emit  hideous  sounds,  which  are  heard 
miles  away,  aud  to  which  all  their  names  refer. 
They  live  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  tree*,  and 
take  extraordinary  leaps  from  one  to  another,  taking 
hold  by  the  tail  as  readily  as  by  the  hands,  and 
often  swinging  by  it  alone.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  unite  their  voices  in  concert,  so  as  to  produce  a 
most  deafening  noise.  The  monkeys  of  this 
are  regarded  as  in  their  low  intelligence  and 
fierceness  of  disposition  American  representatives 
of  the  halxions,  whilst  in  many  of  their  habiU 
they  more  nearly  accord  with  the  gibbons  of  the 


Howling  Monkey  (Mycetes  ur sinus). 

Old  World.    They  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
of  South  America.    They  are  the  largest 
in  the  New  World.    There  are  not  many  i 

HOWTH,  a  small  peninsula  on  the  cast  coast 
of  Ireland,  forms  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  and  is  two  ami  a  half  miles  long  by  about 
tw'o  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  aliout  2G0O  acres. 
H.  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus,  and  its  insular  apj*earance  irreatly 
enhances  the  picturesque  effect  of  Dublin  Bay. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  sloop  or  smack.  Its  ordinary  employment  is  in 
carrying  goods  or  passcngere  coastwise  from  one 
place  to  another,  aud  particularly  in  inlet*,  Jtc^ 
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where  longer  lighters  and  other  vessels  could 
manoeuvre  only  with  difficulty. 

HOY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  lies  south-west 
from  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  parage  about  2  miles  in  width.  It  in 
14  miles  long,  and  6  iniles  broad,  and  has  a  lauda- 
tion in  all  of  aliout  .1*24.  Unlike  the  most  of  the 
inlands  "f  its  coup,  Hoy  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  with  precipitous  cliffs  1000  feet  in  height  front- 
ing the  west ;  the  highest  eminence,  Wart  Hill,  is 
HV3.1  feet  alxive  sea  leveL  It  has  in  the  south  the 
harbour  of  Long  Hope,  said  to  lie  the  finest  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  defended  by  a  fort  and  two  martello 
towers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  island  are  the 
Dwarrie  Stone,  a  block  of  sandstone,  22  feet  long, 
17  feet  broad,  ami  7  feet  bi^h.  One  end  of  it  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  iron  tools,  the  marks  of  which 
are  still  visible,  and  a  kind  of  apartment  formed.  Iu 
the  south  went  of  the  island  is  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy, 
a  pillar  of  rock  300  feet  in  height. 

HO'YA ,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order 
A*c{'pia<iarr,r,  having  a  5-cleft  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
and  a  5- leaved  spreading  ilcshy  corona.  Some  of  the 
species  are  common  in  hothouses,  aud  from  the 
appearance  of  their  flowers,  they  are  called  Wax- 
plants. 

HITAHEIXE,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Society 
Wands  (q.  v.). 

HUALLA'GA,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  11*  S.,  at  an  elevation 
of  13,21*0  feet  aliove  the  sea.  After  a  northerly 
coarse  of  about  "*I0  miles,  during  which  it  presents 
many  considerable  falU,  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

HVAMA'XGA,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
of  Ayacncho,  staixls  on  an  afllucut  of  the  Apurimac. 
It  was  founded  by  l'izarro  in  lu^JD,  on  the  route 
between  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country, 
Cuzco  and  Lima.  It  has  a  ]>opu)ation  of  al«mt 
15.000,  with  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  Near 
H.,  in  1824,  was  completed  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  General 
Sucre. 

HUAXACA,  or  GTJANACO  (Aur^nia 
]Jua»aea  ;  see  Avciienia).  a  species  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  llama  and  alpaca,  of  both  of  which 
•oine  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  the  wild  original 
It  is  found  not  only  on  the  Andes,  but  throughout 
great  part  of  Patagonia.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
Colour,  the  ears  and  hind-legs  gray.  It  generally 
lives  in  herds  of  ten  to  forty,  and  is  very  quick - 
sighted  and  wary ;  although  such  is  the  strength  of 
its  curiosity,  that  hunters  attract  the  hen  Is  within 
easy  reach  of  their  rirles  by  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  and  kicking  their  feet  in  the  air.  Like  its 
congeners,  the  H.  is  extremely  sure-footed  on  rocky 
ground. 

HUAXCAVELI'CA,  »  town  of  Peru,  about  80 
miles  to  the  west-north-west  of  Huamanga,  stands, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
east  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Its  inhabitants,  said 
to  ><«  about  8000  in  uumber,  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  working  of  the  neighbouring  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  quicksilver. 

HUA'XUCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Huallaga  (q.  v.).  which  bears  its  own  name,  is 
situated  on  the  east  declivity  of  the  Andes,  at  a 
distance  of  ISO  miles  to  the  north-north  east  of 
Lima.  It  contains  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  moat  ancient  places  in  the,  country. 

HITARA'Z,  or  HUARAS.  a  small  town  of 
Peru,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river  Santa,  l.W  miles  south-east  of 
the  seaport  of  Truxillo.   Pop.  6000. 


HUBER,  Francois,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  was  born 
at  Geneva,  July  2.  17"»0.  At  an  early  age  he  lost 
his  eyesight,  and  some  years  after  this,  married  a 
i  Mademoiselle  Lullin.  by  whose  assistance,  and  that 
1  of  an  intelligent  domestic,  named  Burnens,  he  mado 
!  a  vast  variety  of  original  and  important  olwervations 
on  the  habits  of  bees,  which  did  much  to  correct 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  previous  writers. 
H.'s  first  work  was  eutitled  Lrttrvt  <\  {%  Bonnet 
(1792).  It  was  reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  in  1814, 
under  the  title  of  XvuvtUe*  Observation*  sur  let 
Abtillts.  In  his  latter  years,  H.  derived  important 
aid  in  his  studies  fron  his  son  Pierre  (I  torn  1777, 
died  1840),  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Habit*  of  Ant* ;  and  of  several  able  memoirs  relat- 
ing to  Zoology  and  Meteorology,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mom.  Soc  Geneve,  between  tho  ye 

IR'il  anH  ItiVll     H  .f  I  .,„.■,..,  ....  •>!.*  It.....' 
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1821  and  1830.  H.  died  at 
1831. 

HUBXER,  Rro.  .Trt.  Benno.  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  modern  German  sclio  >l,  was 
lK>rn  at  Ot  is,  iu  Silesia,  in  1806,  and  tint  attracted 
attention  by  his  picture  of  'Ruth  and  P«»ax'  In 
1S39,  he  setth.il  at  Dresden,  where  he  has  l>eeii  a 
professor  since  1841.  His  priuiijul  productions  are 
— '  Samson  overthrowing  the  Pillars  of  the  Temple,' 
'Tlie  Departure  of  Xaomi,'  'Christ  and  the 
Evangelists,'  'Job  and  his  Friend*,'  'The  Lovers 
of  tho  ( 'antielcj,'  'Happiness  and  Sleep,*  'Christ 
iu  tho  midst  of  the  People,'  'The  Fisherman'  (from 
the  ballad  of  Goethe),  aud  'The  Golden  Age.'  H. 
U  longs,  as  the  character  of  his  works  shews,  to  tho 
great  historic  aud  religious  school  of  German  art, 
whoso  principal  seat  is  Dusseldorf. 

HUO,  Evabrjtk  Rpxjis,  a  distinguished  mission- 
ary  and  traveller,  Mas  born  at  Toulouse,  August  1, 
1813.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
about  his  24th  year  he  entered  the  missionary 
congregation  of  the  T^azarist  Fathers,  and  received 
holy  orders  at  Paris  in  the  year  1831).  Almost 
immediately  after  his  ordination,  be  joined  the 
missionary  expedition  of  his  order  to  China.  After 
he  had  si>cnt  about  three  years  of  missionary  life  in 
the  northern  districts  of  China,  the  new  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Mongolia  was  founded,  and  H.t  in  com- 
jiany  with  a  priest  of  the  same  congregation,  Pere 
Cabet,  and  a  single  native  Chinese  convert,  under- 
took to  explore  the  new  district,  and  to  ascertain, 
for  the  guidance  of  tho  mission,  its  extent  and  its 
missionary  capabilities.  After  a  few  months' study 
of  the  Tartar  dialects,  they  set  out  from  the 
missionary  station,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  called 
Si-wang,  towards  the  close  of  1844 ;  and  after  a 
journey  of  excessive  hardship  over  the  high  table- 
lands of  Tartary,  they  te*>k  up  their  quarters  for 
some  months  iu  one  of  the  Lamaseries,  or  Tartar 
monasteries.  Having  here  become  familiarised  in 
some  degree  with  the  Tibetan  language,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way,  in  January  1846,  to 
H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  lj»ma  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  settled  in 
that  city,  when  an  order  for  their  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  country  was  obtained  fmm  the  I^ama 
by  the  Chinese  resident  iu  H'lassa,    They  were  not 

Cermitted  to  choose  their  own  route  homewards, 
ut  having  been  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort, 
were  earned  back  a  journey  of  nearly  2000  miles  to 
tho  extreme  south,  and  arrived  in  Octoiier  1846 
at  Macao,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  tedious 
trial  by  tho  Chinese  tribunals.  In  the  end,  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  missionary  station 
of  Si-wang,  from  which  they  bad  originally  taken 
their  departure.  H.'s  health  having  been  com- 
pletely broken  down,  he  sailed  from  Macao  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1849,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
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.  um«  year  reached  his  native  city  of  Toulouse. 
In  the  following  year  ho  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  published  Souvmir»  (Tun  Voyage  dam  la  Tar- 
taric, I*  Thibet,  rt  In  Chine  petulant  let  AnnAet  1844 
-  1846  (2  vols.  Paris,  1852).  This  was  followed,  in 
1854,  by  a  similar  record  of  his  Chinese  experience 
{Ij  Km/tire.  Chinoi*,  2  vols.  3d  edit  1857) ;  and  in 
1857  by  an  elaborate  historical  work  on  Chris- 
tianity in  China  {Le  Christian  Unit,  m  Chine).  All 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  Euglish  and 
most  other  Kuropean  Languages.  The  strangeness 
of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  book 
on  Tibet  provoked  some  degree  of  incredulity  in 
certain  quarters ;  but  Captain  Hlakiston,  the  latest 
traveller  in  the  same  regions,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  a  terra,  incognita  for  Eurojieans,  bears 
unhesitating  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Pere  Hue's 
narrative  and  description. 

During  his  latter  years,  Tore  Hue,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  freely  to  his  literary  occupa- 
tions, withdrew  from  the  Lazarist  congregation. 
His  health,  however,  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  Tibetan  expedition,  and  he  died  in 
Paris  March  31,  I860,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

HU'CKABACK,  a  very  coarse  kind  of  linen- 
cloth,  figured  somewhat  like  damask  ;  it  is  usually 
employed  for  common  towelling. 

HU'DDERSFIELD,aparliamentary  borough  and 
important  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  on  an  acclivity  rising 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Colne,  16  miles  south-west 
of  Leeds,  and  about  25  miles  north-east  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  remarkably  regular,  is  well  built  and 
drained,  and  very  healthy.  V\*an  the  Holme  and 
the  Colne,  which  unite  in  the  town,  numerous  mills 
have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  for  fulling  and  washing  the  goods  manu- 
factured H.  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  district  rich 
iu  coal,  and  its  natural  advantages  are  enhanced 
through  its  direct  connection  with  the  principal 
■eats  of  manufacture  in  the  north  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  railway*.  Among  it»  churches,  several 
are  noteworthy  in  an  architectural  view.  It  has 
a  proprietary  college,  now  in  connection  with  the 
London  University  ;  a  collegiate  school,  and  many 
other  educational  institutions ;  a  circular  cloth-hall. 
2640  feet  in  circumference,  attended  by  upwards 
of  6<)0  cloth-merchants  each  market-day  (Tuesday 
and  Friday) ;  an  infirmary ;  and  in  the  vicinity  the 
Lock  wood  Spa  Baths,  where  the  water  is  strongly 
sulphureous.  H.  is  the  chief  seat  in  the  no'rtli 
of  England  of  what  is  called  the  'fancy  trade,' 
comprising  shawls,  waistcoatings,  flushings,  tc,  of 
the  most  elegant  patterns  and  the  tinest  fabric  ;  it 
also  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  narrow 
and  broad  woollen  fabrics,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and 
cords.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey 
and  the  Humber.  The  tiarliameutary  borough  sends 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
(1861)  34,874. 

HUDSON,  Qeoroe,  English  railway  director 
and  speculator,  was  born  in  1800,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-draper  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he 
subsequently  carried  on  business  for  himself.  Ik- 
took  an  early  share  in  railway  s|*cnlation,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  North  Midland  Company. 
His  plans  of  management  were  carried  out,  schemes 
of  railway  annexation  and  extension  were  under- 
taken, emlwuTassed  lines  were  relieved,  and  rival* 
were  subdued.  He  was  elevated  into  the  dictator- 
ship of  railwav  speculation ;  even-thing  he  touched 
turned  into  gold;  and  II.  was  everywhere  known  as 
4ii 


'the  Railway  King.'    The  shares  of  the  lines  with 

which  he  consented  to  became  connected  went  up, 
and  he  was  said  to  have  made  £100,000  in  one  day. 
He  bought  large  estates ;  was  three  times  elected 
I  h»rd  mayor  of  York  ;  was  sent  to  parliament  by  the 
I  electors  of  Sunderland  ;  ami  found  his  acquaintance 
courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  When  the 
railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  a  statue  to  H  was 
proposed;  and  names  were  put  down  for  £25,000; 
but  before  the  money  could  be  collected,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  '  Railway  King'  was  on  the  wane.  His 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  led 
to  some  exposures.  The  accounts  had  l>cen  '  cooked  ; ' 
nutters  had  been  '  made  pleasant ; '  and  dividends  liad 
l>eeu  paid  out  of  capital.  Suspicions  were  excited 
in  regard  to  his  direction  of  other  com|»auies,  shares 
fell,  the  bubble  burst,  the  railway  monarch  was 
deposed,  and  encountered  nothing  but  invective 
from  quarters  which  had  pursued  him  with  adulation. 
Every  board-room  was  closed  against  liim,  and  his 
suddenly  acquired  gains  were  almost  swept  away. 
The  constituency  of  Sunderland,  however,  continued 
to  elect  him  as"  their  representative  until  March 
1 85ft.  He  has  since  resided  abr.wwl,  in  comparatively 
narrow  circumstanc 


his 


HUDSON,  Hesky,  a  distinguished  navi 
His  early  history  is  unknown.  He  un 
first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east 
in  1607,  in  a  small  vessel  with  ten  sailors,  but  tailed 
in  this  attempt  In  his  second  voyage  in  1608,  he 
reached  Nova  Zembla,  He  undertook  a  third  voyage 
in  1609  from  Amsterdam,  at  the  expense  of  tho 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Giving  up  all  hope  of 
finding  a  north-east  passage,  he  saded  for  Davis' 
Strait,  but  came  uj>on  the  American  continent 
al>out  44°  N.  lut,  and,  steering  southwards,  dis- 
covered tho  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears 
his  name.  He  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage  in  April 
1610,  with  23  sailors,  and  reached  Greenland  in  June. 
Steering  westward,  he  discovered  the  strait  now 
known  as  Hudson's  Strait,  aud  passed  through  it, 
and  entered  the  great  bay.  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Although  very  insufficiently 
supplied  with  provisions,  he  adopted  the  resolution 
of  wintering  in  these  desolate  regions,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  discovert  further  in  the  following 
spring.  He  proceeded  to  carry  this  design  into 
execution,  but  his  provisions  became  so  much 
exhausted,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning.  An  incautious  utterance  of  his  opinion, 
tli.it  in  the  destitute  condition  to  which  be  was 
reduced,  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  some  of 
his  people  behind,  led  to  his  death.  The  sailors 
mutinied,  and  placed  him,  with  his  son  aud  some 
others  who  adhered  to  him.  iu  a  small  boat,  at  the 
niorey  of  the  waves  and  of  the  savages.  His  fate 
was  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  An 
expedition  was  sent  from  England  in  quest  of  him, 
but  no  trace  of  him  or  of  his 
misfortune  was  ever  discovered. 

HUDSON,  Sir  Jamis,  K.C.B.,  diplomatist  is 
the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  was  K>rn 
in  London  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Rug!>y 
and  Westminster,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris 
and  Rome.  He  was  made  private  secretary  to 
William  IV. ;  and  after  the  king's  death,  entered 
the  diplomatic  sen-ice,  and  Invame  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington  in  1S38.  at  the  Hague  in 
1813,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1845.  In  1850,  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Rio.  but  was  transferred 
to  Florence  in  1851,  and  to  Turin,  January  1852. 
His  counsels  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
Sardinian  government ;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  l>etwoen  that  country  and  England, 
the  accession  of  Sardinia  to  the  treaty  of  alliance 
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between  England  and  Franc*  against  Russia,  and 
the  despatch  of  a  Sardinian  army  to  the  Crimea, 
Were  services  which  procured  for  him  the  dignity 
of  ICC.  B.  The  Jong  train  of  stirring  events  that 
resulted  in  the  united  and  independent  kingdom 
of  Italy,  demanded  the  watchful  vigilance,  and 
sometimes  the  active  interference,  of  the  British 
minister  (now  ambassador)  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
H.  has  never  forgotten  that  he  is  tho  minister  and 
representative  of  a  constitutional  government,  which 
sympathises  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  for 
national  independence,  and  which  has  therefore  the 
privilege  to  warn  and  counsel  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate. His  diplomatic  course  has  not  escaped  the 
animadversion  of  the  partisans  of  things  as  they 
were ;  but  it  has  commanded  the  approbation  of  tho 
vast  majority  of  his  countrymen. 

HU'DSON,  a  city  of  New  York,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  116  miles  north  of  New 
York,  and  2'J  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully situated  and  well-built  city,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
and  formerly  had  a  large  amount  of  shipping  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  and  the  whale-fisheries.  It  is  now 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  clothing, 
and  in  the  export  of  agricultural  staples.  It  hits 
a  line  court-house,  eleven  churches,  public  library, 
orphan  asylum,  and  three  newspaper-offices.  Pop. 
in  I860,  7262. 

HUDSON,  a  river  in  New  York,  United  States. 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant in  America.  It  rises  in  the  Adinwdac 
mountains,  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  head-streams  arc  the  outlets  of  many  mountain 
lakes,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state.  At 
Glenn's  Falls,  it  has  a  fall  of  50  feet,  and  soon  after, 
taking  a  southerly  course,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  to  its  mouth,  at  New  York  city.  At  Troy,  151 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide,  and 
becomes  a  broad  deep  river,  having  a  width  of  from 
300  to  7U0  yards,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
river  steam-boats,  and  for  shifts  to  Hudson,  116 
miles.  At  Newbnrg,  61  miles  from  New  York, 
the  river  enters  the  highlands,  which  rise  abruptly 
fmm  the  water  to  the  height  of  1200  -1600  feet 
Here  tho  scenery  is  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  is  admired  by  all  travellers.  Several  of  the 
heights  are  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  fortifications, 
built  to  prevent  the  passage  of  British  ships  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andrf. 
Emerging  from  the  highlands,  the  river  widens  into 
a  broad  expanse  called  the  Tappan  Zee.  Below, 
on  the  west  bank,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  rises 
an  aim  oat  straight  and  perpendicular  wall  of  trap 
rock,  from  the  river's  lirink,  to  a  height  of  'MX) 
to  500  feet,  called  the  Pallisades,  extending  15  mile* 
to  the  upjier  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  river  is  here  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  here  it  falls  into  New  York  Bay.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  lfoosic,  Mohawk,  Walk  ill,  and 
Croton.  The  steam-boats  which  p!y  on  the  H. 
are  among  the  finest  and  fastest  iii  the  world. 
Some  are  more  than  401)  feet  long,  are  fitted  up 
with  great  luxury,  and  attain  a  speed  of  2.1  to  24 
miles  an  hour.  The  Hudson  River  Railway  runs 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  east  kink, 
to  Albany.  By  this  river,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
several  railways,  New  York  is  connected  with  the 
great  bikes  and  the  west  The  river  is  named 
from  the  English  navigator  who  discovered  it,  16(W. 
The  first  successful  experiment  in  steam-boat  navi- 

Ktion  was  made  ou  this  river  by  Robert  Fulton  in 
07. 


HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  spacious  gulf  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  American  continent,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  arm  at  once  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  strait,  which, 
liesidea  Wing  solidly  bridged  for  about  ten  months 
of  the  year,  is  beset,  even  during  its  brief  period 
of  navigation,  by  detached  floes  and  bergs  of  ice. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  outlet  is  broken  up 
into  two  branches,  offsets  of  Davis'  Strait,  the  more 
northerly  bearing  the  name  of  Frobisher,  and  the 
more  southerly  that  of  Hudson.  It  is  fully  400 
miles  long,  aud  averages  at  least  100  miles  in  width. 
With  the.  Arctic  Sea,  again,  H.  B.  is  connected  by 
cbanuels,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
lowness  of  their  latitude,  have  proved  far  less 
practicable  than  the  Arctic  Sea  itself,  never  having 
been  navigated  throughout ;  but  it  is  only  within 
these  twenty-five  years  that  this  hopeless  result  has 
been  definitively  accepted  by  the  world. 

H.  B.,  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  extends  in  N. 
lat.  from  51*  to  62-j*,  and  in  W.  long,  from  764°  to 
95 .  When  compared  with  the  corresj>ondiiig  regions 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
of  H.  B.  possess  a  singularly  inhospitable  climate. 
At  York  Factory,  lying  nearly  in  the  latitude 
of  Aberdeen,  the  finest  weather  of  summer  is  liable 
to  a  wintry  temperature  through  a  mere  change  of 
wind  ;  and  the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  gulf 
is  beset  f»r  months  by  snow  at  the  very  season  when 
the  Faroe  Islands,  stretching  as  far  north  as  the 
]  parallel  of  its  opposite  end,  yield  available  pasture 
to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Though  H.  B.  is  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  drainage,  yet  towards  the  south 
and  west  its  basin  meets  at  once  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Mackenzie,  Its  largest  feeder,  the  Nelson,  fills 
ncrhajMi  a  full  half  of  the  area,  touching  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west  embracing  Rainy  Lake  on 
the  cast  and  considerably  overlapping  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  south. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  a  corporation 
erected,  iu  1670,  by  Charles  II.,  primarily  consisted 
of  Prince  Rupert  the  king's  cousin,  and  certain 
sticcitied  associates.  It  was  invested  with  the 
absolute  proprietorship,  sul>ordinate  sovereignty, 
and  exclusive  traffic  of  an  undefined  territory, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rupert's  Land,  comprised 
all  the  regions  discovered,  or  to  be  discovered, 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Rupert's 
Land  was  decidedly  the  most  extensive  ot  the 
dependencies  of  England,  l>eitig  held  to  embrace 
all  the  lan.l*  tliat  "]>oured  water  into  Hudson's 
Bay  or  Hudson's  Strait.  For  more  than  a 
tun*,  however,  the  grantees  confined  themn 
to  the  coast  About  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  republic,  their  advance  into  the 
interior  was  accelerated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the 
more  mature  development  of  an  ancient  rivalry. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. — an  c|»och 
antecedent  to  the  charter — New  France,  besides 
stretching,  in  name,  to  the  arctic  circle.,  had,  iu 
reality,  advanced  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  this  position  of  affairs  was  virtually  recog- 
nised by  that  provision  of  the  lettere-patent,  which 
exempted  from  their  operation  any  actiud  posses- 
sions of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  Though  the 
claims  of  France,  after  being  confirmed  in  16!>7  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  were  at  last  abandoned  in 
1713  by  the  treaty  of  I'trecht,  yet,  in  iK»int  of  fact, 
adventurer*  from  the  great  lakes,  while  Canada  was 
still  French,  had  penetrat  d,  in  quest  of  peltry,  far 
up  the  Saskatchewan  toward*  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Such  overland  enterprises— interrupted,  for  a  few 
years,  by  the  conquest  and  cession  of  1751K-1763 
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—  soon  came  to  be  prosecuted,  with  more  sys- 
tematic energy,  under  English  auspices,  till,  in 
17S.1,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  the  North-weft 
Company  of  MoutreaL  After  an  age  of  stubborn 
competition,  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  coalesced, 
in  1  S'2 1 .  w  ith  its  formidable  opponent. 

But  the  two  members  of  the  new  pnrtnerohip 
had  already  almost  doubled  the  original  field  of 
contention.  The  older  association  had,  about  1770. 
traversed  the  basin  of  the  Coppermine :  and,  fully 
twenty  years  later,  the  younger  one  had  descended 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  had.  through 
the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Even  in  general  equity,  a  body, 
which  now  represented  all  the  discoverers,  had  a 
peculiar  rijht  to  the  discoveries  themselves ;  but 
beyond  general  equity,  a  secondary  provision  of 
the  letters- patent  of  (Tiarles  II.  had  regarded  such 
discoveries,  at  least  for  the  purj»osca  of  trade,  as 
accretions  to  the  primary  grant.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  1821,  parliament,  in  view  of  the  intolerable  evils 
of  competition,  eui|>owered  the  crown  to  Issue 
licences  for  the  '  Indian  Territories ' — expressly 
declared  to  be  all  the  wildernesses  of  British  North 
America  to  the  west  of  Rupert's  Land  -  the  govern- 
ment exercised  this  statutory  authority  in  favour  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  recast  and  extended 
by  the  coalition.  So  far  as  commerce  was  concerned 
there  was  now  no  practical  difference  between 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Indian  Territories,  excepting 
that  the  charter  of  the  former  was  pcrjtetual,  and 
the  licence  of  the  latter  was  to  i«  for  20  years  at  a 
time ;  and  thus  the  newly-moditied  association  virtu- 
ally ruled  the  western  world,  through  75*  of  long., 
from  Davis'  Strait  to  Mount  St  Klias,  and,  through 
28°  of  lat.,  from  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie  to 
the  borders  of  California. 

But  these  dominions,  second,  in  point  of  super- 
ficies, to  Russia  alone  among  the  compact  organ- 
isations of  the  world,  was  gradually  diminished. 
About  twenty  years  after  tne  coalition,  Oregon 
from  the  borders  of  California  to  the  parallel  of  49* 
N.,  which  had  always  been  open  to  Americans  by 
international  arrangement,  was  given  up  to  the 
United  State*  by  the  same  treaty  which  sacrificed 
sections  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  ;  in  1859, 
the  rest  of  the  tramontane  tract  was  brought  within 
the  pale  of  civilisation  as  the  national  colonies 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia;  and 
lastly,  as  the  second  term  of  the  licence  was,  in 
1859*  also  permitted  to  expire  without  renewal, 
the  remainder  of  the  '  Indian  Territories'  was  then 
potentially  thrown  back  into  the  condition  from 
which  the  statute  of  1821  had  seen  lit  to  rescue  it 
— In  all  these  cases,  excepting,  of  course,  the  case 
of  Oregon,  the  Hmison's  Bay  Company  would  appear 
to  have  lost  rather  formal  privilege  than  actual 
influence,  retaining,  if  not  a  legal  monopoly  an  of  old, 
at  least  a  commercial  supremacy  on  a  wider  basis. 

Thongh  the  withholding  of  the  licence  neither 
affected,  nor  professed  to  affect  Rupert's  Land,  yet 
between  it  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territories  the  difference,  so  far  as  Hmison's  Bay 
Company  is  concerned,  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
This  rcsidt  must,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  fruit  of  human  progress ;  free  trade  and 
free  colonisation  having  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  jiolicy.  But  one  may  reasonably  doubt 
how  far  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  charter  promise* 
to  lie  advantageous.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  the  question  is  hardly  open  to  discussion. 
With  regard  to  them,  competition,  after  long  and 
decisive  experience,  has  lieeti  already  condemned  by 
the  supreme  legislature  of  the  empire.  The  opposite 
tvstetn,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  in  this  respect, 
boldly  challenge  comparison  with  the  practice  of 


any  other  portion  of  North  America.  Within  this 
range,  it  may  exclusively  boast  of  having  neither 
extirpated  nor  expatriated  the  native  tril***.  Nay, 
far  beyond  this  negative  merit,  it  has  achieved,  what 
has  never  been  elsewhere  successfully  attempted — 
the  elevation  of  the  descendants  of  mixed  blood  as 
the  equals  of  their  white  brethren,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  civilisation  that  exists  in  the  country. 
With  regard,  again,  to  others  than  the  aborigir 
competition  may  not  fully  realise  the 
cither  of  speculators  themselves  or  of  their 
sarie*.  While  the  latter  must  gradually  lose  all 
relish  for  any  more  steady  pursuit,  the  former,  by 
operating  as  much  against  each  other  as  against 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  must  at  once  fritter 
away  the  amount  of  business,  and  red  tux:  the 
rate  of  profit,  besides  being  tempted  by  the  absence 
of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  matter  to  exhaust 
alike  the  hunter  and  his  game  for  the  sake  of 
present  returns ;  to  kill,  in  a  word,  the  hen  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Nor  with  regard  to  colonisa- 
tion does  experience  lead  to  much  hope  of  success. 
Hitherto  most  of  the  settlers  are  either  retired 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  their 
I  offspring.  In  very  few  instances,  if  in  any,  have 
j  agricultural  immigrants  gone  to  Rupert's  Land  at 
their  own  cx|ieti*e ;  and  of  the  successive  bands 
that  have  Wn  sent  thither  by  others,  mi  h  a*  I»rd 
Selkirk,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
British  government,  a  very  scanty  piT»j>ortiou  have 
remained,  and  those,  too,  almost  constantly  on  the 
wing  for  the  south. 

Lnder  the  deed  of  Charles  II.,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  possesses  certain  powers,  now  practically 
obsolete,  ljeyond  the  limit*  of  Rupert's  Laud,  being 
invested  with  a  jurisdiction  over  its  own  servants, 
whether  in  the  adjacent  wildernesses  or  on  the  high 
seas,  and  Wing  entitled  to  make  war  on  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  |>eople.  Its  internal  constitution, 
aa  regulated  by  the  letters-patent,  is  i«eeuliar  in 
this  respect,  that  without  any  such  graduated 
restrictions  as  generally  affect  similar  associations, 
the  influence  of  a  proprietor  is  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  his  nuniWr  of  shares — one  vote  being 
attached  to  every  £100  sterling  of  stock.  Further, 
I  the  body  at  large  is  required  to  act  at  home  through 
a  governor  and  committee,  and  abroad  through  a 


governor  and  council.  As  to  actual  orgauisatiou, 
the  local  ruler's  advisers  are  mostly  such  mercan- 
tile officers  as  are  altove  the  rank  of  clerk.  These 
mercantile  officers,  hence  loosely  distinguished  as 
wintering  partners,  receive  among  them  two-fifths 
of  the  net  profits  of  the  concern,  a  chief  factor 
getting  two,  and  a  chief  trader  one  of  the  eighty- 
five  parts,  into  which  the  allotment  in  question  is 
divided.  As  a  single  part,  lx  twecn  one  year  and 
another,  ranges  from  about  £.100  to  about  £500,  the 
total  revenue  may  easily  Ik*  found  to  vary  from 
about  £6.1,750  to  al>out  £1(;(].250-  averaging  per- 
hat*  about  £80,000,  so  as  to  yi,  Id  alvout  £48.000  t< 
the  proprietors,  and  al>out  £32.000  to  the  winter- 
ing partners.     This  income  arises  almost  entirely 

I  from  furs ;  for  other  article*,  such  aa  tallow,  oil, 
feathers,  fish,  timber,  Ac,  have  never  been  of  much 
account.  As  nearly  all  the  skins  are  shipped  from 
Ru|»ert's  Land,  fuller  details  on  the  subject  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  that  country  and  its  two 
ports,  Norse  Factory  and  York  Factory.  See  also 
Indian  Territorhm,  Red  River  Settlement,  and 
Vancouver's  Island. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  naturally  excites  a 
retro»i>ective  interest,  as  the  List  of  the  great 
associations  that  have  figured  so  largely,  and,  in 

I  general,  so  creditably,  in  the  colonial  and  < 
cial  anuals  of  England. 

I    For  further  particulars,  see  Fitzgerald's; 
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of  the  Charter  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  Montgomery  Martin's  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company '$  Territories,  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
both  published  in  1849— perhaps  the  leading  works 
on  opposite  side*  of  a  much  vexed  controversy. 

HUE,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  Annum,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
in  the  prefecture  of  Thua  Thuan,  16°  30'  N.  lat,  107* 
12*  £.  long.,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hue 
Kiver.  It  is  built  almost  in  the  European  style. 
Under  the  reign  of  King  Cia-lung  (1801—1820),  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  French  officers,  to  whom, 
with  a  French  bishop,  that  monarch  was  indebted 
for  his  throne ;  to  which  circumstance— in  part,  at 
least— may  be  referred  the  present  occupation  of 
Turon  by  the  French.  It  is  accessible  only  to 
vessels  of  the  smallest  class,  owing  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  small  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  100,000. 

HUE  axd  CRY,  a  phrase  used  in  English  law 
to  describe  the  body  of  persons  joining  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  felon.  Whoever  arrests  the  person  pursued 
is  so  far  protected,  that  he  requires  no  warrant  to 
justify  the  arrest ;  and  even  if  the  party  turn  out 
to  be  no  felon,  no  action  can  be  brought  if  the  arrest 
was  botid  file.  But  it  is  not  only  a  ground  of  action, 
bnt  an  offence  subject  to  tine  and  imprisonment,  to 
maliciously  and  wantonly  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
against  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to 
join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who  has  been 
robbed,  or  knows  of  a  robbery,  fail  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry,  he  is  hable  to  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or,  according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment ;  but 
these  punishments  are  never  inflicted. 

HUE'LVA,  a  maritime  and  trading  town  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  I 
the  same  name,  which  was  formed  out  of  a  portion  | 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Seville  (q.  v.),  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto,  63 
miles  west  south-west  of  Seville.  The  town  is  in 
constant  communication  with  Portugal,  Cadiz,  and 
Sevdle ;  sends  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  floor- 
mattings  to  the  latter  places,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  tunny-fishery.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  for  "many  years  has  served  as  a 

rrry  for  the  rude  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
vicinity,  are  now  fast  disappearing.  Pop.  8423. 
HUERTA,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la,  a  Spanish 
poet  and  critic  of  the  18th  c.,  was  born  in  1729 
at  Zafra,  in  Kstrcmadura,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  held  the  office 
of  principal  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  and 
where  he  died  on  12th  March  1797.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic  taleut.  His 
trageily  of  Raqutl,  founded  upon  the  story  of  the 
love  of  King  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  fair  Jewess 
Rachel,  and  its  tragical  catastrophe,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  when  first  produced  in  1778, 
and  is  to  this  day  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  modern  Spanish  tragedies.  H.  was  a  most 
zealous  but  not  always  a  wise  or  skilful  defender 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  national  taste  against  the 
Gallicism  which  then  prevailed.  As  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  he  shews  great  command  of  language 
and  vcrsitteation.  His  poems  were  published  in  two 
volumes  {Ohm*  Poetuas,  Madrid,  1778-1779).  H. 
edited  the  Tentro  EspaM  (17  vols.  Madrid,  1785 
—1786),  a  collection  of  the  best  works  of  the  older 
Spanish  dramatists. 

HUE'SCA  (the  Otea  of  the  Romans),  a  very 
old  and  picturesque  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
modern  province  of  the  same  name  (see  Araoon), 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  once  surmounted  by  99 
towers,  two  of  which  only  remain,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  vineyards, 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isuela,  60  miles  north- 
east of  Zaragosa.  Among  its  chief  buildings  are  thft 
cathedral,  built  in  1400,  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice 
the-  university,  founded  in  1364  by  Pedro  IV. ;  and 
the  picturesque  college  of  Santiago.  It  waa  once 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Tanning  and  manu- 
factures of  linens  are  here  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  9874 

HUE'SCAR,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  is  situated  75  miles  north-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6000,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  goods. 

HUET,  Peter  Daniel,  waa  born  at  Caen, 
February  8,  1630.  His  father  had  been  converted 
from  Calvinism,  but  died  while  H.  was  still  very 
young.  The  latter  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Caen,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  almost  every  department  of 
learning.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  Descartes  and  of 
Bochart — the  latter  of  whom  tie  accompanied  on  his 
visit  to  Stockholm  in  1652,  when  he  discovered  and 
transcribed  the  MS.  of  Origen,  which,  subsequently, 
waa  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  edition  of  that  father. 
On  his  return  to  Caen,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  his  translation  of 
the  text  of  Origin,  he  published,  in  1664,  hia  well- 
known  essay  De  I  nterprttatione  ;  but  it  waa  only  at 
the  end  of  15  years'  study  that  he  published"  his 
edition  of  Origen's  Commentaria  in  Sac.  Scrtjtfvram, 
2  vols.  foL  (Rouen,  1668),  with  a  most  learned 
introduction,  entitled  Origrniana,  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  the  great  Benedictine  edition  of 
that  father.  In  1670,  H.  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  to  take  part,  with  Bossuct,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dauphin.  In  1679,  he  published  hia 
Demonstrate  Evangelka.  He  had  an  active  part, 
moreover,  in  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  classics. 
In  1676,  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  aud  in  1678, 
was  named  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Aunav, 
from  which  place  is  named  bis  well-known  work, 
Qurrstiones  Alnctana>  de  Concordia  Hationi*  et  Fidei 
(1690).  About  the  same  time,  also,  he  published  a 
work  On  Utc  Site  of  the  Terrtstrifd  Paradise,  another 
On  the  Voyages  of  Solomon,  which  were  followed 
later  by  his  equally  celebrated  work  in  classical 
geography,  History  qf  the  Commerce  and  Xacigation 
of  the  Ancients.  In  16S5,  he  waa  named  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  a  dignity,  however,  on  which  he  never 
entered,  being  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avranches 
in  1692.  He  was  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  duties  as  he  had  1  •.  •  n  in  his  devo- 
tion to  literature ;  but  his  health  having  given 
way,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  see  in 
1699,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near 
Caen  ;  but,  in  1701,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Jesuits'  house  in  Paris,  and  published,  in  1717.  his 
autobiographical  memoirs -a  model  of  pure  Litinity 
as  well  as  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  history 
of  his  time.  H.  died  in  1721.  His  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1712,  and  a  volume 
of  Huetiana  appeared  in  the  year  following  hia 
death,  1722. 

HUG,  John  Leonhard,  was  born  at  Constance, 
June  1,  1765,  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1789 
entered  into  priest's  orders.  In  1791,  he  was 
ap|>ointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  was  added,  in  1792, 
the  professorship  of  the  New  Testament  also.  These 
united  professorships  H.  continued  to  hold  unin- 
terruptedly for  upwards  of  half  a  centurv,  with 
the  exception  of  some  brief  occasional  visits  to 
the  great  libraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Naples.   The  most  important  fruit  of 
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his  biblical  researches  was  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Tcttament,  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  2 
vols.,  and  which,  liesides  several  German  editions, 
has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  His  great  eminence  as  a  biblical  scholar 
led  to  his  being  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  newly  organised  studies  of  most 
of  the  German  universities— as  at  Breslau,  in  1811 ; 
at  Bonn,  in  1816  ;  at  Tubingen,  in  1817  ;  and  again 
at  Bonn,  in  1818  and  1831.  He  died  11th  March 
1846.  His  works,  which  are  indifferently  in  Latin 
and  German,  are  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism,  as  On  the  Age  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
(1810),  On  the  Canticle  of  Canticle*  (1813,  and  again 
1818),  On  the  Indi**ol>ikUUij  of  Marriage  (1816),  On 
the  Alexandrian  Vertion  (1818),  Jte-examinatkm  of 
Sitting  t  Life  of  Jem*,  2  vols.  (1835) ;  but  there  are 
also  some  of  them  on  subjects  of  classical  criticism, 
especially  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient 
mythologies,  published  in  1812  Seo  Mater's 
GttlQchtitiittrrtde  auf  Httg,  Freiburg,  1847. 

HUGO.  Vicroii  Marie,  Vicomtk,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  writers  of  the  present  day,  was 
born,  26th  February  1802,  at  Besancon,  where  his 
father  was  then  commandant  of  the  garrison.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  La  Vendee,  and  from  her 
he  imbibed  romantic  royalist  sentiments,  although 
his  father  was  a  most  devoted  follower  of  Napoleon. 
His  youth  was  spent  partly  with  his  mother  in 
Paris,  jwirtly  in  Italy  ami  Spain,  where  his  father 
held  high  appointments.  He  early  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  his  poetic  effusions ;  and  before  he  was  30 
years  of  age,  his  published  works  were  numerous, 
and  his  name  famous.  Odes  aud  ballads,  romances, 
dramas,  &c,  flowed  from  his  prolific  pen.  Shortly 
before  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  literary  revolu- 
tion took  place,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hugo. 
A  liand  of  young  men,  imaginative,  ardent,  and 
confident,  Bought  to  renovate  French  literature,  by 
departing  from  classic  rules  and  models,  substituting 
a  varied  and  very  irregular  verse  for  the  monoton- 
ous Alexandrines  of  the  old  school,  and  making  art 
precisely  conform  to  nature,  which  they  carried  so 
tar  as  even  to  bring  into  prominence  things  disagree- 
able, which  nature  herself  is  displeased  with,  and 
teaches  us  to  keep  out  of  Bight.  The  new  school, 
la  jeune.  France,  as  they  called  themselves,  formed 
the  Romanticist*,  and  their  opponents,  the  Classicists. 
The  literary  war  which  arose  lasted  for  several 
years.  H.'s  drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  produced  on 
the  stage  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet  by  the 
publication  of  the  elegies  which  bear  the  name  of 
Feuillet  tFAutomne  (Autumn  Leaves).  In  1832, 
the  ministry  of  the  day  suspended  the  represen- 
tation of  one  of  his  dramas,  Le  Hoi  a'amuse;  but 
his  popularity  still  coutiuued  to  increase,  and  in 
1837,  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1845  a  i>eer  of  France. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  city  of  Paris,  both  in  the  Constituent 
and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
manifested  democratic  principles,  and  was  one  of 
those  meml)er8  of  the  extreme  left  who  were 
banished  from  France  for  life  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
In  1852,  he  assailed  the  ruler  of  France  in  a 
remarkable  political  pamphlet,  Xapoleon  le  Petit 
(Napoleon  the  Little),  which  produced  a  great 
sensation  :  but  the  effect  of  its  severity  was 
weakened  by  its  undignified  virulence.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  Le»  ChatintenU,  a  series 
of  poems  written  with  great  verve,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  brochure  Napoleon  le  Petit-  In 
1856.  he  published  bis  Cont*nfJation*,  a  work  of 


more  enduring  merit ;  and  the  present  year  (1862) 
has  just  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  large  prose- 
poem,  entitled  Let  Miserable*,  in  which  the  author, 
with  great  splendour  of  sentiment,  keenness  of 
analysis,  and  passionate  dramatic  force,  handles,  in 
the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the  roost  important 
social  questions. 

H'8  writings  have  great  fault*.  They  are  often 
extravagant  both  in  form  and  sulwtance,  and  some- 
times marred  by  an  affected  triviality  of  image* 
and  harshness  of  versification.  Yet  they  have  also 
great  excellences,  the  command  of  language  shewn 
is  wonderful,  and  as  a  lyric  poet  H.  has,  perhaps, 
never  l>een  equalled  in  France. 

HU'GUENOT8  (probably  corrupted  from  the 
Ger.  ridijenoMm,  confederates),  the  name  formerly 
iven  in  France  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation, 
his  movement  commenced  almost  simultaneously 
in  France  and  Germany.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  early  history  of  French  Protestantism 
is  that  of  Farel  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  tbc  first  sup- 
porters of  its  cause  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  Su)>sequentlv,  in 
the  time  of  Calvin,  many  of  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  Francis  L, 
however,  opposed  it  with  great  severity,  and  caused 
many  to  be  burned  as  heretic*.  The  alliance  of 
Henry  II.  with  the  German  Protestants  gave  at 
first  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
but  the  as]iect  of  things  was  again  change  I  when 
the  family  of  Guise  obtained  the  ascendency  at 
court.  Under  Francis  II.,  a  chamber  {chambre 
ardente)  was  established  in  each  jtarliament  for 
the  punishment  of  Protestants;  and  executions, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  were  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  took  up 
arms  against  the  government,  choosing  Louis  I., 
Prince  of  Bourbon-Conde,  for  their  leader.  On 
February  1,  1560,  in  a  meeting  at  Nantes,  they 
resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  freedom  of  religion, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  Guises ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and 
proclaim  Cond6  governor-general  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  court,  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy, 
fled  from  Bloia  to  Amboise,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  appointed  governor-general.  Some  bands  of 
Protestants,  approaching  Amboise  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  were  easily  defeated  and  taken  ;  1200 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  Edict  of 
Romorantin,  in  May  1560,  took  the  prosecution  of 
heretics  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jiarliament,  and 
gave  it  into  those  of  the  bishops.  By  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  August,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  matter  of  religion  should  rest  until  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  States.  Whilst  the  Guises  plotted 
the  death  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Charles  IX. 
ascended  the  throne,  a  prince  not  yet  of  age ;  and 
the  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici  (o.  v.), 
having  removed  the  Guises  from  the  helm  of  the 
state,  was  compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
Protestants  against  them  and  their  {tarty.  In  J uly 
1561,  appeared  an  edict  which  freed  the  H.  from 
the  penalty  of  death.  For  the  complete  termination 
of  Btrife,  the  court  oj>cned  a  religious  conference  at 
Poissy  on  the  3d  of  September.  The  chief  disput- 
ants were  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  on  the  one  side, 
and  Theodore  Beza  (q.  v.)  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  the  discussion  was  to  unite  and  eml>olden  the 
Protestanta,  with  whom  the  machinations  of  the 
Guises  forced  Catharine  into  closer  alliance.  On 
January  17,  1562,  appeared  an  edict,  giving  noble- 
men the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of 
on  their  own  estates. 

The  Guises  and  their  partisans  became  exasper- 
ated. On  March  1,  1562.  a  company  of  Protestants 
met  in  a  Urn  at  Vassy  for  religious 
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attacked,  and  many  of  them  were  massacred  by  the 
follower*  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  On  this,  Condi 
hastened  to  Orleans,  and  called  hia  co-religionists 
again  to  his  standard ;  whilst  the  Guises  took 
possession  of  the  }iersons  of  the  king  and  his  mother, 
and  proclaimed  the  Protestants  reliels.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1562,  the  royal  troops,  after  much  blood- 
shed, took  Rouen,  and  on  December  19  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Dreuz,  in  which,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
the  Protestants  were  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
marched  on  Orleans,  but  was  assassinated  iu  his 
camp  before  that  city,  February  18, 1563.  Hereupon 
the  queen-mother  liastencd  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Amhoise  on  March  19,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  certain  districts  and  towns.  Catharine, 
r,  hated  the  new  faith,  and  formed  a  close 
with  the  Spaniards  for  the  extirpation  of 
retrenched  the  new  liberties  of  the  Protes- 
s,  and  made  attempts  upon  the  lilierty  and  the 
life  of  Condi  and  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.). 
These  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  adopted  the 
resolution  of  taking  possession  of  the  kiug's  person. 
The  court  fled  to  Paris,  which  Condi  invested  ;  but 
on  10th  November  1567,  a  battle  was  fought  at  St 
Denis  between  Condi  and  a  much  superior  force  under 
the  Constable  Montmorency  (q.  v.),  in  consequence 
of  which  Condi  fell  back  into  Lorraine,  where  he 
effected  a  junctiou  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,1)00 
men  from  Germany,  under  Prince  John  Casimir. 
After  this,  he  again  threatened  Paris ;  upon  which 
Catharine  concluded  peace  at  Ix>ngjuiueau  on  '27th 
March  1568,  re-establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Amltoise.  Nevertheless,  she  proceeded  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants,  of  whom  3000  were  assassin- 
ated or  executed.  The  Protcstauts  having,  how- 
ever,  received  assistance  in  troops  from  Germany, 
and  in  money  and  artillery  from  England,  began 
the  third  religious  war.  But  on  March  13,  1569, 
they  were  defeated,  and  Condi  their  leader  Blain, 
at  Jarnac  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  Duko  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Ilenry  II L  These  misfortuues 
greatly  dispirited  the  Protestants.  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them 
in  an  assembly  at  Cognac,  and  set  up  her  son, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  Coligny  became  their  military  leader,  and 
having  received  further  assistance  of  troojis  from 
Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Moncontour, 
on  3d  October.  Fresh  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Germany,  enabled  Coligny 
to  take  Nismes  in  1569,  anil  to  relieve  Rochelle, 
whilst  Lanoue  obtained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  at  Lucon.  Catharine  and  her  son  now  sought 


Duke  of  Alencon,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine, 
from  purely  political  motives,  united  with  the 
Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
queen-mother  and  the  Guises.  Catharine,  therefore, 
incited  her  third  son,  Henry  III.,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  immediately  to  recommence 
hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  But,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prosperous  during  the  year  1575.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  Beaulieu  on  8th  May,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  freed  from  all  rest  rift  ions 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  obtained  a 
number  of  places  of  security.  The  king  also  jiaid 
their  German  auxiliaries.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  thus 
frustrated  in  his  political  designs,  originated  a 
Catholic  association,  called  the  rloly  League,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  king  put  himself  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois,  on  November 
6,  157u,  and  then  the  sixth  religious  war  liegan. 
Peace  was,  however,  again  concluded  by  the  king 
himself  at  Bergerac,  in  September  1577.  on  the 
former  conditions  ;  and  Catharine,  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Duko  of  Guise,  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Nerac,  by  which 
several  places  of  security  were  made  over  to  the 
Protestants.  The  terms  of  peace  lieing  violated  liy 
the  court,  Henry  I.,  Prince  of  Condi,  sou  of  Louis 
I.,  and,  like  Iuh  father,  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  commenced  the  seventh  religious  war  (called 
the  guerre  <Ua  amourtux)  in  November  1579,  by 
the  occupation  of  Ijifcre,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
in  April  1580,  took  Caltors.  Bnt  Condi,  having 
l>een  driven  out  of  Lafere  by  Matignon,  and  H«>nry 
of  Navarre  vanquished  at  Mont-Crabel  by  Biron, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Fleix.  November  1580. 

There  was  now  a  comparatively  long  interval  of 
repose  till  1584,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alencon),  Henry  of  Navarre 
became  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  Hereujion 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  exerted  himself  for  tho  revival 
of  the  League,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  poj>e  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  declared 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
began  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  This 
war  is  commonly  known  as  the  '  war  of  the  three 
Henrys.'  The  kin?  soon  made  terms  with  him,  and 
declared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants  to  l»c 
forfeited.  The  Protestants,  baring  obtained  troo|>s 
from  Germany  and  money  from  England,  eutered 
on  the  eighth  religious  war,  which  was  prosecuted 
with  various  success,  Henry  of  Navarre  command- 
ing the  Protestant  army.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  grasped  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  But  his  designs  with  regard 
to  the  throne  having  become  very  evident,  the 


for  peace,  to  which  the  Protestants,  weary  of  the  >  king  caused  him  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  lie 


hard  contest,  consented.  Tho  treaty,  concluded  at 
St  Germain -en -Layc  on  August  8,  1570.  gave  to  the 
Protestants  an  amnesty,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  everywhere  except  in  Paris,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  plates  of  security. 

Catharine,  having  failed  to  overthrow  the  Protes- 
tant cause  in  the  ojien  field,  sought  to  accomplish 
her  object  by  treachery,  and  by  a  general  massacre 
of  Protestants  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (q.  v.) 
1572.  Although  deprived  of  their  leaden,  and 
weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  numliers  of  their 
best  and  bravest,  the  Protestants  Hew  to  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  after  having  lost  his  army  before 
Ilochelle,  took  advantage  of  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  on  June  24,  15*3,  concluded 
a  peace,  by  which  the  Protestants  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  places  of  security, 
Montauban,  Nismes,  and  Rochelle,  and  a  certain 


assassinated  at  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois 
iu  September  1588.  In  lens  than  a  year,  the  king 
was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques 
Clement,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  tho 
throne,  and  signet!  the  famous  Enter  op  Nantes 
(see  Nantes),  on  13th  April  1598,  by  whiih  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  established  and 
enlarged. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  great 
minister,  Sully,  was  himself  a  Protestant,  the  Pro- 
testants lived  in  tranquillity.  But  wh<-n,  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
queen  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, the  independence  which  the  Protestants 
enjoyed  stood  too  plainly  in  the  way  of  a  court  bent 
upon  absolutism.  The  king,  indeed,  took  an  oath 
in  1614  to  maintain  the  Edict  of  NanteB,  but  tho 
marriage  treaties  with  the  Spanish  court  excited  the 


a 

ision  of  lil*erty  of  conscience.   A  section  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant*  to  such  a  degree 
Catholic  nobility,  at  whose  head  was  the  |  that,  in  November  1615,  they  made  common  cause 
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with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  then  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  This  they  did  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  moat  sagacious  of  their  own  party. 
Although  by  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  4th  May  1616, 
they  obtained  a  new  confirmation  of  their  freedom 
of  worship,  the  court  now  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  at  least  their  political  power. 
In  June  1617,  a  royal  edict  commanded  the  entire 
suppression  at  once  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
of  political  privilege*,  in  the  province  of  Beam ;  but 
the  provincial  court  at  Pau  refused  to  register  the 
edict,  and  the  matter  lay  over  till  1620,  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  favourite  De 
LuyneB,  the  king  carried  the  edict  into  full  effect 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Protestants  throughout  all 
France  took  alarm,  and  hostilities  again  broke  out 
in  May  1621.  At  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
were  the  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Rohan  and  the 
Prince  Soubise.  Their  cause,  however,  was  feebly 
maintained;  almost  all  the  Protestant  towns  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  force,  stratagem,  and 
bribery  being  equally  employed.  At  last,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montpellier,  21st  OctoW  1622.  there 
followed  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  the  right  of  prohibiting 
the  assemblies  of  the  Protestant*  was  assumed  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  Tho  court,  however,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  government  was  involved  in  difficulties 
in  Italy,  the  Protestants  took  the  opportunity  again 
to  rise  in  arms.  Soubise,  with  a  fleet  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Rochelle,  oftener  than  once  defeated 
the  weak  royal  navy.  Cardinal  Richelieu  (q.  v.), 
who  was  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  offers  of  pacification, 
which  were  rejected.  Hereupon  the  cardinal  resolved 
upon  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  the  most  important 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  This  he  neoum- 
plished  after  a  heroic  resistance  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  fall  of  Rochelle  was  speedily*  followed  by  that 
of  Nismes,  Moutauban,  Cast  res,  and  all  the  other 
Protestant  strongholds.  Now  left  defenceless,  the 
Protestants  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  court,  which,  however,  made  no  nttempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was 
Louis  XIV.,  when  he  became  superstitious  in  his 
oltl  age,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  his  confessor  Lnchaise,  commenced  anew 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  lit"  gradually 
deprived  them  of  their  equal  civil  rights,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  down  the  Protestant  Church 
altogether.  Bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  monks, 
passed  through  the  southern  provinces,  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  renounce  their  religion,  demolish- 
ing the  places  of  worship,  and  putting  to  death  the 
preachers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants 
ned  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
Germany.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  restrain 
this  self-expatriation  by  cordons  along  the  borders. 
Many  Protestants  also  made  an  insincere  profession 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  These,  on  the  slightest 
appearance  of  relapse,  were  put  to  death.  On  23d 
October  1685,  Louis  at  last  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  (See  Rulhifcre,  t'dairtetimmmU  II tutoru/ws 
aur  Its  CttttMi  d'  la  Rfirocaiion  d'  ffdii  d'  Xante*, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1788.)  Hereuiwn  began  a  new  flight, 
followed  by  a  still  more  fearful  jierseeution  of  the 
Protestants.  Their  marriages  were  declared  null ; 
their  children  deprived  of  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, and  forcibly  shut  up  in  convents;  their 
preachers  indiscriminately  put  to  death.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  "where  they  had  always 
been  very  numerous,  thousands  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  continued 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  secret  Amongst 
these  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes,  a 


remarkable  fanatical  enthusiasm  displayed  itself, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Camisards,  they  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years  a  wonderfully  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  forces  of  the  great  monarchy.  The 
War  of  the  Cevtnne*  (q.  v.),  or  Camisard  War,  was 
not  terminated  till  1706,  the  suppression  of  the 
local  rebellion  being  attended  with  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty.  France  had  lost  by  this  time  more 
than  a  million  of  her  most  active,  cnterjnrising,  and 
industrious  citizens;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions,  about  two  millions  continued  to  adhere 
to  tho  Protestant  religion. 

The  partial  repose  which  the  Protestants  enjoyed 
for  more  than  ten  years  was  attended  by  a  revival 
of  their  worship,  especially  in  Provence  and 
Dauphine.  In  1724,  therefore,  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  issued  a  severe  edict 
against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age.  however, 
now  began  to  be  opposed  to  persecution.  An 
edict  of  1752  declared  marriages  and  baptisms  by 
Protestant  ministers  to  be  null,  and  required  the 
repetition  of  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  when,  ii[>on  this,  many  began  again  to  nee 
from  their  country,  the  disgust  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  was  so  much  excited,  that 
the  court  recalled  the  edict  Montesquieu  success- 
fully advocated  tho  cause  of  toleration  ;  Voltaire 
did  much  to  promote  it  by  his  exposure  of  tho 
judicial  murder  of  John  Calas  (q.  v.).  At  last,  by 
an  edict  in  1787.  which  indeed  was  not  registered 
by  the  parliament  till  1789,  Louis  XVL  declared 
the  Protestant  marriages  and  baptisms  to  be  valid, 
and  restored  to  the  Protestants  equal  civil  rights, 
except  that  they  might  not  be  advanced  to  public 
offices  and  dignities.  Even  in  1789,  a  proposal  for 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestants  was 
rejected  by  the  National  Assembly,  which,  how- 
ever, admitted  Protestants,  and  even  Protestant 
preachers  as  members  without  objection  ;  and  in 
1790,  it  passed  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  all 
the  projicrties  of  non-Catholics  confiscated  since 
the  time  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  The  Code  XaprUron  gave 
Protestants  in  France  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  with  Roman  Catholics.  The  charter  granted 
by  the  Bourl>onx  acknowledged  the  freedom  of 
Protestant  worship,  and  the  state  pledged  itself 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pasters ;  yet  under  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  the  privileges  of 
Protestants  were  in  many  ways  circumscribed  After 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  the  Reformed  Charter  of 
France  proclaimed  universal  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  which  principle  has  been  maintained 
in  subsequent  changes.  Protestants  are  not  now 
subjected  to  many  exceptional  hardships,  and  have 
in  various  important  instances  been  protected  by 
the  imj»erial  authority  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  attempted  by  illiberal  local  magistrates 
adverse  to  their  religion.  But  the  recoyni**t 
Protestant  Church  in  which  are  included  both 
Reformed  and  Lutheran*,  and  of  which  the  pastors 
receive  small  salaries  from  the  state  (sec  Fraxce)  — 
is  not  permitted  to  hold  synods  or  general  assem- 
blies ;  its  affairs  being  managed  by  local  eotmiMorlt*, 
somewhat  analogous  to  kirk-sessions  and  presby- 
teries in  Presbyterian  churches,  but  of  which  bv 
law  those  members  of  the  congregation  arc  members 
who  pay  the  highest  amount  of  taxes. 

HUILE  DE  CADE,  a  brownish,  inflammable, 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
wood  of  Junip^rxu  Onjcedrv*.  It  has  a  strong 
odour  of  tar.  and  nn  acrid,  caustic  taste.  It  is 
.almost  entirely  manufactured  in  France,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  is  employed  externally  in  veterinary 
medicine,  and  has  been  used  in  the  human  subject 
both  externally  and  internally,  but  chiefly  exter- 
nally in  chrome  skin-diseases.    It  is  a  good  local 
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remedy  in  toothache.  It  has  been  given  internally 
in  worm,  but  ia  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

HU'LDA,  or  IIOLDA,  'the  friendly,  the 
beuignan; ,"  well  known  in  old  German  legends 
and  traditions  as  Frnu  HolU,  was  originally  a 
goddess  of  marriage  and  fecundity.  Worshipped 
and  invoked  by  maids  and  wives,  to  the  former, 
ahe  sent  bridegrooms,  to  the  latter,  children ;  great 
numbers  of  whom  surrounded  her  in  her  favourite 
haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  hearts  of 
hills.  She  was  also  the  jatroness  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employments. 
Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as  a  celestial  being, 
and  long  ago  the  people  used  to  say  when  the  snow 
fell :  '  Hulda  is  making  her  bed.' 

HULK,  a  name  given  to  any  old  ship  unfit  for 
sea-service,  which  is  used  in  harbour  as  a  depot  of 
some  sort.  In  the  great  naval  harbours,  there  are 
coal-bulks,  powder-hulks,  convict  hulks,  and  hulks 
to  w  hich  the  crews  of  vessels  repairing  are  turned 


the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  the  principal 
exports  being  woollen  and  cotton  manufactuted 
goods,  and  the  imports  timber,  corn,  wool,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitcli,  bone*,  and  horn.  In  1861, 
6752  vessels,  of  1,591,750  Urns,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port  H.  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fop.  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  1^61,  98,994 

HULSKAN  LECTURES,  Ac  The  Rev.  John 
Hulsc,  of  Klworth,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  was 
bom  at  Middlewich.  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at  84 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Having  no  children,  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  university. 
His  will,  an  extraordinary  document,  containing 
400  pages  folio,  of  closely  written  manuscript,  with 
nine  codicils  appended,  provides  for  the  founding 
of  two  divinity  scholarships  in  St  John's  College, 
the  Hulsean  Prize,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate, 
and  that  of  Hulsean  Lecturer  or  Christian  Treacher. 
By  a  statute  confirmed  by  the  Queen  in  council  in 
1860,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate  was  changed 


over 

HULL.    The  Ml  „f  .  .hip  i.  ho,  Mj,  SftMSjT^^^fi^SSS 

uniler  the  new  statute.     The  office  of  Hulsean 


exclusive  of  masts  or  rigging, 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON  ON-HULL,  an  important 
and  flourishing  English  river-port,  a  parliamentary 
and  inunict]>al  Wrough  and  county  of  iteelf,  is 
situated  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  low, 
level  plain  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Humber, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hull  with  tliat  river,  53 
miles  east-south-east  of  York.  The  town  and 
harbour  were  defended  by  two  forts,  the  remains 
of  the  old  fortifications,  by  several  batteries,  and  by 
a  garrisoned  citadel,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  Hull  roads,  and  is  mounted  with  21  guns ; 
but  the  forts  are  removed  to  High  Paul,  a  village 
a  few  mdes  lower  down  the  river  Humber.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  most  notable  are  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  beautiful  and  ornate 
Gothic  structure,  the  transept  of  which  is  the 
oldest  English  brick-building  in  the  country ;  and 
St  Mary's  Church,  Lowgate^one  half  of  which  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  mansion-house  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  occasionally  resided  here.  Both 
these  churches  are  now  being  artistically  restored. 
The  most  important  educational  establishments 
are  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Trinity  House 
School,  where  36  bovs  receive  a  nautical  education. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
the  dock,  pdot,  excise,  post,  and  stamp  office*,  and 
the  Exchange.  An  equestrian  statue  of  William 
III.  stands  in  the  market- place,  and  a  statue  of 
Wilberforee,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  fluted  Done 
column,  resting  on  a  pedestal.  Among  many  other 
benevolent  establishments,  the  Trinity  House,  insti- 
tuted for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  and  the 
Charter  House,  an  eudowed  institution  for  the 
poor,  are  the  most  worthy  of  note.  The  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping  of  H.  is  provided  for  by  the 
extensive  range  of  dock*  encircling  the  town  on 
the  land  side.  At  present  (1862),  the  docks  com- 
ae about  36  acres ;  others  are  being  constructed, 
is  a  principal  steam-packet  station,  and  ocean- 
steamer*  ply  regularly  along  the  eastern  British 
coasts,  and  to  many  of  the  priucipa]  {tort*  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  H.  is  the  great  outlet 
for  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  the  midland 
counties,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation, by  mean*  of  railway,  river,  or  canal  Many 
ship- building  yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the 
chief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  which  a 
flourishing  port  gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain, 
chain -cables,  machinery,  Ac  Many  mills  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on.  as  well  as  chemical  factories, 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  sugar-refineries.  Immense 
commercial  intercourse  subsist*  between  H.  and 


Lecturer,  or  Preacher,  is  au  annual  one;  and  the 
duty  of  the  lecturer  is  to  preach  not  less  than  four, 
nor  more  than  six  sermons  before  the  university  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

HU'MAXISTS  (Lat  littrm  humaniort*,  polite 
letters),  the  name  assumed  iu  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  c.  by  the  jMirty  who  devoted  themselves 
sjieeially  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature, 
and  who,  as  not  unfrequeutly  happens  in  the 
euthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit,  arrayed  themselves  in 
op|»osition  to  the  received  system  of  the  schools, 
not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in  theology. 

HUMANITARIANS,  the  name  assigned  to 
the  several  classes  of  anti-Trinitarians,  who  regard 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and  refuse  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  supernatural  character,  whether  of  origin  or  of 
nature.  In  this  class  are  commonly  enumerated  the 
early  Judaising  sects  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  as  regards  the 
former,  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  the  Demiurge  descended  upou  Christ,  and 
was  uuited  to  him  The  earliest  recorded  author 
of  the  purely  Humanitarian  theory  is  Theodotua 
of  Byzantium,  suruamed  the  Currier,  who,  having 
denied  Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended 
himself  afterwards  by  declaring  that  in  so  doing 
*  he  had  denied  not  God,  but  man.'  A  contem- 
porary of  Theodotua,  Arteinon,  taught  in  like 
manner  tliat  Christ  was  a  mere  roan,  and  asserted 
that  such  had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians 
till  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  202.  These  opinions 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  various  sects  of  Arians,  even  the  lowest 
schools  of  which  have  admitted  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  and  his  pre-eminence  among  the  creatures 
of  God. 

The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  and  in  general  to  those 
who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as 
their  gn  at  moral  and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  alto- 
gether the  de|>endenee  of  man  upon  sujiernatiiral 
aid,  believing  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  own  innate 
powers. 

HU'MBER,  the  continuation  and  estuary  of  the 
river  Ouse  (q.  v.). 

HUMBLE-BEE  (Bombus),  a  genus  of  tocUd  bees 
(see  Bkk),  having  a  thick  and  very  hairy  body,  the 
hairs  often  arranged  in  coloured  bands;  and  also 
differing  from  the  honey-bees  in  having  the  tibia? 
of  the  hinder-legs  terminated  by  two  spines.  The 
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srccies  are  numerous,  anil  arc  found  in  almost  all 
pr.rts  of  the  world,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmost 
polar  limits  of  vegetation,  but  they  seem  to  abound 
most  of  all  in  temperate  climates.  About  forty  are 
natives  of  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  and 
of  British  hymenopterous  insects,  is  the  common 
H.  (/?.  terrtstrU),  the  Bumbrc  (twom-bec)  of  the 
Scotch  ;  black,  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  wings, 
and  another  on  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  white.  Another  of  the  largest  species  is 
the  Rrd-tailed  Bkk  (B.  kmkhrius),  and  one  of 
the  moat  abundant  is  the  yellow  and  orange  Moss- 
bkk  i  H.  vtutrvrum),  the  Foggle  of  the  Scotch.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger  than  any 
found  in  Britain.  The  name  H.  is  supposed  to 
be  a  modification  of  Hummel  or  Hummer  Bt,  and 
to  refer  to  the  loud  hum  produced  by  the  wings  of 
these  insects. 

Humble-bees  do  not  form  communities  so  large 
as  those  of  honey-bees  ;  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  occupying  one  nest,  and  in  some 
species  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The  females 
are  much  less  prolific  than  those  of  honey-licca. 
The  community  is  dissolved  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  males  and  workers  die,  and  only  females 
remain  in  a  torpid  state — among  moss,  in  rotten 
wood,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  they  may 
enjoy  protection  from  frost,  and  Concealment  from 
enemies— to  perpetuate  the  race  by  founding  new 
communities  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  nests  of 
some  species,  as  B.  terrestritt,  are  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  floored  with 
leaves,  and  lined  with  wax,  and  often  entered  by 
a  winding  passage.  Others,  as  B.  lapulariiu,  make 
their  waxen  nests  among  stones  ;  while  others  still, 
as  B.  muacorum,  make  them  among  mou,  which 
they  mix  aud  join  with  wax.    The   nests  are 


Humble- Bees  and  Nest : 
1,  humble  bee  and  ne»t ;  2,  omngc-Ulted  bee  ;  8,  mou  be*. 

enlarged  as  the  community  increases.  Some  of  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  balls  of  mingled  pollen  and 
honey,  on  which  the  larva)  feed,  one  ball  containing 
several  larvie  ;  afterwards,  eggs  are  also  deposited 
in  waxen  cells.  Workers  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  males  and  perfect 
females  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males  and  workers.  Humble-bees 
differ  from  honey-bees  in  their  females  existing 
together  in  the  same  community  without  seeking 
to  destroy  one  another.  There  is  among  them 
nothing  analogous  to  swarming.  Their  combs  do 
not  exhibit  tho  beautiful  regularity  of  structure 
which  characterises  those  of  honey-bees ;  but  cells 
of  a  comparatively  coarse  appearance  are  clustered 
silken  cocoons  of  pup*,  balls  of 


the  kind  already  noticed,  and  ojien  cell*  or  {>cta 
tilled  with  honey,  the  frequent  prize  of  schoolboys 
and  youthful  haymakers,  wh>»  know  well  how  to 
open  and  plunder  the  humble -bee's  nest.  Many 
animals  are  also  expert  in  this,  as  badgers,  foxes, 
rats,  &c,  which,  however,  devour  the  brood  as  well 
as  the  honey. 

HUMBOLDT,  Fried tucn  Hbinrich  Alex- 
ander, Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  natur- 
alists, and  who  lias  contributed  more  than  any 
man  of  modern  times  to  the  progress  of  several 
departments  of  physical  science,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
14th  September  i"t>9.  His  father,  whom  he  lost 
when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was 
chaiutarloin  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  Berlin, 
and  Giittingen.  His  love  of  natural  history  was 
very  strongly  manifested  at  this  period ;  and  during 
his  residence  at  Gottingen  (1789  179").  ne  made 
visits  of  scientific  exploration  to  the  Harz  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his 
first  publication,  'On  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine,' 
&e.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790,  he  accom- 
panied George  Forster  in  a  tour  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  Franc*;.  In  June  1791.  he 
entered  tho  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  private  instructions  of  Werner.  His 
eight  months'  residence  here  led  to  the  subsequent 
publication  of  his  Flora  Subterranm  Fribrryensia 
et  Avhuri*mi  ex  PhijgioU>gia  Chemica  Planlarvm 
(Berlin,  1793).  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  mining  department,  ana  nl  some 
years  in  this  capacity,  chiefly  at  the  Fiehtelgebirge, 
m  Upper  Franconia.  His  researches  here  resulted 
in  a  work  '  On  the  Irritability  of  the  Muscular  and 
Nervous  Fibres,  with  Conjectures  regarding  the 
Chemical  Process  of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  Veget- 
able World'  (Utber  die  Oereizte,  &c,  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1797-1799). 

The  desire  of  visiting  tropical  countries,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  nature.  He  spent 
three  mouths  at  Jena,  where  he  was  the  inti- 
mate associate  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  studied 
anatomy  under  Loder.  Circumstances  now  led  him 
to  Fans,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
a  distinguished  young  botanist,  A  line  Bonpland 
(q.  v.),  afterwards  his  companion  in  many  and 
various  scenes.  Some  time  after,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Spanish  government  to  visit 
all  the  Sjianish  settlements  in  America  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  every  additional  favour  which 
could  promote  his  researches  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  He  sailed  from  Com  una, 
along  with  Bonpland,  on  .*>th  June  1799.  They 
visited  Teneriffe,  ascended  the  Peak,  and  made 
many  scientific  observations.  On  16th  July,  they 
arrived  at  Cumana  in  South  America,  and  in  the 
course  of  fivo  years  explored  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  Venezuela,  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
whence  they  sailed  for  Mexico,  which  they  crossed 
from  west  to  east  On  7th  March  1804,  II.  sailed 
from  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana,  where  he  spent  two 
months,  completing  the  prcjwinvtion  of  materials 

afterwards  employed  in  his  /.        Politique  «ur  CI*!' 

de  Vtdxi  (Paris,  1826).  From  Havana  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  course  of  travels  unjtar- 
alleled  for  variety  aud  importance  of  scientific 
results,  not  only  in  the  different  departments  of 
natural  history,  but  also  in  geography,  statistics, 
and  ethnography. 

H.  resided  in  Paris  till  March  1805,  occupied  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  collections  and  manuscripts, 
and  jointly  with  Gay-Lussac  in  experiments  on  the 
of  the 
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visited  Itn.lv,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  he  accompanied  with  meteorology.    To  hiin  we  are  indebted  for 

Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  in  1807  on  a  political  the  moat  important  generalisation*  concerning  mng- 

mission  to  Franco,  and  obtained  leave  from  the  netiam  and  also  climate,  some  results  of  which  are 

government  of  his  own  country  to  remain  there,  for  exhibited  in  the  isothermal  and  other  lines  which 

file  publication  of  his  travels,  for  which  the  dis-  have  begun  to  be  drawn  in  our  maps, 
turbed  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did  not  allow      Among  his  botauical  works,  that  on  the  geography 

proper  opportunity.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  of  plauts,  De  Distribulione  QeoyrapkicA  Plant>irun 

till  1827.    In  1807 — 1817,  his  great  work,  embody-  secundum  Cali  Temptriem  et  AUitudintm  Muntium 

ing  the  chief  results  of  his  travels,  appeared  in  two  (Paris,  1817),  mtut  be  reckoned  the  most  important, 

forms,  folio  and  quarto,  in  each  consisting  of  29  It  was  preceded  by  an  Eesni  sur  la  Gfogrnphie  dtt 

volumes,  and  containing  1425  copper- plates.    Tho  Planlt*  (Paris,  1805).     The  l<otanical  discoveries 

wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  reside  in  his  native  made  by  himself  aud  Bonpland  in  their  American 

country  was  gratified  in  1827,  when  he  proceeded  travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of 

to  Berlin,  ana  there,  in  the  winter  of  1827 — 1828,  works  by  H.  and  Kunth,  published  at  Paris  from 

he  gave  lectures  on  the  Cosmos,  or  physical  universe,  1809  to  1834.    He  gave  to  the  world  also  his  obscr- 

In  1829,  H.  again  became  a  traveller,  the  Emperor  vations,  many  of  them  most  valuable,  which  wero 
Nicholas  then  sending  out  a  well-appointed  cxpedi-  made  at  the  same  time,  in  zoology  and  comparative 
tion  to  the  north  of  Asia,  to  explore  the  Ural  and  anatomy ;  and  in  a  magnificent  volume,  1  ues  de* 
Altai  Mountains,  tho  Chinese  Dsongarei,  and  the  Cordillires  H  Monuments  de*  PeupUs  Indigenes  de 
Caspian  Sea.  In  this  expedition,  H.  was  accom-  VAmerviue,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Europe 
paxued  by  his  two  friends,  Ehreubcrg  and  Guatavus  to  the  monuments  of  a  little  known  antiquity  in 
Rose.  Its  principal  results  were  the  scientific  America,  and  shewed  for  tho  first  time  the  possi- 
examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and  bility  of  combining  artistic  beauty  with  scientific 
platina,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra-  accuracy.  He  published  in  1823  an  Essni  Ge>^gnos- 
tropical  region,  the  astronomical  determination  of  tique  tur  le  Gisement  des  Rocfies  dans  Us  deux  I/emi- 
positions,  magnetic  observations,  and  geological  and  spheres  (Paris) ;  and  in  1831,  Fragment*  de  G<»h><jie 
botanical  collections.  The  whole  journey  occupied  et  CHmatoloyie  Asinivpie  (2  vols.,  Paris).  In  1811, 
nine  months,  and  extended  to  2320  miles.  It  is  he  produced  a  work  on  political  economy,  E**ai 
described  in  Rose's  '  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Politique  sur  le  Jloyaume  de  la  Xourelle  Espagne 
Travels  to  the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the  Caspian  (2  vols..  Paris),  abounding  in  philosophical  n-flec- 
Sea'  (M ' ineraliMjisch-Qeognostischrr  Ileise,  Ac.,  2  vols.,  tions  as  well  as  in  statistical  facts.  He  obtained 
Berlin,  1837 — 1842),  and  in  H.'s  A  tie  Centrale,  distinction  also  by  his  labours  in  the  determination 
Rethnxht*  sur  Us  Chaine*  de  Montagues  rt  la  Clitna-  of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  by  his  observations  on 
tologie  compare*  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  This  ex|tedi-  electrical  eels,  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  and 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  having  also  led  to  much  young  crocodiles.  His  labours  have  won  him  a 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  nigh  name  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 
through  the  adoption  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  HUMBOLDT,  Karl  Wilhklm,  Baxos  von,  the 
H.'s  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  magnetic  and  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  states- 
meteorological  statioua  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  ;  man,  and  for  his  works  in  philology,  aesthetics,  and 
which  was  followed,  on  H.'a  application  to  the  general  literature,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  22d  Juno 
Duko  of  Sussex,  by  the  establishment  of  similar  1767,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  and  Gottingen.    He  eagerly  studied  antiquities. 

The  political  changes  of  the  year  1830  led  to  H.'s  aesthetics,  and  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  well  as 

employment  in  political  services.    He  had  been  law,  to  which  be  professedly  devoted  himself.  After 

long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 

House  of  Orleans,  and  therefore,  after  Louis  Philippe  he  acquired  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  legation,  but 

ascended  the  French  throne,  he  was  chosen  by  tho  shewed  little  inclination  for  official  employment,  and 

king  of  Prussia  to  carry  to  Paris  his  recognition  of  in  1791  married,  and  for  some  years  resided  chiefly 

the  new  sovereign,  and  was  afterwards,  during  tho  on  his  wife's  estate  in  Thuringia,  and  afterwards 

ensuing  twelve  years,  frequently  sent  to  Paris  to  jn  Jena,  associatiug  most  intimately  with  Schiller, 

reside  for  four  or  five  months.   He  accompanied  the  and  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and  other  literary 

king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits  to  England.  Deumark,  and  scientific  pursuit*.    A  valuable  memorial  of  his 

Ac    During  this  time,  he  published  his  Examen  friendship  with  Schiller  is  the  correspondence  between 

Critique  de  Ui  Gtograplue  du  Nouveau  Continent  (5  them  {Bnefwechsd  zwisehm  ScJtilUr  und  Willflm  von 

Tola.,  Par.  1835—1838).  Humboldt,  Stuttg.  und  Tub.  1830),  published  bv 

H.  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin,  him  after  Schiller's  death.  From  1797  to  1799,  it 
where  he  occupied  a  high  ]iosition  at  the  Prussian  resided  partly  in  Paris  aud  |>artly  in  Spain,  and  in 
court.  His  last  great  work,  Cosmo*  (4  vols.  Stuttg.  1801  became  Prussian  resident  at  Rome,  where  he 
1845 — 1858),  has  been  unanimously  recognised  as  remained  for  a  numlier  of  years,  in  this  capacity, 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  works  ever  published,  and  in  that  of  minister-plenipotentiary,  a  most 
exhibiting  in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  of  the  generous  patron  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science, 
principal  facts  of  tho  physical  sciences,  and  their  From  Rome  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  to 
relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been  translated  into  till  the  high  place  of  first  Minister  of  Public  In* true- 
all  the  languages  in  which  a  book  of  science  is  tion,  in  which  capacity  he  did  much  to  promote 
required.  The  germ  of  the  work  was  the  author's  education  in  Prussia.  The  Berlin  university  owed 
Vim*  of  Nature  (Ansichten  der  Natur,  Stuttg.  its  existence  to  him.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Vienna 
1&<IS}.    H.  died  May  6,  1859.  as  minister- plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  he 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  H-'s  con-  took  part  in  all  tho  most  important  political  alfairs 

tribu tions  to  science.    The  geography  of  Spanish  in  which  his  country  was  concerned.    After  1819 

America  was  most  imperfectly  known  previous  to  ne  resided  chiefly  at  Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  fine 

his  travels  there,  during  which  he  astronomically  pleasure-grounds,  and  formed  a  noble  collection  of 

determined  more  than  700  positions,  and  he  bestowed  sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters.   He  died  8th 

much  labour  on  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in  April  1835. 

which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.    His  baro-      Bis  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  him* 

metrical  observations  were  likewise  very  numerous,  gclf  under  the  title  of  'Esthetic  Essays'  ( .Kstketi- 

as  well  a.  his  observations  on  all  points  connected  ,  schen  Venue!**,  Brunswick,  1799).   His  '  Collected 
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Works'  appeared  at  Berlin  (7  vols.  1841—1852). 
H.  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  philology,  and  produced 
several  works  ou  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  concerning  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Spain — the  languages  of  the  East, 
and  various  questions  connected  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  is  that  'On  the 
Kawi  Language  in  the  Island  of  Java'  <!'.'■-,■  die 
Kau-u'prarhe,  Ac,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1836—1840),  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Edward  Buschmann ;  the 
introduction  to  which,  On  the  Variety  of  Structure 
in  Human  Speech,  Ac,  and  its  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  may  be  said  to 
mark  a  uew  era  in  the  science  of  philology,  and 
has  given  occasion  to  many  further  researches  and 
publications.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  Briefrn  an 
eine  Frmndin,  Leip.  1847  (Wilhchn  von  Humboldt's 
Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend),  exhibit  his  character  in 
a  most  pure  and  amiable  light  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  river  in  the  west  part  of  Utah 
Territory,  United  States,  America,  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams  which  rise  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Humlnddt  Mountains.  It  is  a  small  and  rapid 
stream.  350  miles  in  length,  unnavigable  even  for 
canoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter, 
and  after  a  westerly  course,  falls  into  a  lake  40 
miles  in  circumference,  known  as  the  Sink  of  Hum- 
boldt's River,  which  has  no  outlet  The  banks  are 
destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  region  through 
which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  Utah. 
The  valley  of  this  river  is  the  usual  emigrant 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California. 


HUME,  David,  the  philosopher  and  historian, 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  (O.  S.)  1711 
His  father  was  the  laird  or  proprietor  of  the  csfcite 
of  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire,  but  David,  being  the 
younger  son,  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  education  and  the  influence 
of  his  resectable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  college  "of  Edinburgh.  His  father 
designed  law  as  his  profession,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  initial  steps  of  the  proj>er  practical  training,  but 
it  was  not  a  pursuit  to  his  liking.  Deserting  it,  he 
experimented  on  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol,  but 
commerce  was  not  more  congenial  to  him  than  juris- 
prudence, and  he  gave  it  a  very  short  trial.  He 
now  became  a  musty  student,  devoting  himself  to 
books  with  no  settled  practical  object  before  him. 
He  has  recorded  his  sufferings  at  this  time  from 
dosiH>ndency  and  depression  of  Bpirits,  caused,  appar- 
ently, by  the  effects  of  monotonous  study  on  the 
stomach.  At  23  years  of  age,  he  went  to  France, 
and  lived  some  time  in  La  Fleche,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  wandering  about  in  solitnde,  and  dreaming 
the  dream  of  his  philosophy.  In  1739,  he  published 
the  first  and  second  book  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature — the  germ  of  his  philosophy,  and  still  perhaps 
the  best  exposition  of  it,  since  it  has  there  a  fresh- 
ness and  decision  approaching  to  paradox,  which  he 
modified  in  his  later  works.  Although  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  philosophy,  this  book  was  little  noticed. 
It  was  a  work  of  demolition.  By  separating  the 
impressions  or  ideas  created  on  the  thinking  mind 
by  an  external  world  from  the  absolute  existence  of 
that  world  itself,  he  shewed  that  almost  everything 
concerning  the  latter  was  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
demanded  proof  of  its  existence  of  a  kind  not  yet 
afforded  It  was  thus  that  he  set  a  whole  army  of 
philosophers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  had 
•aid,  or  seriously  to  fill  up  the  blanks  which  he 
discovered,  and  hence  be  originated  both  the  Scotch 
and  the  German  school  of  metaphysicians.  In  1741 
AM 


and  1742,  he  published  two  small  volumes,  called 
Essays  Moral  and  Political ;  they  were  marked  by 
learning  and  thought,  and  elegantly  written,  but 
are  not  among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works. 
He  felt  keenly  at  this  time  the  want  of  some  fixed 
lucrative  pursuit  and  bis  longing  for  independence 
was  the  cause  of  a  sad  interruption  to  his  studious 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  induced  to 
become  the  companion  or  guardian  of  an  insane 
nobleman,  and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and 
mercenary  objects  of  th'we  who  naturally  gather 

ibtained  a  i 
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round  such  a  centre.  In  1747,  he  ol 
more  congenial  ai>|>ointmcnt  as  i 
St  Clair,  whom  lie  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Port 
L'Orient  the  depot  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  this  affair  had  no  important  results,  but  it 
ave  H.  a  notion  of  actual  warfare.  Next  year, 
e  accompanied  the  general  in  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  and  as  ho  travelled  he  took  notes  of  his 
impressions  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
are  published  in  his  Life  and  Correspondence.  In 
1751,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  tlte  Principles  of 
Moral*,  a  work  of  great  originality,  and  one  of  the 
clearest  expositions  of  the  leading  principles  of  what 
is  termed  the  utilitarian  system.  At  the  same 
time,  he  intended  to  publish  his  Dialogues  concernutg 
Natural  Religion,  bat  his  friends,  alarmed  by  the 
sceptical  spirit  pervading  them,  prevaded  on  him 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  they  were  not  made  public 
until  after  hia  death.  In  his  35th  year,  he  had 
unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  this  period  we 
find  him  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow.  Next  year,  in  1752, 
appeared  his  Political  Discourses.  Here,  again,  ho 
made  an  era  in  literature,  for  in  this  little  work 
he  announced  those  principles  of  political  economy 
comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  which  it 
fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  more  fully  and  com- 
prehensively to  develop.  He  was  appointed  at  this 
time  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  with  a  very 
small  salary,  which  he  devoted  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose. It  was  here  that  surrounded  with  hooka,  ho 
formed  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  England. 
In  1754,  he  issued  a  quarto  volume  of  the  History 
o  f  the  Stuarts,  containing  the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and 
i'hatirs  /.,  and  presently  completed  this  portion  of 
the  work  in  a  second  volume,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  Revolution.  He  then  went  backwards  through 
the  House  of  Tudor,  and  completed  the  work  from 
the  Roman  period  downwards  in  1762.  While  so 
employed,  he  published  Four  Dissertations  :  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  ;  of  the  Passions  ;  of 
Tragedy;  of  the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Two 
other  dissertations,  intended  to  accompany  these, 
were  cancelled  by  him  after  they  were  printed — 
they  are  On  Suicide  and  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works. 

In  1763,  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  I^ord 
Hertford's  embassy ;  here  he  was  in  his  element 
and  found  fame  at  last    He  became  familiar 


the  brilliant  wits  and  savant*  of  the 
circle— with  Turgot  D'Alembert,  Helvetins,Holl>ach, 
Diderot  Buffbn,  Malesherbes,  Crebillon,  and  the  rest, 
as  well  as  with  the  no  less  distinguished  female 
|  eminences,  De  Bouftlers,  Page  de  Roecage,  Geofrin, 
Du  Deffand,  and  L'Espinasse.  His  sojourn  in  Paris 
was  unfortunate  in  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with 
the  restless,  vain,  and  self- tormenting  Rousseau,  who, 
after  experiencing  much  substantial  kindness  from 
H..  got  suspicious,  and  forced  him  into  a  memor- 
able quarrel  After  his  return  home,  in  1766,  he 
accepted  the  responsible  office  of  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  In  his  own 
♦  I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769  very 
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opulent  (for  I  ]<ossessed  a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year), 
healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years, 
with  the  pros|>ect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  ami  of 
teeing  tjie  increase  of  liay  reputation.'  Early  in 
1774,  he  was  attacked  with  an  internal  disease, 
for  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  remedy  in  the  Bath 
waters.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of 
August  1770. 

HUME,  Joseph,  politician,  was  born  January 
1777,  at  Montrose.  His  father  was  the  master 
of  a  small  coasting-vessel,  who,  dying  while  his 
family  were  young,  left  his  widow  and  children  in 
narrow  circumstances.  He  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  of  Montrose,  and  at  the  age  of  13 
was  placed  with  an  aj*othecary.  He  studied  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  was  admitted  in  17%  a 
metnU'r  of  the  College  of  .Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  marine  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages,  and  during 
the  Mahratta  war.  from  1802  to  1807,  filled  the 
office  of  Persiau  interpreter  to  the  army.  He  also 
discharged  duties  connected  with  the  prize  agencies 
and  the  commissariat,  ami  arrived  in  England  in 
180.3,  with  an  honestly  earned  fortune  of  £30,000  or 
£441,000.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1812,  as  M.I\  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcomlw  Regis.  The  future  radical  was  then  of 
Tory  politics,  and  )»aid  a  Bum  of  money  for  his  seat, 
which  he  only  enjoyed  a  few  months.  He  obtained, 
in  181 S,  a  seat  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town  of  Montrose.  In 
1830,  he  had  gained  such  distinction  as  a  radical 
reformer,  that  he  was  returned  without  opposition 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex,  winch  he 
represented  uutil  1837.  In  1842,  he  was  again  chosen 
for  his  native  burgh,  Montrose,  and  remained 
until  his  death  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Although  by  no  means  a  man  of 
brilliant  abdities,  his  indefatigable  industry  in  his 
parliamentary  duties,  his  plans  of  reform  m  every 
department  of  church  and  state,  his  hatred  of 
sinecures  and  official  abuses  of  every  kind,  and 
his  advocacy  of  economy  in  the  public  service, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  ami  influential 
members  of  the  legislature.  He  was  probably 
often  wrong-headed  and  mistaken,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, usually  found  himself  in  active  conflict  with 
both  Whig  and  Tory  governments.  Yet  a  tardy 
but  sincere  homage  was  jwid  to  his  integrity  and 
public  sen-ices  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Reel  and 
other  political  opponents.  He  died  February  20, 
1855,  aged  78,  leaving  a  name  venerated  by  the 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  for  public  honesty 


HUMETTY,  a  term  in  Heraldry,  applied  to  a 
cross  or  other  ordinary  which  is  cut  off,  and  nowhere 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

HUMIC  ACID.   See  Humus. 

HITMMELER,  an  implement  or  machine  used 
for  hummtlling  barley  -  that  is,  removing  the  awn 
from  the  grain  after  it  has  been  thrashed.  A  com- 
mon kind  of  H.  is  a  set  of  blunt  knives  fixed  in  a 
frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
used  in  the  manner  of  rtaniping.  Another  form 
consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller.  These 
implements  are  worked  by  the  hand.  But  hum- 
tnellers  of  various  construction  are  often  attached 
to  thrashing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives 
are  made  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

HUMMING-BIRD  (Trochilu*),  a  Lintuean  genus 
of  birds,  now  constituting  a  family,  T nx-Jtiliitce,  of 
jid  tribe  Tmuirottra.  The 


species  are  numerous,  more  than  300  1 
whilst  new  ones  are  continually  being 
They  are  found  only  in  America  and  its  islands, 
although  represented  l>oth  in  habits  and  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage,  by  the  Sun-birds  (q.  v.)  of  eastern 
tropical  regions.  Most  of  them  are  tropica),  although 
a  few  sjxeies  are  summer  visitants  of  the  colder 

I tarts  of  America,  very  seldom,  however,  seen  beyond 
at  57°  N. ;  whilst  some  of  those  found  only  within 
the  tropics  inhabit  elevated  mountainous  tracts,  even 
to  the  con  tines  of  perpetual  snow.  The  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  humming  birds,  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  thev  dart  through  the  air,  their  hover- 
ing alwve  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their 
food,  with  humming  sound  of  wings,  which  inovo 
so  quickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or  'like 
a  mist,'  have  attracted  universal  admiration  since 
the  tirst  discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive 
size  of  almost  all  of  them — some  of  them  being  the 
smallest  of  birds,  and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers, 
not  larger  than  a  humble-bee  -  has  still  further  con- 
tributed to  render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst 
the  plumage  of  the  different  species  exhibits  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of 
colours,  in  crests,  neck-tufts,  ley-tufts,  and  many 
an  extraordinary  development  of  tail. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  are  also 
generally  long,  and  iu  some  extremely  so,  the  form 
of  the  bill  exhibiting  a  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  kind  of  flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its 
food— straight  in  some,  curved  in  others.  Hum- 
ming-birds do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on 
honey  alone,  but  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some 
of  them  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects,  not  rejecting 


Humming-Bird  and  Nest. 

spiders,  whilst  they  often  snatch  away  the  insects 
which  have  become  entangled  in  spiders'  webs.  The 
lower  mandible  tits  into  the  upjier,  and  the  bill 
is  thus  adapted  as  a  tu)>e  for  sucking,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  seizing  small  insects  within  the  recesses 
of  flowers,  the  tongue  is  also  a  very  efficient  organ. 
The  tongue  is  very  long,  capable  of  being  darted  out 
to  a  considerable  length  ;  the  bone  of  the  tongue 
(hyoid  bone)  being  much  elongated,  and  its  branches 
passing  round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  fore- 
head, where  they  meet  in  a  point  before  the  line 
of  the  eyes.    Ihc  tongue  itself  consists  of  two 


filaments,  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  separated  at  the  tip.  The  wings  of 
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humiiing-birds  are  very  long  and  powerful,  the 
first  quill-feather  the  longest,  and  the  rest  shorter 
in  succession.  Humming-birds  construct  their  nests 
with  nice  art,  generally  of  lichens  and  of  fibrous 
substance*,  such  as  cottou.  They  do  not  lay  more 
than  two  eggs.  They  arc  very  l*>ld  in  defence 
of  their  nests  and  young,  ami  arc  said  to  strike 
fearlessly  with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes 
of  bird*  of  prey,  which  they  far  suqiass  in  agility 
and  rapidity  of  flight.  They  are  very  easily  tamed 
and  reudered  familiar,  and  have  been  known  to 
return  again  in  spring,  after  a  winter  migration  to 
a  wanner  climate,  to  the  window  from  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  escnjie.  Attempts  to  keep 
tamed  humming-birds  have  generally  failed,  perhajis 
on  account  of  their  l>eing  supi>oscd  capable  of  feeding 
only  on  honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food  seems 
necessary  for  them.  Attempts  made  to  bring  them 
across  the  Atlantic  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cast's,  been  unsuccessful 

We  cannot  pro|>osc  to  describe  any  of  the  species 
of  II.,  nor  to  (jive  the  characters  of  the  numerous 
genera  into  which  the  family  has  been  divided. 
Form  alone  without  colour  i»  insufficient  to  convey 
a  pro|>er  idea  of  their  metallic  and  gem  like  splen- 
dour, which  in  many  cases  varies  with  every  change 
of  position  and  of  light. 

The  Ruby-throated  H.  (Trochilua  colultris)  Jb 
the  only  specie*  found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic 
states  of  North  America.  It  ventures  even  into 
the  regions  of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company. 

The  skins  of  humming-birds  were  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes  by  the  more  civilised  Ameri- 
can races  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans,  and  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  for 
making  those  pictures  which  so  much  attracted  the 
admiration  of  their  Spanish  conquerors. 

A  full  description,  with  mauy  exquisitely  coloured 
engravings,  will  be  found  in  the  fiUtoirt  Xaturrlle 
dc*  Omaux-Moitchtg  par  R.  F.  l^esson,  Faris,  1829. 

HU  MORAL  PATHO'LOGY.    See  Medicine. 

HU  MUS  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
closely  allied  substances,  which  collectively  form 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  These  sul«tauce* 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  1.  Such  as 
are  soluble  in  water— crenic,  apocrenic,  and  ulmie 
acids ;  2.  Such  as  arc  soluble  iu  alkaline  solutions, 
but  uot  in  jmru  water  -humic  and  geic  achls  ;  3. 
Such  as  are  insoluble  in  all  menstrua  — humin  and 
ulniin. 

All  of  these  are  amorphous,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  brownish  yellow  to  a  blackish  brown,  and 
non-volatile  ;  they  arc  probably  all  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  they  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  jiower  of  fixing  ammonia. 
'They  are  all  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and  are  formed  during 
their  decay  by  a  succession  of  changes,  which  may 
be  easily  traced  by  observing  the  course  of  events, 
when  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, is  ex])osed  for  a  length  of  time  to  air  and 
moisture.  It  is  then  found  gradually  to  disintegrate 
with  the  evolution  of  carlionic  acid,  acquiring  first 
a  brown,  and  finally  a  black  colour.  At  one  parti- 
cular stage  of  the  process,  it  is  converted  into  one 
or  other  of  two  substances,  called  humin  and  ulniin. 
both  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  apparently  identical 
with  the  insoluble  humus  of  the  soil ;  but  when 
the  decom|)osition  is  more  advanced,  the  products 
become  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  then  contain  humic, 
ulmic,  and  geic  acids ;  and  finally,  by  a  stUl  further 
progress,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  arc  formed, 
as  the  result  of  an  oxidation  occurring  at  certain 
periods  of  the  decay.'— Anderson's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  I860,  p.  22. 


The  roots  and  other  vegetable  matters  remaining 
in  the  soil  gradually  uudergo  the  changes  which 
liave  been  described  in  the  preceding  extract,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  humus,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  surface  soil,  in  which  its  quantity  varies 
with  the  activity  and  profusion  of  the  vegetation. 

Numerous  analyses  of  the  humus  comjiouuds  have 
Ixcn  made,  but,  as  might  be  ex|H*cted  from  tho 
gradual  jiassage  of  one  substance  into  another,  they 
present  considerable  discrepancies.  According  to 
Mulder,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  this 
subject,  geic  acid  is  represented  by  C«,Hj,014; 
humic  acid,  by  Ct41H .,(.),,;  ldmic  acid,  by 
C'i.HhO,,  ;  crenic  acid,  by  3HO,C«  «H,  ,0l ,  ; 
apocrenic  acid,  by  2IIO,CtsllIJ0,4.  Crenic  and 
ajMXTenic  acids  (which  derive  their  names  from 
crtnf,  the  Greek  wonl  for  a  *)>rinrj)  not  only  occur 
in  combination  with  ammonia,  in  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil,  but  are  likewise  found  in  many  mineral 
waters,  and  iu  the  ochry  dejtosits  that  accumulate 
round  the  margins  of  choly)>eate  spring. 

All  the  above-named  substances  closely  resemble 
in  their  composition  the  woody  fibre  or  cellulose 
(C,,H,  0,,),  from  which  they  are  derived  by  a 
slow  process  of  oxidation. 

Chemists  hold  very  different  opinions  regarding 
the  physiological  value  of  humus.  The  earlier 
chemists,  and  Mulder  at  the  present  day,  regard  it 
as  the  almost  (if  not  quite)  exclusive  source  of  tho 
organic  constituents  of  plants;  while  Liebig  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  chemists  of  the  present  day 
regard  the  atmosphere  (which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  watery  va|>our.  car- 
bonic ami  nitric  acids,  and  ammonia)  as  capable 
of  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  all  these  sub. 
stances.  The  lntter  is  probably  the  more  correct 
view  ;  but  although  humus  is  not  a  direct  i»ourco 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  and  is  not 
absorW-d  by  their  roots,  as  was  formerly  supjmsed, 
it  is  so  indircctlv  in  at  least  two  modes-  viz., 
by  evolving  during  its  decomposition  a  certain 
quantity  of  carltouic  acid  which  can  Ik;  al«sorlx><l, 
ami  by  its  power  of  alisorbing  and  combining 
with  ammonia,  and  with  certain  soluble  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants.  Its  power  of  absorbing 
ammonia  is  readily  shewn  by  pouring  some  imnio- 
niaral  solution  on  pent  (which  coutams  the  humns 
compounds  in  great  abundance) ;  the  pungent  smell 
at  once  disappears,  which  is  an  evidence  that  com- 
bination has  taken  place.  It  possesses  a  similar 
but  less  marked  jxiwer  iu  reference  to  |>otaab,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  thus  plays  an  important 
part  in  preventing  these  substances  from  being 
washed  out  of  the  soiL  The  physical  pru|>erties  or 
humus  are  also  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
the  fertility  of  the  sod.  Humus  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  hygrometrical  substances  known.  While 
silicious  sand  alisorbs  only  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  gives  off,  in  the  course  of  four 
hours,  four-fifths  of  its  water,  humus  imbibes  nearly 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  retains  nine-tenths 
of  it  after  four  hours'  exjiosure.  It  thus  confers 
on  the  soil  the  power  of  alusorbing  and  retaining 
water,  aud  thns  diminishes  its  tenacity,  and  allows 
of  its  lieing  more  easily  worked ;  and  addition- 
ally, from  its  dark  colour,  it  causes  the  more  rapid 
absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays.  Hence, 
although  not  contributing  directly  to  the  food  of 
plants,  it  is  in  moderate  quantity  an  indispens- 
able constituent  of  a  fertile  soiL  The  best  wheat- 
bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  humus 
com|K)iiiids. 

HU  NAN,  a  province  in  the  lake  district  of  China, 
on  the  south  side  of  Tung-ting-bu,  the  largest  like 
in  China.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  yielding  two  crops 
of  rice  annually,  while  its  mountains  yield  malachite, 
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iron,  lead,  and  coaL  Area.  74,320  square  miles; 
pop.  IS.652,507-  Its  capital  ia  Chang  sha-fu,  situated 
on  the  river  Siang. 

HUNDRED,  in  English  I^aw,  an  ancient  nub* 
division  of  counties,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  very 
clearly  settled,  though  probably  the  name  arose  from 
there  being  a  hundred  sureties  in  each  to  kevp  tbo 
peace.  In  ancient  times,  if  a  crime  was  committed, 
such  as  robbery,  maiming  of  cattle,  burning  of 
stacks,  Ac,  the  hundred  had  to  make  it  good.  The 
old  distinctions  have,  however,  now  less  significance. 
But  the  characteristic  of  a  hundred  is  still  this, 
that  it  has  a  constable  or  bailiff,  aud  when  any 
damage  is  done  by  rioters  feloniously  destroying 
property,  the  individual  owuer  has  his  remedy  by 
suing  the  hundred  for  the  damage.  In  order  to 
secure  this  remedy,  the  party  or  his  servunt  mu.it, 
within  seven  days,  go  before  a  justice,  and  state  on 
oath  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  engage  to  pro- 
secute them.  So,  where  there  is  no  huudred,  the 
county,  or  city,  or  town,  is  liable  in  like  manner, 
and  in  all  cases  the  exjiensea  are  paid  by  the 


(with  the  exception  of 
Military  Frontier) : 


Transylvania  and  of  the 


Soil  under  tUlsge. 
Mvarlowi, 
r»atun>, 
Vineyard*, 

F»rm-;anU  sod  firdeni, 


17,.T37.«7 
4.mi,ii3 

7,W>B  923 
1,<J6.748 
&8.1.34I 


,  or  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate. 
In  the  northern  counties,  a  hundred  is  generally 
called  a  wapentake.  The  act  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  31,  giving  the  above  remedy  against  the  hundred, 
docs  not  extend  to  Scotland    See  KlOT. 

HU'NDKEDKRS,  inhabitants  of  a  Hundred 
<q-  v.). 

HU'NGARY  (Ger.  Untjnrn  ;  Magyar,  Or*zd<j),  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  According  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the  emperors  of 
Austria  arc  kings  of  If.,  in  which  sense  that  country 
comprehends  within  its  tjoumlarics,  besides  IL 
Proper,  also  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Daluiittia,  the  Ulyriaii 
sea-coast,  Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  and  extends  from  43'  to  49*  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  l.T'  to  26*  20'  E.  long.  But,  according 
to  the  administrative  distribution  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  these  are  not  connected  with  or  depen- 
dent  u[>on  H.  Projicr,  whose  dimensions  have  even 
been  contracted  since  1849  by  the  formation,  out  of 
Hungarian  territory,  of  the  Servian  Woiwodsekaft 
and  the  Ban  at,  and  the  enlargement  of  Transylvania. 
At  present,  H.  (officially  so  called)  lies  between 
46s  and  49*  33  N.  lat.,  and  between  16°  and  26'  2ir" 
E.  long.  The  kingdom  of  H.  has  an  area  of 
more  than  130,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
above  13,000,01)0.  H.  Proper  excluding  the  parts 
of  which  it  was  deprived  in  1840— contains  (1857) 
a  population  of  8,125,785;  but  including  these, 
nearly  10,000,000,  and  an  area  of  68,000,000  square 
miles.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
given  under  the  article  Alstkia  (q.  v.),  to  which 
may  be  added  that  the  soil  of  the  vast  plains 
consists  chiefly  of  humus  and  clay,  and  is  of  an 
extraordinary  fertility.  Huge  tracts  of  sand  are 
to  be  found  in  several  parts;  there  arc  also 
swamps  all  along  the  Theiss,  but  both  of  these 
are  rapidly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  works 
carried  on  with  great  energy  and  perseverance. 
The  level  tracts  in  the  eastern  part  of  IL  are 
subjected  to  periodical  drought,  and  to  frequently 
recurring  blasts.  Hailstorms  during  summer,  and 
the  severity  of  cold  during  winter,  cause  much 
anxiety  to  farmers,  and  more  especially  to  the 
numerous  class  of  vine-growers.  In  regions  where 
people  neglect  taking  proper  care,  ague  is  common  ; 
although,  according  to  Bcndant,  the  climate  of  H., 
on  the  whole,  is  to  be  regarded  as  healthful,  and 
favourable  not  only  to  physical  strength,  but  also 
to  intellectual  development. 

H.  is  an  agricultural  country,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  According  to  Ftnyca,  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  1840  was  as  follows  in  the  kingdom 
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In  the  statistical  returns  of  Baron  Cxvernig.  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  government  in  1858,  the  soil 
under  tillage  (Transylvania  included)  is  estimated 
at  22,651,438,  and  the  pasture- land  at  5.662,299 
English  acres.  The  difference  arises  chiefly  from  two 
circumstances :  1.  By  confining  the  river  Tisza  to 
its  proper  channel,  new  tracts  of  land  came  under 
cultivation.  2.  By  the  parcelling  out  of  grounds 
ujion  the  principle  of  modern  farming,  communal 
l«astures  became  private  projn-rty  in  many  places, 
and  were  thus  converted  iuto  soil  under  tillage. 
Agriculture  in  H.  is  rapidly  improving,  as  the 
great  landed  proprietors  are  euahled  to  introduce 
English  machinery  upou  their  estates,  the  great 
extent  of  level  ground  being  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  such  implements.  According  to 
reliable  calculation,  the  annual  produce,  in  grains 
of  every  kind  amounts  to  230,352,900  iuqierial 
bushels,  leaving  a  yearly  surplus  for  exportation 
of  no  less  than  60,500,000  imperial  bushels,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  is  wheat  of  first- ra to 
quality.  The  mineral  wealth  of  IL  may  be  said  to 
be  inexhaustible,  but  several  branches  of  mining  are 
as  yet  in  their  infancy.  lu  1858,  the  mineral  pro- 
duce was,  in  gold,  44,000  oz. ;  silver,  48,000  oz. ; 
quicksilver,  6300  cwts. ;  lead,  27,000  cwts. ;  copper, 
36,750  cwts. ;  pig-iron,  1,575,000  cwts. ;  coals,  black, 
3,780,000  cwts. ;  coals,  brown,  3,570,000  cwts.  Rock- 
salt  may  )>e  had  to  any  amount  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Marmaros.  as  also  in  Transylvania.  The 
quantity  of  wine  is  such  that  it  might  suffice  for 
supplying  the  half  of  Europe.  For  the  dessert- table, 
Tokay,  Mencs,  and  Rus/.t  yield  their  delicious  liquor, 
obtained  from  dry  grapes.  The  red  wines  of  Eger 
(Erlau),  Buda  (Ofeti),  Visonta,  Karlovitz,  Szegzard, 
&c,  may  be  said  to  equal  the  In-at  produce  of 
Burgundy;  while  the  white  wines  of  Magyarat, 
N'eszmcly,  Somly6,  Pesth,  VilUny,  Monoszlo,  4c, 
rank  with  the  choicest  of  Rhenish  wines.  Tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  rape  seed,  timber  of  every  variety, 
would  be  extensively  exported  were  the  means  of 
communication  developed,  and  commercial  inter- 
course guided  by  a  more  liberal  ijolicy.  Fenyea 
put  down  the  number  of  h-.rses  before  1848  at 
1,200,000  ;  since  that  time  the  breeding  has  much 
improved.  The  oxen  of  H.  excel  equally  in  size 
and  in  the  nourishing  quality  of  the  meat  they 
yield.  The  number  of  sheep,  according  to  Fenyea, 
was  17,000.000,  yielding  an  average  quantity  of 
wool  yearly  of  360,000  cwts.,  more  than  the  half  of 
which  is  aW>ve  the  average  in  quality.  Among  the 
4,000,000  of  swine,  the  Mangalicza  breed  is  much 
praised  for  its  size,  and  for  the  hardness  of  the 
lard  it  yields.  The  rearing  of  bees  and  of  the  silk- 
worm is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Military  Frontier. 
Industry  and  commerce  are  far  from  being  at  a 
level  cither  with  the  wants  of  the  people  or  with 
the  natural  richness  of  the  soil ;  neverthele&s,  great 
progress  is  being  mode ;  thus,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  Pesth,  the  capital  of  H.,  has  been  brought 
into  direct  railway  connection  not  only  with  Vienna, 
but  with  Tries t,  Temeavar,  A  rod,  Debreczin,  and 
Kassa.  A  main  line  is  to  l>e  carried  through 
Transylvania,  Fiume  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  net, 
so  as  to  render  it  an  outlet  for  the  inexhaustible 
ntnres  of  the  liana t.  of  Slavonia,  and  Croatia,  while 
the  mountain  districts  of  Upper  H.  are  at  work 
for  a  line  extending  to  the  very  heart  of  Galicia. 
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Public  banks,  and  other  establishments  of  credit, 
are  springing  into  lift*,  and  the  fetters  that  weighed 
upon  industry  and  commerce  are  being  removed. 
A  sound  system  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
revival  of  constitutional  rights,  would  soon  do  the 
rest.  Public  education,  especially  in  its  lower 
branches,  is  rapidly  extendiug.  '/lie  colleges  are 
of  two  kinds—gymnasia  for  classical  education, 
and  schools  for  industry  and  commerce.  The 
higher  branches  of  learning  arc  carried  on  in 
academics  and  lyceums,  as  well  as  in  the  richly 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  university  of  Pesth. 
Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
Protestants,  those  of  Debreczin  and  S&rospatak 
(for  Calvinists),  and  of  Eperjcs,  Posony,  and  Soprony 
(for  Lutherans),  occupy  a  very  high  rauk.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  of  Naturalists, 
the  Agricultural  Society,  the  National  Museum  and 
Theatre,  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  together  with  more 
than  60  periodicals  published  m  the  Magyar  tongue, 
s|>eak  well  for  the  interest  the  Hungarian  nation 
takes  in  progress  and  civilisation.  The  following 
tables  shew  the  ratio  of  ]M>pulation,  according  to 
religion  and  nationalities,  throughout  H,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia : 

It om»n  Catholic*,  6,3X1,108 

United  Oivek  Church  (acknowledging  the  supremacy 

of  the  Itoman  poaUtfl   «w.9U 

Lutheran  I'roustanta  KII.47I* 

Calvini»tic  l'r..t«UnU  1.7«."*8 

Tho  l-rthodox  Orerk  Chute*  I.Bttf.WO 

J«*i  U0.OU7 

Magyar*.   4,7U.*99 

Slatci.  known  s»  Slovaks,     .....  1 ,7**,«'S 

Servian*   l.«n,i*S 

WalUdi.   I  V7i.7*7 

German.   I,U«.«» 

Croat*,   M.1.IIM 

Hutheoa,   4»,H7i> 

  t».9Q 

  44.UU 


There  are,  besides,  a  few  thousands  of  Bulgarians, 
Montenegrins,  French,  kc 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  JL 
is  the  Prince  Primate  the  Archbishop  of  Esztcrgom 
or  Gran ;  there  are  two  other  archbishoprics,  and 
seventeen  bishopric*.  The  Greek  Catholics  have 
four  bishops  ;  the  Non-united  Greeks,  a  patriarch- 
archbishop  and  seven  bishops.  The  two  Protestant 
bodies  arc  divided  into  districts,  four  for  each ; 
the  heads  of  those  districts  bear  the  title  of 
Superintendents. 

ilwtory.  -  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Hungarians — in  their  own  language,  Magyars — are 
of  Seytliian  origin  ;  their  ancient  scats  being  in  the 
environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Part  of  the  people 
emigrated  in  the  direction  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  thence,  being  pressed  by  the  warlike  swarms  of 
Paimacitae,  to  the  regions  now  known  as  Moldavia 
and  the  Ukraine.  In  8S9,  forty  thousand  families, 
counting  more  than  200,000  warriors  among  them, 
left  their  homes  under  the  leadership  of  Almos,  and 
after  many  a  hard  battle  arrived  at  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the  land,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Panuonia,  contained  several  independent  realms, 
such  as  Great  Moravia,  the  Slavo-Bulgarian  king- 
dom of  Zalan,  Ac.  The  great  task  of  conquest 
being  now  at  hand,  old  Almos  resigned,  and  his 
son  Arpad  being  unanimously  elected  as  chief,  the 
armed  invasion  began  at  ouco  in  several  directions. 
At  the  eud  of  899,  Arpad's  sway  extended  from 
the  Carpathians  down  to  Servia,  and  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Transylvania  to  the  foot  of  the 
Styrian  mountains.  According  to  a  covenant  between 
Arpad  and  the  other  chiefs,  the  leadership  was  to 
remain  with  the  descendants  of  the  former  as  long 
as  they  should  keep  faithful  to  the  nation,  The 


foundations  which  were  then  laid  for  the  political 
organisation  of  the  realm,  have  been  developed 
through  lapse  of  time  into  that  system  of  municipal 
indeitendence  which  has  outlived  the  storms  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  contains,  even  after 
the  disastrous  issue  of  1849,  the  germs  of  future 
national  greatness.  The  periods  into  which  the 
history  of  IL  is  divided  are :  1.  Period  of  chiefs 
of  the  House  of  Arpad  (894—1000)  ;  2.  Period  of 
kings  of  the  House  of  Arpad  (1000—1301);  3. 
Period  of  kings  from  different  (foreign)  families 
(1301—1526);  1  Period  of  kings  of  the  House  of 
Hajisburg  (1526  to  the  present  day).  The  tint 
king  of  H.  was  Stephen  I.,  called  the  Saint ;  he 
was  crowned  in  the  year  1000  with  a  crown  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  jwpe,  Sylvester  IL 
It  forms  to-day  the  upper  jiart  of  '  the  sacred  crown 
of  Hungary.' 

With  St  Stephen,  a  new  era  began  for  H.; 
Christianity  took  the  place  of  heathen  superstitions; 
the  savage  incunuous,  by  which  the.  /wo/</e  of  the 
eatt  became  a  scourge  to  neighltouring  nations, 
ceased  entirely.  The  House  of  Arpad  gave  twenty 
kings  to  H.,  the  greatest  of  whom  undoubtedly 
was  Stephen  I.,  who,  besides  dividing  the  realm 
into  ten  bishoprics,  more  completely  developed  the 
administrative  system.  Among  his  successors,  Ma 
I.  (1061  1063)  distinguished  himself  by  saving 
the  hardly  ln>gun  Christian  civilisation  against  the 
rebellious  attempt  of  a  numerous  jtarty.  ]>adisiaus 
L  is  renowned  for  wise  legislation  and  for  crest 
personal  valour.  Such  was  the  renown  of  his  deeds, 
that  at  the  council  of  Piacenza  (1095;  he  wan  unani- 
mously cleet«-d  to  lie  the  leader  of  the  crusade  to 
Palestine.  Death  prevented  the  hero  from  accom- 
plishing the  tank.  Coloman  (1095—1114)  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Learned,'  and  many  of  his  laws  shew 
how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  the  ace.  Gi  jza  IL 
(1141  -  1 161)  was  but  ten  years  old  when  crowned; 
nevertheless,  his  reign  is  worthy  of  mention,  for 
it  was  then  that  colonists  from  i  landers  settled  in 
Northern  H.,  as  also  in  Transylvania,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  mining  and  several  branches  of 
industry  made  rapid  progress.  Andrew  IL  (12<*5 
—  1235)  is  known  in  connection  with  the  crusade* ; 
the  Hungarian  Magna  Charta  (Bulla  A  urea),  forced 
from  him  by  bis  nobles,  dates  from  1222.  Bela  IV. 
11235—1270)  shewed  great  quahties  in  sulidumg 
the  indomitable  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  in 
healing  the  wounds  of  liis  people  after  the  terrible 
invasiou  of  the  Mongols  in  1212.  Andrew  III.  was 
the  last  male  scion  in  the  Arpad  Une ;  he  died 
without  issue  in  1301.  During  the  mixed  jwriod, 
two  kiugs,  besides  the  governor  Hunyady  |q.  v.), 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  Lewis  I.,  called 
the  Great  (1342  -1381),  was  the  second  king  from 
the  House  of  Aniou,  being  by  his  great-grandmother 
connected  with  the  Arpad  dynasty.  Lewis  extended 
the  sway  of  the  Hungarian  sceptre  to  limits  formerly 
unknown ;  re-established  at  home  the  authority  of 
law,  trodden  down  by  the  mighty  oligarchs  under 
his  predecessors ;  and  promoted  science,  industry, 
and  commerce,  Oue  of  the  remarkable  episodes  of 
his  reign  was  the  expedition  to  Italy  to  punish  the 
assassins  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Andrew,  spouse 
of  the  famous  Joan  of  Naples.  Sigismund  (1387— 
1437)  is  better  known  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  As 
a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  may 
be  mentioned  his  imprisonment  at  Siklos  during  six 
months.  Sigismuna  was  released  only  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  his  Hungarian  subjects,  vowing 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Mathias  L— better 
known  by  the  name  of  Mathias  Hunyady  or  Mathias 
Corvinus  (see  Mathias)— may  be  said  to  have  been 
not  only  the  greatest  king  of  H.,  but  also  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  ago.  By  his  valour,  saga  ity, 
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and  love  of  learning,  lie  raised  his  nation  to  the  8  of  1847—1848  enacts  the  great  principle,  that  all 
pinnacle  of  fame.  From  the  death  of  Mathiaa  elates  are  to  participate  in  the  public  hardens  of 
to  the  day  of  Mohacs,  H.  exhibits  the  fiercest  the  realm.  Article  9  abolishes  statute  lal»our ;  the 
strife  of  factions  a  protrncted  agony,  preceding  peasant  could  henceforward  become  owner  of  real 
the  lows  of  national  inde|H.*ndence.  Among  tho  property ;  and  indemnity  was  given  to  their  former 
many  calamities  during  the  reign  of  Vladishu  II.  of  masters.  Article  6  of  1847  -1848  establishes  the 
Bohemia  (1490—1516),  the  Peasant  War  occupies  principle  of  popular  representation  upou  the  basis  of 
a  prominent  place.     D6zsa  and  his  bands,  after  taxation. 

having  committed  great  havoc,  were  exterminated  Political  Organisation  of  //.—The  union  between 
by  the  famous  John  Za)»olya  of  Transylvania,  and  H.  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  is 
the  whole  of  tie  peasantry  rettuced  to  a  Mate  of  a  personal  one.  The  king  exercises  his  consti* 
terfdom,  Lewis  II.  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the  tutional  power  through  the  Anlic  Chancery  at 
death  of  his  father.  Vladislaa  II.  Another  ten  Vienna.  The  highest  dignitary  of  the  realm  is 
years  of  rapid  disorganisation  was  required  to  the  Count  Palatine  (Come*  Paiatinus),  the  highest 
make  a  disaster  Uke  that  of  Mohacs  possible.  See  judicial  authority  is  the  Council  of  Lieutenancy  at 
Mohaos,  Batti.R  of.  The  further  history  of  H.  is  Buda,  next  to  which  ifl  the  Chief  Justice  (Jxtdrx 
indissolublv  connected  with  that  of  the  Austrian  Curia).  At  the  head  of  the  counties  are  lords- 
empire,  and  may  be  read  as  to  its  principal  features  lieutenant  and  their  deputies.  The  high  court  of 
under  the  head  Acstbia.  justice  is  called  Curia  Jirgia,    For  the  treatment 

Fumlatnental  Laws  of  Hungary.—  1.  The  Golden  of  l>olitical  affairs,  the  Congirgationes  Centrales,  or 
Bull  of  Andrew  II.,  given  in  the  year  1222,  upon  1  general  meetings  of  the  counties,  were  of  the  highest 
the  return  of  the  king  from  Palestine,  contains  importance.  A  very  remarkable  municipal  inde> 
31  articles,  of  which  article  2  is  a  kind  of  Habeas  pendence  was  there  displayed  occasionally ;  those 
Corpus  Act,  but  f<>r  nobles  only.  One  clause  of  general  assemblies  had  even  the  power  of  binding 
article  31,  declaring  armed  resistance  to  any  illegal  by  instructions  those  who  were  to  represent  them 
acts   of  the  king  not    punishable   by  law,  Mas  at  the  diet. 

cancelled  by  article  4  of  the  diet  in  1687.  '     Hungarian  language  and  Literature. — Notwith* 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Vienna,  1606.  It  was  standing  the  general  sympathy  that  prevails  for  H., 
concluded  on  the  23d  of  June,  lictween  Mathias  II.  many  are  of  opinion  either  that  the  Hungarians  are 
and  Stephen  Bocskay.  Article  1  enacts  freedom  but  a  half- civilised  people,  or  that  their  language 
of  worship  to  Protestants,  as  far  as  is  consistent  and  literature  are  in  some  sense  or  another  Ger- 
with  the  established  rights  of  the  Poman  Catholic  manic  or  Slavonic,  The  Magyar  tongue  is  as  much 
Church.  I  distinct  from  German  or  Slave  as  is  the  French 

3.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Linz,  enacted  during  the  \  or  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is 
diet  of  1646— 1647.    Public  worship  is  once  more  j  called  Magyar,  and  forms,  together  with  the  Mogul, 


the  group  Ugri,  belonging  to  the  great  Finnic 
family.  As  to  its  syntax,  the  language  is  nearest 
to  the  Turkish.  Among  its  characteristics  may  lie 
noted  that  the  Christian  name  occupies  always  the 


secured  to  IYotestants,  such  freedom  being  for  the 
first  time  extended  also  to  the  feasants.  Protes- 
tants were  to  I*  admitted  to  public  functions  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Catholics. 

4.  The  I'ragmatic  Sanction,  contained  in  article  second  place,  as,  for  instance,  Hunyady  J&nos 
2  of  the  diet  of  1722  — 1723.  In  case  there  should  John  Hunyady.  How  rich  in  expressions,  how 
be  no  male  issue  in  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg,  the  abundant  in  classic  beauties  that  language  is,  may 
females  and  their  descendants  are  to  succeed  to  the  ■  be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that  although 
Hungarian  throne.  The  king  must  be  a  Roman  it  was  excluded  from  public  life  during  eight 
Catholic,  must  take  oath  to  the  constitution,  and  centuries  (Latin  being  used  in  schools,  legislation, 
sign  the  so-called  diploma  inaugurate,  thus  confirm-  i  and  administration),  H  possesses  to-day  a  litera- 
ing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Should  ture  which,  lwth  in  regard  to  its  quantity  and 
there  be  no  descendant,  male  or  female,  of  the  quality,  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
reignms;  House,  tho  freedom  of  electing  their  king  i  most  civilised  among  the  western  nations.  Eape- 
belongs  to  the  nation.  |  cially  as  regards  poetry,  the  names  of  Kisfaludy, 

Article  11  of  1741.  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned  Vorosmasty,  Pesoti,  Aranv,  kc,  are  well  worthy 
by  her  allies,  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  fearful  of  being  ranked  with  the  best  in  other  lands, 
dangers,  won  the  love  of  the  Hungarian  nation  by  Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on 
acceding  to  their  just  and  legitimate  claims.  The  this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  Toldy's 
government  of  H.  was  confided  to  Hungarians  only  ;  admirable  Handbook  of  Hungarian  Literature, 
m  public  affaire,  the  Primate,  the  Palatine,  and  the  1  ]>ubli«hed  both  in  Magyar  and  German. 
Ban  were  to  be  consulted.  Hungarians  were  to  bo  j  HUNGARY  WATER,a  very  celebrated  perfume, 
eligible  for  seat*  in  the  ministry.  Article  17  of  ■  for  tj10  preparation  of  which  various  receipts  have 
1790  -  171*1  renews  those  enactments.  ]         gjven.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best:  Tako 

Article  10  of  1790—1791  establishes  the  independ-  0f  f^.gt,  ro^-mary  in  blossom,  4  pounds ;  fresh  sage 
ence  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  its  annexed  m  blossom.  6  ounce*;  ginger  in  slices,  2  ounces; 
part*.  Article  12  of  the  same  war ^declare*  that  the.  cllt  tni.m  in  gmau  livens,  mix,  and  add  rectified 
povrr  of  vtaking,  changing,  and  interpreting  laict  ^tit  1'2  pounds,  and  common  water  2  pints.  Let 
in  die  kingdom  of  II.  Uhmg*  to  the  mi>  reign  leifiti-  e[evcn  j,iUt«  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  hermit 
1M1*!>)  crowned,  together  with  the  dii  legall'i  conwncil.  ^  ^jj  to  ^ven  the  original  receipt  to  a  queen 
Xottnng  can  he  done  in  II .  hu  meant  of  cnjal  Liter*  of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  wo*  called  the  Queen 
patent.  Article  13  orders  that  the  diet  shall  bo  ;  0y  J[uil,f„r'>j»  Water,  which  has  Ijeen  abbreviated 
convoked  at  least  once  every  three  years.  mto  Hungry  Water.    It  is  employed  principally 

Article  16  guarantees  tho  nation  the  use  and  ^  a  J)crfjnne  for  tho  toilet ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
culture  of  the  Magyar  tongue.  taken  internally  as  a  restorative  and  stimulant,  and 

Article  19  secures  to  the  diet  the  right  of  voting  jt  may  ^         externally  as  a  gently  stimulating 


taxes  and  of  fixing  the  number  of  recruits. 

Up  to  the  year  1S48,  the  nobles  M  ere  free  from 
contribution  and  military  service ;  they  occasionally 
gave  subsidies  ;  and  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Article 


liniment 

HUNGER.    Sec  Diomtion. 

HUNINGUE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
of  Haut-lthin,  is  situated  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Rhine,  37  miles  south-south  east  of  the 
town  of  Colmar.    Pop.  about  2000. 

This  place  is  remarkable  as  being  the  centre  of 
the  French  system  of  pisciculture,  or  fish- breeding. 
A  aeries  of  buildings  and  artificial  jtoniU,  covering 
a  space  of  seventy  imperial  acres,  were  erected  in 
1852  —  1854  for  the  breeding  and  acclimatising  of 
foreign  fish.  The  total  coat  was  £10.607.  The 
cx]>cnac  of  carrying  on  the  plan  from  1853  to  1862 
amounted  to  £13,887.  and  the  annual  cost  ia  now 
averaged  at  al>out  £2000.  This  establishment  has 
enabled  the  French  government  to  restock  many  of 
the  barren  rivers  of  France  with  valuable  fish. 
See  Piscicultcrk. 

HUNS  (Lat  Hunni ;  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  Chounoi), 
the  name  of  a  considerable  nation  of  antiquity, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  made  incursions  iijioii  the 
Roman  dominions,  and  which  eventually,  under 
Attila,  the  most  renowned  of  its  leaders,  brought 
the  empires  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  to  the 
verv  verge  of  destruction. 

The  H.  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock  ;  therefore 
akin  "to,  ami  perhaps  to  be  identified  with,  the 
Scythians  and  Turks.  According  to  I)e  Guignes, 
whose  theory  has  been  accepted  by  Gibbon,  the 
H.  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  were  lineally 
descended  from  the  Hiong-non,  whose  ancient  seat 
was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
About  the  year  200  B.C.,  these  people  overran  the 
Chinese  empire,  defeated  the  Chiucse  armies  iu 
numerous  engagements,  and  even  drove  the  Emperor 
Kao-ti  himself  to  an  ignominious  capitulation  and 
treaty.  During  the  reign  of  Vou-ti  (141 — 87  R.  c. ) 
the  power  of  the  H.  was  very  much  broken.  Event- 
ually, they  separated  into  two  distinct  camiie,  one 
of  which,  amounting  to  altout  50,000  families,  went 
southwards,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain itself  iu  its  original  seat.  This,  however,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do ;  and  eventually 
the  most  warlike  and  enterprising  went  west  and 
north-west  in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that 
went  north-west,  a  large  number  established  them- 
selves for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Then 
crossing  this  river,  they  advanced  into  the  territories 
of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  dwelling  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  At  what  jieriod  this  took 
place  is  uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  early  in  the 
4th  century.  The  Alani,  who  had  long  dwelt  in 
these  plains,  resisted  the  incursions  of  the  H.  with 
much  bravery  and  some  effect,  until  at  length  a 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  )»anks 
of  the  Don,  in  which  the  Alan  king  was  slain,  and 
his  army  utterly  routed ;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
survivors  joined  the  invaders. 

The  H.  are  described  as  being  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, almost  black ;  deformed  in  their  appearance, 
of  uhcouth  gesture,  and  shrill  voice.  'They  were 
distinguished,'  says  Gibbon, 'from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses, 
and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head  ; 
and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or 
the  venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin  was 
assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners— that 
the  watches  of  Scythia,  who  for  their  fold  and 
deadly  practices  had  l»een  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits ;  and 
that  the  H.  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable 
conjunction.'  Such  was  the  origin  assigned  to  them 
by  their  enemies  the  (roths,  whom  the  H.  now 
invaded  with  fire  and  sword.  Hermanric,  the  aged 
i  of  the  Goths,  whose  dominions  reached 
!  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  rouse* I  himself  to 
the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  His 


Withimir,  encountered  the  H.  in  a  pitched  battle, 
iu  which  he  was  himself  slain,  and  his  countrymen 
utterly  routed.  These  now  threw  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  in 
376  gave  permission  to  a  great  numUr  of  them 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Roman  arms 
against  further  invasion.  The  H.  now  occupied 
all  the  territories  that  had  lx-en  abandoned  by 
the  Goths ;  and  when  these,  not  long  afterwards, 
revolted  against  Valens,  the  H.  also  crossed  the 
Dauube,  and  joined  their  anus  to  those  of  the 
Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Kotnan  empire. 
In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  H.  were  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  Goths  their  former  enemies. 
Indeed,  we  now  hear  but  little  of  the  II.  during 
the  remainder  of  the  4th  century.  It  U  supjMjseu, 
however,  that  early  iu  the  following  century  they 
were  joined  by  fresh  horde*  of  their  brethren, 
a  circumstance  which  encouraged  them  to  press 
onward  towards  further  conquests.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  they  hail  increased  so 
considerably  in  |>ower,  that  their  sovereign  Hugihu, 
or  Hoas,  was  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  secure  the 
Kotnan  empire  from  further  injury*. 

Kugilas,  dying  in  the  year  434.  was  succeeded  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  H.  by  his  nephews  Attila 
(q.  v.)  anil  Blcda.  With  Attila's  death,  however,  in 
454,  the  power  of  the  H.  was  broken  in  pieces,  A 
few  feeble  sovereigns  Kticcevded  to  him,  but  there 
was  strife  now  everywhere  among  the  several 
nations  that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of  Attila, 
and  the  Huns  especially  never  regained  their  power. 
Many  of  them  took  service  in  the  armies  of  the 
Romans,  and  others  again  joined  fresh  hordes  of 
invaders  from  the  north  and  east,  aiding  them  in 
their  repeated  attacks  ui*>n  the  moribund  Roman 
empire. 

HUNT,  Jambs  Hkxry  Leigh.  i>oet  and  es«.ivist, 
was  born  iu  Loudon,  l".*th  October  1784,  educated 
at  (Thrift's  Hospital,  and  first  attracted  notice  as  a 
writer  of  theatrical  and  literary  criticisms  for  the 
Examiner  new  simper,  which  was  started  in  1805 
by  his  elder  brother  John.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  became  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Examiner.  He  was  a  liltcral  in  jn. lilies  lie  fore 
liberalism  had  tiocome  fashiouable ;  and  for  one  of 
his  articles,  reflecting  on  the  oU'sity  of  the  Prince 


Kegent  -'a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,'  YL 


sailed  him 


lie  was  seutenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  and  to 
undergo  two  years'  imprisonment.  IL  was  happy 
enough  in  his  confinement ;  he  hid  the  prison- 
bars  with  flower*,  and  received  visits  from  Rvron, 
Shelley,  ami  Keat*.  On  his  release,  he  jmbllshed 
The  Stortj  of  Rimini,  which  he  had  written  in  prison, 
and  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the  jKx-ts  of 
the  day.  Foliage,  appeared  in  1818,  and  al«otit 
the  same  time  he  started  the  Indicator,  a  serial 
suggested  by  the  Spectator  and  Taller.  In  182S,  be 
published  Lord  Bi/rvn  and  hi*  Cimtemptrarim,  the 
record  of  a  brief  and  not  very  pleasant  companion- 
ship in  Italy  with  his  lordship,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  Byron's  friends.  In  the  same  year  he 
started  The  Companion,  a  sequel  to  The  Indtrotor, 
both  of  which  were  republished  as  one  book  in 
1834.  In  1833.  he  published  a  collected  edition  of 
his  poetical  works.  In  1834.  he  started  the  Lvnrion 
Journal,  which  he  edited  for  two  years.  His 
principal  works,  liesiiles  those  already  mentioned, 
aro — Captain  Su-ord  and  Captain  Prn  |!835); 
Legend  of  Florence  (1840);  The  tier,  a  publication 
similar  tit  77te  Indicator;  The  I'al/rry  (1842);  Sir 
Ralph  Ether,  a  novel  (1844) ;  Imagination  and 
Fane;,  (1844);  Wit  and  Humour  (1840)  ;  Shvin  of 
the  Italian  PoeU,  wi'h  Live,  (1846);  Mm,  Womei, 
and  Book*  (1847);  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mo 
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Hybia  (1848) ;  his  Autobioymphy  (1850);  The  RAi- 
gion  of  the  Heart  (1853);  and  The  Old  <  ourt  Suhtrt, 
(185/5).  In  1847  ho  received  from  the  crown  a 
pension  of  £200.  He  died  at  High  gate,  August  28, 
1859.  A  selection  from  his  Letter*  and  Corret/Mind- 
enrr  was  published  by  bin  eon,  Mr  Thornton  Hunt, 
in  1S62. 

H.'a  reputation  rests  upon  hi*  poems  and  essays. 
The  Story  of  Rimini  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
finest  narrative  which  has  appeared  since  linden, 
and  his  Palfrey  is  delightful  from  its  good  spirits 
and  bright  sunny  glimpses  of  landscape  and  char- 
acter. As  an  essayist,  he  is  always  cheerful  and 
fanciful,  and  he  looks  determinedly  at  the  bright 
side  of  things.  The  sky  may  be  gloomy,  but  if 
there  is  a  bit  of  bine  in  it,  he,  with  an  admirable 
practical  tihiliwophy,  constantly  turns  his  eye  to 
that  He  delights  to  wreath  the  porch  of  the  human 
dwelling  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.  Among  his 
poems  are  to  be  found  several  translations,  which 
are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  jwwsess.  He 
transients  the  wine  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  England, 
and  its  colour  and  flavour  are  rather  improved  than 
otherwise  by  the  voyage. 

HUNT.  William  Holm  as,  a  celebrated  English 
painter  of  the  present  day.  was  bom  in  London  in 
1827,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  eutitled  '  Hark !' 
in  18-ki.  During  the  next  few  years,  hi*  n  potation 
steadily  advanced  ;  but  while  the  young  artist  was 
winning  fame,  he  was  at  the  same  time  becoming 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  ami 
practices  that  ruled  his  art,  and  along  with  Millais, 
Rosvtti,  and  other  young  painters  who  shared  his 
convictions,  he  commenced  a  new  style  of  treat- 
ment, known  as  the  Pre-Kttofnieli'e.  This  term 
was  originated  by  H.  ami  h:s  friends,  and  was 
employed  by  them  to  indicate  their  predilection 
for  the  painters  who  lived  liefore  Raphael,  such  as 
Giotto  and  Fra-Angelico,  but  did  not  at  all  imply 
that  they  meant  to  take  the  productions  of  these 
masters  as  technical  models.  It  was  Itecause  of 
their  truthfulness  and  earnest  simplicity  that  they 
professed  to  admire  the  antique  fathers  of  Italian 
art.  The  first  of  H.'s  works  that  shewed  the  new 
influence,  was  his  '  Converted  British  Family  shelter- 
ing a  Christian  Missionary  from  the  Penwrution  of 
the  Druids'  (18501.  .Since  then  he  has  produced, 
among  others,  '  Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia  from 
Proteus,'  '  The  Hireling  Shepherd,'  '  Our  English 
Coasts.'  'The  Awakened  Conscience,'  'The  Light  of 
the  World,'  '  The  Scape  Goat,'  and  '  Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,'  Of  these,  the  last 
three  are  unquestionably  H.  s  greatest ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  people,  who  neither  understand,  nor  care  to 
uiiderstand  the  vtxn'a  qtumlio  of  Pre  Raphael  itism, 
have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  tenderness, 
puntv,  strcngtli,  and  truth  of  religious  sentiment 
by  which  they  are  inspired. 

HUNT,  William,  an  eminent  English  painter  in 
water  colours,  was  born  in  London  in  1790.  He- 
ranks  very  high  in  his  profession,  no  less  an 
authority  "than  Mr  Ruskin  pronouncing  him  to  he 
among  the  greatest  colourists  of  the  English  school. 
His  subjects  are  very  simple  '  Peaches  ami  Grapes.' 
4  Old  Pollard,'  '  Basket  of  Plums.'  4  Roses,'  •  Wild 
Flowers,'  4  Trampers  at  Home,'  '  A  Farmhou.se 
Beauty,'  4  Fast  Asleep,'  Ac.  but  they  arc  conceived 
in  a  finely  poetical  spirit,  and  present  the  i>erfection 
of  finish. 

HUNTER,  John,  the  greatest  name  in  the 
combined  character  of  physiologist  and  surgeon 
that  the  whole  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish, 
was  born  at  I>ong  Calderwood,  in  Lanarkshire, 


One  of  his  sisters,  Dorothea,  was  married 

to  Dr  James  Bad  lie.  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Matthew  Baillie  (q.  v.),  and  Joanna  BaiUie  (q.  v.). 
The  fact  that  his  father  died  when  H.  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  probability  that  he  was 
over-indulged  by  his  mother,  explain  how,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  could  simply  read  and  write, 
and  Was  ignorant  of  every  language  besides  his 
own.  The  fame  of  his  brother  William's  success 
as  an  anatomical  lecturer,  made  H.  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  same  profession,  and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
assistant  in  the  dissecting-room.  His  progress  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the 
second  session  he  was  able  to  undertake  the 
directing  of  the  pupils  in  their  dissections.  He 
studied  surgery  under  Cheselden  (the  celebrated 
ltthotomist),  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1749  and  1750;  and  subsequently 
under  Pott. 

In  1753.  H.  entered  as  a  gentleman  ci  inmoner  at 
St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford;  but  finally  deciding  on 
confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  he 
entered  St  George's  Hospital  as  surgeon's-pnpil  in 
1754,  and  two  years  afterwards  served  the  office  of 
house-surgeon.  In  the  course  of  this  year  (1754), 
H.  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  the 
anatomical  school.  After  ten  years'  hard  work  in 
the  dissecting-room,  his  health  liegan  to  give  way, 
and  in  1759  he  wns  strongly  advised  to  seek  a  more 
southerly  climate.  With  this  view  he  applied  for 
an  appointment  in  the  army,  was  immediately  made 
statf-surgeon,  and  sent  out  to  Belleisle,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Peninsula;  but  in  1703,  |»ence  having 
been  proclaimed,  he  returned  home,  permanently 
settled  in  London,  and  with  nothing  but  bis  half- 
pay  and  his  own  talents  to  support  him  started 
as  a  pure  surgeon.  For  a  while  he  had  not  a 
great  practice,  and  consequently  devoted  much 
tune  and  money  to  comjiarative  anatomy.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  l>odiea  of 
animals  that  died  in  the  Tower,  and  in  travelling 
menageries ;  and  in  order  conveniently  to  carry 
on  bis  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  he 

GirchatHsl   a   piece   of   ground   at  Earl's  Court, 
romptou.  when-  he  built  a  small  house,  in  which 
he  made  most  of  his  researches.    Iu  1707.  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  surgeon  to  St  George's 
Hospital.    This  appointment  led  to  an  increase  of 
'  his  practice,  and  enabled  him  to  take  pupils,  each 
■  of  whom  jwid  him  .TOO  guineas.    Jenner  (q.  v.)  was 
,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  and  always  AjNiIce  of  his 
;  old  master  in  terms  of  regard  and  affection.  In 
J  1771,  he  married  Miss  Home,  sister  of  Mr  (after- 
i  wards  Sir  Everard)  Hume.*    His  practice  at  this 
j  time  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  his  income  never 
I  reached  £1000  a  year  until  1774.     In  1773,  he 
ha<l  the  first  attack  of  a  disease  (uivjinn  /retorts) 
i  which  ultimately  pro  veil  fatal.     In  i77G,  h^  was 
appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1783,  he  determined  to  build  a  museum.  The 
building,  which  was  completed  in  17*»5,  consisted 
of  an  upper  room  for  the  reception  of  his  collection, 
52  feet  long  by  28  wide,  under  which  were  a  lecture- 
room,  and  auothcr  room  which  became  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Lvceum  Medicum,  a  society  estab- 
lished by  H.  ami  Fordyce.  It  was  iu  I>ecember  of 
that  year  that  he  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion his  famous  opcrntion  for  the  cure  of  aneurism— 
that  of  simply  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from 


i  1728,  and  was  the  vonngest  of  ten  children. 

William,  claims  a  separate 


One  of  his  brothers, 


*  Mrs  Hunter  bad  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  the 
I  author  of  several  popular  songs.     My  Mother  bid* 

me  bind  my  Hair  is  one  of  hers,  and  wi 
-  an  air  of  Plcyddl'a. 
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the  tumour,  and  between  it  and  the  heart,  thus 
introducing  into  surgery  an  improvement  which  has 
been  more  fruitful  in  importaut  results  than  any 
since  Ambrose  Part's  application  of  ligatures  to 
divided  arteries.  In  1786, 1L  was  appointed  deputy- 
surgeon-general  to  the  army ;  in  1787,  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
now  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  the  younger 
surgeons,  as  the  head  of  his  profession  ;  but  most 
of  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as  little 
better  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast.  He 
died  16th  Octoter  1793,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  from  whence 
his  remains  were  removed,  in  1860,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  suitable  tablet  to  his  memory  has 
l>een  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  H.'s  extreme  diligence, 
by  the  fact  that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time 
of  his  death  10,5(53  specimens  and  preparations 
illustrative  of  human  and  comjwrative  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  natural  history.  He  died 
in  comparative  poverty,  and  his  collection  waa  pur- 
chased, two  years  after  his  death,  by  government  for 
4*1 5,000,  and  was  presented  to  the 'Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  l>y  whom  it  has  been  much  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  contributed  to 
the  Transartioni  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned 
societies,  he  published  the  following  independent 
works:  A  Treatite  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Teeth  (part  i.  1771 ;  partii.  1778) ;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Dis-nsr  (1786) ;  Oliservntuins  on  C'-rtnin 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy  (1786) ;  and  A  Treatise 
on  the  RU»mI,  Inflammation,  ami  Gunshot  Wounds 
(published  in  171*4).  Mr  Palmer,  with  the  literary 
assistance  of  several  eminent  surgical  friends,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edition  of  The  Works  of  John 
Hunter,  F.R.S..  irith  Note*,  in  4  volumes,  in  1835. 
To  this  is  prefixed  The  Life  of  Jo/tn  Hunter,  F.Jt.S., 

St  Drewry  Otley,  from  which  moat  of  the  materials 
this  sketch  liave  been  taken. 
HUNTKR,  William,  M.D.,  the  elder  brother 
of  John  Hunter,  waa  l>orn  at  Ixmg  Calderwood, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  in  1718,  and 
died  in  London  in  1783.  After  studying  for  five 
sessions  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church,  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  phvsic.  He  passed  the 
winter  session  1740  1741  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1741  arrived  in  London,  where  he  resided 
with  Dr  James  Douglas,  the  well-known  anatomist 
and  obstetric  physician,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  assisting  in  dissections,  and  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son.  H.  was  then  entered  as  a 
surgeon's  pupil  of  St  George's  Hospital,  and  as 
a  dissecting  pupil  of  Dr  Frank  Nicholls,  who  was 
then  teaching  anatomy  with  great  success.  To 
teach  anatomy  was  now  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  in  1746  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred. 
A  society  of  naval  surgeons  had  for  several  years 
engaged  "Mr  Sharpe  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  ojierations  of  surgery,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion, H.  received  the  appointment.  He  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  society  requested  him 
to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy.  In  1747,  H.  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  practised  both 
surgery  and  midwifery,  but  he  gradually  confined 
himself  to  the  latter  lino  of  practice.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons-accoucheur  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  1748,  and  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  1749. 

In  1762,  H.  was  consulted  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  phvsician- 
extraorditiary  to  her  majesty.     In  1767,  H.  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
IN 


following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1770,  he  removed  to  Great 
Windmill  Street,  where  he  had  built  a  house,  in 
connection  with  which  were  a  roomy  amphitheatre 
for  lectures,  a  dissecting-rmun,  and  a  magnificent 
room  which  was  to  form  his  museum,  which  con- 
sisted of  anatomical  preparations  executed  by  him- 
self and  his  pupils,  purchases  from  other  museums, 
also  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  together  with  a  very  rare  cabinet  of  ancieut 
medals  and  coins. 

The  estrangement  which  took  place  lietween  H. 
and  his  brother  continued  till  the  former  was  on 
his  death-bed,  when  his  brother  requested  that  ho 
might  lie  admitted  to  see  him.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  he  continued  to  visit  him  daily,  and  to 
afford  him  professional  assistance,  until  his  death. 
Together  with  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  H.  left 
his  museum  to  Dr  Baillie  for  a  ]>eriod  of  thirty 
years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  Landed  over  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  which  institution  he 
bequeathed  £8000  for  its  maintenance  and  increase. 

H.  excelled  as  a  lecturer  in  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  elegance  of  diction. 
'He  was,  jiorhnps,  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that 
ever  lived.'  He  published  several  important  contri- 
butions to  medicine,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  his  Anatomiml  Hesrrljition  of  the  Human  Gravid 
Ctrru*  and  it*  <  'ontente,  which  did  not  appear  in  its 
]>erfect  form  till  after  his  death. 

HUNTKR,  the  name  of  a  river  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  enters  the  Pacific  75  milea  north  of 
Sydney. 

HUNTING  HORN,  or  BUGLE  HORN,  is  a 
frequent  Waring  in  Heraldry. 
When  adorned  with  rings,  it 
is  said  to  be  garnished.  U 
the  mouth  and  strings  of  the 
instrument  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  horn,  this 
must  be  named  iu  blazon. 

HUNTINGDON,  a 
market  town  nnd  pari  in  men  t- 
ary  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
20  miles  west-north-west  of 
Cambridge,  and  GO  miles  north  of  London, 
the  most  interesting  buildings  is  the  house 


Hunting  Horn. 


Among 
f  Oliver 

Cromwell,  still  called  Cromwell  House.  H.  contains 
numerous  schools,  among  which  is  the  grammar- 
school,  with  an  endowment  of  £100  a  year,  and  two 
exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University.  Manufac- 
tures of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  a  trade  in  wool  and 
corn,  are  here  carried  on.  Pop.  in  1861,  of  municipal 
borough,  3810  ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  6254. 

HUNTINGDON,  Selina,  Corvnaw  op.  cele- 
brated in  the  religious  history  of  the  ISth  c.,  was 
the  second  of  three  daughters  and  coheiresses 
of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl  Fcrrar?,  and 
was  born  August  24,  17<>7.  She  married,  in 
1728,  Theophilus,  «>th  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  very 
pious  nobleman,  and  became  a  widow  in  Ortol*r 
1746.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  the  founder  of  which  sect  was  the 
famous  George  Whitcfield,  she  made  that  eminent 
preacher  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  assumed  a  leader- 
ship among  his  followers,  who  came  to  l>o  known 
aa  4  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection.'  On 
Whitetield's  death  in  1770.  she  was  appointed  by 
his  will  sole  proprietrix  of  all  his  possessions  in  the 
province  of  Georgia,  on  which  she  immediately  set 
about  organising  a  mission  to  North  America.  Her 
labours  at  home  increased  with  her  years.    For  the 
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of  ministers,  she  established  and  main- 
tained a  college  at  Treveoea,  in  Wale* ;  removed,  in 
1792.  to  Cheahunt,  Herts;  and  built,  or  became 
possessed  of,  numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  principal  one  being  at  Bath.  She 
likewise  expended  large  sums  in  the  support  of 
young  men  trained  to  itinerant  preaching,  as  well 
as  in  private  charity.  But  with  all  her  excellences, 
she  was  not  indis|>o8ed  to  play  the  part  of  a  female 
pojie,  and  had  quite  a  passion  for  carrying  her 
point  She  died  June  17,  1791.  By  her  will,  dated 
January  11,  179(1,  she  created  a  trust,  bequeathing 
her  chapels  to  four  {icrsous,  of  whom  Laxly  Anne 
Erskine,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  one, 
for  their  care  and  management  after  her  death, 
when  the  number  amounted  to  64.  Most  of  them 
have  become,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Congregational  or  Independent  body. 
In  1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  this 
connection  in  England  and  Wales. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  a  small  inland  county 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  S.  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  county  of  Northampton.    Area,  219,544 
acres,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  in  arable  or 
pasture  lands.    Pop.  (1861)  64,250.    It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Ouse,  which  flows  north-east  through 
the  south  part  of  the  county ;  and  by  the  Nenc, 
which  skirts  its  northern  boumlary.  In  the  sonthern  ; 
districts  the  surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills  ;  the  1 
northern  portion  of  H.,  however,  is  included  in  the  | 
great  fen-conntry.    The  soil  is  various  ;  clay,  how-  i 
ever,  predominates  generally.    Grain,  with  beans,  | 
rape,  ami  clover  are  the  chief  croj«s.    The  county ; 
returns  two  mcmljers  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county  of  H.  was  traversed  by  two  Roman  \ 
roads,  and  Roman  remains,  as  coins,  pottery,  *c,  I 
have  been  found. 

HU'NTLY.  a  small  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-west  of  Aberdeeu- 
shire,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bogie  and  the 
Deverun,  20  miles  south •soujh- west  of  Banff.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Huntly  Castle.  Pop. 
(1861)  .1448. 

H  U  N  TSVILLE,  a  village  in  Northern  Alabama, 
on  the  Memphis  ami  Charleston  Railway,  United 
States  of  America,  1(1  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  has  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  a 
large  trade  in  cotton  and  imported  goods  with  the 
surroundiug  country.    Pop.  about  5000. 

HUNYADY,  Jasos  (ring.  John),  governor  of 
Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
H.'s  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  most 
accredited  legend  being  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismuod  by  a  WaUachian  lady.  H. 
and  his  descendants  had  in  their  escutcheon  a 
raven — comis — hence  the  designation  of  Corvinus. 
We  find  H.  as  Ban  of  a  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  distinguishing  himself  against  the  Turks, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom  During  the  period  1437—1456,  H. 
was  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not  only  against 
external  foes,  but  also  against  the  lawless  attempts 
of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  renown  of  H.'s  arms, 
that,  after  the  campaign  of  1444,  the  Turks  were 
glad  to  obtain  an  armistice  of  ten  years.  The 
vacillating  Vladislas  I.  allowed  himself  to  lie 
induced  by  the  papal  legate,  Julian  Cncsarini,  to 
break  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  keep.  H.  was 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Varna,  1444 ;  the 
king  perished  in  the  fight,  as  also  the  cardinal- 
legate  ;  H  was  captured  during  his  flight  by  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  but  upon  a  declaration  that 
the  whole  of  Hungary  would  rise  to  deliver  the 


noble  prisoner,  was  safely  escorted  to  the 
and  there  set  free.  During  the  minority  of 
Ladislaus  V.  (son  of  Vladislas  I.),  H.  was  elected 
by  the  nation  to  bo  governor  of  Hungary.  The 
battle  of  Rig6magu  (1447).  one  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought,  was  lost  through  the  treason  "f  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  H.  had  once  more  to  go 
through  a  short  captivity.  But  the  most  splendid 
of  his  deeds  was  the  Btorming  of  Belgrade,  where 
the  monk,  John  Capistran,  carrying  the  holy  cross, 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  warriors  to 
such  a  height,  that  a  most  complete  victory  brought 
that  fortress  again  into  the  possession  of  the 
Hungarians.  Shortly  afterwards  dysentery  broke 
out  in  the  camp,  and  H.,  the  great  Christian  hero, 
after  a  short  illness,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Capistran,  seventy  years  old,  followed  his  friend 
into  the  grave  two  moutlis  later.  H  left  two  sons, 
Ladislaus  and  Mathias  (q.  v.)— the  former  of  whom 
was  treacherously  imprisoned,  and  beheaded  at 
Buda,  by  the  very  prince  whom  his  father  had  so 
faithfully  served,  Ladislaus  V. ;  the  latter  was  given 
in  charge  to  George  Podiebrad  (q.  v.)  of  Bohemia. 

HUPE'H,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
reputed  the  most  fertile.  The  great  river  Yangtae 
flows  through  the  south  of  the  province,  where 
it  receives  tributaries  with  various  lakes  on  either 
side,  nearly  doubling  its  volume  of  water.  Area, 
70,450  ;  population,  27,370,098.  Wuchang  is  its 
capital 


HU'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
EuphorfAacea,  II.  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America,  is  a  tree  abounding 
in  a  very  acrid  milky  juice ;  with  stalked,  heart- 
shaped,  acuminate,  leathery  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
a  woody  ca|wule,  of  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple, 
very  much  flattened,  formed  of  12—15  each 
containing  a  large  seed,  surrounding  a  common  axis, 
which  separate  with  great  elastic  force.  Before  the 
use  of  blotting-paper  became  general,  the  capsule 
was  generally  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sand- 
box— whence  the  tree  is  called  Sand-box  Trkb — 
for  powdering  letters  with  fine  sand ;  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bind  it  with  a  hoop  of  iron,  as 
even  after  being  used  for  years,  it  would  sometimes 
burst  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol  The  seeds 
are  a  violent  drastic  purgative. 

HURD,  RicnARt),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Congreve,  in  StaffonlsTiire, 
January  13,  1720,  and  studied  at  Cambridge 
University,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1742. 
In  1749,  appeared  his  first  notable  production, 
Commentam  on  Horaces  Ars  Portico.  In  1750, 
through    Warburton's  recommendation,    he  was 

3>pointed  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  and 
timatcly  ro«e  to  lie  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  Ho  died  May  28,  1808.  His  principal 
works  are — Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  The 
Golden  Age  of  Etisafieth  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
English  Government  (1759);  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance  (1762)  ;  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772).  Hallam  says  of  H,  that  he  'has  perhaps 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  this  country, 
aimed  at  philosophical  criticism,' — Literary  History 
of  Europe,  4th  edit.  Lond.  1854,  iiL  475. 

HU'RDLES,  in  military  affairs,  consist  of  straight 
flat  rectangles  of  strong  wicker-work,  about  6  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  9  inches  high.  They  are  useful  in 
many  ways,  both  in  mditary  and  civd  life,  either 
as  fencing,  as  barriers,  or  in  fortification,  in  the 
construction  of  hurdle  batUries.  These  last  were  the 
invention  of  Sir  Wdliam  Congreve.  who  devised 
them  as  the  speediest  means  of  throwing  up  earth- 
works :  three  hurdles  aru  fastened  at  their  ends  in 
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the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  central  space  is  filled 
in  a  short  time  with  earth.  These  triangles  can 
be  constructed  to  any  ground-plan,  and  with  their 


Hurdle-weaving. 


aid,  a  body  of  soldiers  can  entrench  themselves  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  hurdle  is  composed  of  wattles 
interwoven  (as  shewn  in  the  diagram)  round  stakes 
or  pickets,  the  latter  during  the  manufacture  being 
fixed  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground. 

HURDWA'R,  perhaps  the  most  famous  spot  on 
the  Ganges,  stands  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  river  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the 
sub-Himalaya  into  the  plain b  of  Hindustan.  From 
its  position  on  the  sacred  strcam.it  attracts  immense 
numl>ers  of  pilgrims  for  the  purposes  of  ablution. 
The  orthodox  season  comprises  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April— a  great  fair  at  the 
same  time  engrafting  commerce  on  religion.  In 
ordinary  years,  the  attendance  amounts  to  200,(100 
or  300,1)00 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  every  twelfth 
year,  the  latest  having  occurred  in  1856,  the  visitors, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  festival, 
are  stated  to  average  about  2,000,000.  The  place 
is  1024  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat  29"  57'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  14'  E. 

HURDY-GURDY,  a  very  old  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  stringed  kind,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Leyer,  or  Baurenleyer,  spread  from  it*  native 
country,  Germany,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The 
Hurdy-gurdy  consists  of  a  fiat,  oval-shaped  sounding- 
board,  over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  with  a 
back  or  Iwttom  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  These 
are  lwund  together  by  tolerably  deep  sides,  or  ribs. 
On  one  side  are  from  ten  to  twelve  linger- keys,  for 
shortening  the  sounding  lengths  of  the  strings  when 
required.  There  are  four  strings,  of  gut,  which  are 
put  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  being  rubbed  by  the 
edge  of  a  small  wooden  wheel  charged  with  rosin,  and 
turned  by  a  handle.  Two  of  the  Btrings  are  tuned  in 
unison  as  a  key-note,  or  one  of  them  a  fifth  above  ; 
they  are  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  keys,  and  form  a 
sort  of  drone-bass.  The  other  two  strings  are  acted 
on  by  the  keys,  and  produce  a  diatonic  scale  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  notes.  The  Hurdy-gurdy  is  only  | 
suited  to  simple  music,  and  was  used  for  such  as 
ha«l  many  repetitions.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness 
rendered  it,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  instrument 
among  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  instrument 
is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  Savoyard 
boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

HU  RON,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  the  St 
Lawrenoe,  has  Superior  and  Michigan  above  and 
IVie  and  Ontario  below  it  It  separates  Upper 
Canada  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  extends  in 
N.  lat  from  43"  to  46*  20',  and  in  W.  long,  from  79' 
to  85°,  and  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about 
20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  584  feet  aliove 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  depth  about  1000  feet 
Its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and 
purity,  whence  the  lake  received  from  the  French 
traders  the  name  of  Mkr  Dolce,  or  Fnsh  Sea. 
This  vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  contain  3000 
islands,  one  of  them,  the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Island,  running  parallel  to  almost  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast  which  is  one  continuous 
mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

HURRA'H,  a  shout  of  encouragement  and 
applause,  peculiar  to  the  English  It  serves  also 
as  a  war-cry.  As  an  engagement  at  sea  commences, 


the  crews  of  the  English  vessels  send  up  deafening 
hurrahs  ;  in  a  charge  on  shore,  English  soldiers 
hurrah  as  they  rush  ujmn  the  enemy.  There  is 
something  strangely  exciting  in  this  simple  sound, 
and  the  combatants  work  themselves,  as  they  shout, 
into  a  frenzied  forgetfulness  of  danger. 

HU  RRICANE.   See  Storms  and  Winds. 

HURST,  a  charge  in  Heraldry  representing  a 
small  group  of  trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount 
in  base. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  are  the  correct  legal 
as  well  as  jwpular  terms  to  denote  two  persona 
married  to  each  other.  The  modes  of  contracting 
marriage,  with  the  accompanying  coreraouie*,  and 
the  impediments  to  marriage,  will  1*  more  properly 
described  under  the  head  of  Marriage  fq.  v.),  and 
the  mode  of  dissolving  the  marriage  has  been  already 
partly  descrilied  under  Divorce  (q.  v.).  The  effects 
of  marriage  on  the  parties,  and  upon  their  property, 
will  here  be  described,  for  which  purpose  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  will  be  assmm*!  to  have 
been  duly  Constituted.  And  as  the  effect  is  not 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  agrvc  in  thia 
respect,  will  first  lie  stated,  and  afterwards  those 
of  Scotland  separately. 

The  effect  of  marriage  in  England  and  Ireland 
may  be  viewed  under  two  heads— first  as  regards 
the  |H,-rsons  and  the  personal  rights  of  the  married 
persons ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  their  property. 
1.  As  to  the  person.  So  far  as  regards  the  person 
of  the  husband,  he  remains  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  before  marriage.  He  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  enter  into  contracts,  and  bind  himself  as 
fully  after  as  before  marriage,  and  he  can  even 
make  a  will,  and  bequeath  all  his  jwoperty  to 
strangers,  regardless  of  the  wife.  As  regards  the 
person  and  personal  rights  of  the  wife,  however, 
there  is  a  material  difference.  Her  person  is  said  to 
be  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  for  many 
purpoees  they  are  treated  as  one  person  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  the  wife 
is  under  many  disabilities.  She  cannot  enter  into 
contracts  in  her  own  name,  and  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  business  Bhe  cannot  be  treated  with 
as  apart  from  her  husband.  Even  the  personal 
property  she  had  before  marriage,  unless  settled 
upon  her  by  some  settlement  made  before  the 
marriage,  becomes  her  husband's  absolutely,  and 
he  can  squander  it  at  will.  The  principal  thing 
which  the  wife  can  do  in  the  way  of  entering  into 
contracts  after  marriage,  is  to  order  goods  and 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  herself  and  family  and 
for  household  use ;  but  this  she  does  not  in  her 
own  right  but  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  husband, 
who  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  her  an  implied 
authority  to  that  effect,  and  therefore  the  wife, 
when  ordering  goods,  does  not  in  any  way  bind 
herself,  but  merely  her  husband.  As,  however, 
this  power  is  often  abused  by  extravagant  wiv««, 
the  law  qualifies  the  power  in  this  way,  that  the 
goods  and  necessaries  so  ordered  must  be  reasonable, 
and  suited  to  the  rank  and  position  in  life  of  the 
husband.  If  goods  are  therefore  ordered  which  are 
extravagant,  the  husband  can  repudiate  the  con- 
tract, and  return  them,  but  he  cannot  keep  the 
goods  and  refuse  payment ;  if,  for  example,  he  has 
seen  his  wife  wearing  an  expensive  dress  which 
he  knows  he  did  not  himself  order  or  pav  for,  if 
he  do  not  at  once  repudiate  the  transaction,  and 
return  the  goods,  he  will  be  held  to  have  consented, 
and  approved  of  the  purchase,  and  he  cannot  after- 
wards escape  liability  for  the  price.  This  position 
of  husband  and  wife  is  taken  advantage  ot  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life  by  means  of  the  tally  system. 
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which  U  the  cause  of  much  demoralisation.  The 
tallyman  calls  upon  the  wife  in  the  husband's 
absence,  and  offers  her  goods,  which  are  generally 
in  the  end  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate ;  but 
aa  he  consents  to  take  payment  by  instalments, 
and  as  the  wife  ia  advised  to  pay  them  secretly, 
the  result  is  that  the  husband's  money  is  often 
squandered.  These  transactions  lieing  a  fraud  on 
the  husband,  can  generally  be  checked  if,  at  the 
first  moment  he  oecomes  aware  of  them,  the 
husband  repudiates  them ;  and  a  county  court,  or 
any  other  court,  would  give  him  every  assistance  in 
getting  rid  of  any  liability  so  incurred,  if  he  should 
afterwards  be  sued ;  but  it  generally  happens  that 
the  matter  has  advanced  too  far  before  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  or  he  has  done  something  which  is  construed 
into  an  adoption  of  the  contract ;  or,  what  is 
frequently  the  case,  he  ignorantly  supposes  that  ho 
has  no  remedy. 

The  husband,  being  entire  master  of  his  own 
actions,  has  the  power  to  decide  where  to  live,  and 
the  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  live  with  him  in  the  same 
house.  If  she  refuses  to  do  so,  and  lives  apart  with- 
out just  cause,  he  is  not  bound  to  support  her  even 
with  necessaries.  If,  however,  she  separates  from 
him  for  just  cause,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Though 
the  huslMtnd  is  hound  to  maintain  his  wife,  there  is, 
curiously  enough,  no  direct  means  in  England  of 
enforcing  this  duty.  There  are  circuitous  means 
only.  The  wife,  for  example,  cannot  sue  the  hus- 
band herself,  but  she  has  an  implied  authority  to 
order  necessaries,  and  the  tradesman  so  supplying 
these  can  sue  the  husband  for  the  price.  Hence  it 
is  that  when  a  tradesman  supplies  a  wife,  who  is 
living  apart,  with  neeesxaries,  before  he  can  be  sure 
of  recovering  the  price  from  the  husband,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  wife  has  just  cause  for 
living  separately.  There  are  several  just  causes  for 
her  living  apart.  If  the  husband,  for  example,  treats 
her  with  what  is  deemed  cruelty  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  keeping  a  mistress  in  the  house,  starving 
and  assaulting  her — she  is  entitled  to  leave  him,  and 
she  can  order  necessaries  at  his  expense  from  any 
tradesman  willing  to  supply  her.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  degrees  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage  for  which 
the  wife  has  practically  no  remedy,  and  of  which 
the  law  can  take  no  cognizance  ;  for  the  law  cannot 
remedy  a  tithe  of  the  ills  of  life.  If  the  husband 
have  the  means,  and  yet  refuses  to  support  his  wife, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  wilfully  refuses  to 
work,  being  able  to  do  so,  and  she  lieoomes  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  the  parish  authorities  can  seize 
the  goods  of  the  husband,  if  any,  and  sell  them  for 
her  support;  or  he  may  be  imprisoned  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  aa  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  for  a 
month.  But  in  such  circumstances  the  husband 
more  frequently  desert*  his  wife.  If  he  deserts  her, 
and  leaves  her  destitute,  and  a  charge  upon  the 
parish,  he  may  then  be  treated  under  the  Vagrant 
Act  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  imprisoned  by 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  house  of  correction  for 
three  months.  If  the  desertion  continue  for  a  period 
however  long,  it  is  no  ground  in  England  for  a 
divorce;  but  if  it  is  coupled  with  adultery,  and 
continues  two  years,  it  will  be  so.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  after  a  husband  has  deserted  his  wife, 
•he  maintains  herself  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
acquires  property ;  in  such  a  case,  her  earnings  still 
belong  to  her  husband,  and  may  be  seized  by  him 
or  his  creditors  at  any  moment,  unless  she  obtain,  as 
she  is  entitled  to  do,  an  order  from  a  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  to  protect  this  pro|>erty.  Stats. 
20  and  21  Vict  c.  85,  sect  21 ;  21  and  22  Vict  c 
108,  sect  6,  7,  8. 

As  regards  crimes  committed  by  a  wife,  she  is  in 
general  liable  to  be  punished  for  these-  in  the  same 


way  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  But  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity as  regards  crimes  coram itted  by  the  hustiand 
and  wife  jointly.  If  the  crime  be  treason  or  murder, 
I  both  are  punished  precisely  as  if  they  were  unmar- 
I  ried.  But  in  all  the  lesser  crimes,  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  is,  that  if  the  wife  was  a  party 
to  the  crime,  and  committed  it  in  her  husband  s 
presence,  she  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  have  so 
acted  under  the  compulsion  or  coercion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  is  acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
so  favourable  is  the  law  on  this  ground  to  married 
women  who  commit  crimes,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  it  will  still  be 
presumed  that  the  wife  acted  under  this  marital 
coercion,  and  so  Bhe  escapes  punishment.  Another 
curious  anomaly  arising  from  the  maxim  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  person,  is,  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  convicted  of  stealing  her  husband's  goods.  If 
she  abscond  with  his  property,  however  valuable, 
she  cannot  be  punished.  But  this  rule  is  again 
qualified  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  she  commits 
adultery,  and  afterwards  absconds  with  the  adul- 
terer, both  taking  away  the  husband's  goods,  the 
adulterer  may  l»e  convicted  of  the  larceny,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  is  in  that  case  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment. And  where  the  third  party  has  not  in  view 
any  adultery  with  the  wife,  but  joins  her  in  taking 
away  the  husliand's  goods,  in  many  cases  neither  he 
nor  the  wife  can  l>e  punished  criminally 

Husbands  and  wives  may  be  witnesses  for  or 
against  other  parties  in  all  civil  cases,  L  e.,  actions 
and  suits  relating  to  debts,  contracts,  and  wrongs 
which  are  not  crimes,  and  in  all  inquiries  of  a  civil 
nature.  So  when  tho  husband  is  himself  a  party  in 
a  civil  action,  his  wife  may  lie  compelled  by  the 
opjiosite  party  to  be  a  witness ;  but  in  all  such  cases 
neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  any  communication  made  to  him  or  her  by 
the  other  spouse  during  the  marriage.  As  regards 
all  criminal  proceedings  instituted'  against  either 
husband  or  wife,  the  other  s|K>use  is  neither  com- 
petent nor  can  be  compelled  Id  be  a  witness ;  but 
where  the  husband  and  wife  are  not  the  accused, 
but  the  prosecuting  parties,  then,  inasmuch  as  the 
crown  is  presumed  to  be  the  prosecutor,  and  they 
are  not  parties,  they  may  be  both  witnesses,  subject 
to  the  qualification  as  to  not  being  Im>uiuI  to  dis- 
close communications  made  by  and  to  each  other 
during  marriage.  There  is  an  exception  also  to  the 
rule  that  neither  can  be  a  witness  against  the  other 
in  criminal  proceedings— viz.,  where  the  wife  charges 
her  husband  with  an  assault  or  other  crime  of 
greater  degree  upon  her  jierson,  she  is  in  tliat  case 
only  a  competent  witness  against  him,  for  otherwise 
the  crime  might  go  unpunished.  Moreover,  in  all 
proceedings  instituted  in  consequence  of  adultery  of 
the  husband  or  wife,  neither  of  the  married  |>arties 
is  competent  or  can  lie  compelled  to  be  a  witness. 

2.  As  to  the  property  of  the  married  persons.  As 
regards  the  husband,  he  still  remains  sole  owner 
of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  it ;  and  he  may,  as  already  stated,  by 
will  devise  and  bequeath  it  all  to  strangers,  regard- 
less of  the  wife.  He  can  also  sue  and  lie  sued  as 
before,  irresjiective  of  his  wife.  But  as  regards  the 
wife,  the  case  is  different.  Owing  to  her  inca|>acity 
to  contract  or  even  to  hold  personal  property  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband,  she  can  neither  sue  nor 
be  sued  except  where  she  has  separate  property 
settled  upon  her,  as  afterwards  explained.  If  she 
had  jiersonal  projierty  before  marriage,  the  whole 
—  with  a  few  exceptions—  Wcomes  the  sole  and 
absolute  property  of  the  husband  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  if  there  is  no  marriage  settlement 
debts  which  were  due  to  her  before 
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also  become  af+er  marriage  debts  due  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  cv  *s  to  reduce  them  into  possession,  and 

sue  for  them.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  wife 
never  can  bub  in  her  own  name  for  anything ;  even 
if  she  were  to  earn  money  as  wages  by  her  own 
personal  exertions,  she  cannot  sue  for  them  without 
her  husband  being  joined  as  a  {tarty,  nor  can  she 
even  take  or  sue  for  a  legacy  left  to  her  without  her 
huahand,  unless  it  was  expressly  left  to  her  separate 
use.  The  only  difference  as  regards  the  right  of 
suing  is,  that  where  the  debt  was  due  to  her  before 
marriage,  or  the  money  claimed  has  been  earned  by 
her  during  marriage,  both  she  and  her  huslwnd  may 
sue  for  it,  or  he  alone  must  sue  for  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  but  when  recovered,  it  belongs  to 
him  absolutely.  In  like  manner,  when  the  wife  was 
in  debt  before  her  marriage,  the  husband,  who  in 
effect  marries  her  debts  also,  must  be  sued  jointly 
with  her;  and  so,  if  she  committed  some  wrong,  as 
a  Blander  or  assault,  the  husband  must  be  sued 
jointly  with  her;  but  where  she  merely  ordered 
goods  which  were  supplied  to  the  husband,  he  alone 
is  liable,  and  he  alone  can  be  sued.  When  the  wife 
is  properly  sued  along  with  the  husband,  both  can 
be  imprisoned  if  the  debt  is  not  paid;  but  the  wife 
will  be  immediately  discharged,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  application  to  a  judge,  provided  she  lias 
no  separate  prot»erty  of  her  own  out  of  which  the 
debt  can  be  paid.  The  above  rule  as  to  the  wife's 
personal  property  becoming  the  husband's  absolutely 
after  marriage,  suffers  a  qualification  when  such 
property  consists  not  of  money  or  chattels,  but  of 
what  are  called  chattels  real,  such  as  leases  and 
mortgages.  In  such  a  case,  they  become  so  far  the 
property  of  th?  husband,  that  he  can  sell  them 
during  his  life,  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  on  his  death  they  remain  hers,  while  on 
death  they  become  his.  Again,  where  the  wife's 
personal  estate  before  marriage  consisted  of  mere 
rights  of  action  or  debts  due  to  her,  they  are  so  far 
his  that  he  can  at  any  time  sue  for  them,  and  so 
reduce  them  into  possession,  and  make  them  his 
own  absolutely;  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  if  he  do  not  m«  for  them  in  his  lifetime, 
they  survive  to  the  wife  after  his  d?«th.  As  regards 
the  wife's  real  estate— L  e.,  her  lands  and  h'»ises 
held  in  freehold  —the  husband  does  not  acquire  these 
absolutely  by  the  marriage,  but  he  thereby  becomes 
entitled  to  a  life-estate  in  them.  He  cannot  sell  the 
property,  though  he  may  sell  his  own  life-estate 
in  it  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  real  estate 
still  continues  to  belong  to  the  wife,  she  cannot  sell 
it,  like  an  ordinary  owner,  unless  she  separately 
acknowledges  the  deed  of  sale,  which  is  done  by 
her  going  before  a  commissioner  or  a  judge,  who 
examines  her  in  private,  and  explains  the  nature  of 
the  deed,  and  sees  that  she  understands  its  purport, 
and  that  she  acts  freely,  without  the  coercion  of 
the  husband. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  the  married  parties,  the 
property  is  disjwsed  of  as  follows:  if  the  husband 
dies,  his  will  may,  as  already  stated,  dispose  of  his 
whole  pro|»erty  to  strangers,  irrespective  of  the  wife, 
and  she  may  l>e  left  entirely  destitute  in  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  some  things  his  will  cannot 
take  away  from  her,  as,  for  example,  her  leases, 
mortgages,  c hoses  in  action,  and  her  real  estate. 
To  these  may  lie  added  her  paraphernalia,  which 
consists  of  her  personal  apparel  and  jewels ;  but  even 
these  will  be  taken  by  her  husband's  creditors,  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  If  the  husband  die 
without  a  will,  the  law  is  more  liberal  to  the  widow  : 
she  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  husband's  {tersonal 
estate  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  a  life-interest ; 
•he  is  also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  her  1 


real  estate, 


l  e,, 


husband's 
to  a  life-interest  of  one-third  of 


the  whole  real  estate  which  belonged  to  him.  This 
right  of  dower,  however,  can  in  general  be  defeated 
by  the  husband's  wilL  When  the  wife  dies  before 
the  husband,  ho  becomes  entitled  to  nearly  all 
her  personal  estate,  of  whatever  description,  even 
though  she  left  children  of  the  marriage  ;  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  she  can  in  general  make 
no  will  which  has  any  effect,  if  the  husband 
chooses  to  repudiate  it  As  regards  the  wife's  real 
estate,  if  a  child  has  been  born,  who  might  by 
woaibility  have  inherited  her  real  estate,  then  the 
tusbaiid  has,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  an  estate 
for  life  in  the  whole  of  such  real  estate  ;  but  if  no 
child  has  ever  been  born,  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
wife's  heir-at-law,  or  if  none,  to  the  crown. 

The  common  law  of  England  has  been  often  con- 
sidered, especially  of  late  years,  at  unjust  towards 
women,  in  subjecting  them  too  much  to  the  caprice 
of  their  husbands.  There  are,  however,  several 
ways  of  avoiding  this,  but  they  are  only  available, 
as  will  at  once  be  seen,  to  the  rich.  The  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  the  husband  having 
powers  so  absolute  as  the  law  gives  him,  is  by 
executing  a  marriage  settlement  before  mamage. 
By  means  of  a  settlement,  not  only  all  toe  property 
which  the  wife  has  before  marriage,  but  also  all 
which  she  expects  to  have  during  marriage,  may 
be  settled  upon  her  to  her  smiarate  use,  and  put 
entirely  out  of  the  power  of  ^he  husband.  This 
j  is  done  by  the  agency  of  trustees,  who  hold  and 
manage  her  property  as  ( their  >own,  .kfeepiug  the 
husband  at  arms'  length*  and  yet  she  has  almost 
the  same  power  of  acting  independently  as  if  she 
were  not  married :  she  can  draw  her  rents,  keep 
her  bank-account  enter  into  contractss  and  l*»nd  her 
separate  property,  arid  also  execute  her  will,  as  if 
she  were  a  man.  Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife 
both  settle  their  property  by  the  same  settlement ; 
or  if  the  wife  has  no  projtertv,  the  husband  may 
settle  his  upon  her  in  thtf1  same  way.  She  is  in  that 
case  generally  allowed  A  certain  sum  per  annum  as 
pin-money,  to  8]>end  upon  her  personal  adornment ; 
and  by  menus  of  hvr  trustees,  she  can  sue  her 
husband  for  this  sum,  if  not  punctually  paid, 
times,  by  the  marriage  settlement,  if  the  t 
had  no  money,  the  wife's  money  is  settled  partly 
up^u  him.  so  that  ho  has  a  certain  allowance  pe- 
annum  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  insolvent 
or  bankrupt,  tbc  money  is  not  to/ go  to  his  creditors 
but  to  remain  for  tho  wife's  use.//In  short,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  v»riet|p»f  mutual  arrange- 
ments  which  can  lie  made  by  wrens  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  which  can  always  lu'tigate  snd  provide 
against  tho  possible  hardships  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  interfered  to  prevent  the 
husband  acquiring  so  absolute  an  interest  in  the 
I  wife's  property  as  the  common  law  gives  him.  Thus, 
if  a  legacy  or  other  property  has  l>een  left  to  a  wife, 
I  and  he  has  made  no  other  provision  for  her.  the 
court  will  not  pay  the  sum  to  him  until  he  has 
settled  the  same  upon  her  and  the  children  :  bat 
this  is  only  done  when  the  legacy  or  other  property 
exceeds  i'2tH).  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  a 
person  may,  if  he  uses  proper  phraseology,  bequeath 
a  legacy  to  a  married  woman,  so  that  the  husltand 
shall  not  take  it ;  this  is  done  by  simp] 
the  words  'for  her  sepai  ' 
any  husband.' 

When  a  marriage  is  once  contracted,  the  parties 
cannot  of  themselves,  or  by  any  arrangement  tbey 
can  enter  into,  put  an  end  to  it ;  nothing  can  do  this 
but  a  divorce,  or  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  It 
is  a  delusion  not  uncommon  among  the  working- 
classes,  that  if  one  of  the  parties  runs  away  or 
disappears,  the  marriage  is  at  an  end,  and  the  party 
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left  behind  may,  at  least  after  a  time,  marry  again. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  that  if 
one  of  the  parties  has  not  heard  of  the  other  for 
■even  yearn,  and  haa  reason  to  believe  that  that 
other  is  dead,  the  former  cannot  be  convicted  and 
punished  for  bigamy  in  marrying  again.  But  this 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  escaping  the  usual  punish- 
ment ;  the  second  marriage  only  remains  good  if  the 
Inst  part>  is  really  dead,  or  never  turns  up  again. 
If  at  any  time,  however  remote,  the  party  supposed 
to  be  dead  returns,  the  first  marriage  still  remains 
good,  and  the  second  bigamous  marriage  becomes 
a  nullity,  and  the  obildreu  born  of  it,  if  any,  are 
bastards,  so  that  so  long  as  both  parties  live,  the 
only  way  of  dissolving  the  marriage,  so  as  to  permit 
either  to  marry  again,  is  a  divorce,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  on  certain  grave  grounds.  There  is 
an  intermediate  state,  called  Judicial  Separation 
(q.  v.),  which  can  be  brought  about  for  certain 
grouuils  b'ss  than  what  would  warrant  divorce. 
But  though  a  wife  judicially  separated  may  enter 
into  contracts,  and  is.  as  regards  her  dealings,  much 
the  same  as  an  Unmarried  woman,  she  is  still  a 
wife,  and  cannot  marry  again  ;  and  if  the  parties 
are  living  sejiaratc  by  mutual  agreement,  they  arc 
nevertheless  married,  and  have  most,  though  not 
all,  of  the  rights  of  married  |>crsons. 

ScotUiruI. — The  law  of  husband  and  wife  in  Scot- 
land  as  regards  their  personal  rights  and  disabilities, 
and  the  nrojierty  during  the  marriage,  does  not 
substantially  differ  from  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  the  following  joints  may  Iks  noticed. 
As  regards  their  persons  and  jiersoiial  rights  and 
crimes,  the  law  is  the  same.  It  is  often  said  that 
in  Scotland  the  movable  property  of  both  husband 
and  wife  become  a  kind  of  joint-stock  property, 
called  Goods  in  Communion  (q.  v.) ;  Isit  this  phrase 
has  no  meaning  except  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  the  property  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  As  long  as  the  pirties  live,  the  husband 
is,  as  in  England,  entire  master,  except  that  he 
cannot  on  deathbed  bequeath  more  than  a  share  of 
the  i»ro|>erty  away  from  the  wife.  The  same  rule 
exists  that  the  wife's  movable  property  becomes  the 
husband's,  and  her  heritable  property  remains  her 
own.  subject  to  the  husband's  life-rent.  When  she 
disposes  of  her  heritable  pm[>erty  by  deed,  she  must 
also  judicially  ratify  the  deed  by  going  before  a 
magistrate,  and  acknowledging  that  she  acts  of  her 
own  free  will.  When  the  husband  deserts  her,  the 
wife  may  now  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  obtain  a 
judge's  order  to  protect  her  earnings  and  monies; 
and  when  a  wife  succeeds  to  property,  neither  her 
husband  nor  his  creditors  can  take  this  until  a  reason- 
able provision  has  lieen  made  for  her  out  of  such 
proj>erty.  (Conjugal  Bights  Act,  24  and  25  Vict,  c 
86,  sect  1 — 6,  16.)  A  wife  lias,  in  Scotland,  the  same 
implied  power  to  bind  her  husband  for  necessaries ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  husband  can,  by  a  process  of 
inhibition,  give  a  general  notice  to  tradesmen  not  to 
supply  her  at  his  expense,  and  this  notice  will  be 
binding  on  all  the  Queen's  subjects.  No  such  notice 
in  England  would  have  so  strong  an  effect;  but 
even  in  Scotland  such  a  notice  as  inhibition  does  not 
prevent  the  wife  ordering  necessaries,  if  not  other- 
wise' Mipplied.  A  rich  wife  is  bound,  in  Scotland,  to 
maintain  her  husband  out  of  her  separate  estate  ; 
but  not  so  in  England  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  may  lie  varied  by  an  ante- 
nuptial contract  or  marriage  settlement ;  but  there 
is  leas  necessity  for  it,  for  the  common  law  makes 
a  provision  for  the  wife  in  spite  of  her  husband, 
inasmuch  as  he  cannot  by  will  bequeath  away  from 
ker  more  than  a  third  or  half  of  his  movable 
woperty  respectively,  according  as  there  are  children 


or  no  children.  See  (loops  ix  Commpnion,  Will. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  married  parties  may 
also  execute  a  is>st-uuutial  contract,  which  will  be 
binding  if  the  husband  was  solvent  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  deed ;  but  though  in  England  it  will 
be  in  that  case  valid  both  as  against  wife  and 
chUdren  and  creditors,  yet  in  Scotland  it  wiU  bind 
the  wife  and  children  only  if  they  thereby  get  a 
better  provision  than  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  independently  of  any  deed,  or  at  least  something 
which  they  accept  as  equivalent  And,  as  a  general 
rule,  nothing  can  be  done  after  marriage  by  the 
parties  so  as  to  settle  the  property  on  either  party, 
if  the  effect  is  to  defeat  their  then  creditors.  The 
Scotch  willow's  terce  corresponds  to  the  English 
widow's  dower,  and  the  rule  as  to  the  paraphernalia 
is  not  substantially  different  The  law  as  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  bigamy  is  the  same 
in  Scotland,  though  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
more  liberal  in  Scotland  See  Divorce.  Patcrson's 
Comprndium  of  'English  and  Scotch  Law. 

HU  SBANDRY,  Servant  in,  a  description  of 
agricultural  servant  Such  a  servant  differs  from 
ordinary  domestic  servants  in  this,  that  if  the 
servant  in  husliandry  leave  his  or  her  work  without 
cause,  Ac,  be  or  she  can  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment on  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  jieace. 
This  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HUSKISSON,  William,  an  emineut  English 
statesman,  was  boTfl  .it  Bin  h  MUlMtM,  il  W<*> 
ccstershire,  11th  March  1770,  and  in  17*43  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  He  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  Bastile,  and  as  a  memlier  of  the 
Club  of  178'.),  attracted  attention  by  a  number 
of  s|ieeches  on  subjects  of  }>olitical  economy.  In 
175)2,  he  returned  to  England,  received  a  subor- 
dinate appointment  under  the  Tory  government, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pitt  and 
Canning.  In  175)5,  he  was  selected  by  Dundas,  the 
war  minister,  to  be  first  under-secretary ;  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Morpeth  He  subsequently  held 
several  offices  under  Pitt,  with  whom  he  retired 
in  I  so  I.  and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
18(12,  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1MH,  he  was  returned  for  Liakeard,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  new 
Pitt  cabinet  Ou  Pitt  s  death,  however,  in  1806, 
he  lost  this  office,  but  was  restored  to  it  by 
Mr  Percival  in  1807.  He  sat  for  Harwich,  1807— 
1812;  Chichester,  1812—1823;  and  Liverpool,  1823 
— 1830.  In  1814,  he  was  chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Eorcsts ;  in  1822,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  in  1827,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  ;  and  in  1828,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  But  this  office  he  resigned,  and  retired 
from  the  ministry  the  same  year.  Through  his 
exertions  the  old  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  foreign  countries  were  removed.  Ho 
also  obtained  the  removal  or  reduction  of  many 
import  duties,  considerable  relaxation  of  the  navi- 
gation  laws,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  great 
pioneer  of  free  trade.  He  received  fatal  injuries 
at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  15th  September  1830,  and  died  tho  same 
evening.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published 
in  1831.  Ik»th  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
views  which  they  exhibit,  and  their  fulness  of 
accurate  details,  they  are  interesting  to  the  student 
of  political  economy. 

HUSS,  John,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  tliat  of  Jerome  of  Prague 
(q.  v.),  both  on  account  of  the  work  which  they 
wrought  and  the  death  which  they  suffered,  was 
born  in  1373  at  Hussinecz,  near  Prachaticz,  in  the 
south  of  Bohemia.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 
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Prague,  where  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
branches  of  learning  most  valued  in  that  age,  took 
Ins  degree  i>f  Master  of  Arts  in  ISIH'p,  ami  ln-^an 
to  lecti'Te  publicly  in  1398.     In  140*2,  he  became 

Ereacher  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  Prague,  and 
iboured  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  hii  clerical  functions.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  both  by  the  common  people  and 
by  the  students ;  whilst  as  confessor  to  Queen 
Sophia,  he  obtained  access  to  the  court.  At  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe,  which  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
him.  The  monks  and  clergy  were  of  course  violent 
enemies  to  H.,  as  he  denounced,  with  continually 
increasing  boldness,  their  corruptions.  Archbishop 
SI >inko  burned  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  in  1410,  in 
compliance  with  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  and 
complained  to  the  pope  of  H  as  a  Wickliffite.  Here- 
upon he  was  summoned  to  Home ;  but  he  did  not 
go,  and  the  combined  influence  of  the  people,  the 
court,  and  the  university,  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  remove  a  prohibition  which  lie  had  issued  against 
his  preaching.  But  in  1412,  Pope  John  XXIII. 
having  published  a  bull  of  indulgence  in  order  to  a 
crusade  against  Ladislaus,  the  excommunicated  king 
of  Naples,  whose  kingdom  the  j>ope  claimed  as  a 
papal  fief,  H.  boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the 
whole  procedure  as  unchristian,  whilst  Jerome  of 
Prague  also  stood  forth  to  condemn,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  both  the  bull  and  the  vendors  of  indul- 
gences. An  interdict  against  H  ,  in  1413,  was 
the  consequence.  H.,  however,  apiiealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council  and  to  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  book.  On  the  Church,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  denied  the  unconditional 
supremacy  of  the  ltoman  pontiff.  Thinking  himself 
no  longer  safe  in  Prague,  he  now  retired  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  preached  the  go«|M>l  with 
great  power.  In  1414,  he  went  to  Constance  to 
tne  general  council,  summoned  thither,  indeed,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy,  but  under  the  protection  of  King 
Wenceslaus,  and  having  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  Having  reached  Constance  on 
the  3d  of  November,  he  was,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  apprehended  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  nobles.  His  trial  was 
conducted  with  little  regard  even  to  the  appearance 
of  equity.  On  the  6th  of  July  1415,  thirty-nine 
charges  were  exhibited  against  him,  some  of  which 
he  acknowledged  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  whilst 
others  he  utterly  denied.  Being  required  to  recant 
his  alleged  errors,  he  refused  to  do  so  till  they  should 
be  proved  to  be  errors.  He  and  his  writings  were 
now  condemned  to  the  fire,  and  in  spite  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhine. 

HUSSA'R,  a  light-cavalry  trooper,  dressed  in  a 
loose  jacket,  with  other  articles  of  attire  easy  in  set, 
and  a  fur  cap;  armed  usually  with  a  sabre  and 
pistol  The  idea  of  these  troops,  now  in  every 
army,  came  originally  from  Hungary.  There  are 
13  regiments  of  Hussars  in  the  British  army  (1862 

HU'88ITE8,  the  followers  of  Huss  (q.  v.). 
Honouring  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  as  martyrs, 
they  despised  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the 
Council,  and  took  terrible  revenge  on  the  priests 
and  monks.  The  symbol  of  their  confederacy  was 
the  cup,  the  use  of  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
extended  to  the  laity,  as  James  de  Misa  had  already 
done  with  the  approbation  of  Huss.  In  1417,  King 
Wenceslaus  was  constrained  to  grant  them  the  use 
of  many  churches.   After  his  death,  13th  August 


I  1419,  the  majority  of  the  states  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  brother,  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  who  had 
broken  his  safe-conduct  to  Huss.  And  the  papal 
instructions  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  John  Dominico, 
requiring  him  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Hussites,  an  insurrection  ensued, 
and  the  war  began  which  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Hussite  War.  Convents  and  churches  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  priests  and  monks  were  slain.  The 
Hussites  divided  into  two  |iartiea — the  more  moderate 
known  by  the  name  of  CalLctiue*  (q.  v.),  and  the 
more  extreme  by  that  of  Taborilet  (q.  v.). 

HUSTINGS  (of  doubtful  derivation),  a  place  or 
temporary  platform  where  members  of  parliament 
are  formally  proposed  or  nominated  fur  election. 

HU'SUM,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
province  of  Slcsvig,  and  22  mUes  west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  ship*.  Pop. 
5079,  who  manufacture  leather  and  tobacco,  and 
carry  on  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
wool  and  cattle. 

HUT,  in  army  affairs,  is  a  wooden  structure, 
more  or  less  rough  in  its  details,  for  the  housing  of 
troops.  It  is  substituted  very  often  for  the  tent, 
when  the  sojourn  in  a  camp  or  cantonment  is  likely 
to  Ihj  of  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  through  a 
winter— a  hut,  however  rude,  which  is  wind  and 
water  tight,  being  as  superior  in  comfort  to  a  tent 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  bo 
made  of  almost  any  size,  and  are  sometimes  for  one 
officer ;  at  others,  for  as  many  as  100  men.  The 
principal  hut  encampments  at  present  in  the  United 
j  Kingdom  are  at  Aldershot,  Shorncliffc,  Colchester, 
and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ;  in  British  North 
America,  hut-campe  are  situated  at  intervals  of  a 
day's  march  on  the  route  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Quebec,  and  the  troops  who  made  that  winter- 
march  in  1861-1862,  found  their  shelter  truly 
welcome. 

As  the  hut  is  as  useful  to  the  settler  in  a  wild 
country  as  it  is  to  a  soldier,  we  give  some  of  the 
particulars  of  their  manufacture  in  different  forma. 
Huts  are  of  four  sorts :  1.  The  log  hut ;  2.  The 
framed  hut ;  3.  The        hut  (of  tempered  clay). 

The  log  hut  is  formed  of  rough  logs  or  trunks 
of  trees,  laid  crosswise  in  tiers  to  the  required 
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height,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  angles  lieing  formed,  as 
in  fig.  2,  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the  log, 
about  one-third  of  its  diameter  in  depth,  and  a 


souty.    The  i 
water-tight 
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by  a  stuffing  of  clay,  wattles,  sallows,  or  small 
bundles  of  twigs.  Within,  the  joints  should  be 
with  laths,  or  the  whole  interior  may  be 
boarded  with  inch -planks,  if  such 
are  attainable.  The  roof  should  be 
■upjiorted  by  a  scantling  (see 
Roof),  and  may  consist  of  over- 
lapping boards,  or  l>oards  laid  flush 
and  shingled,  or  laths  and  shingles, 
or  even  birch-bark  alone.  The 
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door  is  usually  ledged,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
windows,  with  glazed  sashes  and  shutters.  These 
should  bo  made  by  regular  carpenters,  and  taken 
to  the  place  of  building  ready  for  use.  A  hut 
thus  formed  makes  a  snug  habitation,  and  will  last 
for  many  years ;  exclusive  of  the  sashes,  two  men 
can  erect,  in  about  a  week,  a  hut  of  rough  logs 
which  shall  be  sufficiently  large  for  their  residence 
—that  is,  with  an  interior  area  of  about  15  feet  by 
10  feet 

When  circumstances  permit,  the  logs  are  occa- 
sionally squared,  which  enables  them  to  be  fitted 
more  accurately  to  each  other,  and  adds,  of  course, 
to  the  solidity  and  finish  of  the  whole  structure,  as 
well  as  to  its  durability.  In  this  case,  the  corner 
logs,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  are  joined  by  a 
dove-tail,  or  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  to  an 
an  jjle  of  45°. 

The  /ranted  hut  has  the  advantage  over  the  log 
hut  of  allowing  more  exactness  of  finish,  ami  from 
its  lightuess  and  portability  bong  easily  transported 
to  any  place  where  logs  for  hut-building  might  not 
be  forthcoming.  It  consists  of  a  strong  frame- 
work of  squared  wood,  properly  fitted  together,  and 
covered  with  overlapping  planks  or  weather-boards. 
The  side  of  a  framed  hut  is  shewn  in  tig.  3.  The 
pieces  should  be  sawn  to  the  proper  size,  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  numbered ;  then  packed  together 
in  small  compass  for  conveyance  to  the  intended 
site,  where  the  structure  can  soon  be  erected.  No 
one  piece  need  exceed  11  feet  in  length.  6  inches 
in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in  depth.  The  uprights 
should  not  be  more  than  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  should  be  firmly  held  by  diagonal  tie- 
rods,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  first  step  is  to 
carefully  level  the  ground  on  which  the  hut  is  to 
stand,  and  if  a  dwarf-wall  of  stone  or  brick,  8  or 


of  a  framed  Hut. 


10  inches  high,  can  be  built  round,  so  much  the 
better.  On  this  ground  or  wall  a  rectangular 
frame  of  thick  wood  (say  6  inches  by  3)  must 
be  laid  as  a  basis  for  the  framework  ;  on  this 
latter  the  uprights  are  placed,  the  binding  tie-rods 
fixed,  and  the  cap-sill,  corresponding  to  the  frame 
below,  placed  above  all,  every  joint  being  carefully 
mortised  and  tenoned.  The  weather-boards  can  now 
be  nailed  on  the  outside,  and  when  the  roof  is  put 
on,  the  hut  is  complete.  The  breadth  should  not, 
for  stability,  exceed  16  feet;  and  when  the  hut  is 
of  any  considerable  length,  cross-beams  should  lie 
thrown  from  side  to  side  at  the  top.  The  roof  should 
be  made  of  ordinary  scantling,  as  described  under 
Roof.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  of  these 
huts,  30  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  10  high,  makes  a 

The  camps  at 


Aldershot  and  the  Curragh  aro  mainly  formed  of 
framed  huts.  Where  extra  warmth  is  desired,  tba 
spaces  between  the  uprights  are  built  up  roughly 
with  bricks,  burned  or  uuburned. 

Pist  huts,  common  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
very  useful  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  well  as  very 
comfortable,  are  walled  with  blocks  of  clayey  earth, 
rammed  with  great  pressure  into  wooden  moulds 
until  they  assume  the  forms  of  stones.  These  are 
laid  one  above  each  other  much  as  stones  them- 
selves would  be  by  a  mason,  aud  the  wall  so  formed 
is  both  durable  and  sightly. 

The  most  critical  operation  for  the  non-profes- 
sional hut- builder  is  roofing.  This  is  usually  of 
thatch,  shingles,  paper,  or  felt,  if  lightness  be  an 
object ;  and  of  stones,  bricks,  or  tiles,  if  the  walla 
be  calculated  to  bear  their  pressure, 

HUTCHKSON,  Francis,  a  distinguished  phil- 
osopher of  last  century,  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1694  He  studied  for  the  church  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  but  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his 
theological  course,  he  was  induced  to  open  a  private 
academy  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  proved  highly 
successful.  In  1 72U,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into 
|  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Ac, 
which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  influential  personages,  such  as  Lord 
Granville,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop King,  Primate  Boulter,  and  others.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1728,  by  his  t'*tay  on  the  Sature 
and  Conduct  of  the  Passion* ,  and  in  the  year  after, 
ho  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in  1747. 
His  largest  and  most  important  work,  A  Syttem  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  was  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutcheaon,  M.D.,  with  a 
Preface  on  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the 
Author,  by  Dr  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  same  university.  As  a  metaphysician,  H.  may 
be  considered  a  pioneer  of  the  so-called  'Scotch 
schooL*  From  the  |>eriod  of  his  lectures,  according 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  may  be  dated  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the  literary 
taste  in  general,  which  marked  that  country  during 
the  last  century,  although,  as  Stewart  acknow- 
ledges and  Hamilton  shews,  traces  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy  ap]>ear  in  earlier  writers.  But  it  is  as  a 
moral  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  metaphysician, 
1L  shines.  His  system  is,  to  a  large  cxteut,  that  of 
Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  more  complete,  coherent,  and 
clearly  illustrated.  H.  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
doctrine,  that  Itenevolence  has  a  selfish  origin.  The 
faculty  by  which  moral  distinctions  are  recognised, 
H.  (after  Shaftesbury)  terms  a  moral  tense.  See 


HUTCHINSON,  Jony,  an  English  theological 
writer,  born  1674  at  Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  left  his  service  to  devote 
himself  to  his  religious  studies,  the  duke  procuring 
for  him  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200  a  year 
from  government.  In  1724,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  a  work  called  Monet'  Princtpia,  in  which  he 
defended  what  he  regarded  as  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
ami  assailed  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  He 
continued  to  publish  a  succession  of  works  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  28th  August  1737.  His 
religious  system  ia  best  exhibited  in  his  ThoiighU 
concerning  Religion.  The  leading  principle  of  it  is, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  elements  not 
only  of  true  religion,  but  of  all  rational  philosophy, 
which,  however,  was  to  be  derived  only  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  it,  for  that  purpose,  was  sub- 
jected to  strange  critical  or  rather  fanciful  ] 
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His  work*  at  one  time  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. His  followers  were  called  Hitchinsoniasu, 
and  among  them — strange  as  it  may  m-em — were 
persons  of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
of  American  celebrity,  emigrated  from  Lincolnaliire, 
England,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Living 
in  a  community  prone  to  religious  excitement,  she 
claimed  to  be  a  medium  of  divine  revelations,  and 
held  meetings  for  women,  in  which  she  held  forth 
Antinomian  doctrines.  Great  controversies  arose, 
and  a  synod  was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were 
condemued,  and  she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 
She  and  her  friends  now  obtained  from  the  chief  of 
the  Narragansetts  liberty  to  reside  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  set  up  a  community  ou  the  highly  com- 
mendable principle,  that  no  one  was  to  be  '  accounted 
a  delinquent  for  doctrine.'  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  (who  shared  her  opinion*),  she  removed  to 
a  Dutch  settlement,  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
where,  in  1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  15 
persons  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and 
all  but  one  daughter  barbarously  murdered. 

HUTTKN.  Ui.Rlcn  vos,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  born  at  the  family  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  April  1488. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in 
the  monastery  at  Fulda ;  but  disliking  this  mode  of 
life,  he  fled  to  Erfurt  in  1504,  where  he  associated 
with  scholars  aud  poets.  He  then  lived  at  various 
places  in  Northern  Germany  till  aliout  1512,  when  he 
went  to  Pavia  to  study  law.  After  passing  several 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  publications,  especially 
those  concerning  the  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the 
Dominican  Hoogstraten,  in  Cologne,  in  which  he 
came  to  the  support  of  Reuchlin,  and  displayed  no 
small  learning  and  great  jiower  of  satire.  He 
again  went  to  Italy  in  1515,  to  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1517.  He  was  crowned  with  the  poet's  laurel 
crown  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the 
same  year  he  edited  a  work  of  Laureutius  Valla, 
found  in  a  convent,  De  FaUd  Oredild  et  Fmaititd 
Donatione  Constanlini  Magni,  and  in  1518  accom- 
panied Albert,  Archbishop  of  MenU,  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  where  Luther  had  his  famous  con- 
ference with  Cajetan.  Subsequently,  he  established 
a  email  printing- press  of  his  own,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing  and  disseminating  pamphlets 
fully  exposing  the  arrogance  and  wickedness  of  the 
Romifih  clergy.  The  Archbishop  Albert  denounced 
him  to  Rome,  whereupon  he  entered  into  an 
imuitwliatc  and  avowed  connection  with  Luther, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  despised.  At  this  time, 
also,  he  began  to  write  in  the  German  language, 
instead  of  Latin.  Persecuted  by  his  enemies,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  Franz  von  | 
Sickincen,  but  was  soon  forced  to  flee.  From  this 
time  H.  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  wandering  life, 
and  died  31  st  August  1523,  in  the  Isle  of  Cfenau, 
in  the  Ijikc  of  Zurich.  H.  was  bolder  and  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than  almost 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  promote  it  It 
may  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  he  was 
too  reckless  of  consequences,  and  not  sufficiently 
tender  in  dealing  with  things  that  had  become 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  many  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  who  feared  nothing,  even  when  almost  all 
his  friends  trembled.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
Latin  language.  He  left  45  different  works,  of 
which  a  collective  edition  was  published  at  Berlin 


in  1821-  1827,  in  6  volumes.  The  best  life  of  H 
I  is  that  published  at  Leijwic,  in  1857.  by  Dr  David 
I  Friedricli  Strauss. 

HUTTON,  Charles,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  superintendent  of  mines,  and  was 
l>oru  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  14th  August  1737, 
ami  in  1755  Wamc  teacher  in  a  school  at  Jenmond, 
and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  till  1773.  During 
this  period,  he  published  his  Treaiitt  on  Arithmetic 
and  Hoot- teeing  (1764) ;  Treatise  on  ilenmration 
(London,  1771);  and  Principe*  of  Bridaex,  and 
MiUhenuttiml  DemonMratum  of  the  Lairs  of  A  rchet 
(Newcastle,  1772).  In  1773,* he  was  appointed  to 
tho  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  November 
1774  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Soon  after  this,  ho  was  selected  to  j»erform  the 
necessary  calculations  for  determining  the  density 
of  the  earth  from  Dr  Maskelyne's  observations  on 
Schiehallieu,  and  his  report  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778.  In  1779,  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He,  di.d  27th  January  1823.  H.'s 
most  im]K>rtant  works  ture  —  TaM'*  of  Prvlucti  and 
Poteen  of  X umbers  (London,  1781);  Mathematical 
Table*  (London.  1785);  Mathematical  and  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary  (I^ondon,  1795) ;  Court*  of  Mathe- 
matics (London,  1798—1801);  and  Recreation*  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosopfiy  (4  Tola. 
London,  1803);  the  last  being  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  work.  Besides  these,  he  regularly 
contriliub-d  mathematical  papers  to  the  Ladies' 
Diary,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  editor, 
and  also  to  the  Philosophical  Transaction*.  His 
biography  has  been  written  by  Dr  Olinthiu 
Gregory. 

HUTTON,  James,  a  celebrated  geologist,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  ami  was  born 
there  3d  Juuo  172G.  He  studied  in  bis  uatire 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  toiJt 
the  degree  of  M.D.  He  devoted  himself,  however, 
not  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  agricultural 
pursuits  aud  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  from 
which  he  was  led  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  Britain.  He  made  some  chemical  discoveries, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  and 
of  a  Theory  of  Rain.  His  Theory  of  Rain  has  Wu 
since  acknowledged  by  men  of  science  as  generally 
correct,  although  at  tirst  it  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion. His  Theory  of  the  Earth  has  for  its  distin- 
guishing feature  the  supposed  agency  of  a  central 
heat,  by  which  the  elevation  of  strata  and  many 
other  phenomena  are  accounted  for,  and  some  ] wrts 
of  it  may  l«  regarded  as  now  also  substantially 
admitted  by  all  geologists,  although  for  a  time  it 
was  combated  by  the  followers  of  Werner,  who 
sought  to  explain  everything  by  aqueous  solution 
and  crystallisation.  Dr  H  was  indeed  too  extreme 
in  his  theoretical  views,  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  more  so.  He  was,  however,  not  only 
a  theorist,  but  an  observer  in  geology,  and  hia 
discovery  of  granite  veins  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  science.  He  died 
March  26,  1797. 

HUY,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Liege,  is  romantically 
amid  lofty  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Me 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  finest  i 
of  that  river,  17  miles  south-west  of  Liege,  Its 
citadel,  the  works  of  which  are  partly  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  commands  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  graceful  (rotbie 
edifice,  was  begun  in  131 1.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron- 
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inhabitants  carry  on  a  lively  trade  by  means  of  the 
Liege  and  Namur  Railway.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  paj>er,  leather,  beer,  spirits,  and  an 
inferior  kind  of  wine.    Pup.  10,01 1. 

Peter  the  Hermit  on  his  return  from  the  first 
Crusade,  founded  here  the  former  abbey  of  Neuf- 
moustier  {Novum  Montuterium),  and  was  himself 
interred  within  it  H.  has  been  frequently  takeu 
during  the  wars,  of  which  this  region  has  been  the 
seat  It  was  last  captured  by  Marlborough  and 
Coehoorn  in  1703. 

HUYGHENS  VAN  ZUYLICHEM,  Chris- 
Tt*}»,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  17th  c, 
was  born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  Huyghens,  secretary  and 
counsellor  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  H.  studied  at 
Lcydcn  and  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theorrmata 
de  Quadra/urn  Hyperbole*,  EUiptit,  et  (Jirculi,  ex 
Data  PortioHum  GravUatit  Centro  (Lcydcn,  1651), 
is  an  example  of  that  powerful  geometrical  talent 
which  Lay  at  the  foumlntiou  of  all  his  scientific 
achievements.  Soon  after  this,  he  constructed 
the  pendulum-clock,  following  out  the  idea  first 
suggested  by  Galileo  (q.  v.).  A  complete  description 
of  £L's  instrument  is  contained  in  his  great  work, 
Horoltxjtum  Oacdlatorium,  mm  de  Motu  Pendulorum 
(Hague,  1658). 

This  work  contains  expositions  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  constrained  motion,  especially  those  applic- 
able to  the  construction  of  time-keepers.  H.  has 
also  developed  and  given  precision  to  the  investi- 
gations  of  Galileo  upon  accelerated  motion  under 
the  action  of  gravity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
to  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations,  his  great 
successor,  Newton,  in  preparing  his  magnificent 
development  of  the  principle  of  accelerating  force, 
was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was  a  student  and 
admirer  of  his  works,  and  assigns  to  him,  along  with 
Sir  C.  Wren  and  Wallis,  the  distinguished  epithet 
of  hujut  frtatit  geometrarum  fitcile  princijie*. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  his  own 
construction.  H.,  in  1655,  discovered  the  ring  of 
Saturn  and  the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet.  In 
1650,  he  published  an  account  of  these  discoveries 
in  a  work  entitled  Systema  Saturnium,  sive  de  Vouma 
Momttdorum  Sat h mi  Pttenomenon,  et  Comite  ejus 
PUinrtA  Novo.  In  the  end  of  tliis  work  is  descriljcd 
an  invention  of  great  importance  in  astronomy — 
namely,  the  Micrometer  (q.  v.).  by  which  small 
angles  between  objects  viewed  by  a  telescope  are 
accurately  measured.  In  1660,  1L  visited  England, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  meml>er  of  the  (loyal 
Society.  He  discovered  the  laws  of  collision  of 
elastic  bodies  al>out  the  same  time  with  Wallis  anil 
Wren,  and  also  made  a  material  improvement  in 
the  air-pump. 

In  1666,  H.  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
Prance,  with  the  promise  of  a  jiension  fmm  Colbert, 
then  all-powerful  in  that  country.  Ho  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  1681,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  memliership  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  bnt  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed 
impending  over  the  Protestants,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country.  After  his  return,  he  still  continued 
his  favourite  pursuits  till  his  death  at  the  Hague, 
8th  June  169a 

The  optical  works  of  H.  lastly  claim  our  attention. 
Thev  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  maintaining  a 
theory  of  light,  which,  ojiposed  as  it  was  to  the 
then  more  popular  theory  of  Newton,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  which  is  now  called  the 
undnlatory  theory.  By  means  of  his  theory,  he 
explained  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  reflection  and 
-of  ruction,  and  further  succeeded  in  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
which  Newton's  theory  failed  to  account  for. 


HUYSUM.  Jan  vax,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  was  Itom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  father,  a  landscapeqiainter  of  very  considerable 
talent.  11.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  mellow- 
ness, purity,  and  delicacy  of  colouring ;  the  exquisite 
disposition  of  his  lights  and  shadows  ;  and  above  all, 
in  nis  miraculous  rendering  of  dew-drops  and  the 
motions  of  insects.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749. 
H.'s  master-pieces  are  to  be  found  iu  the  galleries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  St  Petersburg. 

HWANG  HO,  HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW 
RIVER,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  China,  about 
2400  miles  in  length,  the  area  of  its  basin  being  not 
less  than  700,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  a  marshy 
plain  lying  Ijetween  the  Rayun  kara  and  Kwaulun 
Mountains,  in  a  lake  called  Ala-nor,  iu  Lit  30* 
N.,  long.  96'  E.  Its  course  is  so  crooked  that, 
after  it  leaves  Ala-nor,  it  turns  first  south  ."$0  miles, 
then  east  160,  then  westward  120,  winding  about  the 
gorges  of  the  Kwanluu,  then  north-east  into  the 
province  of  Kansuh,  next  it  proceeds  northward 
for  430  miles,  till  it  is  bent  eastward  by  Inshan, 
on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  where  it  encloses 
within  its  great  l<cnd  the  country  of  the  Ortous 
Mongols.  At  the  Peh-ling  it  is  deflected  south, 
where  it  divides  the  provinces  of  Sliansc  and  Shcnse 
for  500  miles.  At  the  south-western  corner  of 
Slianac,  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Wei-ho, 
400  miles  in  length;  from  this  {louit  the  Yellow 
River  flowed  until  recently  eastward  to  the  ocean, 
[  650  miles  distant  in  lat  34°.  It  is  little  used  for 
navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its 
im|ietiiou4  cum  tit  In  some  part*  of  its  eastern 
course,  it  is  al*>\e  the  great  plain  through  which  it 
jtasses.  The  embankments  requisite  for  averting 
j  mundatious  are  a  source  of  never-ending  expense 
to  the  government,  and  their  yielding  to  floods  a 
frequent  cause  of  desolation  to  extensive  districts  of 
country.  I)r  Maegowan  announced  lately,  in  the 
North  China  /[wild,  that  this  wayward  ami  turbu- 
lent Btream  had  suddenly  shitted  its  course,  turning 
off  near  Kaifung-foo  iu  a  north-easterly  direction, 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  rivets  of  Chihle, 
which  diseiuljoguu  in  the  Gulf  of  Pehchele,  the 
mountainous  province  aud  promontory  of  Shantung 
intervening  ls-tween  its  former  aud  its  present 
mouth,  a  distance  by  coast-line  of  alx>ut  500  miles. 
More  recently,  it  was  announced  that  the  bed 
of  the  Yellow  River,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  was  a  belt  of  sand,  which, 
since  the  spring  of  1&53,  has  been,  to  use  the 
Chinese  term  applied  to  it  'as  dry  as  dust' 
The  change  seems  to  have  l»een  gradual.  As 
there  were  frequent  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Gnat  ('lain  of  China  in  1852-1853,  Dr 
Macgowan  suggests  that  these  contributed  to  effect 
the  phenomenon,  another  cause  being  neglect  of  the 
dykes  by  the  imp-rial  government  Its  present 
channels  are  not  precisely  known,  but  they  are 
probably  the  same  as  in  ancient  times;  fur  it  has 
shifted  its  bed  at  different  peritds  of  Chinese 
history.  The  vast  quantity  of  sediment  conveyed 
to  the  sea  by  this  river,  giving  it  its  colour  and 
name,  is  taken  up  in  that  part  of  its  course  which 
lies  between  the  provinces  of  Shanso  and  Shcnse ; 
beyond  that  region  its  waters  are  remarkably 
clear. 

HY'ACINTH,  a  name  given  to  the  brilliantly 
coloured  varieties  of  the  gem  called  Zircon  (q.  v.) ; 
also  to  fine  red  Cinnamon- stone  (q.  v.)  or  Pyrope 
(q.  v.);  and  sometimes  to  ferruginous  quartz  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  which,  from  its  occurring  abund- 
antly in  gy|isum  at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  is  called 
U.  of  Cowij^nHeihi. 
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HYACINTH  (tfyacinthus),  a  genus  of  plant*  of 
the  natural  order  Liliacta  ;  bulbous-rooted  plants 
with  corolla- like,  bell-shaped,  C-cleft  i»erianth,  six 
stamens  fixed  iu  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  dry 
ca|«ular  fruit — The  Oriental  II.  (//.  orim  talis),  one 
of  the  mo«t  favourite  of  florists'  flowers,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  is  now 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Eurojic. 
It  has  broad  linear  leave*,  and  a  scaj>e  with  a 
raceme  of  many  flowers  (minting  in  all  directions. 
The  flowers  in  cultivation  exhibit  great  variety  of 
colour,  chiefly  blue,  purple,  and  white.  They  are 
very  beautiful  aud  very  fragrant  The  fragrance  is 
Strongest  about  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Among  cultivated  hyacinths,  are  many  with  double 
flowers.  The  IL  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote 
period,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it 
attained  almost  the  first  place  as  a  florists'  flower. 
Great  attention  was  ttestowed  on  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  and  enormous  prices  were  given  for 
bulbs  of  some  of  them.  A  price  equal  to  £200 
sterling  was  sometimes  paid  for  a  single  bulb.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  was 
and  still  is  at  Haarlem.  At  present,  however,  more 
than  £10  is  seldom  asked  for  the  finest  new  variety 
of  H,  but  although  the  trade  is  considered  as  now 
much  depressed,  the  Haarlem  gardeners  still  sell 
bulbs  to  the  value  of  £2000  or  £3000  yearly.  H. 
bulbs,  planted  in  pot*,  readily  produce  beautiful 
flowers ;  and  flowers  almost  equally  beautiful  arc 
obtained— for  one  year,  however,  only -by  placing 
them  in  water  in  //.  glasses, 
in  which  they  form  a 
favourite  ornament  of  apart- 
ments in  winter  and  early 
spring.  In  cultivating  the 
H.  in  this  way,  rain-water 
should  lxs  used  for  tilling 
the  glasses  in  preference  to 
soring-  water.  The  roots 
should  never  bo  disturbed,  if 
possible,  and  therefore  the 
water  should  not  Ik?  changed, 
but  the  glass  must  be  tilled 
up  occasionally  till  it  almost 
touch  the  bulb.  A  piece  of 
charcoal  may  1  «•  placed  in  it 
to  purify  it.  The  glasses 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark 
cool  place  till  the  bulbs  have 
sent  out  roots.  Hot  rooms 
are  apt  to  make  the  stems 
long  and  the  Mower-spikes 
small.  The  cultivation  of 
the  H.  in  the  o|>en  ground  is 
much  more  difficult,  if  the 
varieties  are  to  be  preserved 
from  degenerating.  A  light 
Hyacinth  in  Glass  and  sandy  and  yet  rich  soil  is 
Support  (Tye's).  requisite,  A  compost  of  cow- 
dung,  rotten  leaves,  and  fine 
sand  is  used  at  Haarlem.  New  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed.  Several  other  sriecies  of  H  are  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  Ac.  —  The  Grape- 
Hyacinth  and  Globe- Hyacinth,  frequently  cul- 
tivated as  garden  flowers,  arc  now  referred  to  the 
genus  JIuscari,  of  which  the  perianth  is  merely 
6-toothed. — A  common  British  plant,  growing  in 
woods  and  copses,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers  very 
like  those  of  the  Oriental  H,  but  all  drooping  to 
one  side  (//.  non  scriptus,  also  known  as  Scilla 
nutans,  JSndymion  nutans,  and  Agrapliis  nutans),  is 
sometimes  called  the  Wild  II.,  and  sometimes  the 
Blue-bell.  The  bulbs  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  starching  the  ruffs  then  worn, 
and  the  starch  of  tbei 
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of  paste  or  glue.    The  fresh  bulbs  are  said  to  be 

poisonous. 

HY^E'NA,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
|  quadrupeds,  included  in  the  genus  funis  by  Li  nnens, 
i  and  by  some  naturalists  referred  to  the  family 
|  Canidce,  but  now  more  generally  to  Viverrila, 
whilst  the  dentition  connects  it  even  with  FeUdcc 
Hyenas  have  six  incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  UMMV  jaw, 
aud  four  in  the  under.  They  seize  an  object  with 
so  firm  a  hold,  that,  among  the  Arabs,  they  are 
proverbial  for  obstinacy.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck 
sometimes  become  aukylosed  in  old  hyenas.  The 
hind-quarters  are  lower  and  weaker  than  the  fore- 
quarters  of  the  body,  so  that  hyenas  move  with  a 
shambling  gait  The  body  is  covered  with  rather 
long  coarse  hair,  forming  a  mane  along  the  neck  and 
back.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes.  The  claws  are 
strong,  fit  for  dicing,  and  not  retractile.  The  tad 
is  rather  short.  Beneath  the  anus  is  a  deep  glandular 
pouch,  contributing  much  to  the  offensive  odour 
by  which  hyenas  are  characterised.  Hyaenas  eat 
carrion,  as  well  as  newly-killed  prey,  and  are  of 
much  use,  like  vultures,  as  scavengers,  clearing 
away  the  last  remnants  of  carcases  that  if  left  to 
rot  would  greatly  pollute  the  air.  They  sometimes 
attack  cattle,  esjiecially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man, 
though  they  sometimes  seize  children.  During  the 
day,  they  hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock  tombs, 
ruined  edifices,  Ac. ;  by  night,  they  roam  singly  or 
in  itacks  in  quest  of  prey.  They  prowl  about  towns 
aim  villages,  and  often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not 
been  very  deeply  buried.  This,  together  with  their 
aspect  aud  manners,  has  caused  them  to  be  generally 
regarded  with  horror,  and  very  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalent  Instead  of 
Wing  untamable,  as  was  long  the  popular  belief, 
they  are  capable  of  being  very  completely  tamed, 
and  shew  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to  that  of 
the  dog ;  they  have  even  been  used  as  watch-dogs. 
Hyenas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Asia,  not  extending  to  the  furthest  east  of  the  latter 


Striped  Hyena  (17.  vulgaris). 

continent. — The  Striped  TL  {ff.  vulgaris  or  striata) 
is  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  considerably  different  in  size,  colour, 
Ac  The  smallest  hyenas  are  of  the  size  of  a  huge 
dog. — The  Spotted  H.  (//.  crocuta)  inhabits  South 
Africa.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  largest  I 
of  the  Striped  II.,  but  is  more  fierce  and  da 
It  is  called  Tiger-wolf  by  the  colonists  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Besides  its  ordinary  howling, 
which  it  emits  very  freely  in  its  nocturnal  roaming*, 
this  H,  often  indulges  in  an  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation or  of  some  passion,  resembling  hysterical 
it  baa  acquired  the  name  of  tha 
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LaUOHnro  Hyjexx.  The  general  colour  is  ochry 
gray,  with  thinly  scattered  small  round  brown  spots, 
and  sooty  muzzle  and  feet — The  Woolly  H.  (//. 
villotu)  is  a  smaller  South  African  specie*. 

In  <xmsequence  of  the  bones  which  hyaenas  eat, 
their  dung  formg  solid  yellowish-white  balls,  of 
compact  earthy  fracture,  the  Album  gracum  of  the 
old  materia  mediea. 

HYAHYA.   See  Cow  Tkkk. 

HYBERNA'TION.   See  Hibernation-. 

HY'BODUS  (Gr.  fiump -tooth),  a  genus  of  fossU 
fish,  whose  teeth  and  OSSEOUS  tin-rays  arc  found 
in  all  the  Secondary  rocks  front  the  Trias  to  the 
Chalk  inclusive.  The  genus,  with  the  small  family 
of  Hybodonts  to  which  it  belongs,  occupy  a  place 
bctweeu  the  Cestracionta,  with  their  pavement  of 
flat  crushing  teetli,  and  the  sharks  with  their  sharp- 
pointed  cutting  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  Hybodonta 
are  conical,  but  broad  and  blunt ;  from  the  body 
of  the  tooth  rises  a  largo  central  cone,  and  several 
small  lateral  ones,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede 
from  the  principal  cone.  The  enamel  is  strongly 
marked  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  folds.  '1  he 
osseous  rays  of  the  dorsal  tins  are  the  only  other 
preserved  portions  of  these  fossils.  Like  the  Port 
Jackson  shark,  the  H.  had  each  of  the  two  dorsal 
tin*  furnished  with  a  largo  and  strong  spine,  ouc-third 
of  whose  length  was  buried  in  the  tlesh.  Nearly  fifty 
species  of  this  genua  have  been  described. 

HY'BRID  (Or.  Aj^rirf,  from  hyf/rw,  extravagance, 
licentiousness)  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  the  offspring  of  different  but  generally  nearly 
allied  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  word  mongrel,  which  is 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

M.  Broca,  whose  memoir  on  Hybridity  of  Animal* 
is  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  ap|H.ared,  remarks 
that  this  condition  may  ho  (1)  natural,  (*2)  excited 
{vrow(ufe),  or  (3)  artificial  Hie  first  variety  is 
such  aa  occurs  spontaneously  amongst  animals  in 
their  wild  state ;  the  second  includes  those  cases 
in  which  domesticated  animals,  which  would  not 
naturally  cross  with  one  another,  do  so  under  the 
influence  of  man,  and  in  opposition  to  their  natural 
instincts;  while  the  third  variety  is  due  to  the 
artificial  admixture  of  the  male  and  female  gene- 
rative elements,  and  as  far  as  is  yet  known  occurs 
only  in  fishes,  and  in  tho  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
second  variety  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  the 
mn*t  important 

When  the  male  of  the  species  A  can  impregnate 
the  female  of  the  species  B,  it  may  hap|>en  that 
the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  that  the  male 
B  can  impregnate  the  female  A.  In  other  cases, 
however,  whuo  the  male  A  can  readily  impregnate 
the  female  B,  the  main  B  cannot  impregnate 
the  female  A.  In  the  first  case,  the  hybriditv  is 
termed  bilateral;  in  the  second,  unilateral.  The 
former  is  rare,  and  even  when  it  does  occur,  the 
cross  in  one  direction  is  more  common  and  more 
productive  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  tho  ordinary 
mule,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  tho  mare, 
is  much  more  readily  obtained,  and,  physiologically, 
is  leas  imperfect  than  the  corresponding  animal, 
the  hinny,  which  occasionally  results  from  the 
union  of  the  stallion  and  female  ass.  See  Mcls, 
BjnNY.  Our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  afford  an 
example  of  the  latter  (unilateral)  kind  of  hybridity. 
The  union  of  the  he-goat  and  the  ewo  is  frequently 
productive,  while  the  union  of  the  ram  with  the 
■he-goat  is  always  unproductive. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate  in  what  cases  the  crossing  of 
different  species  will  be  productive,  and  in  what 


cases  it  will  be  barren.  While  some  closely  allie# 
speciea  do  not  admit  of  a  cross,  other  species,  far 
more  removed  from  one  another,  not  only  yield 
hybrids,  but  even  fruitful  hybrids.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  limit,  beyond  which  the  chance  of  offspring 
becomes  reduced  to  zero,  and,  according  to  Broca  : 
'  If  the  crossing  of  animals  of  different  genera  is 
now  an  incontestable  fact,  there  is  no  authentic 
ovideuce  that  offspring  has  resulted  from  tho 
crossing  of  animals  of  different  orders.' 

Cases  have  been  referred  to,  as  shewing  that 
animals  of  different  orders  may  cross,  but  none  of 
them  arc  satisfactorily  established.  The  strongest 
apparent  eaae  of  hybridity  between  different  orders 
is  that  of  the  JumarU,  which  were  said  to  result 
from  the  union  of  the  bull  ami  the  mare,  or  of  the 
stallion  and  the  cow.  These  iumarts  were  believed 
in  from  tho  time  of  Columella  to  that  of  Buflon, 
who  fully  investigated  the  subject,  and  found  that 
they  were  merely  ninnies— the  offspring  of  the 
stallion  and  the  she-ass.  Among  mammals,  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  between  tiie  different  speciea 
of  the  genus  Kiptus.  So  far  as  experiments  go, 
tho  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  quagga,  &c,  breed 
freely  inter  ***,  but  the  degrees  of  fertility  among 
their  offspring  have  not  been  fully  determined.  The 
dog  has  been  made  to  breed  with  the  wolf  and 
the  fox,  the  lion  with  the  tiger,  the  he-goat  with 
the  female  sheep,  the  ram  with  the  female  roe- 
deer  (Cerru4  Caprrolus),  and  the  hare  with  tho 
rabbit  (See  Professor  Owen's  article,  'Hybrid," 
in  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.)  A  case  has  recently  been  recorded  in  The 
Field  newspaper,  in  which  a  prolific  union  took 
place  between  a  mastiff  dog  and  a  lioness  that  had 
been  brought  up  together. 

Among  Dirda,  hybridity  is  not  uncommon.  The 
swan  will  breed  with  the  goose,  the  grouse  with 
the  blackcock,  the  pheasant  with  the  common  fowl, 
the  goldfinch  with  the  canary,  &.c  Among  reptiles, 
hybrid  offspring  has  been  observed  between  the 
toad  and  the  frog.  Among  fishes,  hybrids  have 
been  obtained  by  artificial  impregnation  between 
different  species  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

Many  hybrids  have  no  propagative  power,  while 
in  others  it  ia  so  far  limited  as  to  admit  only  of 
reversion  to  tho  original  specific  form.  When  a 
hybrid  possesses  generative  power,  it  breeds  more 
readily  with  an  individual  of  one  of  its  parent 
stocks  than  with  another  hybrid  like  itself.  The 
most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  generative 
power  in  hybrids  is  afforded  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Koux  of  Angouleine,  who  finds  that  he  can  cross 
hares  and  rabbits  to  auy  extent,  aud  who  has  thus, 
by  breeding  leporidet,  established  a  new  and  lucra- 
tive department  in  agriculture.  For  a  full  account 
of  these  experiments,  which  arc  well  deserving  of 
a  trial  in  this  country,  the  reader  may  consult 
Brown -Sequard's  Journal  de  la  Physiologic,  voL  ii. 
pp.  374  -  383.  These  experiments  have  "inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  per- 
manencc  of  species. 

Experiments  on  the  hybridisation  of  plants  have 
lieen  very  far  from  confirming  the  hybrid  origin  of 
forms  apparently  intermediate  between  other  species, 
and  which  were  once  regarded  as  probably  hybrids 
produced  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  interference  of 
man  is  usually  necessary  to  effect  an  intermixture, 
and  in  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
possible,  it  is  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplishment 
The  predilection  for  pollen  of  the  same  kind  appears 
to  be  very  strong;  and  if  pollen,  both  of  the  same 
and  of  another  kind,  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  a 
flower,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  its  own  pollen 
had  been  there  alone.  Tho  hybridiser,  therefore, 
must  cut  away  the  stamens  of  the  flower  of  which 
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the  pistil  is  to  be  impregnated,  and  carefully 
prevent  all  access  of  pollen  other  than  that  which 
ne  brings  to  it.  Kveu  with  these  precautions,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  produce  hybritis  Let  ween  some 
plants  of  the  same  family,  and  not  very  dissimilar. 

Hybrid  plants  are  said  to  partake  generally  of 
the  characters  of  the  male  more  than  of  the  female 
parent  It  is  more  certain  that  valuable  results  arc 
often  obtained  as  to  size  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
brilliancy  of  flowers,  hardiness,  and  other  qualities. 
The  Question  of  the  continued  fertility  of  true 
hybrids  is  one  having  most  im|M>rtant  relations  to 
the  great  questions  concerning  species.  Some  assert 
that  neither  among  animals  nor  among  plants  are 
hybrids  fertile  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations, 
if  kept  by  themselves  ;  although  they  are  readily 
fertile  with  either  of  the  parent  species,  to  which 
they  become  again  assimilated.  But  this  opinion  is 
controverted,  and  the  question  must,  of  course,  be 
decided  by  observation  of  facts,  in  judging  of  which, 
however,  questions  of  uo  little  difficulty  must  often 
arise  as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not  different 
species. 

The  subject  of  the  hybridisation  of  plants  was 
first  investigated,  and  with  great  care  and  very 
numerous  experiments,  by  Kolreuter,  in  the  end 
of  the  18th  c,  and  has  been  more  recently  studied 
with  much  attention  by  Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester, 
Van  Mons,  and  partictdarly  Gaertner. 

HYDA'SPES.    See  Jki.cm. 

HY'DATID  (from  the  Greek  hijdati*,  a  watery 
vesicle),  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to  several 
distinct  objects  of  a  vesicidar  or  cyst  like  character, 
which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain 
mammals.  True  hydatids  were  formerly  regarded 
as  cystic  Entozoa  (q.  v.),  such  as  Cysticercns, 
Ccenurus,  ami  Echinococcus,  but  all  these  animal 
forms  are  now  discovered  to  lie  larval  stages  of 
taenia  or  Ta|>e-worm  (q.  v.).  These  hydatids  may 
occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  they 
have  been  observed  in  man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the 


Hydatids : 

Copied  from  Rjmrr  Jonea'a  Animal 

1,  Ctonarct  Cerebrali*.  natural  aire ;  2.  one  head  magnified ; 
a,  o*el  circlet  of  hooka;  4,  suckcri:  3,  Cvtlircrcu*TenutC"lli», 
natural  alze;  4,  bead  magnified;  a,  circlel  of  hooks; 
o,  suckers. 

•heep,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo, 
and  some  other  vegetable  feeders,  but  they  appar- 
ently do  not  occur  in  carnivorous  animals  or  in 
the  rodents.  They  are  generally  enclosed  in  an 
external  sac,  which  is  attached  to  the  tissue  of 


the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated,  ai 

frequently  common  to  many  hydatids,  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  envelope.  The  fluid  in  the 
interior  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  almost  always 
colourless  and  limpid,  but  the  fluid  in  the  common 
cyst  in  which  the  hydatids  float  is  often  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  Coenurut  ccrvbralis  is  found  in 
the  brain  of  various  ruminants,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  disease  in  sheep  known  as  '  the  staggers.'  When 
the  hydatid  occurs  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
animal,  instead  of  turning  round  and  round  in 
one  direction,  springs  in  the  air,  ami  this  variety 
of  the  affection  is  hence  distinguished  by  German 
veterinarians  as  dns  S/iringen.  Whenever  any  of 
the  al>ove  forms  of  hydatids  arc  swallow*  '  1  by  man  or 
the  lower  animals,  they  may  proceed,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  be  developed  into  the  higher 
stages  of  tape-worm.  Two  species  of  Echinococcus 
are  usually  noticed,  namely,  the  E.  hominig,  which 
has  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  and 
abdomen  of  man,  and  the  E.  vcterinortnn,  which  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  pig,  and  scvernl  other  mammals,  but  it  is 
bv  no  means  certain  that  they  are  really  distinct 
These  Echinococci  <lo  not  become  develo|H>d  into 
tape-worms  unless  they  reach  the  intestinal  canal 
of  some  animal,  by  being  takeu  as  food  ;  and  in 
ordinary  cases  of  hydatids,  consisting  of  Echino- 
cocci, the  cysts  and  their  contents  undergo  a  kind 
of  degeneration,  becoming  in  some  cases  converted 
into  fatty  or  calcareous  matter,  while  in  other 
cases  the  contents  become  granular,  the  peculiar 
booklets  (which  will  be  described  in  the  article 
Tape-worm)  which  occur  in  them,  and  which 
remain  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  revealing  their 
true  origin. 

The  so-called  acephalocyst,  or  common  globular 
hydatid,  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  etiild  s 
head,  is  probably  a  degenerated  or 
developed  echinococcus. 

Hydatids  sometimes  occasion  so  Lttle 
venienee,  that  persons,  in  whom  they  are  discovered 
after  death,  have  not  suspected  any  disease  in  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  found.  On  other  occasions, 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  cause  so  much  irritation  that 
suppuration  is  excited  in  or  around  the  common  sac, 
which  may  either  burst  externally,  or  into  a  mucous 
canal  or  a  serous  cavity.  In  the  first  or  second 
case,  the  hydatids  will  l»e  discharged,  and  recovery 
mav  tike  place ;  in  the  third  case,  fatal  inflammation 
wdl  ensue.  Little  can  lie  done  for  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  except  that  occasionally,  if  the  cyst 
is  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  carefully  punctured. 
The  means  of  preventing  the  affection  will  be  noticed 
in  tlAS  article  Tapk-Wokm. 

False  hydatids  are  simple  serous  cysts,  either 
occurring  alone,  or  in  clusters,  whose  mode  of  origin 
is  not  distinctly  understood.  Structures  of  this 
kind,  on  a  small  scale,  are  common  in  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  brain,  while  on  a  large  scale  they  are 
found  containing  the  fluid  in  ovarian  dropsy.  These 
false  hydatids  are  also  of  comparatively  common 
occurrence  in  the  uterus,  which  they  may  distend  to 
such  a  size  as  to  simulate  pregnancy. 

HYDE,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Cheshire,  is  situated  seven  miles  east' 
south-east  of  Manchester,  and  about  the  same 
distance  south-east  of  Oldham.  Untd  a  eonqiaratively 
recent  jieriod,  it  was  a  mere  village  ;  but  since  the 
extension  of  the  cotton-trade,  on  which  it  mainly 
depends,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  size.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1S61  was  13.72*2.  Besides  the  numerous 
cotton-factories,  iron,  water,  and  print  works  are 
carried  on.  Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  district  in  which  H.  is  situated  is  densely 
peopled,  and  ia  furnished  with  abundant  meant  of 
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communication,  by  railway  and  canal,  with  all  the 
important  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

HYDE,  Epward.   See  Clarendon,  Earl  of. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  noble  enclosure  of  nearly 
400  acres,  extending  from  the  western  extremity  of 
London  to  Kensington  Gardens,  which  derives  its 
name  from  having  l>een  the  manor  of  the  Hyde 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal 
or  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  in  H.  P., 
between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of  Queen  Caroline. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artificial  waterfall, 
constructed  in  1817.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
barracks  of  the  Life-guards.  It  was  in  H.  P.  that 
the  great  International  Exhibition  of  1851  was  held, 
in  a  Crystal  I'alace  specially  erected  for  the  occasion. 
We  do  not  clearly  learn  at  what  time  the  public 
tagan  to  have  free  admission  to  Hyde  Park.  But 
Ben  Jnnson  speaks  of  the  show  of  coaches  which  it 
presented  in  his  time ;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
oonstautly  resorted  to  on  the  morning  of  May  day 
for  the  sjwrts  comprehended  under  the  term  Mayiug. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  there  was  a  part  of 
it  which  contained  deer.  About  that  time,  it  began 
to  be  a  place  for  race*  anil  military  reviews.  It 
was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After  the  Restor- 
ation, it  ap|>ears  to  have  become  the  favourite 
promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be. 
It  has,  however,  undergone  many  changes  of  bound- 
ary and  division  ;  large  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
have  been  taken  from  it,  also  an  angle  at  the  south- 
east corner  ou  which  Ajwley  House  now  stands. 

HYDER  ALI,  ruler  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India,  was  Isirn  in 
1728.  His  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  afterwards  obtained  Bangalore  in  hef, 
and  both  of  these  honours  descended  to  his  son. 
H  A.,  in  1759,  disjioss  eased  his  master,  allowing 
him,  however,  to  retain  his  title,  while  he  himself 
took  that  of  dtilea,  or  regent  He  then  conquered 
Calicut,  Bednor,  Onor,  Cananor,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  in  1766,  his  dominions  included 
more  than  84,000  square  miles.  He  waged  two 
wars  against  the  British,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
was  completely  successful,  and  dictated  terms  of 
peace  under  the  walls  of  Madras,  but  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  French.  He  also  joined  in  a  native 
confederacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
"  l  He,  besides,  withheld  the  customary  tribute 
the  Mahrattas  (q.  v.),  and  waged  a  successful 
against  them.  In  his  wars  he  displayed  great 
and  perseverance.  He  died  in  1788.  H.  A. 
remarkable  amongst  Asiatic  princes  for  the 
mildness  of  his  character  and  government,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  promoted  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  anil  protected  all 
religions,  requiring  only  submission  to  his  laws. 
His  son  and  successor  was  Tippoo  Saib  (q.  v.). 

HYDERABAD,  more  properly  HAinARARAn 
(from  ffavlnr,  lion  ;  and  1*itt,  town),  the  capital  of 
the  Nizam's  Territories  (q.  v.),  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mussi,  in  lat  17*  22*  N.,  and  long. 
78*  32*  E,  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  contains,  with  suburbs,  200,000  inha- 
bitants. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
British  Residency,  the  stream  Wing  here  bridged  by 
nine  spacious  arches  of  squared  granite.  Besides 
these  erections  and  the  palace  of  the  native 
sovereigns,  we  may  mention  the  principal  mosque 
which  has  been  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca;  while  at  the  meeting  of  the  four 
principal  streets  of  the  city  rises  another  remarkablo 
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edifice,  with  four  minarets  resting  on 
nected  arches,  on  which  run  the  four  converging 
thoroughfares.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
huge  tanks.  One  of  hem,  close  to  the  British 
cantonment  of  Secunderabad,  measures  three  mile* 
by  two;  and  another,  still  larger,  is  said  to  bo 
twenty  miles  round. 

HYDERABAD,  the  chief  city  of  Sinde,  stands 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
in  lat  25  22/  N.,  and  long.  GS'  28"  E  Pop.  about 
24,000.  The  place  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms  of  various  kinds,  such  as  matchlocks,  swords, 
spears,  and  shields.  As  against  a  native  force,  it  is 
tolerably  strong,  occupying  a  somewhat  steep  height, 
and  having  a  rampart  flanked  by  round  towers. 

HY'DNUM,  a  genus  of  fungi  {IlymrnomycettA), 
having  the  under  side  of  the  pilais  covered  with 
soft  spines  which  bear  the  sjwrea  The  species  are 
pretty  numerous,  some  of  them  British ;  among 
which  is  //.  renandum,  more  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  much  used 
as  an  esculent  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  It 
grows  on  the  ground, 
chiefly  in  pine  and  oak 
woods,  either  solitary,  or 
in  clusters  or  rings. 

HYDRA,  Thr,  or 
Fresh-water  Polype,  is 
the  type  of  the  class 
Hydrozoa,  which,  with 
the  Anthozoa,  from  the 
sub-kingdom  Caltnte- 
rata  of  recent  zoologists. 
See  Zoophytes. 

The  H.  possesses  a  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical 
body,  which,  from  its  contractility,  undergoes  various 
alterations  of  form.  One  end  expands  into  a  disc 
or  foot,  which  adheres  to  a  leaf,  twigs,  Ac. ;  while  a 
mouth,  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  tentacles,  varying 
from  rive  to  twelve  or  more  in  muni,  r,  is  situated 
at  the  opposite  end.  These  tentacles  are  exceedingly 
contractile,  at  one  moment  thrown  out  as  long 
delicate  threads,  at  the  next,  drawn  up  into  minute 
wart-like  knobs.  Numerous  thread-cells  project 
from  their  surface,  the  larger  ones  possessing  a 
sheath  and  three  recurved  darts  or  barbs,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  long  and  extremely  slender  tilamcnt 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  capacious  cavity,  excavated 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  which, 
exclusive  of  its  tenfcicles,  seldom  exceeds  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  On 
minutely  examining  the 
H.,  or  any  memlier  of 
the  class  Hydrozoa,  the 
liody  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  two  mem- 
branes, an  ectoderm  and 
an  endoderm,  the  former 
constituting  the  outer 
layer  of  the  animal,  and 
having  one  side  always 
in  contact  with  the 
water,  while  the  other 
side  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  endoderm, 
whose  free  surface  forms 

the  lining  of  the  great  SfiBfiSW^lS 
internal    cavity.     The    three  rc«urT»U  Urb.. 
food  of  the  H.  consists 

of  such  minute  living  organisms  as  come  within 
the  reach  of  its  tentacles,  and  by  these  apparently 
fragile  threads,  which  the  animal  projects  like  a 
lasso,  crustaceans,  worms,  Ac,  are  seized,  which 

«; 


Hydra: 
Hyilrs  Vulgaris,  attached  to  s 
sites  of  stick— »  ruling  poll  pa 
l»  ■prouiinc  frem  the  »l<le  »f 
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would  be  deemed  at  first  sight  superior  to  their 
captor  in  strength  and  activity.  The  tentacles 
appear,  however,  to  possess,  through  the  action  of 
the  thread -cell*,  a  powerful  benumbing  or  paralysing 
influence,  for  it  has  Wen  ol>served  that  soft-bodied 
animal*  which  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
grasp  of  the  H.  frequently  die  very  shortly.  The 
prey,  when  mastered,  but  often  when  stdl  alive,  is 
thrust  into  the  internal  cavity,  where  the  nutritive 
parts  are  absorl-cd  by  the  H.,  while  the  indigestible 
p.rtioiw  are  expelled  through  the  mouth. 

Although  the  H.  is  usually  found  adhering  by  its 
circular  foot  or  disc  to  submerged  leaves,  twigs,  Ac,, 
it  is  not  i>ennanently  fixed.  It  often  moves  on 
surfaces  under  water  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  leech,  l*>th  ends  taking  a  part  in  the  movement, 
and  occasionally  the  disc  is  protruded  above  the 
water,  and  thus  acts  as  a  float. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  autumn,  true  repro- 
ductive organs  may  be  observed,  l>oth  male  and 
female  organs  being  usually  situated  on  the  same 
animal.  Propagation  by  gemmation  is,  however, 
the  most  common  mode  of  increase.  Minute 
tubercles  appear  on  the  body  of  the  jiarent  animal, 
which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  gradually  resemble 
it;  becoming  perforated  at  their  free  extremity,  and 
tentacles  gradually  being  formed.  The  pedicle  by 
which  they  originate  by  degrees  becomes  thinner, 
and  finally  give*  way.  leaving  the  young  H.  perfectly 
indciiendent  One  of  the  most  remarkable  point*  in 
the  history  of  this  animal  is  its  power  of  Wing  multi- 
plied by  mechanical  division.  If  a  H.  be  cut  into  two, 
or  even  more  pieces,  every  one  will,  in  time,  assume 
the  form  and  functions  of  the  original  aniro.il. 

Several  species  of  H-,  such  as  II.  viridit,  II. 
rtil'/nrit,  II.  fuara,  Ac,  have  been  described,  which 
differ  in  size,  colour,  Ac.  When  living  hydro  are 
removed  from  the  water,  they  appear  like  minute 
specks  of  jelly,  which  quickly  recover  their  true 
form  on  being  restored  to  their  projier  element  The 
great  authority  on  these  singular  animals  is  Trenv 
bley,  whose  Mtmnira  pour  ttrnr  d  rhUloire  rf  mm 
Genre  de  Polype*  d'eau  douce  was  published  in  1744. 

HYDRA,  a  fabulous  monster  of  the  ancient 
world,  said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
Lermca,  in  Argolis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast 
Accounts  vary  Wth  as  to  its  origin  and  apjiearance. 
Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Styx  and  tho  Titan  Pallas, 
and  others,  of  Echidna  and  Typhrm.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  having  several  heads,  which  immediately 
grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  oft  Tho 
numl>er  generally  ranged  from  seven  to  nine,  though 
Simoniilcs  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  historians  a 
hundred,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which  were 
as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discliarged  a  subtle  and 
deadly  venom.  The  destruction  of  this  reptile  was 
one  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  (q.  v.). 

HYDRA,  an  island  of  G  recce,  is  situated  off  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus  (now  the  Morea), 
about  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  is  about  13  miles 
long,  and  3  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  38 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and 
the  interior,  rising  to  about  1800  feet  in  height  "« 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  water.  On  the  north- 
west coast  is  the  town  and  seaport  of  Hydra,  the 
white,  flat-roofed  house*  of  which,  ascending  from 
the  harbour,  climb  up  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
streets,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  are 
steep  and  uneven,  but  reuiarkably  clean.  This 
town,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  Pop.  P2.000,  who 
arc  chiefly  employed  in  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  in 
tanning,  and  in  commerce. 

The  island  of  H.  was  uninhabited  in  ancient 
«?§ 


times.  The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  formed  by  a 
few  fishermen  and  peasants,  who,  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  tho  Turks,  crossed  over  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  and  were  afterwards  followed  by 
crowds  from  Altnania,  Argolis,  and  Attica,  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  Iu  the  Grecian  war  of 
independence,  the  Hydriotes  took  a  most  active 
part ;  and  none  were  more  liberal  in  their  contnba- 
ti'Uis  to  the  patriotic  cause.  In  1825,  the  population 
was  estimated  at  40,000,  and  about  that  tune  the 
islanders  were  considered  the  richest  in  the  archi- 
pelago. They  pe wse*scd  exclusively  the  carrying-trade 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  traded 
to  England,  the  Baltic,  and  even  America.  Since  the 
revolution,  however,  more  accessible  j>orts  have 
risen  to  Ije  the  centres  of  Greek  commerce,  and  H. 
has  considerably  declined. 

H  YDR  A  CIDS,  or  HYDRO'; EX  ACIDS,  a  name 
given  to  acids  in  which  the  acidifying  principle  was 
BUp]w>sed  to  W  hydrogen.  See  Ac  I  lis.  The  division 
of  acids  into  oxyacid*  and  hydracidt  belongs  rather 
to  a  past  than  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry. 

HY'DRAGOGCES  arc  those  active  purgatives 
which  produce  a  great  flux  from  the  intestinal 
membrane,  and  which  consequently  give  rise  to  very 
watery  stools.  They  are  of  extreme  use  in  s<>me  of  the 
varieties  of  dropsv,  Wing  the  most  effectual  means 
of  diminishing  tne  liquid  poured  into  the  cellular 
tissue  and  serous  cavities  ot  the  body. 

Jalap  (especially  when  combined  with  bitartrato 
of  pofcwh)  and  elaterimn,  a  medicine  which,  from  its 
extreme  power,  must  be  given  in  very  small  closes 
(one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain),  and  with  great 
caution,  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this  class 
of  purgatives, 

H  YDRA'NGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  1 1  ytlranymcefr,  which  many  Wtmists  make  a 
sub-order  of  Saxifragea",  distinguished  by  having 
4—6  petals,  8—1*2  or  many  stamens,  a  more  or  less 
inferior  ovary,  and  '2 — 5  styles.  Hydravgrncnt  are 
shrubs  with  opposite,  or  sometimes  whorled  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules.  In  the  genus  H.  the  dowers 
are  in  cymes,  the  exterior  flowers  sterile  and  dilated 
Few  specie*  are  known,  and  they  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  species  popularly  known  as 
the  Hydra  no  ka  (//.  hortentla),  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation  there 
as  an  ornamental  plant  It  was  in  trod  need  into 
Britain  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788,  and  speedily 
Ix'came  very  {topular,  being  readily  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a  favourite 
green -house  plant,  but  a  frequent  ornament  of 
cottage  windows.  In  the  south  of  England,  it 
endures  the  open  air.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  water  it  too  freely  ;  a  laree  plant  has  been 
known  to  receive  with  advantage  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water  daily ;  and  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  a  magnificent  shrub.  A  plant 
in  Devonshire  has  had  1000  large  cymes  of  flowers 
expanded  at  once.  The  flowers,  generally  |«nk,  are 
sometimes  blue ;  the  blue  colour  Is  owing  to  j*cu- 
liarities  of  soil.  Peat  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  be 
productive  of  blue  flowers  in  the  Hydrangea.—//. 
JajHtnica,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Ja-wn  by 
Siebold,  is  remarkable  for  it*  very  large  cymes  of 
flowers.—  //,  nhra  and  II.  querclfolui,  Americas, 
species,  are  not  unfrequently  to  bo  seen  in  flower- 
gardens  in  North  America. 

HYDRATES  are  substances  in  which  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water  is  chemically  combined  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  some  other  constituent 
Although  water  is  a  jwrfectlv  indifferent  substance, 
{-osscssing  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties,  yet  it 
enters  into  combination  both  with  acids  ardwith 
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thus  forma  the  bodies  termed  hydrates. 
Thus,  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  com- 
bine with  water,  the  entire  separation  of  the  water 
can  usually  only  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  some 
strong  base,  which  displaces  the  water.  If,  for 
we  diiitil  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  water  is 
L  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  both  acid  and 
arc  distilled  together.  The  liquid  now  con- 
tains one  equivalent  of  water,  and  one  of  acid 
(110,80,),  and  is  termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  this  equivalent  of  water  can  only  be  displaced 
by  an  equivalent  of  potash,  or  some  other  base. 
Water  which  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base  in 
combination  with  acids  is  termed  basic  water. 
Hydrate  of  baryta  (BaO,HO).  hydrate  of  lime  or 
slaked  lime  (Ca0,H0),  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  (FcjOj.SHO),  and  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
(CuO,HO),  are  similar  cases,  except  that  here 
water  is  displaced  by  an  acid  instead  of  a  liase. 
The  above  are  examples  of  hydrates  of  acids  and 
bases  or  oxides.  Gypsum  (Ca0,S0,,2H0)  is  an 
example  of  a  hydrate  of  a  salt. 

HYDRAU  LIC  LIMES  and  MORTARS.  Sec 
Cements. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  called  also  Bramah's 
Press,  from  tho  name  of  its  inventor,  depends 
on  the  principle,  that  a  pressure  exerted  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  transmitted 
undiminished  to  all  parts  of  the  mass,  and  in  all 
directions.  Sit?  Hydrostatics.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  the  essential  tvarts  of  the  machine,  the 
detaUs  of  construction  being  omitted.     P  ia  the 

cavity  of  a  strong 
jfr  A  metal  cylinder  E, 

L_  _JJ  A  into  which  the  pis- 

'  ton, D,passcs  water- 

tight through  the 
top.  A  tube,  G. 
leails  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  foreo- 
pump  H;  and  by 
means  of  this,  water 
is  driven  from  the 
tank  T  into  the 
cavity  F,  so  as  to 
force  the  piston, 
D,  upwards.  The 
piston  supports  a 
table  on  which  are 
placed  the  bales, 
Looks,  or  other 
articles  to  1»  pressed  ;  and  the  rising  of  tho  table 
presses  them  against  the  entablature  AA,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  pillars  B,  B.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  readily  calculated  Suppose  that  the  pump 
has  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area  of  F,  and  that, 
by  means  of  its  lever-handle,  the  piston  of  the 
pump  is  pressed  down  with  a  force  of  500  pounds, 
the  piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of 
one  thousand  times  500  pounds,  or  more  than  200 
tons.  The  rise,  however,  will  be  slow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power.  The  enormous  multiplying 
power  given  by  this  machine  has  l>een  employed  for 
a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  com- 

rsing  bales  of  cotton,  paper,  tobacco,  wool.  kc, 
expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  raising  weights. 
This  was  the  means  employed  for  launching  the 
Ormt  Eastern  at  Mill  wall,  and  fat  raising  to  their 
position  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge, 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,  a  simple  and  conveniently 
applied  mechanism,  by  which  the  momentum  or 
weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  available 
for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  considerable 
height  In  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a 
section  of  Montgolfier's  hydraulic  ram,  R  is  the 


poi 


oir  from  which  the  water  falls,  RS  the  height 
of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  tube  which  con- 
ducts the  water  to  the  engine  ABHTC.  E  and  D 
are  two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its 
cavity  by  ascending,  the  latter  by  descending ;  and 
FG  is  a  pipe  reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the 
bottom  CB.  The  valves  are  such  that  the  water  at 
its  normal  pressure  cannot  support  their  weight ; 
the  valve  E  is  prevented  from  falling  below  a  cer- 
tain point  by  a  knob  above  mn.  When  the  water 
is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir,  after  fill- 
ing the  tulte  BHS,  it  rushes  out  at  the  aperture  mn, 
till  its  velocity  in  descending  RST  becomes  so  great 
as  to  force  up  tho  valve  E,  and  close  the  means  of 
escape.  The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked, 
and  unable  to 
find  a  passage 
at  ma,  will  pro- 
duce a  great 
action  on  every 
part  of  the 
containing  ves- 
sels, and  by  its 
impact  raise 
the  valve  D.  A 
rtion  of  water 
ing  admitted 
into  the  ves- 
sel ABC,  the 
impulse  of  the 

column  of  fluid  is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  E 
fall ;  the  o|iening  at  D  being  thus  closed,  and  that 
at  mn  opened.  The  water  now  rushes  out  at  mn 
as  before,  till  its  motion  is  again  stopped  by  its 
carrying  up  the  valve  E,  when  the  operation  is 
repeated,  the  fluid  impulse  owning  the  valve  at 
D,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  water  panes 
into  AIM!.  The  valves  at  E  and  D  thus  alter- 
nately closing  and  opening,  and  water  at  every 
opening  of  D  making  its  way  into  ABC,  the  air 
therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has  no  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water  is  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  pii>e  FG.  This  condensed  air, 
then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface,  op,  of  the 
water,  and  raises  it  in  tho  tube,  FG,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
The  principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susceptible 
of  a  very  extensive  application.  In  well-constructed 
rams,  the  mechanical  effect  obtained  should  lie 
from  65  to  75  Jkt  cent,  of  the  force  supplied.  For 
raising  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water, 
such  as  for  single  houses,  farmyards,  Ac,  the  ram 
is  the  Wst  mechanism  yet  introduced.  But  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
valves,  places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
when  applied  to  raise  large  quantities. 

HY'DRID^E,  a  family  of  serpents,  sometimes  so 
defined  as  to  include  numerous  fresh-water  snakes 


Banded  Sea  Snake  (Chcrtydrnt  Fateiatiu) : 
a,  b««d  ;  6,  p«rt  of  buck. 


which  are  not 
to 


and  sometimes  limited 
inhabiting  the  Indian, 
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Chinese,  and  tropical  Australian  teas.  These  sca- 
serpents,  forming  the  genus  Hydro/his  {or  J/ydma), 
ana  other  genera  recently  separated  from  it,  have 
the  tail  compressed  and  the  Iwlly  keeled,  so  that 
they  have  the  power  of  swimming  like  eels ;  they 
nave  small  heads  and  small  eyes  ;  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  lartre  size  of  their  nasal  shields ;  they 
are  generally  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  varied 
with  blackish  rings  or  lozenge-shaped  spots.  Their 
lanes  are  often  prolonged  into  a  reservoir  of  air 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  They  i 
are  often  from  two  to  five  feet  long.  They  arc  I 
frequently  seen  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  i 
and  are  easily  caught  in  this  condition,  in  which, 
apparently,  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  sharks.  They 
art  supjKwed  to  live  on  small  fishes  and  crustaceans. 
They  arc  sometimes  found  coiled  up  among  sea- 
weed on  the  shore,  and  are  much  dreaded  by 
fishermen.  In  some  places,  they  are  very  numerous. 
One  Bj>ecies,  at  least,  is  esteemed  good  food  by  the 
Tahitians.    More  than  fifty  sjjcciea  are  known. 

HY'DRIDES.  This  term  is  applied  both  to  com- 
binations of  hydrogen  with  metals,  and  to  similar 
combinations  with  organic  or  compound  radicals. 
Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  with  at  least  fonr  metals 
— viz.,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and  potassium. 
The  first  two  of  thes«  are  the  well-known  gases, 
arscniurettod  hydrogen  (AsH,)  and  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen  (SbH,).  The  hydride  of  methvl  or  marsh- 
gas  (C,H3,H),  and  the  hvdride  of  ethyl  (C.H..H), 
arc  examples  of  the  second  variety  of  hydrides, 

HYDROCA'RBONS.   See  Carbohydrocexs. 

HY'DROCELE  (Or.  hydor,  water,  and  kvle,  a 
■welling)  is  the  medical  term  for  a  dropsy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  a  serous  membrane  or  sac  investing 
the  testis.  Hydrocele  occurs  as  a  smooth,  pear- 
shaped  swelling,  fluctuating  when  pressed,  devoid 
of  pain  or  Underlies*,  but  sometimes  causing  a 
•light  uneasiness  from  its  weight. 

The  quautity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually 
from  six  to  twenty  ounces,  but  it  occasionally 
exceeds  a  hundred  ounces.  Hydrocele  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation,  but  it  most 
commonly  comes  on  without  any  apparent  local 
cause.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  about 
or  l>eyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  generally 
in  persona  of  feeble-  power,  or  with  a  tendency 
to  gout ;  sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  young 
children,  either  in  the  same  form  as  in  adults,  or 
as  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele,  when  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
the  abdominal  peritoneum  is  not  obliterated,  as  it 
normally  should  be. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  the  palliative  and 
the  curative.  By  the  former,  the  surgeon  relieves 
the  present  annoyance  of  his  patient,  while  by  the 
latter  he  aims  at  the  ]>ermanent  removal  of  the 
disease.  The  jwdliative  treatment  consists  in  the 
Use  of  suspensory  bandages,  evaporating  and  dis- 
cutient  lotions,  and  tapping  with  a  fine  trochar. 
Tapping  seldom  gives  more  than  temporary  relief, 
the  swelling  usually  again  regaining  its  former 
bulk  in  three  or  four  months. 

The  curative  treatment  consists  in  setting  up 
sufficient  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  to 
destroy  its  undue  secreting  faculty.  This  is  most 
commonly  done  by  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  sac,  or  by  tho  passage  of  a  fine  acton  or  an 
iron  wire  (as  projwsed  by  Dr  Simpson)  through  it. 

HYDROCE  PHALUS.  Under  this  term,  which 
literally  means  vcatcr  in  the  head,  arc  included  three 
distinct  diseases — viz.,  acute  hydrocephalus,  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or,  as  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  termed  it,  hydroccphaloid  disease. 

By  Acute  Hydrocephaly  is  signified  inflammation  I 


of  the  brain  aa  it  usually  ocenrs  in  scrofulous 

children.  The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  localise  it 
merely  refers  to  a  frequent  effect  of  the  disease,  and 
not  to  its  cause  or  essence ;  and  because,  further, 
a  similar  effect  may  result  from  other  moriiid 
conditions :  it  is,  however,  so  universally  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  change  it  The 
disease  is  one  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  tUt  it  m 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  detect  it  in  its  earliest 
stage,  and  even  to  look  out  for  indications  of  its 
approach.  The  premonitory  symptoms  (winch,  how- 
ever, do  not  occur  in  all  cases)  consist  chiefly  in 
a  morbid  state  of  the  nutritive  functions  The 
appetite  is  capricious,  the  tenpic  foul,  the  breath 
offensive,  the  belly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  tender, 
and  the  evacuations  unnatural ;  and  the  child  is 
heavy,  languid,  and  dejected,  and  becomes  either 
fretful  and  irritable,  or  drowsy  and  listless.  Restless 
sleep,  attended  by  grinding  of  the  teeth  or  moaning, 
a  frequent  sudden  scream,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and 
a  turning  in  of  the  thumb  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  are  also  imjiortant  premonitory  warnings. 

After  these  symptoms  nave  lasted  for  some  days, 
severe  pain  in  the  head  comes  on  ;  it  is  generally  of 
a  sharp  shooting  character,  recurring  at  intervals, 
and  often  during  sleep,  and  causing  the  child  to 
shriek  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Corns  or 
morbid  drowsiness  now  supervenes,  and  the  shriek- 
ing is  replaced  by  moaning.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this 
first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  which  most  commonly 
Lists  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and 
the  symptoms  generally  are  those  of  excitement 
In  the  second  stage,  the  pulse  becomes  irregular, 
variable,  and  often  slow.  General  heaviness  and 
stupor  come  on.  The  light,  which  annoyed  the 
child  in  the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
annoyance ;  the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  power 
of  sight  becomes  imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is 
almost  always  to  )>e  observed.  The  little  j»atient 
now  lies  on  his  back  in  a  drowsy  condition  ;  and 
at  this  period  spasmodic  twitching*,  convulsions,  or 
paralysis  may  come  on.  The  excretions  are  passed 
unconsciously.  This  second  Btage  may  last  a  week 
or  two,  and  is  often  attended  by  deceptive  appear- 
ances of  amendment,  the  child  not  unfrcqui-ntly 
regaining  the  use  of  its  senses  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  then  relapsing  into  a  deeper  stupor  than  W-fore. 
The  symptoms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which  may 
last  only  a  few  hours,  or  may  extend  to  a  fortnight, 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  second,  except  that 
the  pulse  again  Incomes  very  rapid,  boating  some- 
times so  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted, 
and  gradually  gets  more  and  more  weak,  tdl  the 
patient  expires.  The  characteristic  ap)>oarances 
after  death  are  softening  of  the  central  part  of  the 
brain,  with  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  usually  to  the 
extent  of  several  ounces,  into  the  ventricles  ;  and  a 
tubercular  deposit  in  the  shape  of  small  granules, 
U|mn  or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  only  disorder  with  which  acnte  hydro- 
cephalus can  easily  l>e  confounded  is  infantile 
remittent  fever ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  various  points  which  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  these  two  complaints.  Acute  hydro- 
cephalus is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood  ;  it 
scarcely  ever  occurs  after  the  twelfth  year.  Half 
the  cases  that  occur  are  in  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age. 

As  the  treatment  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
physician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further,  than 
to  state  that  strong  antiphlogistic  remedies  -  such  as 
cold  to  the  head,  leeching,  and  active  purging— 
applied  in  the  first  stage  of  tho  disease,  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ;  yet  under  this  ' 
three  cases  out  of  four  are  lost 
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Chronic  Hydrocephalus  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
dUe.-me  from  acute  hydrocephalus ;  while  the  latter 
is  an  inflammation,  the  former  is  a  dropsy.  In 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  a  watery  fluid  collects  within 
the  skull,  before  the  bones  have  united  to  form  the 
solid  brain-cose,  and  by  pressure  outwards  causes 
the  bones  to  separate,  and  increases  the  size  of  the 
head  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  Thus  Dr 
David  Monro  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  six  years  old 
whose  head  measured  two  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference. While  the  skull  is  rapidly  enlarging,  the 
bones  of  the  face  grow  no  faster  than  usual,  and 
the  great  disproportion  of  size  between  the  head  and 
the  face  is  at  ouco  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  This 
disorder  sometimes  commences  before  birth,  and 
almost  always  in  early  childhood,  before  the  fontan- 
elles  and  sutures  of  the  skull  have  closed.  In  some 
rare  cases,  it  has  occurred  later,  as,  for  example,  at 
seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  closed  sutures  have 
opened  under  the  augmenting  pressure.  When  the 
sutures  will  not  yield,  death  from  pressure  on  the 
brain  speedily  ensues.  Most  children  with  chronic 
hydrocephalus  either  recover  or  die  in  infancy ;  but 
a  few  survive,  bearing  their  complaint  to  adult  life, 
or  even  to  old  age.  Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and 
idiocy— one  or  more — are  commonly  associated  with 
this  disease,  but  occasionally  the  intellect  and  senses 
are  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  k,  cifd  life. 

The  treatment  may  be  attempted  by  internal 
remedies  or  by  surgical  appliances.  The  medical 
treatment  most  worthy  of  trial  consists  in  the 
administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives,  and  especially 
mercury,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
calomel  in  minute  doses,  and  applied  as  oiutment 
externally.  The  surgical  expedient*  are  bandaging 
and  puncturing  the  head.  The  former  has  in  some 
cases  effected  a  permanent  cure ;  the  latter  has  in 
many  cases  certainly  prolonged  life,  although  the  dis- 
ease has  finally  conquered.  Neither  of  these  means 
is  applicable  after  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  united. 

This  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  adult  or 
in  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  become  impossible.  Stupor,  paralysis,  and  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak,  are  in  these 
cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift's 
death  was  due  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
daring  the  hut  three  years  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  silence,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions. 

Spurious     Hydrocephalus —the  kydroccphaloid 
disuse  of    Dr   Marshall   Hall — resembles  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  it    Instead,  however,  of 
being  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  and  is  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.     The  following  are,  according  to 
Watson,  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  spurious 
hydrocephalus :  the  pale,  cool  cheek  ;  the  half-shut, 
regardless  eye ;  the  insensible  pupil ;  the  interrupted,  I 
signing  respiration ;  and  the  state  of  the  unclosed  | 
fontanelle.     If  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  > 
hydrocephalus,  the  surface  of  tho  fontanelle  will  be  i 
convex  and  prominent ;  while  if  they  are  due  to 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate  in  emptiness 
and  want  of  support,  the  fontanelle  will  be  concave  I 
and  depresse«L   The  remedies  in  this  disease,  which  j 
readily  yields  to  treatment,  are  nourishing  diet, 
sm.%11  doses  of  wine  or  even  of  brandy  in  arrow-root, 
decoction  of  bark,  ammonia,  Ac. 

HYDROCHARI'DELE,   or  HYDROCHARI- 
DA'CHii.    See  Anaciiakis  and  Valliskkria. 

HTDROCHLO'RIC  ACID  (symbol,  HC1; 
equivalent,  36'5)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
compounds  in  inorganic  chemistry.    If  the  two 
which  enter  into  its  composition  (hydrogen 


volumes,  they 
each  other,  r 


|  and  chlorine)  be  mixed  in  equal 
will  remain  without  action  upon 
kept  in  the  dark ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  into  direct  sunlight,  they  unite  with  a 
I  loud  explosion,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  tho 
result  The  principal  characters  of  this  gas  are, 
that  it  is  colourless,  intensely  acid,  irrespirable,  and 
even  when  largely  diluted,  is  very  irritating  to  the 
lungs  and  eyes,  and  very  injurious  to  vegetation ; 
that  it  is  heavier  than  air  (its  specific  gravity  being 
1-2474,  air  being  taken  at  1O00) ;  that  it  can  be 
condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid ;  that  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  that  it  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a  supporter  of  combustion.  When  allowed  to 
escape  into  tho  air,  it  produces  white  fumes,  by 
condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  U  the  air  be 
previously  dried,  no  such  fumes  are  apparent 

The  solutions  of  this  gas  in  water  form  the  acid 
which  was  first  known  as  Spirit  of  Salt,  then  as 
Muriatic  Acid,  and  which  is  now  termed  i/yi/ro- 
c/Uoric  or  Chlorhyilric  Acid.  A  saturated  watery 
solution  of  this  gas  at  40*  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-21,  and  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  the  gas 
dissolved  in  6  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless,  fuming  liquid,  which  acts  as  a  caustic. 
On  heating  it  tho  gas  is  evolved  abundantly  until 
the  temperature  slightly  exceeds  212°,  when  there 
distils  over  a  diluted  solution,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  11,  and  consisting  of  I  equivalent  of  the 
gas,  and  16  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  to  these 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  Ayi/ro- 
chlorie  acid  is  far  more  commonly  applied  than  to 
the  gas  itself.  They  possess  the  ordinary  characters 
of  an  energetic  acid,  and  neutralise  the  strongest 
bases.  The  neutralisation  is,  however,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxide, 
but  is  due  to  tho  simultaneous  decomposition  of 
the  acid  and  of  the  oxide,  water  and  a  metallic 
chloride  being  formed.  If  M  represents  the  metal, 
the  reaction  is  expressed  l>v  the  equation  MO  +  HCl 
=  MCI  +  HO.  All  metals  which,  at  a  red  heat 
decompose  water,  also  decompose  this  acid,  and 
cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being 
expressed  as  follows :  M  +  HCl  =  MCI  +  H. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a  common  gaseous 
volcanic  product  Free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a 
very  dilute  form,  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  animals,  and  plays  an  essential 
part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid — to  use  the  name 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists — is  made  by 
heating,  in  iron  cylinders,  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric 
acid),  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water 
contained  in  a  series  of  stoneware  Wolfe's  Bottles 
(q.  v.),  the  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equation: 

of  Sodium.  WU«**l«l* 

CINa  +  HO.SO, 


HCl 


+  NaO,SOs 


This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  impuri- 
ties—as,  for  example,  iron  (wluch  gives  it  a  bright 
deep  yellow  colour),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
arsenic -  the  latter  being  derived  from  the  oil  of 
vitriol  -sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  chlorine, 
Ac.  ;  from  which  it  can  be  purified  to  a  great 
extent  by  dilution  and  redistillation.  '  If  pure,' 
says  Professor  Miller,  'the  acid  should  leave  no 
residue  when  evaporated  ;  on  saturating  it  with 
ammonia,  it  should  give  no  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  iron;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  produce  no 
turbidity  in  it,  which  would  be  tho  case  if  arsenic, 
free  chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  were  present ;  and 
on  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  should 
be  produced  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.' 
The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the 
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soluble  chlorides  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissol 


dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydrochloric  acid  (under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  the  alchemists. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  177*2;  and  Davy,  in  1810,  ascertained  that  it 
was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

In  many  of  their  properties,  the  analogous  acids, 
hydmbromic,  hydrofluoric,  and  hydriodic  acids 
resemble  hydrochloric  acid. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  having  simple  umlx-ls,  entire  acute  petals, 
and  fruit  of  two  flat  orbicular  carpels,  with  five 
more  or  less  distinct  threadlike  ril*,  and  no  vitta?. 
The  species  are  numerous,  generally  more  or  less 


Marsh  Pennywort,  or  White-rot  {Hydrocotyle  vulgaris). 

aquatic,  widely  distributed.  One  only  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  II.  vulnnris,  which  grows  in  marshy 
places,  and  is  called  Marsh  Pennywort  from  the 
orbicular  leaves,  and  sometimes  White-rot,  Shceps- 
bane,  Flowk-wort,  &c,  from  a  notion  that  it  is 
injurious  to  sheep  which  eat  it,  causing  foot-rot  or 
fluke-worm— effects  rather  to  »*  ascribed  to  the 
marshy  situations  in  which  it  grows. 

HYDROCYA'NIC  ACID  (C,N,H  or  Cy.H), 
known  also  as  Prussic  Acid,  from  its  having  l>eeii 
first  obtained  by  Scheele,  in  178-2,  from  the  sutatance 
known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  Blue,  is  of  almost  equal 
interest  to  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and  the 
toxicologist.  We  shall  notice  (1)  its  chemistry,  (2) 
its  medicinal  value,  and  (3)  its  action  as  a  poison, 
and  its  antidotes. 

1.  Its  CfwmUtry.~T\\Tv  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  limpid  volatile  flui.l,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0  697  at  64°  F.  It  l*>ils  at  S<>\  and  solidities  into 
a  crystalline  mans  at  V  P.  Its  volatility  is  so  great, 
that  if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
part  of  the  acid  becomes  frown  by  the  cold  produced 
by  its  own  evaporation.  It  j>ossesseB  a  very  pene- 
trating odour,  resembling  that  of  peach-blossoms 
or  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  burns  with  a  whitish 
flame,  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly  (its  acid  pro- 
perties being  feeble),  and  is  very  soluble  in 


and  alcohoL  Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  kept 
unchanged  if  excluded  from  light,  which  occasions 
its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  a  brown 
substance  known  as  paracyanogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  and  many 
kinds  of  stone-fruit,  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
various  plant*,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  tapioca 
plant  {Jatropha  manihot).  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  of  the  dilute  acid  is,  however,  of 
much  greater  practical  importance.  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  United  States  phanna- 
copceias  agree  in  recommending  that  it  should  be 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (known 
also  as  prussiate  of  potash).  The  distillate  should 
contain  nothing  but  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water, 
so  that,  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  we  can 
obtain  an  acid  of  any  strength  we  picas*.  Some- 
times, however,  a  seconil.  or  even  a  third  distil- 
lation  is  necessary.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  Ph. 
Loud,  contains  2  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  Pk.  Dub. 
rather  more  ;  that  of  the  I'L  Kdiiu  contains  33 
per  cent.  ;  while  what  is  known  as  Scheelt's  acid 
is  very  variable,  but  averages  4  per  cent  of  the 
anhydrous  acid. 

The  ordinary  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  1, 
the  peculiar  odour ;  2,  the  nitrate  of  sUver  test- 
there  being  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid ; 
3,  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  by  adding  to  the 
fluid  under  examination  a  solution  of  some  pnjto- 
and  per-salt  of  iron,  by  then  saturating  with  caustic 
potash,  and  finally  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  we  hare 
a  characteristic  blue  precipitate  ;  4,  the  sulphur 
test,  which  is  the  Itest  and  most  accurate  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Let  the  suspected  liquid  be 
acidulated  with  a  few  drnj«  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
place  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and  let  a  second  watch- 
glass,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  be  inverted  over  it ;  alter  a 
few  minutes,  let  the  upjier  glass  bo  removed,  and 
the  moistened  spot  be  gently  dried.  The  whitish 
film  which  is  left  may  consist  merely  of  sulphur; 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  it  consists  of 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  Let  this  residue  be 
treated  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  jwrcldoridc 
of  iron,  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  was  present,  a 
blood-red  tint  is  developed,  which  disappears  on 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  droj»  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.    This  is  known  as  Liebig's  lot 

2.  Its  Medicinal  Uses.— We  are  indebted  to  the 
Italians  for  the  introduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  materia  mcdica ;  and  it  was  first  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  it  is  so  serviceable  as  in  those 
affections  of  the  stomach  in  which  pain  is  a  leading 
symptom,  as  in  gastrodynia,  water- brash,  and  in 
cases  of  intense  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  often  useful 
in  English  cholera,  when  opium  has  completely 
failed.  In  pulmonary  diseases,  it  does  not  produce 
the  good  effects  that  were  formerly  ascribed  to  it ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  s]iaamixlic 
cough.  It  has  l>een  employed  with  advantage  in 
chronic  skin-diseases,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation. 
A  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  the  dilute  acid  (of  2 
iter  cent,  strength)  with  half  a  pint  of  rose-water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  a  good  lotion. 
When  given  internally,  the  average  dose  u»  from  3  to 
f>  minims  of  the  2  per  cent  dilute  acid,  three  or  four 
times  a  day  ;  it  must  be  administered  in  some  milk 
vehicle,  such  as  simple  water,  or  orange-flower  water. 

3.  At  a  Poiio*. —  Hydrocyanic  end  is  one  of  our 
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most  energetic  poisons,  and  is  frequently  employed 
both  in  inunter  and  suicide,  When  a  small  poison* 
Otts  dose  (about  half  a  drachm  of  the  2  |>er  cent 
acid)  has  been  token,  the  lirst  symptoms  are,  weight 
and  pain  in  the  head,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
giddiness,  nausea  (and  sometimes  vomiting),  a  quick 
pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  |*>wer.  If  death  result, 
this  is  preceded  by  tetanic  spasms  and  involuntary 
evacuations.  When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken 
(as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  2  per  cent, 
acid),  the  symptoms  may  commence  instantaneously, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appearance  is  delayed 
beyond  one  or  two  minutes.  '  When,'  says  Dr  A. 
8.  Taylor, '  the  patient  has  l>een  seen  at  this  period, 
he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and 
glistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  unaffected  by  light, 
the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration;  there  is  convulsive  respiration 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  ap[iears  dead  in 
the  intermediate  time;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible, 
and  the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbing.'  'Hie  patient  survive* 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  dose. 
According  to  Dr  Lonsdale,  death  has  occurred  as 
early  as  the  tccond,  and  as  late  as  the  forty  fifth 
minute. 

The  parts  specifically  affected  are,  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  system.  The  affection  of  the  respiratory 
system  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  acid 
on  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  which 
the  respiratory  organs  derive  their  nervous  {tower. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  is,  in  most  cases,  the  ! 
obstruction  of  the  respiration  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
the  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid,  antidotes  are ' 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia, 
cold  affusion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  imtst 
important  agents  in  the  treatment.  The  first  two 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  the 
medical  practitioner.  Cold  affusion  on  the  head, 
neck,  ami  down  the  spine  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  its  efficacy  is  almost  certain 
when  it  is  employed  before  the  convulsive  stage 
of  poisoning  is  over,  and  that  it  is  often  successful 
even  in  the  stages  of  insensibility  and  jtaralysia. 
Artificial  respiration  (see  Rfsn  ration,  Artificial) 
should  never  be  omitted.  Dr  Pereira  states,  that 
he  once  recovered  a  rabbit  by  this  means  only, 
after  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  the  animal 
was  apparently  dead. 

HYDRODYNA  MICS  treats  of  the  laws  of  the 
motion  of  liquids  ;  the  flow  of  water  from  orifices 
and  in  pijtes,  canals,  and  rivers  ;  its  oscillations  or 
waves  ;  and  its  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through 
it.  The  term  hydraulics  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  name  subjects,  from  the  Greek  word  aidot, 
a  pipe.  The  application  of  water  as  a  moving 
power  forms  the  practical  part  of  the  subject— In 
what  follows,  the  illustrations  arc  mostly  taken 
from  the  case  of  water,  but  the  principled  estab- 
lished are  true  of  liquids  in  general. 

FM><x.—  \l  three  apertures,  D,  0,  E,  are  inade 
at  different  heights  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  (fig.  1) 
tilled  with  water,  the  liquid  will  pour  out  with 

rater  im|tetuoaity  from  <  than  from  D,  and  from 
than  from  OL  The  velocity  does  not  increase 
in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  depth.  The  exact  law  of 
dependence  is  known  as  the  theorem  of  Torricclli ; 
the  demonstration  is  too  abstruse  for  introduction 
here,  but  the  law  itself  U  as  follows  i  '  Particle*  of 
fluid,  on  iMuing  from  an  aperture,  />o**m  the  mime 
degree  of  velocity  aj  if  they  had  fallen  freely,  in  vacuo, 
from  a  height  equal  to  the  diMance  of  the  surface  of 
the  Jluid  atforc  the  centre  of  the  a/ie/lurc.'  The  jet 
from  C,  for  instance,  has  the  sao.e  velocity  as  if 
the  particles  composing  it  had  fallen  in  vacuo  from 


the  level  of  the  liquid  to  C.  Now,  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  is  as  the  time  of  the 
fall;  but  the  space  fallen  through  being  aa  the 
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tnuare.  of  the  time,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
acquired  is  as  the  square  rttot  of  the  space  fallen 
through.  In  the  first  second,  a  body  falls  16  feet, 
and  acquires  a  velocity  of  32  feet  If  E,  then,  is 
16  feet  below  the  level,  a  jet  from  E  flows  at  the 
rate  of  32  feet ;  and  if  D  is  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  the 
velocity  of  the  jet  at  D  will  lte  half  the  velocity 
of  that  at  E,  or  16  feet  In  general,  to  find  the 
velocity  for  any  given  height,  multiply  the  height 
by  2  X  32,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
v  -  \  in  which  r  siguitles  the  velocity  of  the 
issue,  g  the  velocity  given  by  gravity  in  a  second, 
or  32  feet,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  above  the  orifice.  This  last  quantity  is 
technically  called  the  head  or  charge. 

That  this  theory  of  the  efflux  of  liquids  is  correct, 
may  be  proved  by  experiment  Let  the  vessel,  MB 
(fig.  1),  have  an  orifice  situated  as  at  o ;  the  water 
ought  to  issue  with  the  velocity  that  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  M  to  the  level  of  o.  Now, 
it  is  established  in  the  doctrine  of  Projectiles  (q.  v.), 
that  when  a  body  is  projected  vertically  upwards 
with  a  certain  velocity,  it  ascends  to  the  same 
height  from  which  it  would  require  to  fall  in  order 
to  acquire  that  velocity.  If  the  theory,  then,  is 
correct  the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  at  M.  It  is  found  in  reality 
to  fall  short  of  this  ;  but  not  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  fnctiou,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  the  water  that  rests  on  the  top  in  endeavouring 
to  descend.  When  the  jet  receives  a  very  slight 
inclination,  bo  that  the  returning  water  falls  down 
by  the  side  of  the  ascending,  ten  inches  of  head  of 
water  may  lte  made  to  give  a  jet  of  nine  inches.  A 
stream  of  water  spouting  out  horizontally,  or  in  any 
oblique  direction,  obeys  the  laws  of  projectiles,  and 
moves  in  a  paraltola  ;  and  the  range  of  the  jet  for 
any  given  Telocity  and  angle  of  direction  may  bo 
calculated  precisely  as  in  projectiles.  The  range  of 
horizontal  jets  is  readily  determined  by  practical 
geometry.  On  AB  describe  a  semicircle ;  from  D, 
the  orifice  of  the  jet,  draw  DF  perjtendicular  to 
AB,  and  make  BK  equal  to  twice  DF  ;  then  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  laws  of  falling  liodies  and  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  that  the  jet  must  meet  BL 
in  the  point  K.  If  BE  is  equal  to  AD,  the  perpen- 
dicular EH  is  equal  to  DF;  and  therefore  a  jet 
from  E  will  have  the  same  range  as  that  from  D. 
Of  all  the  per|teiidiculars,  CO,  drawn  from  the 
middle  point  C,  is  the  greatest ;  therefore,  the  jet 
from  C  has  the  longest  possible  range. 

The  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity 
of  water  disch  uged  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  suppose 
the  area  to  be  1  square  inch,  and  the  velocity  20 
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feet  a  secend,  it  is  evident  that  there  issues  in  a 
second  a  cylinder  or  a  prism  of  water  1  square  inch 
in  section  and  20  feet  long,  the  content  of  which  is 
1  X  240  -  240  cubic  inches.  In  any  given  time, 
then,  as  three  minutes  (=.180  seconds),  the  dis- 
charge is  240  x  180  =  43,200  cubic  inches. 

It  has  as  yet  been  assumed  that  the  water  in  the 
vessel  or  reservoir  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
height,  and  that  thus  the  velocity  is  constant.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  a  vessel  allowed 
to  empty  itself  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  surface  of  the  water  sinks,  the  velocity  of 
the  discharge  diminishes  or  is  retarded  ;  and  when 
the  vessel  is  of  the  same  area  from  top  to  bottom, 
it  can  bo  proved  that  the  velocity  is  uniformly 
retarded.  Its  motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that 
of  a  lxidy  projected  vertically  upwards.  Now,  when 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded  comes  to  an  end,  the 
space  described  is  just  half  what  the  l>ody  would 
have  passed  over,  had  it  gone  on  uniformly  with 
the  velocity  it  had  at  the  outset  Therefore"  when 
the  vessel  has  emptied  itself  in  the  way  supposed, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  half  what  would  have 
been  discharged  had  the  velocity  been  uniform  from 
the  licginning. 

The  'Contraction  of  the  Vein.1 — When,  by  means 
of  the  area  of  the  opening  and  the  velocity  thus 
determined,  we  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
or  of  gallons  that  ought  to  flow  out  in  a  given 
time,  and  then  measure  the  quantity  that  actually 
does  flow,  we  find  that  the  actual  flow  falls  short 
of  the  theoretical  by  at  least  a  third.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  the  central  part  of  the  jet,  which  approaches 
the  opening  directly,  that  has  the  velocity  above 
stated.  The  outer  particles  approach  from  all 
sides,  with  less  velocity  ;  they  jostle  one  another, 
as  it  were,  and  thus  the  flow  is  retarded.    In  conse- 

auence  of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  velocity  and 
irection  among  the  component  layers  of  the  jet, 
as  they  enter  the  orifice,  there  takes  place  what  is 
called  a  '  contraction  of  the  vein  '  (rena  contracta) ; 
that  is,  the  jet,  after  leaving  the  orifice,  tajtere,  and 
becomes  narrower.  The  greatest  contraction  is  at 
A  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to  half  its  diameter; 
and  there  the  section  of  the  stream  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  area  of  the  opening.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
section  of  the  contracted  vein  that  is  to  l>e  taken 
as  the  real  area  of  the  orifice,  in  calculating  by  the 
theory  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  If  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  has  considerable  thickness,  and 
the  orifice  is  made  to  widen  gradually  inward*,  in 
the  pnqK)rtions  of  the  contracted  vein,  the  stream 
does  not  suffer  contraction,  and  the  area  of  the 
orifice  where  it  is  narrowest  may  bo  taken  as  the 
actual  area  of  discharge. 

Adjutage*.- --It  has  as  yet  l>een  supposed  that 
the  issue  is  by  means  of  a  simple  opening  or  hole 
in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if  the  flow 
takes  place  through  a  short  tube,  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  remarkably  affected.  Through  a  simple 
owning,  in  a  thin  plate,  the  actual  discharge  is  only 
About  64  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  ;  through  a 
cylindrical  conducting-tube.  or  adjutage,  as  it  is 
called,  of  like  diameter,  and  whose  length  is  four 
times  it*  diameter,  the  discharge  is  84  per  cent. 
The  effect  is  still  greater  if  the  discharge-tul>e  is 
made  conical  both  ways,  first  contracting  like  the 
contracted  vein,  and  then  widening.  The  effect  of 
a  conducting-tul>e  in  increasing  the  discharge  is 
accounted  for  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its 
sides,  which  widens  out  the  column  to  a  greater 
area  than  it  would  naturally  have.  It  has  thus  a 
tendency  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  which  Mil 
like  suction  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
ises  the  quantity  dischar^d.  The  flow  is 
free  if  the  orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 


vessel,  than  in  the  side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom. 
If  the  discharge-tube  is  made  to  project  inwards 
beyond  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the 
velocity  is  much  impeded,  owing  to  the  opposing 
currents  produced  by  the  water  approaching  the 
opening. 

Pipe*. — When  a  conduit  pipe  is  of  any  consi- 
derable length,  the  water  issues  from  it  at  a  velocity 
I  less  than  that  dne  to  the  head  of  water  in  the 
|  reservoir,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  friction.  With 
'  a  pipe,  for  instance,  of  1)  inch  in  diameter,  and  90 
,  feet  long,  the  discharge  is  only  one  half  what  it 
I  would  be  from  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same  diameter. 
The  rate  of  reduction  depemla  upon  the  diameter 
!  of  the  tube,  its  length,  the  bendinga  it  undergoes, 
tec.    The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
does  not  arise  properly  from  friction,  as  understood 
'  of  solids,  hut  from  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to 
j  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  from  the  cohesion  of  the 
watery  particles  among  themselves ;  it  makes  little 
difference,  therefore,  whether  an  earthenware  pipe, 
for  instance,  be  glazed  or  not.    Large  projections 
j  form  an  obstacle ;  but  mere  roughness  of  surface 
i  is  filled  up  by  an  Adhering  film  of  water,  which  it 
as  good  as  a  glaze.    The  resistance  increases  greatly 
i  with  the  narrowness  of  the  pijn».    Engineers  have 
j  formulas,  deduced  in  great  part  from  experiment, 
I  for  calculating  the  discharge  through  pipes  of  given 
length  and  diameter,  and  with  a  given  head;  but 
the  subject  is  too  complicated  for  introduction  here. 
If  water  flowed  in  a  conduit  pipe  without  friction 
or  other  obstruction,  bo  that  its  velocity  were 
always  equal  to  that  duo  to  the  head  of  water, 
there  would  be  no  lateral  or  bursting  pressure  on 
the  walls  of  the  pipe  ;  and  if  the  pipe  were  pierced, 
the  wnter  would  not  squirt  out    Accordingly,  with 
a  short  tube  or  adjutage,  which,  instead  of  obstruct- 
ing, increases  the  flow,  there  is  not  only  no  lateral 
outward  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but  there 
is  actually  a  pressure  inwards.    If  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  wall  of  a  cylindrical  adjutage,  A  (rig.  2),  and 


Fig.  2 

the  one  end  of  a  small  bent  tube,  he,  is  inserted 
I  in  the  hole,  while  its  other  end  is  dipped  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  V,  the  water  will  1*»  sucked  Dp  the  tube, 
shewing  the  tendency  that  the  ad  jutage  has  to  form 
a  vacuum.  But  when  the  velocity  of  discharge  U 
diminished  by  the  friction  of  a  long  pipe,  or  by 
any  narrowing,  bending,  or  other  olwtruction  in  the 
pi)*-,  then  that  jwrtimi  of  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  water  that  is  not  carried  off  in  the  discharge. 
Incomes  a  bursting  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
pipe.  This  pressure  is  unequal  at  different  parts  of 
the  pipe.  At  the  end  e,  where  the  water  issues  free 
and  unobstructed,  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  gradu- 
ally increases  towards  the  reservoir  at  d,  where  it 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  bead  of  water 
in  the  cistern,  and  the  heat!  due  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  is  actually  flowing  in  the 
pi|ie.  The  principle  now  explained  accounts  for 
the  fact,  that  pipes  often  burst  or  begin  to  leak  on 
the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  being  checked  or 
Bton{ied. 

BetUtance  of  Water  to  Bodiet  moving  through 
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it — This  ia  greatly  affected  by  the  shape  of  the 
body,  which  ought  to  have  all  its  surfaces  oblique 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  When  a  cylinder 
terminate*  in  front  in  a  hemisphere,  the  resistance 
is  only  one-half  what  it  is  when  the  cyliuder  ter- 
minates iu  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis ;  and  if  instead  of  a  hemisphere,  the  termina- 
tion is  au  equilateral  cone,  the  resistance  is  only 
one- fourth.  If  a  globe  is  cut  in  halves,  and  a 
cylinder,  whose  length  and  the  diameter  of  whose 
are  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe, 
is  fixed  between  them  ;  this  cylinder  with  hemi- 
spherical emls  experiences  leas  resistance  than  the 
globe  alone,  the  diminution  being  about  out- fifth 
of  the  resistance  to  the  globe.  Also  the  resistance 
increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  one  of 
the  velocity.  One  part  of  the  resistance  arises  from 
the  momentum  that  the  body  has  to  give  to  the 
water  it  displaces.  Moving  at  a  certain  rate,  it 
displaces  a  certain  quantity ;  moving  at  twice  that 
rate,  it  displaces  twice  the  quantity  iu  the  same  time. 
But  not  only  does  it  displace  twice  the  number  of 
particles  of  water ;  it  also  has  to  displace  them  with 
twice  the  velocity  ;  the  pressure  of  the  resistance 
is  thus  not  merely  doubled,  but  quadrupled  or 
squared.  Similarly,  when  the  velocity  in  tripled,  the 
resistance  arising  from  the  simple  displacement  of 
water  becomes  nine  times  as  great  Another  part  of 
the  resistance  of  liquids  to  l>odies  moving  in  them 
is  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  which  have 
not  to  be  thrown  aside  merely  as  separate  grains, 
but  to  l«e  torn  asunder.  In  adilition  to  this,  when 
the  velocity  is  considerable,  the  water  liecomea 
heaped  up  in  front,  and  depressed  at  the  other 
end  from  not  having  time  to  close  in  behind,  thus 
causing  an  excess  of  hydrostatic  pressure  against 
the  direction  of  the  motion.  Owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  causes,  the  real  law  of  the  increase 
of  resistance  is  difficult  to  investigate,  and  the 
results  of  experiments  arc  not  a  little  discordant 
See  Water-power,  Waves. 

HYDRO-FLUO  RIC  ACID.   See  Fluorine. 

HYDROGEN  (svuibol  H,  equiv.  1),  so  called 
from  the  Greek  wor»li  hifdoi;  water,  and  «rn«do.  to 
generate,  is  an  elementary  substance,  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  iiermanent,  colourless,  and  inodor- 
ous gas.  One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is 
its  specific  gravity,  it  being  the  lightest  of  all  known 
I  mm  lies.  Assuming  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  atmospheric  air  to  be  1,  the  weight  of  the 
same  volume  of  hydrogen  tinder  similar  conditions 
is  0-061)2 ;  hence  hydrogen  is  14^  times  lighter  than 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
241  o73  times  lighter  than  platinum,  the  heaviest 
body  known.  Its  refractive  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  gas,  and  is  more  than  6  times  as 
great  as  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  combustible ; 
th.»t  is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
and  developing  light  and  heat.  When  a  lighted 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  iar  of  hydrogen, 
the  gas  burns  quietly  with  a  |>ale-blue,  scarcely 
visible  flame,  and  the  taper  is  extinguished.  The 
flame  only  occurs  at  the  line  of  function  of  the 
hydrogen  and  the  external  air.  If  toe  hydrogen  be 
mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  prior  to  the  application 
of  the  taper,  the  whole  mixture  is  simultaneously 
mil. uned,  and  there  is  a  loud  explosion,  which  is 
mast  violent  when  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  are 
mixed  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  or  with  5  volumes 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  these  cases  combine  to  form  watery  vaimur 
or  steam,  which  suddenly  expands  from  the  high 
temperature  attendant  on  the  combustion,  but 
imtm  di.itelv  afterwartbt  tjecome*  eonrleused ;  this 

which 


the  surrounding  air  rushes,  and  by  the  collision  of 
its  particles,  produces  the  report.  At  ordinary 
teiu]>eratures,  water  dissolves  rather  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  gases  which  has  never  yet  been  liquefied. 
l*ure  hydrogen,  though  it  canuot  sup]K>rt  life,  is  not 
jsosouous,  and  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  may  be  breathed 
for  some  time  without  inconvenience. 

Hydrogen  does  not  |»os8css  very  marked  chemical 
pro|Hrties.  The  only  substances  with  which  it 
combines  directly  at  ordinary  temiieratures  are 
cldoriue  and  oxygen.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine,  mixed 
together,  and  ex|N>sed  to  direct  sunlight  combine 
with  explosion  ;  in  diffused  daylight,  they  gradually 
unite ;  but  in  the  dark  do  not  act  on  one  another. 
Hydrogen  and  oxy  con  do  not  combine  spontaneously 
even  in  direct  sunlight,  but  require  the  presence  of 
a  red-hot  solid,  of  tfiimc,  or  of  spongy  platinum. 

It  is  generally  stated  tluit  hydrogen  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  a  pure  or  uucombined  state,  but  Bunsen 
recognised  its  presence  in  variable  proportions  in 
the  gases  evolved  from  the  solfataraa  of  Iceland, 
and  it  will  prok-ibly  be  detected  in  other  localities 
where  similar  geological  relations  hold  good  In 
combination  with  oxygen,  as  water,  it  not  only  forms 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  enters  largely  into  the  structure 
of  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism.  It  ia  an 
essential  ingredient  of  many  inflammable  minerals, 
such  as  coal,  am)>er,  and  ]>etroleum  ;  and  of  certain 
gases,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ammonia,  and  hydrosid- 
phuric  acid  (or  sulphuretted  hydrogen).  It  likewise 
enters  into  the  coni|>osition  of  a  large  number  of 
manufactured  substances  and  products  used  in  the 
arts,  medicine,  4c,  as  for  instance,  sal-ammoniac, 
sturvh,  sugar,  vinegar,  alcohol,  defiant  gas,  aniline, 
indigo,  morphia,  strychnia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  Ac 


ulphii 

About  lialf  an  ounce  of  granidnted  zinc  is  placed  in 
a  retort,  and  a  dilute  acid,  prepared  by  gradually 
mixing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  six  ounces  of 
cold  water,  is  {toured  on  the  zinc  Hydrogen  gas 
is  rapidly  evolved  in  great  ahumlance,  but  the  first 
jiortions  shoidd  not  be  collected,  since  they  are  mixed 
with  the  atmospheric  air  which  was  contained  in 
the  retort.  The  rest  of  the  gas  may  be  collected 
in  the  ordinary  way  over  water.  In  this  process 
the  zinc  takes  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forms 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  remains  iu 
solution,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  decora  |«osed 
water  escapes.  The  reaction  is  shewn  in  the  for- 
mula, Zn  +  HO.SO,  -  ZuO,S04  +  H.  A  precisely 
similar  reaction  ensues  if  we  use  iron  in  place  of 
zinc,  but  iu  this  case  the  gas  is  generally  less  pure. 

Hydrogen  gas,  under  the  name  of  combustible  air, 
was  obtained  iu  the  16 the  by  l'aracelsua  by  treating 
certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and  was  more  or 
less  known  to  Boyle  and  others  ;  but  Cavendish,  in 
his  pafier  on  '  Factitious  Airs,'  published  iu  the 
Tranmrtiont  of  tlx  Hoyal  Society  for  1766,  was  the 
first  to  describe  accurately  the  properties  of  this 
gas,  and  the  methtsls  of  obtaining  it ;  hence  be  is 
usually  mentioned  as  its  discoverer. 

HYDROGEN,  Binoxids  of  (symb.  H0„  equiv. 
17),  ia  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
with  a  speeitic  gravity  of  145  (water  being  1), 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of  very 
tbiute  chlorine.  It  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  and 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  the  skin,  produces 
a  white  8]H>t  and  excites  considerable  pain.  From 
the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its  oxygen, 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent    The  method  of. 
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preparing  i*  U  complicated  and  difficult.  This 
substance  was  discovered  in  1818  bv  Thenard,  who 
termed  it  oxidised  water.  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson, 
an  eminent  London  physician,  has  lately  examined 
its  value  (in  solution)  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and 
has  found  it  to  lie  of  extreme  use  in  hooping- 
cough,  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  (as  a 
palliative)  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

HYDROGRAPHY  (Gr.  hi/dor,  water,  <pnph-, 
to  write)  is  a  description  of  the  surface  waters  of 
the  earth,  particularly  of  the  bearings  of  coasts, 
of  currents,  soundings,  islands,  shoals,  Ac,  and  of 
anything  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  usefid 
for  purposes  of  navigation.  It,  consequently,  includes 
the  construction  of  charts,  maps,  &c,  in  which 
these  particulars  are  detailed.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
sea  what  geography  is  to  the  land.  The  first  step 
in  the  erection  of  hydrography  into  a  science,  was 
made  in  the  loth  c.  by  Henry  the  Navigator,  who 
was  the  first  to  construct  a  sea-chart  worth}'  of  the 
name.  Among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it 
is  now  made  a  matter  of  prime  concern  ;  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  being  an  important  branch  of  the 
naval  administration.  The  head  of  the  hydmgraphic 
department  in  the  British  service  is  usually  a  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy.  The  officers  surveying  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  send  their  observations, 
soundings,  &e. ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  hydro- 
grapher  to  consolidate  these  into  available  ma|w. 
The  hydrographer  receives  £800  a  year  in  addition 
to  his  half-pay.  In  proof  of  the  value  attached  to 
these  Admiralty  charts  among  the  marine  of  Eng- 
land and  even  of  foreign  nations,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1859,  no  less  than  68,270  charts, 
besides  6918  books  of  sailing  directions,  were  sold. 

HY'DROMANCY.    See  Divisatiox. 

HYDROMA'NIA.    See  Pellacra  and  Scicidk. 

HYDRO  METER.    Sec  Arkometkr. 

HY'DROMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
the  family  Muridit,  of  which  there  are  only  two 
known  species,  very  similar  to  one  another,  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  have  two  iucisors 
and  four  molars  in  each  jaw.  Thoy  are  called 
Beaver  Rats  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  are  nocturnal 
and  very  shy  ;  inhabit  the  banks  both  of  fresh  and 
■alt  water,  and  swim  well.  The  largest  species  is 
twice  the  size  of  a  common  rat.  One  of  them  has 
the  belly  white,  the  other  yellow. 

HYDRO  PATHY,  or  HYGIE'NIC  MEDICINE, 
popularly  termed  the  Water  Or  re.  Under  the 
head  of  Baths  and  Bathing  (q.  v.),  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  liath  in  general,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health.  We  have  here  to  speak  of  water 
in  its  manifold  uses  as  an  engine  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  as  forming  a  principal  element  in  that 
combination  of  hygienic  appliances  which  goes  to 
make  up  hydropathy  as  at  present  practised.  (In  j 
accordance  with  the  plan  followed  in  other  cases  of  i 
the  kind,  the  view  exhibited  is  that  of  an  adherent 
of  the  system.) 

The  efficacy  of  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous 
forms  of  disease,  has  long  been  recognised.  Water 
was  largely  employed  by  HipiKicratea,  the  *  Father 
of  Medicine,'  more  than  2300  years  ago,  in  the 
treatment  of  many  kinds  of  disease ;  and  along 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
vis  mediatrix  natunt,  it  apjiears  to  have  formed  the 
chief  element  in  his  medical  armoury.  Horace  has 
enshrined  the  memory  of  Antonius  Miisa,  the  hydro- 
pathic physician  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (Enist. 
1.  15).  Both  Celsus  and  Galen— who  nourished, 
the  one  about  50  years  B.C.,  and  the  other  in  the 
2d  c. — speak  favourably  in  their  writings  of  the 
use  of  water  in  the  cure  of  disease,  regarding  it  as 


of  high  value  in  the  treatment  of  acute  complaints, 
]  particularly  of  fevers.  Throughout  the  Middle 
'  Ages,  likewise,  many  physicians  of  name,  including 
\  Aetius  and  Paulus  .-fcgincta,  and  the  more  cele- 
brated Paracelsus,  were  advocates  of  the  remedial 
virtues  of  water ;  all  of  them,  however,  having 
faith  in  its  uses  in  the  treatment  rather  of  acute 
than  of  chronic  disorders.  In  1723,  Nicolo  Lanzani, 
a  Neapolitan  physician,  published  a  learned  treatise 
on  the  subject.  In  our  own  country,  alxMit  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr 
Baynard  made  a  larvc  use  of  water.  Their  conjoint 
w><rk,  denominated  Pn>iehrolouMia,  or  the  "History  of 
Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,'  is  replete 
with  quaint  learning  and  practical  shrewdness  and 
sagacity.  But  the  most  able  and  scientific  among 
the  older  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  water  treatment,  is  the  work  of 
the  well-known  Dr  Currie  (q.  v.),  the  biographer  of 
the  jioet  Burns,  published  in  1797.  and  entitled 
Medical  Reports  on  the  Effect*  of  Water,  Cold  and 
Warm,  Ac  In  this  work,  Dr  Currie  recommends 
the  cold  affusion  in  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and 
gives  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  cases 
and  the  times  when  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. Eminent  physicians  of  the  present  day  have 
admitted  that  these  views,  so  far  as  they  went,  were 
as  scientific  in  principle  as  they  were  novel  in  their 
application ;  but  the  practice  founded  on  them  was 
considered  too  dangerous  by  Curric's  contcmjiorariea, 
and  fell  into  speedy  neglect.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Currie  appears  to  have  limitod  his  use 
of  water  to  acute  ailments  exclusively. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  np  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  by  some  of  those  who  employed 
it  as  a  curative  agent,  water  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute,  and  bv  others  of  chronic  diseases ; 
by  some  as  an  internal  agent  alone,  by  others  as  an 
external  application  in  the  various  forms  of  the  bath, 
but  never  in  all  the  manners  combined.  This  com- 
bination was  first  effected  by  the  original  genius  of 
Vincent  Priessnitz,  a  SUesian  farmer,  with  whom 
began  a  new  era  for  the  water-cure.  It  was  owing, 
we  are  told,  to  his  successful  treatment  of  more  than 
oue  lxtdily  injury  which  be  had  sustained  in  his 
jierson  that,  about  the  year  1820,  Priessnitz 
so  fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  the  curative 
powers  of  water  as  to  devote  himself  to  employ  it 
medically  in  the  cure  of  others.  Beginning  with  the 
external  application  of  water  for  trilling  diseases 
among  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  he  gradually 
undertook  an  extended  range  of  cases,  and  multiplied 
the  modes  of  administration,  introducing  the  wet 
compress,  the  douche  bath,  partial  baths  of  all  kinds, 
the  sweating  process,  the  wet  sheet,  together  with 
copious  drinking  of  pure  water.  In  addition  to 
water  in  all  these  forms,  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  mental  rcpotte,  in  the 
cure  of  disease ;  thus  practically  calling  to  has  aid 
tho  entire  resources  of  hygiene,  and  establishing 
by  a  simple,  vet  thoroughly  original  combination, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment  As  to  the  success  which  attended  PrieasxiiU's 
practice,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  of  7500  patients, 
who  had  gone  to  Grafenbcrg  for  advice  and  treat- 
ment, up  to  the  year  1841,  or  within  the  space  of 
about  20  years,  there  had  been  only  39  death*,  and 
some  of  these,  according  to  the  registry  of  the 
Austrian  police,  'had  died  before  commencing  the 
treatment,  while  some  others  were  reported  in  a 
forlorn  state  before  anything  was  attempted.'  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  system  was  not  himself  an  educated  physician, 
so  that  he  could  have  understood  better  the  phil- 
osophy of  bis  own  practice,  and  explained  it  more 
correctly.   He  would  not  have  called  his  system  the 
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*  Water-cure,'  a  name  scientifically  one-sided  and 
incomplete,  and  therefore  misleading.  It  is  equally 
to  he  regretted  that  many  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  Priessnitx,  while  destitute  of  his  remarkable 
sagacity  and  genius,  should  have  been  no  better 
furnished  than  himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  disease  and  general  professional  culture. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  undoubted 
its  of  hydropathy  at  length  called  to  its  defence 
many  men  of  standing  in  the  profession,  who, 
allowing  fur  some  of  its  early  extravagances,  step)ied 
forth  to  explain  it  scientifically,  and  pressed  it  on 
the  acceptance  of  their  brethren;  and  from  their 
advocacy  has  sprung  up  in  England  a  school  of 
hydropathic  physicians,  the  philosophy  of  whose 
plan  of  treatment  we  shall  now  briefly  describe. 

Physiology  teaches  us,  that  the  various  organs 
of  our  bodies  cannot  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state 
without  the  observance  of  certain  regulations  called 
the  primary  '  Laws  of  Health.'  When  these  are 
broken,  the  result  to  the  offender  is  disease  in  one 
of  its  many  forms.  Until  the  appearance  of  hydro- 
pathy, physicians  attempted  to  correct  the  evil  thus 
caused  -  and  the  great  majority  do  so  still — by  the 
administration  of  one  or  other  of  the  drugs  which 
go  to  form  the  medical  repertory  known  as  the 
pharmacopeia ;  and  the  argument  on  which  this 
practice  has  been  based  is  the  very  simple  one,  that 
experience  has  proved  the  medicine  or  medicines  to 
be  efficacious  in  a  large  pnqtortion  of  similar  cases. 
Hydropathy  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different 
method.  Taking  as  his  central  maxim  the  principle 
first  propounded  by  Hippocrates,  that  it  is  nature's 
own  strivings  after  health  (cm  mrdieatrix  naturir) 
that  really  cure  the  patient  when  he  is  cured,  the 
function  of  art  being  mainly  to  remove  obstacles, 
the  hydropathic  physician  avoids  using  all  means 
with  whose  effects  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant, 
or  which  may,  at  least,  interfere  with  nature's 
own  operations.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  eschews  the 
use  of  drugs,  and  betakes  himself  to  tbose  more 
simple  natural  agents  which,  in  their  totality,  receive 
the  name  <<f  hygiene.  The  conditions  of  health,  as 
unfolded  by  physiology,  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
consist  of  five  necessary  requirements  -air,  exercise, 
water,  diet,  and  nervous  repose.  These  are  undeni- 
ably essential  to  the  prwervation  of  health ;  no 
human  Wing  can  possibly  continue  in  a  fair  state 
of  health  when  deprived  of  the  just  proportion  of 
any  one  of  them.  This  proposition,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic,  forms  the  starting-point  of 
hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Admitted  Uiat 
certain  agencies  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  hydropathic  principle  is  simply  this, 
that  the  very  same  agencies,  intinitely  modified  of 
course  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  parti- 
cular case,  and  generally  much  intensified,  are  not 
only  the  safest,  but  by  far  the  surest  means  of 
curing  chronic  disease ;  or,  to  nut  it  more  correctly, 
are  the  best  means  which  can  be  brought  to  nature's 
assistance  for  enabling  her  to  effect  a  cure  herself. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  natural  agents  of  health  are  intenti- 
JUd  when  they  are  used,  uot  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  but  the  cure  of  disease  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  pass  from  natural  hygienics  to  natural 
therapeutics.  Take  the  element  of  exercise,  for 
instance,  one  of  tho  most  powerful  hydropathic 
agencies.  Every  one  knows,  although  but  few  act 
systematically  on  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
body  in  health  ;  the  hydropathic  doctrine,  accord- 
ingly, is,  that  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disease,  this 
exercise  must  be  intensified— increased  to  the  full 
extent  which  tho  patient's  strength  will  warrant 
bo,  again,  as  to  the  use  of  water :  a  certain  amount  ] 


of  pure  water,  used  externally  and  internally,  is 
also  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health  ;  hydro- 
pathically,  a  much  more  liberal  use  of  the  same 
element  in  Iwth  ways  is  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  reader's  special  attention  is  called  to 
this,  which  in  fact  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  hydro- 
pathic theory. 

Let  us  now  explain  more  in  dctaU  how  and  in 
what  cases  hydropathy  employs  the  agents  on 
which  it  relies.  Diseases  may,  for  general  purposes, 
be  divided  into  two  great  cLiases :  those  in  which 
the  physician  is  called  on  to  lower  or  rtrfuce  to  the 
standard  of  health ;  and  thoee  in  which  the  object 
of  his  endeavours  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  in 
eUvatintj  to  the  same  standard.  In  the  former 
category,  range  themselves  all  those  discs*.*  which 
are  marked  by  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  type- 
by  an  overplus  of  mal-directed  strength  in  the 
economy ;  in  the  latter,  those  distinguished  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  vital  powers.  It 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  to  rectify  both  these 
abnormalities,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
health,  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment. 
The  ordinary  practice  seeks  to  achieve  this  object 
mainly,  in  both  instances,  by  means  of  drugs, 
respectively  adapted  to  the  two  classes,  and  tending 
to  lower  in  the  one  case  and  to  exalt  in  the  other. 
The  hydropathic  practice,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  employs,  as  already  stated,  the  natural 
remedies— air,  exercise,  water,  diet,  and  repose. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  acute  and  plethoric  com 
plaints,  and  the  whole  order  of  diseases  ranging 
themselves  under  the  former  of  the  divisions  just 
indicated,  water  is  the  element  which  enacts  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  the  application  of 
it  most  serviceable  in  these  cases  is  the  theft 
or  pad:  Indeed,  the  discovery  by  Priessnitz  of 
this  application  of  water  was  perna|«  the  most 
important  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  new 
system  of  which  he  was  the  practical  founder,  inas- 
much as  it  at  once  supplied  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  methods 
of  combating  almost  every  form  of  acute  disease. 
This,  the  most  distinctive  of  hydro|iathio  appli- 
ances, may  be  thus  descnl>ed  :  Over  the  mattress 
of  a  bed  or  sofa  is  extended  a  stout  blanket, 
and  on  this  is  spread  a  linen  sheet,  well  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  so  that  it  is  only  damp. 
On  this  the  patient  is  laid,  and  immediately 
cuvcloped  tightly  with  a  heavy  weight  of  blankets 
upon  bim,  tucked  in  so  closely  as  to  completely 
exclude  all  air.  The  body's  natural  heat,  acting 
on  the  damp  linen,  generates  vapour  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  patient  forthwith  finds  himself, 
not  in  a  cold,  but  in  a  comfortably  warm  vajiour 
bath— in  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant 
form  of  body  jtoultice.  The  effects  of  this  process 
on  the  economy  seem  to  be  plain  enough.  It 
is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  so  numerous  and  ]>erfonning  so  important  a 
function,  must  thereby  lie  thoroughly  cleaused,  and 
the  blood  itself  depurated  ;  with  the  equalisation 
of  temperature  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
will  follow  a  corresponding  equalisation  in  the 
distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  Bystem,  thereby 
relieving  internal  congestions  wherever  occurring ; 
and  lastly,  from  the  soothing  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  allaying  of  all  irritation,  must  result 
not  only  the  alleviation  of  pain,  but  that  lowering  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  with  it  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  such  incalculable  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease,  and  especially 
of  fevers.    Such  is  the  wet  sheet 

Of  the  same  order  of  remedy,  although  in  many 
respects  very  different  from  it,  is  the  Turkish  bath, 
recently  introduced  into  England,  and  now  fairly 
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established  throughout  the  country.  In  this  l»ath, 
the  hydropathic  procedure  has  received  &  must 
important  Auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  but  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  kind 
mure  particularly  under  consideration  at  present, 
such  an  gout,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  other 
complaints  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character. 
The  same  end  of  diaphoresis,  or  sweating,  is  secured, 
although  not  so  efficiently,  by  means  of  the  vapour 
bath  as  used  by  the  Russian*,  and  by  hot  air 
as  generated  by  the  spirit- lam j).  The  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  Vicing  less  expensive,  and  the 
bather  not  lieing  required  to  breathe  the  heated  air, 
many  jiersons  can  use  it  who  would  be  quite  unable 
to  respire,  without  faintness,  the  highly  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  bath  In  addition  to  the 
above,  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions, in  the  form  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling- 
water — a  kind  of  application  much  relied  on  for 
subduing  local  pain  proceeding  from  whatever  cause, 
for  relieving  congestion,  and  abating  and  checking 
inflammation.  So  much  for  the  principal  hydropathic 
operations  employed  to  treat  acute  and  inflam- 
matory diseases— processes  corresponding  in  their 
aims  and  effects  to  antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sedative  drugs. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  hydropathic  agents 
brought  to  bear  on  the  second  great  division  of 
maladies,  wherein  the  object  is  not  to  lower,  but  to 
elevate,  to  the  standard  of  health.  In  the  former 
class  of  cases,  it  was  stated  that  water  was  the 
agent  most  prominently  brought  forward,  and  it  is 
in  such  diseases  alone  that  the  term  'water  cure* 
is  at  all  appropriate.  In  those  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with,  water  certainly  plays  an  inqiortant 
part,  but  it  is  only  in  its  combination  with  good  air, 
exercise,  regulated  diet,  and  nervous  repose,  that 
diseases  are  cured  as  they  are.  As  an  illustration  : 
A  cold  bath  is  given  in  the  usual  way  as  a  tonic 
Its  effects  are  admirable  under  certain  conditions— 
the  first  and  chief  of  these  lieing  that  a  good  reaction 
taken  place  ;  that  the  blood,  which  ban  been  driven 
by  the  constringent  effects  of  the  cold  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  liody  into  the  inner  parts,  should 
return  in  increased  force  when  the  stimulus  of  cold 
is  withdrawn.  But  to  this  end,  in  all  but  very 
strong  persons,  exercise  immediately  after  the  bath 
is  indispensably  necessary,  and  must  follow  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  the  lwtb  cannot  l>o  administered 
with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety.  As  much  might 
be  said  for  the  co-operative  imjsirtanee  of  pure  air, 
of  diet,  and  of  nervous  repose,  all  of  them,  if 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  of  tenfold 
importance  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  the  highly 
tonic  properties  of  the  bath,  administered  in  its 
various  forms,  and  followed  by  a  due  proportion 
of  exercise,  more  especially  in  strong  bracing  air, 
produce  at  once  a  marvellous  effect  in  sharpening 
the  appetite  and  improving  the  powers  of  digestion, 
so  that,  if  simple  and  nourishing  diet  is  administered, 
better  blood  will  lie  elaborated,  and,  consequently, 
every  tissue  of  the  l>ody  be  more  highly  nourished 
and  invigorated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that,  in  all  eases,  this  is  and  must  always  be  a 
gradual  process,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment 
pursued,  whether  in  reference  to  exercise,  diet,  or 
the  use  of  the  stimulus  of  water,  must  liear  an  accu- 
rate relation  to  the  invalid's  strength.  Little  by 
little,  however,  and  in  most  cases  much  more  rapidly 
than  might  be  imagined,  improvement  begins  to  take 
place.  From  the  great  action  brought  to  bear  on 
the  skin  by  means  of  the  different  abdications  of 
water,  the  prudent  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
the  effects  of  full  exercise,  a  rapid  change  of  the 
particles  of  the  liody  takes  plsci — so  rapid,  that, 
according  to  Liebig,  '  by  meaus  of  the 
«8» 


treatment,  a  change  of  matter  is  cffectixl  in  a  greater 
degree  in  six  weeks,  than  would  happen  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  in  three  years' — while, 
|  at  the  same  time,  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  is 
replaced  by  the  healthier  materials  supplied  to  the 
economy  by  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  itself  the 
result  of  an  improved  digestion,  and  this,  again, 
resulting  from  the  heightened  ris  riim  which  the 
combined  hydropathic  agencies  have  produced.  The 
forms  of  tne  bath  may  of  course  be  varied  ad 
infinitum,  as  well  as  its  power  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  baths  most  in  vogue 
in  daily  practice  are  technically  denominated  the 
W(uh  down,  Drip/nng  ahett,  Shallow.  Sitz  bath,  and 
Douchr,  together  with  the  Pack,  or  Wtt  eheet  before 
mentioned  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  local  applications,  too  extensive  to  enumerate. 
These  various  appliances  of  water  are  capable  of 
producing  extraordinary  effects  on  the  economy, 
constituting,  as  they  do,  cs]>ecially  when  conjoined 
with  exercise,  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  safe  and  agreeable,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  body.  It  might  truly  be 
added  that,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease, 
this  same  element,  water,  is  capable  of  becoming, 
according  to  the  manner  and  quantity  of  its  use, 
internally  and  externally,  an  alterative,  derivative, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  as  a  touic  and 
stimulant,  however,  that  its  virtues  are  most 
conspicuous,  and  most  called  into  requisition  for 
the  cure  of  chronic  ailments. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  system  of 
hydropathic  medicine  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged  by  the  general  public.  For  one 
thing,  the  name  of  '  water  cure,'  or  '  hydro|iathy,* 
adopted  by  Priessnitx,  has  been  very  prejudicial,  as 
leaning  to  the  false  inference  that  the  one  element 
of  water  alone  constitutes  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
the  system,  playing  the  part  of  a  panacea  for  every 
form  of  human  ailment  Such  a  notion  has  never 
been  maintained  by  the  practitioners  of  scientific 
hydropathy,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some 
more  comprehensive  and  catholic  title,  as  that 
of  *  hygienic  medicine,'  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted.  As  it  is,  the  prejudice  against  the  system 
is  gradually  giving  way ;  it  is  no  longer  treated 
as  heresy  by  the  orthodox  profession  :  and  many 
enlightened  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
certain  classes  of  their  patients  to  hydropathic 
establishments,  and  even  subject  themselves  to 
the  treatment.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  ordinary 
medical  practice  has  of  late  years  been  towards 
the  principles  on  which  hydropathy  is  based.  A 
manifest  disposition  exists  on  tne  part  of  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  the  profession  to  rely  much 
less  on  art  and  much  more  on  nature  iu  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  every  type,  but  especially  those 
of  a  chronic  character,  than  was  formerly  the  case ; 
and  as  the  practitioners  of  scientific  hydropathy 
by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  drugs,  when  they 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  would  seem  that  a 
convergence  of  opinion  is  really  coming  about. 

Hydropathy,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
practised  in  large  establishments,  presided  over  by 
competent  medical  men,  and  dedicated  to  a  thorough 
and  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  cure  is  founded.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  when  it  can  I*:  accom- 
plished. But  the  power  of  leaving  their  daily  work 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  health,  is  what  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few ;  and  if  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment were  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  its  chosen 
retreats  in  the  country,  and  incompatible  with  the 
business  and  work  of  town-life,  it  would  '*e  shorn 
of  half  its  utility  as  a  remedy,  and  be  a  luxui  y  to 
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which  only  the  rich  and  disengaged  could  aspire. 
But  exercise,  morning  and  evening,  can  usually  lie 
had  l»y  most  persons.  The  same  applies  to  the 
systematic  and  persistent  use  of  the  hath,  to  the 
regulation  of  diet,  and  the  observance  of  early  hours. 
By  these  means,  even  without  country  air  and  other 
hygienic  adjuncts,  no  doubt  a  vast  ileal  might  be 
done  lioth  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Towards  effecting  the  latter  object, 
at  least,  no  one  will  deny  the  immense  value  of 
hydropathy.  No  one,  having  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  can  doubt  its  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  those  habits  of  temperance,  cleanliness, 
■elf-denial,  and  general  ol>edience  to  the  laws  of 
health,  which,  while  they  tend  so  much  to  the 
happiness  of  tlio  individual,  go  no  less  to  secure  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  nations.  To  those  w  ho 
would  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  we  may 
recommend  the  work  of  Dr  (Jully,  entitled  Th*. 
Water-curt,  in  Chronic  Dixav  ;  that  of  Dr  James 
WiLiou,  calhd  Priitci/d**  and  Pmrtic*  of  the.  Water- 
cart  ;  the  several  works  of  Dr  Edward  Johnson ;  and 
Dr  Lane's  treatise,  Hydropathy,  or  Ilynieuk  Median*. 

HYDUOPHO'BIA  (derived  from  hydor,  water, 
and  p/«V**»,  fear)  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  are 
produced  by  animal  poisons.  A  j>er*on  is  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  or  other  auimsl.  The  wound  gradually 
heals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  an  uncertain 
interval,  usually  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen 
months,  which  is  termed  the  period  of  inruhitwn, 
the  following  symptoms  appear :  The  pitieut  exjie- 
rieuces  discomfort  or  pain  at  the  scat  of  the  bite. 
The  cicatrix  tiugles,  or  feels  stiff  or  numb  ;  some- 
times txvomcs  swelled  and  livid,  and  occasionally 
reopens,  and  discharges  a  itecnliar  ichor.  The  morbid 
sen-'satious  gradually  extend  from  the  original  seat 
of  injury  towards  the  trunk.  This  period  is  termed 
the  stage  of  rearndrnrenct.  Within  a  few  hours,  or, 
at  longest,  a  very  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of 
this  local  irritation,  during  which  time  the  patient 
has  a  sense  of  general  discomfort  and  illness,  the 
specific  constitutional  symptoms  liegin  to  manifest 
themselves ;  he  complains  of  p  lin  and  stiffness 
about  the  neck  and  throat,  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  fluids,  ami  every  attempt  to  do  so-- often 
even  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  fluids  -brings  on  a 
terrible  jiaroxysm  of  choking  and  sobbing  ;  and  this 
continues  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  patient 
dies  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  passage  of  a  gust 
of  wind  across  the  face,  or  the  waving  of  a  mirror 
before  the  eyes,  is  often  sufficient  to  excite  these 
paroxysms.  The  mental  condition  in  the  last  stage 
of  this  disease  varies ;  the  patient  may  l>e  calm  aud 
tranquil ;  generally  he  is  irritable  and  apprehensive, 
and  suspicious ;  and  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  delirium,  or  even  mania,  is  associated  with  the 
irritabdity.  Death  most  commonly  takes  place  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  specific  symptom*. 

Some  medical  writers  have  maintained  that 
hydrophobia  may  occasionally  be  spontaneously 
develojied  in  man,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  occa- 
sionally in  the  lower  animals  (the  dog  and  wolf,  for 
example) ;  but  even  if  this  ever  occurs,  the  instances 
are  so  extremely  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
statement,  tliat  in  man  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an 
animal  poison,  which  is  most  commonly  communi- 
cated by  the  bite  of  the  dog,  but  which  has  also 
been  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  wolf,  the  jackal, 
the  racoon,  and  the  cat.  The  poisonous  saliva  is 
perfectly  innocuous  when  applied  to  the  unbroken 
■kin  ;  to  produce  its  effects,  there  must  l»c  some 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle ;  but  according  to  the  late 
Mr  Yonatt,  it  may  enter  the  system  by  mere 
contact  with  mucous  membranes. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 


mere  umitch  of  a  cat ;  but  as  both  cats  and  dogs 
frequently  apply  their  paws  to  their  mouths,  the 
poisonous  saliva  may  be  introduced  in  this  way  by 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  poison.  Is  it  immediately  taken 
into  the  system  generally,  or  does  it  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  wound  or  cicatrix  for  a  time? 
In  the  latter  case,  we  might  successfully  remove 
the  poison  any  time  between  the  infliction  of  the 
bite  and  the  period  of  recrudescence  ;  and  that  the 
poison  is  thus  locally  retained  seems  more  than 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  period  morbid 
phenomena  of  various  kinds  exhibit  themselves  at 
the  scat  of  the  wound,  and  that  these  phenomena 
are  speedily  followed  by  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
phobia, for  there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of 
recovery  on  record.  The  most  distressing  symptoms 
may,  however,  be  alleviated  by  chloroform,  opiates, 
the  hot-air  Iwth,  Ac.  But  although  the  disease 
cannot  be  cured,  its  development  may  be  prevented 
by  the  early  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  iiart, 

Itrovided  the  situation  of  the  bite  allows  of  the 
reo  use  of  the  knife.  '  If,'  sayB  Dr  Watson,  '  the 
injury  be  so  deep  or  extensive,  m  so  situated  that 
you  cannot  remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
cut  away  what  you  can ;  then  wash  the  wound 
thoroughly  and  for  some  hours  together,  by  means 
of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  which  may  be  poured 
from  a  tca-kcttlc  ;  place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass 
from  time  to  time  over  the  exposed  wound  ;  and 
finally  apply  to  every  point  of  it  a  pencil  of  lunar 
caustic  If  yon  cannot  bring  the  solid  caustic  into 
contact  with  every  part,  you  had  better  make  use 
of  some  liquid  escharotic  ;  strong  nitric  acid,  for 
example.'  Early  excision  is  the  only  sure  preven- 
tive, but  if,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  has  been 
omitted  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
reasons  alnwdy  given  regarding  the  |>robable  latency 
of  the  poison,  to  cut  out  the  wound  at  any  period 
before  sym|>toms  of  recrudescence  anpenr.  The 
reason  why  many  neglect  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  excision  proliably  is,  that  hydrophobia  by  no 
means  follows, as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal.  John  Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an 
instance  in  which,  of  twentv-one  persons  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  one  alone  was  infected.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  evidence  that  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  (arsons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  wolves, 
sixty-seven,  or  more  than  ono-half,  were  victims  to 
thiadiscaae.  Although  we  have  no  very  trustworthy 
evidence  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
do  escafie  the  disease,  even  without  taking  any 
precaution.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  virus  is 
proliably  removed  by  the  teeth  passing  through  the 
clothes. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  dog  or  other 
animal  whose  bite  causes  hydrophobia,  is  considered 
under  Rabies. 

HYDRO  I'HYLLA'CE.A5,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  containing  about  80  known 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  part*  of 
America.  None  of  them  are  of  importance  for  any 
use  to  which  they  are  applied,  although  Hydro- 
jJu/llum  Canadenmt  has  been  reputed  in  North 
America  a  remedy  for  snake  bites,  and  the  leaves 
of  //.  Vinjimcum,  or  Shawanese  Salad,  arc  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  both  raw  and  boiled  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  favourite  ornaments  of  our  flower-borders, 
particularly  different  species  of  Ncmophtia.  The 
order  includes  some  small  trees  and  bushes  as  w  ell 
as  herlxaceous  plants.  They  are  often  hispid,  like 
the  Boraginaoaz. 
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HYDROSTATICS  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids,  and  of  their  pressures  on  the  walls  of  veueia 
containing  them  ;  the  science  distend*  on  the  «ay 
in  which  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  form  a  mass 
under  the  action  of  gravity  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, the  latter  of  which  is  so  modified  in  liquid* 
as  to  give  thein  their  state  of  liquidity.  While 
the  particles  of  a  liquid  cohere,  they  are  free  to 
slide  upon  one  another  without  the  least  apparent 
friction  ;  and  it  is  this  perfect  mobility  that  gives 
them  the  mechanical  properties  considered  in 
hydrostatics. 

The  fuiKbmenfU  property  may  be  thus  stated : 
When  a  pressure  is  exertkd  on  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  that  frbsscke  is  trans- 
mitted undiminished  to  all  parts  ok  the  mas8, 

AND  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS.  Most  of  the  other  pro|K>- 
sitions  of  hydrostatics  are  only  different  forms  or 
direct  consequences  of  this  truth.  This  is  a  physical 
axiom,  hut  its  truth  may  be  experimentally  proved. 
Suppose  a  close  box  B  tilled  with  water,  and  having 
a  tube  a  inserted  into  the  upjter  cover,  of  an  inch  in 
area,  and  with  a  plug  or  piston  fitting  into  it.  If 

the  piston  a  is  now 
pressed  down  upon  the 
water  with  a  force 
equal  to  a  pound weiubt, 
the  water,  lieini;  unable 
to  escape,  will  react 
upon  the  piston  with 
the  same  force ;  but  it 
obviously  will  not  press 
more  against  a  than 
any  other  part 


Fig.  L 


of  the  Iwx,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with 
the  force  of  a  pound.  If,  then,  there  is  another  tulie 
inserted  iu  any  part  of  the  box  with  a  plug  of  the 
same  area,  as  at  b,  it  will  require  a  force  of  a  pound 
to  keep  this  plug  in  its  place.  (We  leave  out  of 
account  at  present  the  pressure  ujkhi  b  arising  from 
the  tceigld  of  the  water  in  the  box  above  it,  and  con- 
sider only  the  pressure  propagated  by  the  forcing 
down  of  the  plug  a.)  However  many  plug's  of  the 
same  size  there  were,  each  would  l>c  pressed  out 
with  the  same  force  of  a  ]Kiund  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  large  plug  of  four  times  the  area,  as  at  c,  it  would 
be  pressed  out  with  a  force  of  four  pounds.  We  have 
only,  then,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  piston  c  to 
obtain  any  multiplication  of  the  force  exerted  at  a. 
If  the  area  of  c  is  1000  inches,  that  of  a  Wing  oue 
inch,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  a  becomes  a 
of  1000  pounds  on  c ;  and  if  we  make  the 
on  a  ouo  ton,  that  on  c  will  be  1000  tons. 

This  seemingly  wonderful  mul- 
tiplication of  power  has  received 
the  name  of  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  what  takes 
place  in  the  lever,  when  one 
pound  on  the  long  arm  is 
made  to  Wlance  100  pounds  on 
the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  we  have 
supposed  exerted  ou  the  piston 
a  arose  from  a  pound  of  water 
poured  into  the  tube  above  it,  it 
would  continue  thesame  though 
B  the  piston  were  removed.  The 
pound  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
then  pressing  with  its  whole 
weight  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  box  — 
downwards,  sidewise,  and  upwards.  The  apparatus 
called  tho  hydrostatic  bellows  act*  un  this  principl 
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connected  together  by  leather  in  the  manner  of  a 
bellows,  B.  The  tube  A'  is  connected  with  the 
interior  ;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  upfter  hoard, 
and  ]K>uring  water  into  the  tube,  may  lift  himself  up. 
If  the  area  of  the  upjter  board  is  1001)  times  that 
of  the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  iu  the  tube  will 
supjiort  1000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Hydraulic  Press  (q.  v.)  depends. 

1.  Equilibrium  of  Z.»V/UM/*._After  this  explan- 
aton  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  liquids, 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions 
of  fluid  equilibrium  which  directly  flow  from  it 
(1.)  Every  molecule  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited 
by  equal  and  contrary  pressures  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  is  a  corollary  from  liquid  mobility. 
(2.)  The  upper  molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are 
free,  must  form  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the 
impressed  force.  The  truth  of  this  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  proof,  that  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  at  rest  under  gravity  must  be  what  is 
horizontal    It  can  he  shewn  to  be  a 

!  of    the    primary  projwrty 

'  of  '  pressing  equally  in  all 
directions.'  For  let  da  and 
ch  be  vertical  lines,  or 
lines  in  the  direction  of 
gravity ;  and  ab  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  direc  tion, 

i  or  horizontal.  A  particle  of 
the  liquid  at  a  is  pressed  by 
the  column  of  particles  abive 
it  from  a  to  d ;  and  the  like 
is  the  case  at  b.  Now,  since 
the  liquid  is  at  rest,  these 
pressures  must  be  equal ;  for 
if  the  pressure  at  b,  for  in- 
stance, were  greater  than  at  a,  there  would  be  a 
flow  of  the  water  from  a  towards  b.  It  follows  that 
the  line  ad  is  equal  to  6c,  and  hence  that  de  is 
parallel  to  ab,  ami  therefore  horizontal.  The  same 
might  be  proved  of  any  two  points  in  the  surface ; 
therefore  the  whole  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

2.  Pressure  of  L*[uuls  on  Surfaces. — The  general 
proposition  on  this  jwiiit  may  be  stated  thus  j  The 
pressure  of  a  liquid  on  any  surface  immwd  ui  if,  is 
equal  to  Ute  weight  of  a  Column  of  the  liquid  whom 
base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose,  height  is  the 
perj>cndicular  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  surface.  Mow  Uie  surface  of  the  lu/uid.  See 
article  Centre  or  Treasure.  The  pn-ssure  thus 
exerted  is  inde|>endcnt  of  tho  sha|M>  or  size  of  the 
vessel  or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 

3.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation.— An  a  consequence 
of  the  proposition  regarding  the  pressure  of  liquids 
on  surfaces,  it  can  l>e  shewn  that  when  a  solid  ray 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it  loses  as  much  weight  as 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid  weighs.  It  follows 
that,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  solid 
have  equal  Weights,  the  solid  will  lose  all  its  weight 
or  will  remain  in  the  liquid  wherever  it  is  put ;  if  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  more  than  one  of  the 
solid,  the  solid  will  not  only  lose  all  its  weight, 
but  will  rise  up,  and  that  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
difference  ;  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  lew 
than  one  of  the  solid,  the  solid  will  lose  weight,  but 
will  sink. 

When  a  solid  swims,  or  rises  and 
floats  ou  the  surface  of  a  liquid, 
the  next  problem  of  hydrostatics 
is  to  determine  how  much  of  it 
will  be  below  the  surface.  We 
liave  already  seen  that  any  solid 
in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upward  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
!  water  whose    room  it  occupies. 


Tig.  4. 


(see  fig.  2).    It  consists  of  two  stout  circular  boards  J  Now,  a  floating  body  must  be  pressed  up  with  • 
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force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  otherwise  it  wouKl 
sink  lower ;  hence,  a  floating  body  displace*  its  oirn 
wight  of  the  liquid.  A  solid,  as  AH  in  Kg.  4,  sink, 
until  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  B  unmersed 
would  contain  an  amount  of  water  equal  in  weight 
to  the  whole  solid  AB. 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a  Iwdy  thus  de]iends  on  the 
relation  between  "it*  weight"  and  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  liquid,  the  same  body  will  be  more 
or  less  buoyant,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  piece  of  wood 
that  sinks  a  foot  in  water,  will  sink  barely  an  inch 
in  mercury.  Mercury  buoys  up  even  iron.  Also  a 
body  which  would  sink  of  itself,  is  buoyed  up  by 
attaching  to  it  a  lighter  body ;  the  bulk  is  thus 
increase*!  without  projiortionally  increasing  the 
weight  This  is  the  principle  ol  life -preservers  of 
all  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances  may  be  made 
to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them  dis- 
place more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.  A  flat 
plat-  of  iron  sinks  ;  the  same  plate,  made  concave 
like  a  cup  or  l<o;it,  floats.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
buoyant  proj»erty  of  liquids  is  independent  of  their 
depth  or  expanse,  if  there  be  only  enough  to 
surround  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of  water  might 
be  made  to  bear  up  a  body  of  a  ton  weight ;  a  ship 
floats  as  high  in  a  small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 

4.  SlabiPtfy  of  Floating  Bmlies.  —  Conceive  abd 
(fig.  5)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned  solid, 


Fig.  6. 

in  bulk  ;  it  will  evidently  remain  at 
rest  as  if  it  were  still  liquid.  Its  weight  may  be 
represented  by  the  force  eg,  acting  on  its  centre  of 
gravity  c ;  but  that  force  is  balanced  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
under  surface  ;  therefore,  the  resulUnt  of  all  these 
elementary  pressures  must  be  a  force,  cs,  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  eg,  and  acting  on  tho  same 
point  e,  for  if  it  acted  on  any  other  point,  the  body 
would  not  be  at  rest  Now,  whatever  other  body  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  we  suppose  substituted  for 
the  mass  of  solid  water  aM,  the  supporting  pres- 
sure or  buoyancy  of  the  water  around  it  must  bo 
the  same ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  when  a  body  it 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  buoyant  pressure  is  a  force 
equal  to  tJu-  wight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  hanng 
its  point  of  application  in  Uie  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
space  from  which  the  liquid  is  disjdacnL  This  point 
may  be  called  the  centre,  of  buoyancy. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  sinace  abd  is  occupied 
by  the  immersed  part  of  a  floating  body  aebd  (fig.  5). 

The  supporting  force,  cb,  is  still  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case,  ami  acts  at  c,  the 
. '  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water ; 
the  weight  of  the  body  must  also  be  the 
same ;  but  its  point  of  application  is  now 
d,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  When  the  body  is  floating  at  rest 
or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  this  point 
must  evidently  he  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  c ;  for  if  the  tw  o  forces  were  in 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  is  called 
the  axis  of  flotation. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  said  to  be 
stable,  when,  on  suffering  a  slight  displacement,  it 
tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  Tnc  conditions 
of  stability  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying figures.    Fig.  7  represents  a  body  floating 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  a 


in  equilibrium.  G  being  its  centre  of  gravity,  B  its 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  AGB  the  axis  of  flotation, 
which  is  of  course  vertical.  In  fig.  8  the  same  body 
is  represented  as  pushed  or  drawn  slightly  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  shape  of  the  immersed  portion 
being  now  altered,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  no 
longer  in  the  axis  of  figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  B. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
upward  pressure — that  is,  a  vertical  line  through  B 
— meets  the  axis  above  the  ceutre  of  gravity,  as  at 
M,  the  tendency  of  the  two  forces  is  to  bring  the 
axis  into  its  original  position,  and  in  that  case,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet 
the  axis  below  G.  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis 
further  and  further  from  the  vertical,  until  the  body 
get  into  some  new  position  of  equilibrium.  There -is 
still  another  case ;  the  line  of  support  or  buoyancy 
may  meet  the  axis  in  G,  and  then  the  two  forces 
counteract  one  another,  and  the  body  remains  in 
any  position  in  which  it  is  put ;  this  is  called  indif- 
ferent equilibrium.  In  a  floating  cylinder  of  wood, 
for  instance,  B  is  always  right  under  G,  in  whatever 
way  the  cylinder  is  turned.  When  the  angles  through 
which  a  floating  body  is  made  to  roll  are  small,  tho 
point  M  is  nearly  constant  It  is  called  the  meta~ 
centre ;  and  its  itosition  may  be  calculated  for  a 
IhmIj-  of  given  weight  and  dimensions.  In  the  con- 
struction and  lading  of  ships,  it  is  an  object  to  have 
the  centre  of  gravity  as  low  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  always  below  the  metacentre.  With 
this  view,  heavy  materials,  in  the  shape  of  ballast, 
are  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  heaviest  portions 
of  the  cargo  are  stow?d  low  in  the  hold.  See 
Specific  Gravity  and  Arkomktrr. 

HYDROSULPHU'RIC  ACID  (HS),  known 
also  as  Sulphuretted  Uytlrogen,  Sulphydric  Acid,  and 
Hydrothionic  Acid,  is  a  natural  gaseous  constituent 
of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  Germany,  Bareges  in  France, 
Abano  in  Italy,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  and  is 
evolved  from  fumaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed 
s|Mmtaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters 
are  undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in 
stagnant  sewers  and  cess-pools,  and  in 
charged  with  organic  matter  and  Bulphatea, 
!  of  lime. 


the  position  of  «.  eg  (fig.  6).  tho"  would  tend  to 
make  the  body  roll  over.    The  line  passing  through  I 


daily  sulphate  < 

J  here  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas, 
which  is  very  extensively  used  in  laboratory 
operations.  The  following  is  that  which  is  most 
commonly  employed.  Sulphide  (the  old  sulphur*  t 
of  iron,  in  small  fragments,  is  placed  in  a  bottle, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Water  is  decom- 
posed, its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  sulphur  of 
the  sulphide  to  form  hydroaulphuric  acid,  which 
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escapes  as  a  gas,  while  its  oxygen  potent  into 
combination  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO),  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  equation  : 


FeS    +    HO.SO,     a        HS     +  FcO.SO, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless  pas  of  a 
Strom:  and  very  nauseous  odour,  resembling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  ami  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  con- 
densed into  two  volumes,  which  form  its  combin- 
ing measure.  It  is  about  seventeen  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen.  By  pressure,  it  is  liquefied,  and 
by  the  additional  application  of  cold,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  form  (Bee  Gases).  \\  atcr 
dissolves,  at  «i9r\  3*23  volumes  of  this  gas,  but  the 
solution  soon  becomes  milky  when  exjmsed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
bining with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur 
being  precipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  water 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and,  generally,  a  deposit  of 
sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  forms 
one  of  the  hydracids.  Although  a  feeble  acid,  it 
combines  readily  with  liases. 

Its  use  as  a  reagent  is  dejiendent  on  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  sulphides  which  it  forms  with 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
thrown  down  from  solutions  as  precipitates  with 
characteristic  colours.  Thus  the  gas,  or  a  watery 
solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  precipitate  with  the 
compounds  of  antimony — while  with  those  of  arsenic 
it  gives  a  yellow — with  those  of  lead  and  of  silver, 
*  black— and  with  those  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate. 

The  air  of  a  room  slightly  impregnated  with  this 
gas  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  inspired  produces 
faintnes*.  and  its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate 
proportion,  was  found  by  Thenard  to  prove  fatal  - 
turns  perishing  in  air  which  contained  TitV«th<  aI,d  a 
dog  in  air  containing  *Vjth  part  of  this  gas.  Its 
poisonous  effects  arc  best  counteracted  by  the  inhal- 
ation of  very  diluted  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lints  placed 
in  the  folds  of  a  napkin  moistened  with  vinegar. 

A  very  minute  trace  of  this  gas  may  l»e  detected 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over  the  vessel 
or  aperture— as,  for  instance,  over  an  opening  in 
a  drain— from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If 
it  be  present,  a  more  or  less  block— often  only  a 
brown— tint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  sidphide  of  lead. 

HYDROTHO'RAX  (derive*!  from  Ayr/or,  water, 
and  thrtrax,  the  chest)  is  the  term  applied  to  drojisi- 
cal  collections  in  the  Pleura  (q.  v.),  a  closed  serous 
sac  enveloping  the  lung  on  either  side.  When  it 
exists  to  any  extent,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on 
the  lungs  impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
them,  and  occasions  difficulty  of  breathing,  lividity 
of  countenance,  4c,  ;  and  more  or  less  dropsy  in  the 
face,  ankles,  4c,  soon  appears.  The  physical  signs 
by  which  the  disease  can  be  detected  are  too  purely 
professional  for  these  pages. 

The  causes  of  hydrothorax  are  various.  It  may 
depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  secreting  mem- 
brane, or  it  may  bo  a  consequence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  With  regard  to 
treatment  when  the  disease  seems  to  depend  u]K>n 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  great  advantage  may 
often  l»e  derived  from  occasional  cupping  and 
repeated  blistering.  The  most  -^pular  internal 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  squill  and 


or  blue  pill,  which  must  be  continued  till  slight 
symptoms  of  salivation  manifest  themselves. 

HYDROZO'A.   Sec  Zoophytes. 

H  YE  RES.  or  HlfiRES,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Yar,  is  situated  three  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  eight  miles  east  of 
Toulon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  is 
therefore  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners  suffering 
froin  chest  or  nervous  com- 
plaints. Near  the  coast  lie 
the  lies  d'Hierea,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Stu>ehades, 
which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  military  garrisons  of  a 
few  forts,  are  uninhabited. 
Here,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  the  season  seems  an 
eternal  spring. 

HYGIEI  A- in  the  classi- 
cal mythology,  the  goddess 
of  Health  -  the  daughter  of 
/Esculapius.  She  was  wor- 
shipi»ed  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  antl  other  important 
cities,  and  in  works  of 
art  is  usually  represented 
as  a  blooming  virgin,  with 
a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
health,  which  drinks  from 
a  cup  held  in  her  hand. — 
Hyoikia  is  tho  name  of 
one  of  the  newly-discovered  Planetoids  (q.  v.). 

HYGROMETER  (Or.  hy.iroA,  moUt,  mtinn, 
measure),  au  instrument  for  measuring  the  ■(uantity 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The"  earlier  forms 
of  hygrometer  depended  upon  the  property  |*»saessed 
by  some  substances  of  readily  absorbing  moisture 
froin  the  air,  ami  Wing  thereby  changed  iu  dimen- 
sions or  in  weight  Of  this  kind  was  the  hair 
hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which  a  hair,  which 
expands  and  contracts  in  length  according  as  the  air 
is  more  or  less  moist,  was  made  to  move  an  index ; 
a  similar  instrument  was  the  whalelwne  hygmrueter 
of  Deluc;  but  as  other  causes  as  well  as  moisture 
affect  such  instruments,  they  afford  no  accurate 
indications.  The  most  perfect  hygrometer,  theo- 
retically, is  that  of  J.  F.  Daniel!  (q.  v.  >.  It  consists 
of  two  bullwj  connected  by  a  bent  tube,  as  repre- 
sented iu  the  figure,  and  enclosing  a  thermometer, 
together  with  some  ether  and  vapour  of  ether,  the 
air  liaving  been  exiwlled. 
The  bulb,  b,  is  covered 
with  muslin,  and  a  is 
either  blackened  or 
cat i-<1  with  metal.  The 
observer's  hand  is  placed 
for  a  short  time  on  b,  to 
drive  the  ether  into  a, 
leaving  b  aud  the  tube 
filled  with  vapour  of 
ether.  A  little  ether  is 
then  dropped  from  a 
flask,  of  the  form  e, 
on  the  muslin -covered 
bulb ;  eva|Kiration  in- 
stantly takes  place,  and 

produces  a  cooling  of  6,  which  condenses  the 
vapour  inside  ;  a  fresh  evaporation  from  a  nils 
the  vacuum,  which  is  again  condensed  by  dropping 
ether  on  b,  and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the 
temperature  of  a  is  so  reduced  by  successive 
evaporations  (see  Evaporation  ),  that  dru  begins 
to  be  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb.  At 
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the  instant  this  occurs,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  two  thermometers  is  accurately  noted,  the 
one  giving  the  dew-point  temperature,  and  the  other 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  actual  quantity 
of  moisture  contained  in  a  cuhic  foot  of  air  can 
be  readily  found  from  the  following  empirical 

6656-2 

weight  of  moisture  in  grains  —         ^  x  p ; 

whero  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  observation,  and  p  (fouud  from  tables)  the 
elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temjtoraturo  of  the 
dew-point.  The  evident  defects  of  this  instru- 
ment are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  operation,  so  that 
no  time  is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  and 
thermometer  to  come  to  the  same  temperature, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  dew-point  is  given  higher 
than  it  actually  is :  secondly,  its  costliness,  owing 
to  the  great  consumption  of  ether ;  and,  thirdly, 
its  uselessness  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  ether  in  a  fluid  state. 
Uaniell's  hygrometer  was  used  at  the  Koyal  Olieerv- 
atory,  Greenwich,  from  1840  the  commencement  of 
meteorological  observations — till  1847,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the 
V<  rr  an  d  Dkv  Bulb  Theumometkus.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  thermometers— one  of  ordinary 
construction,  which  serves  to  give  the  t'-'mjKTature 
of  the  air  ;  the  other  has  it*  bulb  covered  with 
a  piece  of  muslin  or  other  similar  material,  to 
which  is  attached  an  absorbent  wick,  communi- 
cating with  a  vessel  of  rain- water,  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  muslin  is  kept  constantly  wet  The 
evaporation  from  the  muslin,  and  consequent  cooling 
of  the  bulb,  being  in  projwrtion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  ;  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the 
two  thermometers  will  l*»  greatest  when  the  air 
is  driest  and  zero  when  it  is  completely  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  height  of  the  mercury  iu  each 
of  the  thermometers  being  fountl,  the  elastic  force 
of  vapour  at  the  dew-point  is  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Dr  Apjohn  (Proceeding*  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Acad.,  1840) : 

the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermo- 
meter is  above,  and  the  second  when  it  is  lielow, 
the  freezing-point  (32°).  In  these  formuhe,  F  is 
the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point ;  d,  the 
hygrometric  depression,  or  depression  of  the  dew- 
point  ;  A,  the  height  of  the  lwrometer.    After  F 


15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties,  and  to  have  ruled 
933  years,  but  only  gives  the  names  aud  reigns  of 
one,  which  he  calls  the  lath  ;  while  Euschiu*  make* 
them  more  correctly  the  17th  dynasty.  They  are 
stated  in  the  Egyptian  annals  to  have  Wen  a  race  of 
conquerors  sprung  from  the  East  who,  under  Salatis, 
their  first  king,  took  Memphis,  aud  rendered  tribu- 
tary the  whole  of  Egypt  and  fortified  the  city  of 
Avaris,  on  the  east  of  the  Itubastite  arm  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  maintained  n  garrison  of  240,<tOO  soldiers. 
Their  oppression,  however,  drove  the  Egyptians 
to  revolt,  ami  under  Toakan,  the  predecessor  of 
Aahmes  or  Amosis  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  a  reli- 
gious quarrel  about  the  temples  of  lla  or  the  sun, 
and  of  Set,  the  god  of  the  H.,  seems  to  have  com- 
menced, when  a  long  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
under  Aahmes,  with  the  siege  of  Avaris,  and  a  king 
who  is  called  Misphragmnthosis,  sunjtosed  to  l»e 
a  Thothmes,  finally  drove  them  out  The  monument 
of  an  officer,  named  Aahmes-Penneben,  at  El  Kab, 
recounts  this  siege  and  hisexploits.  Finally,  according 
to  Manctho,  they  departed  under  treaty.  The  great 
1  interest  attaching  to  th"  H.  is,  that  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  Hebrews,  or  supposed  to  lie  the 
monarch*  under  whom  Joseph  entered  Egypt,  by  the 
old  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  monuments  and  the 
papyrus  of  Turin,  in  which  portions  of  their  names 
occur  in  the  list  of  the  kings,  they  l>ear  the  full 
titles  of  monarch*,  although  the  papyri  state  that 
there  were  no  kings  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and 
that  Taakan  was  only  himself  a  A«r,  or  prince  of 
the  south.  The  H.,  on  a  contemporary  inscription 
remaining  at  El  Kab,  are  called  Mtna,  or  Shepherds. 
The  H.  were  by  no  means  the  devastiting  conquerors 
described  by  the  historian.  They  entered  Egypt,  it 
apjiears  from  the  monuments,  about  the  14th  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  and  were  content  with  inscribing  their 
names  and  titles  on  the  monuments  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  name  of  Apjmptu  having  lieeii  found 
on  a  colossus  of  Sebakbetp  II L  of  the  13th  dynasty, 
and  on  that  of  a  king  of  the  14th  dynasty  at  San. 
Traces  of  that  of  Saites  or  Salatis  have  been  also 
found  at  Tel-Mokdam  or  Cynopolis.  The  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  amongst  authors 
as  to  their  race  and  origin.  .losephus  calls  them 
Hebrews  or  Aralis ;  the  Syncellus,  Phoenician 
shepherds.  They  have  also  been  supposed  to  be 
Idunueans,  Ishmaelites,  or  Scythians,  lheir  physi- 
ognomy seems  to  indicate  a  Semitic  origin,  while 
their  worship  of  Set  connects  them  with  the 
Khiti,  a  people  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the 


has"  been  determined,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  !  confines  of  Me  sopotamia.  The  names  of  the  kings 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  be  found  as  before.    (In  these  !  exhibit  no  foreign  peculiarities  ;  some  are  purely 


calculations,  the  Hygrometric  Tables  of  Mr  Glaisher 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use.) 

HY'KSHOS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  dynasty, 
generally  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings,  derived 
from  hyk,  a  ruler,  and  alion,  a  shepherd  ;  or,  according 
to  another  version,  from  hyk,  a  captive,  and  «Aos,  a 
shepherd.  According  to  Joscphus  and  Africanus, 
they  consisted  of  six  or  eight  kings,  named  (1), 
Salatis,  SUitis,  or  Saites.  who  reigned  19 or  15 years; 
(2),  Beon,  Banon,  or  Bnon,  who  reigned  43  or  44 ; 
(3|,  Apachnas,  Apachnan,  or  Pachnas,  who  reigned 
36  or 01  years;  (4),  Aj>ophis,  AphoBis,who  reigned  61 ; 


Fgyi«tian.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  H.  dominion, 
the  most  conflicting  opinions  have  prevailed  amongst 
scholars.  Bunsen  makes  their  rule  end  1639  b.c; 
1/ejwrius,  1842  B.C.  Placing,  however,  the  discovered 
date  of  Thothmes  III.,  1445  n.c,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  close  of  H.  dominion  must  have  ended  about 
1300  a  c. 

Bunsen,  Egttpfs  Place,  vol.  iL  pp.  405,  578 ; 
Lepsius,  KOnKjmmrh  ;  Boikh,  Manet  ho,  p.  231 ;  De 
Verria,  Rt.  Arch.  (1861),  vol.  iv.  p.  249;  Mariettas, 
R'r.  Arch.  (1861),  vol  iii.  pp.  97,  247,  337. 
HYLvEOSAU'RUS  ((Sr.  forest- lizard),  a  huge 


(5),  Anas,  or  A  nan,  who  reigned  50;  (6),  Archies,  dinosaurian  reptile,  found  in  the  Wealdcn  strata  of 
who  reigned  49 ;  (7),  Assia,  or  Asseth,  who  reigned   Kent  and  Sussex.     Fragments  of  different  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  sufficient  to  give  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  affinities  and  great  size  of 
this  reptile.    The  b>nes  of  the  head  have  not  yet 
lieen  observed  ;  its  teeth  were  comparatively  small, 
and  close  set ;  they  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
vegetable  eater.    The  body  was  broader  than  high, 
and  terminated  in  a  long  slender  flexible  tail ;  the 
makes 'their  duration  284  years,  a\d  Eusebius  103.   limlw  were  relatively  short;  the  skin  was  covered 
Africanus  mokes  the  Shepherds  consist  of  the  with  scutes  and  tubercles ;  and  a  row  of  ve 


49  years  and  2  months  ;  and  (8),  Apobis,  who  reigned 
61  years.  The  greatest  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  names  and  their  arrangement,  and  as  to  the 
total  number  of  years  of  the  dynast}'.  Manetho, 
according  to  Joseph  us.  states  that  they  reigned  31 1 
years,  but  the  total  of  the  reigns  he  cites  amounts 
to  only  259  years   10  months ;  while  Africanus 
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thin  angular  bony  spines  extended  down  the  hack, 
and  formed  a  serrated  dermal  crest,  like  the  horny 
spines  of  the  modern  iguana.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  a  length  of  25  feet.  The  remain*  of 
only  one  species  have  been  found;  it  has  been 
named  //.  Oictni. 

HY  MEN,  or  H  Y  M  E  N  M'  U  S,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  the  god  of  marriage  ;  but  originally,  the 
won  I  seems  to  have  denoted  only  the  bridal-song 
which  was  sung  by  the  companions  of  the  bride  as 
she  went  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  god  H.  is  first  mentioned  by 
Sappho.  The  legend*  concerning  him  are  various ; 
but  he  is  generally  said  to  be  a  son  of  Aiiollo  and 
some  one  of  the  Muse*.  He  is  represented  as  a  boy 
with  wind's  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a  bridal-torch  and  a  veil  in  his  ham  Ik. 

HYMEN(/PTERA  (Gr.  membrane-winged),  an 
order  of  insects,  containing  a  very  great  number  of 
specie*,  estimated  at  altout  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
class,  and  of  which  some,  as  ants  and  bets,  are 
singularly  interesting  and  important.  They  have 
the  mouth  furnished  with  mandibles  for  cutting  and 
tearing,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  adapted 
for  suction,  and  are  generally  narrow  and  elongated, 
often  uuitcd  into  a  kind  of  proboscis,  as  in  bees. 
See  Bee.  The  anteniun  are  generally  slender,  but 
often  exhibit  differences  iu  the  sexes  of  the  name 
species.  The  wings  are  four 
in  number,  the  first  pair  larger 
than  the  second,  the  wings  of 
the  same  side  united  in  night 
by  little  hooks.  The  wings,  j 
when  at  rest,  are  laid  one  over  ; 
Wing  of  Honey  Bee.  another  horizontally  over  the 
body.  The  wings  are  entirely  ! 
membranous,  not  reticulated  as  in  the  Xeuroptera, 
but  with  comparatively  few  nervures,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  so  constant  in  the  whole  order, 
that  particular  names  have  been  given  to  them  and 
to  the  spaces  between  them,  and  their  diversities 
have  been  made  use  of  iu  classification.  The 
wings  arc  wanting  in  the  imperfectly  developed 
females  (neuters)  of  some.  Besides  the  ordiuary 
eyes,  all  the  H.  have  three  small  Bimple  (or  stem- 
malic)  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  The  alnlomen 
is  generally  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender 
edicle.  The  abdomen  of  the  females  is  generally 
urnished  with  an  organ  capable  of  being  protruded, 
but  for  different  purposes  in  different  sections  of 
the  order,  it  being  in  some  of  the  hymenopterous 
tribes  an  ovipositor  or  liorer,  and  in  others  a 
sting.  The  H.  in  their  perfect  state  generally 
feed  on  honey,  but  some  of  them  prey  on  other 
inscctH,  which  are  the  food  of  the  larvae  of  a  greater  . 
number ;  whilst  the  larva;  of  some  feed  on  various  I 
vegetable  substances.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  I 
insects  of  this  order  arc  perfect ;  the  larva)  are  | 
generally — although  not  in  all  the  families — desti-  i 
tute  of  feet ;  the  pup*  take  no  food.  The  II.  arc  j 
remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of  the  trachea!  or  air- 
tuljes  into  vesicles,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the 
respiratory  system.  The  instincts,  and  even  apparent 
intelligence,  displayed  by  some  of  them — j»articu- 
larly  the  social  kinds,  which  live  in  communities— 
have  excited  admiration  from  the  earliest  times. — 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections — Terebrantia, 
having  an  ovipositor;  and  Aculettta,  having  a  poison- 
reservoir  and  sting.  To  the  former  lielong  saw- 
flies,  gall -Hies,  ichneumons,  tic  ;  to  the  hitter  belong 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  4c. 

HYME'TTUS.  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  called 
Trelo  Vouni,  situated  to  the  south  east  of  Athens, 
and  famous  among  the  ancients  fo  •  its  honey  and 
its  marble.   The  honey  still  retains  its  reputation. 


i: 


HYMN,  a  canticle  of  praise  or  of  prayer  address*! 

to  the  divine  honour.  The  wort!  in  its  strict 
[  acceptation  supposes  a  certain  metrical  structure, 
or  at  least  some  kind  of  rhythmical  cadence. 
The  use  of  hymns  dates  from  the  earliest  davs 
of  Christianity  (Matt  xxvi.  30;  CoL  in.  Ifi't; 
but  oar  information  as  to  the  hymns  of  tlie 
early  ages,  and  still  more  as  to  their  authors,  is 
extremely  imperfect.  The  TV  Drum  is  variously 
ascribed  to  St  Ambrose,  St  Hilary,  to  Ahnndios, 
\  and  to  a  monk  named  SiioahuL  To  Prmkntius, 
1  with  greater  certainty,  are  assigned  the  Ihjmn  of 
Hoiy  Innocent*,  Sal  re*  <  Flon*  Martyrum,  and  the 
Ales  Diei  Sunlivt.  Even  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  more  modern  hymus  are  often  involved  in 
mystery  ;  but  some  of  the  most  esteemed  hymn* 
are  known  as  the  productions  of  Scdulius,  of 
Fortunatus,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  of  St  Bernard, 
and  St  Thomas.  The  numljcr  of  hymn- writers  in 
the  modem  languages  is  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  {Kwsibility  of  any  enumeration.  The  most  com- 
plete modern  collection  of  medieval  Latin  hymns 
is  Mono's  Hymn*  Latini  Medii  *Evi,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Friburg,  185»>. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.   See  Hf.*ba*e. 

HYPA'TIA,  daughter  of  Theon,  an  astronomer 
and  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the 
N.  o-Platouic  school  in  that  city,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  She  was  equally 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and  her 
tragic  fate.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  exhibited 
an  amazing  intelligence,  iu  consequence  of  which, 
her  father,  one  of  the  most  erudite  sarans  of  his 
time,  resolved  to  give  her  genius  a  thoroughly 
philosophic  culture.  She  succeeded  her  father  in 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Alexandria ;  and  the 
fame  of  her  lectures  drew  round  her  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  where  the  influence  of 
Greek  thought  and  knowledge  was  felt.  H  seenis 
to  have  been  worthy  of  the  lofty  eulogies  she  ha* 
received.  Amid  the  widespread  corruptions  of  Alex- 
andria, she  lived  as  spotless  as  a  vestal ;  and  if 
her  teaching  was  not  one  that  could  lay  a  strong 
hand  on  the  vices  of  heathenism,  and  arrest  their 
couree.  it  was  at  least  sufficient  not  only  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  pollution,  but  also  to  inspire  her 
with  a  love  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  that  wa* 
Christian  in  its  spirit  and  earnestness,  if  heathen 
in  its  form  and  limitations.  The  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria were  proud  of  her;  and  such  reliance  wag 
placed  on  her  judgment  and  sagacity,  that  the 
magistrates  used  frequently  to  consult  her  on  impor- 
tant cases.  Among  those  who  were  most  intimate 
with  her  was  Orestes,  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this 
time,  the  BUhop  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril  (q.  v.),  a 
fierce  hater  of  heathens  and  heretics.  Detesting 
Orestes,  whom  he  suaj>eeted  of  being  no  true  Chris- 
tian, and  who  had  drawn  up  an  accusation  against 
him  for  exciting  a  tumult,  he  soon  east  an  evil  eye 
on  H.,  whom  be  regarded  as  a  Satanic  enchantress, 
and  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  reconciliation  with 
the  prefect  His  hatred  communicated  itself  to  the 
lower  clergy,  and  especially  to  certain  savage  monks 
from  the  Nitrian  deserts,  who,  headed  by  one  Peter, 
a  reader,  attacked  H.  iu  the  streets  as  she  w»s 
returning  from  her  lecture-room.  The  maiden  was 
dragged  from  her  chariot,  hurried  to  the  Ca-sarian 
Church,  where  she  was  stripped  naked,  and  murdered 
with  tiles,  after  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
her  limits  carried  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and 
there  burned  to  ashes,  415  A.  D. 


HYPJ.lt^STHF/SIA  (derived  from  h»/per,  over, 
and  uisthfsis,  a  sensation)  include  those  affections 
which  have  this  property  in  common  —viz.,  an 
exalted  irritability  and  increased  irritation  of  Uu> 


HYPERBOLA— II  VP  ERTROPHY. 


nerves.  Hyperesthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerve*  is 
manifested  by  pain  in  its  various  modifications, 
which  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  as  in  Tic 
Douloureux  (q.  v.),  while  hyperesthesia  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  is  manifested  by  phan- 
tasms, illusions,  kc  The  following  iKitnts  are 
Common  to  the  whole  class  of  these  affections:  1. 
Periodicity,  or  tho  Alternations  of  paroxysms  and 
intermissions;  2.  Uniformity  and  i«ersistence  of 
the  symptoms,  however  lone  the  duration  of  tho 
disease ;  3.  No  danger  to  fife ;  4.  Freedom  from 
this  class  of  diseases  in  early  life.  Of  the  diseases 
predisposing  to  hyperesthesia,  hysteria  is  far  the 
most  frequent;  but  it  is  sometimes  induced  by 
rheumatism,  gout,  skin-diseases,  Ac. 

HYPE'RBOLA.  If  two  similar  cones  be  placet! 
apex  to  apex,  and  with  the  line*  joining  the  apex 
and  centre  of  l>ase  in  each,  in  a  straight  line  ; 
then  if  a  plane  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
apex  lie  made  to  cut  both  cones,  each  of  the 
two  sections  will  be  a  hujterl/ola,  as  PBX,  P'AN", 
It  is,  viewed  analytically,  the  locus  of  the  point  to 
which  the  straight  linos  EP,  FP  differing  by  a 


signify  more  than  is  really  meant.  The  use  of  the 
figure  is  to  arrest  the  attention.  Hyperbole  is 
the  basis  of  many  metaphors.  Thus,  we  call  Nero 
a  '  monster;'  Tamerlane,  a  4  tiger; '  and  so  on. 

HYPERBOREANS  (that  is,  dwellers  beyond 
Boreas  or  the  North  Wind),  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  West 
and  North.  The  Greeks  imagined  the  country  north 
of  the  Rhipman  (generally  supi>oscd  to  be  the  Ural) 
Mountains  to  lie  inhabited  by  the  H,  and  their 
residence  was  gradually  referred  to  more  distant 
regions;  but  it  was  universally  oupjKised  that,  as 
the  favourites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  spring,  a 
fruitful  land,  and  everlasting  youth  and  health. 

HYPERICA'CR/E,orHYPERl«TN;E,anatural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  300 
known  species,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herhiceouB  plants, 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  in  very 


different  climates,  but  particularly  numerous  in 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  generally  covered 
with  pellucid  dots,  and  the  edge*  of  the  leaves, 
sepals,  ami  petals  l>ordered  with  black  glands, 
constant  quantity  are  drawn  from  two  given  pouits,  The  stamens  are  united  at  the  base,  and  grouped 
E  and  >.    lhesc  given  joints  are  called  the  foci,  m  from  3  to  5  bundle*.-The  species  of  I'Lmia 

yield  a  sulwtance  resembling  gamboge.  Many  of 
the  H.  belong  to  the  genus  J  J ypericutii,  or  St  John's 
Wort,  of  which  some  species  are  common  natives 
of  Britain,  adorning  woods,  heaths,  Ac,  with  their 
bright  yellow  flowers.  //.  calt/ctnutn,  a  spreading 
shrubby  species,  naturalised  in  some  places  in 
Britain,  has  flowers  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  //.  jtrrfora/unt,  the  common  or  true  St 
John's  Wort,  has  astringent  properties,  and  is  used  * 
for  gargles  and  lotions,  and  internally  in  dysentery, 
Ac,  although  not  recogiusrd  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Superstitious  notion*  arc  connected  with  it  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  when  gathered  on  tho 
day  of  St  John  the  Baptist— II.  Androtttmnn  (or 
Androstrmum  ojfirinalt),  commonly  called  Tutsan,  a 
pretty  common  native  of  Britain,  with  l>crry-liko 
fruit,  was  once  in  great  esteem  as  a  vulnerary. 
Its  English  name  is  Tutsan,  from  the  French  tout 
mint,  all  whole. 

HYPE  RION.  See  Titans. 
HY'PERSTHENE,  a  mineral  closely  related  to 
angite  and  dial  I  aye.  It  is  a  bisdicate  of  iron  and 
magnesia.  It  is  crystalline,  but  often  found  granular 
or  disseminated.  Viewed  in  one  direction,  with 
reference  to  its  cleavage  planes,  it  is  cnpjter-eoloured, 
in  another  it  is  dark  brown.  When  cut  and  polished, 
it  is  cherry-red,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  valued 
for  rings,  brooches,  Ac  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  although  it  is 
foutid  iu  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Scotland,  Ac 
It  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  felspar, 
forming  II  wpwthrnc  rod,  a  rare  kiud  of  trap  rock. 

HYPE  RTROPHY  (Or.  over-nourishment!  is  the 
term  applied  in  mcdiciue  to  the  enlargement  of 
certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  best  examples  of 
this  change  arc  seen  in  the  muscular  system,  where 
it  may  occur  altogether  independently  of  disease. 
The  huge  bosses  of  flesh  that  stand  prominently 
forward  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  of  a  pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  an  opera -dancer,  are  illustration! 
of  hypertrophy,  where  the  general  health  may  be 
perfect.  Iu  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
lungs,  if  the  organ  on  uue  side  degenerates  through 
disease,  the  oryan  on  the  opjsisite  side  is  often 
found  to  enlarge,  and  carry  on  double  work.  In 
these  eases,  hypertrophy  is  an  effect  of  disease, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  resource  of  nature  to 
preserve  life. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  hyper- 
trophy has  a  hurtful  instead  of  a  conservative 


being  situated  in  each  hypcrlwla.  The  point 
G,  midway  between  the  two  foci,  is  called  the 
centre,  ancl  the  line  EF  the  trttntrrrtic  oris  of  the 
hvj<erbola.  A  line  through  G  |ierpendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  conjugate  oris;  and 
a  circle  described  from  centre  B,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  FG,  will  cut  the  conjugate  axis  in  C  and  D.  . 
If  G  l»e  taken  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  EM 
and  EE"  for  the  axes,  the  hyperbola  is  expressed  by 

the  equation      -  j£  =  1.  (GB  =  a,  GO  =  b).  The 

hyperbola  is  the  only  conic  section  which  has 
Asymptotes  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  figure  these  areGT,  GT  ; 
Gs,  GS'.  It  also  appears  that  if  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates be  turned  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
position,  two  additional  curves,  HCK.  H'DK.',  will 

be  formed,  whose  equation  is  ,,  — *^=L  These! 


V  a- 

two  are  called  conjugate  hyperbolas,  and  have  the 
same  asymptotes  as  the  original  hyperbolas.  These 
asymptotes  have  the  following  remarkable  property : 
If  (starting  from  (5)  the  asymptotes  l>e  divided  in 
continued  proportion,  and  from  the  jtoints  of  section 
lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  the 
two  adjacent  parallels  and  the 
of  the  asymptote  and  curve  are 


equal;  also  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  two 
adjacent  points  of  section  of  the  curve,  enclose  equal 
areas.  The  equation  to  the  hyperlsda  when  referred 
to  the  asymptotes  is  xy  =  ab  ;  which  shews  that  as 
the  ordinate*  decrease  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  abscistuu  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

HYPERBOLE  (Or.  hyper,  over,  and  balleln,  to 
throw)  is  the  name  given  to  a  ligure  of  rhetoric,  by 
which  expressions  are  employed  that,  taken  literally, 
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effect,  as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid 
eland,  constituting  the  disease  known  aa  goitre  or 
bronchocele,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland, 
of  the  spleen,  &c.  The  following  are,  according  to 
Mr  Paget,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy :  1.  The  increased  exorcise  of  a  part  in  its 
healthy  function ;  2.  An  increased  accumulation,  in 
the  blood,  of  the  particular  materials  which  a  part 
appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  in  secretion;  3.  An 
increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  musctdar  tissue,  the  first  and  third  of  these 
conditions  are  present.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
fatty  tiasue,  constituting  obesity,  there  w  an  excess 
of  fat  or  of  its  chief  element*  in  the  blood. 

HY'PHASIS.  SeeScn.tr. 

HY  PHEN  (Or.  together,  in  one),  the  name 
given  to  a  mark  in  writing,  thus  (-),  indicating  that 
two  words  or  syllables  are  to  be  connected ;  e,  g., 
bull-tight 

HY  PNOTISM  (from  the  Greek  word  hypnot, 
sleep)  is  a  term  invented  by  the  late  Mr  Braid,  of  i 
Manchester,  to  designate  certain  phenomena  of  the  | 
nervous  system  which  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  which  are  induced  by  animal  magnetism,  hut 
which  clearly  arise  from  the  physical  and  psychical 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any  eman- 
ation proceeding  from  others.  The  following  are 
his  directions  for  inducing  the  phenomena,  and 
esyiecially  the  peculiar  sleep-like  condition  of 
hypnotism.  Take  a  silver  lancet-case  or  other 
bright  object,  and  hold  it  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  about  a  foot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
person  experimented  on,  in  such  a  position  above 
the  forehead  as  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  on 
the  eyes  compatible  with  a  steady  fixed  stare  at 
the  object  The  patient  must  lie  directed  to  rivet 
his  mind  on  the  object  at  which  he  is  gazing.  His 
pupils  will  first  contract,  but  soon  dilate  consider- 
ably; and  if,  after  they  are  well  dilated,  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  ojierntor's  right  hand, 
extended  and  a  little  separated,  are  carried  from 
the  object  towards  the  eyes,  the  eyelids  will  most 
probably  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  patient  retains  his  arms  and  legs  in  any 
position  in  which  the  operator  places  thcin.  It  will 
also  be  found  that  all  the  special  sens**,  excepting 
sight  are  at  first  extremely  exalted,  as  also  are  the 
muscular  sense  and  the  sensibility  of  heat  and  cold ; 
but  after  a  time  the  exaltation  of  function  is  followed 
bv  a  state  of  depression  far  greater  than  the  torpor 
ol  natural  sleep.  The  patient  is  now  thoroughly 
hypnotised.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  thepro- 
found  torpor  <>f  the  nervous  system  may  lw  instantly 
removed,  and  an  opposite  condition  induced  by 
directing  a  current  of  air  against  the  muscles  which 
we  wish  to  render  limber,  or  the  organ  we  wish 
to  excite  to  action ;  and  then  by  mere  rejXK»e  the 
souses  will  speedily  regain  their  original  condition. 
If  a  current  of  air  directed  against  the  face  is  not 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient  pressure  and  friction 
should  be  applied  to  the  eyelids,  and  the  arm  or 
leg  sharply  struck  with  the  open  hand. 

From  the  careful  analysis  of  a  largo  number  of 
experiments,  Mr  Braid  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
by  a  continual  fixation  of  the  mental  and  visual  eye 
upon  an  object  with  absolute  repose  of  body  and 
general  quietude,  a  feeling  of  stupor  sujiervcnes, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  lie  readily 
affected  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  the 
experiment  succeeds  with  the  blind,  he  considers 
that  '  it  is  not  so  much  the  optic,  as  the  sentient 
motor,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  mind, 
through  which  the  impression  is  marV .' 

Many  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  have 


l>cen  performed  on  patients  in  the  hypnotised 
without  pain,  and  hypnotism  has  l«?en  successfully 
employed  a»  a  therapeutic  agent  in  numerous  forms 
of  disease,  csjtccially  such  aa  have  their  scat  in 
the  nervous  system.  An  interesting  memoir  On 
I/ifpnotie  Thentptutict  was  published  by  Mr  Braid 
in  the  1 7th  volume  of  The  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sc'vncr.  (1853). 

HY'POCAUST,  a  form  of  furnace  much  used  by 
the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  baths  and 
aitartmenta.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a  chaml>er  under 
the  floor,  and  the  Bmoke  and  heated  air  are  made 
to  circulate  round  the  walls  and  under  the  floor, 
by  means  of  hollow  tul<es,  or  a  hollow  lining.  The 
full  benefit  of  the  fire  is  thus  obtained,  in  place  of 
a  large  jnirtion  of  the  heat  being  allowed  to  escape, 
as  it  does,  in  the  case  of  an  open  fireplace,  up  the 
chimney.  The  Romans  invariably  used  this  form 
of  furnace  for  heating  their  dwelling-houses,  and  in 
all  the  Roman  houses  which  have  l>een  discovered 
in  this  country,  remains  have  been  found  of  the 
hypocaust.  It  is  now  coming  again  into  use  for 
heating  the  so-called  '  Turkish  iBaths.' 

HYPOCH.fi'RIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Com/Hwhr,  sub-order  Ctrnomcea,  of 
which  one  species,  //.  radicata,  or  Ixmg- rooted 
Cat's-ear,  is  extremely  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  Britain.  Its  leaves  are  all  radial,  and 
spread  on  the  ground,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  tho  dandelion,  but  rough ;  the  stem  is  branched, 
the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion,  bat 
smaller.  Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily,  and  its 
abundance  is  not  deemed  injurious  to  pasture  or 
fodder. 

HYPOCHLO'ROUS  ACID  (CIO)  is  a  dark  red 
fluid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70",  becomes 
converted  into  an  orange-coloured  gas,  which  very 
readily  explodes  into  its  ultimate  constituent*.  A 
watery  solution  of  this  gas  has  a  jH.net rating, 
chlorine-like  odour,  a  caustic  action  on  the  tougue, 
colours  the  skin  brown,  and  if  applied  for  any 
length  of  time,  causes  it  to  ulcerate.  It  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  different  bleaching-jiowders 
and  salts  Its  salts — the  hypochlorites— present 
very  much  the  same  odour  as  the  acid.  Their 
solutions  bleach  organic  pigments,  such  aa  litmus 
and  indigo,  and  arc  employed  largely  as  bleaching 
agents. 

HYPOCHO'NDERS  (Gr.  hypo,  under ;  thondr<x, 
a  cartilage)  are  the  two  lateral  and  su|**rior  regions 
of  the  Abdomen  (q.  v.)  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  false  ribs,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS  (so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  hypochondriac  regions  of 
the  abdomen),  a  disease  characterised  by  extreme 
increase  of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid  feel- 
ings that  simulate  the  greater  part  of  diseases, 
exaggerated  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  chiefly  in 
what  concerns  the  health,  &c.  In  extreme  cases 
it  becomes  a  species  of  insanity  (see  talow).  The 
disease  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  caused 
by,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions    Sw  Ixm- 


JfyjxjcJiondriacal  Innanily. — When  sombreness  of 
disjtosition  and  anxiety  concerning  personal  com- 
fort become  exaggerated,  and  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  health,  it  amounts  to 
common  hypochondriasis  When  it  passes  Iwyond 
the  control  of  the  will,  when  the  whole  mind  is 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  system,  or  to  pirticular 
organs,  and  exalts  and  misinterprets  sensations  the 
condition  is  designated  hypochondriacal  insanity. 
The  disease  may  be  described  as  the  engrossment 
of  the  attention  by  false  impressions  conveyed,  or 
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conceived  to  be  conveyed,  from  internal  organs. 
These  sensations  may,  in  many  instances,  be  real, 
and  proceed  from  actual  alterations  in  the  struc- 
ture or  functions  of  the  |V»rts  sup{»osed  to  be 
affected ;  but  they  may  likewise  consist  of  ordinary 
sensations,  excited  and  intensified  by  the  act  of 
attention  which  makes  them  known  to  the  patient 
Neither  the  exjieriencu  nor  the  suffering?  of  the 
victims  are  imaginary,  however  absurd  their  errors,  j 
and  however  groundless  their  apprehensions  may  lie ; 
the  disease  consists  in  the  exaltation  of  sensibility  ' 
and  attention,  and  in  the  delusions  which  originate 
in  that  morbid  state.  A  man  lives  in  conataut  fear 
of  death  ;  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  labours 
under  cancer,  consumption,  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
lives  ti|»on  drugs  ;  that  his  stomach,  or  bowels,  are 
contracted,  or  the  abode  of  frogs,  a  foetus,  or  an 
army  of  soldiers  ;  that  his  legs  are  transformed  into 
glass  or  ice ;  that  his  whole  body  has  assumed  the 
shajie  of  iitea]»>t,  or  the  magnitude  of  a  hippopotamus. 
It  is  often  a  precursor  of  melancholia,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cowper  the  poet,  and  other  kinds  of  alienation; 
but  it  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  affection,  traceable,  generally,  to 
dyspepsia,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  shades  and  degrees 
of  this  malady  may  constitute  those  links  which 
connect  partially  healthy  from  at>solutely  unsound  ] 
minds.  In  females,  there  are  often  added  to  the 
phenomena  already  described  many  of  the  symp-  j 
tonis  of  hysteria  and  great  impressionability,  and  j 
even  convulsive  affections;  there  is  likewise  encoun-  ' 
tered  the  simulation  of  diseases,  the  tendency  to 
deceive  others  after  having  deceived  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  invalids,  nud  labouring 
under  grievous  and  incurable  disorders.  Thev  crave 
synnathy  and  support,  as  subject  to  affections 
of  the  spine,  the  joints,  the  lungs.  The}'  abstain 
from  food,  or  devour  inedible  and  disgusting  sub- 
stances ;  they  writhe  in  what  appears  excruciating 
pain,  and  they  voluntarily  sustain  great  suffering 
during  the  treatment  of  their  fancied  ailments.  A 
patient  of  Or  Page,  Carlisle,  underwent  amputation 
of  the  linger,  wrist,  forearm,  and  ultimately  of  the 
arm,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  sores  which  she  pro- 
duced. Certain  of  the  maladies  which  are  pretended, 
or  feared,  or  fancied,  appear  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence under  the  morbid  influence  of  volition  :  and 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
concentration  of  attention  upon  a  particular  function, 
not  merely  interferes  with  its  exercise,  but  disturbs 
the  physical  condition,  and  leads  to  degeneration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  capillary  congestion,  or  evolution  of  nerve-force. 
— Falret.  Dt  1 J I  ypochmulr'u  et  du  Suicide  (182*2)  ; 
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Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  ,*»1  ;  Cheyne,  Thr  Emjlinh  Mutady 
(Y7Xi\  ;  Arnold,  < narrations  on  Suture,  A'<W*.  dec, 
oflnmn  ty  (178*-N. 

HYPO  STASIS  <Gr.  HypostatU,  sulwistencc),  the 
tenn  employed  by  Greek  theological  writers  to 
designate  the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  Originally,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  unsettled.  It  was  used  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  sense  of  ousia,  essence 
or  substance,  and  this  confusion  of  phr.i»cology 
supplied  the  most  formidable  weapon  to  tlie  setni- 
Arians  in  the  controversy  about  the  Honioousian 
(q.  v.).  The  use  of  the  word  hy|>osta«is,  however, 
was  settled  at  a  synod  held  by  Athanasius  in  3o"» 
in  vfhich  it  was  fully  distinguished  from  omsmi, 
juid  explained  as  synonymous  with  proaopon,  which 
the  Latins  rendered  by  }yrrm>na,  jierson.  From  this 
time,  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  theological 
language  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  which  it  is  used 
indiscriminately  with  ]*rsuna. 


HYPOSTATIC  UNION  (Or.  HypoMom, 
person),  a  union  of  natures  or  substances  so  inti- 
mate as  to  constitute  one  undivided  person.  The 
term  is  used  to  describe  the  mysterious  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  in  virtue 
whereof,  while  coeh  nature  is  complete,  even  after 
union,  yet  each  merges  its  separate  j^rsonality  in 
the  undivided  person  of  the  Cod-man,  to  which  all 
the  actions,  whether  divine  or  human,  are  ascribed. 
This  form  of  expression  was  devised  for  the  puri«  «e 
of  excluding  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  moral  union  held 
by  Nestorius.  See  MoNoruYsrrfs,  Nestorians, 
Trijjity. 

H Y'POTH  EC,  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  not  used  in  England,  to  denote  a  lien  or  security 
over  goods  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  bv  the  owner  of 
the  goods.  Thus,  a  landlord  has  a  hypothec  over 
the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  current  rent ;  so  a  law-agent  or  attorney  has  a 
hypothec  over  the  title-deeds  of  his  client  in  respect 
of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs.  In  England,  these 
rights  are  called  liens,  and  are  not  so  liberally 
allowed.  See  Paterson's  Comp.  of  K.  and  S.  Law, 
s.  504.  There  is  also  a  hypothec  in  favour  of  sea- 
men over  the  freight  in  respect  of  their  wages. 

HYPOTHECATION  is  the  pawning  of  a  ship 
for  necessaries,  or  to  raise  money  in  some  critical 
emergency. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  the  name  of  that  side  in  a 
right-angled  triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  right 
angle.  The  well-known  projierty  of  the  hypoth- 
ermic, tliat  the  square  described  on  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  described  ou  the  other  two 
sides,  is  proved  in  the  famous  47th  pro|M>*ition  of 
the  first  lKx>k  of  Euclid's  Klemnit*,  and  has,  in 
the  sixth  book,  been  generalised  into  the  following 
form :  The  figure  deseril>ed  on  the  hypotlienuse  is 
equal  Ut  the  similar  figures  described  ou  the  other 
two  sides.  It  is  said  that  the  47th  )iropomtion 
was  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  who  was  so  over- 
joyed at  his  good  fortune,  that  he  sacrificed  a 
hecatomb  to  the  Muses.  Camerer,  in  his  edition 
of  Euclid,  gives  seventeen  different  demonstrations 
of  this  proposition. 

HYPO'THESIS.  In  endeavouring  to  explain 
natural  phenomena,  we  have  often  to  assume  or 
imagine  a  cause,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  do 
not  know  to  be  the  real  cause,  but  which  may  l>e  estab- 
lished as  such  when  wo  find  that  its  consequences 
agree  with  the  phenomenon  to  l»e  explainer!.  Every 
genuine  theory  was  at  one  stage  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  became  a  true  theory  in  conseqneuce  of  being 
proved  or  verified  bv  the  prnjier  methods.  Thus, 
when  it  occurred  to  Newton  that  the  force  of  gravity 
on  the  earth,  as  exemplified  in  falling  bodies,  might 
extend  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  might  be 
the  power  that  comjielled  it  to  circle  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  straight  line  through 
space,  the  suggestion  was  only  an  hypothesis,  imtil 
such  time  as  he  was  able  to  shew  that  it  accounted 
exactly  for  the  facts,  and  then  it  became  n  theory. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  there  being 
manifestly  some  necessary  limits  to  the  process  of 
imagining  possible  causes.  The  case  that  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  this  a  question  is  the  celebrated 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  a  theory,  or  hypothesis 


rather,  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  explains  the  facts,  but  for  having  led  to  the 
discovery  of  new  facts  by  way  of  inference  from  the 
theory  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this  amount  of 
coincidence,  the  ethereal  substance  whose  undula- 
tions are  supposed  to  constitute  light  in  its  passage 
from  the  sun  to  tho  earth,  is  not  known  to  havo 
a  real  existence.    It  is  an  imaginary 
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happily  conceived  as  to  express  with  fidelity  a  series 
of  extremely  complicated  phenomena.  This  was 
not  the  character  of  Newton's  hypothesis  as  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  ;  the  power  supjiosed  hy  him 
(the  earth's  gravity)  was  an  actual  or  existing  force, 
and  all  he  did  was  to  suggest  that  it  ex tended  as  far 
as  the  moon.  Accordingly.  M.  Augustc  Couite  aud 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill  have  laid  it  down  as  the  condition  of 
a  sound  scientific  hypothesis,  that  the  cause  assigned 
to  the  phenomenon  in  question  should  l>e  either  a 
real  cause,  or  capable  of  Wing  ascertained  to  he  a 
real  cause,  and  that  the  lilierty  given  to  the  scientific 
inquirer  should  be  confined  to  imagining  its  opera- 
tion in  a  particular  sphere,  and  the  law  ami  amount 
of  its  o|>eratiott,  since  lw>th  these  could  he  verified 
by  experiment  and  calculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr  W  liewell  has  contended,  that  tin  amount  of 
agreement  with  observed  facts,  such  as  has  Ihsti 
exemplified  by  the  u adulatory  hypotheds,  is  sufii- 
cient  to  establish  not  merely  an  hypothesis,  bat  a 
theory,  at  least  until  such  a  time  as  some  discordant 
facts  arise,  when  the  theory  must  l>c  modified  or 
abandoned,  lint  whatever  name  !«•  given  to  this 
class  of  rapnoaitions,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  deemed  inferior  in  scientific  value  to  the  other 
class  of  suppositions,  when-  no  cause  or  agent  is 
assumed  but  what  is  ac  tually  known  to  exist,  and 
where  the  only  question  is,  the  presence  of  that 
agent  in  such  manner  and  amount  as  to  tally 
with  the  observed  facts.  Gravity,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  are  established  natural  agents,  and 
when  we  assume  any  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of 
some  phenomena,  we  are  on  safe  ground  so  far, 
that  if  it  be  once  shewn  that  they  are  actually  om-r- 
ative  in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with,  and  that  their 
calculated  effect  exactly  coincide*  with  the  olwerved 
effect,  the  explanation  is  complete  and  final  ;  no 
Bttlisequeiit  discovery  can  disturb  a  conclusion 
established  in  this  way.  Hut  if  we  have  to  assume 
the  very  agency  itself,  or  to  imagine  a  power  that 
we  have  no  experience  of,  the  coincidence  Itetwecn 
the  laws  of  the  assumed  agency  and  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  produces  at  best  but  a  temporary  or 
provisional  evidence,  which  is  liable  to  l>e  superceded 
whenever  a  still  I  tetter  imagined  machinery  shall 
be  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  light, 
the  first  hy|Kithcsis,  that  of  Newton  himself,  was  a 
stream  or  shower  of  corpuscles ;  this  gave  way  to 
the  undulatory  ether,  whose  merit  lay  in  emhracing 
the  facts  more  closely  ;  hut  we  have  no  security 
against  the  ultimate  preference  of  some  third  sup- 
position which  shall  displace  the  second,  as  that  did 
the  first;  while,  perhaps,  a  day  may  come  when  an 
agency  shall  be  proved  to  exist  capable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena.  Even  granting  that  we  must 
sometimes  assume  an  unknown  agent  (when  an 
effect  seems  to  l<e  lteyond  the  j  tower  01  all  the 
recognised  forces),  yet,  in  ordinary  researches,  it  is 
considered  a  grave  objection  if  the  assumed  agent 
be  of  such  a  subtle  or  occult  nature,  or  so  far 
removed  from  observation,  that  its  existence  does 
not  admit  of  being  proved.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cartesian  vortices,  and  such  are  any  hyjio- 
thescs  as  to  the  shapes,  sixes,  and  distance*  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  Such  also  is  the  doctrine 
of  nervous  thuds,  whereby  the  impulses  of  mind  are 
supjM.se. I  to  be  proiwgatcd  between  the  braiu  aud 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

HYPOXANTHINE,  a  sulwtance  found  in  the 
aplcen  and  muscles  of  the  heart  of  man,  aud  in  the 
spleen  and  blood  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  requir- 
ing for  solution  iu  water  1090  equivalents  of  cold, 
or  180  of  boding  water.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral 
re- action. 


HYPSILANTI8.    See  YrsiLArn. 

HYRA'CEUM,  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Table  Mountain,  Cap*  of 
(rood  Hoi*?.  It  is  one  or  more  of  the  excrements  of 
the  Caite  Hyrax  (Hyrax  Vaf*n*i*\.  Hyraceum  is  a 
blackish-brown  viscid  material,  not  uuiike  soft  pitch, 
having  a  strong  and  offensive  taste,  not  unlike 
castoreum,  for  which  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
in  medicine.  At  one  time,  so  large  a  quantity  was 
found  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  used  as  a 
manure,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
only  a  small  quantity  is  now  imported,  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  curious  pharmaceutist. 

HYRACOTHE  RIUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  Pachv- 
dennata,  belonging  to  the  division  Perry  sodacty  fa, 
the  animals  of  which  are  characterised  by  having  an 
odd  number  of  toes.  The  genus  was  founded  hy 
Owen  on  the  fragmentary  remains  of  two  spivws 
found  in  Lower  Eocene  strata  ;  a  third  sjiccies  fmni 
the  same  beds  has  been  since  descrilied  hy  him 
from  more  complete  materials,  under  the  name 
Pl'uJophu*  Vttlpieepa ;  he  considers  it  only  a  sub- 
genus, and  as  we  can  see  no  characteristics  t«>  separate 
it  genetically  from  the  other  two,  we  place  it  here 
as  a  true  hyracothere.  The  fossd  was  discovered 
in  a  nodule  from  the  Roman  cement  bed  of  the 
London  I 'lay  near  Harwich.  It  is  the  most  complete 
Eocene  mammalian  fossil  of  the  Ixmdon  Clay.  It 
consists  of  an  entire  skull  and  a  jtortion  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  including  the  right  humerus  and 
femur,  a  great  part  of  the  left  femur,  the  h  it  tibia, 
and  three  metatarsal  bones,  apjiarently  of  the  same 
foot,  besides  fragments  of  pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebra. 
The  head  (tig.  A  1  and  A  2)  is  f»  inches  long, 
and  2  inches  2  fines  broad  ;  it  is  slender,  tapering 


Hyraootherium : 
A  1,  A  J,  »kull  of  Hyrarvlhrrhtm  {PliolofJttu)  tuipierpi  [one- 

third  natural  «Ue).    A  a.  molar  tooth  (natural  *i»r). 
U  1.  B  2,  skuil  of  //.  Irporwum  [one-thud  natural  out,.  B  J, 

molar  tooth  nalutnl  |iH>), 
C  t,  portion  »f  1-wrr  Jjw  and  tooth  of  II  rKniettlui  [■ 
V  i,  molar  tooth  (natural  aite). 


gradually  from  the  zygomatic  region  to  the  i 
the  upper  outline  is  straight ;  the  )>oiiy  rim  of  the 
orbit  is  incomplete  behiud  for  aliout  one-fifth  of 
its  circumference.  The  narrow  skull  and  incom- 
plete orbit  idly  it  to  the  Pahvotherc  ;  the  same 
form  of  orbit  occurs  also  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  more 
exactly  in  the  tapir.  The  straight  contour  of  the 
skull,  and  the  structure  of  the  nasal  ajierture,  stair 
affinities  with  the  horse  and  hyrax.  The  third 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig.  A  3)  shew*  the  structure 
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of  the  teeth.  The  teeth,  as  -well  as  the  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  tell  plainly  of  the  herbivorous 
character  of  the  hyracotbere.  The  lxmes  of  the 
leg  exhibit  ungulate  affinities,  and  their  form  and 
proj.H>rtions  are  between  tht>se  of  the  hyrax  ami 
the  tA]>ir.  The  second  sitecies  was  founded  on  a 
mutilated  cranium  (fig.  H  I,  B  2),  rather  larger 
than  a  hare's,  found  in  the  cliffs  of  London  Clay  near 
Heme  Bay.  It  shews  a  skull  very  like  the  first 
specie*,  though  broader  at  the  orbital  region.  The 
third  molar  tooth  (tig.  B  3)  has  a  larger  number 
of  cones  than  the  same  tooth  in  the  hrst  species. 
The  third  species  was  founded  on  several  teeth 
which  belonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  either 
of  the  others,  found  in  the  Eocene  sand  underlying 
the  Red  Crag  at  Hyson,  in  Suffolk.  The  molar 
(tig.  0  2)  exhibits  a  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  others  figured.  From  the  same  dejtosit  were 
obtained  two  teeth  belonging  to  a  lower  jaw,  one 
of  them,  the  third  molar,  stdl  in  its  socket,  and 
having  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  attached  to  it 
(tig.  C  1).  These  teeth  were  considered  by  Owen 
to  belong  to  a  quadrumanous  animal,  and  were 
described  by  him  as  ifnmcun  J&xttnus,  'at  once 
the  first  terrestrial  mammal  which  has  lieen  found 
in  the  London  Clay,  and  the  first  quadruman- 
ous animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  country 
in  Tertiary  strata  so  old  as  the  Eoceue  period.' 
Since  its  publication,  speculative  geologists  have 
made  got* I  service  of  this  '  monkey.'  Owen  has. 
however,  recently  stated  {Ann.  ifal  Hid.,  Sept. 
1862),  that  the  two  teeth  belong  to  the  third 
species  of  hyracothere. 

HYRAX.    Sec  Daman. 

HYRCA'NIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oehus 
(sometimes  called,  in  consequence,  II yrvanum  Afvijv), 
on  the  E  and  S.  by  the  Ellmrz  Mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Parthia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Media. 
It  corresponds  with  the  modern  Mazanderan  aud 
Asterabad.  With  the  exception  of  the  cast  districts, 
and  the  valleys  among  the  hills,  which  produced 
corn,  oil,  and  wine,  it  was  not  a  fertile  region  ; 
dense  feasts  prevailed,  through  which  roamed  multi- 
tudes of  savage  animals,  the  Hyrcanian  tiger  in 
particular  tteing  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  the  same  stem  as  the  Parthiaus,  and  were  noted 
for  their  wild  and  rude  character. 

HYRC'A'NUS,  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high- 
priests  anil  princes  of  the  Asmoncan  family. — 
I.  Joannks  IL,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who 
ruled  136-106  B.  <".,  was  at  first  tributary  to  the 
Syrians ;  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus,  made 
himself  independent,  BuMued  the  Samaritans  on 
the  north,  and  forced  the  Idunueans  on  the  south 
to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  He 
also  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  or 
rather  confirmed  that  which  his  father  Simon 
had  previously  made ;  built  the  strong  fortress 
of  Baris  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Mount 
Monah,  and  extended  his  territories  almost  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  Davidian  monarchy.  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  founded  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.). 
Originally  a  Pharisee,  lie  sulMequently  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducecs,  who  were 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans, 
and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent  religious 


high-priest  by  his  mother  Alexandra,  who  ruled 
Juihea  herself  for  the  next  nine  years.  After 
her  death  (69  B.  c),  his  younger  brother,  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  braver  and  more  euergetic  man,  seized 
the  government,  aud  forced  H.  to  withdraw  into 
private  life,  fudueed  by  the  Idunuean,  Anti pater, 
and  aided  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  he 
'  ick  nis  dominions,  but 


patriotism  of  the  Jewish  masses.  H. 
tively  sjieaking,  a  just  and  enlightened  ruler.'  and 
the  country  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  his 
reign.  He  left  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  Aristobulus 
.toil  Alexander,  governed  with  the  title  of  king. — 
•2.  HYK<-ASfrt  II.,  son  of  Alexander,  ami  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  feeble  prince.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (78  B.C.),  be  was  appointed 


endeavoured  to  win  back 
not  successful  until  Pompey  began  to  favour  his 
cause.  After  some  years  of  tumultuous  fighting, 
Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  partisans  of 
Ptolemy  (49  B.c\),  and  H.,  who  had  for  some  timo 
iKMsessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dignity  of 
high-priest  and  ethnan  h,  was  now  deprived  of  the 
latter  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
wholly  incompetent  C«aar  (47  B.  v.),  on  account 
of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Antipater,  made 
the  Litter  procurator  of  Jtuliea,  and  thus  left  in  his 
hands  all  the  real  power,  H.  busying  himself  only 
with  the  affairs  of  the  priesthood  and  temple. 
Troubles,  however,  were  in  store  for  him.  Antipater 
was  assassinated,  and  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
with  the  help  of  the  Parthian  king,  Orodes  L 
invadeil  the  land,  captured  H.  by  treachery,  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  thus  disqualified  him  for  the  office  of 
high-priest,  and  carried  him  off  to  Seleiicia  on  the 
Tigris.  Some  years  later,  Herod,  son  of  his  old 
friend  Autitiater,  obtained  supreme  power  in  Judn-a, 
and  invited  the  aged  H.  home  to  Jerusalem  He 
was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort,  but  falling  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death 
(30  B.  i'.). 

HYRTL,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  anatomist,  was 
born  in  1811  at  Eisenstadt,  in  Hungary,  studied  at 
Vienna,  and  early  acquired  eminence  lioth  as  a 
scientific  anatomist,  and  upon  account  of  the  extreme 
lx'auty  of  his  anatomical  preparations.  He  became 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Prague  in  1837,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1845.  Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  enriched 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Vienna  with  many  pre- 
parations. He  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  comparative  anatomy.  esiKKiialry  that  of 
fishes,  and  has  inade  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  a  sub- 
ject of  very  particular  investigation.  Besides  many 
articles  in  medical  and 
scientific  journals,  he  has 
published  a  number  of 
works  on  the  subjects 
above  indicated;  and  a 
Lrhrt>nch  drr  Anatomie 

</<•*  Mrnachrn  (2  vols. 
1H47;  4th  ed.  18i 
which  has  become  a 
tcxt-ltook  in  all  the 
(loniinn  universities,  and 
has  lieen  translated  into 
various  languages.  He 
has  formed  a  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy 
in  Vienna,  which  pro- 
mises  to  l»ecome  one  of  ^KT^i 
the  finest  in  Germany.         /  ■ 

HYSSOP) Ifj/»>optu) , 


HY  SSOP  ( Iffistopus) ,  Vj 
a  genus  of  plants  of  J 
the  natural  onler  Labi-  r  . 


nUr,    distinguished  by 

four  straight  diverging 

stamens,  and   a  calyx 

with  lo  ribs.  The  known 

species  are  few.  The 

Common  H.  {If.  offiri- 
j  nalix)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  EurojHJ  and  the  East. 

It  is  found  on  the  Aljw  of  Austria.  It  is  a  half- 
I  shrubby  plant,  about  1  \  feet  high,  the  upper  part 


Common  Hyssop 
I  If  <!'.:••/. tn  offirinnli*). 
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of  the  litem*  quadrangular,  the  leaves  evergreen 
and  lanceolate,  the  flowere  in  one-sided  whorled 
racemes.  The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful blue.  It  ha*  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  It 
ha*  long  been  in  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  it* 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  which  arc  sometimes  used 
for  culinary  purposes  as  a  seasoning,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  a  dried  state  as  a  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive. A  syrup  made  with  them  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  colds.  The  virtues  of  H.  depend  on  a  volatile 
oil.— It  is  very  doubtful  what  plant  is  the  H.  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  l>een  supposed  to  he  some  8|>ecies  of 
Phytolacca  (q.  v.),  as  P.  acinosa,  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya  ;  but  of  late,  strong  arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  common  Caper  (q.  v.).— 
Hedge  H.  is  Oratxola  officinalis.    See  Gkatiola. 

HYSTERIA  (so  called  from  the  Greek  won! 
hyutera,  the  womb)  is  a  disease  which  simulates  so 
manv  other  diseases,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  descrilie 
it  with  the  brevity  which  the  limits  of  this  work 
necessitate. 

The  hysterical  fit  or  paroxysm  -  the  most  marked 
form  or  manifestation  of  the  disorder—  is  almost, 
though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  women,  and 
chiefly  to  young  women.  In  a  severe  case,  the 
trunk  and  limbs  are  strongly  convulsed  ;  the  patient 
struggles  violently,  retracting  and  extending  her 
legs,  and  twisting  her  body  "with  such  force  that 
the  aid  of  three  or  four  strong  persons  is  often 
required  to  prevent  a  slight  and  apparently  feeble 
girl  from  injuring  herself  or  others.  'The  head,' 
says  Dr  Watson  in  his  Lectures,  'is  generally  thrown 
backwards,  and  the  throat  projects  ;  the  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  eyelids  are  closed  and  tremulous  ;  the 
nostrils  distended  ;  the  jaws  often  firmly  shut ;  but 
there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance.  If  the 
hands  are  left  at  lilvrty,  she  will  often  strike  her 
breast  repeats Uy  and  quickly,  or  carry  her  hugersto 
her  throat,  as  if  to  remove  some  oppression  there :  or 
she  will  sometimes  tear  her  hair,  or  rend  her  clothes, 
or  attempt  to  bite  those  atxmt  her.  After  a  short 
time,  this  violent  agitation  is  calmed ;  but  the  jiatient 
lies  panting,  and  trembling,  and  starting  at  the 
■lightest  noise  or  the  gentlest  touch  ;  or  sometimes 
she  remains  motionless  during  the  remission,  with  a 
fixed  eye ;  till  all  at  once  the  convulsive  movements 
are  reuewed;  and  this  alternation  of  spasm  and 
quiet  will  goon  for  a  space  of  time  that  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  eases  ;  and  the  whole  attack 
frequently  terminates  in  an  explosion  of  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  convulsive  laughter.' 

In  another  hiss  frequent  form  of  the  affection,  the 
patient  suddenly  sinks  down  insensible  and  without 
convulsions  :  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  this 
state,  with  flushed  checks,  a  turgid  neck,  and 
irregular  breathing,  she  recovers  consciousness,  but 
remains  for  some  time  depressed  in  spirits  and 
fatigued 

During  the  attack,  especially  in  the  first  variety, 
the  patient  complains  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
and  of  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  were  rolling  alsjut, 
and  rising  first  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
then  to  the  throat,  when;  she  feels  as  if  she  were 
being  choked.  The  abdomen  is  distended  with 
wind,  which  moves  with  a  loud  rumbling  sound 
along  the  intestinal  canal,  ami  is  often  discharged 
by  eructation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fit.  but 
more  commonly  after  it  is  over,  a  large  quantity  of 
pale  limpid  urine  is  discharged. 

In  many  rcsj>ects,  this  affection  resembles  Epilepsy 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Dr  Marshall  If  all,  the  most 
essential  difference  is  this :  that  in  hysteria,  much 
as  the  larynx  may  be  affected,  it  is  m  t*  r  closed  : 
while  in  epilepsy,  it  is  closed.  Hence,  in  the 
former,  we  have  heaving,  sighing  inspiration ;  and 
in  the  latter,  violent,  ineffectual  efforts  at  expiration. 


The  hysterical  fit  varies  in  duration  i 
of  an  hour  or  leas  to  many  hours. 

The  |  arsons  who  suffer  from  hj 
monly  young  women  in  whom  the  process  of 
struation  is  disordered,  and  who  are  either  naturally 
feeble,  or  have  been  debilitated  by  disease  or  want ; 
and  in  patients  of  this  kind,  the  hysteria,  or  the 
hysterical  tendency,  is  apt  to  shew  itself  in  mimick- 
ing so  faithfully  many  of  the  most  imfiortant  dis- 
eases, that  the  physician  has  often  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  Among  the 
disorders  that  may  be  thus  simulated  by  hysteria 
are,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  (or  Peritonitis, 
q.  v.),  various  forms  of  palsy,  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (or  Laryngitis,  q.  v.),  inability  to  swallow  (or 
Dysphagia),  painful  affection  of  the  breast,  disease 
of  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  disease  of  the  spine. 
Many  of  these  cases  of  pseudo-disease  come  to  a 
sudden  favourable  termination  under  some  strung 
mental  or  mond  emotions.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  morbid  religious  excitement 
that  prevaded  at  the  time  when  Irving  and  his 
followers  believed  in  the  'unknown  tongues,'  can 
hardly  fail  to  remember  the  remarkable,  or,  as  many 
regarded  it,  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  young  paralytic 
lady,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  if,  on  a  certain 
day,  she  prayed  for  recovery  with  sufficient  faith, 
her  prayer  would  l»c  answered,  and  she  would 
recover  at  once.  She  did  so,  ami  her  j»alsy  instantly 
disapjieared.  This  case,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  Ulievers  in  the  movement  as  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer,  and  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  miraculous 
cures,  admits  of  easy  and  rational  explanation  by 
some  psyeboh  igists.  There  are  various  instances  on 
record  where,  in  a  similar  way,  au  alarm  of  tire  has 
instantly  cured  au  hysterical  jiaralyais  that  had 
lasted  for  years. 

In  the  cases  already  noticed,  the  patient  is  not 
guilt y  of  wilfully  deceiving  the  physician ;  but  in 
other  instances  they  are  found  to  practise  the  most 
remarkable  imjwsitions,  pretending  hv  various  frauds 
to  be  suffering  from  spitting  of  blood,  from  stone  in 
the  bladder,  tic,  or  to  be  living  without  food  of  any 
kind. 

Hysteria  is  a  very  troublesome  affection  to  deal 
with,  liecause  it  is  very  rcaddy  induced  by  example, 
or,  as  Dr  Watson  terms  it,  is  propagahlo  by  moral 
contagion.  If.  in  a  hospital  ward  or  in  a  factory 
where  many  young  women  are  congregated,  one  girl 
goes  off  in  a  tit,  all  the  others  who  may  happen  to 
have  a  hysterical  tendency  will  probably  follow  her 
example.  In  such  cases,  a  decided  order  that  the 
next  girl  who  is  attacked  shall  be  treated  with  the 
actual  cautery,  or  even  with  the  cold  affusion,  will 
oiten  have  a  marvellous  effect  iu  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  tit,  the  treatment  to  l»e  adopted  is  to 
prevent  the  jutient  from  injuring  herself,  to  loosen 
her  dress,  and  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  cool 
air;  to  dash  C"ld  water  upon  the  face  and  chest; 
and,  if  she  can  swallow,  to  administer  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  the  asafretida  mixture,  or  a  drachm  of  the 
ammouiated  tincture  of  valerian  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient 
should  have  an  active  purge,  and  the  bowels  should 
Ik«  kept  properly  open  by  aloetic  aperients;  and  the 
shower-bath,  prejiarations  oi  iron,  and  tonic  treat- 
ment generally  should  l>e  adopted,  and  all  abnormal 
I mx lily  and  mental  excitement,  such  as  late  parties 
in  hot  rooms,  novel -reading,  &c,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

HY  STRIX  a>t>  HYSTRI  CID,«.    Sec  Por 
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THE  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabets  of 
Western  Europe,  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Iota,  after  it*  .Semitic  name 
(Heb  ■/or/),  which  signifies  '  hand.' 
The  oldest  forms  of  the  letter,  as 
seen  in  the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan, 
have  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  hand  with 
three  fingers  ;  but  by  gradual  simplifica- 
tion, the  character  came  to  lie  the  smallest  iu 
the  alphabet,  ami  'iota'  or  'jot'  is  a  synonym 
for  a  trifle.  The  original  sound  of  the  letter,  and 
that  which  is  considered  its  projier  sound  in  all 
languages  except  English,  is  that  given  to  Eng.  e 
in  me ,  with  this  power,  it  forms  one  of  the  funda- 
mental vowels  i,  a,  u  (see  A  and  Letters).  What 
is  called  the  long  sound  of  i  in  Eng.  is  really  the 
diphthong  <il  rapidly  pronounced.  The  power  that 
the  vowel  i,  followed  by  another  vowel,  has  of 
turning  the  preceding  consonant  into  a  sibilant,  has 
been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  letter  C  (q.  v.) ; 
further  instances  may  lie  seen  in  such  French  words 
as  ruijr,  tiwjf,  from  l^it  ntf>i>«,  gim'ui.  In  I,at, 
there  was  but  one  character  for  the  vowel  i  and  the 
semi- vowel  now  denoted  by  the  character  j.    See  J. 

IA  MBIC  VERSE,  a  term  applied,  in  classic 
prosody,  and  sometimes  in  English,  to  verses  con- 
sisting of  the  foot  or  metre  called  lambu*,  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  first  is  short, 
and  the  second  long  (-  -).  Archilochu*  (q.  v.)  is 
the  reputed  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The  English 
language  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  this 
metre  than  in  any  other.    See  Metre,  Verse. 

Tbe  stag  |  at  eve  I  hod  drunk  |  her  fill. 

JWy  of  the  Lake. 

IA'MBLICHUS,  tho  proper  name  of  several 
perrons  in  chutsical  antiquity,  as-  1.  A  king  of  Emeaa, 
who,  in  the  civd  war,  took  the  jiart  of  Antony.— - 

2.  A  Syrian  freedman,  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  beginning  of  that  of 
M.  Aurelius  (117 — 109  a.  d.).  lie  was  instructed 
by  a  Babylonian  in  the  language,  tuauuera,  and 
literature  of  Babylon,  and  wrote  the  Babytoniat,  or 
Loves  of  Khodanes  and  Sinonis,  in  16  or  39  bowks, 
which  has  l»een  preserved  by  Phot i us,  c  xciv.,  and 
Leo  Allatius.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  novels  of 
antiquity  which  has  reached  tho  present  day,  but 
is  not  of  any  great  merit  either  as  to  style  or  plot 

3.  A  philosopher  who  flourished  under  Constan- 
tine  about  310  a.  D.,  born  of  an  illustrious  and 
wealthy  family  at  Clialcia,  in  Cade-Syria,  pupil  of 
Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
school  of  Plotinus,  whose  doctrines  he  extended. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  followed  by 
a  numerous  school,  who  listened  with  enthusiasm 
and  respect,  and  who  thought  that  he  was  inspired, 
had  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  could  divine  and 

Srfonn  miracles,  litis  gavo  him  immense  credit, 
is  doctrines  were  a  syncretic  mixture  of  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonic  ideas,  mixed  with  superstition 
and  magic,  and  the  sup(M>sed  manifestation  of  God 
by  ecstasies,  and  a  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world  by  ceremonies.  One  of  his  great  works  ;  On 
the  Choice  of  Pythagoras  {Pert  Aire/no*  Pythagorou) 
'  of  10  books,  of  which  there  remains  the 


1st,  A  Life  of  Pythagoras,  filled  with  prodigies,  and 
evidently  written  against  Christianity.  2d,  An 
Exhortation  to  Philosophy  (Protrepiikoi  Logo*  '«« 
Ph'doxophian),  an  Ul -arranged  introduction  to  Plato. 
3d.  On  the  Common  Knowledge  of  Mathematics  (Peri 
Koinrt  MaUirmattkt*  Epixttniea),  full  of  fragments  of 
Pythagoras,  Philolaus,  aud  Archytas.  4th,  On  the 
Arithmetical  Introduction  of  Xicomachus.  The  5th 
and  6th  books  are  lost.  The  7  th,  The  Theology 
of  Arithmetic  (7'tt  Thtvlogouuiena  U*  Arithmttib-4); 
the  8th,  The  History  of  Music ;  the  9th.  Geometry ; 
the  10th,  On  the  Study  of  Heavenly  Bodies.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  ou  the  Soul,  commentaries  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  another  on  the  complete 
Chaldican  Philosophy,  another  ou  Beginnings,  and 
one  on  Sacred  Images,  in  which  he  affirmed  that 
the  gods  resided  in  their  statues.  His  celebrated 
work  on  the  Mysteries  [Peri  JfutteriAn)  is,  how- 
ever, disputed ;  it  is  supposed  by  Meiners  not  to 
be  written  by  I.;  but  is  asnTted  by  Tennemann 
to  lie  the  work  of  this  author.  It  is  drawn  up  as 
the  answer  of  Ahammon.  a  priest,  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  pupil,  Anelio.  by  Porphyry.  It 
contains  many  Egyptian  doctrines,  aud  csoterical 
explanations  derived  from  the  Hermetic  Books,  the 
writings  of  Bitys  and  others,  mixed  with  Pytha- 
gorean and  Neo-Platonic  ideas.  The  style  of  I. 
is  not  careful,  ami  inferior  to  Porphyry.  I.  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Alexandria,  333  A.D.— 
Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are  known,  as 
a  younger  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
born  at  Aiiamea,  and  supjioscd  to  be  a  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  praised  by  Libanius  to  Julian  the 
Apostate ;  another,  son  of  Himerius,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  and  a  physician  at  Constantinople* 
Eudocia,  VMetuin,  jt.  244 ;  Eunapius.  ViL  Philt>- 
»>ph.,  p.  20;  Hebensbreit,  Dt  lamblicho  (Leap.  1744); 
Brucker,  HUt.  Crlt.  PhiL,  ii  p.  260 ;  JanMichu*,  a 
Gale,  fo.  (Ox.  1678). 

IBARRA,  or  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA,  a 
town  of  Ecuador.  South  America,  in  the  department 
of  Quito,  ami  60  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of 
tliat  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  base  of 
the  volcano  of  Imliabura,  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000. 

IBE  RIA.   Sec  Hiafania  aud  Georgia. 

IBE'RIS.    See  Caxhytlft. 

I'BEX,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bouqnetin  (q.  v.), 
or  Steinbock  of  tbe  Alps ;  and  now,  according  to 
some  zoologists,  of  a  genus  of  tbe  goat  famdy,  or 
sub-genus  of  goat,  having  the  horns  flat,  and  marked 
with  prominent  transverse  knots  in  front,  whereas 
those  of  the  true  goats  are  compressed  and  keeled  in 
front,  and  rounded  behind.  The  species  arc  all 
inhabitants  of  high  mountainous  regions.  The  L 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  L  of  the  Pyrenees  differ  a 
little  from  the  1.  of  the  Alps,  and  from  one  another, 
but  the  differences  may  perhajw  be  regarded  as 
those  of  varieties  rather  than  of  species. 

The  conventional  ibex  represented  in  Heraldry 
resembles  the  heraldic  antelope  in  all  rear 
except  that  the  horns  are  fetraignt  and  i 


IBICUI— ICE. 


V IllCUr,  or  IBICUY,  an  iinjiortant  affluent  of 
the  Uruguay  (q.  v.). 

I  BIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Anlr'uhr,  or, 
according  to  some  ornithologists,  of  Scolo/HtciiUr.  and 
]>erliaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  ln-tween 
them.  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at 
the  kise  ;  the  jMiint  rather  obtuse  ;  the  upper 
mandible  deeply  grooved  throughout  its  length.  The 
face,  and  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  even  the  neck,  are  destitute  of  feathers, 
at  least  in  adult  birds.  The  neck  is  long.  The 
legs  are  rather  long,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint, 
with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front,  and  one 
behind  ;  the  wings  are  moderately  long ;  the  tail 

is  very  short 
The  Sacked  I., 
or  Egyptian 
I.  (/.  rrlti/iotut), 
is  an  African 
bird,  two  feet 
six  inches  in 
length,  although 
the  body  is 
little  largerthau 
that  of  a  com- 
mon fowl.  The 
(Ji.ossy  I.  (/. 
Jolciw litis)  is  a 
am  dler  siiccies, 
also  African, 
but  migrating 
northwards  into 
continental  Eu- 
n>|te,  and  occa- 
sionally seen  in 
Britain.     It  is 

also  a  North  American  bird.  Its  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  sacred  iliex.  Its  colour  is  black, 
varied  with  reddish  brown,  and  exhibiting  tine 
purple  and  green  reflections.  It  has  no  loose 
pendent  feathers.  The  White  I.  (/.  alba),  a 
specie*  with  pun  white  plumage,  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Florida.  Audubon  saw  multitudes  on  a 
low  islet,  and  counted  47  nests  on  a  single  tree.— 
The  Scarlet  L  (/.  ruber)  is  a  tropical  American 
species,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  plumage,  which 
is  scarlet,  with  a  few  jiatches  of  glossy  black.— The 
Straw-necked  I.  (/.  or  Gcronticus  npinicvlli*)  is  a 
large  Australian  bird  of  tine  plumage,  remarkable 
for  stiff  naked  yellow  feather-shafts  on  the  neck 
and  throat. 

The  Sacked  Imh,  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  Huh  or 
Jlib,  and  by  the  modern  Egyptians  Abu  Ilannts 
(Le,,  Father  John),  is  a  bird  with  long  beak  and 
legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  covered  with  black 
and  white  plumage.  It  was  supjiose  1.  from  tin1 
colour  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolise  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart ; 
its  legs  descriU'd  a  triangle,  ana  with  its  beak  it 
performed  a  medical  ration  ;  from  all  which 
esoterical  ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth 
or  Hermes  (see  Hkkmes),  who  escaped  in  that 
shape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was 
tli at  of  lta,  or  Horns,  the  sun.  Its  feathers  were 
supposed  to  scan',  and  even  kill,  the  crocodile.  It 
appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and  disappeared  at 
tbe  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was  thought,  at  that 
time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  winged  and  other 
seqienta  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  narrow 
passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt,  it 
was  thought  to  be  self- engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs 
for  a  lunar  month  According  to  some,  the  basilisk 
was  engendered  by  it.    It  was  celebrated  for  its 

Eirity,  and  only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and 
e  most  strict  of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the 


jsxds  where  it  had  1>ceu  seen  ;  besides  which  it 
was  fabled  to  entertain  the  most  invincible  love 
of  Egypt,  anil  to  die  of  self-starvation  if  traii*]K>rted 
elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought  to  lie  incorruptible 
after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punishable  with  death 
Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  unmolested  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  After  death,  they  were 
mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which  10  many 
remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Her- 
mojMtlis  M  i.  no,  or  Eshmun,  and  at  Uuu  or  lbeum, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  They  are 
made  up  iuto  a  conical  shn|>e,  the  wings  flat,  the 
h-gs  bent  lack  to  the  breast,  the  head  placed  cm 
the  left  side,  and  the  beak  under  the  tail;  were 
prepared  as  other  mummies,  and  wrapped  nr>  in 
linen  baudages,  which  are  sometimes  plaited  in 
latterns  externally.  At  Thelm*,  they  are  found  in 
inen  bandages  only  ;  well  preserved  at  Hennoj«oh» 
in  wooden  or  stone  l*>xeas  of  oblong  form,  sometimes 
in  form  of  the  bird  itself,  or  the  god  Thoth  ;  at 
Memphis,  in  conical  sugar-loaf-shaped  red  earthen- 
ware jars,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex 
form,  cemented  by  lime.  There  appear  to  be  two 
sorts  of  embalmed  ibises-  a  smaller  one  of  the  size 
of  a  corncrake,  very  black,  ami  the  other  black  and 
white— the  /bin  Xummius,  or  refiijktsa.  This  List 
is  usually  found  sometimes  with  its  eggs,  and  with 
its  insect  food,  the  Pimelia  pilom,  A  Lit  rrjl<xa, 
and  portions  of  snakes,  iu  the  stomach  It  is  said 
to  resemble  the  I.  of  India  rather  than  Africa.  By 
the  Jews,  it  was  held  to  lie  an  unclean  bird.— W3h 
kiuson.  Manner*  and  Custom*,  v.  7,  217  ;  Passoloegiia, 
CaUiloyue  Rai*onnt,  p.  255;  lVttigrew.  HUtory 
Mummies,  \\  205 ;  Jlorapollo,  i.  c  30,  36. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  the  adopted  son  of 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.),  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  wis 
boru  in  1789,  and  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his 
gallantry  and  generalship  in  1819,  in  quelling  the 
insurrection  of  the  Wahabis.  He  afterwards  sulv- 
ducd  Senuaar  and  Darfur.  He  invaded  the  Mum 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  army  in  1825,  with  the 
view  of  reducing  it  uuder  the  power  of  Mohammed 
Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece  com  iielled  him  to  abandon  thia 
enterprise  in  1828.  Mohammed  Ali  having  con- 
ceived the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions, 
Ibrahim  crossed  the  Egyptian  Ixmler  with  an  army 
in  October  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  ]*e*c* 
was  concluded  on  4th  May  1833,  the  Turks  not 
only  consenting  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making 
over  Adana  to  Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind  of  lease. 
When  war  broke  out  again  between  Mohammed 
Ali  and  the  sultan  in  1839,  Ibrahim  was  again 
successful,  totally  routing  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  Nisib  on  24th  June.  The  interference 
of  the  great  powers,  eventually  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  and  to  return  to 
Egypt,  sufferiug.  during  his  passage  through  the 
desert,  the  most  ternble  hardship  and  losses,  whilst 
the  attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  complete  inde- 
pendence came  to  an  end.  In  1848,  when  the  aged 
pacha  had  sunk  into  absolute  dotage,  I.  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  installed  by  the  Forte  at 
Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  on  9th  November  1848,  be 
died  at  Cairo.  He  was  succeeded,  not  by  any  of 
his  own  children,  but  by  Abbas  Pasha  (q.  v.),  the 
favourite  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

See  Brabtlov. 

It  is  specifically 

lighter  than  water  which  is  just  about  to  freeze,  and 
therefore  swims  in  it  Water,  in  becoming  solid, 
expands  alxmt  jth  of  its  volume-  or  bulk^  The 
formation  of  ice  takes  place  generally  at  the  surface 
of  water.   This  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity,  th»» 


I  BRATT- 
ICE is  water  in  the  solid  form. 
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ICE. 


when  ■water 

freezing,  it 
increase  of 


has  cooled  down  U 
ceases  to  contract, 
cold,  and  begins  to 


within  7*  4  of 
as  before,  with 
expand  until  it 
freezes ;  which  cause*  the  coldest  portions  of  the 
water  to  be  always  floating  on  the  surface.  In  some 
circumstance*,  however,  not  very  well  explained, 
ice  forms  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and  is  called 
ground- tee. 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree 
of  heat  marked  .12"  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  0J  on  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur's  ;  but  if  it 
is  kept  jierfoctly  still  it  may  be  cooled  to  nearly 
22"  F.  below  freezing,  and  still  remaiu  liquid.  The 
lout  shake,  however,  or  the  throwing  in  a  solid 
body,  makes  a  {lortion  of  it  freeze  instantly,  and  ita 
temperature-  rises  immediately  to  32".  Sea-water, 
and  salt  water  in  general,  freezes  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  water;  in  doing  which,  part  of 
the  salt  separates,  and  the  ice,  when  melted,  gives 
water  that  is  fresher  than  the  original.  The  colour 
of  pure  ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  only  discernible, 
however,  when  it  is  in  large  masses.  It  is  best 
seen  in  the  clefts  of  a  glacier  or  an  iceberg. 

In  the  »ei;rhl>ourlHMid  of  the  jwiles,  and  on  moun- 
tains of  a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  exist 
immense  masses  of  ]>eritianent  ice ;  and  even  in  some 
districts  of  Siberia,  where  a  kiud  of  culture  is  prac- 
ticable in  summer,  there  are  found  at  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  strata  of  ice  mingled 
with  sand.  In  sinking  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  the  soil 
was  found  frozen  hard  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  and 
consisting  in  some  part*  entirely  of  ice.  These  jut- 
maneut  masses  of  ice  must  t>e  classed  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  among  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  globe.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid  zone 
there  is  no  ice,  and  in  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  a 
passing  phenomenon.  From  the  ]>olar  ice- fields  and 
glaciers  which  are  always  protruding  themselves  into 
great  floating  masses  become  detached,  and 
form  irrfiwj*.  Hot-*,  and  drift-ice.  These  bergs  or 
mountains  of  ice  are  sometimes  more  than  230  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  They  present  the  appearance 
of  dazzling  white  chalk  cliffs  of  the  most  fantastic 
shaj>es.  Fresh  fractures  have  a  green  or  blue  colour. 
From  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
volume  of  an  iceberg  below  the  water  is  eight  times 
that  of  the  protruding  part.  Icelicrgs,  and  floes  or 
ice-fields,  are  often  laden  with  piece*  of  rock  ami 
mosses  of  stones  and  detritus,  which  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  coasts  where  they 
were  formed,  and  which  they  often  trans|K>rt  to  a 
great  distance  towards  the  equator.  These  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  hardness  and' strength  of  ice  increase  with 
the  degree  of  cold  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740, 
a  house  was  built  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  at  St 
Petersburg  50  feet  long,  16  wide,  ami  20  high, 
and  the  walls  anpported  the  roof,  which  was  also 
of  ice,  without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood 
two  ice- mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the 
turning-lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice. 
The  cannon  wero  of  the  calibre  of  6-pounders,  but 
they  were  loaded  with  only  \  lb.  of  powder,  and 
with  hemp-balls— on  one  occasion  with  iron.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  only  four  inches,  and  yet 
it  resisted  the  explosion. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  Faraday  called  attention 
to  a  remarkable  property  of  ice,  since  (incorrectly) 
called  Regelation.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  two  slabs  of  ice,  with  flat  surfaces, 
placed  in  contact,  unite  into  one  mass  when  the 
temjierature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  considerably 
above  the  freezing-point,  by  assuming  that  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ice, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  ice ;  and  the  fact, 
that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  contact  do  Dot 


unite  unions  they  are  moist,  seems  to  bear  out  this 
idea.  But  J.  Thomson  gave  a  totally  different 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  shewed  that 
the  capillary  force  of  the  Him  of  water  between  the 
plates  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  very  considerable 
pressure  tietweon  them  ;  so  that  from  his  point  of 
view  the  phenomenon  would  be  identical  with  the 
making  ot  snowballs  by  pressure ;  ami  the  forma- 
tion, by  a  hydraulic  press,  of  clear  blocks  from  a 
moss  of  pounded  ice,  an  observed  fact,  the  explan- 
ation of  which  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  proiierty  of 
ice  mentioned  below.  See  Procmling*  of  (fie  Royal 
Society,  I860 --1861.  Faraday,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion again,  has  shewn  that  the  (so-called)  regelation 
takes  place  in  irater  as  readily  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  action  of  capillary  forces.  To 
this,  J.  Thomson  has  replied,  shewing,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  the  capillary  forces  he  at  tirst  assumed 
are  not  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.    See  reference  atiove. 

Other  views  of  the  question  are  numerous,  for 
instance,  that  of  Peraoz,  adopted  by  Forties,  in 
which  ice  is  considered  as  essentially  colder  than 
water,  ami  as  passiug  through  a  sort  of  viseous  state 
before  liquefying,  as  metals  do  during  the  process 
of  melting.  This  idea,  however,  has  not  of  late 
found  much  supjiort ;  ami  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  question  is,  as  J.  Thomson 
Lis  lately  pointed  out,  to  lie  found  in  the  analogy 
of  the  crystallisation  of  salts  from  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  following  pro|>crty  of  ice,  theoretically  pre* 
dieted  by  J.  Thomson  from  the  exjierimcntal 
fact  of  its  expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  Piezometer  by  W. 
Thomson  viz.,  that  the  freezing  |»oint  of  water,  or 
the  melting-point  of  ice,  is  Ivtc-rnl  Inj  jmtAuix ; 
and  the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
applied  this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of 
glaciers.  That  a  mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  ita 
channel  like  a  viscous  llniu,  was  tirst  completely 
established  by  Forbes.  Thomson's  explanation  of 
this  motion  is  of  tin-  following  nature :  In  the 
immense  mass  of  the  glacier  (even  if  it  were  homo- 
geneous, much  more  so  when  full  of  cracks  and 
fissures,  as  it  always  is),  there  are  jtortions  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  strain  than  others.  The  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  such  as  eorresjiouda 
to  a  melting-|K»int  considerably  Mow  the  tcmjicra- 
turc  of  the  mass  — and  therefore,  at  such  points, 
the  ice  melts,  the  straiu  is  relieved,  ami  the  whole 
mass  is  free  for  an  instant  to  move  nearly  as  a  fluid 
would  move  in  its  place.  But,  the  straius  being 
thus  for  an  instant  removed,  the  tenijie rat nrc  and 
pressure  of  the  water  are  again  consistent  with 
freezing — the  thin  layer  of  water  quickly  solidifies, 
and  then  matters  proceed  as  before.  Thus,  at  every 
instant,  the  strains  at  different  parts  of  the  mass 
melt  it  at  those  places  where  they  are  greatest, 
and  so  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
mass  which  may  in  common  language  be  termed 
wlkl,  and  even  rijid,  slowly  creeping  down  its 
rocky  bed  like  a  stream  of  tor  or  treacle. 

Ice-Trade  and  Manufacture. — The  trade  in  ice  is 
now  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Ice  has 
always  l>ecn  esteemed  as  a  luxury  in  warm  weather; 
and  this  early  led  to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter 
and  preserving  it  for  summer  use.  The  (J recks, 
and  afterwards  the  Romans,  at  first  preserved  snow, 
closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellars.  Nero, 
at  a  later  period,  established  ice-houses  in  Home, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  most  European  couutries 
up  to  the  present  time.  But  these  means  were  not 
enough  to  supply  the  luxurious  Romans  with  ice 
and  they  actually  eaUbhahed 
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a  trade  in  snow,  which  was  brought  to  Home  from 
the  summits  of  distant  mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  in  this  country  lias,  until  lately, 
liecu  very  limited,  having  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  BUfipfy  required  by  a  tew  of  the  first-class  fish- 
mongers and  confectioners— the  private  residences  of 
the  more  opulent  families  being  furnished  with  ice- 
houses in  which  a  sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use. 
But  the  North  Americans  have  started  a  trade  in 
this  article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended 
to  Euro]*'  and  Asia,  and  has,  in  au  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  magnitude.  The 
exiiort  of  ice  from  America  was  comuieuccd  about 
18$),  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice 
from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies.  After  persevering 
against  many  losses,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  and 
now  not  only  is  it  sent  in  vast  quantities  to  those 
places,  but  also  to  Hong  kong,  Whampoa,  and 
Batavia.  About  fifteen  years  since,  the  Wenharo 
Lake  Ice  Company  commenced  sending  ice  to  this 
couutry  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great  American 
port  for  shipment  of  this  material ;  and  since  then, 
not  only  has  there  been  a  continually  increasing 
supply,  but  the  success  of  the  Company  has  been 
so  great  as  to  tempt  others  into  the  market,  and 
many  cargoes  now  annually  come  from  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  America  the  ice  is  chiefly  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  New  York,  ami  the  lakes  which 
supply  it  form  no  small  purt  of  the  property  of 
those  whose  lands  border  thereon;  these  have  all 
been  carefully  marked  out,  and  the  right  secured, 
so  that,  when  the  winter  comes,  and  the  ice  is 
formed,  the  harvest  begin*  with  great  regularity. 
The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  the  plane.  Au  ice-plough,  drawn 
by  horses,  and  driven  by  a  man  riding  upon  it, 
is  then  made  to  cut  deep  itarallcl  grooves  in  the 
ice,  and  these  are  again  crossed  by  other  grooves 
at  ri<;ht  angles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
deeply  marked  out  into  small  squares,  measuring  a 
little  more  than  three  feet  A  lew  of  these  square 
blocks  being  detached  by  hand-saws,  the  remainder 
arc  easily  broken  off  with  crowbars,  and  floated 
away  to  the  ice  storehouses,  which  are  usually  built 
of  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of  great 
depth  ;  the  walls  arc  double,  and  sometimes  treble, 
being  altogether  as  much  as  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  having  hollow  spaces  between  to  render  them 
non-conductors.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered  up 
with  sawdust  a  layer  being  placed  Wtweco  each 
tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these  ice-house*  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
of  ice.  When  fully  stored,  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  marsh-grass  is  trodden  in  ujion  the  top,  to 
the  thickness  of  several  feet  and  the  doors  are  then 
securely  closed.  The  domestic  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1860  had  reached  very  nearly  one 
million  tons,  and  the  export  trade  exceeds  280,000 
tons  ]*t  annum,  of  which  England  takes,  on  an 
average,  about  20,000  tons,  costing  £20,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  ice  which  is  stored  in  America 
has  been  computed  at  £900,000,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  which, 
from  the  slight  data  we  jiossess,  is  estimated  at 
£600,000.  we  have  the  astounding  fact  that  a  value 
of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  is  added  to  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the  mere  act 
of  freezing. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  importing  ice, 
there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  necessity  for  pro-  , 
curing  it  locally  if  possible.    Hence  there  has  l»een 
much  talent  brought  to  bear  in  devising  means  for  j 


artificial  freezing.  See  Fkebowo  Mixture*.  But 
until  recently,  the  modes  of  producing  ice  arti- 
ficially were  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful  The 
desideratum,  however,  may  now  be  considered  as 
supplied ;  for  machines  are  constructed  by  Mr  Siebe 
of  Lambeth  capable  of  producing  ten  tons  per  day. 
Such  a  machine  requires  steam-power  to  work  it 
and  its  action  consists  in  evaporating  ether  or 
any  similarly  volatUe  liquid  in  tamo,  and  again 
condensing  the  vaiKtur  to  liquid,  so  as  to  be  used 
afresh.  By  this  machine,  20'  F.  below  zero  (52  of 
cold)  has  been  easUy  obtained,  and  such  a  machine  is 
now  regularly  producing  large  quantities  of  ice  nearly 
under  the  equator  in  Peru,  where  previously  ice  had 
never  been  seen;  and  others  are  in  use  iu  India  and 
at  the  Caj)c  in  the  service  of  the  government,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  hospitals.  Another  machine 
was  shewn  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  by 
the  French  firm  of  Carrfi  and  Co.,  which,  from  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  humblest  kitchen,  seems  to  promise 
extensive  application.  The  price  is  from  £4  upwards ; 
and  as  the  volatile  liquid  is  only  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  the  cost  of  working  it  is  very 
slight  It  is  believed  that  an  increased  dt  mand  is 
all  that  is  required  to  enable  ice  to  be  produced  by 
these  machines  at  a  cheajier  rate  than  its  transport 
from  America.  The  machine-made  ice  has  the  same 
valuable  quality  that  distinguishes  the  imported 
lake  ice,  viz.,  its  perfect  purity,  so  that  pieces  of  it 
can  be  put  into  the  drink  that  is  to  be  cooled. 

ICEBERG.   See  Ice. 

ICE  PLANT  {M<*rml>rtjan0wn<uut  [q.  v.]  nyMaU 
linmn),  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
Africa  aud  of  the  south  of  Euroiie,  remarkable  for 
the  watery  vesicles  {/»tpula)  with  which  its  whole 
surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the 
of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the 
in  the  sun.  It  is  common  as  a  tender  annual  in 
our  green-houses,  the  }ieculiarity  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  making  it  an  object  of  interest 
The  seeds  are  used  for  food  in  the  Madeira 
Islands.  The  ashes  supply  barilla,  and  the  plant 
is  burned  on  this  account  iu  countries  where  it 
alioutids. 

I'CELAND,  an  island  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  cod  lines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
in  N.  lat  63"  23-  GG"  33',  and  W.  long.  13'  22'—  24* 
35',  distant  about  600  miles  from  Norway,  and  250 
from  Greenland,  250  from  the  Faroe  Isles  and 
al>ove  500  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  lielongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Its  extent  is  about 
39,20"  square  miles ;  its  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  300  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  alx>ut  200.  Its  coasts.  ]«a Macu- 
lar)}' on  the  north  and  west,  are  very  much  broken 
by  bays  or  jiord*.  In  some  of  the  bays  are  numerous 
small  islands.  I.  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ]>arts  of  the  world.  Its  physical 
features  are  very  remarkable,  and  not  less  so  its 
history  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  lofty  mountains,  manv  of 
which  are  active  volcanoes;  only  certain  level 
districts  along  the  coasts,  and  a  few  dales,  chiefly 
in  the  south,  are  habitable,  or  in  any  degree  capable 
of  cultivation,  whilst  even  there  scarcely  a  tree  is 
to  bo  seen,  and  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  grain. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  occuped 
with  rugged  tracts  of  naked  lava  and  other  volcanic 
products,  vast  ice-fields  in  many  places  connecting 
its  high  mountain  summits,  among  which  axe  pro- 
digious glaciers,  in  some  instances  descending  even 
to  the  coast,  they  and  the  torrents  which  gush  from 
them  rendering  communication  between  one  inha- 
bited spot  and  another  very  difficult  a  ad  dangerous. 
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Yet  hero  has  civilisation  been  long  established,  and  rivera  has  begun  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  supply 
the  people,  necessarily  very  j>oor,  have  cultivated  of  the  London  market.  The  herring- fishery  has 
poetry  and  other  departments  of  literature  with  |  not  hitherto  received  special  attention,  but  vast 
gnat  success.  !  shoals  of  herrings  frequent  the  fiords.    The  most 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is  Oerkfa  !  important  agricultural  oj)erati«ns  are  those  of  the 
Jokul,  winch  attains  a  height  of  6420  feet  above  the  hay-harvest  The  seeds  of  the  Mrtur,  or  Upright 
level  of  the  sea    It  is  situated  in  the  south-east,  I  Sea  Lyme  Grass  (EUjmu*  arcnariuA, 


and  is  connected  with  a  vast  mountain  mam,  of 
which  several  of  the  summits  are  actively  volcanic, 
no  less  than  ."WOO  square  miles  being  jicrpetually 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  3000  to  alwve  6000  feet  whilst  all  underneath 
seems  to  be  full  of  either  active  or  smouldering 
volcanic  tire.  The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Hecla 
(q.  v.).  Krana  is  perhajw  the  most  noted  of  a  great 
group  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
The  eruption*  of  Hecla  have  caused  no  little  devas- 
tation, but  still  more  terrible  and  destructive  have 
been  those  of  Oerifa  Jokul  and  other  volcanoes  of 
the  same  mountain  mass,  which  burst  forth  for  the 
first  time  within  the  historic  period  in  1724.  In 
repeated  instances,  volcanic  islets  have  been  thrown 
up  in  the  bays  and  near  the  coasts  of  I.,  which 
have  generally  disap|>eared  again  within  a  short 
time.  Connected  with  the  volcanic  fires  are  also  hot 
spring  in  great  number,  some  of  which  flow  gently, 
and  others,  called  G''i/*ere  (q.  v.).  gush  up  at  intervals 
and  with  ebullitions  of  great  violence.  Numerous 
hot  springs  may  in  many  places  be  seen  sending 
up  their  steam  in  a  single  little  valley,  and  the 
Icelanders  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  for  the  washing  of  clothes  and  other  purposes. 
The  water  of  some  is  merely  lukewarm,  whilst 


are  gathered 

and  used  for  making  pottage  and  cakes,  and  are 
esteemed  as  a  luxury ;  bread  made  of  imported 
grain  being  seldom  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
common  people.  Meal  made  of  Iceland  Moss  (q.  v.) 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  this  lichen  is 
gathered  in  largo  quantities  both  for  home  use 
and  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  turnips,  kale  and 
cabbage,  spinagc,  parsley,  radishes,  mustard,  cresses, 
Ac,  are  produced  in  gardens.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  I.  has  only  begun  to  be  develoj>cd.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  sulphur  found  in  such  abundance. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found.  There  is  a  ]>eculiar  kind 
of  brown  coal  called  Surturbrand  (q.  v.),  which, 
along  with  drift-wood,  is  much  used  for  fuel  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 

The  population  of  I.  was  once  100,000.  but 
it  subsequently  diminished.  Since  1840,  when  it 
amounted  to  57,1194,  a  gradual  increase  has  taken 
place,  until  in  1855  it  had  reached  04,003.  The 
people,  who  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are  distin- 
guished  for  honesty,  purity  of  morals,  and  a  won- 
derful love  of  education.  "  Notwithstanding  their 
poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  rare 
to  find  an  Icelauder  who  cannot  rend  and  write. 
They  l>elong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  clergy 
are,  like  their  |tarishionent,  very  jssir ;  they  are 
under  one  bishop  The  Icelanders  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  native  country,  and  delight  in 
the  study  of  its  history  as  set  forth  in  ancient  sngat 


that  of  others  is  Imiling ;  some  are  pure,  and  some 
sulphureous.  They  are  subject  to  great  variations, 
an«l  apjiear  and  dry  up  very  suddenly.  Earthquakes 

are  frequent,  and  the  island  suffered  very  severely  i  and  |«oe?ns,N  Their  language  is  the  old  Norwegian, 
from  this  cause  in  1755  ami  1783.  The  winter  is  preserved  in  almost  its  pristine  purity.  See  Scan- 
not  generally  more  severe  than  that  of  Denmark, 
although  more  protracted,  and  it  is  rather  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer  and  the  insufficiency  of  summer 
heat,  with  the  gtqicrahundance  of  moisture,  than 
the  seventy  of  the  winter,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  corn  and  planta  of  many  other  kinds. 
In  the  southern  jmrtions  of  I,,  the  longest  day  lasts 
20  hours  ;  the  shortest,  4  hours.  In  the  northern 
districts,  the  sun  never  Bets  for  a  whole  week  in 
midsummer,  and  in  midwinter  never  rises  above 
the  horizon  during  an  equally  long  jterind  of  time. 

AU>nt  20,000  oxen.  .'10,000  or  40,000  horses,  and 
500,000  sheep  constitute  the  chief  j»art  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are  generally 
destitute  of  horns.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
vigorous  and  active.  They  receive  little  attention 
from  their  owners,  whoso  oxen  require  almost  all 
the  hay  and  other  fodder  they  can  store  up  for 
winter.  I.  ponies  have  now  begun  to  l»e  imported 
into  Britain.  Reindeer  were  introduced  into  L 
by  a  public -spirited  governor  in  1770,  and  have 
become  naturalised  in  the  uninhabited  tracts  of 
the  interior,  where,  however,  their  presence  is  of 
little  im|tortance.  Seals  abound  on  the  coasts, 
where  sea-fowls  are  also  extremely  numerous,  aud 
their  flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers  are  much  sought 


after.     Swans,  and   other  Anatitltr,  frequent  th 


preserved  m  almost  its  pristine  puni 
mn avian  Lanuuauim  aso  Litkratikk.  They  are 
rather  a  Binall  race,  aud  seldom  attain  to  a  great 
age.  Scurvy  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  cases  of 
elephantiasis  are  frequent  prolxably  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  ami  still  more 
to  their  miserably  crowded  and  unventilated  dwell- 
ings, which  are  mostly  cottages  of  the  humblest 
description,  built  of  turf  or  of  pieces  of  lava,  the 
crevices  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  roof  formed  of 
turf.  The  knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  a 
common  kind  of  domestic  industry,  and  with  the 
sale  of  skins,  wool,  feathers,  eider-down,  fish-oil,  Ac., 
enables  the  ]>eaaantry  to  procure  a  few  articles  of 
foreign  produce.  The  chief  inq torts  are  rye,  Wley, 
flour,  coffee,  liquors,  totiacco,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  Ac.  In 
1855,  upward*  of  40.000  Danish  barrels  of  grain  (of 
all  kinds)  were  imported ;  also  about  427.000  lbs. 
of  coffee,  448,000  quarts  of  various  liquors,  109,000 
lbs.  of  toltacco,  457.000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  32,000 
chaldrons  of  coal.  The  annual  exjs>rts  an*  valued 
at  4.(KK).000  ryksdaler  (£900,000).  aud  consist  of 
dried  tish,  wool,  hosiery,  tdlow,  train-oil.  lard,  and 
preserved  meat  The  destruction  of  meadows  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  interruption  of  fishiug 
'  by  drift-ice,  have  sometimes  caused  great  dis- 
tress. Since  1855  free- trade  lias  been  in  force;  32 
authorised  trading- places  have  been  opened,  of  which 


lakes.  The  Eider  Duck  is  plentiful  on  many  parts  Keikiavik,  with  a  population  of  1350,  and  situated 
of  the  coast,  and  its  down  is  a  princijwil  article  i  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the  south-west  of  the  island, 


of  commerce.  Fish  of  many  kinds  are  abundant 
on  the  coasts,  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers. 
The  food  of  the  j>eopIe  consists  in  great  part  of 
fish.  The  cod-fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted  by 
the  French,  from  two  to  three  hundred  French 
vessels  and  about  7000  seamen  being  employed  in 
ft,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  French 


is  the  most  iiiqMirtant  Here  the  governor  resides; 
the  Altfiing  (from  Tinny,  a  public  assembly),  a  kind 
of  parliament,  is  held  ;  here  are  a  public  library  of 
8000  volumes,  a  ltoyal  Icelandic  Society,  and  an 
(Observatory.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here, 
and  Icelandic  books  are  printed.  There  is  regular 
steam -communication  during  summer  with  Leith 


government  which  aims  at  thus  training  seamen   and  Copenhagen, 
for  tK*  navy.   The  salmon-fishery  of  some  of  the  |    The  authentic  history  of  L  begins  in  the  8th  e, 
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ICELAND  MOSS— ICHNEUMON'. 


emigrants  from  Norway  settled  hero.  The 
Landnama  Book,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  records  of  the  island,  states  that  the  Christian 
relics  found  here  by  the  Norwegians  on  their  arrival 
— as  wooden  crosses,  &c. — had  l>een  erected  pre- 
viously by  Irish  settlers.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  authentic  suecesshd 
settlement  of  I.  was  made  under  Ingolf,  a  Nor- 
wegian, who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  south 
coast  in  870,  «ucce.-ded  in  establishing  himself  at 
Reikiavik  in  874.  The  changes  introduced  in  Nor- 
way by  Harald  Haarfager  caused  many  who  could 
not  endure  them  to  lietake  themselves  to  other 
countries,  and  particularly  to  I.,  all  the  habitable 
coast  districts  of  which  were  occupied  within  sixty 
years,  and  the  old  Norwegian  institutions  were 
transferred  to  it  unmodified.  The  government 
was  at  first,  in  the  times  of  paganism,  hierarchic 
and  aristocratic  ;  it  became  afterwards  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  republic.  The  Althing  met  every 
Bummer  in  the  valley  of  Thingvalla.  Christianity 
was  not  established  by  law  till  1000  a.  p.,  and  then 
not  without  much  opposition.  Schools  were  then 
founded,  and  two  bishoprics  in  Holar  and  Skalholt. 

The  Icelanders  were  enterprising  sailors  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history,  and  discovered  Green- 
land alfout  the  vear  9.1*2,  and  a  part  of  the  American 
coast,  which  they  called  Vinrland,  aboot  088.  They 
made  voyages  alio  to  the  south,  visiting  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Icelandic  literature  and  commerce  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  l'2th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  c..  wh»  n,  in  consequence  of  domestic  broils, 
Haco  VI.  of  Norway  succeeded  in  mincing  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway,  and  a  declension 
began,  which  continued  till  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  minds  of  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
Reformation.  When  Norway  was  muted  to  Den- 
mark  in  1380,  I.  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  trans- 
ferred along  with  Norway  to  a  new  allegiance  in 
1814.  The  Protestant  religion  was  introduced  in 
1540,  but  not  fully  established  till  1551.  In  the 
17th  c,  the  island  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  Algerine  pirates,  who  carried  away  many  persons 
to  slavery.  In  1707,  small-pox  carried  off  18,000 
persons;  and  in  1784  -1785,  about  9000  died  of 
famine.  Famine  was  again  very  severe  in  1S24  and 
1825,  and  was  followed  by  a  fatal  epidemic  in  1827. 
— The  Althing,  after  it  hail  subsisted  for  fully  900 
years,  was  suppressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
C  but  was  reorganised  on  a  somewhat  different 
model  in  1813.— See  Von  Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland, 
1772;  Sir  (Seorge  Mackenzie,  Trtmtk  M  Ictlaml, 
1810  (cheap  edition  by  W.  and  R.  Chamber*  1851) ; 
Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Jtfcakfeaoi  in  Iceland,  1818  ; 
R.  ChamWrs,  Tracina*  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe. 
Island*,  1856 ;  C.  S.  Forties,  Iceland,  its  Volcanoes, 
Grusm,  ami  Glacier*,  1860. 

ICELAND  MOSS  (Cetraria  hlandka),  a  lichen 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  collected  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern 
regions,  it  grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  in 
more  southern  countries,  it  is  found  on  mountains. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  although  not  turned  to  any  economic 
account.  In  Carniola,  it  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle  and  jugs.  It  grows  in  extreme  abundance  in 
Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert  j  and  numerous 
parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with  horses, 
tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer  months, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  for  fotsL  In  many  places,  this 
lichen  thickly  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  growing  about  1| — 4  inches  high;  and 


consisting  of  an  almost  erect  Thallus  (q.  v.).  It  is  of 
a  leathery  and  somewhat  cartilaginous  substance. 
When  I.  M.  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  its  bitter- 
ness is  first  Martially  remov.  d  by  stepping  in  water, 
after  which,  in  Iceland  and  other  northern  countries 


Iceland  3Ioss  {f'rtraria  Jdandica). 

it  is  sometimes  pounded  and  made  into  bread  ; 
it  is  prepared  by  l*>iliu«\  the  lirwt  water  b 
rejected.  It  is  often  boUM  with  milk,  making  & 
kind  of  jelly,  either  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  an 
agreeable  article  of  food,  and  very  suitable  for 
invalid*.  It  contains  a1»mt  80  per  cent,  of  a  kind 
of  starch  called  LicJitn  Starch,  or  Lichenin,  and 
owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid  principle,  Vetmrie 

,  Acid.  An  allied  species,  Cetraria  nindi*,  growing 
in  northern  countries,  possesses  similar  propU  line. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Icclaud,  is 
much  used  for  food,  and  is  called  Marys  Grass  by 
the  Icelanders. 

ICHNEU  MON  (Herpestes),  a  genus  of  digiti- 
gradc  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Vicrr- 

1  rida  (q.  v.),  having  a  much  elongated  body,  small 
head,  sharp  muzzle,  rounded  ears,  and  short  legs. 
The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  wanner  |«arts  of  Asia.  One.  the 
Andalusia*  L  (//.  Widdrinaionii),  occurs  in  the 
south  of  Spaiu.    They  feed  on  small  quadruped*, 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  {Ilcrpeste*  Ichneumon). 

reptiles,  eggs,  and  insects.  Some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  EGYPTIAN  I.  (//.  Ichneutmm)  and  the 
MANGOrsTE  or  Ml'SCCS  (//.  arisen*)  of  India,  have 
l>ecn  greatly  celebrated  as  destroyers  of  scr*>ciits  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful  fable*  Wing 
superadded  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  The  Egyp- 
tian L,  the  I.  of  the  ancients,  is  larger  than  a  cat, 
gray,  with  black  paws  and  muzzle,  ami  a  black  tuft 
of  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  al»onnds 
in  Lower  Egypt,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  it  is  compar- 
atively rare.  It  often  enters  houst  s,  and  devours 
poultry  and  their  eggs.  With  noiseles*  gliding 
motion  it  advances  on  serpents  until  it  can  «uddenly 
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seize  them  behind  the  head,  where  its  long  -harp 
teeth  inflict  a  fatal  wound.  It  scratches  ii]>  the 
sand  for  the  eggB  of  crocodiles,  which  it  eats  with 
great  aridity.  It  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptian*  ;  the  killiug  of  it  was  forbidden ; 
and  individuals,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  funds 
were  set  apart,  were  objects  of  worship.  The  I.  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  forma  a  cat-like  attach- 
ment to  the  place  of  its  residence.  It  is  uaefid  in 
keeping  houses  free  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is 
then-fore  not  unfrequently  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
aa  the  mangouste  also  is  in  India.  This  s|»ecies  is 
rather  smaller,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  has  a  pointed 
tail. 

ICHNET7MON,  a  I  .in  mean  genus  of  insects,  now 
constituting  a  family  or  tril>e,  Ichneumunutir,  of 
the  Order  aj/Ktenoj4rrii,  section  Tfre'traniut.  The 
It/iiteumnnuice  are  extremely  numerous.  Graven- 
horst's  Ir/inriinwnol<»jut  Kurup<in  describes  nearly 
1650  Eurojiean  species,  and  they  are  equally  aburid- 
ant  in  other  parts  of  the  WOTM.  Many  of  them 
are  minute,  others  are  large  insects ;  a  few  of  the 
tropical  s|»ecies  are  amongst  the  largest  of  insect*. 
They  have  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  by  a 
pedicle,  which  is  often  very  slender.  The  alslomen 
Itself  is  slender,  and  the  whole  form  attenuated. 
The  antenna:  are  gener.dly  thread  like,  omjMised  of 
a  great  number  of  joints,  and  are  kept  in  very 
constant  vibration.  The  ovijsisitor  in  some  is  short ; 
in  some  it  is  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  insect,  and  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sheath 
formed  of  two  parts,  concave  on  their  inner  surface, 
from  which  it  is  disengaged  when  aUtut  to  lie  used, 
the  whole  then  often  seeming  as  three  thrcwls 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  al>domeu.  All 
the  lchnminonulir  deposit  their  eggs  either  in  or  ou 
— generally  in — the  bodies,  eggs,  or  larva-  of  insects, 
or  in  spiders.  Some  of  them  <leposit  their  eggs  in 
aphides.  They  are  thus  extremely  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  Particular  s|»ecies  of  Ichneu- 
munuUr  are  the  natural  enemies  of  |<articular  kinds 
of  other  insects.  Thus,  Micr»<j'txtrr  ijluimraiu*  and 
Pimftla  iiiM'ujator  lay  their  e_«gs  in  the  caterpillars 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly.  8>>me  species  deposit 
only  one  egg  in  the  egg  or  larva  which  is  destined 
to  afford  fi*jd  to  their  own  larva ;  others  deposit  a 
numlicr  of  eggs  together.  Those  which  have  a  long 
ovipositor  use  it  to  reach  eggs  or  larva'  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  holes  of  wood,  Ac.  The  I.  larva; 
generally  consume  only  the  fat  of  the  larva  on  which 
tbey  feed,  which  continues  to  sulisist  and  so  to 
sustain  them  till  they  are  ready  fur  transformation 
into  pupa-.  In  their  i>erteet  stat<-,  the  /cJtw it monUhe  ; 
feed  only  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  They  are  very 
often  to  be  seen  flying  about  umbelliferous  flowers. 
The  I.  larva}  are  without  feet.  The  piqus  of  mauy 
'  in  silken  cocoons. 


ICHXO  LOOY  (Or.  science  of  footprints)  is  the 
name  given  to  that  section  of  Pabuontology  which 
treats  of  the  impressions  mode  on  mud  or  sandt  now 
indurated  into  rock,  by  the  animals  of  the  period  to 
which  the  rocks  l>elong,  or  by  meteoric  or  other 
transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual  remains  of 
the  hard  portions  of  the  auimala  themselves  ore  the 
materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  but  of  many 
animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less 
distinct  impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved 
over  the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  Ami  in  some 
beds,  not  only  is  tho  evidence  of  the  shore-wave 
preserved  in  the  ripple-mark,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  heat  exhibited  in  the  supertieial  cracks, 
but  frequently  the  passing  hail-storm,  or  the  sudden 
and  heavy  thunder-shower,  has  left  its  impress  upon 
them,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 


determine,  from  the  form  of  the  cup-like  depression, 
whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accotniNinied  by  a  breews, 
for,  by  observing  the  amount  of  difference  in  the 
sides  of  the  cup,  aud  the  position  of  the  highest 
side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  ami  its  velocity  may 
be  approximately  determined.  Though  the  force  or 
Isxly  forming  the  impression  has  been  removed 
immediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in 
these  prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life  and  of 
the  activity  of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  remotest  periods. 

The  impressions  occur  almost  invariably  on  rocks 
that  have  !>een  deposited  as  mud ;  only  in  a  few 
cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Some- 
times the  argillaceous  deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between 
two  sandstone  beds ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  Burface  in  the  shale  ;  but  the  details  are 
carefully  preserved  in  relief  in  the  natural  cast  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  superimposed  Baudstone. 
In  this  manner  the  footprints  are  preserved  at 
Stoiirton  in  Cheshire. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
footprints  seem  to  be  either  of  the  following.  Tho 
silt-bed  may  have  formed  an  extensive  Hat  shore, 
uncovered  by  the  tide  at  each  ebbing.  Whatever 
impressions  wen-  made  on  this  plastic  surface  would 
l)e  baked  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
if  it  remained  for  a  sufficient  time  uncovered  by 
the  water;  and  when  the  tide  again  flowed,  the 
hardened  mud,  resisting  its  influence,  would  receive 
another  film  of  sediment,  which  would  specially 
deposit  itself  in  the  depressions,  anil  thus  secure  the 
|«rmanence  of  the  impressions.  These  influences 
would  operate  more  iiowerfully  on  portions  of  the 
shore  which  were  under  water  only  at  spring-tides. 
The  impressions  of  numerous  wading  birds  are  pre- 
served in  this  manner  at  the  present  day,  on  the 
plastic  mud  which  covers  the  flat  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  as  much  as 
70  feet  Both  Gould  ami  Lyell  have  given  detailed 
accounts  of  the  process  as  it  goes  on  there.  The 
other  method  is  one  independent  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, where,  on  an  ordinary  muddy  Bhore  during  tho 
recession  of  the  tide,  the  depressions  are  filled  up  by 
blown  saud,  aud  the  tide,  on  its  return,  flows  over 
a  level  surface,  on  which  it  de|»osits  a  fresh  layer 
of  silt 

The  study  of  ichnology  carries  us  back  to  the 
remotest  known  period  of  animal  life  on  the  g!ol»e. 
The  dtpwit  from  which  has  been  obtained  the 
fragment  of  the  oldest  known  trilobite  (Pahcopyge), 
contains  the  borings  of  certain  worms  (fig.  1)  and 


Fig.  l.-Annelid  Borings  (AreniooUtes) : 


impressions  of  rain-drops.  In  strata  of  the  same 
period,  but  a  little  later,  series  of  regularly  recurring 
groups  of  markings  are  considered  by  Mr  Salter 
as  having  been  produced  by  the  sharp  claws  of 
Crustacea  in  walking ;  while  other  sets  he  refers, 
with  considerable  show  of  probability,  to  the  strokes 
of  the  bifurcate  tail  of  an  unknown  crustacean 
as  it  swam  through  shallow  water.  From  the 
American  representatives  of  the  same  rocks  (Pots- 
dam samlstouca).  Professor  Owen  has  described  a 
numlter  of  impressions  made  ap|iorently  by  different 
animals,  to  which  he  lias  given  the  generic  name 

of  Protichnites.    The  slabs  shew  that  the  animals 
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made  at  each  step  14, 1G,  or  more  impressions.  They 
were  moat  probably  Crustacea,  furnished  with  three 
or  four  pairs  of  bifurcating  limbs,  like  the  modern 
king-eral>.  Similar  impressions  have  l>eeu  olwerved 
in  tne  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Eskdale  in  Scotland, 
and  have  been  named  P.  Scrtku*.    The  tracks  of 

They 


Fig.  2. — Ncreitcs  C&rnhrensis  : 
rrom  the  Lower  Silurian  Shales  of  MoffuL 

exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  creatures  as  they 
moved  along,  or  sometime*  through,  the  soft  mud, 
and  they  frequently  terminate  in  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  form  of  the  worm  itself,  produced 
perha|«  by  the  dea<l  body,  although  no  trace  of  the 
body  itself  is  preserved  (tig.  2). 

The  footprints  of  a  small  reptile  had  Iteeu  observed 
on  the  sandstone  of  a  (juarry  near  Elgin,  which 
most  pmlmbly  belongs  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Measures.  In  1851,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
Were  produced  by  a  little  reptile  ( TWefJMtYM  Hdjin- 
rnsrl,  whose  remains  were  there  found.  And  lately. 
Professor  Huxley  has  referred  a  different  set  of 
impressions  to  his  lately  desc  ribed  remarkable  tish- 
like  reptile,  Stagonolcpis. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  our  own  country  anil  of 
Germany  have  disclosed  the  footprint!  of  different 
reptiles. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  strata  abound  in  foot- 
prints. It  was  the  Permian  or  lower  division  of 
this  series  that  supplied,  in  1828.  the  impressions 
which  gave  the  first  indication  of  animal  life  from 
such  evidences  to  the  mind  of  Dr  Duncan  a  man 
who  deserves  to  lie  remembered  less  for  his  works 
in  natural  history,  important  though  they  were,  than 
for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country  as  the  founder 
of  savings-banks.  The  tracks  he  detained  occur  on 
the  layers  of  unctuous  clay  which  separate  the  l»eds 
of  sandstone  in  the  quarries  at  Corncockle,  Ihnn- 
friesshire ;  they  frequently  are  clear  and  delicate, 
as  at  the  moment  when  they  were  impressed,  aud 


Pig.  3. — Footprints  of  a  Tortoise  : 
From  the  Permian  Sandxtone  of  Annanitale. 

are  repeated  bed  after  bed  on  the  fresh  tablets  as 
they  were  prepared  for  their  reception.  From  their 
number  and  direction,  they  seem  to  be  the  tracks 


of  animals  passing  together  across  a  tide-receded 
estuary,  to  some  frequented  ground  jwriodicaily 
sought  for  food  or  pleasure.  >'o  animal  remains 
whatever  have  been  found  associated  with  them; 
they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  forms  of  tortoise. 
The  slab  figured  is  a  portion  of  the  track  prob- 
ably of  a  long-tailed  Chelonian,  with  a  stride  a 
little  over  six  inches.  The  pad  of  the  foot  was  soft 
and  smooth ;  the  light  impressions  of  the  fore  foot 
were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hind-foot,  which 
was  furnished  with  four  claws  (fig.  3).  Sir  William 
Jardine,  on  whose  proi>erty  the  Corncockle  fjuarriat 
are,  has  made  these  tracks  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
and  elaborate  monograph. 

In  the  Triassic  rocks,  the  well-known  foot-tracks 
of  the  Labyrinthodou  (q.  v.)  occur. 

The  earliest  evidence-  of  the  existence  of  bints  are 
the  traces  of  their  feet  in  the  argillaceom  sandstones 
of  Connecticut,  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  the 
Lower  Oolitic  age.  The 
structure  of  the  tridae- 
tyle  feet  which  produced 
these  impressions  exhi- 
bits the  regular  progres- 
sion iu  the  number  of 
the  toe- joints  from  the 
innermost  to  the  outer- 
most   toe  peculiar  to 
birds,  and  they  must  be 
taken  as  evidencing  the 
occurrence  thus  early  of 
the  class,  although  a  con- 
siderable interval  elapses 
U-foru    the   first  true 
fossil  of  a  bird  occurs ; 
namely,  the  remarkable 
long-tailed  bird  from  the 
Upper  Oolite  rocks  of 
Solenhofen,  recently  de- 
scribed    by  Professor 
Owen.    Immense  tridac- 
tvlc  footprints  have  Wen 
known  for  many  years 
in  rocks  of  WesJdon  age 
in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. At  first,  they  were 
supposed  to   be  birds; 
but    a    mora  careful 
examination  has  shewn  them  to  belong  to  reptiles; 
and  the  discovery  in  the  same  strata  of  the  jierfect 
foot  of  a  young  iguauodon,  measuring  21  inches  in 
length,  aud  furnished  with  three  toes,  which  would 
form  a  print  precisely  similar  to  the  tracks  so  lonz 
known,  shews  them  to  have  been  certainly  produced 
by  the  Iguauodon  (q.  v.). 

ICHTHYODO'KULITE  (Gr.  fish-spearstone), 
the  name  given  to  fossil  tish  spines,  that  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  stratified  ns-ks.  Plagiostoiuous 
fishes  have  their  dorsal  fin  furnished  in  front  with 
a  strong  bony  spine.  The  fin  is  connected  with  the 
spine,  and  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  its  move- 
ment It  seems  also  to  be  employed  by  the  fish  as 
a  defence  against  its  larger  foes.  Some  bony  fishes 
have  similar  spines,  as  the  Sticklebacks.  Silurids,  &c. 
The  spines  are  most  frequently  unassocinted  with 
any  fish  remains,  having  belonged  to  plagiosbunous 
fish,  iu  which  the  spine  is  simply  implanted  in  the 
flesh,  and  consequently  would  l>e*  speedily  separated 
from  the  Ixxly  of  the  tish  when  it  began  to 
decern]  kmc. 

The  earliest  certain  evidence  of  vertebrate  animals 
is  the  spines  of  plagiostomous  cartilaginous  fishes 
which  occur  in  the  bone  l>ed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
the  ujijiermost  of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Spines 
belonging  apparently  to  three  species  have  been 
found  ;  they  are  small  compressed,  slightly  curved, 


Fig.  4-— Footprints  of 

On  the  O.iltic  s  mitst 
Connecticut. 
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and  finely  grooved  lengthwise,  and  belong  to  the 
genus  OnchUSL  Alone  with  them  have  been  found 
petrified  portions  of  tubercular  and  prickly  skin,  like 
the  shagreen  of  the  shark. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  supplied  such  a 
variety  of  spines  as  to  have  afforded  the  materials 
for  establishing  fourteen  genera,  and  in  the  Coal 
Measure  they  are  more  numerous,  belonging  to  no 
less  than  twenty-one  genera. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY  (Or.  khth;/*,  a  fish ;  logo*,  a 
discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  fishes.  Aristotle  is  the  most  ancient  author 
having  any  claim  to  bo  noticed  in  a  history  of 
ichthyology,  nor  was  this  science  much  indebted 
to  any  other  of  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  it 
began  to  l>e  cultivated,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  by  Belon,  Rondelct,  and  Salviani.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  1 7th  c,  it  made  great  progress 
through  the  lal>ours  of  Willoughby  and  Hay;  in 
the  18th  c.  through  those  of  Artedi,  Klein,  Linne, 
Gronow,  Brunich,  Scopoli,  and  Bloch ;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c,  through  those  of  Ouvier  and 
De  la  Cepedc ;  whilst,  more  recently,  Valenciennes, 
M  tiller,  Agassir,  and  Owen  are  eminent  amongst 
many  who  have  proso«Oted  the  study  of  ichthyology 
with  ardour  and  success.  The  name  of  Yarrell 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  for  his  work 
on  British  Fishes.  The  earlier  ichthyologists  gene- 
rally included  the  Crtacta  among  fishes.  Linne 
removed  the  Cetaeea  to  their  proper  place.  He  also 
placed  the  Vartilagincnu  FUht*  with  Reptiles  in  his 
class  A  mph  i hia,  from  which  they  have  since  been. 


by  the  common  consent  of  naturalists,  brought  back 
to  their  place  in  the  class  of  Fishes.  Limit-  h  system 
of  ichthyology  is  almost  as  artificial  as  his  system 
of  botany.  It  is  founded  on  the  relative  positions 
of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  without  reference 
to  any  important  point  of  comparative  anatomy  or 
animal  economy.  Other  ichthyologists,  Itoth  before 
and  since,  have  laboured  to  discover  a  natural 
arrangement,  to  which  the  progress  of  compar- 
ative anatomy  has  greatly  contributed,  although 
success  is  still  confessedly  very  imperfect  Even  the 
system  of  Agassi/.,  founded  on  the  external  covering 
of  fishes,  is  not  wholly  artificial,  and  is  of  very 
convenient  application  to  fossil  ichthyology. 

ICHTHYOSAU'RUS  (Gr.  fish  -  reptile),  a 
remarkable  genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabitant  the  sea 
during  the  i  i-  position  of  the  Secondary  strata.  Like 
the  modem  Cetaeea,  their  structure  was  modilied  to 
suit  their  aquatic  life.  The  bodv  was  shaped  like 
that  of  a  fish,  the  limbs  were  developed  into  paddles, 
and  the  tail,  long  and  lizard-like,  was  furnished,  it 
is  believed,  with  a  tleshy  fin,  as  in  the  dolphin, 
except  that  its  position  was  vertical.  The  head  was 
large,  and  produced  into  a  long  and  pointed  snout, 
resembling  that  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  the 
orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed 
close  to  it,  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of 
the  snout  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  large 
series  of  powerful  conical  teeth,  lodged  close  together 
in  a  continuous  groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for 
sockets,  which  exist  in  the  crocodile,  were  indi- 
cated by  the  vertical  ridges  on  the  maxillary  bone. 


The  teeth  were  hollow  at  the  root,  sheathing  the 
young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  liase  of 
the  older  ones,  and,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forward,  until  they  finally  displaced  them.  The 
long  and  slender  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist 
any  sudden  shock  by  being  formed  of  many  thin 
bony  plates,  which  produced  light  and  clastic  as 
well  as  strong  jaws.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  not  only  very 
large— in  some  specimens  measuring  13  inches  in 
diameter— but  was  specially  fitted  to  accommodate 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for 
speedily  altering  the  focal  distance  while  pursuing 
its  prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  fitted  the  eye 
so  remarkably  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  consists 
of  a  circle  of  13  or  more  overlapping  sclerotic  Iwiny 
plates  surrounding  the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This 
circle  acted  as  a  sort  of  self-adjusting  telescope, 
and  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
light  admitted  by  the  large  impil,  enabled  the 
ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  prey  at  great  or  little 
distances  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  neck  was  so  short  that  the 
body  was  probably  not  in  the  least  constricted 
behind  the  head.  The  l>ackbonc  was  fish  like  ; 
each  joint  had  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the 
whole  column  very  flexible.  The  small  size  of  the 
paddles  compared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness 
of  the  short  neck,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tail 
have  been  an  important  organ  of  motion. 


Professor  Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a  vertical  tail,  because  the  vertebra  are 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tail  is 
frequently  found  disarticulated  a  short  distance  from 
its  extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  tail 
had  caused  it  to  fall  when  the  animal  hail  begun  to 
decompose.  The  fish-like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  especially  the  powerful  tail,  would  make  the 
ichthyosauri  active  m  their  movements  ;  and  conse- 
quently, with  their  predaceous  habits,  very  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  other  auimals  that  inhabited  with 
them  the  Secondary  seas.  That  their  principal  food 
consisted  of  fishes,  is  evident  from  the  masses  of 
broken  bones  and  scaleB  of  contemporary  fishes  that 
have  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  the  place  where 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  situated. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  jieculiar  to  the 
Secondary  strati,  occurring  in  the  various  mettiWrs 
of  the  series  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but 
basing  their  greatest  development  in  the  Lias  and 
Oolite.  More  tlian  30  sjn-cies  have  been  (Uncovered  ; 
they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the' head,  some  having  a  long  and  slender  snout  like 
the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  while  others  had  short  and 
broad  heads,  more  like  the  common  crocodile. 

The  great  repository  for  Ichthyosaurian  remains 
hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 

ICHTHYOSIS,  or  FISH-SKIN  DISEASE,  is 
characterised  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  rough,  and 
almost  horny  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  breaks 
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into  small,  irregular,  Male-like  pieces,  which  do  not 
readily  exfoliate,  hut  which,  if  removed,  are  speeddy 
reproduced.  The  disease  may  affect  almost  the  whole 
surface,  or  mav  I**  confined  to  a  single  part ;  and  is 
most  frequently,  hut  not  always,  congenital.  It  is 
attended  with  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
the  gen-ral  health  is  often  very  good.  The  disease 
is,  however,  extremely  ohstinate,  and  when  con- 
genital, may  be  considered  as  incurable. 

The  tiff  in  Mlt  consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  or  va]w>ur  bath,  so  as  to  soften  the  thickened 
epidermis  and  to  facilitate  its  removal,  aud  friction 
hy  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  maj'  ls»  conjoined 
with  the  hath.  The  employment  of  sulphureous 
haths,  such  as  those  at  Harrogate,  has  occasionally 
been  found  of  temporary  use ;  and  the  internal 
administration  of  tar,  cod-liver  oil,  &c,  sometimes 
gives  relief. 

1'CIOLES.  in  Heraldry,  arc  charges  of  the  same 
shape  as  drops  in  the  hearing  called  Gutte  (q.  v.), 
hut  reversed.  They  have  also  hecn  called  Clubs, 
Locks  of  Hair,  and  Guttes  reverse<l. 

ICTLIl'S,  the  name  of  a  pleheian  family  in  Home, 
which  produced  some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  plebeian  interest  against  the  patricians.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  associated  with  one  .if  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  the  legendary  history  of 

Roma  Sec  Amos  ciAuniv*. 

ICO  D.  or  ICOD  UK  LOS  VINOS,  a  small  town 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  T<  nerife,  one  of  the 
Canaries  iq.  v.).    Pop  upwards  of  5000. 

ICOLMKl'LL.    See  Iona. 

ICONIUM.  gee  Koran. 

ICO  NOCLASTS  (Gr.  eiixtn,  image,  ami  Itozo, 
I  break),  the  name  used  to  designate  those  in 
the  church,  from  the  8lh  c  downwanls,  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  use  of  sacred  imam  s  ;— that 
is,  of  statin  s,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  represen- 
tations  of  sacred  objects;- or  at  least  to  the  paying 
of  religious  honour  or  reverence  to  such  represen- 
tations. The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  origin  aud  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Image-worship  (q.  v.)  in  the  church  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  pre- 
vailed extensively,  esjHcially  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
ami  that  practices  existed  m  some  churches  which 
were  a  source  of  much  suspicion,  and  even  of  jtositive 
offence.  Many  bishops  interjtosed  to  correct  these 
abuses  ;  but  the  iconoclast  movement,  strictly  so 
called,  began  with  the  imp-rial  edict  issued  in  7-0 
by  the  Em|>eror  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isauriaii, 
forbidding  the  honours  paid  to  sacred  images,  and 
even  commanding  the  removal  from  the  churches 
of  all  images,  that  of  our  I»rd  alone  excepted. 
This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  I'M),  which 
prohihitcd,  under  paiu  of  death,  as  sinful  and  idola- 
trous, all  acts  of  reverence,  public  or  private,  to 
images,  and  directed  that,  wherever  such  images 
should  l>e  found,  they  should  forthwith  be  removed 
or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  decree 
occasioned  great  agitation,  especially  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  pojMM  Gregory  II.  and 
Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it,  repu- 
diated the  imputation  of  idolatry, "and  explained  the 
nature  of  the  honours  to  images  for  which  they 
contended.  Leo  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  his 
opposition,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
Constantine,  surnamed  Oopronymus.  Under  this 
emperor,  a  council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
7;>4,  in  which  the  iconoclast  decrees  weiv  athrmcd 
in  their  fullest  extent  ;  and  Constantine'B  son, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed,  on  his  accession  in  773,  the 


enactments  of  his  predecessors.  Under  the  widow 
of  I^eo,  the  Empress  Irene,  a  council  was  held  at 
Nice,  780  (see  1ma<:k  woksiuI  ',  in  which  these 
proceedings  were  condemned  and  revoked  ;  hut 
other  succeeding  emperors,  Nieephorus  (802-811), 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813—490),  Michael  the 
merer,  and  Theophilus,  returned,  with  greater 
severity,  to  the  policy  of  the  ieonoclast  vta\ 
As  regards  the  Greek  Church,  the  controversy  may 
lie  said  to  have  been  finally  settled  under  the  Em- 
press Theodora  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
in  8-10,  or  at  least  hy  a  subsequent  one  of  870.  The 
modem  usage  of  the  Greek  Church  js  nnits  pictures, 
hut  rejects  graven  or  sculptured  representations  of 
sacred  objects.  Except  in  Italy,  the  iconoclast  con- 
troversy created  but  little  sensation  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  movement  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors,  which  shall  l>e  noticed 
under  I maoe  worship. 

In  the  modem  church,  the  popular  violences 
directed  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  some 
parts  of  Germany,  against  crucifixes,  images  of 
saints,  and  other  object*  associated  with  what  has 
been  stigmatised  as  the  idolatry  of  Home,  have 
sometimes  been  described  -under  tho  name  of 
Icouoclasm, 

ICY  CAPE,  a  headland  of  Russian  America, 
is  in  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  the 
middle  of  that  long  reach  of  the  arctic  coast  I  Between 
C«pe  Lisburne  on  the  south- west,  and  Cape  North 
or  Point  l?arn<w  on  the  north  cast.  It  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1778,  ami  was  his  furthest  point  north 
of  Behring's  Strait 

I'DA,  a  high  mountain  range,  in  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Troas. 
The  city  of  Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is 
the  scene  of  many  ancient  legends.  The  southern 
part  of  the  range  was  called  Garganis,  the  highest 
I icak  of  which  is  al>out  4700  feet  above  the  scs. 
Here  there  was  a  temple  of  CyU-le,  who  therefore 
was  called  the  hUrun  M<Ahrr.  From  Ida  Dow 
several  famous  streams,  as  the  QrMUCUa,  Simois, 
and  Scamander.— There  is  .'mother  Ida  in  Crete, 
extending  from  west  to  east,  aud  now  called 
PtBoriti.  On  this  Ida,  according  to  an  ancient 
legend,  Zeus  was  educated. 

IDE  (£ewCMC«*  /</«-),  a  fish  of  the  family 
CyprinuUr,  of  the  same  genus  with  tho  roach,  dace, 


Ide  (LtHcitctu  Idut). 

chub,  Ac  It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Euro]>e,  ascending  rivers  in  April  and  May 
to  spawn.  The  ide  is  one  of  those  fishes  which  it 
seems  lsith  easy  and  desirable  to  introduce  into 
British  waters. 

IUEA.  This  word  has  borne  very  distinct 
meanings  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  IV»wn  to 
the  1 7th  c,  it  ha«l  the  signification  given  to  it  by 
Plato,  and  referred  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  eternal 
form*  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  according  to 
which  the  world  and  all  sensible  things  were 
framed.     Plato  made  a  grand  distinction  bttweeu 
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the  inldligible,  or  what  occupied  the  intellect,  and 
the  trnnUAt ;  the  one  represented  the  eternal,  the 
immutable,  aud  the  certain  ;  the  other,  the  mutable 
and  mating  part  of  the  universe.  The  forms 
preceded  the  matter ;  the  actual  circles  occurring 
in  nature  were  produced  from  a  pre-existing  ideal 
circle  holding  a  place  in  the  Divine  intelligence ; 
the  actual  men  were  generated  from  an  ideal  man. 
The  word  was  used  in  this  sense  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  philosophy  down  to  the  17th  c,  as  in 
Spenser.  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  and  Milton.  Thus  in 
Parodist  Lo*t— 

'  God  saw  his  works  were  good, 
Answering  his  fair  idea.' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  dates  the  change  that  came  over 
the  application  of  the  word  from  the  publication  of 
Descartes' s  Di*cnnr*e  on  Mcthml  in  1637,  remarking, 
however,  that  in  a  treatise  bj*  David  Buchanan, 
published  at  Paris  the  year  before,  the  new  meaning 
hail  been  introduced.  'The  fortune  of  this  word  is 
curious.  Employed  by  l'lato  to  express  the  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to 
the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered 
by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our 
consciousness  in  general.  When,  after  Gasscndi,  the 
school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our  highest  faculties 
into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more  deeply 
degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen 
angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  Divine 
intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense  ;  till 
at  butt  Idfxihxjie  (more  correctly  Idealogie),  a  word 
which  could  only  j>rof*rt»  suggest  an  rt  priori 
scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect, 
has  in  France  ln-come  the  name  j»eeuliarly  distinc- 
tive of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses.'— Hamilton's 
DwHtiitn*,  p.  70. 

In  sjH-aking  of  the  mental  representation  of  external 
things.  Descartes,  instead  of  employing  the  various 
tonus  image,  *i*drs,  fifuintajitn,  Ac.  which  had  been 
the  wor.ls  formerly  in  use  for  that  [^articular  signifi- 
cation, used  the  word  idea.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  other  philosophers,  as.  for  example,  Locke,  who 
states  that  he  has  adopted  the  word  to  stand  for 
'  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  man  thinks.'  Thus  the  mental  impression  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun 
without  seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea 
of  the  sun.  The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the 
or  the  feeling  that  we  have  when  the 
are  engaged  dirvctly  or  immediately  upon 
the  thing  itself.  The  sensation  is  what  constitutes 
the  thing,  the  reality :  the  impression  persisting 
after  the  thing  has  gone,  and  recoverable  by  mental 
causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Although 
the  word  in  this  application  may  be  so  guarded  as 
to  lead  t<>  no  bad  consequences,  Dr  Reid  was  of 
opinion  tliat  it  gave  countenance  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  iu  the  operations  of 
the  mmd.  This,  however,  raises  the  great  question 
of  metaphysics  -namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.    See  Perception. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  won!  idea, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  its  application, 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite 
signification.  We  need  a  general  worn  to  express 
the  contrast  to  sensation,  or  to  actuality  ;  and  no 
better  term  has  yet  been  found  than  idea,  being 
what  is  common  to  memory  and  to  imagination, 
and  expressing  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present 
impres.Hiou  of  real  objects,  but  as,  by  its  own  tenacity 
aud  associatiug  powers,  having  those  objects  to  all 
practical  ends  before  its  view.  Thus,  all  our 
s« 1 1  sat  ions,  whether  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste, 
or  smell,  and  all  the  feelings  that  we  have  iu  the 


1  exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become  transformed 

into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  ]«resence  of  the 
I  original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  way 

of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and 
I  compare  them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  tirat  condition  as 

sensation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on 
'  Logic  (i.  136),  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  employing 
I  the  word,  but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy 
.  have  freely  adopted  it  in  the  above  acceptation. 

See  also  Generalisation  and  Imagination. 

IDELER,  Christian  Lcwio,  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer and  chronologist,  was  born  21st  September 
1766.  at  Gross- Brese  near  Perlelierg  in  Prussia,  and, 
after  holding  various  offices,  received  a  professorship 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1831.  He  died  August 
1",  1846.  I.'s  most  important  works  are.  Ifirtor'turhe 
Untr.r*ucfnnigcn  iiiierdic  A*tronoini»chrn  lifJuchtun- 
yn  der  A  Ittn  (Lei  p.  1806)  ;  C '  utrrsnchung  iil>er  den 
I'ru/irung  und  die  Itrdeutunq  dtr  Strrmiaiif ■  n  (Berlin, 
1809) ;  Hondbuch  d.r  MaihtmutUhm  und  Tir/nii- 
*rhen  ChrunoUxjir  (3  vols.  Berlin.  183.Y-  1826),  the 
last  of  which  was  the  first  work  that  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  reckoning  of  time  among  the 
ancients  ;  and  Die.  Zedrechnung  der  Chinrsen  (Ber- 
lin, 1839). 

I'DEM  SO' NANS,  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
English  law,  where  a  mistake  as  to  a  surname  is 
made  iu  a  legal  document,  to  denote  that  the  name 
used  by  mistake  was  of  a  similar  sound,  in  which 
case  the  mistake  is  generally  treated  as  immaterial. 

IDE'XTITY  of  person  in  point  of  law  must  often 
lie  proved  in  legal  proceeding*,  as  in  proving  a  mar- 
riage, proving  a  jicdigree,  proving  a  thief,  ftc.  The 
usual  proof  is  the  oath  of  some  one  who  knew  or  was 
cognizant  of  the  facts  at  l»oth  the  times  referred  to. 
A  favourite  defence  of  thieves  and  persons  accused 
of  crime  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  iu 
which  case  the  prisoner  must  generally  establish  an 
{di!>i~i.  e„  that  he  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
time  in  question. 

IDENTITY.  CONTRADICTION,  and 
EXCLUDED  MIDDLE.  It  lias  l>een  common 
to  look  upon  some  truths  as  necessary,  in  op|>osition 
to  others  that,  although  certain  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  arc  not  necessary,  but  contingtn'.  Thus, 
it  is  considered  a  necessary  truth,  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  ;  that  the  less  cannot 
include  the  greater;  that  a  man  cannot  Ik>  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  gold  should  lie  yellow,  or  water 
transfiarvut :  these  facts,  we  conceive,  might  have 
been  otherwise  arranged  There  has  )>ecn  much 
controversy  as  to  this  character  of  necessity  that 
distinguishes  some  of  our  beliefs  from  others.  See 
NsvifcwiTY.  The  schoolmen  laid  down  three  prin- 
ciples, involving  what  they  considered  the  widest 
generalisations  of  our  necessary  beliefs :  these  are 
the  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
Middle. 

The  law  of  Identity  is  expressed  thus:  'Whatever 
is,  is    a  projs>sition  justly  considered  as  irrcsistihle. 
.  If  any  objection  lies  agnimd  it,  it  is,  that  nothing 
appears  to  lje  got  by  affirming  it.    When  we  say 
that '  Water  freezes  at  32V  there  is  a  piece  of  new 
information  conveyed ;  by  merely  knowing  water 
in  its  liquid  state,  we  should  not  know  that  at 
32  it  liecame  solid;  the  affirmation  is  something 
real.    But  when  we  say  that  'Water  is  water/ 
there  is  the  form  of  information,  but  nothing  is  con- 
.  veyed  ;  the  proitosition  l>elongs  to  the  class  termed 
! '  identical.'     >Ve  merely  re-affirm  what  is  already 
|  affirmed    The  law  of  identity  can  only  mean  that 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  as 
once  given ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  be  consistent 

till 
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in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  a  law,  not  of  things,  but 
of  the  employment  of  language  to  denote  things. 

The  law  of  Contradiction  is,  that  4  the  same  attri- 
bute cannot  Ik;  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  the 
name  subject ; '  or  that  a  thing  cannot  he  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time.  In  other  wonls,  two  affirma- 
tions that  contradict  each  other  cannot  be  both 
true.  We  cannot  say  l«>th  that  the  'Sun  has  risen,' 
and  the  'Sun  has  not  risen;'  'Gold  is  heavy,'  and 
'Cold  is  not  heavy.'  Here,  also,  one  might  suggest 
the  remark,  that  the  pro{>osition  is  au  identical 
one  ;  for  the  us e  of  the  word  '  not '  can  only  mean 
that  the  proposition  to  which  it  is  coupled  cannot 
be  held  along  with  the  proposition  to  which  it  is 
not  coupled.  That  if  the  affirmative  be  true  the 
negative  must  be  false,  and  if  the  negative  be  true 
the  affirmative  must  l>e  false,  are  but  the  same 
thing  differently  expressed.  The  word  'not'  is  an 
abbreviation  for  what  would  otherwise  1k>  a  more 
roundabout  expression.  Instead  of  saying: 'I  dis- 
believe, and  deny  that  gold  is  white,'  we  say :  *  Gold 
is  not  white.*  So  far,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  like  that  of  identity,  is  not  a  law  of 
tilings,  but  of  the  use  of  language  ;  implying  simply, 
that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  fact  in  one  form  of 
words,  we  must,  in  varying  our  terms,  adhere  to 
the  same  affirmation. 

But  this  remark  does  not  exhaust  the  scope  of 
the  principle.  It  lias  already  been  observed  (sec 
Conditioned),  that  our  knowledge  can  never  lie 
confined  to  one  absolute  property ;  in  other  words, 
to  know  a  thing,  we  must  know  something  different 
from  it.  We  cannot  even  l>c  conscious  of  one 
unvarying  impression  ;  animals  that  live  in  total 
darkness  are  not  conscious  of  the  darkness,  they 
would  become  so  only  in  passing  into  light.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  mention- 
ing a  Bingle  property,  and  leaving  out  of  account 
the  related  fact  but  for  which  the  first  would  have 
no  existence  ;  we  may  talk  of  light  without  alluding 
to  darkness.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
alternative  circumstance,  for  the  time  suppressed, 
is  a  real  part  of  the  case  ;  and  there  are  many  occa- 
sions, when  our  meaning  cannot  be  fully  imparted 
without  actually  quoting  the  alternative";  ana  to  be 
logically  or  formally  complete,  we  ought  at  all  times 
to  state  the  two. 

There  arc  many  qualities  the-  very  mention  of 
which  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  an  opposed 
couple :  as,  up,  down  ;  straight,  crooked ;  desire, 
aversion  ;  Ac,  But  beyond  these  cases,  it  is  a  tenable 
Assertion  that  every  fact  or  property  recognised  by 
the  human  mind  must  be  recognised  with  relation  to 
some  other  fact  or  property,  its  contrast  or  op|>o*ite, 
but  for  which  as  an  alternative,  the  mind  would 
not  have  that  opjiortunity  of  trtiiuilion  essential  to 
consciousness  itself.  Take  retlne**,  which  does  not 
suggest  to  the  mind  an  opposite  in  the  same  mani- 
fest form  as  in  the  above  instances.  If  all  light 
were  red,  then*  would  l>e  no  designation  of  redness ; 
the  only  terms  would  bo  light  and  dark.  But  as 
there  are  varieties  of  light,  that  is,  as  we  exjie- 
rience  mental  shocks  or  im|trcsaionB  by  transitions 
occurring  under  the  luminous  agency,  we  are  made 
alive  to  sulsirdinate  differences,  which  we  mark  as 
so  many  distinct  properties.  When  white  and  red 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  succession,  there  is 
imparted  a  shock  of  difference,  developing  an  item 
of  knowledge,  which,  to  be  fully  expressed,  would  be 
•white-red.'  White  would  then  mean  the  opposite 
of  mi,  and  red  the  opposite  of  white  ;  to  the  affir- 
mation, *  Snow  is  white,'  there  would  correspond  as 
an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  same  fact, 
'Snow  is  not  red.'  But  as  there  are  a  great  many 
transitions  of  colour  that  make  the  mind  sensible 
to  difference,  the  mention  of  one  colour  is  attended 
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with,  not  one  simple  denial,  but  many  denials. 
We  have  red-green,  red-yellow,  red-blue,  Ac. ;  and, 
moreover,  when  these  couples  pass  in  succession 
before  tho  view,  we  are  further  struck  with  the 
fact  of  agrtemrnt  in  the  common  effect  1  redue»s.' 
Thus,  the  fact  or  property,  'redness,'  is  the  name 
for  the  common  element  in  certain  couples,  which 
element  it  affirms,  while  denying  in  each  case  the 
contrasting  clemeut ;  it  is  not  white,  not-green,  not- 
yellow,  not- blue,  and  not  every  other  colour,  which 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  made  the  mind  alive  to 
difference.  When,  by  differences  and  agreements 
as  now  descril>ed,  a  class  of  colours  is  constituted, 
the  mention  of  one  is  the  denial  of  even,'  other 
member  of  the  class;  and  the  denial  of  one  is 
the  mention  of  some  other  or  others,  provided  we 
are  keeping  our  attention  confined  to  that  class. 
Professor  do  Morgan  has  introduced  into  logic  the 
phrase  'universe  of  the  proiiositiou,'  to  intimate  the 
class  of  objects  implied  wlicn  an  affirmation,  with 
its  corresponding  denial,  is  given  forth.  Thus, '  Such 
a  thing  is  red,'  implies  as  the  universe  of  the  pro- 
position the  class  of  colours ;  '  A  rose  smells  sweet' 
is  in  the  universe  '  odours.' 

Many  other  examples  might  be  minted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  principle,  and  also  to  shew 
that,  in  the  case  of  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  ths 
meaning  of  a  jKisitive  term,  the  proper  remedy  is 
to  demand  an  explicit  statement  of  the  quality,  or 
qualities,  denied.  Thus,  if  a  thine  is  spoken  of  as 
'beautiful,'  which  contrast  is  intended?  for  there 
are  several  implied  in  the  name.  Is  it  4  beautiful, 
not  ugly  or  deformed,'  '  not  indifferent  or  insipid,' 
'not  sublime?'  4c.     The  important  function  of 


tiffining  terms  is  thus,  in  the  last  resort,  to  bring 
into  open  statement,  what  is  usually  left  in  the  form 
of  a  tacit  understanding,  the  denial  corre*|>ondiiig 
to  each  affirmation.    See  also  CY>mjITIONKj». 

The  principle  of  Excluded  Middle  is  another  form 
of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  implying  the  same 

feneral  fact,  and  resting  on  the  same  foundation, 
t  is,  that  of  two  contradictories,  both  cannot  be 
false,  or  one  must  be  true.  Any  given  assertion 
must  be  either  true  or  false ;  either  the  affirmative 
is  true,  or  otherwise  the  negative  is  true,  which 
means  that  the  affirmative  is  false,  4  This  house  is 
cither  mine  or  not  mine  ;'  4  Gold  is  yellow,  gold  is 
not  yellow,'  cannot  l>c  both  false,  one  must  In  true. 
There  is  no  mitbiU  course  in  such  an  alternative. 
But  on  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  hold  in  the  same  unqualified  sense 
as  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  for  the  attribute 
affirmed  or  denied  must  be  something  intelligible 
and  definite,  as  well  as  relevant  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  often  say  such  a  thing  is  neither  big 
nor  little,  implying  that  there  is  a  certain  mean 
point  that  excludes  the  extremes,  ami  yet  those  two 
terms  are  the  negative  of  each  other.  In  a  word, 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  principle  that 
the  universe  of  the  proposition  should  be  distinctly 
understood  and  kept  in  view.  If  we  sav  '  this  is 
either  ml  or  not  red,'  the  alternative  is  indisputaUe 
within  the  universe  'colour,'  but  not  otherwise; 
the  taste  of  an  orange  is  neither  red  nor  not  ml : 
if  we  jump  over  the  lioundaries  of  the  class,  the 
principle  no  longer  holds  good. 

The  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
and  Excluded  Middle,  are  usually  talked  of  as 
necessities  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  in  tho  case 
of  the  Excluded  Middle,  there  are  possible  evasions  ; 
and  even  the  principle  of  contradiction  iUelf  is 
flatly  met  by  Hegel,  who  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim 
of  his  philosophy  that '  being'  and  '  not  lieuig'  are 
the  same,  and  deduces  important  inferences  there- 
from.  AU  this  should  make  us  i 
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any  formula  or  any  doctrine  to  be  absolutely 
sary,  or  inqterative  on  the  human  mind. 

IDES.    Set-  Calknds. 

I  DIOCY  is  the  nnn -development  of  the  mental 
faculties.    A  dement  is  deprived  of  powers  which 
be  once  possessed ;  an  idiot  never,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, possesses  such  |*owers.    In  certain  cases,  the 
human  form  appears  scarcely  to  be  animated  by  ; 
intelligence  at  all ;  it  i»  a  senseless  motionless  mass,  i 
to  whi>:h  the  s|tecial  senses  impart  no  intimation  of 
an  external  world,  and  from  which  there  emanate 
no  manifestations  of  human  love  or  passion,  or 
perception.     'Hie  degree*  of  deprivation  are,  how-  I 
ever,  very  numerous  and  sharply  detiued,  so  as  to 
surest  different  modes  of  management  and  training, 
ami  different  degrees  of  moral  responsibility  in  the  , 
individuals.    The  general  characteristics  of  the  vast  1 
majority  of  idiots  may  be  held  to  bo  diminutive 
stature,  grotesque  a;>|iearance,  inactivity,  uncleanly 
habit*,  gluttony,  obtuse  or  acute  sensibility,  inability 
to  regulate  movement*,  to  articulate,  to  count, 
degradation  of  propensities,  and  helplessness.  The 
various  degrees  of  their  dejs-ndeiice  upon  others  lias  ; 
been  estimated  thus:  of  574 -  .r»3  were  as  helpless 
as  infants ;  74  as  children  of  two  years  old  ;  94  as 
children  <>t  seven  years  old  ;  138  could  engage  in 
simple  work  with  some  small  profit,  if  carefully 
watched  and  directed;  179  could  nearly  earn  their 
bread ;  and  3f»  could,  under  due  discipline,  main-  ! 
tain  themselves.    In  this  calculation,  imbeciles  are 
included.     The   arrestment   of  the   evolution  of 
intelligence,  in  whole  or  in  pirt,  may  couimence  and  ! 
be  consummated  previous  to  birth,  in  oonsequence  of 
moral  impressions  or  accidents  or  disease*  on  the  1 
part  of  the  mother;  during  infancy,  from  defertivo 
nutntion  or  injudicious  management  ;  and  during 
childhotnl  up  to  puberty,  from  scrofula,  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  and  from  unwise  interference  with 
the  faculties  in  process  of  growth.    A  large  number 
of  idiots  lire  microcephalous,  or  present  heads  of 
very  small  dimensions ;  and  though  they  decay  and 
die'at  an  early  age,  they  are  apparently  healthy.  1 
Bnt  a  much  larger  nunilnir  are  not  merely  examples 
of  iui|*'rft?ct  growth ;  they  labour  under  ]>oaitivo 
disease  and  degeneration,  and  present  symptoms 
either  of  constitutional  taint,  or  of  those  sjiecirio 
affections,  such  as  convulsions  and  paralysis,  as  are 
referred  to  the  nervous  structure. 

The  ameliorations  which  occasionally  take  place 
under  judicious  treatment,  and  the  cducahility  of  a 
few  individuals  within  a  certain  range,  have  sug- 
gested to  physicians  and  philanthropists  tho  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  rouse,  direct,  and  apply  such 
powers  as  may  exist  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  fully  carried  out,  but  a  magnificent  training 
institution  h;u  Ijcen  in  operation  for  several  years 
at  Earl.-wood,  Keigate ;  a  smaller  well-conducted 
school  exists  at  Baldovan,  in  Forfarshire;  and 
another,  which  is  intended,  and  deserves  to  be  a 
national  establishment  for  Scotland,  is  now  erecting 
at  I^arbert. — Seguin,  Tmitemrnt  Mural,  dx.,  de« 
Idiots;  Art  «  Miotisme,'  IKcl.  de  Mtdeeine;  Abttota, 
Handftmik  <>f  >oi ;  Buokrainster  Brown,  Treatment 
and  Cu>y  u/(  n  tii>s  and  Idiot*. 

IDIOSY  NCRASY  (Gr.,  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment), the  name  given  to  any  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity. Thus,  there  are  tteraons  who  have  a  great 
dislike  to  particular  kinds  of  food,  smells,  sounds, 
kc,  which  to  most  persons  are  agreeable ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  desire  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested for  things  generally  disliked.  In  ]>articular 
individuals,  again,  an  eruption  of  tho  skin  will  be 
caused  by  eating  strawberries,  or  swooning  by  the 
•null  of  a  rose,  and  that  quite  unconnected  with 
any  liking  or  disliking;  and  such  effects  are  pro- 
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duced  when  the  person  is  unaware  of  the  cause. 
Idiosyncrasies  also  occur,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  mediciues  Income  inoperative,  or  certain 
poisons  harmless.  Idiosyncrasies  are  either  perma- 
nent or  tein|M>rary,  sometimes  arising  from  mere 
morbid  conditions,  and  disappearing  along  with 
them.— The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  mental, 
as  well  as  i>liy«i<ul  peculiarities. 

I'DOCRASE.    See  Vesuvian. 

IDOL  (Gr.  eiddlon,  an  image),  IDOLATRY 
(worship  [l-atrtiti]  of  images).  By  tho  name  idol 
is  meant  an  image  iutended  to  represent  a  divinity, 
and  to  be  adored  as  such.  Tho  act  of  worshipping 
such  an  object  as  a  divinity  is  called  idolatry. 
Although  the  first  principles  of  reason  suggest 
to  man's  mind  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the 
source  of  all  existiug  things,  and  the  origin  of  all 
good  (see  God),  yet  the  very  earliest  historical 
records,  sacred  and  profane,  teem  with  evidences  of 
the  errors  into  which  meu  quickly  fell  through  ignor- 
ance and  passion,  changing  'the  glory  of  the  uncor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  aud  creep- 
ing things'  (Kom.  i.  '23).  To  these  images,  as  well 
as  to  the  images  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  ideal 
l»owers  or  forces  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such 
objects ; — as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  air,  water, 
tire,  aud  other  natural  elements — divine  honours 
were  juaid  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  to  which 
honours  the  name  of  idolatry  has  l>een  given.  Hence, 
as  each  of  these  corruiit  worships  had  its  own 
peculiar  symbols,  the  idolatry  of  tbc  ancient  <  jeutile 
religions  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes:  1.  The 
idolatry  of  nature -worship,  which  was  of  two  kinds 
— the  first  of  inorganic  nature,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  LitholiUry,  or  the  worship  of  stones  or 
pillars,  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  xxvi,  and  in  Nuni- 
liers,  xxxiii.  .V2  ;  the  second  of  organic  nature,  or  of 
the  jwwers  of  nature,  as  DendrvLitry,  or  the  worship 
of  trees— under  which  form  were  symbolised  the 
productive  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  most  modern  investigators  of  Phoenician 
antiquities  trace  the  origin,  as  well  of  the  grossly 
immoral  worship  of  the  A*htaruth  of  the-  Phoenicians, 
as  of  the  phallic  worship,  which  found  its  way, 
under  various  forms,  through  all  the  kindred  races, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  2.  The  idolatry* 
of  animal  worship,  which  we  find  as  well  in  the 
(perhajis  originally  synil>oIical)  worship  of  the  sacred 
oxen,  the  crocodiles,  and  serpents  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  in  that  of  the  still  more  degrading 
forms  of  animal  life  which  constituted  the  object 
of  adoration  with  other  natious.  3.  A  higher  form 
of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  among  the  races  of 
Chaldean  origin,  was  A*troiatry,  or  stir-worslup, 
which  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  Sulneisnu 
There  was  one  form  of  Sabieism  which  cannot 
strictly  be  called  idolatry,  as  it  did  not  involve  the 
use  of  idols,  but  addressed  itself  directly  either  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  or  to  the  element 
of  fire,  with  which  they  were  associated  But  the 
same  object  of  religious  worship,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  idolatrous  representations,  is  found  in  the 
worship  of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  Tamrnuz,  tho 
Phoenician  Adonis  (Ezekiel,  viiL  14).  4.  The  last 
form  of  idolatry,  aud  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  period  of  the  ancient  Gentile  religions,  was 
Anthropolatry,  or  the  worship  of  representations  of 
the  human  form.  It  is  chiefly  familiar  to  us  through 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Borne,  but  it  also 
found  a  place  in  most  of  the  other  religious  systems, 
in  some  of  which  the  representations  of  the  human 
form  were  variously  modified,  so  as  to  symlioliaa 
those  special  attributes  which  formed  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  worshippers'  adoration.     Uf  this 
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there  are  many  examples  in  the  mythological  re  pre- 
station s  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion,  indeed,  and  in  the  later 
Greciau,  inAiiy  of  the  idols  were  representations  of 
pure  attractions,  as  of  certain  faculties  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  of  virtuous  desires,  or  of  evil  passions. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the  more  culti- 
vated cl-t-sses,  there  were  individuals  by  whom  these 
abstractions  were  fully  understood,  ami  by  whom 
the  crude  idolatry  of  the  multitude  was  regarded 
solely  as  a  device  adapted  to  their  ruoro  gross  and 
material  conceptions. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  many  safeguards 
by  which  the  belief  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  was 
protected  in  their  religious  system,  were  frequently 
seduced  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentile 
nations  among  which  they  were  thrown.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  anomalies  of 
the.  history  of  this  singular  jK-ople,  that  the  great 
and  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity 
of  God  dates  from  their  protracted  Babylonian 
captivity,  from  which  time  it  was  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  effort  of  Antiochus  Kpiphancs  to 
introduce  the  Greek  idolatry  (1  Macch.  1.),  down  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  idolatry  into  which 
the  Jews  fell  at  different  period*  was  chiefly  of  the 
first  and  the  third  forms  described  above. 

The  idolatry  of  the  savage  triltes  of  the  African 
and  f  'ceaniean  races  is  for  the  most  ]»art  of  the  class 
deseriWd  under  the  head  FctichisM. 

I'DRI  A,  a  small  but  itujiortant  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  crownJand  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  its 
quicksilver  mines  (discovered  in  1497),  is  situated 
in  a  deep,  caldrou-sha|>ed  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  22  miles  west-south-west  of  Laibach. 
The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  757  ste|«s,  hewn  in 
the  rock,  ami  is  easy,  and  free  from  danger.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Kurope.  Upwards  of 
220  tons  of  quicksilver  are  produced  here  annually, 
and  about  CO  tons  of  cinnabar  (red  aulphurct 
of  mercury).  Pop,  4o00,  about  400  of  whom  are 
regularly  employed  as  miners,  the  others  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  silk  fabrics  and 
bone  late  ;  and  in  distdling  spirit*. 

IDUMK'A.  SecEnoM. 

ID  UN,  or  ID  UN  A,  the  name  of  a  goddess  of 
the  northern  mythology.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  dwarf  Svald ;  but  being  received  among  the 
/Esir,  she  liccame  the  wife  of  Bragi.  I.  possessed  a 
precious  apple,  by  the  use  qf  which  the  gods  pre- 
served their  |ter]ietual  youth.  She  was  carriitl  off 
by  the  giant  Thiassi,  with  the  assistance  of  Loki ; 
but  the  gods  sent  the  latter  after  her,  to  bring  her 
back,  which  he  did,  after  changing  himself  into  a 
falcon,  and  L  into  a  nut. 

I'DYLL  (Gr.  eidullion,  Lat.  id»/Uium,  a  little 
image),  a  term  generally  used  to  designate  a  species 
of  |>oem  representing  the  simple  scenes  of  pastoral 
life.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
idyll  is  exclusively  pastoral;  certainly,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  notion  in  the  usage  either  of 
the  ancients  or  the  moderns.  Of  the  thirty  Eidtjllin 
of  Theocritus,  not  more  than  one -half  arc  iiastoral 
in  their  character.  After  the  use  made  of  the  word 
by  Tennyson,  in  his  Idyll*  of  th*  King,  which  are 
epic  in  their  style  and  treatment,  and  romantic  and 
tragic  in  their  incidents,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
•ay  what  is  not  an  idylL 

I'GLAV,  a  very  old  walled  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  province  of  Moravia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Iglawa,  close  to  the  Bohemian  lioundary,  49  miles 
west  north- west  of  Brunn.  It  consist*  of  the  town 
proper  aud  of  three  suburbs.  In  the  midst  of  the 
!  and  beautiful  town  square,  stands  the  guard* 
I.  carries  on  spinning,  dyeing,  and  brewing, 


as  well  as  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods  and  of  machinery.  Its  trade,  ee|»ecially  with 
Poland,  is  very  important.  Several  very  productive 
silver-works  are  in  operation  here.    Pop,  18,100. 

IGLOO' LI K,  an  island  of  some  historical  interest, 
fle*  near  the  east  end  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Heela,  in  lat.  69°  21'  N ,  ami  long.  SP  53  W.  It 
was  named  after  an  intelligent  Esquimaux  woman, 
Parry's  guide  and  pUot  on  his  second  voyage ;  and 
here  that  navigator  passed  the  winter  of  1822  -1823 
from  30th  October  to  12th  August.  During  this 
time,  the  temperature  ranged  between  —  45*  and 
59J  of  F.,  thus  yielding  a  mean  of  7'  above  zero. 

IGNATIUS,  St,  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  69  a.i>., 
is  said  to  have  1-eon  a  disciple  of  St  John,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  a|<ostolical  Fathers,  lie  bora 
the  surname  of  Thrfjihoroa—i.  e.,  one  who  carries 
God  [or  as  I.  explained  it,  'Christ 'J  in  his  heart; 
or,  attain,  as  some  (Jerome  amongst  them)  wrongly 
sup{Hised, '  one  who  was  carried  by  God '  L  e..  Christ 
(cf.  Mark,  ix.  30) — whom,  however,  according  to 
St  Chrysostom,  1.  never  saw.  This  legend  that  be 
was  the  little  chdd  whom  Jesus  set  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  may,  however,  like  the  other  tradi- 
tion of  his  relationship  to  St  John,  l>e  taken  m 
syiuUdic  of  his  winning,  affectionate  nature.  1.  was 
a  true  shepherd  of  his  people,  one  of  those  meek, 
earnest,  loving  spirits  to  whose  Iw-autiful  unobtrusive 
pi'  ty  Christianity  owed  its  first  and  l-est  triumphs. 
Domitian's  persecution  of  the  church  of  Aotwoh 
proved  him  to  be  no  less  courageous  than  pious,  and 
when  that  storm  liad  passed  over,  the  second  and 
fiercer  persecution  of  Trajan  gratified  I.'s  wish  of 
being  sacrificed  for  his  flock.  The  story  of  his  inter- 
view with  Trajan  has  come  down  to  us.  That  string 
ruler,  full  of  worldly  sagacity,  just  and  virtuous  abVr 
his  fashion,  could  not  understand  a  man  so  utterly 
unworldly  as  Ignatius.  He.  contemptuously  called 
him  a  bikodaimon,  or,  as  we  should  say.  'a  poor 
devil,'  and  in  the  end  condemned  him  'to  be  led  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  there  to  be  made  the  food  of 
wild  In-asts  for  the  amusement  [ad  del?  Hat  ion  rm]  of 
the  people.'  The  sentence  was  executed  H»7  A.  a, 
or,  according  to  others,  116  A.t>.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome,  his  martyrdom  is  commemorated  ou  the 
1st  of  February;  in  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  2f»th 
Decern  l>er. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  (a  Liturgy,  and  a 
little  work  entitled  DidacM,  quoted  by  Chrysos- 
tom\  and  epistles  ascribed  to  him  -of  which  liftcen 
(twelve  in  Creek  and  three  in  Latin)  arc  now  extant 

and  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  2*1.  3d,  and 
4th  centuries,  and  were  widely  read  in  the  ancient 
church,  has  been  eagerly  discussed  and  much  dis- 
puted since  the  16th  century.  The  common  opinion 
of  scholars  (until  perhaps  the  last  twenty  years} 
was  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  seveu  of  the 
Greek  epistles,  which  are  extant  in  two  redactions 
of  different  length,  and  in  two  cnrresjwnJiiiji 
ancient  l«atin  translatious — those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Magnesians,  Philadelphians,  Trallians,  Smynueans, 
Romans,  and  to  Poly  carp,  his  contemporary ;  but 
even  these  were  regarded  as  spurioiiB  by  Daill£, 
Sender,  Hermann,  Ernesti,  and  others,  with  whom 
in  the  main  Neander  concurs.  The  controversy 
received  a  new  impetus  by  the  publication  of 
Bunsen's  Jipmtiua  uml  tmine  Zrit  (Hamb.  1847L  in 
which  that  writer  enfleavoured  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  three  of  the  seven  epistles,  and  the 
spurionsncss  of  the  others  ;  his  conclusions  were, 
however,  assailed  by  the  great  leader  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  F.  C.  Baur,  in  his  fJie  I<J««- 
tianuurhen  Brirf?  vnd  ihr  neutster  Kritikrr  ('l*Uhu 
1848).  The  most  probable  viow  of  the  seven 
epistles  is  that  which  conceives  them  to  have  a 
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of 

interpolation.  The  reason  why  these  epistles  have 
excited  so  keen  an  interest,  esiR-cially  anion);  eccle- 
siastics, is,  that  the  question  oi  church  government 
is  believed  to  hang  very  much  upon  them ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  a  battle -ground  Itetween  Kpiseopalians 
ami  Presbyterians ;  and  as  they  seem  to  favour  the 
hierarchical  system  of  the  former,  Episcojialians 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  strenuous  in  defence  of  their 
Ignatian  origin,  whUe  I*resbyterians  have  as  warmly 
attacked  it.  The  discovery,  in  an  Egyptian  convent, 
of  a  Syria*:  version  of  three  of  the  epistles—  those 
to  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians,  and  to  Polvearp 
'ntiblished  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Cureton,  formerly  of  the 
Hntish  Museum,  under  the  title  of  The  Ancv-nt 
Syriac  Version  of  the  EpiMka  of  St  Iijiuitius,  4c, 
Lon.l.  1845),  has,' on  account  of  its  possessing  higher 
claims  to  be  considered  genuine  than  any  Greek 
MSS.,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  common 
Greek  text  has  been  very  seriously  tamj>cred  with 
— the  inteq>olations  consisting  often  of  ]»a«&age8 
enforcing  episcopal  authority,  and  asserting  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  lH-»t  edition  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  I.  is 
contained  in  the  Patrw  Apooto/ici  of  C'otelerius 
(2d  »dit  Anist  1724);  of  those  commonly  held  to  be 

{jenuine,  by  Jacohson  (Oxfonl,  1833)  ;  various  traiis- 
ations  of  the  seven  epistles  have  been  made  into 
English — the  best  known  is  that  by  Archbishop 


but  to  liave  suffered  extensive  or  having  that  irregular  stratification  which  may  be 

seen  in  modern  lava.  They  also  occur  as  upright 
walls  or  dykes,  Idling  up  cracks  in  the  sedimentary 
strata. 

The  most  satisfactory  classification  of  the  igneous 
rocks  is  based  u]x>n  their  age.  The  three  obvious 
divisions  thus  established  are  each  characterised  by 
peculiar  mineral  ami  structural  differences.  The 
oldest  or  Granitic  series  (q.  v.)  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  but  are  sparingly 
found  in  the  Secondary,  and  even  in  the  Tertiary 
formations.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  granitic 
rocks  is  the  great  abundance  of  silica  contained  in 
them ;  it  forms  not  only  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  constituents  of  the  hornblende  and  felspar, 
but  crystallises  free  in  the  rock-mass  as  rock  crystal. 
The  '1  rappeau  Rocks  (q.  v.)  are  associated  with  the 
Paheozoic  and  Secondary  strata,  and  arc  com -.rosed 
of  crystals  of  felsjiar  and  hornblende,  varying  in 
their  character  according  to  the  predominance  of  the 
one  or  other  of  these  ingredients.  The  Volcanic 
(q.  v.)  are  the  newest  igneous  rocks  ;  they  belong 
to  the  present  jteriod,  or  the  Tertiary  strata.  Tho 
chemical  ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  that  con- 
stitute the  Trapi>eau  rocks,  but  they  are  somewhat 
differently  built  up,  augite  being  the  peculiar  form 
the  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  assumes  in  the 
newer  rocks,  while  it  appears  as  hornblende  in  tho 
older  or  Trappean  series. 

I  GNIS  FA'TUUS  (Lat  «vain  or  foolish  fire')  is 
a  luminous  appearance  frequently  seen  in  marshy 
places,  churchyards,  and  over  stagnant  pools,  which 
has  puzzled  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
It  generally  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  as  a  pale 
bluish-coloured  flame,  varying  in  size  and  shape ; 
sometimes  it  shines  steadily  till  morning,  at  other 
times  disappears,  and  reappears  within  alrout  half- 
hourly  intervals.  It  floats  in  air  at  alxnit  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes 
travels  with  great  rapidity.  In  general,  it  recedes 
on  being  approached,  and  rice  rrr*d,  though  several 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  light  a 
piece  of  ]*apcr  by  it.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  discover  its  cause  ;  but  so  varied  are  its  appear- 
ances, and  so  void  of  any  common  principle,  that 
these  attempts  have  totally  failed.  Of  the  various 
theories  advanced  we  need  "mention  only  two.  The 
They  differ  first  is,  that  the  ignis  fatuns  is  due  to  phcutphnrttted 
fiylr(»jen  ;/«*  (PH,),  which  possesses  the  power  of 
sjjontaneous  ignition  on  coming  in  contact  with  dry 
atmospheric  air  ;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy 
soil.  The  motion  of  the  ignis  fatuns  is  accounted 
for  by  the  flame  In-ing  communicated  along  the  line 
of  a  stream  of  the  gas.  The  second  is,  that  it  is 
due  to  the  combustion  of  U'jht  carburcttrd  htufrivpn 
gn*  ((;,H,),  arising  from  the  dccomjHwition  of  veget- 
able matter;  but  though  this  sup|tosition  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  many  appearances  connected 
with  tho  ignis  fatuus,  the  gas  itself  is  not  sjtonta- 
neously  combustible,  and  an  additional  supposition 
requires  to  lie  made  to  account  for  its  ignition. 
The  probable  conclusion  is,  that  a  number  of  pheno- 
mena similar  to  the  eye,  but  arising  from  different 
causes,  are  aggregated  under  the  term  ignis  fatuus. 
The  it/nit  fatting,  however,  tvi*  new  been  produced 
arti/icudly.  Electricity  and  phosphorescence  can 
produce  the  luminous  appearance,  but,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  they  are 
unable  further  to  imitate  it 

It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  many  distin- 
guished naturalists  never  having  seen  it ;  but  it  is 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
-ks,  for  they  seldom  occur  regularly  stratified,  swampy  and  moorland  districts  in  the  south  aud 
with  a  parallel  upper  and  under  surface,  Imt  are  north-west  of  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of 
generally  local,  thinning  out  into  wedge-shaped  beds,  Scotland.    It  is  seen  in  the  above  places  from  the 


IGNATIUS'  (St)  BEANS,  the  seeds  of  the 
I'jnntta  ttmara,  formerly  Str;/chnos  Ignatti,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Loiptniweir,  and  nearly  allied  to 
that  which  produces  Xux  vomica  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  contains 
about  twenty  brownish  seeds,  of  about  the  size  of 
olives,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  angular 
on  the  other.  These  seeds  came  into  the  iJiitch 
sho|is  under  their  present  nnme  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  c,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  the  mu-  vomica  of  earlier  writers.  They*  contaiu 
$tr>ichn''a,  and  their  medicinal  uses  are  simdar  to 
of 


IGNATIUS  LOYOLA.   See  Loyola. 

PGNEOU8  ROCKS  ore  those  which  li 
produced  from  materials  fnsed  by  heat 
irom  the  sedimeutary  rocks  in  their  origin,  struc- 
ture, and  j»osition.  They  invariably  come  from  below 
upwards,  breaking  through  tbe  older  rocks.  The 
materials  of  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  worn,  by  the  action  of  water, 
either  into  a  fine  mini  or  into  rounded  particles,  of 
greater  or  less  size;  whereas  igneous  nicks  exhibit 
either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when  they  have  been 
quickly  cooled ;  or  a  granular  structure,  composed  of 
more  or  less  minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate 
of  cooling ;  or  a  vesicular  structure,  when  they  have 
been  exjwnded  by  the  coutained  gases,  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water.  Some  rocks  are 
erroneously  called  igneous,  whose  materials,  though 
originally  'obtained  from  volcanoes  or  other  subter- 
ranean source,  have  yet  been  ultimately  arranged  by 
water,  like  the  materials  of  Grahame's  Island  (q.  v.). 
When  this  fact  receives  due  consideration,  many 
igneous  rocks,  whose  jiosition  is  now  a  puzzle,  wJl 
be  better  understood.  Some  of  the  rocks  composing 
Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh,  are  undoubtedly  of 
this  character,  and  before  a  right  theory  of  the  hill 
can  Ik.*  constructed,  these  must  be  separated  from 
tbe  truly  igneous  rocks.  In  position,  also,  the 
igneous  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  for  they  seldom  occur  regularly  stratified 
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middle  of  autumn  till  the  l>egiiining  of  NovcmWr. 
In  former  times,  the  ignis  fatuus,  under  the  namea  of 
Wiil-o'-tke-tcisp,  Jask-a-lantrrn,  tS/'unHr,  Ac,  was  an 
object  of  superstition  among  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
district*  where  it  appears,  and  was  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirit*  attempting  to  lure 
the  traveller  to  hi*  destruction  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
there  are  too  many  instance*  on  record  of  travellers 
mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  for  a  lamp,  and  being 
thus  decoyed  into  marshy  places,  where  they 
perished. 

IGXORA'MUS  (Lat  we  do  not  know),  the  word 
formerly  written  hy  a  grand  jury  on  the  back  of  an 
indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it  The 
words  now  used  are  'Not  a  true  bill'  or  'Not 
found.' 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAW,  or  IGNOR- 
A'NTIA  JU  RIS,  is  held  in  law  to  l>e  no  excuse  for 
any  breach  of  contract  or  duty,  nor  fur  crime  or  other 
offence.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  with 
this  maxim,  otherwise  it  would  \x>  quite  imjiossible 
to  administer  the  law,  for  if  once  a  contrary  maxim 
were  allowed,  it  would  not  only  be  a  premium  to 
ignorance,  but  would  load  to  endless  and  al>ortive 
inquiries  into  the  interior  of  a  man's  mind.  Ignor- 
ance of  a  fact,  however,  is  a  different  thing.  Another 
kindred  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  every  man  intends 
the  consequence*  of  his  own  act  Thus,  if  he  shoot 
at  or  give  poison  to  a  iwrson,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  intended  to  kill  such  person.  So,  if  he  leave 
a  trap  door  open  in  a  street  or  thoroughfare,  it  is 
held  that  he  intended  people  to  fall  into  it  and  be 
iujumL  There  is,  however,  a  doctrine  railed  txmn 
jitl'  A,  which,  in  the  case  of  petty  offences  punishable 
by  justices,  often  temjH'rs  the  strict  and  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  ujnuntntia  jurit  nemimm  rsrwtt : 
anil  ev.n  in  crimes,  a  judge  always  tikes  into 
consideration,  when  passing  judgment,  whether  the 
prisoner  or  defendant  was  an  ignorant  or  intelligent 
person. 

IGNORA'NTINES  (Fr.  Frirtt  Tynorantln*),  a 
religious  congregation  of  men  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  MSOcistod  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  |HHir  children  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning. 
It  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  (17-_'4),  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  and  has 
gradually  l>ecn  introduced  into  every  Catholic 
country  of  Europe.  In  France,  this  congregation 
shared  at  the  Revolution  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
religious  bodies ;  but  the  brethren,  under  the  name 
of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  were  recalled, 
and  re -established  under  Na]»olcon  in  iStni.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  many  branches  exist  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  they  jh.ss.-ss,  csih- 
daily  in  Dublin,  Cork.  Limerick,  \\  aterford,  large 
educational  establishments  ;  aud  they  have  published 
for  the  use  of  their  schools  a  series  of  school-l»w>ks, 
which  are  designed  to  combine  with  secular  know- 
ledge information  on  the  subject  of  religion,  specially 
designed  for  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

IGU  ALA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  modern 
province  of  Barcelona,  and  situated  about  40  miles 
west- north -west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Noya. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  closely  built,  dark,  and 
dirtv ;  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
good-,  hats  and  tirearms,  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade,  aud  contains  a  imputation  of  10.1)00. 

IGUA  NA,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptile*,  the  tyi>e 
of  the  family  TfHtUtidm,  a  family  which  contains 
many  genera  and  s|iecics,  and  to  which  ls-long  some 
of  the  largest  saurians  now  existing,  except  those 
of  the  crocodile  family.  Far  larger  saurians  allied 
to  them  existed  in  former  geological  period*.  See 
Ml 


IcraNODO*.  The  Itjuanida  have  a  lizard-tike  form 
and  a  long  tail.  The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  not 
extensile,  and  is  notched  at  the  tip  They  hare 
rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  palate,  and  their  jaw- 
teeth  are  remarkable  both  for  their  form  and  mode 
of  insertion,  not  being  lodged  in  distinct  socket*, 
but  fixed  in  a  kind  of  furrow  along  the  internal 
face  of  the  jaw-bone,  adhering  by  one  side  of  the 
1"  my  surface  of  the  root  The  food  of  the  I<j*a- 
nidae  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and  fruit*.  They  are 
all  native*  of  warm  climate*.    In  the 


back  exhibits  a  row  of  elevated,  compressed,  pointed 
si  ;dcs  along  its  whole  length,  and  which  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  whilst  under  the 
throat  is  a  great  dewlap-like  pouch  The  feet  have 
long  toes,  not  webbed,  with  shaqi  claws,  well 
adapted  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  compressed 
tail  is  the  organ  of  progression  used  in  swimming. 
The  Common  I.,  or  Guana,  is  abundant  in  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  part*  of  America,  living  mostly 
among  trees.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  live 
feet.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  mottled 
with  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown.  It  is 
esteemed  a  most  debcate  article  of  food,  and  is  used 
by  all  classes  of  ]>crBons.  It  is  often  caught  by 
means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  its  head  ;  dogs  have 
also  been  trained  to  hunt  it  on  some  of  the  West 
India  leys,  where  it  has  not  opportunity  of  taking 
refuge  in  trees.  The  eggs—  which  are"  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  but  have  no  hard  shell,  and 
are  laid  in  the  sand — are  also  eaten,  and  are  very 
pleasant  Other  specie*  of  I.  and  nearly  allied 
genera  are  eaten  in  tropical  America,  a*  the  Horned 
I.  (/.  cvrnu'a  or  Metapocrroa  cortiutut)  of  HaytL 
The  true  iguanas  are  all  American. 

IGUA  NODON  « Iguana,  and  Gr.  cxiout,  tooth),  a 
genu*  of  remarkable  gigantic  dinosaurian  reptile*, 
more  abundant  in  the  Wcalden  beds  of  Kent  Sussex, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  genus  of  associ- 
ated saurians.  Their  singular  structure,  differing  in 
many  important  particulars  from  any  known  reptile, 
long  caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their 
true  position.  Dr  Mantell,  their  original  discoverer, 
and  their  learned  expounder,  first  knew  of  their 
existence  from  some  enormous  bones,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  colossal  size,  he  considered  reptilian. 
A  large  tooth  next  turned  up,  whose  smooth  worn 
crown  attested  it*  having  belouged  to  a  herbivorous 
animaL  Numerous  other  specimens  of  teeth  were  in 
progress  of  time  discovered,  and  Dr  Mant.il  found 
that  they  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  teeth  of  the  small  American  lizard,  the 
iguana,  although  they 


important  differences.  Since  the  original  discovery  I 
of  the  teeth,  several  other  portions  of  this  remark-  1 
able  reptile  have  been  found.  The  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  materials  which  have  yet  turned  up  make 
any  estimate  of  the  size  of  this  animal  purely 
hypothetical  Dr  MantelTs  estimate  is  as  much 
as  70  feet  in  extreme  length,  while  Professor  Owen 
considers  it  to  have  been  not  over  28  feet. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fragments  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  shew 
that  the  head  was  produced  into  a  short  snout, 
which  supported  a  nasal  horu.  The  vertebral  column 
was  somewhat  fish-like  ;  the  joiuts  being  slightly 
concave  OH  both  surfaces,  yet  it  liad  bitty  neural 
arches,  and  the  sacrum  was  composed  of  live  anchv- 
losed  joint*,  a  structure  found  in  no  other  reptife. 
The  litnba  were  long  and  strong,  raising  the  body 
some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  largest  femur 
yet  found  measures  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  the  shaft  has  a  circumference  of  twenty- tive 
inches.  The  leg  terminated  in  a  three-toed  foot, 
which  produced  the  enormous  ttidactyle  impressions 
on  the  argillaceous  Wcaldcn  beds  that  were  for  some 
time  considered  to  l>c  the  footprints  of  huge  birds. 
The  discovery  by  Professor  Owen  of  all  the  hones 
of  a  perfect  foot,  however,  conclusively  connects 
these  impressions  with  the  iguanodon.    His  figure, 


of  Swedish  philology.  It  was  got  up  at  the  cost  of 
the  state,  which  gave  I.  10,(XK)  dollars  to  execute  it. 
11.  numerous  academical  disputations,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  450,  are  still  valuable,  es|ieciaUy 
those  on  the  Masso- Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels 
by  Ultilas. 

IKUPA,  the  principal  river  of  Madagascar  (q.v.). 

I'LCHESTER,  a  small  and  decayed  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Yeo  or  Ivel  from  which  it 
derives  its  name— 33  miles  south-south-west  of  Hath. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an 
ancient  structure  surmounted  by  a  low  octagonal 
tower,  and  the  county  jail.  L  supjiosed  to  Ihj  the 
Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
Komans  in  this  region,  and  was  fortified  by  them 
with  a  strong  wall  and  ditch,  both  still  traceable. 
Numerous  Roman  remains  have  Wen  found  here. 
L  is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.   Pop.  (1861 )  781. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE,  one  of  tho  old  provinces  of 
France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now  mostly 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  and  Oise.  During  the  last  century  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  Ile-de-F.  was  possessed 
by  a  race  of  powerful  nobles,  who  latterly  took  the 
title  of  Dukes  of  France,  One  of  the  most  able  of 
these  to  Hugo  or  Hugues,  Burnanied  Le  Blanc,  or 
Le  Urand,  who,  for  20  years  previous  to  his  death 
(956),  virtually  wielded  the  sovereign  power  under 
the  Carlovingian  kings  Louis  IV*.  and  Lothaire.  His 
son,  Hugo  Capet,  eventually  became  the  actual 
See  Catetian  Dynasty. 


in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society's 
publications,  exhibits  a  foot  21  inches  long  by  94 
inches  brand,  while  our  figure  is  reduced  from  a 
footprint  24  inches  long. 

The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon,  while  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  iguana,  were  much  more 
Complicated  both  in  external  form  and  internal 
structure  than  in  auy  other  known  reptile.  In  all 
other  known  reptiles,  the  vertically  flat  teeth  are 
always  sharp-edged,  and  fitted  only  to  cut  off  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  the  worn  crowns  in 
this  animal  shew  that  the  iguanodon  thoroughly 
triturated  its  food  before  swallowing  it. 

IHRE,  Johan,  an  eminent  Swedish  scholar  of 
Scottish  extraction,  was  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upaala,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  carried  off  the 
highest  honours.  He  subsequently  travelled  in 
France  and  England,  was  appointed  under- librarian 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  his  return  to  Sweden, 
and  rose  through  a  variety  of  othces  to  be  professor 
of  belles-lettres  and  |Hilitical  economy  (1748).  He 
died  in  1780.  I.'s  principal  work  is  Lis  Glottarium 
Hutogothicum  (1769),  a  work  of  great  talent  and 
eruditim,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 


I'LETZK.orlLETZK  AIA  ZASHCHITA.n  small 
town  and  fort  in  Eastern  Russia,  on  the  bonier  of 
the  Kirghiz  territory  (government  of  Orenburg), 
situated  on  tho  river  lick,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ural,  in  lat  51'  9r  N.,  long.  54°  59  K,  'Hie  town 
was  founded  by  Cossack  emigrants  in  1737,  and  now 
contains  a  population  of  2424  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  rock-salt,  the  richest 
in  Russia  The  salt-beds  of  I.  were  formerly  worked 
by  the  native  Bashkirs,  but  since  1754,  both  the 
extraction  and  sale  of  the  salt  are  tnonojiolised  by 
the  government,  and  are  the  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  All  the  country  round  I.,  especially  along 
the  river  Solianka,  is  one  continual  layer  of  salt, 
covered  with  a  sandy  or  clavcy  alluvion,  34  to  44; 
feet  thick.  The  thickness  of  "the  salt  bed  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  ascertained,  notwithstanding  many 
investigations,  from  Pallas  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  I.  salt  is  considered  the  ln-nt  in  Russia.  On  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  cubic  blocks  of  salt  are  found, 
pure  and  trans|tarent  like  crystal,  and  weighing 
troin  3  to  30  lbs.  each.  Various  small  articles  are 
manufactured  out  of  such  blocks,  and  the  common 
people  ascribe  to  them  a  healing  virtue  in  ophthalmic 
disease.  The  quantity  of  salt  worked  in  1859  was 
4354  tons  ;  in  1850,  it  "was  above  14,000  1 


I'LEUM.    Sec  Digestion,  Organs  op. 

I  LEUS,  or  ILIAC  PASSION,  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  is  in 
reality  tho  closing  stage  of  the  severest  forms  of 
enteritis,  or  of  colic,  and  is  often  connected  with 
some  irremovable  mechanical  obstruction.  It  may 
indeed  occur  in  any  case  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  cannot  find  their  way  onwards.  The 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  is  inverted  ;  there 
is  intense  vomiting,  and  even  feculent  matter  is 
discharged  by  the  mouth.  Desperate  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is,  his  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless ;  but  as  recovery,  when  it  occurs,  is  due 
rather  to  nature  than  to  art,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  treatment 
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ILEX— ILLINOIS. 


I'LEX.  a  tree  often  named  in  the  Latin  classic*, 
the  Evergreen  Oak  or  Holm  Oak  (Querent  I  Us). 
Sec  Oak.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe  ami  of  the  north  of  Africa,  often  attaining 
law  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  doc*  where  planted 
in  Britain.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  and  loves  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Its  leaves 
are  ovate-oblong,  acute,  leathery,  hoary  liencath  ; 
but  they  vary  much  in  some  resjiectH,  from  the  size 
of  a  sloe  leaf  to  that  of  a  Iteech,  and  from  being  very 
spiny  at  the  edge  to  perfect  evenness.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  has  not  been  so  much  planted 
in  Britain  as  it  deserves.  Its  wood  is  very  hanl  and 
heavy,  tough,  durable,  and  useful,  particularly  for 
axles*,  pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  friction.  The  acorns  arc  of  various 
quality,  sometimes  hitter,  and  sometimes  sweet  and 
eatable.—  In  modern  botany,  Ilex  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  Holly  (q.  v.). 

I'LFRACOMBE,  a  small  market  town,  seaport, 
and  watering-place  of  England,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  is  finely  situated  amid 
picturesque  irregular  hills,  on  a  cove  or  inlet  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  11  miles  north-north-west  of 
Barnstaple.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  ramparts 
of  rock,  and  furnished  with  a  light  house,  and  a  pier 
850  feet  in  length.  The  bathing  establishment  is  a 
Doric  building,  erected  here  in  1836,  and  supplied 
with  sea-water  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 
The  town  is  chiefly  de|>cudcnt  ujion  its  wealthier 
residents  and  its  summer  visitots ;  but  an  active 
fishery  and  coasting-trade  are  also  carried  on. 
Pop.  (1861)  3034. 

I  LIAC  A  RTERIES.  The  Aorta  (q.  v.)  divides 
at  its  lowest  point— which  is  usually  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra— into  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries,  which  pass  downwards 
and  outwards  on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  for  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  then 
divide  into  the  external  and  internal  diac  artery 
of  either  Ride.  The  external  iliac  passes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  femoral  arch,  when 
it  enters  the  thi^h,  and  becomes  the  femoral  artery. 
The  internal  iliac  is  a  short  vessel,  al>out  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  trunk.  The  anterior  trunk  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  supply  the  bladder,  the 
rectum,  the  generative  organs,  and  muscles  Wth 
w  ithin  and  on  the  outside  of  the  i>elvia,  with  arterial 
blood ;  while  the  branches  of  the  posterior  trunk 
mainly  supply  muscles  within  nnd  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis.  Hie  importance  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  uterine  life  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Foots. 

ILI'SSUS.  Sec  Athens,  and  Attica. 
I  LIUM.   See  Pelvis. 
ILIUM.  SeeTuov. 

I'LKESTON,  a  thriving  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  situated  ten  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  an  eminence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ere  wash.  Manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  lace  ore  here  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  works 
of  the  vicinity.   Pop.  (1861)  upwards  of  8000. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  maritime  department  in 
the  north  west  of  France,  formed  out  of  a  portiou 
of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  is  quadrangular  in 
sha]>e,  and  lies  between  the  English  Channel  and  the 

?r 
,ii« . 

acres  are  arable  land;  i*>{j 

Watered  chiefly  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives 
its  name— the  Vdaine,  and  ita  tributary,  the  Hie. 
The  usual  grain-crops  are  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 


department  of  Loirc-Inferienre,    Area,  2573  square 
miles,  or  1,646.670  square  acres,  of  which  1,016,580 
ble  land;  twp.  (1862)  584,930.    It  is 


tity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  extensively  produced,  and  the  cider  of 
this  district  is  esteemed  the  best  produced  in  the 
country.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numWra,  iron 
mines  arc  worked,  and  great  varieties  of  Unen  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  six  arromlissements— Ik-noos, 
Fougcrvs.  Montfort,  St  Malo,  Vitrf,  and  Kedoo. 
lien nes  is  the  capital,  and  St  Malo  the  principal 
sca|iort 

ILLEGITIMACY.  See  Legitimacy;  Bastards. 

ILLI'dUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
MmjaMicru;  having  flowers  with  three  or  wx  |H?tal- 
like  scjiala,  numerous  petals  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  numerous  stamens  and  pistils;  the  cap- 
sules arranged  in  a  star-like  form,  opening  upwards, 
and  each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  sjiecies  are 
few,  but  very  widely  distributed.  The  most  import- 
ant is  /.  auuuitum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as 
Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise.  See  Am.sk.  Thin  tree 
is  hehl  in  hi^h  estimation  among  the  Japanese, 
and  is  planted  near  their  temples,  as  their  gods 
are  supposed  to  delight  in  it.  — Among  the  other 
Bpi'ciea  I*  /.  Floridnnum,  a  shrub  with  fine  ]ien<lent 
clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  native  of  Florida  and 
Ix>ui*iana,  of  which  the  leave*  are  very  fragrant,  the 
cajwules  also  smelling  of  anise,  though  more  faintly 
than  those  of  the  Chinese  tree.  Similar  in  fragrance 
is  /.  parrijtorutn,  another  Floridian  t*j»ecies. 

ILLIMA'NI,  one  of  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.    See  Amdes. 

ILLINOI  S,  a  river  of  North  America,  is  formed 
in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
the  union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Dca  Plaines.  flows 
south-west,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  20  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  500  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  245  miles.  It  is  broad,  deep, 
and  fcluggish,  and  widens  occasionally  into  lake-like 
expanses.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
extending  from  36"  56'  to  42'  30  N.  lat.,  and  87'  35' 
to  SI*  4(7  W.  long.,  being  388  miles  long,  and  212 
wide  ;  containing  an  area  of  55,405  square  miles,  or 
35,469,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin; 
E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  state  of  Indiana, 
from  which  it  is  jiartly  scjmrated  by  the  Wabash 
river;  S.  by  the  converging  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  which  separate  it  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky; 
and  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa  The  state  is  divided  into  101 
counties;  the  capital  is  Springfield,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  the  most  important  towns  are  Chicago, 
the  principal  port  on  I-oke  Michigan,  Galena  and 
Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Cairo,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Railway,  and  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  population 
of  the  state  has  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
In  1810,  it  was  12.282;  in  1820,  55,211  ;  in  1S30, 
157,445;  in  1840,476.183;  in  1850,  851,470;  and  at 
the  last  census  of  1860,  was  1,711,753.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  I.  were  bora  in  other  states  or 
foreign  countries,  a  large  number  being  Irudi  and 
Germans.  In  1850,  there  were  but  707  paupers  in  a 
population  of  851,470.  The  state  of  I.  is  generally 
level,  having  few  hills  and  no  mountains.  The 
lowest  portion  is  but  340  feet,  and  the  highest  only 
800  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  It  is  nearly 
covered  by  fertile  prairies ;  while  river-bottoms, 
with  a  soil  of  vegetable  mould  40  feet  in  dejith,  bsve 
produced  heavy  crops  of  maize  for  many  successive 
years  without  manuring.  The  countrv  is  so  level 
that  the  canal  which  unites  Lake  Michigan  with 
Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  water 
pumped  from  the  lake  to  a  hught  of  twelve 
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ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS— ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  principal  rivers,  In-sides  those  which  form  the 
boundaries,  are  the  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries.  The  whole  state  is  of  limestone 
formation,  with  rich  lead  dejtosits  in  the  north-west, 
and  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  great  bituminous  coal 
forma  tint).  375  miles  long  and  200  wide,  lying  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  states.  The  climate  is  mild, 
with  an  average  of  77"  Fahr.  in  summer,  and  3A\" 
in  winter,  but  ranging  from  20  l*low  to  100°  above 
zero ;  it  is  also  healthy,  except  in  swamp- lands  or 
river-bottoms,  which  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague 
and  bilious  diseases.  The  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  tobacco,  cattle,  hogs,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
gra|«es,  &c.  There  are  over  3000  miles  of  railway, 
inehi'litii:  the  Illinois  Central,  708  miles,  and  the 
Galena  and  Chicago,  459  miles. 

In  1858,  there  were  10,238  public  schools,  530 
private  schools,  58  academies  and  seminaries,  and 
21  colleges.  In  1850,  there  were  1233  churches  ;  but 
the  population  having  doubled  since  that  ]>eriod, 
there  has  lioen  a  proi>ortional  increase.  In  1810, 
the  Mormons  built  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  on  the 
Mississippi  ;  but  in  1844,  their  prophet,  Joseph 
Smttli,  was  killed  by  a  mob ;  and  his  followers, 
20,(MX)  in  number,  made  their  exodus  across  the 
plains  to  the  territory  of  Utah.— I.  was  h'rst  explored 
by  I  .a  Salle,  and  the  French  missionaries  and 
Indian  traders,  who  formed  the  earliest  settlemeut 
at  Ka.-dta*kia,  in  1673.  Ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  then  to  the  United  States,  it  remained 
a  portion  of  the  North-west  Territory,  until  its 
organisation  as  a  state,  with  a  governor  and  legis- 
lature, in  181S. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.  See 
Manuscripts. 

ILLUMINATI,  a  name  which  has  at  different 
periods  l>cen  borne  by  four  different  societies  that 
of  the  Atombrados  in  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  of  the  (JurrimrU  in  France, 
.  about  the  year  1684,  enthusiasts  and  visionaries ; 
an  association  of  Mystics  in  Belgium,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century;  and  the  Ordfr  of  (fif 
Illuminati,  which  was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  on  May 
1,  1770,  and  soon  spread  over  almost  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  this  which  is 
n<>w  commonly  meant  when  the  name  Illuminati  is 
employed.  Its  founder  at  first  called  it  the  Order 
of  the  Pcrfectibilist*.  It  owed  its  existence  to 
Adam  Weishanpt,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at 
Ingolstadt,  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and  much 
benevolence,  but  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of 
mankind.  Filled  with  detestation  of  Jesuitism,  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  which  were  at  that  time 
im|>osed  on  the  human  mind  in  Homan  Catholic 
Germany,  and  in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in  Bavaria, 
ttnder  the  bigoted  administration  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
an  association  which  should  extend  its  ramifications 
everywhere,  and  should  consist  of  the  choicest  spirits, 
should  labour  for  the  establishment  of  the  dominion 
of  reason,  and  promote  religious  and  political 
enlightenment  ami  emancipation.  Religious  dogmas 
and  forms  of  worship  were  to  l»e  rejected,  a  system 
of  deism  was  to  be  propagated,  and  republican 
opinions.  The  accession  of  the  Baron  von  Knigge 
to  the  new  order,  and  the  support  which  it  received 
from  the  Freemasons,  led  to  its  rapid  extension, 
so  that,  at  oue  time,  more  than  2000  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Germany  were  members  of  it, 
Weishaupt's  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
led  him  to  borrow  some  of  their  methods  for 
tho  accomplishment  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
most  opposite  ends  ;  and  the  Illuminati  were  soon 
involved  in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession, 
and  the  hke,  essentially  inconsistent  with  true 


freedom,  but  calculated  to  place  the  threads  all  in 
one  hand,  by  which  the  holy  legion  was  to  be  led 
on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  the  benefaction  of  man- 
'  kind.  But  from  this  cause,  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  soon  ensued.  Weishaupt  and  Knigtie.  its  two 
leaders,  quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  order 
began  to  be  openly  denounced  as  dangerous,  and,  on 
the  22d  of  June  1784,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  for  its  suppression,  which  was 
followed  by  another  on  2d  March  1785.  Weishaupt 
was  degraded  and  ltanished.  He  retired  to  Halle, 
where  he  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  83.  Various 
other  meml»ers  were  severely  punished,  and  the 
form  of  justice  was  not  strictly  observed  in  the 
proceedings  against  them. — Great  imjiortaneo  was 
at  one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the  Illuminati, 
whose  secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  priiici|ial 
cause  of  many  of  the  political  events  of  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Abbe 
Barruel  and  of  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh 
upon  this  subject  were  eagerly  read,  but  the 
highly  exaggerated  character  of  their  views  is  now 
generally  acknowledged. 

ILLUPIE.    See  Baku  a. 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT,  a  legal  phrase 
which  denotes  that  where  a  person  has  a  power  or 
faculty  to  divide  property  among  several  others, 
such  as  children,  and  he  gives  one  or  more  a  very 
small  sum,  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  the  rest, 
the  former  is  called  an  illusory  apptintmeut  In 
vulgar  parlance,  it  is  like  cutting  off  an  heir  or 
child  wtth  a  shilling.  In  general,  it  is  competent, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  make  an  illusory 
apjMiintment,  but  much  de [vends  on  the  peculiar 
terms  of  the  deed  or  will  originally  giving  this 
power  to  ap|>oint  or  divide. 

ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS  are  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  literature  of  our  times. 
The  employment  of  illustrations  or  pictorial  sketches 
to  render  books  more  intelligible  and  attractive, 
has  long  been  common,  but  has  of  late  years  lieen 
carried  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  There 
are  two  methods  of  illustration  :  by  cripjver  or  steel 
plate  engravings,  which,  being  on  leaves  apart  from 
the  text,  arc  executed  separately ;  and  by  wood- 
engravings,  which,  inserted  as  blocks  in  the  typo- 
graphy, are  printed  as  i»ort  of  the  work.  Wood- 
engraving  is  not  new,  but  it  was  little  employed 
for  general  illustration  until  conqwiratively  recent 
times.  Throughout  the  18th  ami  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  c,  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  separate  engravings  on  copper.  See  Engbavino. 
In  the  early  j»art  of  the  Ultn  c,  books  of  travels 
and  works  of  a  fanciful  kind,  and  also  in  natural 
history,  issued  in  London,  were  illustrated  chiefly  by 
aquatint  engravings.  Among  the  artists  who  were 
noted  for  this  species  of  illustration  were  Rowland- 
son,  John  Clark,  ami  the  Cruikahanks,  and  as  the 
engravings  were  coloured  by  hand,  they  were  parti- 
cularly attractive.  Clark  was  principally  employed 
to  illustrate  voyages  and  travels.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  for  these  illustrations,  the  author  of 
the  work  was  usually  much  indebted  to  the  artist, 
who,  in  many  cases,  was  furnished  with  only  a  few 
scratches  to  guide  him  in  his  representations.  The 
use  of  aquatint  engravings  was  at  length  super- 
seded by  lithography ;  but  before  this  new  s]>ecies  of 
illustration  came  greatly  into  vogue,  wood  -engraving 
took  the  place  of  all  kinds  of  illustration  except 
that  of  the  high-class  line  steel-engravings,  which  are 
still  in  use  for  costly  publications.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  works  first  sprung  up  in  England,  and 
thence  it  extended  to  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  From  1820  to  about  1830,  was 
the  great  era  of  Illustrated  Annuals  (q.  v.).  Ths 
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t-'iate  for  these  illustrated  year-books  ultimately 
wore  itself  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  demand 
for  highly  illustrated  Imoks  of  jioetry  by  popular 
authors,  such  as  Rogers,  Byron,  and  Caniplndl, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  these  elegant  works,  gome 
publishers  realised  handsome  fortunes.  Latterly, 
illustration  has  consisted  for  the  greater  part  in 
wood- engravings,  for  they  itossess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  printed  with  the  letter-press, 
and  in  the  bands  of  high -class  artiste,  the  design 
and  execution  of  these  embellishments  nave  reached 
extraordinary  perfection.  Executed  with  compara- 
tive cheapness  and  rapidity,  wood-engravings  nave 
been  largely  employed  to  illustrate  a  class  of 
popular  periodicals,  and  encyclopaedias,  and  news- 
paper*. The  UhtMratrd  London  A'cw*  was  the  first, 
and  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  illustrated 
newsj«upcrs.   See  Wood-knokaving. 

ILLY'RICUM  (Gr.  Illyris,  Ti.i.ybia)  is  the 
Roman  name  of  a  country  whose  limits  in  aDcient 
times  varied  very  considerably.  In  the  4th  c,  B.C, 
the  Illyrians,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
race  geuenilly  known  as  Albanians  (see  Albania), 
inhabited  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  with  the  western  parts 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Epims.  Philip  of  Macedon 
conquered  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Union 
(modern  Drino),  and  thence  arose  the  division  into 
Illjr'vi  <.'r<i«xt  and  IUyru  Barlmra  or  Ilomana, 
The  former,  now  Albania  (q.  v.),  was  incoqwrated 
with  Macedonia.  JUtjru  Barbara  or  h'oinnna  was 
divided  into  lapydia,  Li  bum  i  a,  and  Dalmatia.  The 
IUyrianx  wen?  much  a<ldicted  to  piracy,  which  soon 
bmught  them  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  and 
led  to  their  subjugation  about  two  centuries  B.C- 
They  made  numerous  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  but  were  always  defeated,  and  the  country 
became  a  most  important  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  comprising  the  territory  represented  in 
modern  times  by  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  an«l  a  j>art  of  Albania. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  I.  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  that  followed  that  act.  A  decree  of 
Napoleon,  on  14th  October  lHffO,  gave  the  name  of 
IUyrian  Provinces  to  Caniiola,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
countries  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Save,  then 
belonging  to  the  French  empire.  At  his  fall, 
these  provinces  were  united  as  a  kingdom  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  some  alterations  Were  made 
in  it*  boundaries,  especially  by  the  restoration  to 
Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Carinthia  instead. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Laibach  and  Trieste,  Lai  bach  being  ~tho  capital, 
which  arrangement  subsisted  till  1849,  when  it  was 
subdivided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the 
duchies  of  Carinthia  (q.  v.),  Carniola  (q.  v.).  and  the 
coast  district,  containing  the  counties  of  Gorz  (q.  v.), 
Gradifcka,  and  I  stria  (q.  v.),  with  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  Trieste  (q.  v.). 

I'LMEX  (formerly  Moytk),  a  lake  in  North- 
western Russia,  government  of  Novgorod,  27  miles 
long.  2D  miles  broad,  and  16  feet  deep  The  lake  is 
storniv.  and  unfit  for  navigation  ;  its  l>ottom  stony. 
The  rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  several  others, 
flow  into  the  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters 
through  the  river  Volkhof  into  Lake  Ijtdoga.  The 
lake  ubounds  in  fish,  chiefly  samlres,  bream,  and 
smelt,  and  fishing  on  its  bauks  occupies  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2t),000.  The  lake  I.  is  historically 
remarkable,  because  it  was  on  its  banks  that  the 
Slavouian  tribes  lived,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago 
(84i'J).  invited  the  Yariago-Russ  to  come  and  rule 
over  them,  from  which  time  dates  the  origin  of  the 
Russian  uation. 


ILME*XIUM,  the  name  applied  by  Hermann  to 
a  new  metal  analogous  to  tantalum.  He  obtained  its 
oxide  from  a  mineral  to  which  the  various  nanm  of 
Urano-tantalite,  Samartkitt,  and  YHro-U>nrnitt  bsve 
been  applied,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  Moon- 
tains  in  Siberia.  Its  existence  as  an  independent 
metal  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

I  LMINSTER,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle,  44  miles  south-west 
of  Bath.  The  Free  Grammar  and  Commercial 
Schools,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1000  a 
year,  were  founded  in  15*6.  Some  manufactun*  of 
woollens,  silks,  and  lace  are  carried  ou.  Pop  (1861) 
3219. 

IL  OBEI'D,  or  EL  OBEID  (pronounced  LoWd), 
an  important  trading  town  of  Africa,  capital  of 
Konlofan,  is  situated  in  lat.  13*  11'  X..  Ion?.  29* 
36'  E.,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  gradually  sloping 
plain,  the  drainage  from  which,  after  heavy  rains, 
frequently  inundates  the  principal  streets.  The  town 
consists  of  a  number  of  villages,  originally  separate, 
and  inhabited  by  distinct  races,  but  now  joined 
together,  ami  only  distinct  enough  to  form  separate 
quarters.  The  houses  and  mosques,  as  well  as  the 
government  offices,  are  almost  all  built  of  a  fragile 
clay,  and  the  general  ai>j>earance  of  the  place  is 
uninviting,  gloomy,  and  airty.  The  zooy.  or  market- 
place, contains  four  rows  of  booths,  and  fruit, 
vegetables,  toWeo,  and  manufactures  in  iron  and 
wood  are  here  sold.  The  wholesale  trade  is  carried 
on  in  private  houses.  Gum-arabic,  ivory,  tamarind*, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  are  the  chief  article*  of  export 
Population  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

ILO'RI,  ILO'RIX,  or,  more  properly.  Alobi,  a 
very  large  town  of  Africa,  the  great  centre  of  the 
Fulbe,  in  Y.'.ruba,  is  situated  in  lat.  8*  W  X.,  and 
long.  4'  33'  E.,  46  miles  south-west  of  the  Uwkt 
of  the  Xiger,  and  about  150  miles  north-east  from 
the  shore  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Nothing  very 
definite  seems  to  have  been  published  n'garding  it. 
Dr  Barth,  in  conversing  about  I.  with  an  intelli- 
gent native  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  told  that  it  was  '  without  the  least 
doubt  larger  than  the  latter  city.' 

I'LSLEY,  East,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  licrkshirc,  England,  is  situated  in  a  secluded 
valley  amid  bleak  and  dreary  downs,  &Kmt  f>6  miles 
west  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
sheep-markete,  which  are  among  the  most  imj«ortant 
in  toe  kingdom ;  50,000  sheep  have  lieen  known  to 
be  penned  for  sale  here  in  one  day.  The  onlinary 
sheep-fairs  are  held  on  every  alternate  Wednesday, 
from  the  Wednesday  fortnight  before  E.ister  til 
July.  The  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  celebrated  as  training- grounds  for  race- horses. 
About  a  mile  distant  is  the  village  of  West  Ilsley. 
Pop.  (1861)  less  than  1000. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP  (Gr.  iconolairin),  the  use,  is 
public  or  private  worship,  of  graven  or  painted 
representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and 
esjtecially  the  exhibition  of  honour,  reverence,  or 
worship  to  or  towards  such  representations.  This 
practice,  in  the  various  degrees  of  which  it  is  mis- 
ceptiblc,  lias  formed,  for  many  centuries,  so  fruitful 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  Christians,  that  we 
think  it  expedient  first  briefly  to  detail  the  history 
of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship  during  the 
several  periods,  and  secondly  to  state  summarily 
the  opposite  views  of  this  history  which  are  Uken 
by  the  two  great  parties  into  which  Christians  are 
divided  on  the  question. 

X either  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  genuine 
writings  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  can  any 
trace  be  discovered  of  we  use  of  statues  or  pictures 
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in  tbe  worship  of  Christians,  whether  public  or  j 
private.  Tbe  earliest  allusion  to  such  rcpresen-  1 
tations  is  found  in  Tertullinn,  who  sp|>e,ds  to  tlic  1 
image  of  the  Cood  Shepherd  as  engraved  upon 
the  chalices.  A  very  curious  pagan  caricature  of 
Christianity,  of  the  ver>*  same  age,  lately  discovered 
scratched  ujnin  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  palace  uf 
the  Cic&ars  (see  Graffiti),  which  rudely  represents 
a  mail  standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
stretched hand,  before  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  which  bears  the  title  '  Alexamcnus 
worships  God,'  has  been  recently  alleged  by  Catholics 
as  an  additional  indication  of  at  least  a  certain 
use  of  images  among  the  Christians  of  the  2d 
century.  The  tombs  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
catacornlw,  many  of  which  are  of  a  date  anterior 
to  Constantino,  frequently  have  graven  u|>on  them 
representations  of  the  Dove,  of  the  Cross,  of  the 
symbolical  Fish,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  of  Jonas,  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  of  the  ajmstles  Peter  and  l'aul,  and 
above  all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  those,  com- 
partments of  the  catacomlxs  which  were  used  as 
chaj>els  are  often  profusely  decorated  with  sacred 
representations,  the  age  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  J 
easy  to  determine  with  accuracy.  Hut  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  {particular  instances, 
such  as  these,  it  is  admitted  by  Catholics  themselves 
(who  explaiu  it  by  the  fear  of  perpetuating  the  idol- 
atrous notions  of  the  early  converts  from  paganism) 
that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  use  of  images 
was  rare  and  exceptional ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constantino,  and 
particularly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Ncstorian 
heresy  in  4.'t0,  that  statues  and  pictures  of  our  Lord,  , 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  were  commonly 
introduced  in  churches,  especially  in  the  East  and  1 
Italy.  And  yet,  even  in  the  5th  c.,  the  practice  had 
already  reached  a  great  height,  as  we  learn  from  ' 
the  church  historian.  Thcodoret,  lor  the  East,  and  J 
from  Paulinus  of  Nola,  for  Italy ;  and  in  the  6th  i 
and  7th  centuries,  many  popular  practices  |>revailed,  ) 
which  called  forth  the  condemnation  of  burned  and 
pious  bishops  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  It 
was  usual  not  only  to  keep  lights  and  burn  incense 
before  the  images,  to  kiss  them  reverently,  and  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  before  them,  but  some  went 
so  far  as  to  make  the  images  serve  as  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  Wptism,  and  even  to  mingle  the 
dust  or  the  colouring  matter  scra|>ed  from  the 
images  with  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion!  This  use  of  images  by  Christians 
was  alleged  as  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  progress  of 
Mohammedanism  in  tbe  East;  and  the  excesses 
described  above  provoked  the  reaction  of  Iconoclasm 
(q.  v.).  In  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787,  the 
doctrine  as  to  the  worship  of  images  was  carefully 
laid  down.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
supremo  worship  of  adoration,  which  is  called  Inlreia, 
and  the  inferior  worship  of  honour  or  reverence, 
called  douUia;  and  still  more  l>etween  abnoiutr 
worship,  which  is  directly  and  ultimately  rendered 
to  a  person  or  thing  in  itself,  and  rtlntivr,  which  is 
but  addressed  through  a  person  or  tiling,  ultimately 
to  another  person  or  thing  represented  thereby.  The 
second  Council  of  Nice  declared,  first,  that  the 
worship  to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  tbe  Biipreme 
worship  of  lalreia,  hut  only  the  iuferior  worship 
of  dotUria;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  aW*(e, 
and  does  not  rest  upon  the  images  themselves,  but 
rtlaiivt,  that  is,  only  addressed  through  tliem,  or  by 
occasion  of  them,  to  the  original  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  explanation  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  was  thenceforth  generally  received;  but  a 
— :  error  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek  act*  of 


the  Council  of  Nice,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
same  adoration  was  decreed  by  that  councd  to 
images  'which  is  rendered  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
itself,'  led  to  a  vehement  agitation  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a  Condemna- 
tion by  a  synod  at  Frankfurt  of  the  doctrines  of 
tho  Council  of  Nice.  But  an  explanation  of  this 
error,  and  of  the  false  translation  on  which  it  was 
based,  was  immediately  afterwards  given  by  tbe 
pojie;  and  eventually  tlie  Niceue  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  was  universally  ncccptcd  in  the  Western 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  reforming  party  generally 
rejected  the  use  of  images  as  an  tin  scriptural 
novelty,  invconcilablo  as  well  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  old  law  as  w  ith  that  characteristic  of  '  spirit 
and  truth '  which  is  laid  down  by  our  Lord  as 
specially  distinctive  of  the  new  dispensation;  and 
tficy  commonly  stigmatised  tho  Catholic  practice  as 
superstitious,  and  even  idolatrous.  The  Zwmglian, 
and  subsequently  the  Calvinistic  churches,  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  repudiated  all  use  of  images  for 
the  puqiORcs  of  worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  condemned  the  Roman  worship  of  images, 
regarded  the  simple  use  of  them  even  in  the  church, 
for  the  purjiose  of  instruction,  and  as  incentives  to 
faith  and  to  devotion,  as  otic  of  those  in/'utphnra, 
or  imljpmU  things,  which  may  be  j>ermitted, 
although  not  of  necessary  institution;  heme,  in  tho 
Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  religious 
emblems  are  still  freely  retained  In  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  practice  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  all  the 
other  Protestant  communions,  images  ore  entirely 
unknown. 

Tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  decree 
of  tho  Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  the  imputation, 
commonly  made  against  Catholics,  of  the  idolatrous 
Worship  of  images,  'as  though  a  divinity  dwelt 
in  them,  or  as  though  we  [Catholics]  asked  any- 
thing of  them,  or  trusted  in  them,  as  the  heathens 
did  in  their  idols.'  It  renews  the  Nieeiir  distinc- 
tion between  alwlute  and  rehitire  worship ;  the 
latter  of  which  alone—'  whereby  we  worship  Christ 
ami  the  saints,  who  are  the  prototyii-s  of  these 
images'— it  sane t ions  or  permits;  ami  it  contends 
for  the  great  advantage,  esiK-cially  for  the  rude  and 
unlearned  people,  to  l»e  drawn  from  the  use  of 
pictures  and  statues  in  the  churches  as  '  memorials 
of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as 
instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and 
exhortations  to  tho  imitation  of  their  example, 
and  as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God  anil  to  the 
practice  of  piety '  (Sesa.  xxv.  On  Oie  Invocation  of 
Saint*).  In  many  foreign  churches,  esjiecially  in 
Italy,  in  Southern  German)*,  and  in  France,  arc  to 
be  fonnd  imageB  which  are  popularly  reputed  as 
especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to  prayers  offered 
before  w'hich,  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed.  Rut 
instructed  Catholics  declare  that  the  legends  con- 
nected with  such  images  form  no  part  of  Catholic 
belief.  Most  Catholic  Uxiks  of  instruction  contain 
cautions  against  attributing  such  effects  to  any 
s]>ecial  virtue  of  the  images  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  S'tecial  faith,  trustfulness,  and  fervour  which 
are  stirred  up  by  their  presence,  aud  by  the  recorded 
examples  of  the  mercy  of  God  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 

IMA'GINARY  QUANTITY.  In  the  working 
of  many  algebraic  problems,  it  often  happens  that 
the  root  of  a  negative  quantity  must  l»e  extracted; 
if  the  root  is  odd,  the  operation  can  lie  performed 
(see  Involution),  but  if  even,  the  root  can  only  be 
formally  extracted,  and  is  in  consequence  called  an 
imposmkc  or  imaginary  quantity.  *or  instance,  thft 
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cube  root  of  —  64  is  not  an  i  map  nary  quantity,  for 
_4  x  _  4  <  -  4 -  _64,  and  therefore  ^-  64  =  —  4 ; 
but  the  square  root  of  —  04  id  an  imjiosMble  quan- 
tity, for  no  possible  quantity  (whether  it  lie  or  — ) 
multiplied  by  itself  can  produce  a  negative  quan- 
tity ;  similarly  and  d  fortiori,  the  fourth  root  of  —  64 
is  an  imp. kiltie  quantity,  nnd  the  same  is  true  of 
all  even  root*.  Imaginary  quantities  are,  however, 
generally  reduced  to  one  denomination  as  multiples 
of  v  —  1,  in  the  following  manner:    ^/  —  64  = 

\  64  x  —  1  —  \  64  x  v'-l  =  8v-  I ;  and  again, 


18a»  =  \  9a*  x  —  2a  =  v0o*  x  v2a  x  v  -  1  = 

1.    These  forms  very  frequently  occur 
in  higher  algebra. 

IMAGINATION.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
enters  into  many  relationships,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning 
is  doubtless  what  connects  it  with  I'oetry  and  Fin* 
Art,  from  which  the  other  significations  branch  off. 
The  simplest  mode  of  explaining  this  complicated 
relationship  will  be  to  state  in  separation  the 
different  constituents  of  the  power  in  question.  We 
shall  then  see  why  and  where  it  touches  upon  other 
faculties,  which  "still  require  to  be  distinguished 
from  it 

1.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the 
real,  or  the  individual,  as  opjtosed  to  abstractions  and 
generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The 
full  colouring  of  reality  is  implied  in  our  imagina- 
tion of  anv  scene  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  there, 
is  something  common  to  imagination  ami  memory. 
If  we  endeavour  to  imagine  a  volcano,  according 
as  we  succeed,  we  have  before  the  mind  every- 
thing that  a  spectator  would  observe-  on  the  spot 
Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  alike  deal 
with  the  fulness  of  the  actual  world,  as  op|s*ed 
to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

The  faculty  called  conception,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  to  do  with  this  concrete  fulness,  although, 
in  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  deem*  the  original 
and  proper  meaning  of  that  word,  this  |»wer  is 
excluded.  In  jmnular  language,  and  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Dugalu  Stewart,  conception  is  applied  to 
the  case  of  our  realising  any  description  ot  actual 
life,  as  given  in  history  or  in  poetry.  When  we 
completely  cuter  into  a  scene  portrayed  by  a 
writer  or  sjteaker,  and  approach  the  situation  of  the 
actual  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  court-ice  what 
is  meant,  and  also  to  imagine  it ;  the  l**t  word  for 
this  signilication  probably  is  '  realise.' 

2.  ft  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its 
strictest  sense  that  there  should  lie  some  original 
construction,  or  that  what  is  imagined  should  not 
be  a  mere  picture  of  what  we  have  seen.  Creative- 
ness,  origination,  invention,  are  names  also  desig- 
nating the  same  power,  and  excluding  mere  memory, 
or  the  literal  reproduction  of  past  experience.  Every 
artist  is  said  to  have  imagination  according  a*  he 
can  rise  to  new  combinations  or  effects  different  from 
what  he  has  found  in  bis  actual  observation  of 
nature.  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian  would 
be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  lie  very  meritorious  in  an 
artist,  and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect  but  we  should 
not  designate  it  by  the  term  imagination.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  common 
arts,  strokes  of  invention  and  new  constructions,  to 
which  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  unfair  to  refuse 
the  term  in  question,  if  originality  be  a  leading 
feature  in  its  definition.  But  still  we  do  not  usually 
apply  the  term  imagination  to  this  case,  and  for  a 
reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the  next 
peculiarity  attaching  to  the  faculty. 


3.  Imagination  lias  for  its  ruling  eh 
tmoiunt  of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which  all  its  con- 
structions are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast 
between  it  anil  the  creativenesa  of  science  and 
mechanical  invention.  These  last  are  instrumental 
to  remote  objects  of  convenience  or  pleasure.  A 
creation  id  the  imagination  comes  home  at  once  to 
the  mind,  and  has  no  ulterior  view. 

Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some 
strong  emotion,  the  current  of  our  thoughts  is 
affected  aud  coloured  by  that  emotion  ;  what  chimes 
in  with  it  is  retained,  and  other  things  kept  out  of 
I  sight  We  also  form  new  constructions  that  suit  the 
|  stato  of  the  moment  Thus,  in  fear,  we  are  over- 
■  w helmed  by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even  coujure  up 
;  sjicctre*  that  have  no  existence.  But  the  highest 
example  of  all  is  preseutcd  to  us  by  the  construc- 
tions of  tine  art,  which  are  determined  by  those 
emotions  called  a-tthttic,  the  sense  of  licauty,  the 
pleasures  of  taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly 
styled  'pleasures  of  the  imagination.'  The  artist 
has  in  himself  those  various  sensibilities  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  he  carves  and  shapes  his 
creations  with  the  view  of  gratifying  thtm  to  the 
utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine  art  and  iiiuu'ina- 
tion  arc  related  together,  while  science  and  useful 
art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  faculties, 
which  may  also  lie  faculties  of  invention.  It  is  a 
deviation  from  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a 
confounding  of  tilings  essentially  distinct,  to  say 
that  a  man  of  science  stands  in  need  of  imagination 
as  well  as  powers  of  reason ;  he  needs  the  power  of 
original  couM  ruction,  but  his  inventions  ,ajv  not 
framed  to  satisfy  present  emotions,  but  to  l»e  instru- 
mental in  remote  ends,  which  in  their  remoteness 
may  excite  nothing  that  is  usually  understood  as 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion, if  he  produces  anything  original  in  his  art. 

The  name  *  Faucy '  has  sulistantially  the  mean- 
ings now  described,  and  was  originally  identical 
with  imagination.  It  is  a  corruption  of  fantasy, 
from  the  Greek  fantasia.  It  has  now  a  shade  of 
meaning  somewhat  different  being  applied  to  those 
creations  that  are  mosti  widely  removed  from  the 
world  of  reality.  In  the  exercise  of  our  imagina- 
tion, we  may  keep  close  to  nature,  and  only  indulge 
the  lilierty  of  re  combining  what  we  lind,  so  as  to 
surpass  the  original  in  some  ]<ointst  without  forcing 
together  what  could  not  co-exist  in  reality.  This 
]  is  the  solier  style  of  art  But  when,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we 
construct  a  fairyland  with  characteristics  altogether 
t>eyond  what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  are  said  to 
enter  the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fantastical. 

The  'ideal,'  and  'ideality,'  are  also  among  the 
synonyms  of  imagination,  and  their  usual  accepta- 
tion illustrates  still  further  the  property  now  dis- 
cussed. The  '  ideal '  is  something  that  fascinates  the 
mind,  or  gratifies  some  of  our  strong  emotions  and 
cravings,  w  hen  reality  is  insufficient  for  that  end. 
Desiring  something  to  admire  and  love 
what  the  world  can  supply,  we  strike  out  a 
bi nation  free  from  the  defects  of  common  humanity, 
and  adorned  with  more  thau  human  excellence. 
This  is  our  '  ideal.'  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and 
the  fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining  influence 
in  the  construction  of  it 

l'MAUM,  the  appellation  given  to  the  most 
honoured  teachers  of  Mohammedanism.  The  word 
is  Arabic,  and  signifies  a  director  or  teacher.  It  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate  any  of  the  persons 
Monging  to  the  Mohammedan  l  lema  (q.  v.),  or 
priestly  body.  They  are  distinguished  from  tbo 
laity  by  a  turban  somewhat  higher  tluui  nsuaL 
They  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
The  sultan  himself  has  the  title  of  I  ma  tun,  as  the 
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spiritual  chief  of  all  Moslems.    The  word  i 
tunes  incorrectly  written  Imauu. 

IMAUS.    Sec  HiNDi  -Ktsu. 

1M BA  TTLED.    See  Embattled. 

IMBECI  LITY  must  not  be  confounded  with 
idiocy.  In  the  former,  there  U  the  imperfect 
development  of  mind ;  in  the  latter,  tin-re  is  the  now- 
development  of  miu»L  lu  the  feeble  intellect,  there 
may  be  present  every  faculty  which  distinguishes 
the  most  gigantic  understanding,  and  these  may 
act  under  ordinary  laws ;  but  they  are  dwarfed, 
iacaiwblc  of  continued  growth  and  training,  and 
are  exercised  and  applied  under  the  guidance  ami 
assistance  of  others,  or  of  external  circumstances. 
There  are  Large  uurnlx-re  of  weak-minded,  useless 
persons  in  every  community,  who  differ  from  the 
more  robust  intellects  solely  in  degree.  But  the 
more  marked  and  recognisable  imln-cility,  as  trans- 
mitted congenitally,  as  following  dentition,  chorea, 
convulsions,  and  diseases  which  retard  vigorous 
bodily  development,  or  as  induced  by  the  great 
constitutional  changes  at  puberty,  is  characterised 
by  all  or  many  of  the  followiug  symptoms.  The 
expression  is  vacant,  the  senses  arc  dull ;  the  head 
is  small,  the  body  deformed  ;  the  gait  is  vacillating 
and  restless;  the  head  is  pendent,  thrown  back, 
or  agitated ;  the  saliva  escapes  ;  the  language  is 
limited  and  infantile  ;  the  ideas  are  few,  and  consist 
of  mere  sensuous  impressions  ;  the  temiier  is  timid, 
facde,  and  vain ;  and  the  |*assions  are  little  suscep- 
tible of  control.  The  affection  has  l»een  regarded  as 
general,  or  involving  the  whole  mind;  or  as  partial, 
when  the  intellect  only,  or  the  sentiments  only,  or 
a  particular  faculty  may  be  feeble  and  ineducable. 
In  a  legal  view,  such  persons  have  been  divided  into 
those  who  liavc,  and  those  who  have  not,  a  moral 
perception  of  right  aud  wrong.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  while  they  may  know 
right  from  wrong  in  their  ordinary  and  habitual 
range  of  duties,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  own 
capacity,  they  may  fail  to  do  so  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  where  questions  of  property,  propriety, 
or  attract  justice  are  concerned.  .Many  imlx-ciles 
are  muscular,  capable  of  ]>erforming  acts  requiring 
strength  and  endurance  rather  than  dexterity  ;  and 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  many  others,  they  are 
not  merely  the  '  naturals/  who  run  everybody's 
messages,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  domestic 
drudges  of  the  homestead,  the  white  slaves  of  the 
farm.  From  the  more  clever  and  cunning  of  the 
class  were  the  professional  fools  of  former  ages 
■elected.  Imbeciles  are  often  confounded  with 
genuine  idiots,  ami  their  |>artial  cducability  has 
exaggerated  the  supposed  success  in  the  attempts  to 
elicit  and  mature  the  embryo  mind.  However  far 
this  training  may  lie  carried,  and  even  when  the 
subject  has  become  self-maiutaiuing,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  he  is  never  self-guiding  nor 
self  governing,  nor  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence.^—  Howe,  On  Ihr  €'<M/*r«  of  Jd'ntoj ;  Re|>ort*, 
Idiot  School.  Earlswood  ;  ridhtit  chez  Us  Enfant*, 
par  Felix  Voisiu. 

IMBECILITY,  in  point  of  law— Le.t  some- 
thing short  of  idiocy  or  lunacy — is  no  ground  of 
relief  in  England  against  a  contract,  though  relief 
is  always  granted  in  case  of  fraud,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  one  of  the  jtarties  may  form  an  clement  of 
the  fraud.  Nor  does  the  law  of  England  in  auy 
peculiar  way  protect  an  iml>ecile  person  or  his 
property ;  for  so  long  as  a  |ktboii  is  not  actually 
in  Mine  or  an  idiot,  he  can  do  what  he  bkes  with  his 
own.  In  Scotland,  however,  an  imbecile  person  is 
extent  protected  against  being  imposed 
trds  bis  heritable  property,  by  *  step 


called  interdiction,  which  consists  in  either  the 
:  imbecile,  who  is  conscious  of  his  weakness,  executing 
(  a  bond  of  interdiction,  by  which  he  puts  himself 
under  trustees,  whose  consent  is  in  future  made 
necessary  to  render  valid  liis  contracts,  or  he  may 
be  judicially  interdicted  by  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
the  instance  of  his  next  of  kin,  with  like  effects. 
The  trustees  or  guardians  in  such  cases  are  called 
the  iuterdicters.    See  Lunacy. 

IMBER,  or  I  MM  Ell.   See  Divrai. 

I'M  BROS,  an  island  of  the  /Egcan  Sea,  about 
11  miles  north-east  of  Lemnos,  aud  the  same 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is 
18  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  116  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest 
summit  being  1845  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
covered  with  wootL    Corn,  wine,  and  cotton  are 


abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys ;  oil  is  also  pro- 
duced.    I.   contains  four  villages,  the  chief  of 


which,  called  Imbro,  is  built  on 
ancient  town  of  the  same  name, 
island  about  44 MM). 


the  site  of  an 
Pop.  of  entire 


IMBRU  ED,  or  EMBRUED,  an  expression  used 
in  heraldry  to  signify  bloody,  or  drooping  with 
blood.  Weapons  thus  blazoned  arc  drawn  with 
dro]**  of  blood  falling  from  them. 

IMERI'TIA,  formerly  an  independent  Trans- 
Caucasian  territory,  now  part  of  the  government  of 
Kutals  (q.  v.),  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  districts  of 
Ghuria  and  Mingrclia.  Area,  4040  square  miles; 
pop.  1(M),(MX).  Its  history  as  an  indejiendent  domi- 
nion commenced  from  about  the  beginning  of  tho 
15th  c,  and  was  long  marked  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. In  17-15,  Salomon  I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his 
nobles  revolting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by  the 
Turks,  dethroned  him.  Salomon  applied  for  help  to 
Russia,  and  in  1769,  Count  TodtlcWn,  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force,  entered  I.,  restored  the  king,  and 
drove  hack  the  Turks.  The  civil  dissensions  of  this 
province,  however,  continued,  and  at  last,  in  1810, 
after  having  long  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Russia, 
it  was  formally  incorporated  in  and  proclaimed  a 
province  of  that  empire. 

I M IDES.   See  Okg an ic  Basis. 

IMITA  TION.   See  Sympathy. 

IMITATION,  in  the  science  of  musical  compo- 
sition, is  the  repeating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the 
following  of  a  passage  with  a  similar  one,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  j»arts  or  voices,  and  it  may  be 
either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passage  is 
re|>eated  note  for  note,  and  every  interval  is  the 
same,  it  b  called  strict,  and  it  may  take  place  in  the 
unison  or  octave,  or  in  any  other  of  the  degrees  of 
the  scale,  either  above  or  lndow  the  original  passage. 
Tile  progression  of  a  passage  may  also  be  imitated 
by  an  inversion,  or  by  reversing  the  movement  of 
the  original ;  also  by  notes  of  a  greater  or  of  a 
lesser  value.  See  Doiblk  Col  ntekioint,  Figuk, 
and  Canon.  Imitation  in  conqraition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  producing  unity  and 
animation  in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  and  is 
used  in  a  strict,  aud  also  iu  a  free  manner,  in  the 
instrumental  works  of  Haydn  ami  Beethoven,  and 
also  by  Mozart  in  his  easier  operatic  works.  Many 
composers,  however,  resort  to  imitation  improjKTly, 
and  generally  from  poverty  of  musical  ideas,  or 
from  pedantry.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for 
its  use. 

I  MITATIVE  INSA  NITY.  There  are  many 
mental  diseases,  especially  those  marked  by  gro- 
tesque external  manifestations,  by  gesticulations,  and 
convulsive  seizures  which  appear  to  be  propagated 
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by  imitation.  In  the  healthy  ami  naturally  consti- 
tuted, there  exists  a  tendency  to  copy  and  repro- 
duce, or  represent  what  powerfully  impresses  the 
imagination  ;  and  during  the  excitement  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  this  inclination  is  more 
influential,  and  passes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
•will.  Great  caution,  however,  must  be  exercised 
in  distinguishing  between  what  is  epidemic  and 
dejiends  ujion  atmospheric  or  external  moral  causes, 
from  the  results  of  strong  or  morbid  states  of  the 
mind  itself.  An  idiot  is  mentioned  by  Gall,  who, 
having  seen  the  slaughter  of  a  pig,  killed  a  man 
after  the  same  fashion.  A  child  of  seven  years  old 
suffocated  a  younger  brother  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  strangling  of  Punch  at  the  hands  of  the  devil. 
The  example  of  suicide  by  hanging  having  lx>en  set 
by  a  peiihiouer  in  the  Hopital  des  Invalides,  six 
similar  deaths  followed,  and  by  suspension  from  the 
same  lamp-post.  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
there  appeared  in  succession  seven  female  claimants 
to  the  parentage  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  and  pyro- 
mania,  propagated  by  sympathy,  is  well  known  to 
have  existed  in  Normandy  in  1830. 

IMMA'CITLATK  CONCEPTION  OP  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIX  MARY,  Feast  of,  a  festival 
celebrated  on  the  8th  of  Decerning  in  the  Latin, 
and  on  the  9th  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
latter  church  it  is  held  under  the  name  of  4  The 
Conception  of  St  Anne,'  the  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  festival  of  the  Conception  itself  is 
traceable  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  5th  c,  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from  the  7th ; 
but  a  jjreat  controversy  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  West  as  to  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be 
held  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  was  to  be  held  conceived  without 
sin.  It  was  ljelicvvd  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Incarnation,  that 
the  Blessed  Mother  should  1*3  held  to  have  Iwen 
at  all  times  free  from  the  stain  of  sin.  This 
might  have  been,  either  by  her  having  been,  like 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  C),  or  the  Baptist 
St  John  (Luke,  i.  35f,  sanctified  tiefore  her  birth — 
that  is,  purified  in  her  mother's  womb  from  the 
stain  of  original  Bin  ;  or  by  the  still  higher  aancti- 
ticatum  of  haviug  liecn  entirely  exempted  from 
the  stain  of  sin,  either— for  the  discussion  was 
carried  to  all  these  subtleties — before  the  foinuv- 
tion  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  or 
at  least  before  its  animation  by  union  with  the 
soul  The  actual  controversy  in  the  West  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  St  Bernard,  who  not 
only  remonstrated  with  the  canons  of  Lyon  in 
1131  for  their  unauthorised  introduction  of  this 
festival  in  their  cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  having  l»een  conceived  free 
from  origiual  sin,  though  he  admitted  her  sanctiti- 
cation  in  her  mother's  womb  {KpitK  174,  Ad  Cwum, 
Lugdunenria).  The  discussion  thus  raised  let!  to  a 
protracted  controversy  in  the  schools.  The  great 
master  of  scholastic  subtlety,  John  Duns  Scotus,  in 
*  disputation  held  before  the  university  of  Paris  in 
1307,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  in  its  highest  sense  ;  and  the  entire  order 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  Franciscan,  as  well  as  the 
school  to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  the  Scotists, 
afterwards  jealously  defeuded  it  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thomist  school,  which  was  that  of  the 
Dominican  order,  having  denied  the  immaculate 
conception,  much  division  for  a  time  existed ;  but 
the  prevailing  tendency  was  at  all  times  towards 
the  Scotist  opiniou.  The  university  of  Paris,  in 
1 387,  ooudemued  the  Thomist  doctrine.  The  council 
of  Basel— although,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  when 


it  was  in  conflict  with  the  pope  — declared  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  to  l>e  a 
Catholic  do^ma,  and  reprobated  iu  the  strongest 
terms  the  opposite  opinion.  Sixtus  IV.,  however, 
imposed  on  the  defenders  of  both  opinions,  in  1470, 
the  obligation  of  mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and 
renewed  this  constitution  in  1483 ;  but  ia  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  university  of  Pari?,  required, 
as  a  condition  of  the  doctorate,  an  oath  on  the  ]>art 
of  the  candidate  that  he  would  defend  the  do^ma  of 
the  immaculate  conception.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
without  discussing  the  scholastic  dispute,  merely 
declared  that  '  in  it*  decree  on  original  sin  it  did 
)  not  comprehend  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,'  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV. 
I  already  referred  to.  This  abstinence  on  tbo  part  of 
,  the  council  led  to  a  further  renewal  of  the  dispute, 
'  which  reached  such  a  pitch  towards  the  close  ot  the 
|  16th  c,  that  Piuu  V.  not  only  prohibited  either  side 
from  stigmatising  the  opposite  with  the  name  of 
|  heretical,  but  foritade  all  public  discussions  of  the 
subject,  except  in  theological  disputations  in  the 
j  presence  of  a  learned  auditorv.  In  the  pontificates 
]  of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  earnest  instances 
I  were  made  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite 
!  declaration  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
i  culate  conception  ;  but  the  pope  again  refused,  oon- 
j  tenting  himself  with  relocating  the  constitution  of 
Sixtus  IV.  He  added,  however,  certain  new  provi- 
sions:  1.  That  disputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  should  abstain  from 
assailing  the  opjtosite  doctrine.  2.  That  no  one 
except  the  memix-ra  of  the  Dominican  order,  and 
others  specially  privileged,  should  presume  to 
defend,  even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin.  3.  That,  nevertheless,  in  the  public 
mass  or  office  of  the  church,  no  one  should  introduce 
into  the  prayers  or  other  formularies  any  other 
word  than  simply  concrplio,  without  adding  any 
epithet  involving  either  doctrine.  At  the  same 
tune,  opinion  was  setting  steadily  iu  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Alexander 
VI L,  and  afterwards  Clement  IX..  added  new  solem- 
nity to  the  festival.  Clement  XL  ordained  that  it 
should  be  observed  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and 
at  length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  that  the  epithet 
immaculate  should  be  introduced  into  the  public 
service.  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of  bishops 
iu  various  parts  of  the  church,  the  present  p>i>e, 
Pius  IX.,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of 
each  nation,  calling  for  their  opinion,  and  that  of 
their  people,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on 
the  point  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  replies  all  bat 
absolutely  unanimous,  he  issued  a  solemn  decree 
nt  Rome*  in  a  numerous  council  of  bishops,  on  the 
8th  Deccmlier  18.W,  declaring  the  doctrine  to  be 
an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as 
such  to  the  universal  church.  This  decree  has 
been  implicitly  accepted  throughout  the  Roman 
Church. 

IMMORA  LITY,  in  point  of  law,  is  a  good 
defence  to  actions  and  suits,  but  it  must  be  some 
immorality  which  runs  counter  to  the  well-known 
policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  gave 
a  bond,  or  granted  a  deed,  giving  to  a  woman  some 
annuity,  with  a  view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage, this  would  be  a  good  defence  against  the 
bond  or  deed  being  enforced,  for  the  law  discoun- 
tenances his  conduct ;  whereas,  if  it  were  merely 
a  bond,  or  a  gift,  in  consideration  of  something  of 
the  same  kind  past  and  ended,  the  deed  would  be 
good.  So  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  is  not 
allowed  to  sue,  and  has  no  legal  remedy  against 
her  guests  for  any  sum  agreed  to  he  paid  for  immoral 
purposes.  In  most  other  respects,  the  mere  personal 
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lity  of  the  parties  who  art-  liti cants  makes  no 
c*  whatever  as  to  tbetr  respective  remedies, 
for  the  law  i)n»tt>ctB  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good, 
the  unjust  as  well  a*  the  just 

IMMORTALITY  is  the  continue*!  existence  of 
the  human  soul  in  a  future  anil  invisible  state.  '  If 
a  man  die.  Bhall  he  live  again?'  is  a  question  which 
has  naturally  agitated  the  heart  ami  stimulated  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  man,  wherever  ho  has  risen 
above  a  state  of  barl>arism,  and  coimninced  to  exer- 
cise his  intellect  at  all.  The  religion  rif  all  civUised 
peoples  may  he  said  more  or  less  to  recognise  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,*  although  often  uuder 
very  vague  and  materialistic  forms.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  the  idea  of  inmioi  tality  tirst 
assumes  a  detinite  shape.  There  is  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  a  dwellinir -place  of  the  dead  and  of  a 
future  judgment.  Osiris,  the  benelicent  god,  judges 
the  de.nl,  and  'having  weighed  their  heart  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  he  sends  the  wicked  to  regions  of 
darkness,  while  the  just  arc  sent  to  dwell  with  the 
god  of  li-^hL'  The  latter,  we  read  on  an  inscription, 
♦found  favour  before  the  great  God;  they  dwell  in 
glory,  where  they  live  a  heavenly  life  ;  the  bodies 
they  have  quitted  will  for  ever  re]x«*e  in  their  tombs, 
whilst  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme  God.' 
Immortality  is  plainly  taught,  but  hound  up  with 
the  iflea  of  the  preservation  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  attached  great  importance,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  soul's  continued  life;  and  hence  they 
built  vast  toroba,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  it 
to  last  for  ever.  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the 
future  world,  with  its  governing  spirits,  plays  a 
prominent  part.  Under  Ormuz  and  Ahrimau,  there 
arc  ranged  regular  hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged 
in  a  j»eqietual  conflict  ;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  darkness,  over  which 
these  spirits  respectively  preside,  according  as  it 
has  lived  on  the  earth  well  or  ill  Whoever  has 
lived  in  purity,  and  has  not  suffered  the  dirs 
(evil  spirit*)  to  have  any  power  over  him,  passes 
after  death  into  the  realms  of  light.  In  the 
early  Grecian  paganism,  Hades,  or  the  realms  of 
the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom  to  the  Hellenic 
imagination.  'Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares 
that  he  would  rather  till  the  ground  than  live  in 
pale  Elysium.*  This  melancholy  view  of  the  future 
everywhere  pervades  the  Homeric  religion.  With 
the  pro'.Tess  of  Hellenic  thought,  a  higher  idea  of 
the  future  is  found  to  characterise  lioth  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality  shine?  forth 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  truly  impressive.  In 
the  A  pohgg  and  the  Phadn,  Socrates  discourse!  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  in  language 
St  once  rich  in  faith  anil  in  beauty.  '  The  soul, 
the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature  so  superior 
to  the  body,  can  it.'  he  asks  in  the  Phrtdo,  '  as  soon 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  l>c  dispersed  into 
nothing,  and  perish?  Oh.  far  otherwise.  Rather 
will  this  lie  the  result  If  it  take  its  de|iarture 
in  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any 
clinging  impurities  of  the  l>ody,  impurities  which 
during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but  alwavs 
avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making  the 
separation  from  the  body  it<<  aim  and  study  that 
is,  devoting  itself  to  true  philosophy,  and  studying 
how  to  die  calmly ;  for  this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it 

•  Some  of  the  moat  widely  spread  forma  of  belief  in 
the  world  would  seem  to  ho  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment ;  for  in  Hinduism  the  goal  sought  is  absorption 
into  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  individual 
existence  ;  while  the  pious  Buddhist  strives  for  Ninnna, 
or  complete  extinction.  Yet  even  hero  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Transmigration 
of  Souls  (q.  v.). 


not?— well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into 
that  invisihle  reirion  which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the 
region  of  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise,  and 
then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in  a  state  in  which  it  is 
freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the  other 
evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  exist- 
ence with  the  gods.' 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  that  this  higher 
life  is  clearly  revealed  as  a  reward  not  merely  to  the 
true  philosopher,  hut  to  every  humble  and  pious 
soul.  Christ  '  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel.'  'According  to  his  abunilnnt 
mercy,  God  hath  In-gotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptihlo  and  undeliled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven.'  It 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  Christianity  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality  has  become  a  common 
and  well -recognised  truth  no  mere  result  of  specu- 
lation, nor  product  of  priestly  invention-— hut  a  light 
to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the  conscience  and 
conduct  The  aspirations  of  philosophy,  and  the 
materialistic  conceptions  of  jiopular  mythology,  are 
found  in  the  gospel  transmuted  into  a  living  spiritual 
and  divine  fact  and  an  authoritative  influence,  not 
only  touching  the  present  life,  but  governing  and 
directing  it. 

IMO'LA  (anc.  Forum  Cornelii,  or  Forum  Sylhc),  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  legation  of  Ravenna,  stands  in 
a  fruitful  plain  adjoining  picturesque  hills,  close  to 
the  river  Santenio,  and  24  miles  west-south -west  of 
Ravenna  It  contains  some  tine  palaces,  churches, 
theatres,  and  benevolent  institutions.  I.  lJossesses 
some  good  manufactures  of  wax,  oil,  majolica,  silk, 
and  gloss,  besides  extensive  leather  curing  establish- 
ments, and  brick  anil  tile  works.  From  a  species  of 
white  grape  grown  in  the  vicinity,  the  delicious 
wine  known  .-is  vin  mnlo  is  manufactured.  Top. 
upwards  of  10,000. 

IMPA'LK,  in  Heraldry,  to  arrange  two  coats  of 
arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  divided  per  pale. 
It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit  the  conjoined  coats  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband's  arms  occupying 
the  dexter  side  or  place  of  honour,  and  the  wife's 
the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon.  Win  n  a  man 
marries  a  second  wife,  heralds  say  that  he  may 
divide  the  sinister  half  of  the  shield  |kt  fess  into 
'  two  compartments,  placing  the  family  arms  of  his 
deceased  wife  in  chief,  and  of  his 
second  wife  in  base.  A  husband 
impaling  his  wife's  coat  with  his 
own,  is  not  allowed  to  surround  the 
former  with  the  collar  or  insignia 
of  any  order  of  knighthood  to  which 
he  may  l>elong.  Bishops,  deans, 
heads  of  colleges,  sod  kings-of- 
arms,  impale  their  arms  with  their 
insignia  of  office,  giving  the  dexter  side  to  the 
former.  In  early  heraldry,  when  two  oats  were 
represented  in  one  shield  side  by  side,  only  half  of 
each  was  exhibited,  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
called  ilimiditdion.  Sometimes  the  one  coat  only 
was  dimidiated.  A  reminiscence  of  dimidiation  is 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  omitting  bordnres,  orles, 
and  treasures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side  Iwuuded 
I  by  the  line  of  impalement 

IM  PA  NATION  (Lat  in,  and  pan!*,  bread),  a 
!  technical  won!  employed  in  the  Eucharistic  contro- 
versies to  express  the  peculiar  opinion  pro|*oundcd 
[  by  Luther  as  to  the  nature  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist    Differing  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  denying  the  transuhstantiation  of  the 
I  bread  and  wine*  and  from  the  Sai  ramentarians 
'  in  denying  that  our  Ivord's  presence  was  merely 
|  typical  or  figurative,  Luther  contended  that  the 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in,  or 
along  with,  the  element*  of  bread  and  wine ;  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  ffivimty  of 
Christ  co  exists  in  the  same  j*rson  with  his  human 
nature.  Hence,  by  an  an.ilrv.jy  with  the  word 
incarnation,  he  devised  for  the  Eucharistic  union  the 
term  impanation.  This  doctrine  was  the  subject  of 
a  lengthened  controversy  with  Zwin^li  at  Marburg 
in  1629,  which  left  each  party  unconvinced ;  and 
this  theory  still  continues  to  be  the  received  one 
in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  schools. 

IMPEA'f'HMENT,  the  name  given  to  an  accusa- 
tion and  trial  of  a  |H>er  or  member  of  parliament,  01 
indeed,  atiy  other  |>crson,  before  the  High  Court  oi 
Parliament,  for  treason,  or  some  high  crime  or  mis 
demeanour.  This  is  a  kind  of  trial  which  is  reserved 
for  great  and  enormous  offenders,  particularly  in 
matter.*  afLcling  the  constitution,  mt  the  ordm.in 
tribunals  generally  suffice  for  all  canes  of  crimes. 
Impeachment,  accordingly,  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  List  instance  lieing  that  of  Lord  Melville  in 
18(ti> ;  hut  as  it  is  one  of  the  high  prerogatives  of 
parliament  to  try  offenders  in  this  way,  it  is  Mill  com- 
jH-tent  to  use  it  The  proceedings  nearly  resemble 
an  ordinary  trial  at  law.  A  pardon  by  the  crown  ia 
not  pleadable  in  bar  of  the  prosecution,  though, 
after  sentence,  the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender. 
See  May,  On  I'nrtvunent*. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE,  an  expression 
in  English  Law,  msed  in  deeds  or  wills.  A\  hen  An 
estate  is  given  to  a  |>erson  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  tritJiout  imfimcfimrnt  of  i«m/#,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  cut  timber,  and  do  many  thing*  on  the 
estate  which  otherwise  he  would  Ik?  unable  to  do. 
Still,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes,  for 
if  he  Abuses  his  ptwer,  and  attempts  to  cut  down 
ornamental  timlier,  for  example,  or  deface  the 
family  mansion,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  inter- 
fere by  injunction  t<>  prevent  this.  The  phrase  is 
not  used  in  Scotland,  hut  the  law  is  not  materially 
different. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  one  of  the  essential 
pro|>crtics  of  matter,  implies  that  no  two  ttodiea 
can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space.  If  a 
nail  lie  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood,  it  dot1*  not, 
properly  s|»caking,  /*■«»  trnh  the  wood,  for  the  fibres 
are  driveu  aside  before  the  nail  can  enter.  If  a 
vessel  I'e  filled  with  fluid,  and  a  solid  liody  be 
then  placed  in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over 
as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  body,  in  this  way 
making  room  for  it.  The  lightest  gases  are  really 
as  impenetrable  as  the  densest  solid ;  although, 
owing  to  their  compressibility,  it  is  not  readily 
made  apparent. 

IMPERATIVE,  Categorical.  According  to 
Kant  (q.  v.),  man,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  moral 
liberty,  recognises  two  great  laws  regulating  his 
will ;  the  first  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  well- 
being,  the  second  romiuotnU  him  to  l>e  virtuous, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  that.  From  this  oppo- 
sition in  his  moral  nature  between  desire  and  con- 
science, springs  up  the  idea  of  duty,  which,  in  the 
Kantian  terminology,  is  called  the  '  moral  impera- 
tive,' to  which  Kant  add*  the  epithet  mtujurical, 
to  indicate  that  its  commands  are  alwolute  and 
unconditional. 

IMPERIAL  CROWN  properly  signifies  the 
crown  borne  by  the  German  emperor ;  in  form,  a 
circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
fi*tir*-d*-Hx,  bordered  and  seeded  with  pearls,  and 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top  like  a 
crescent.  From  the  middle  of  the  cap  rise*  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted 
by  a  glolie,  on  wliich  is  a  cross  of  pearls.  In  English 
MM 


Heraldry,  the  form  of  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of 
England  (see  Kinu)  is  sometimes  called  a  crown 


Imperial  Crown. 

imjierial ;  and  a  charge,  crest,  or  supporter,  crowned 
with   a   regal    crown,   is  said  to   Iss  imjirriaUif 

crowded, 

I M  PE  R  I  CM  is  a  won!  used  in  the  Roman  law 
in  various  senses,  the  most  impirtant  of  which  is 
that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  consuls  and 
J  proconsuls  -thence  called  imperatorv*.  M«>st  of  the 
superior  magistrates  were  also  intrusted  with  the 
im|K.'rium,  which  meant  a  sovereign  authority.  It 
is  of  very  little  practical  impirtance  m  modern 
times  to  trace  the  extent  or  precise  nature  of  the 
authority  thus  designate*!,  as  the  subject  has  no 
In-aring  on  modern  law. 

I M PE'RTI N  ENCE.  in  English  Law,  means  some 
irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  an  affidavit  or 
pleading  ;  and  the  court  will  generally  order  it  to 
Ik.'  struck  out,  and  the  offending  party  to  jiay  the 
costs  of  doing  so. 

IMPETIGO,  a  disease  of  the  skin.    It  consists 
of  crops  of  pustules,  which  may  either  lie  scattered 
or  collected  in  groups.     These  pustule*  burst,  dry 
'  up.  and  become  covered  with  scabs  or  crusts  of  a 
1  yellow  colour,  not  unlike  little  masses  of  candied 
honey.    From  Uneath  these  crusts,  a  purulent  dis- 
charge commonly  takes  place  ;  the  crusts  become 
thicker  and  larger,  and  the  skin  around  ami  beneath 
them  is  red  ami  raw.    The  disease  may  be  either 
acuta  or  chronic.    In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  which  must  l*e  combated 
by  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives  and 
alkalies,  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  weak  alkaline 
i  lotions.     In  chronic  cases,  the  discharge  may  be 
'  checked  by  a  lotion  containing  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  of  rose-water. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  complaint,  ae 
/.  fxjuratn,  I.  tpana,  Ac.    The  disease  known  as 
Cnixtxi  hict'ii,  which  sometimes  covers  the  laces  "f 
.  children  like  a  mask,  is  a  sort  of  compound  of 
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impetigo  nml  eczema ;  ami  the  rose-water  lotion 
already  mentioned  in  a  useful  application  for  it. 

IMPEYAN,  or  IMPEYAN  PHEASANT 
{Loj'hop/ujruH  Jmprpinus),  a  large  gallinaceous  liinl 
of  the  family  I*ha»'t»uittee,  a  native  of  high  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  but  remarkable  a-  much 
i  any  tropical  bird  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage, 
',  by  the  changing  metallic  tints  which  it 


Impeyan  [Lopkaphonu  tmptyamx^, 

exhibits — green,  steel-blue,  violet,  anil  goldnn  bronze. 
The  tine  plumage,  however,  belongs  to  the  male 
alone.  The  female  is  clothed  in  so)>er  brown, 
mottled  with  gray  ami  yellow,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  male.  The  f.  has  been  found  cajwblc  of  domes- 
tication, and  may  probablv  be  found  capable  of 
naturalisation,  in  Britain.  It  d  erives  its  name  from 
Lady  Impcy.  who  first  nttempted  to  bring  it  alive  ] 
to  Britain,  but  failed.  The  Nejmulese  name,  Monaul, 
signilies  Bird  of  Gold. 

I  MPLEMENT,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  fulfilment 
of  a  contract  or  decree  of  the  court. 

IMPLEMENTS,  Aorktlttral.  Under  tins 
are  generally  comprehended  not  only  the 
menta  used  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
but  those  requisite  for  other  operations  of 
farming,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  for  use,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  by  the  farmer.  The  first  implement*  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  were  doubtless  such  as 
could  be  used  by  man's  unaided  streugth,  and  many 
such  are  still  in  use,  as  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  fork, 
and  the  shovel.  When  animals  were  reduced  to  the 
aerviee  of  man.  the  plough  ap|tenred  in  its  first  rude 
form.  Grubliers,  cultivators.  &c,  are  recent  inven- 
tions ;  rollers  are  more  ancient  Sowing  machines 
or  drills  are  modern,  but  the  harrow  is  ancient  i 
although  branches  of  trees  drawn  aloug  the  newly 
■own  hind,  lung  served  the  purpisc  of  its  now  care- 
fully adjusted  tines.— The  necessity  of  irrigation  in  ! 
some  countries  early  led  to  Njpedfanta  and  imple- 
ments for  accomplishing  it  The  Egyptian  dmdoof 
is  figured  in  the  article  Aciimtlti  ke.  Implements 
for  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  for  occasional 
stirring  of  the  ground  whilst  under  crop,  nml  for 
earthing  up  erojis,  are  all,  except  the  hoe,  of  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  'Hie  scythe  and  sickle 
have  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  although  the 
reaping  machine  is  a  novelty  only  beginning  to 
assume  a  very  important  place.  Wheel  carriages  of 
various  descriptions  and  for  various  purposes  must 
be  mentioned  among  agricultural  implements ;  also 
for  thrashing  and  winnowing  corn,  for 


scutching  and  breaking  flax,  for  ginning  cotton,  for 
crushing  sugar-cane  and  evaporating  its  juice,  Ac. 
The  preparation  of  the  produce  of  different  plants 
requires  implement*  of  different  kinds.  Others  are 
required  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  for  tho  Dairy 
(q  v.).  The  principal  agricultural  implements  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles,  and  some  in  connection 
with  partieular  kinds  of  cultivated  plants. 

IMPLU'VII'M,  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  or  Atrium  (q.  v.)  of  a  Roman 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii, 
the  impluvium  is  generally  formed  of  marble.  It  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the 
atrium,  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  rain  which 
runs  down  from  the  roof  through  the  opening.  The 
impluvium  was  frequently  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  formed  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Unmans. 

I M PO  N  DKR A BLE  SU BSTANCES,  an  epithet 
applied  to  light,  heat  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  universally  considered 
as  matter,  in  contradistinction  to  those  substances 
which  possessed  sensible  weight    See  Heat. 

IMPORTS  and  EXPORTS.  See  Balance  of 
Trade. 

I'M  POST,  the  ]K>int  where  an  arch  rests  on  a 
wall  or  Column.  It  is  usually  marked  by  hori- 
zontal mouldings,  but  sometimes  these  are  a)«ent, 
esjsfially  in  Oothic  architecture,  where  different 
forms  of  imjsist  are  used.  These  have  been  classed 
by  Professor  Willis  as — 1st  'the  continuous  impost,' 
where  the  arch  moiddings  are  carried  down  the 
pier;  'id,  'the  dixrontinuous  imjsi&t'  where  tho 
arch  mouldings  abut  and  are  stopjied  on  the  pier; 
3d,  '  the  itiiafird  im]KTet'  where  the  arch  mouldings 
spring  from  a  capital,  and  are  different  from  those  of 
the  pier— the  form  used  in  the  l>cst  Gothic;  4th, 
'the  Imndtil  imjiost,'  where  the  pier  and  arch  have 
the  same  mouldings  ;  but  the  inqtost  is  marked  by 
a  band  of  horizontal  mouldings,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Italian-Gothic  buildings.  These  simple 
forms  of  impost  are  sometimes  used  together,  bo  as 
to  produce  more  complex  combinations. 

I'M  POTENCY,  in  Law,  is  a  good  ground  for 
either  of  two  married  parties  annulling  the  mar- 
riage, if  the  impotency  existed  at  the  tune  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into.  The  defect  must  lie  proved. 
The  law  is  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPOU  NDING  A  DOCUMENT  occurs  where 
a  document  is  pn>duced  in  course  of  a  trial  or 
hearing  Ufore  a  court  or  judge,  who,  instead  of 
giving  it  up  to  the  owner,  retains  it,  in  order  to 
enable  a  prosecution  to  l>e  brought  if  necessary. 

IMPOUNDING  CATTLE  is,  in  English  Law, 
the  remedy  given  to  all  occupiers  of  land  against 
the  cattle  of  strangers  which  stray  on  such  hind. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  taking  and  keeping  the 
cattle  as  a  security  for  the  damage  which  has  been 
done.  The  occupier  is  then  said  to  distrain  the 
cattle  datmiftt  jnmanl.  This  he  docs  by  seizing  and 
driving  them  to  the  nearest  jsmnd.  if  there  is  one 
within  three  miles  -i.  e.,  an  enclosed  place  kept  for 
the  purjKisc — or  he  may  put  them  in  premises  of  his 
own.  In  either  case,  he  is  liouiid  to  u-cd  ami  water 
the  cattle  at  the  ex|n>iise  of  the  owner  of  such  stray 
cattle,  who  can  only  recover  them  back  by  paying 
these  expenses  and  the  damage  done,  or  on  giving 
Security,  and  bringing  an  action  of  Replevin  (q.  v.) 
to  try  the  right.  The  cattle  cannot  lie  distrained 
unless  they  are  at  the  time  actually  trespassing 
upon  the  land.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  right  exists, 
called  the  junudituj  of  stray  cattle. 

IMPRESSMENT  was  once  the  mode  formerly 
resorted  to  of  manning  the  British  navy.  Th« 
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practice  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  custom,  but 
the  force  of  law,  for  many  acta  of  parliament,  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Man-  to  that  of  George 
III.,  had  l»cen  passed  to  regulate  the  system  of 
impressment.  Impressment  consisted  in  seizing 
by  fore*-,  for  service  in  the  royal  navy,  seamen, 
river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen,  when 
state  emergencies  rendered  them  necessary.  An 
armed  (>arty  of  reliable  men,  commanded  by  officers, 
usually  proceeded  to  such  houses  in  the  seaport 
towns  as  were  snppoeed  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
seafaring  {xtpulation,  laid  violent  hands  on  all 
eligible  men,  and  conveyed  them  forcibly  to  the 
shifts  of  war  in  the  harhour.  As  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  sailors  to  yield  without  a  struggle, 
many  terrible  fights  took  "place  between  the  press- 

{[angs  and  their  intended  victims— com)»ata  in  which 
ives  were  often  lost  In  point  of  justice,  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  for  impressment,  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  an  impartial  selection 
from  the  whole  available  imputation. 

In  recent  times,  when  volunteers  fail,  a  system 
of  Bounties  (q.  v.)  has  been  resorted  to;  and  it  is 
not  very  prolwible  that  recourse  will  be  again  had  to 
impressment  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  sanction- 
ing it  sIuhiInt,  without  being  repealed. 

Under  the  laws,  all  eligible  men  of  seafaring 
habits  are  liable  l>etween  the  nges  of  18  and  R5; 
but  exemptions  are  made  in  favour  of  apprentices 
who  have  not  l»een  two  years  apprenticed,  fishermen 
at  sea,  a  proj>ortion  of  able  seamen  in  each  collier, 
harpooners  in  whalers,  and  a  few  others.  A  press- 
gang  could  board  a  merchant- vessel  or  a  privateer  of 
its  own  nation  in  any  j»rt  of  the  world,  and  carry 
off  as  many  of  the  best  men  as  could  be  removed 
without  actually  endangering  the  vessel  The 
exercise  of  this  power  made  a  privateer  dread  a 
friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often 
led  to  "as  exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in 
pursuit  of  each  other ;  for  the  privateer's  men  were 
the  best  sailors,  for  their  purpose,  the  naval  officers 
could  lay  hold  on. 

IMPRISONMENT.  The  power  of  imprison- 
ment for  non-payment  of  debt,  as  well  a*  by  way 
of  punishment  for  crime,  has  always  l>een  held 
to  bo  inherent  in  courts  of  jnstice.  In  criminal 
proceedings  also,  a  person  may,  by  a  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  peace,  be  imprisoned  More  trial,  pro- 
vided the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a  proper  case 
for  allowing  tio.il ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  though  in 
minor  offences  an  accused  person  may  insist  on 
being  discharged  on  tendering  sufficient  bail,  yet 
in  more  serious  crimes  it  is  always  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bail 
tendered,  and  on  his  refusal,  application  may  l»e 
made  to  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  accept 
bail.  As  regards  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  is  now 
competent  only  in  cases  where  judgment  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  debt  is  .£20  or  upwards.  In  one 
case,  however,  and  one  only,  a  person  may  be 
imprisoned  lieforc  judgment  has  l>een  obtained  -viz., 
where  he  is  about  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Iu  such  a 
case,  the  creditor  requires  te  make  an  affidavit  of  the 
debt  or  cause  of  action  before  a  judge,  and  may 
obtain  a  capiat  to  arrest  the  defendant,  who  will 
not  be  released,  except  on  bail,  until  judgment  is 
obtained.  With  regard  to  debts  under  £20,  which 
are  generally  sued  for  in  England  in  the  connty 
court,  though  the  defendaut  cannot  be  imprisoned 
on  a  judgment  for  less  than  that  amount,  yet  if  he 
wilfullv  disobey  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
ordered  bun  to  pay  by  instalments  or  on  a  time 
certain,  and  if  the  debt  was  originally  contracted  by 
means  of  fraud,  the  judge  can  commit  him  for  con- 
tempt, and  thus  imprison  him  on  another  ground. 
In  cases  of  in»olvency,  if  a  person  allow  himself  to 


Ijc  taken  to  prison  for  debt,  and  remain  in  prison  for 
fourteen  days  it  a  trader,  or  two  month.'  if  a  non- 
trader,  this  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  may  be 
adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  and  his  estate  distributed 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  Conrt  of  Bankruptcy.  But 
in  general  if  a  ].tereon  wishes  fb  be  made  a  bankrupt, 
he  can  Wcome  so  without  the  necessity  of  being 
imprisoned.  It  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
England,  that  if  a  debtor  is  once  imprisoned  for 
debt,  it  operates  as  complete  satisfaction,  and  his 
land  or  goods  cannot  in  tliat  case  be  taken.  But 
the  debtor  can  only  get  out  of  prison  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  which  require* 
him  to  give  up  everything  to  the  creditors. 

In  Scotland,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  also  com- 
petent on  similar  principles ;  and  it  is  competent 
to  imprison  a  debtor  if  the  debt  exceed  £12.  An 
absconding  debtor  may  also  be  arrested  if  in  medi- 
tations fiujas-~ i.  e.,  about  to  leave  the  country,  in 
which  case  bail  or  caution  is  required.  In  Scotland, 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  considered  satisfaction 
of  the  debt  and  the  creditor  may  at  the  sumo 
time  poind  his  goods  and  adjudge  his  land,  and 
take  other  concurrent  remedies. 

IMPROBATION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  meaning 
the  disproving  or  setting  aside  a  deed  on  the  ground 
of  falsehood  or  forgery. 

IMPHO'MPTU,  in  Music,  a  short 
aueoiis  comi>OHition.    See  also  Fantasia. 

IMPROPRIATION,  the  transfer  to  a  layman 
of  the  reveuuea  of  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of 
souls  is  annexed,  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  attached  to 
the  benefice.  The  practice  of  impropriation  differs 
from  the  somewhat  similar  but  more  ancient  usage 
of  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  suppose* 
the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  benefice  to  be 
transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  quasi -ecclesiastical 
persons  or  bodies,  as  to  a  certain  dignitary  in  a 
convent,  a  college,  a  hospital ;  while  impropriation 
implies  tliat  the  temporalities  of  the  hciicrice  are 
enjoyed  by  a  layman  ;  the  name,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  being  given  in  consequence  of  their  thus  Wing 
improperly  applied,  or  diverted  from  their  legitimate 
use.  The  practice  of  impropriation,  and  still  more 
that  of  appropriation,  as  in  trie  case  of  monasteries, 
Ac,,  and  other  religions  houses,  prevailed  extensively 
in  England  More  the  Reformation;  and  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  all  such  rights  were 
(by  27  Henry  VII!.  c  28,  and  31  Henry  VIII. 
c.  1.1)  vested  in  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  crown 
freely  transferred  to  laymen,  to  whose  heirs  hare 
thus  descended  not  only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  alto 
in  many  cases  the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The 
spiritual  duties  of  such  rectories  are  discharged  by  a 
clergyman,  who  is  called  a  vicar,  and  who  revives 
a  certain  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  bring, 
generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  glebe-land  of 
the  parsonage,  together  with  what  are  called  the 
'  Btnall  tithes '  of  the  parish. 

IMPROVING  LEASE,  a  lease,  in  Scotland,  by 
which  the  tenant  undertakes  te  keen  the  premises 
in  repair  ;  called  a  repairing  lease  in  England. 

IMPROVISATO'RI,  an  Italian  term,  designating 
poets  who  utter  verses  without  previous  preparation 
on  a  given  theme,  and  who  sometime*  sing  and 
accompany  their  voice  with  a  musical  instrument 
The  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  iu  races  in 
which  the  imagination  is  more  than  usually  lively, 
as  in  the  Arabs,  and  in  many  tril>e*  of  negroee. 
Amongst  the  ancients,  Greece  was  the  land  of 
improvisation.  In  modern  Europe,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy,  where  lVtrarcla, 
in  the  12th  c.,  introduced  the  practice  of  singing 
improvised  verses  to  the  lute ;  and  down  to  tbe 
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present  day,  the  performances  of  improvisator!  con- 
stitute ono  of  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the 
Italians.  Females  (improvitntrica)  have  frequently 
exhibited  this  talent  in  a  high  degree.  Improvisa- 
tion is  by  uo  means  limited  to  brief  jK>ema  of  a  few 
verses  ami  of  very  simple  structure,  but  is  often 
carried  on  with  great  art,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a  tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  |»oem. 
But  when  the  productions  of  the  most  admired 
iropr.n  is.itori  liave  been  given  to  the  world  through 
the  press,  they  have  never  been  found  to  rise  above 
mere  mediocrity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  improvisatori  of 
Italy  have  lioen  born  in  Tuscany  or  the  Venetian 
territories.  Siena  and  Verona  have  been  especially 
productive  of  them.  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
Seratino  d'Aquila  (died  1200),  MetastAsio  (q.  v.), 
who  soon  abandoned  the  art,  Zucco  (died  1764), 
Serio  and  Rossi  (beheaded  at  Naples,  1799),  Gianni 
(pensioned  by  Bonaparte),  and  Tommaso  Sgrioci 
(died  1836).  The  best-known  im/>rorisatric*s  are 
Magdalena  Moralli  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Teresa 
Bandettini  (born  1756),  Rosa  Taddei  (born  1801), 
and  Siqnora  Mazzei,  the  last  of  whom  is  probably 
the  first  in  point  of  talent. 

IMPU  LSIVE  MADNESS.  The  approaches  of 
mental  disease  are  generally  slow  and  perceptible ; 
but  instances  occur  where,  without  announcement, 
without  any  preliminary  stage  of  disease  or  disturb- 
ance, an  individual,  apparently  hitherto  of  sound 
mimL,  is  suddenly  seized  with  mania,  presents  symp- 
toms of  incontrollable  violence,  perpetrates  acts  of 
atrocity  or  absurdity,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  disposition  and  deportment :  and  then, 
nearly  as  quickly,  subsides  into  his  ordinary  state 
and  habits,  retaining  no,  or  a  very  imperfect,  recol- 
lection of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
paroxysm.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  suddenness 
or  shortness  of  the  paroxysm  that  the  essential 
characteristic  consists.  During  the  continuance  of 
such  an  affection,  three  mental  conditions  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  :  1.  The  sudden  birth  and  irresistible 
dominion  of  a  propensity ;  2.  The  abolition  or  impair- 
ment of  the  apprehension  of  the  real  and  ordinary 
relations  of  the  individual ;  and  3.  The  suspension 
of  the  powers  by  which  such  propulsions  are  pre- 
vented from  arising,  or  ruled  and  regulated  when 
they  do  arise.  Alienation  of  this  kind  has  been 
chiefly  recognised  when  the  instincts  are  involved ; 
and  the  most  striking  illustrations  are  derived  from 
cases  of  homicidal  or  sanguinary  tendency,  simply 
because  the  results  may  convulse  society,  or  come 
under  the  notice  of  courts  of  law.  But  many 
examples  exist  of  brief  periods  of  aberration  which 
could  not  be  instigated  by  passion,  and  involved 
nothing  criminal.  A  lady  is  mentioned  who  never 
entered  church  but  she  was  impelled  to  shriek,  or 
saw  plate-glass  but  she  was  impelled  to  break  it ; 
and  the  incongruous  laughter,  the  grotesque  gesti- 
culations, and  the  involuntary  and  repulsive  asso- 
ciations to  which  good  and  great  men  have  been 
subject,  must  all  be  placed  under  this  category. 

Marc,  Jt'.  In  /WiV  cotunHfrtt  dans  «rt  Rapports 
awe  Its  Questions  Medico  Judiciaires,  i.  L  p.  219,  and 
t.  ii.  p.  473. 

IMPUTATION  is  one  of  the  most  common 
technical  expressions  in  Christian  theology.  It  is 
meant  to  denote  the  transference  of  gudt  or  of 
merit  of  punishment  or  reward.  Tho  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine 
which  inculcates  that  all  mankind  are  sharers  in 
the  fact  and  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  from 
innocence ;  and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  which 
inculcates  that  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ 
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is  transferred  to  those  who  believe  in  Him,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  become  sharers  in  His 
merit  or  righteousness.  This  idea  of  transference 
of  intercommunication  of  good  and  evil,  is  a  per- 
vading one  in  Christian  theology,  and  answers  to 
undoubted  realities  of  the  spiritual  life ;  but  the 
idea  is  also  apt  to  become  degraded  and  mate- 
rialised, and  has  become  so  in  some  of  its  common 
representations  in  popular  theology.  Tho  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  for  example, 
expresses  to  some  minds  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
participation  of  the  human  race  in  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  transgression,  so  that,  because  he  sinned 
and  fell  from  innocence,  they,  the  inheritors  of  his 
corrupt  nature,  also  sin,  and  are  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  a  sinful  state  ;  but,  moreover,  the  idea, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  direct  guilt  and  wicked- 
ness is  transferred  to  his  posterity.  They  reason 
after  this  manner :  it  is  undeniable  that  man  suffers 
on  account  of  original  sin ;  but  suffering  and  sin  are 
inseparably  connected.  If  man  suffers  on  account  of 
original  sin,  therefore,  it  is  only  because  he  is  guilty 
of  it  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  equally  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  According  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  there  is  a  formal  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  descendants.  God  is 
supposed,  as  it  were,  to  charge  the  one  to  the 
account  of  the  other,  and  by  a  direct  and  arbitrary 
act,  to  hold  mankind  guilty  because  Adam  fell. 
To  give  a  logical  justification  to  this  view,  it  is 
assumed  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Adam  (see  Covenant),  by  which  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  so  that  when  he  fell,  all  mankind  sinned  and 
fell  with  him.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merit  or 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  l>e  imputed  to 
believers  by  a  direct  and  formal  transference  of  the 
one  to  the  account  of  the  other.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  the  idea  of  formal  and  arbitrary  exchange  that 
is  prominent ;  and  according  to  some  theologians, 
this  idea  alone  answers  to  imputation  of  sin  or  of 
righteousness.  To  impute  sin,  is  to  deal  with  a  man 
as  a  sinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least 
not  primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
act  of  another;  and  to  impute  righteousness,  is  to 
deal  with  man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  it  so,  but 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned 
as  his,  and  received  by  faith  alone.  The  act  of 
another  stands  in  lioth  cases  for  our  own  act,  and 
we  are  adjudged— in  the  one  case  condemned,  in 
the  other  acquitted— not  for  what  we  ourselves  have 
done,  but  for  what  another  has  done  for  us. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which 
technical  phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology  aa 
in  other  things.  When  men  coin  an  imperfect 
phrase  to  express  a  spiritual  reality,  the  reality  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  phrase,  and  men  play 
with  the  latter  as  a  logical  counter,  having  a 
force  and  meaning  of  its  own.  Imputation  of  sin 
and  i  wt  nutation  of  righteousness  have  in  this  way 
come  to  represent  legal  or  pseudo-legal  processes  in 
theology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere  legal 
analogies  suggested  by  the  word.  But  the  real 
spiritual  reality  which  lies  behind  tho  phrases  in 
both  coses  is  simple  enough.  Imputation  of  tin  is, 
and  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of 
the  spiritual  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adam 
'  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,'  the  stock  which  has 
grown  from  this  root  must  shore  in  its  degeneracy. 
The  law  of  spiritual  life,  of  historical  continuity, 
implies  this,  and  it  requires  no  arbitrary  or  legal 
process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  sinfulness  of 
mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source.  We  are 
sinners  because  Adam  fell.  The  fountain  having 
become  polluted,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We 
involved  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being 
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by  the  conditions  of  our  historical  existence  :  hut, 
nevertheless,  his  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot  in  the 
strict  sense  l»e  imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially 
voluntary  in  every  case  — an  act  of  self-will,  and  not 
a  mere  quality  of  nature  ;  and  my  sin,  therefore, 
cannot  1*>  another's,  nor  another's  mine.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  highest  meaning  of  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  lies  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  so  that  he  is 
one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one  with  him,  and  in 
a  true  sense  he  Iteeomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
latum  The  notion  of  legal  transference  is  an 
after  thought  the  invention  of  polemical  logic  — 
wd  the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the 
phrase  that  covers  it.  The  race  one  with  Adam, 
the  Mi*,vr  am  tcith  ChrUt,  are  the  ideas  that  are 
really  tnie  in  the  phrases  imputation  of  xin  and 
imputation  of  ri>j?<f'ou*nrJiM,  The  logic  of  theology 
has  evolved  many  more  applications  of  the  phrases, 
but  these  applications  are  rather  the  refinements  of 
theol.^ie.-d  j-edantry  than  the  expression  of  true 
spiritual  relations. 

IX  ARTICULO  MO  RTIS,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotland  to  denote  a  deed  executed  on  death  bed. 
As  a  general  rule,  such  a  deed,  in  Scotland,  operat- 
ing like  a  will,  may  lie  set  aside  by  the  heir-at-law. 
But  a  will  in  England  having  the  same  effect  cannot 
he  set  aside  on  that  ground. 

INA'CCA,  Curat  ami  Little,  are  the  two  most 
southerly  islands  of  the  Bahama  group,  the  former 
of  which,  measuring  fifty  mik*  by  twenty-live,  is 
remarkable  for  having  its  longer  dimension  plac<*d 
almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
cluster.  The  Little  I.  lies  about  twelve  miles 
north,  and  measures  eight  miles  by  six.  In  1851, 
the  population  of  lioth  islands  together  was  530,  of 
whom  54  were  white. 

INANITION.  See  Stauvation. 
INA  RCHING,  or  GRAFTING  BY  AP- 
PROACH, a  mode  of  grafting  by  which  branches 
are  united  together  l>cforo  any  of  them  is  separated 
from  ita  original  stem.  Branches  growing  across 
one  another  sometimes  unite  in  this  way  of  them- 
selves, and  it  is  supposed— not  improltably — that  an 
observation  of  this  circumstance  first  ied  to  the 
invention  of  grafting.  Inarching  is  practised  in 
cases  in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are 
not  found  readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias. 
The  stocks  to  be  grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed 
in  pots,  around  the  plant  from  which  the  grafts  are  I 
to  lie  taken.  Four  or  five  months  are  generally 
to  complete  the  union,  but  sometimes  even 


two  years  are  necessary.    When  the  union  is  com- 

Slete.  the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping  cut  from 
s  jiarent  plant.    Care  must  always  I*'  taken  that 
the  parts  to  be  joined  together  be  "cut  so  as  to  fit 


one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly 
tied  together,  and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor 
water  may  penetrate.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be 
branches  of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should 
be  cut  almost  down  to  the  pith,  but  the  pith  must 
not  be  injured.  Inarching  is  performed  in  spring, 
after  the  sap  has  liegun  to  circulate.  The  accom- 
panying figure  illustrates  several  ways  of  inarching. 
For  example,  two  branches  of  a  tree,  a,  may  1*  bent 
so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound  in  the  main 
stem,  by  which  a  gap  will  lie  filled  up ;  one  growing 
tree,  h,  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot.  may  l>e  led 
to  unite  with  another;  or  several  suckers,  c,  may 
be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a 
point  in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  aid  to  the  pro- 
ductive part  <>f  the  tree.  By  means  such  as  these, 
quickset-hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  like  a  net- 
work, so  as  greatly  to  improve  their  api»earance  and 
protective  qualities. 

IN  OMVA  DO  MINI,  a  celebrated  papal  bull, 
so  called  from  the  ancieut  day  of  its  annual  publi- 
cation. Holy  Thursday.  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls, 
the  work  of  a  single  jwjie.  but  with  additions  and 
modifications  at  various  times,  dates  back  from  the 
middle  ages  ;  some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V., 
others  to  Clement  V.,  and  some  to  Bonifaee  VIII. 
Its  present  form,  however,  it  received  from  the 
pones  Julius  II.,  Paul  111.,  and  finally  Urban  VUL, 
in  1687,  from  which  year  it  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  1*>  published  annually  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day. The  contents  of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  controversy.  It  mav  be  briefly  described 
as  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially 
of  those  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Roman  see,  are  visited;  excommunication  King 
denounced  against  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege,  usurp- 
ation of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  pope, 
forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  church  prr.|H-rty, 
personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with 
Rome,  &c.  The  bull,  however,  although  mainly 
dealing  with  offences  against  the  church,  also 
denounces  under  similar  censures  other  crimes,  as 
piracy,  plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  Ac 
This  bull,  bring  regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights, 
encountered  in  the  17th  c.  the  determined  opposition 
of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Catholic ;  and 
at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV.  discontinued  its 
publication,  which  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

INCANTATION,  like  enchant,  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  root  meaning  simply  '  to  sing,'  as  charm  is 
only  a  disguised  form  of  carmen,  a  song.  It  is  the 
term  in  use  to  denote  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  awe-inspiring  modes  of  Magic  (q.  v.),  viz.,  that 
resting  on  a  lielief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words 
solemnly  conceived  and  passionately  uttered. 

There  is  in  the  human  voice,  esjiecially  in  its  more 
lofty  tones,  an  actual  power  of  a  very  wonderful 
kind  to  stir  men's  hearts.  When  to  this  we  add 
that  |x>etic  utterance  is  a  special  and  exceptional 
gift ;  that  the  language  of  primitive  nations  is  crude 
and  unmanageable,  the  words  being  as  difficult  to 
weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast  iron  ;  that  it  is  oaly 
when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unu»ual  heat  that 
he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequence* 
that  please  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory  ; 
that,  in  short,  his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself  an 
inspiration  ;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  with 
which  everything  in  the  fonn  of  verse  or  metre  was 

viewed. 

The  singing  or  saving  of  such  compositions,  which 

could  thus  stir  the  M  1  of  the  bearers,  they  knew 

not  how,  what  other  effects  might  it  not  produce  I 
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Accordingly,  there  is  no  end  to  the  power  ascribed 
to  incantations,  especially  when  accompanied,  as 
they  generally  were,  with  the  concocting  of  drngs 
and  other  magical  rites.  They  could  heal  or  kill. 
If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  could 
make  the  dead  speak,  or  4  call  up  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,'  in  order  to  unveil  the  future.  They 
could  extinguish  tire ;  darken  the  sun  or  moon  ; 
make  fetters  hurst,  a  door  or  a  mountain  Hy  open  ; 
blunt  a  sword ;  make  a  limb  powerless ;  destroy  a 
crop,  or  charm  it  away  into  another's  barn. 

1  he  prayers  of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or 
for  curses,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  mngical 
incantations.  They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as 
petitions  addressed  to  a  free  agent,  but  by  an 
inherent  force  which  even  the  gods  cannot  resist. 
This  notion  is  very  prominent  iu  Hinduism  aud 
Buddhism  ;  but  it  more  or  leas  disguisedly  pervades 
all  superstitious  worship.  'They  think  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.' 

For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life, 
there  were  appropriate  formulas  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  secure  success  ;  and  many  of  these, 
with  that  reverence  for  antiquity  and  conservative 
tendency  which  always  characterise  superstition, 
continue  to  live  in  popular  memory,  although  often 
the  wonln  are  so  old  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The 
Romans,  in  the  days  of  Cato,  used  incantations,  for 
curing  dislocations,  full  of  words  the  meaniug  of 
which  had  been  loxt.  A  form  of  words  used  to  this 
day  in  Shetland  for  healing  a  sprain  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  10th  century.  In  its  earliest  form,  as 
found  in  an  old  German  manuscript,  it  narrates  how 
Woden  and  Baldur  riding  out  to  hunt,  Bnldur's 
horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and  how  Woden,  using 
charmed  words,  set  bone  to  hone,  Ac.,  and  so  healed 
the  foot.  The  repetition  of  this  rhymed  narration 
acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses.  The 
modern  version  of  this  tradition,  as  current  iu 
Norway,  makes  the  accident  hap-ion  to  the  horse 
of  Jttu*.  and  Jesus  himself  perform  the  cure.  In 
.Shetland,  also,  it  is  the  Lord,  mean  in g  .Jesus,  that  is 
substituted  for  Woden  ;  and  the  formula  is  applied 
to  the  healing  of  persons'  linilw  as  well  as  those 
of  horses.  The  oj>eratii>n  is  thus  descrilted  in  R. 
Chambers's  Popular  Ithymt*  of  Scotland:  4  When  a 


first  ages  of  Christianity,  but  in  our  times  the  chief 
dispute  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  relates  to  his 
divine  nature.  Whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion is  generally  asserted  by  all  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, except  Unitarians  (q.  v.),  no  explanation  of 
it  is  attempted  or  deemed  }x>ssible.  It  is  regarded, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  fraught  with  most  import- 
ant consequences,  affecting  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity.  Iu  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  it 
is  maintained  that  in  uniou  with  the  diviue  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  there  was,  and  is,  in  the  |ierson 
of  Christ,  not  only  a  true  human  body,  but  a  human 
4  reasonable '  souL 

IXC  AS.    Sec  Pr.nr. 

IXCE'NDIARY  LETTER,  a  letter  threatening 
to  burn  the  house  or  premises  of  a  person,  generally 
called  a  threatening  letter.  To  send  such  a  letter 
is  felony,  punishable  by  three  years'  ]>cnal  servitude. 
The  offence  is  punishable  in  Scotland  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

INCENDIARY  SHELLS,  another  name  for 
Carcasses  (q.  v.). 

I'NCENSE  (Heb.  miktar,  titter,  and  hUuroth),  * 
perfume,  the  odour  of  which  is  evolved  by  burning, 
and  the  use  of  which,  in  public  worship,  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  ancient  religious.  The  incense  at 
present  in  use  consists  of  boine  resinous  l>ase,  such 
as  gum  olibanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums, 
ltalsams,  Ac.  There  is  no  regular  formula  for  it, 
almost  every  maker  having  his  own  ]>eculiar  recipe. 
The  ingredients  are  usually  olibanum,  benzoin, 
styrax,  and  powdered  cascarilla  bark.  These  mate- 
rials, well  mingled,  are  so  placed  in  the  censer  or 
thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled  by  falling  on  a  hot 
plate,  which  immediately  volatilises  them,  and 
diffuses  their  odour  through  the  edifice. 

Among  the  Jews,  tho  burning  of  incense  was 
exclusively  employed  as  an  act  of  worship,  aud, 
indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  it*elf  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  sue  red  offering.  The  same  would 
also  appear  for  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  but  tho 
Persian  sculptures  exhibit  the  burning  of  incense 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  honour  offered  to  royalty. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  l>oth  of  the  West  and  of 
the  East,  incense  is  used  in  public  worship,  more 


person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to ;  particularly  in  connection  with   the  Eucharistic 


apply  to  an  individual  practised  in  casting  the  , 
"  wresting-thrend."  This  is  a  thread  spun  from 
black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied 
round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the 
o'tcrator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected 
limb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the 
person  operated  upon : 

Our  Lord  rade, 
His  foal's  foot  slade ; 
Down  he  lighted, 
His  foal's  foot  righted. 
Bone  to  bone, 
Sinew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood, 
Flesh  to  fle«h. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.* 

INCARNATION  (Lat.  in,  and  caro,  carnu, 
flesh),  a  term  much  used  in  theology  concerning  , 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  < 
with  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ.  We 
read  in  John,  i.  14,  that  'tho  Word  was  made  flesh 


service,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  earliest  date  at  which  its 
use  can  be  traced.  St  Ambrose,  in  the  Western 
Church,  alludes  to  incen.se  in  terms  which  suppose 
the  practice  of  burning  it  to  bo  an  established 
one;  and  in  later  writers,  it  is  mentioned  familiarly 
as  a  part  of  ordinary  public  worship.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  incense  is  used  in  the  solemn 
(or  high)  mass,  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  in 
solemn  consecrations  of  object!  intended  for  use 
in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  are  also  minor  ineen*ations  of  the  celebrating 
bishop  or  priest  and  inferior  ministers ;  of  prelates, 
prince*,  and  other  dignitaries  officially  present  at 
the  public  service,  anil  a  general  incensaUon  of  the 
whole  congregation. 

In  the  Reformed  churches,  the  use  of  incense  was 
abandoned  at  the  same  time  with  other  practices 
which  have  been  laid  aside  by  them  as  without 
warrant  of  Scripture.' 

INCE  NSED,  or  ANlMl'2,  an  epithet  applied  in 
but  this  is  understood  not  as  signifying  a  changTof  \  H.^,'lr>'  to  Pothers  or  other  wild  beasts  borne 
nature,  but  an  assumption  of  \uman  nature  into  w.th  Hames  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  ears. 


personal  union  with  the  divine  nature.  In  accord- 
ance with  Luke,  i.  35,  and  other  texts  of  Scripture, 
the  formation  of  the  hiuuau  nature  of  Christ  is 
d  to  the  Holv  Ghost.    The  reality  of  the 


1'NCEST  (Lat  in,  not;  ea«!u*%  chaste)  is  the  marry- 
ing of  a  person  within  the  Ix-vitical  degrees.  Iu  the 
old  ecclesiastical  law  (now  obsolete),  and  in  Scotland, 
it  comprehends  cohabitation  irrespective  of  marriage, 


human  nature  of  Christ  was  much  disputed  in  the  j  The  law  of  England  enforced  these  prohibitions  by 
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INCH— INCOMBUSTIBLE  FABRICS. 


several  statute*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  are  still  in  force.  Recent  cases  have  deter- 
mined that  a  marriage  between  a  widower  and 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  comes  within  these  rules, 
and  is  void,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that 
the  was  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country, 

as,  for  example,  Denmark,  where  these  marriages 
are  legal,  provided  the  parties  were  domiciled  in 
England,  and  went  there  merely  to  evade  the 
English  law.  It  has  also  been  decided  in  England, 
that  the  same  rules  which  apply  between  legitimate 
relations  apply  between  natural  relations,  though 
one  is  illegitimate  —  as,  for  example,  between  a  man 
and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  sister  of  bis 
deceased  wife.  Though  incestuous  marriages  arc 
utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a  criminal 
offence  to  marry  incestuously,  not  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  Scotland,  incest,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same 
grounds,  not  only  makes  a  marriage  void,  but  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as 
well  as  to  commit  incest,  is  a  capital  offence, "  Sec 
Marriage. 

INCH,  a  Gaelic  won!,  corresponding  to  Irish 
inms,  and  signifying  Island  (q.  v.) ;  the  same  root 
appears  in  I.*t  ifw-ula.  Inch  and  Innis  enter  into 
many  compounds,  as  Inchcolm  (q.  v.),  Inniscattcry, 
an  islaud  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 

I  NCHCOLM  (of  old,  *  St  Culm's  Inch,'  as  in 
Shakspeare's  Macbrt/t,  act  i.  sc.  2;  in  Lat  Arnnmio, 
and  Insula  Snnrti  C^'imhr),  an  islet,  tieautifiilly 
jilaccd  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  sight  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  separated  from  the  north  or  Fife  shore 
by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  broad,  called  'Morti- 
mer's Deep.'  The  isle  is  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad 
where  widest.  It  had  a  popul&tion  in  1801  of  7. 
It  takes  its  name  from  St  Colm  or  Columba  (q.  v.) 
of  Ioua,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  while  labour- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  Picts  in  the 
6th  century.  In  the  year  1123,  King  Alexander  I. 
of  Scotland,  being  shipwrecked  upon  it.  found  it 
inhabited  by  a  solitary  hermit,  who  lived  on  shell- 
fish and  the  nulk  of  one  cow,  and  served  St  Columba 
in  a  little  chapel  or  oratory.  The  king,  in  gratitude 
for  his  escape,  founded  on  the  islam!  an  abbey  of 
Austin  canons  regular.  Walter  Bower,  the  enlarger 
and  continuator  of  the  Scoikftroniron  of  John  of 
Fordun  (q.  v.),  was  ald»ot  of  the  monastery  from 
1418  till  1449.  It  was  re|mstedlv  sacked  by  the 
English  during  the  14th,  15th,  an<\  16th  centuries. 
The  buildings,  which  have  long  been  in  ruins,  shew 
traces  of  Komaiuwque  work  (of  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  c);  but  are  chiefly  First  Pointed  (of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries).  The  tower  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  tower  of  lona.  The  oldest 
edifice  is  a  little  vaulted  oratory  (2o  feet  long  by  7 
broad),  believed  to  represent  the  chapel  in  which 
King  Alexander  found  the  anchorite  serving  St 
Columba  in  the  1 2th  eenturv.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Irish  oratory  of  Gallerus.  It  has  been 
lately  restored.  The  history  of  I.  has  been  written 
with  great  detail  by  Professor  Simpson,  in  the 
Procf-diiujK  of  the  An'iquarits  of  HoiUnnd,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  481) -  52-*.  The  chartularv  of  the  abl>ey  is  about 
to  be  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club. 

INCHKHITH.  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
nearly  midway  between  Leith  and  Kinghorn.  It  is 
a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad  where  wiriest.  Its  population  in  1801 
was  12.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  town  or 
stronghold  of  Giudi,  described  by  Bede  (who  wrote 
•bout  731  A.D.)  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
M2 


great  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  into  Britain  from 

the  east  (that  is,  the  Firth  of  Forth).  From  the 
island  fortress  of  Giudi,  the  inlet  in  which  it  stood 
was  of  old  called  '  the  sea  of  Giudin,'  aud  hence  also, 
probably,  I.  took  its  name.  The  island  is  said  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  church  or  monastery,  founded 
between  679  and  704  A.  D.  by  St  A  dam  nan,  the 
biographer  of  St  Columba,  and  his  successor  in  the 
aMvaey  of  lona.  I.  was  seized  by  the  English  in 
1547,  when  they  built  a  fort,  which,  in  1549,  was 
taken  by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  Scotland,  who 
gave  the  island  the  name  of  the  'Isle  of  Horace* 
A  light- house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fort  in 
1804.  The  island,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  is  part  of  the  jutrish  of  Kinghorn,  in  Fife. 

I'NCIDENCE,  Ancle  of.   See  Catoptrics. 

INCIDENT  DILIGENCE.  In  Scotch  Law, 
letters  of  incident  <liligence  are  issued  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  havers  at  a  triaL 
In  England,  a  subpoena  and  a  subjKcna  ducea  tecum 
are  similar  writs. 

INCI  PITUR,  in  English  Law,  the  formal  com- 
mencement of  a  judgment  in  a  common  law  court. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  The,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  Mechanical  Powers  (q.  v.),  l»ecause,  by  rolling 
it  up  a  plane,  a  man  may  raise  a  weight  which 
he  could  not  lift  This  principle  is  extensively 
made  use  of,  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  weights 
and  in  road-making.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  the  inclined  plane,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  tho 
common  l>ooks  on  mechanics,  but  the  result  i*  .is 
follows:  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body  (vit, 
its  weight)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep 
it  from  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same 

iiroportion  that  tho  length  of  the  inclined  plane 
iears  to  ita  height ;  also  the  weight  of  the  body 
Ivears  to  the  weight  which  tends  to  bend  or  break 
the  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that  the 


bears  to  ita 


Let  ua 


length  of  the  plane 
suppose  a  plane, 
whose  length,  AB, 
is  thirteen  feet ; 
base,  AC,  twelve 
feet ;  and  height, 
BC,  five  feet ;  and 
let  the  weight  be 
780  jtounds.  Then 
the  force  P,  which 
can  sustain  780 
pounds     on  the 

inclined  plane,  is  -ftths  0f  780,  or  300  pounds 
(i.  e.,  a  force  which  could  just  lift  300  pounds) ; 
also  the  force  R,  which  presses  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane,  is  ^$ths  of  780,  or  720  j>ouuds. 
When  the  weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained  on 
the  plain  but  drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  Friction 
(q.  v.)  has  to  l>e  added  to  the  power  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight  In  common  roads,  engineers 
are  agreed  that  the  height  of  an  incline  should  not 
exceed  ,\,th  of  the  length,  or,  as  they  phrase  it 
the  tjrtulirnt  should  not  be  greater  than  one  iu 
twenty.  It  may  here  lie  mentioned  that  knives, 
chisels,  axes,  wedges  and  screws,  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  the  inclined  plane,  but  the  last  two 
being  generally  classed  as  distinct  mechanical 
powers,  will  be  treated  each  under  its  own  hc*ML, 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  FABRICS  have  of  late 
years  become  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the 
terrible  frequency  of  death  from  the  ignition  of 
clothing ;  the  search,  however,  after  some  means 
of  rendering  garments  incombustible  has  continued 
from  a  very  early  period  (see  Beckmann's  History  o/ 
Intention*).  After  many  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  by  Cay-Luasac  and  other  chemists,  Me*src 
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INCOME-TAX— INCUNABULA. 


Veremann  and  Oppcnheim  communicated  to  the 
British  Association,  at  Aberdeen  in  1859,  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiment  for  renderine;  linen,  calico, 
moalin,  and  all  other  vegetable  fibres  uninflam- 
mable.* They  found  that  many  salts  iMH»essed  this 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  these  injured 
the  fabric,  spoiled  the  colour,  or  were  bo  very 
expensive,  as  to  render  their  general  use  impossible. 
Two,  however,  viz.,  tun  estate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  produced  the  best  results  without  injuring 
the  tissue  or  colour  of  the  fabric  The  first  of  these 
acts  physically  by  preventing  contact  with  the  air, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  ironing 
and  starching ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  for  goods 
requiring  washing.  The  liest  method  of  applying 
it  is  by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  4  ounces  of 
tungstate  of  soda  to  1  drachm  of  phosphate  of  soda 
(to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  partially  insoluble 
bit u ni: state |,  and  dissolving  the  whole  in  an 
im|>erial  pint  of  water.  For  fabrics  which  are  worn 
without  previous  washing,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
preferable,  aud  a  solution  containing  7  |*-r  cent  of 
the  crystalline  salt  is  a  ]>erfect  preservative.  In 
printed  muslins  of  a  madder  purple,  however,  a 
slight  paleness  of  colour  is  produced,  but  in  no 
other  case  is  the  colour  affecta'tt.  nor  does  it  interfere 
with  the  ironing  process.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
these  simple  and  efficacious  preservatives  will  soon 
come  into  geueral  use,— The  incombustible  fabrics 
of  the  ancients  were  formed  of  Asbestos  (q.  v.). 

INCOME-TAX,  a  tax  imposed  on  all  persons 
having  incomes  above  4.' 100,  whether  from  lands  or 
labour.  Various  acts  have  passed  from  time  to 
time  to  impose  this  tax — the  first  introduced  by 
Pitt,  and  latterly  revive*!  in  1842  by  .Sir  Robert 
Peel,  since  which  date  it  has  lioen  continued — the 
fairness  and  public  |*>licy  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  long  aud  endless  controversy.    .See  Taxation. 

INCOMMENSURABLE  MAC.XITUDES.  or 
INCOMMENSURABLE  QUANTITIES,  are  tho«e 
which  liave  no  common  measure,  i.  e.,  are  not.  lmth 
of  them,  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  however  small 
that  unit  be  taken.  Examples  of  incommensurable 
magnitude*  are  abundant  in  mathematical  science. 
Thus,  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square  ;  the  dia- 
meter aud  circumference,  or  diameter  and  area  of  a 
circle,  &c. ;  2  aud  ami  s'~,         Tlie  tenn 

incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  in  arithmetic 
to  denote  two  muuiier*  which  have  no  common 
measure  greater  tlian  unity. 

INCORPORA  TlONS.    Sec  Corporations. 

IN  CORFU  REAL  HEREDITAMENT.  See 
Hkreiutamknt. 

INCUBA'TION,  The  Pxriod  or,  or  the  duration 
of  the  time  in  which  birds  sit  on  their  eggs  before 
the  young  are  hatched,  varies  iu  different  species, 
but  is  nearly  constant  in  each.  In  the  humming- 
birds, the  smallest  animals  of  this  class,  it  is  only 
12  days;  in  canaries,  it  is  from  15  to  18  days;  in 
the  common  fowl,  it  is  21  days;  in  the  duck,  it  is 
from  28  to  30  days:  in  the  guinea-fowl,  it  is  28  or 
29  days;  in  the  turkey,  30  days ;  and  in  the  swan, 
from  40  to  4.5  days.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  (about 
104')  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young 
bird:  that  of  the  sun  is  sufficient,  during  the  day, 
to  hatch  the  eggs  of  some  lrinls  (for  example,  the 
ostrich)  inhabiting  tropical  countries,  but  in  general 
the  mother  keeiw  up  a  suitable  temperature  by 
placing  the  eggs  in  a  warm  and  carefully  con- 
structed Nest  (q.  v.),  and  by  covering  them  with 

•  Silks,  worsteds,  and  animal  fibres  msy  bo  ignited 
and  charred,  but  they  do  not  burst  into  flame,  localise 
the  gases  they  yield  are  not  inflammable;  vegetable 
fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  evolve  carburet  ted 


her  own  body.  In  some  cases,  the  male  bird  takes 
jwrt  in  this  duty ;  usually,  however,  his  services  are 
restricted  to  providing  his  mate  with  food. 

Eggs  may,  however,  be  hatched  without  the  aid 
of  the  parent  bird.  From  time  immemorial,  tlie 
Egyptians  have  batched  eges  by  artificial  warmth 
in  peculiar  stoves  called  Mammals.  In  1777,  Mr 
Bonnemain  devised  an  ap]>aratus  by  which,  for 
several  years  before  the  French  Revolution,  he  sup- 
plied the  Parisian  markets  with  excellent  |K>ultry, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  had  ceased 
to  supply  it  A  description  of  this  apparatus  is 
given  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  it,  ,r»tb  ed.  1880, 
voL  ii.  p.  496. 

The  process  of  artificial  incubation  was  publicly 
exhibited  some  years  ago  in  Lindon,  by  means  of 
the  Eccaleiihton  machine  (derived  from  rkxalro,  I  call 
forth,  and  bion,  life),  which  was  invented  by  Mr 
Bucknell,  and  is  described  in  his  Tivatitt  on  Artificial 
Inculialion.  This  machine  possessed  a  perfect  con- 
trol over  temiterature  from  300°  Fahrenheit  to  that 
of  cold  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  'by  means 
of  this  absolute  and  compete  command  over  the 
temperature,  the  impregnated  egg  of  any  bird,  not 
stale,  placed  within  its  influence  at  the  proj>er  degree 
of  warmth,  is,  at  the  expiratiou  of  its  natural  time, 
elicited  into  life,  without  the  possibility  of  failure.' 
That  chickens  were  hatched  in  large  numbers  by 
this  machine  is  undoubted,  but  for  some  reason 
— prolwbly  from  the  process  not  proving  sufficiently 
economical  for  commercial  purposes  -  the  EcctUeobion 
has  not  been  lately  heard  of. 

In  1825,  M.  D'Arcet  obtained  chickens  and  pigeons 
at  Vichy  by  artificial  incubation  effected  by  the 
thermal  waters  of  that 


INCU  MBENT,  tlie  rector,  parson,  or  vicar  hold- 
ing  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England  or  Ireland. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  Scotland  except  popularly  in  a 
similar  sense. 

INCU  MBRANCES,  a  general  term  for  burdens 
or  charges  on  land.  Sec  Heritable  Securities, 
Mortgages,  Likns. 

INCUNA'BULA,  a  Latin  word  signifying  cradle, 
is  employe*!  by  bibliographers  to  designate  the  first 
fruits  of  the  art  of  printing;  the  books  which,  as 
Peignot  has  it,  touehml  nit  bereeau  dc.  I'imprimrric. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  which 
ap]>eami  before  the  year  1500,  by  which  time  the 
art  was  completely  formed  in  all  its  principal 
departments.  The  number  of  these  works  is  prob- 
ably not  far  short  »f  20.000.  Haiti,  it  is  true,  in 
his  Rrpertorium  Biblioyraphicum,  enumerates  only 
16,299;  but  as  ho  unfortunately  died  before  his 
work  was  completed,  it  is  confessedly  inqierfect, 
especially  in  the  last  volume. 

Incunabula,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  category  of  rare  books,  and  are  therefore 
much  sought  for  by  collectors;  but  besides  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  as  literary  curiosities, 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  first  editions  (tditiamt 
principet)  of  the  Greek  aod  Roman  classics,  are 
intrinsically  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of  view; 
whilst  others  are  important,  as  marking  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  art  of  printing  advanced 
towards  perfection.  Information  as  to  these  parti* 
culars  will  lie  found  in  the  article  Printing, 

The  principal  works  treating  sitecially  of  incuna- 
bula are— Panzer,  AnnaU*  7'ypotjraphtei,  ab  Ariit 
Incrnur  Oriyiite  ad  Annum  M.U.  (continued,  how- 
ever, to  1536),  11  vols.  4to,  Norimbergaj,  1793— 
1803;  Maittaire,  AnnnU*  Ty}«xjraphiei,  ab  Art  it 
InmitcB  Orujine  ad  Annum  1557  (cum  Appcndic. 
ad  Ann,  1664),  3  torn,  in  5  vols.  4to,  Hague -Comit 
1719—1725;  Scrna  Santander,  LKctionnairt  Bthlio- 
ijraphiquc  Vlwiti   du   XV*  OticU^  3  torn.  8vo, 
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Broxelles,  1805-1807:  and  Hain,  Jt<-}»-rtor\um 
BM>lio<jrap/iic»ir»,  quo  Lif>ri  omnrjt  ah  Arte  Jnrrnta 
vsqw  ail  M.ft.  Ttrpi*  Es)>rrmn  r"VN<rntiir,  4  torn. 
8vo,  StutKartue,  1828  1S38.  With  all  it*  imper- 
fections, the  last  is  the  \*»t  work  we  have  on  the 
subject  Much  valuable  information,  conveyed  in 
a  pleasing  and  attractive  style,  will  also  Iks  found 
in  llcrnard,  Dt  TOnV/iW  ei  d>x  Lh'huU  de  rimprimerie 
en  Europe,  2  torn.  8vo,  Paris,  l&iS. 

INDEBITATUS  ASSU'  M  PS  IT,  the  name 
often  given  to  an  action  for  debt  in  En-land. 

INDE  CENT  EXPO  SURE  is  a  criminal  offence 
lentil  at  common  law  and  in  England  and  Ireland 
also  by  statute.  It  is  not  clearly  sctth'd  whether 
m»rc  than  one  person  must  have  witnessed  the 
indecency,  in  order  to  make  it  an  offence.  The 
exposure  must  be  in  some  public  place.  By  the 
statute  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  a.  4,  the  offence  is  punishable 
summarily  by  three  months'  imprisonment.  To  sell 
or  expose  an  obscene  book,  print,  or  picture,  is  also 

Eunishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  aud  hard 
dx>ur;  anil  a  warrant  can  oe  obtained  under  20 
and  21  Vict.  c.  8.1,  to  search  premise*,  and  seize 
and  destroy  such  bookB,  &c.  In  Scotland,  indecent 
practices  are  abto  indictable  offences,  but  the  law 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  the  punishment  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

INDEMNITY  DEED,  in  English  Law,  is  a 
deed  given  by  way  of  security.  The  usual  form 
of  indemnifying  a  j>erBon  is  by  giving  a  liond  of 
indemnity,  which  oj>cratC9  if  the  engagement  is  not 
fulfilled,  but  otherwise  liecomes  void.  A  similar 
bond  is  called  generally  a  bond  of  relief  in  Scotland. 

INDE'NTED,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  partition 
lines  of  the  shield,  similarly  notched  to  Dancette 
(q.  v.),  but  with  the  notches  much  smaller,  and  not 
limited  in  numl>er. 

INDENTED  HEAD,  a  peuinsula  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  bvuuds  the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  on 
the  west. 

INDE'NTUUE,  the  technical  name  given  in 
England  to  a  deed  under  seal,  entered  into  between 
two  or  more  jwrties  with  mutual  covenants. 
Formerly,  it  required  to  be  actually  indented—  i.  e., 
notched" or  toothed  (Lat.  il'iit,  tooth),  or  cut  in  a 
Waving  line,  so  as  to  corrcH|)oud  with  the  other 
copy  of  the  deed  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The-  name  is  not  used  in  a  general  sense  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  caw  of  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
(<p  v.),  though  in  England  it  is  a  synonym  for  the 
kind  of  deeds  meutioued. 

INDEPE  NDENTS,  or  CONGREO  ATTONAL- 
ISTS,  are  a  sect  of  professing  Christians,  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  England  about  the  vear  1583. 
A  tract  embodying  their  views  was  published  at 
that  time  by  Koliert  Brown,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  their  founder.  The  Independents  arc  opposed 
both  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  form  of 
church  government  The  essential  element  of  their 
doctrine  is,  that  any  community  of  Christians  has 
a  right  to  the  regulation  of  its  own  ecclesiastical 
discipline  aud  form  of  worship,  independent  of  any 
other  community;  each  congregation  forming  in 
itself  '  a  church.'  It  is  on  their  interpretation  of 
this  word  'church'  (Gr.  ekkUria),  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  rest  this  doctrine,  which  they  hold 
in  common  with  the  Baptists.  They  hold  that 
wherever  the  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  it  is  used 
to  denote  either  a  single  congregation,  or  the  place 
where  the  congregation  has  met.  It  is  never  used, 
they  hold,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  com- 
munities, the  plural  '  churches '  being  employed  for 
this  purpose;  as,  'Let  your  women  Keep  silence  in 
the  churches '  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34).    Before  admission  to 


a  congregation,  they  hold  that  there  must  not  only 
l«e  an  intellectual  absent  to  the  historical  narrative 
of  Christianity,  but  that  there  must  he  satista<-tory 
signs  of  the  presence  of  it«  spiritual  essence  in  thtf 
heart  Any  man  whom  a  coinm-gation  mav  think 
qualified  to  edity  them,  is  eligible  for  the  ministry. 
Ordination  is  performed  by  the  ministers  of  neigh- 
bouring churches.  It  is  considered  merely  an  affair 
of  order,  and  it  is  not  held  that  office  is  thereby 
conferred,  gifts  bestowed,  or  authority  conveyed. 
The  jHiwer  of  churches  they  hold  to  l>e  purely 
spiritual,  and  acknowledge  no  head  but  Christ  It 
might  at  lirst  sight  apjtear  likely  that  this  perftvt 
indejiendence  of  each  congregation  would  render  thoir 
working  harmoniously  together  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty ;  but  experience  has  shewn  the  contrary. 
By  leaving  each  congregation  to  act  independently 
in  its  church  discipline,  many  disputes  which  might 
have  spread  widely  have  ended  win-re  they  l*rgan. 
They  are  satisfied  to  agree  about  the  essentials  of 
religion,  to  sink  minor  differences  which  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment  renders  inevitable,  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  accessories  of  its  worship  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  each  congregation,  ana  to 
act  in  unison  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  At  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
called  together  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
on  1st  January  1643.  to  determine  the  worship  aud 
discipline  of  the  national  church,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  70  or  80  memln-rs  who  conqtosed  it,  only  five 
were  Independents.  Prv_sbyterianism  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority.  Through  the  influence  of 
Cromwell,  however,  it  never  l>ccame  really  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  1658,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  a  declaration  was  drawn  up.  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  except 
that  the  chapter  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  was  omitted,  and  another  in 
favour  of  the  Independent  doctrine  put  in  ita  place- 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  l>eeu  the 
result  of  this  struggle  between  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Independent  jiarties.  had  it  not  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  in  1660,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

Bv  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
the  Independents,  along  with  other  Nonconformists, 
were  subjected  to  much  suffering.  The  act  required 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
Episcopacy.  Its  effect  was  to  cause  1900  or  20»)0  of 
the  clergy  to  leave  the  church.  Theae  are  '  the 
illustrious  two  thousand '  of  whom  Nonconformists 
8|>eak.  Still,  the  Independents  increased  ;  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act  in  1689,  at  length  brought  them  relief.  Efforts 
were  made  about  this  time  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation )>etwcen  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  and 
in  165)  1,  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up.  Finally, 
in  1730,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents 
formed  themselves  into  a  united  body  under  the 
name  of  the  Three  Denominations,  They  were  for 
long  in  the  habit  of  consulting  together  for  the 
general  welfare  ;  but  this  union  has  of  late  l*een 
disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterian*. 
An  extraordinary  manifestation  of  religious  zeal, 
following  what  has  been  called  the  |>eriod  of  reli- 
gious indifference,  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Wcsleys  and  Whitofield.  Many  of  the 
enthusiasts  joined  the  old  Independents.  By  this 
accession,  the  Independents  came  to  form  the  Luyert 
dissenting  body  in  England  except  the  Wesley  an 
Methodists ;  and  this  they  still  continue  to  be.  By 
the  census  of  1851,  the  number  of  their  churches  ui 
(England  and  Wales  is  given  at  3244,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,067,760  persons,  and  an  estimated 
attendance  of  793,142  (see  art  Great  Banais). 
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Independency  has  unquestionably  prospered  in  Eng- 
land. Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  Calamy,  Watts,  Henry. 
Doddridge,  Pye  Smith,  and  many  "other  illustrious 
names  adorn  its  history. 

There  are  ten  training  colleges  for  students  in 
connection  with  the  Independent  body  in  England, 
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Cuvrmluh  Ttit-ologicul  College,  Manchester, 

In  Scotland,  Independency  may  lie  traced  bock  to 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which  it  was 
imported  l>y  the  soldiers  of  CromwelL  It  wan  not, 
however,  until  1729  that  it  made  much  progress  in 
Scotland.  In  that  year,  Robert  Class  published 
a  work  avowing  his  conformity  with  the  views  of 
the  English  Independents,  more  )«rticularly  as 
these  were  developed  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Owen. 
— Various  sects  arose  about  the  same  time,  pro- 
fessing the  leadiug  doctrines  of  the  Independents. 
Sandeinan  founded  the  Sandemanians ;  Dale,  the 
old  Scots  Indejiendents.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the 
close  of  last  ceutury  that  Independency  can  fairly 
be  said  to  have  established  itself  in  Scotland.  At 
this  time,  religious  revivals  took  place  under  the 
agencies  of  James  HaUlaue  and  John  Aikman.  The 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Independent  body.  In  1797.  Haldane  and  Aikman 
made  a  tour  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  Islands,  for 
the  purjioso  of  preaching.  Others  soon  followed 
this  example,  so  that  itinerant  preachers  were  at 
this  time  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  country. 
But  their  zeal  provoked  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
other  sects.  The  Belief  Synod  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  their  clergy  to  allow  any  men  to  preach 
in  their  pulpits  who  were  not  regularly  bred  to 
the  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
itinerant  preachers,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  so  success- 
ful, that  between  1798  and  1807,  no  fewer  than  So 
churches  were  founded,  and  pastors  ordained.  In 
1807,  the  publication  of  Ballantyne's  Trmti*t  on  tiie 
£ldrrt  Ojficr,  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  unfor- 
tunate discussion  among  the  Independents.  *  Bitter 
contentions,'  nays  Kiumburgk  (JJi»Uiricul  Surety  of 
Congregationalism  in  Scotland),  'strife  of  words, 
jealousies,  and  divisions  followed,  of  which  none 
but  such  a*  passed  tlurough  the  painful  scenes  of 
those  days  can  have  an  adequate  idea.'  The  forma- 
tion, in  1811,  of  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy 
(now  removed  to  Edinburgh),  has  done  much  to 
restore  to  the  Independent  body  the  vigour  which 
it  hail  lost  during  this  unfortunate  controversy. 
The  Congregational  Utiiou,  to  assist  churches  in 
supporting  pastors,  has  also  been  of  great  benefit 
The  muuU-r  of  churches  in  Scotland,  per  census  of 
185 1,  is  192.  with  accommodation  for  7t>,342  persons. 
The  Morisonian  doctrines  (see  Morjsoniuvs)  have 
been  openly  professed  by  several  of  the  Independent 
clergy  in  Scotland.  Baptists  hold  views  similar  to 
the  fndejwudents  as  to  the  Scripture  meaning  of 
the  word  '  church.' 

In  America,  the  first  Independent  church  was 
founded  by  John  Kobinson  at  Plymouth,  New  Eng- 
land, in  1620.  In  1637.  the  spread  of  Antinomiau 
doctrine  caused  much  discussion  in  the  church. 
By  a  synod  convened  in  New  England,  Autino- 
tuuuiam  was  unanimously  condemned.  In  1638, 
Harvard  College  was  founded.   Da  1658,  the  Savoy 


Confession  was  adopted.  It  stUl  remains  in  force. 
About  1750,  1'nitarian  principle*  spread  widely  in 
the  congregational  churches  of  America.  In  1785,  a 
separation  took  place  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Trinitarians,  but  both  still  retain  the  congrega- 
tional form  of  church  government.  Harvard  College 
is  Unitarian.  4  Congregationalism,'  according  to 
Dr  Schaff,  *  is  the  rulii.^  sect  of  the  six  north- 
eastern states,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a 
beneficial  influence  tqmn  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  whole  nation.'  According  to  the 
Year- Book  (1859)  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  the  number  of  Independent  churches  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  2700,  and  the  iiuinl>er  of 
members  alxmt  250,000.  Exclusive  of  Harvard  and 
other  colleges,  in  the  administration  of  which  they 
have  a  share,  the  American  Indej>endent8  possess 
theological  seminaries  at  Andover,  Baugor,  New 
Haven,  East  Windsor,  Oberlin,  and  Chicago.  The 
following  are  good  works  to  consult :  Dr  Yaughan's 
Iliatory  of  Ktvjlitk  Nonconformity  (London,  1862); 
J.  Fletcher's  Hlrtory  of  Jndi'pcndenct/  (London, 
1862) ;  Waddington's  Eariy  History;  and  Mosheim's 
General  Church  HiMory. 

INDETERMINATE  PROBLEMS.     It  was 
shewn  in  the  article  Eoiations  that  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities  could  only  be  determined 
when  the  mimtter  of  equations  was  equal  to  the 
nuint>cr  of  unknown  quantities,  but  that,  if  the 
latter  exceeded  the  former,  terrral  values  might 
be  found  for  each  unknown,  in  which  case  the 
problem.'*  which  give  rise  to  the  equation*  are  called 
intlttfrminatr  jmJilini*,    For  example,  *  To  find  the 
munltcr  which,  when  divided  by  2  and  3,  leaves 
remainders  1  and  2,'  is  an  indeterminate  problem, 
admitting  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions ;  for 
though  only  one  unknown  quautity  appears  in  the 
question,  yet,  in  order  to  form  an  equation,  we  are 
obliged  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  as  x  i% 
divisible  by  2.  with  a  remainder  1,  y  =  2p  -f  1  ; 
again,  as  x  is  divisible  by  3,  with  a  remainder  2, 
x  =  .'<<y  +  2 ;  hence  we  have  the  equation  'lp  +  1  = 
3»/  +  2  (one  equation  to  find  two  unknown  quan- 
tities), from  which,  by  a  process  which  is  explained 
in  the  ordinary  books  on  algebra,  we  find  x  —  6r 
-  1,  where  r  is  any  ]»ositive  numljer  whatever. 
I  The  values  of  x  an1,  therefore,  5,  II,  17,  23,  &c.  In 
general,  if  the  equation  is  of  the  form  ax  +  by  =  c, 
I  the  number  of  pairs  of  values  (of  x  and  y)  is  finite  ; 
'<  but  if  of  the  form  as  —  by  ~  c,  the  number  is 
i  infinite.    The  Diopuantine  (q.  v.)  analysis  exhibits 
•  a  very  interesting  class  of  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  second  degree. 

1'NDEX  (more  fully  Index  Librorck  Prouibi- 
torlm),  a  catalogue  published  by  Pa]>al  authority 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  books  the  reading 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  members  of  that  church, 
whether  on  doctrinal  moral,  or  religious  grounds. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  claim  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  to  infallibility,  that  church  also  claims  the 
right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith  of 
its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every 
danger  of  corruption,  the  chief  among  which  is 
held  to  be  the  circulation  of  books  lxlieved  to 
be  injurious  to  faith  or  to  morality.  Tho  earliest 
recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is 
the  inhibition  of  the  writings  of  Anus ;  and  a 
council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  398.  issued,  even 
for  bisho|ts,  a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentde  books, 
although  it  permitted  to  them  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  heretics.  The  earliest  example  of  a 
prohibitory  catalogue  is  found  in  the  decree  of  a 
councd  held  at  Rome  (494)  under  Pope  Gels  ti  as 
(Labbt  Cone,  iL  coL  938—941),  which,  liaving 
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i  numerated  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and 
other  approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal 
book*,  together  with  a  lone  list  of  heretical 
authors,  whose  writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  churches.  The  medieval 
jxjjx-s  and  councils  pursued  the  same  course  as  to  the 
heterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of  their  respective 
period*,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  books  after 
the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more  stringent 
as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure.  The  uni- 
versity press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1546,  and  again 
in  1550,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Simi'ar 
lists  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris,  and 
Cologne ;  and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1557  and  1  .V»9 
what  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  first  Roman 
Index.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  a  more  complete  and  authori- 
tative enumeration  of  all  those  books  the  use  of 
which  it  was  exjicdient  to  prohibit  to  the  faithful 
A  committee  was  apjKiinted  for  the  purpose,  and 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  work ;  hut  it  was 
found  inqtotuuhle  to  bring  the  examination  of  the 
books  to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  council ;  and 
the  entire  of  the  papers  of  the  committee  were 
handed  over  by  the  council  to  the  ]>ope,  with 
instructions  that  the  work  should  be  completed, 
and  the  result  published  by  his  own  authority, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564. 
Further  additions  and  certain  modifications  of  its 
rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VII. 
It  was  republished  in  1595,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent 
editions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
of  Brasichelli  (Pome,  1607) ;  Quiroga,  Indac  Liltrorum 
Ex/  uiyandorum  (Salamanca,  1601);  and  Sotomavor, 
yttrixMiHiuj!  Index  (Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best 
known  to  modern  theological  readers  is  that  of 
Rome,  181!).  In  the  intervals  between  the  editions, 
the  decrees  by  which  further  additions  to  the  Index 
are  made,  are  made  public  at  Rome,  aud  circulated 
in  the  various  countries. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Index  are  of  two 
classes,  either  alwolute  and  total,  or  partial  and  pro- 
visional, 4  until  the  hook  shall  have  been  corrected.* 
Tile  edition  of  Quiroga,  mentioned  above,  regards 
the  latter.  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
either  the  authorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject, 
or  both  together.  Under  the  first  head  arc  pro- 
hibited all  the  writings  of  h*re*iarch*—  L  e.,  the  first 
founder*  of  heresies  — no  matter  what  may  l>e  the 
subject.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohibited 
all  books  confessedly  immoral,  and  all  books  on 
magic,  necromancy,  &c.  Under  the  third  are  pro- 
hibited all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating 
on  doctrinal  subjects ;  all  versions  of  the  Bible  by  I 
heretical  authors ;  and  all  books,  no  matter  by 
whom  written,  which  contain  statements,  doctrines, 
or  insinuations  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  preparation  of  the  Index,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  iu  Rome ;  but  a  special  Congregation 
of  the  Index  was  established  by  Pius  V.,  and  more 
fully  organised  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congregation 
consists  of  a  prefect  (who  is  always  a  cardinal),  of 
cardinals,  of  consulters,  and  of  examiners  of  books 
(qualljiattores).  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by 
rules  which  liave  been  authoritatively  laid  down 
by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
a  constitution  issued  July  10,  1753,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  best  and  most  authentic 
exjMwitiou  of  a  subject  on  which  much  miscon- 
ception exists  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  well  as 
of  Protectants. 

The  growth  of  modern  literature  has,  of  course, 
entirely  outstripped  the  limited  and  tardy  machinery 


of  this  tribunal  A  very  small  proportion  even  of 
the  most  anti-Catholic  publications  outside  of  Italy 
find  their  way  by  name  to  the  Roman  Index ; 
but  besides  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index 
itself,  there  are  certain  general  rules  regarding  the 
use  of  books  by  which  the  freedom  of  what  is 
considered  perilous  or  pernicious  reading  is  much 
limited  among  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These,  however,  would  be  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  publication ;  nor  coidd  the  rules 
of  the  Index  even  be  practically  brought  into 
operation  in  those  countries  where  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  literatures  are  so  interwoven,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  even  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life.  See  Wetzer's  Kirehen- Lexicon, 
art  *  Index.' 

Few  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  are 
more  repugnant  to  intelligent  Protestants'  than  the 
institution  of  the  'Index,'  as  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism 
itself — namely,  that  of  private  judgment.  And  this 
theoretical  repugnance  is  increased  by  seeing  that, 
in  its  practical  working,  such  names  as  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Guicciardini,  Siamondi,  Hallara,  Gold- 
smith (History  of  England),  Descartes,  l»ckc,  Kant 
(AWay  on  Pure  Rmton),  J.  S.  Mill  {Political 
Economy),  Whately  (Lottie),  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison, 
Dante  (De  Monorchia),  Ac,  arc  put  under  the  ban. 

PNDIA,*  an  extensive  region  of  Southern  Asia, 
celebrated  during  many  ages  for  its  riches  and 
valuable  natural  productions,  its  beautiful  manu- 
factures and  costly  merchandise,  the  magnificence 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  early  civilisation  of  its 
people.  It  possesses  especial  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, from  the  intimate  connection  of  its  history 
with  that  of  his  own  country,  as  a  land  where  a 
company  of  British  traders  succeeded  to  the  proud 
inheritance  of  the  House  of  Timor,  and  a  few 
forts  and  factories  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
vaster  than  that  of  Aurungzebe — the  most  splendid 
appendage  to  the  British  crown. 

Hither  I.  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  lies  in  8°  4  —35*  N.  lat,  and  67°— 92*  E. 
long.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may 
)>e  stated  approximately  at  1900  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25°  N.  lat., 
at  1600  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  1,300,000  square 
miles.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  vast  region 
are,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  Tartary,  China,  and 
Tibet;  on  the  W.,  the  Suliman  Mountains  divide 
it  from  Afghanistan  and  Beloochietan ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  is  washed 
by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
from  this  ]>oint,  the  Brahmaputra  forms  its  eastern 
boundary.  Prom  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Indus,  the  east  and  west  coasts,  inclining 
towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin,  ana 
thus  givo  to  Southern  I.  the  form  of  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangle  have  each 
a  coast-line  of  about  2000  miles.  1.  is.  in  fact,  from 
its  great  extent  of  seaboard,  essentially  a  maritime 
country. 

Physical  Feature*. — I.,  thus  enclosed,  presents  a 
most  diversified  surface  and  varied  scenery;  it  has 

*  The  name  is  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians,  who,  however,  applied  the  name  of  Hindus  at 
first  only  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sindhu  (Sans,  for  Indus).  From  this,  by  the  regular 
i  hnngo  of  »  into  A,  the  Persian  Hind  U  derived. 
Hindustan  (the  country  of  the  Hindus)  is  a  modern 
word  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  whole  of  India; 
but  Europeans  understand  it  as  applying  properly  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains. 
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indeed  been  called  '  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth.' 
Within  its  limits  are  to  be  found  lofty  mountain- 
ranges,  towering  far  aliove  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow ;  broad  and  fertile  plains,  bathed  in  mteusest 
sunshine;  arid  wastes,  impenetrable  forests,  undu- 
lating hilly  countries,  and  elevated  plateaux.  The 
surface  is  occupied  chiefly  by  two  great  river-basins, 
those  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  a  central 
table-land.  To  describe  it  more  particularly,  it 
may  be  noticed  under  its  natural  divisions — of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the 
mountainous  region  of  Hindustan  Proper,  and  the 
peninsular  portion  of  the  couutry  to  the  south  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains. 

The  Plain  of  the  Ganges,  which  includes  Bengal, 
Bahar,  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  Kohilcund,  is  a  vast 
alluvial  flat,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Pnnjak  Throughout  its  entire  length,  the 
Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributaries  spread  out 
like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  carrying  every  where  their 
fertilising  influence.  The  population  of  these  fertile 
well-cultivated  plains  is  very  dense.  Scat- 
over  the  agricultural  districts,  and  massed  in 
the  great  cities  and  towns,  there  nre  not  less  than 
80,(MMl,iiOO  people. 

The  Plain*  of  the  InduA,  in  the  north-west,  are 
less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  are 
separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Aravulli  Hills. 
The  Punjuh  occupies  the  northern  portion.  South 
of  the  Punjab,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  the  great 
samly  desert  of  the  Indus  extends  for  nearly  500 
miles.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through 
the  province  of  Sinde  to  the  wean.— It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  alluvial  soils  of  L  occupy  a  third 
of  it*  entire  surface.  They  are  of  inexhaustible 
fertihty,  ami  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

The  Highland  Ntyion  of  SorOiern  Hindustan — 
the  Central  I.  of  Home  geographers— extends  from 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  as  a  base,  to  Bewarri  on  the 
Jumna  It  includes  the  table-lands  of  Malwa  and 
Rajasthan,  and  forms  a  vast  plateau  700  miles  long, 
by  100  to  250  miles  broad,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Thf  Pmintulnr  Portion  of  India,  south  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  which  remains  to  be  considered, 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Deccan  (q.  v.).  The 
most  remarkable  geographical  feature  of  Southern 
I.  U  a  central  table-laud — a  vast  plateau  — extending 
from  12  to2l3  N.  lat,  rising  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  enclosed  on  all  aides  by  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  and  the  sea,  on  the  east 
and  west,  are  narrow  strips  of  low  flat  country, 
divided  into  several  districts.  From  the  low  country 
on  the  coast  to  the  central  table-land,  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly,  in  a  succession  of  gigantic  terraces 
or  steps,  and  hence  the  name  of  'Ghauts'  (q.  v.). 
The  rivers  of  the  Deccan  rise  in  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  after  traversing  the  tabled  and,  descend 
to  the  sea  over  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  slope  of  the 
country  correaiionds  with  the  course  of  the  rivers ; 
it  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  east. 

Of  all  the  mountains  of  India,  the  Himalaya 
(q.  v.)  are  the  moat  famous.  The  Suliman  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
trana-Indns  jirovinces,  extend  from  alxnit  34*  N. 
bit  350  mile*  due  south,  and  culminate  in  the 
lofty  summit  of  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  or  Solomon's 
Throne,  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
31  35'  N.  lat  In  breadth,  this  range  varies  from 
8  to  14  mdes  in  the  highest  portion.  The  Vindhya 
range  is  the  next  inqwrtant  natural  boundary, 
crossing  India  between  the  22"  and  25"  of  N. 
lat..  thus  separating  Hindustan  Proper  from  the 
southern  or  pen  insula  portion  of  the  country,  and 
forming  the  northern  oonndary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda.   These  mountains,  which  nowhere 


exceed  6000  feet  in  height  connect  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghauta. 
The  Sautpura  range,  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Taptce  valleys,  is  a  spur  of  the  Vindhya.  The 
Western  Ghauts  run  parallel  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  a  distance  of  20  to  40  miles.  On  the  opposite 
coast  forming  the  south-eastern  buttress  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Deccan,  are  the  Eastern  Gltauts 
(see  GiiAirrs).  The  physical  geography  of  Southern 
India  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  isolated 
masses  upheaved  amidst  the  vast  plains  that  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Nedgherries  (q.  v.)  or  Blue 
Mountains.  Of  the  minor  mountain-ranges  of  I.,  the 
princi|Kil  are  the  Ncpaul  plateau,  rising  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  3000  to  6000  feet,  the  Scwalik  range, 
near  Hurdwar,  rising  3000  feet;  the  Kalu  or  Salt 
range,  adjacent  to  the  Suliman  range,  rising  2500 
feet ;  the  Aravulli,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  culminating  in  Mount  Abu  at  an 
altitnde  of  5000  feet;  the  Kattywar  Hills,  rising 
from  1000  to  3000  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  Katty- 
war peninsula ;  the  hills  of  Bundelcuud,  2000  feet ; 
and  the  Kajinahal  hills,  rising  from  5000  to  7000 
feet 

The  rioer  sffstem  of  I.  is  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
Indus  (q.  v.)  traverses  the  north-west  and  drains 
about  400,000  square  miles  of  country.  The 
Ganges  (q.  v.),  on  the  north-east,  together  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about  500,000 
squaro  miles.  The  eastern  side  of  I.  the  region 
southward  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  eastward  of  the 
Malabar  Ghauts— is  watered  by  eighteen  rivers, 
the  principal  lieing  the  Godavan,  830  miles  long ; 
Kistna,  800;  Cauvery  (Kaveri),  470;  Mahanadi, 
520  ;  Braluniui,  400 ;  North  Pennar,  350 ;  and  the 
South  Pennar,  240.  About  twenty  rivers  water 
the  western  side  of  India.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  Nerbudda,  800  miles  long;  the  Tapti,  400 
-  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Gambay; 
the  Myhi,  350;  Luni,  320;  Bunnaa,  180;  and  the 
Bhadro,  130.  The  tot-d  number  of  rivers  in  I.  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  is  about  fifty. 

GrtJo</!i. — From  observations  that  have  been  made 
at  different  Jioiuta  in  L,  the  general  feature*  of  its 
geological  structure  are  to  some  extent  known,  but 
the  details,  and  the  true  aftiuities  of  the  Indian 
strati  with  the  kuown  Euro]>ean  series,  have  yet  to 
be  wrought  out  Six  years  ago,  a  staff  of  geological 
surveyors  were  appointed,  uudcr  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Oldham,  and  important  result*  have 
already  flowed  from  their  few  years'  labours.  Several 
tracts  of  country  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped, 
and  the  results  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes  of  illustrative  memoirs  and  ma|«s. 

I.  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  great  water-shed  of  Central  Asia. 
These  mountains  consist  of  granitic  rocks  which 
have  peuetratcd  the  stratified  rocks,  thrown  them 
up  in  endless  confusion,  and  metamorphosed  them 
in  many  places  into  gneiss,  mica- schist,  clay -slate, 
or  crystalliuo  limestone.  The  uuramulitic  limestone 
of  Middle  Eocene  age — a  limestone  crowded  with 
nummulites,  and  often  almost  made  up  of  them — 
occurs  in  several  localities  in  the  Himalaya,  just  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Al|«  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  found 
at  intervals  throughout  the  countries  wWh  inter- 
vene between  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  often 
presenting  itself  in  masses  that  are  thousand*  of  feet 
in  thickness.  The  strike  throughout  the  Himalaya 
is  generally  north-west  aud  the  dip  north-east, 
with  many  local  variations.  Layers  of  saudstone 
and  conglomerate  extend  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  of  Miocene  age,  containing 
the  remains  of  species  of  camel,  giraffe,  hipiiopota- 
ixi  us,  sivatherium,  elephant,  crocodile,  and  tortoise. 

U1 
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These  are  extensively  developed  in  the  Sewalik 
Hills,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  elaborately 
described  by  Falconer. 

An  immense  tract  of  Post-tertiary  alluvial  deposits 
cover  the  whole  of  the  river-basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus,  stretching  across  the  north  of  1.  from  sea 
to  sea. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  consist  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  continued  across  tlic 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery.  Between  this 
transverse-  band  of  altered  strata  and  the  diluvial 
deposits  of  the  north,  a  large  tract  of  country  is 
occupied  with  Palaeozoic  rocks,  frequently  broken 
through  and  covered  with  different  kinds  of  trap, 
and  in  some  places  overlaid  with  Secomlary  and 
fresh-water  Tertiary  strata.  .Several  important 
memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  district  around 
Nagpur  have  been  published  by  the  Kev.  Messrs 
Hittiop  and  Hunter.  The  principal  coal-fields  of 
I.  occur  in  this  Palaeozoic  district  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  coal  bearing  strata  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous  period  or  not  The  most  important 
Iudian  coal-tieid  is  the  Ranigunj  or  Burdwan,  on 
the  river  Damuda,  which  Hows  into  the  Hooghly  50 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  belt  of  coal-bearing 
strata,  consisting  of  coal  and  iron  beds,  as  well  as 
limestone  suitable  for  dux,  and  hard  sandstone 
fitted  fnr  building  puq>oses.  The  strata  lie  in  a 
basin  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  cover  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  at  a  distance  of  from  1*20  to 
1G0  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  The  iron  ores 
consist  of  a  black  band,  yielding  39  |»er  cent  of 
metal ;  and  magnetic  ironstone,  yielding  from  GO 
to  70  per  cent  From  this  field  365,000  tons  of 
coal  were  raised  in  1861.  In  the  other  coal-tields, 
occurring  in  seven  different  localities,  only  06,112 
tons  of  all  kinds  were  raised  in  the  same  year.  The 
Nerbudda  district  previous  to  1861,  had  sent  no 
coal  to  the  market.  Tint  in  that  year,  operations  were 
begun  in  the  coal-fields  there  with  good  prospects 
of  success.  The 'Punjab  has  hitherto  supplied  only 
a  few  tons  of  lignite  yearly  from  the  salt  range, 
but  no  true  coal ;  nor  has  anv  been  raised  in 
Oudc,  Ma/Iras,  or  Bombay.  Much  may  be  expected 
from  the  serological  survey  in  developing  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  country. 

The  triangular  region  enclosed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  Godavery  riw-r  is  covered 
chiefly  with  Trappvan  rocks,  with,  however,  scattered 
portions  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata.  At 
Pondicherrv,  they  are  I^owcr  Cretaceous ;  and  at 
Triehinojiofy  and  Verdachellum.  they  talong  to  the 
Gault  and  Opper  Greensand  series. 

The  mineral*  of  I.  are  very  rich  and  varied : 
amongst  them  are  included  -  besides  coal,  already 
mentioned— gold,  silver,  tin,  cop|>er,  iron,  plum- 
bago, lead;  and  precious  stones —diamonds,  rubies, 
the  beryl,  topaz,  and  many  others.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  I.  from  time  immemorial.  Tho  Decean 
and  the  Malabar  coast  are  believed  to  lie  gold- 
bearing  districts  and  at  Dharwar,  quartz  reefs 
have  been  found  of  the  richest  description.  Cop|»er 
ore  is  abundant  in  Kumaou.  The  iron  region 
extends  for  many  miles  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  soil  of  L  is  rich  in  nitre  or  Salt- 
petre (q.  v.) ;  sulphur  has  also  been  obtained. 

Vtijetable  Productions. — 'Hie  vegetation  of  I.  is  as 
varied  as  its  soil  and  climate,  and  passes  from  the 
flora  of  a  tropical  to  that  of  an  alpine  region.  The 
groves  of  palm  that  border  the  coast  and,  in  the 
interior,  the  umbrageous  mango  topes,  are  striking 
features  of  Indian  scenery.    The  Cocoa-nut  Palm 


iratmrB   »Jl    luuitill    m^ncrijf.      A  lit-       <  >v,uu'UUl  x 

(Cocoa  nuctfera),  the  Palmyra  Palm  (Iicnraatua  jlabtl 
l\formU),  and  the  Betel  Palm  (Anxn  catechu),  are 
amongst  the  most  important  of  the  palm  tribe.  Of 
the  ti£  tribe,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Banyan 


I  { Ficmi  Indica).  The  Bread-fruit  Tree  [Artocarpta 
incisa)  growB  on  tho  Malabar  coast     The  Pom- 

\cuina  renin,  the  Afacia  Antbita,  and  the  Acacia 
cattxhu  are  handsome  trees.  Of  timber  trees,  the 
most  important  is  the  Teak  ( Tcctotui  orandi*), 
which  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar, 
and  the  country  bordering  the  Godavery.  The 
Sandal-wood  [Sanhtlum  album),  the  Satin-wood 
(UMorokylon  sinrteMtr/),  the  Sappau  Tree  {CotAjtinia 
fypfinn) — arc  also  highly  prized.  The  Sal  Tree- 
grows  along  the  Terai  in  a  belt  of  forest  from  the 
Ganges  at  Hurdwar  to  the  Brahmaputra.  Inex- 
haustible forests  of  the  finest  timber  trees  urow  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  including  the 
Deodar,  Otrrardiana,  Ncom  (edible  pint),  several 
oaks,  walnut  maple,  hazel,  horse-chesnut,  and 
many  others. 

Of  tho  fruits  of  India,  the  pine-apple,  custard  - 
apple,  mango,  pomegranate,  melon,  plantain,  guava, 
pumplemose,  loquot  jack,  lime,  are  the  most 
common. 

Animal*. — The  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
asses,  mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheen,  and  elephants. 
Of  wdd  beasts,  the  most  formidable  is  the  Bengal 
tiger.  'l*he  other  beasts  of  prey  are  leopards, 
wolves,  jackals,  panthers,  bear*,  hyamas,  lynxes, 
and  foxes.  The  rhinoceros  infests  Northern  Hin- 
dustan. Several  kinds  of  deer  and  antelo)*.*  are 
common,  as  web  as  the  bison  and  the  neilgye. 
Monkeys  abound  in  the  forests,  and  the  orang- 
outang is  found  on  the  Coromandel  coast  Serpents 
are  very  numerous.  Of  poisonous  snakes,  the 
cobra  da  caj>eHo,  or  black-hooded  snake,  the  cobra 
man  ill  a,  ami  sand-snake  are  the  most  common. 
The  great  Indian  tortoise  {Tertiulo  Indioi)  has 
been  known  to  measure  4J  feet  The  Gangetio 
crocodde  is  tho  most  noted  of  the  sauriaus  of  Hin- 
dustan. Myriads  of  mosquitoes,  butterfiiej,  Lx-nsta, 
beetles,  spiders,  flying- bugs,  tarantulas,  centipede*, 
the  common  fly  and  the  firefly,  wa*]*t,  hoes,  and  ants 
of  many  kinds,  are  amongst  the  swarming  insects 
of  India.  Fish  abouud  in  the  rivers  and  seas : 
the  most  delicate  is  the  mango- fish.  A  f«w  of 
the  most  cliaracteristic  birds  of  I.  arc  jieacocks, 
pheasants,  jungle-fowl,  pigeons,  parrots,  the  ibis, 
the  pagoda  thrush,  bulbul,  tailor  bird,  the  flamingo, 
pelican,  adjutant ;  aud  in  the  northern  provinces, 
eagles,  vultures,  kites,  falcons,  rooks,  ravens. 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  over  26'  of 
latitude- one  extremity -of  which  runs   far  into 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  rising  far  al>ove  the  line 
of  Vrpetual  snow— a  country  embracing  within 
its  ample  circumference  lowland  plains,  elevated 
plateaux,  and  alpine  regions,  the  climate  must  differ 
greatly.    Hindustan  Proper  may  be  said  to  have 
three   well-marked  seasons — the   cool,   the  hot, 
and  the  rainy.    The  cool  months  are  Novemlxr, 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  February ;  the 
dry  hot  weather  precedes,  and  the   moist  hot 
weather  follows  the  periodical  rains.    The  climate 
of  Southern  I.  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  Mon- 
soons {q.  v.).     The  central  table-land  is  cool,  dry, 
and  healthy.    At  Utacamnud,  on  the  Neilgherries, 
7 .*WK)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  m^an 
annual  temperature  is  57*  F. ;  at  Madras,  83s; 
Bombay,  84" ;  Calcutta,  79* ;  Bangalore,  74* ;  and 
at  Delhi,  72°.    The  fail  oi  rain  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  I.  :   at  Calcutta,  it  measures 
annually  from  50  to  80  inches ;  at  Boml*ay,  it  aver- 
ages 76;  Madras,  66;  Utaoamaud,  60  ;  Xagpur, 
53  ;  Mahabaleshwar,  4500  feet  above,  the  sea,  250; 
Kotigiri,  80;  Darjiling,  with  7000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, 122 ;  in  the  Tenasscrim  provinces,  200  inches; 
while  in  North  Assam,  on  the  Cossya  Hills,  the 
fall  is  from  500  to  600  inches,  or  50  feet 
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Inhnhiiant*.— The  prevalent  theory  as  to  the 
ethnology  of  India  is  that,  in  very  early  time*,  it 
was  inhabited  by  triltes  or  nations  liclouging  to  the 
■ante  ttwk  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  Central 
Asia  (the  Mongolitbo  of  Latham) ;  that  at  an  ejxieh 
Dot  yet  determined,  a  branch  of  tho  Aryan  race 
(q.  v. )  entered  the  iteninsida  from  the  north-west, 
established  themselves  first  in  the  Punjab,  and 
thence  gradually  diffused  themselves  as  a  dominant 
race  over  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central 
India,  imbuing  the  subject  population  more  or  leas 
completely  with  their  religious  system  and  their 
langun^e,  and  thus  forming  the  Hindus.  The  tribes 
known  a*  Bheels,  Gonds,  4c,  still  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  and  jungles,  are  supposed 
to  \xi  outstanding  islands  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation that  resisted  the  tide  of  Hindu  conquest 
and  civilisation.  The  Hindnising  influence  extended 
feebly,  if  at  all,  into  tlie  Deecan,  the  great  majority 
of  whose  inhabitants,  therefore,  are  supposed  not 
to  belong  cthnologically  to  the  Aryan  race.  How- 
ever this  may  lie,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
I.,  unlike  those  of  China  Proper,  cannot  now  be 
considered  a  homogeneous  people,  siuce,  through 
the  modifying  influence  of  climate  and  other  causes, 
they  differ  as"  much  amongst  themselves  as  do  the 
various  nations  of  Europe. 

In  physiognomy  ana  cranial  development,  the 
Hindus  are  totally  unlike  the  natives  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  jieuiiiKiila.  Two  ethnological  influences, 
referable  to  two  distinct  tyj>es,  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  people.  In  the  higher  castes, 
the  features  are  regular,  the  head  long,  the 
skin  brunette  rather  than  black,  and  the  body 
admirably  projwtioned ;  the  face  is  oval,  and  the 
eyes  and  hair  black.  In  the  northern  provinces 
and  more  elevated  parts,  the  men  are  strong  and 
muscular.  Women  of  the  higher  castes  arc  often 
Very  beautiful,  with  dark  gazelle-like  eyes,  delicately 
formed  limbs,  feet  and  hands  of  exquisite  mould, 
and  a  soft  ami  polished  skin. 

To  attain  to  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
Hindu  rlmrarter,  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  statements  of  many  writers  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  mental  condition  and  ]>eculiarities  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  of  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion  and  the  Greek  empire  in  I.,  have  liecn 
delineated  hy  several  Greek  writers.  In  tho  songs 
of  the  Kin-veda,  an  active  life  is  portrayed,  and  we 
read  of  wurs,  triumphs,  and  defeats ;  but  when 
the  Aryan  tribes  had  become  settled  on  the  rich 
plains  of  I.,  they  appear  to  have  concentrated 
their  thoughts  on  the  world  within.  They  became 
passive,  meditative,  quiet,  nnd  fidl  of  faith  ;  they 
devoted  themselves  to  religion  and  philosophy. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  Hindu  of  to-day  as  it  was 
2000  years  n>ro  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  his  moral  character.  Ages  of 
desjKitism,  and  a  corrupt  religion,  have  had  a 
debiisinc  effect  on  the  Hindu  mind  ;  but  whatever 
doubt  there  may  l»e  about  the  moral  character  of 
the  Hindu,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  branch  of  the 
great  Aryan  family,  he  belongs  to  a  highly  gifted 
and  intellectual  race. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  |>eculiaritics  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Hindus  are  the  institution 
of  Caste  (q.  v.)  and  the  VilUigt-mfrtrm.  The  latter 
is  very  simple.  A  village  in  Hindustan  does  not 
mean  a  collection  of  houses  at  a  particidar  spot, 
but  corresponds  rather  to  what  is  called  a  township 
in  America.  It  is  a  district  embracing  an  area  of 
mtnc  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  is 
under  the  administration  of  native  functionaries,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  the  potail  (head-inhabitant), 
•  kind  of  chief  magistrate,  who  superintends  the 
affrirs  of  the  community,  settles  disputes,  attends 


to  the  police  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Among  the 
other  functionaries  may  Iks  mentioned  tho  curnum, 
who  kee]wi  a  register  of  the  produce  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  and  draws  up  all  deeds  of 
sale,  transfer,  &c  ;  the  Brahman,  or  village  priest ; 
ami  the  schoolmaster.  Besides  these,  every  village 
has  its  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber, 
doctor,  dancing-girl,  musician,  and  jxx-t,  nil  of 
whom  are  rewarded  for  their  labours  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  village  lands.  4  I  nder  this  siinplo 
form  of  municipal  government,  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  country  have  lived  from  time  immemorial. 
The  boundaries  of  the  village  have  been  but 
seldom  altered ;  and  though  the  villages  them- 
selves have  been  sometimes  injured,  and  even 
desolated,  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  the  same 
name,  the  same  limits,  and  even  the  same  families, 


have  continued  for  ages.     The  inhabitants  give 
themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and 
division  of  kingdoms  ;  while  the  village  remains 
|  entire,  they  care  not  to  what  power  it  is  trans- 
,  ferred,  or  to  what  sovereign  it  devolves  ;  its  internal 
I  economy  remains  iinctianged  ;  the  potail  is  still  the 
I  head-inhabitant,  and  still  acts  as  the  petty  judge  and 
magistrate,  and  collector  or  renter  of  the  village.' 

To  the  present  inhabitants  of  I.,  including  (►eople 
who  must  now  be  viewed  as  so  many  distinct 
nations,  no  general  statement  can  apply.  The 
slothful  and  cringing  Bengali  resembles  little  the 
warlike  Sikh  of  tho  Punjab,  or  the  tierce  Afghan 
of  Itohilcund ;  and  the  juiticnt  weaver  of  Dacca  is 
wholly  unlike  the  high-spirited  Rajput  of  Central 
India.  The  Sikh  is  a  born  soldier,  who  despises  the 
Hindu,  and  hates  the  Mussulman.  He  cares  nothing 
for  caste,  and  is  brave,  faithful,  and  independent 
The  Mohammedans  of  I.  are  degenerate  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  and  their  religion  is  n  Btrango 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  with  tho 
idolatry  of  Asia.  The  ttlwriginal  trilies  number 
about  '20,000,000,  and  exist  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  in  jungles,  or  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Santals,  Gonds  or 
Khonds,  Koles,  Bengies.  Domes,  and  Bhftte.  The 
two  niost  important  are  the  Bheels,  who  are  found 
in  Caudeish,  aud  the  Khonds  and  Koles,  who  inhabit 
Oriasa.  The  former  were  wont  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  used  to  burst  out  of  their  jungles  like  tigers, 
committing  the  most  frightful  excesses ;  but  in 
182«r>,  after  various  methods  of  subduing  them  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  was  resolved  to  tempt  them  into  military 
service,  A  Bheel  corps  was  raised,  into  which 
nil  the  wilder  spirits  were  drafted,  and  the  result 
has  boon  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  jieople. 
Roads  have  now  been  made  through  their  country, 
and  property  is  quite  safe.  The  Khonds  and 
Koles,  however,  are  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
race,  since  they  have  preserved  more  completely 
what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  primitive  religion 
of  Hindustan.  Forced  into  the  jungles  and  moun- 
tains of  Central  I.  by  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  north-west,  they  havo 
preserved  (in  part  at  least),  in  their  almost  inacces- 
sible retreats,  the  grim  religion  that  prevailed  in 
the  peninsula  before  Brahmanism  was  heard  of. 
That  religion  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  Devil- 
worship.  The  Khonds  sacrifice  only  to  malignant 
deities,  such  as  Siva  the  Destroyer,  the  goddess 
Kali,  and  the  God  of  the  Earth,  whom  they  Btek  to 
propitiate  by  human  sacrifice,  principally  of  children, 
who,  however,  are  not  token  from  their  own  race, 
but  kidnapped  from  neighbouring  tribes.  Efforts 
have  been  mode  by  the  British  government  to 
suppress  this  horrid  practice,  but  it  still  exists. 
Ae  Parseos,  a  mercantile  and  educated  class. 
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wated  at  Bombay,  and  along  the  Treat  coast  of  I., 
are  the  descendant*  of  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia  (see  Parsees).  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  pop-ilution  of  I.  approaches  200,000,000  people, 
'  It  mar  be  assumed,'  says  Mr  Montgomery  Martin, 
*  that  out  of  the  alleged  200,000,000;  20,000.000  are 
of  the  al>original  class,  slaves,  pariahs,  or  devoid 
of  caste ;  the  Mohammedans  may  number  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,0(10;  the  Sikhs  (on  or  near 
the  Sntlej)  about  2,000,000  ;  the  Jains,  about 
N  10,000 ;  sundry  others,  hill-tribes,  &c,  perhaj* 
8,000,000 ;  and  the  remaining  150,000,000,  Hindus 
of  the  Brahmanical  creed.' 

Religion.—  Several  of  the  forms  of  religion  preva- 
lent among  the  natives  of  I.  are  treated  of  apart  (see 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Parsers)  ;  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  is  that  variety  of  creeds  which 
is  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources,  ami  known  as  the 
Hindu  religion,  or  Hinduism.  The  term  Hinduism, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  restricted  to  those 
forms  of  the  Brahmanic  religion  which  are  in  exist- 
ence now ;  we  have  to  look  upon  it  as  comprising 
all  the  phases  of  this  creed  np  to  its  earliest  period. 

We  may  divide  Hinduism  mto  three  great  periods, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  call  the  Vetlic, 
Epic,  ami  Pur&rue  periods,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  U  derived  from  the  sacred  books  called  the 
Veda  ;  of  the  second,  from  the  epic  jKicm  called  the 
R&ni&wna,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  epos, 
the  Mutidkhdmla  ;  while  the  chief  source  of  our 
information  relative  to  the  last  ]>criod  is  that  class 
of  mythological  works  known  under  the  uame  of 
PnrAmiA  and  Tnntms.  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard 
the  reader  against  attempting  to  connect  dates  with 
the  earlier  of  those  )>criods.  It  has  not  been  uncom- 
mon for  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign  thousands 
of  years  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  starting- 
points  of  various  phases  of  Hindu  antiquity  ;  others, 
wore  cautious,  marked  tho  l>cginniiigs  of  certain 
divisions  of  Vedic  works  with  PJ00,  1000,  800.  and 
600  years  B.C.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Hindu 
literature  itself  is  almost  without  known  dates, 
owing  either  to  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
Hindu  mind,  or  to  the  convulsions  of  Indian  history, 
the  present  condition  of  Sanscrit  philology  does 
not  afford  the  scholar  the  requisite  resources  for 
eml»arking  with  any  chance  of  success  in  such 
chronological  speculations.  This  question  of  Hindu 
chroiiolo<_!y  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in 
the  article  Veda,  la  the  meantime,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  assumption  which  in  the  actual  condition 
of  Sanscrit  philology  it  is  permitted  to  make  is, 
that  the  latest  writings  of  the  Vedie  class  are  not 


recent  than  the  2d  c.  Wore  Christ.  A  like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  tho  two 
great  epic  |>ociua  of  I.  were  comjtosed,  although  there 
is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  that 
period  did  not  reach  lieyond  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Puranic  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corres- 
ponding with  part  of  our  medieval  history. 

If  the  Rig-  Veda— tho  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  and 
probably  the  oldest  literary  document  in  existence 
— coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Hindu  civilisa- 
tion, the  popular  creed  of  the  Hindus,  as  depicted 
in  some  of  its  hymns,  would  reveal  not  only  the 
original  creed  of  this  nation,  but  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  original  creed  of  humanity  itselL 
Unhappily,  however,  the  imagination,  indulging 
in  such  an  hypothesis,  would  have  as  little  foun- 
dation to  work  on  as  that  which  would  fix  the 
chronological  jmsition  of  this  Veda.  The  Hindus, 
as  depicted  in  these  hymns,  are  far  removed  from 
the  starting-point  of  human  society;  nay,  they 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already 
civilised  communities  experienced  in  arts,  defending 


their  homes  and  property  in  organised  warfare, 
acquainted  even  with  many  vices  which  only  occur 
in  an  advanced  condition  of  artificial  life.  See 
.  Veda.  Yet  in  examining  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Big- Veda  hymns,  it 
cannot  l>e  denied  that  they  are  neither  ideas  engen- 
,  dered  by  an  imagination  artificially  influenced,  nor 
such  as  have  made  a  compromise  with  philosophy. 
The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  essentially  engrossed 
by  the  might  of  the  elements.  The  iK.wers  which 
turn  his  awe  into  pious  subjection  and  veneration 
sn—Agni,  the  tire  of  tho  sun  and  lightuing ;  ludra, 
the  bright,  cloudless  firmament ;  the  Afarut*,  or 
winds  (see  MakUT)  ;  S&rya,  the  sun  (see  Si  hva)  ; 
U*ha*,  the  dawn  (see  Usb as)  ;  and  various  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  aud  nature 
in  general.  He  invokes  them,  not  as  representative! 
of  a  superior  being,  before  whom  the  human  soul 
professes  its  humility  ;  not  as  superior  beings 
selves,  which  may  reveal  to  his  searching  mi 
the  mysteries  of  creation  or  eternity,  but  because 
he  wants  their  assistance  against  enemies  -  because 
he  wishes  to  obtain  from  them  rain,  food,  cattle, 
healtli,  and  other  worldly  goods.  He  complains  to 
them  of  his  troubles,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  they  iierfonncd  of  yore,  to  coax 
them,  as  it  were,  into  acquiescence  and  friendly 
help.  '  We  proclaim  eagerly.  Ma  ruts,  your  ancient 
greatness,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt 
apjKjaranee,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of) 
the  showerer  of  benefits;'  or:  'Offer  your  nutritious 
viands  to  the  great  hero  (Indra),  who  is  pleased 
by  praise,  ami  to  \'i*hnn  (one  of  the  forms  of  the 
sun),  the  two  invincible  deities  who  ride  upon  the 
radiant  summit  of  the  clouds  as  upon  a  well-trained 
steed.  Indra  and  Vishnu,  the  devout  worshipper 
glorities  the  radiant  approach  of  you  two  who  are 
the  granters  of  desires,  and  who  ttestow  u|K>n  the 
mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediately  receivable 
(reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that  tire  which 
i  is  the  scatterr-r  (of  desired  blessings).'  Such  is  the 
i  strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  addresses 
I  his  gods.  He  seeks  them,  noj  for  bis  spiritual,  but 
I  for  his  material  welfare.  Ethical  considerations  are 
|  therefore  foreign  to  these  instinctive  outbursts  of 
I  the  pious  mind.  Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  are  often 
|  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  because  they 
destroy  sinners  and  evil-doers ;  but  one  would  err 
iu  associating  with  these  words  our  notions  of  sin 
or  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary  deities, 
I  or  who  docs  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is 
the  foe,  the  robber,  the  demon— in  short,  the 
borderer  infesting  the  territory  of  the  '  pious '  man, 
who.  in  his  turn,  injures  and  kills,  but,  in  adoring 
Agni,  Iudra,  and  their  kiu,  is  satisfied  that  h«>  can 
commit  no  cvd  act  Yet  we  should  be  likewise 
wrong  did  we  judge  of  those  acts  of  retaliation  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  ethical  laws.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  reflecting  unfavourably  on  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  the  feature*  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  these  hymns,  they 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  liespeak  the  union  and 
brotherhood  which  existed  amongst  its  members; 
and  the  absence,  in  general,  of  hymns  which  ap)H-al 
to  the  gods  for  the  suppression  of  internal  dissen- 
sions or  public  vices,  bears,  apparently,  testimony 
to  the  good  moral  condition  of  the  people  whe 
wants  are  recorded  in  those  songs. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  worship  of 
tary  beings  like  those  we  have  mention 
originally  a  simple  and  harmless  one.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Rig -Veda  hymns  know  at 
but  one  sort  of  offering  made  to  these  gods ;  it 
consists  of  the  juke  of  the  Soma  or  moon-plant. 
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which,  expressed  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarating 
and  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  prols- 
ably,  was  deemed  to  invigorate  the  gods,  and  to 
increase  their  beneficial  potency.  It  was  presented 
to  them  in  ladles,  or  sprinkled  on  the  aacred  Kuaa 
grass.  Clarified  butter,  too,  poured  on  fire,  is  men- 
tioned in  several  hymns  as  an  oblation  agreeable  to 
the  gods  ;  and  it  may  have  belonged  to  this,  as  we 
hold,  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedic  worship. 

There  is  a  class  of  hymns,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  Rig -Veda  which  depart  already  materially  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  conceptions  we  are  referring 
to.  In  these,  which  wc  conceive  to  be  of  another 
order,  this  instinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes 
room  for  the  language  of  speculation  ;  the  allegories 
of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting 
mind ;  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more 
keenly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe  the 
>pular  mind  becomes  enlarged.  Thus,  the  objects 
>y  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deities  are  pro- 
pitiated, become  gods  themselves ;  Soma,  especially, 
the  moon-nlant  and  its  juice,  is  invoked  as  the 
bestower  of  all  worldly  boons.  The  animal  sacrifice 
—the  properties  of  which  seem  to  be  more  mysterious 
than  the  offerings  of  Soma,  or  of  clarified  butter— is 
added  to  the  original  rite*.  We  will  quote  a  few 
verses  from  the  second  book  of  the  Rig-Veda,  which 
may  illustrate  the  easential  difference  between  this 
order  of  hymns  and  those  we  alluded  to  before.  It 
is  the  horse  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  invoked  by  the 
worshipper,  and  its  properties  are  praised  in  the 
following  strain  : 

♦Thy  great  birth,  O  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified; 
whether  first  springing  from  the  firmament  or  from 
the  water,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  neighed,  for 
thou  hast  the  wings  of  the  falcon  and  the  limbs  of 
the  deer.  Trita  harnessed  the  horse  which  was 
given  by  Yama,  Indra  first  mounted  him,  and 
Oandharba  seized  his  rein*.  Vasus,  you  fabricated 
the  horse  from  the  sun.  Thou,  horse,  art  Yama: 
thou  art  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita  by  a  mysterious  act : 
thou  art  associated  with  Soma.  The  sage*  have 
■aid  there  are  three  binding"  of  thee  in  heaven,'  &c  : 
Mystical  language  like  this  doubtless  betrays  the 
aberration  of  the  religious  instinct  of  a  nation  ;  but 
it  also  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  pious  mind  of  the 
Hindus  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  adoration 
of  the  elementary  or  natural  powers ;  it  shews  that 
religion  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  creation.  This  longing  we  find,  then,  expressed 
in  other  hymns,  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  philosophical  crttd  of  tfte  Vttitc  prrintL  The 
following  few  verse*  may  tend  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  this  third  class  of  hymns,  as  they  occur 
in  the  oldest  Veda :  '  I  have  beheld  the  Lord  of 
Men,'  one  poet  sings,  '  with  seven  sons  [L  c,  the 
■even  solar  rays],  of  which  delightful  and  bene- 
volent (deity),  who  is  the  object  of  our  invocation, 
there  is  an  all-pervading  middle  brother,  and  a 
thin!  brother  [i.e.,  Vsyu  and  Agni,  the  younger 
brothers  of  Aditya,  tho  sun],  well  fed  with  (obla- 
tions of)  clarified  butter.  They  yoke  the  seven 
(horses)  to  the  one- wheeled  car  [i.e.,  the  orb  of  the 
sun,  or  time,  or  a  year| ;  one  horse  (i.  c.,  the  aim], 
named  seven,  bears  it  along  :  the  three-axled  wheel 
[i,  e.,  the  day  with  its  three  divisions,  or  the  year 
with  three  seasons — hot,  wet,  and  cold ;  or  time — 
past,  present,  and  future]  is  undecaying,  never 
looscneil,  and  in  it  all  these  regions  of  the  universe 

•bide  Who  has  seen  the  primeval  (Being) 

at  the  time  of  his  being  bom?  What  is  that 
endowed  with  substance  which  the  unsutwtantial 
sustains  ?  From  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood, 
but  where  is  the  soul?  Who  may  repair  to  the 
soul  to  ask  this  ?  Immature  (in  understanding), 
undiscerning  in  mind,  I  inquire  of  those  things 


which  are  hidden,  (even)  from  the  gods,  (what  are) 
the  seven  threads  which  the  sage*  have  spread  to 
envelop  the  sun  in  whom  all  abide?'  Another  poet 
kings :  'Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non -entity ; 
no  world,  or  sky,  or  anght  above  it  ;  nothing 
anywhere  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 
or  involved ;  nor  water  deep  or  dangerous.  Death 
was  not,  nor  was  there  immortality,  nor  distinction 
of  day  or  night.  But  Tiiat  breathed  without 
afHation,  single  with  her  {Siccilhd)  who  is  within 
him.     Other  than  him,  nothing  existed  (which) 

since  (has)  been  Who  knows  exactly,  and 

who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence  and  why 
this  creation  took  place?  The  gods  are  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  this  world,  then  who  can 
know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this  varied 
world  arose,  or  whether  it  uphold  itself  or  not? 
He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler  of  this 
universe,  does  indeed  know ;  but  not  another  one 
can  possess  this  knowledge.' 

As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passages  like 
these  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus, 
Hinduism  must  have  ceased  to  l>e  the  pure  worship 
of  the  elementary  powers.  Henceforward,  there- 
fore, wo  sec  it  either  struggling  to  reconcUe  the 
latter  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme  W'ing,  or  to 
emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  creation 
from  tho  elementary  religion  recorded  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  Vedic  poetry.  The  first  of  these  efforts 
is  principally  shewn  in  that  portion  of  the  Vedas 
called  lirdiimana  (see  Vn>A),  the  second  in  the 
writings  termed  Ujxinithad  (see  Ufanisuap).  In 
the  lirdhmanitt—tk  word  of  the  neuter  gentler,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  similar  word  in  the 
masculine  gender,  denoting  the  first  Hindu  caste — 
the  mystical  allegories  which  now  and  then  appear 
iu  what  we  have  called  the  second  class  of  Vedic 
hymns,  are  not  only  devclo]>ed  to  a  consider  able 
extent,  but  gradually  brought  into  a  systematic 
form.  Epithets  given  by  the  Kig  -  Veda  poets  to  the 
elementary  gods  are  spun  out  into  legends,  assuming 
the  shape  of  historical  narratives.  The  simple  and 
primitive  worship  mentioned  in  the  hymns  becomes 
highly  complex  and  artificial.  A  jwiidcrous  ritual, 
founded  on  those  legends,  and  supported  by  a  far 
more  advanced  condition  of  society,  is  brought  into 
a  regular  system,  which  requires  a  social  claaa 
of  priests  to  lie  kept  in  a  proper  working  order. 
Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  seem  to  belong  already 
to  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  the  Biahmana 
worship,  for  in  the  second  book  of  the  Big -Veda 
several  such  priests  are  enumerated  in  reference 
to  the  adoration  of  Agni,  tho  god  of  tire ;  but 
the  full  contingent  of  sixteen  priests,  such  as  is 
required  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  sacrifice,  does 
not  make  its  appearance  before  the  composition 
of  the  Brfthmanas  and  later  Vedas.  Yet,  however 
wild  many  of  these  legends  are,  however  distant 
they  become  from  the  instinctive  veneration  of  the 
elementary  powers  of  nature,  and  however  much 
this  ritual  betrays  the  gradual  development  of  the 
institution  of  castes  -  unknown  to  tho  hymns  of  the 
ltig- Veda— there  are  still  two  features  in  them,  which 
mark  a  progress  of  the  religious  mind  of  ancient 
India.  \\  hile  the  poets  of  tho  Rig  -  Veda  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  glorifying  the  rwiWe  manifestations 
of  the  elementary  gods— in  the  Brfthmanas,  their 
ethical  qualities  are  put  forward  for  imitation  and 
praise.  Truth  aud  untruth,  right  and  wrong— in 
the  moral  sense  which  these  words  imply-  are  not 
seldom  emphasised  in  the  description  of  the  battles 
fought  between  gods  and  demons ;  and  several  rites 
themselves  arc  described  as  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  these  and  similar  qualities  of  the  good  and 
evil  beings,  worshipped  or  abhorred.  A  second 
feature  is  the  tendency,  in  these  Brahmanas,  of 
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determining  the  rank  of  the  gods,  ami  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  giving  prominence  to  one  special  god 
amongst  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedic  jiootry, 
though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the  poets 
to  ltest'iw  more  praise,  for  instance,  ou  Indra  and 
Agni,  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention, 
on  their  part,  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme 
rank.  Thus,  in  some  lMhman.ns.  Indra,  the  god  of 
the  firmament,  is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a 
ruler  of  the  gods  ;  in  other?,  the  mn  receives  the 
attributes  of  sujieriority.  This  is  no  real  solution 
of  the  momentous  problem  hinted  at  in  BUeh  Vedic 
hymns  as  we  quoted  Udore,  hut  it  is  a  semblance 
of  it  There  the  jsiet  asks  'whence  this  varied 
world  arose ' — here  the  priest  answers  that 4  one  god 
is  more  elevate*!  than  the  rest ; '  and  be  is  satisfied 
with  regulating  the  detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal 
saerifi.e,  according  to  the  rank  which  he  assigns  to 
his  deities. 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question  is  attempted, 
however,  by  the  theologians  who  explained  the 
'mysterious  doctrine,'  held  in  the  utmost  reverence 
by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known 
under  the  name  of  CjHinidiad*.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  state  that  the  object  of  these  important 
works  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  and  ita  relation 
to  the  human  soul.  In  the  I'panishads.  Agni,  Indra, 
Vayu,  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymn'', 
become  symbols  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  absolute  Iveing, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  it»-H  in  its 
worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul :  its  ultimate 
destination  is  that  of  becoming  re- united  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end 
is  not  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the 
comprehension  of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great 
soul.  The  doctrine  which  nt  a  later  period  became 
the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  the  educated --the 
doctrine  that  the  supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter) 
Brahman,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world  has 
a  claim  to  notice  only  in  so  far  as  it  emanated  from 
this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these 
Upanishads,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and 
allegorical  style  which  characterises  the  Rr&hmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas.  The  {'nnn\*}>ad»  liecame  thu* 
thr  kuriii  of  thf  rulltihtrnfd  faith  of  India.  They  are 
not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain  all 
the  germs  whence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  arose ;  and  like  the  latter,  while  reveal- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  reach  the 
comprehension  of  one  snpreme  Wing,  they  advance 
sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in  such  a 
being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the 
inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  its 
essence.  For  the  different  periods  which  must  be 
distinguished  in  the  composition  of  these  works, 
and  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  general 
ideas  briefly  adverted  to  here,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  VrAMSHAn. 

The  Kpic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a 
similar  development  of  the  same  two  creeds,  the 
general  features  of  which  we  have  now  traced  in 
the  Vedic  writings.  The  popular  creed  strives  to 
find  a  centre  round  which  to  group  its  imaginary 
gods,  whereas  the  philosophical  creed  finds  its 
expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  Sthikkya, 
_Atyd',»i,  and  I'edAitla  systems  of  philosophy.  In 
the  former,  we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are 
rising  to  the  highest  rank,  Vishnu  and  Siva  ;  for  as 
to  Brahma  (the  masculine  form  of  Brahman),  though 
he  was  looked  upon,  now  and  then,  as  sujierior  to 
both,  he  gradually  disappears,  and  Incomes  merged 
into  the  philosophical  Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of 


the  same  word),  which  is  a  further  evolution  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  Upanishads.  In  the  MmAijnna, 
the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted  without 
dispute ;  in  the  great  epos,  the  MidnVJiAivta, 
however,  which,  unlike  the  former  epos,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  successive  ages,  there  is  an  apparent  rivalry 
between  the  claims  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  occupy 
the  highest  rank  in  the  pantheon ;  but  Sanscrit 
philology  will  first  have  to  unravel  the  chrono- 
logical ]iosition  of  the  various  portions  of  this 
work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  atnl  to  shew 
the  cradnal  additions  it  received,  before  it  will 
1>«  able  to  determine  the  successive  fonn-ition  "f 
the  legends  which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindn 
mythology.  Yet  so  much  seems  to  Im»  clear  even 
already,  that  there  is  a  predilection  during  this 
Epic  jieriod  for  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  :  and  that 
the  policy  of  incorporating  rather  than  combating 
antagonistic  creeds,  led  more  to  a  quiet  admiasion, 
than  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to  the 
highest  rank.  For  the  character  of  these  goda,  for 
the  relation  in  which  the  conception  of  these 
beings  stands  to  that  of  the  Vedic  time,  for  the  new 
ideas  which  they  impersonate  at  the  Kpic  period, 
and  for  the  group  of  mythological  Wing*  connected 
with  both  of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
respective  articles.  We  will  point,  however,  to  one 
remarkable  myth,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  altered 
position  of  the  god*  during  the  Kptc  |K-ri<><L  In  the 
Vedic  hymns,  the  immortality  of  the  gods  is  never 
matter  of  doubt;  most  of  the  elementary  be:nip 
are  invoke*!  and  dcsetilied  as  everlasting,  as  liable 
neither  to  decay  nor  death.  The  offerings  they 
receive  may  add  to  their  comfort  and  stren-jth; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  they  are  indispensable  for  their  existe  nce.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pions  sacritioer  himself  who, 
through  his  offerings,  secures  to  himself  long  life, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  hyperbolically  called,  immor- 
tality. And  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout 
the  oldest  Brflhmanas.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  work 
of  this  class,  the  tfat'ipat/ia-  BnVwuina,  and  aiore 
csfiecially  in  the  Kpic  jioems,  that  we  find  the  inferior 
gods  as  mortal  in  the  beginning,  and  as  becoming 
immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  the  S'nt.ipatha- 
liniftmana,  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  oflcml  by 
the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clarified  butter, 
or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  them  this 
immortality.  At  the  Kpic  jtenod.  Vishnu  teaches 
them  how  to  obtain  the  A  mrita,or  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction; 
and  this  epic  Amrita  itself  is  merely  a  compound, 
increased  by  imagination,  of  the  various  sul»stanres 
which  in  the  Vedic  writings  are  called  or  likened 
to  A  mrita,  i.  e.,  a  4  substance  that  frees  from  death.1 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  gods  like  these  could 
not  strike  root  in  the  religious  mind  of  the  nation. 
We  must  look  upon  them  more  as  the  gods  of  poetry 
tlian  of  real  life  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  they  enjoyed 
any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to  the  two 
priiicijial  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva, 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little 
to  the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  L'paai- 
shads;  but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross 
which  still  imparts  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of 
mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conceives  aud 
develops  the  notion,  that  the  union  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  with  the  supreme  spirit  may  l>e  aided 
by  penances,  such  as  ]M>culiar  modes  of  breathing, 
particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  ami  the  like ; 
in  sliort.  by  those  practices  which  are  systematised 
by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  m««t  remarkable  Epic 
work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  cele- 
brated jioem  Bhafiamd'jUd,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  Euroiiean  writers  as  a  pure  S&ukhya 
work,  whereas  S'ant-ara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian, 
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who  commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commen- 
tator* after  him,  have  proved  that  it  is  fonndod  ou 
the  Yog*  l>elief.  The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the 
individual  soul  with  the  supreme  soul,  wm  neces- 
sarily founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  former 
niUHt  have  become  free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its 
purity  liefore  it  can  l»e  re-merged  into  the  source 
wheuee  it  proceeded  ;  and  since  one  human  life  is 
apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to  attain 
its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded  that 
the  soul,  after  the  death  of  its  temj>orary  owner, 
hail  to  l>e  bom  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
it  had  left  undone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that 
it  must  submit  to  tlie  same  fate  until  its  task  is 
fulfilled.  Tliia  is  the  doctrine  of  inrtrmptychvsi*. 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  l>elief  in  grace,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  a  system  which  holds  the  human 
soul  to  In*  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  alwolute 
God.  The  beginning  of  this  doctrine  may  be  dis- 
covered in  some  of  the  oldest  Upnnishads,  but  its 
fantastical  development  belongs  to  the  Epic  time, 
where  it  jiervadca  the  legend*,  and  affect*  the  social 
life  of  the  nation.    See  Mktkmi\hyiko*ia 

The  Pcr»mc  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period 
of  its  decline,  so  far  as  the  jtopular  creeil  in  con- 
cerned. It*  pantheon  in  nominally  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Epic  period.  Rrahmft,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
remain  tstill  at  the  head  of  its  imaginary  gods  ;  but 
wh'-rea*  the  Epic  time  is  generally  characterised  by 
a  friendly  harmony  between  the  higher  oceupants  of 
the  divine  spheres,  the  Furanic  period  shews  dixeord 
ami  destruction  of  the  original  ideas  whence  the  Epic 
god?)  arose.  fSnihma  withdraws,  in  general,  from 
the  jwpular  adoration,  aud  leaves  Vishnu  and  Siva 
to  light  their  battles  in  tlie  minds  of  their  worship- 
pers for  the  highest  rank.  The  elementary  principle 
which  originally  inhered  in  these  deities  is  thus 
completely  lost  si^ht  of  by  the  followers  of  the 
Puranas.  The  legends  of  the  Epic  poems  relating 
to  these  gods  become  amplified  and  distorted, 
acconliug  to  the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  masses ; 
and  the  divine  element  which  still  distinguishes 
these  gods  in  the  Kamflyona  anil  Mah&hharata,  is 
now  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  worldly  con 
oems  and  intersected  with  historical  events,  dis- 
figured in  their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests. 
Of  the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely 
a  trace  is  visible  in  the  Purflnas  and  Tantraa. 
which  are  the  text-books  of  this  creed.  In  short, 
the  unbridled  imagination  which  jtcrrndes  these 
works  is  neither  pleasing  from  a  poetical,  nor  de- 
rating from  a  phdosophical  point  of  view.  Some 
Puranas,  it  is  true— for  instance,  the  lih&rjamlu  - 
make  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this  al>erratioii 
of  original  Hinduism ;  but  they  an1  a  compromise 
between  the  popular  and  the  V  edanta  creed,  m  hich 
beuceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the  educates!  and 
intelligent  They  do  not  affect  the  worship  of 
the  masses  as  practised  by  the  various  sects  ;  aud 
tins  worship  itself,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the 
worshipper*  of  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the 
adorers  of  Siva  and  his  wife  Dnrgil,  is  but  an  empty 
ceremonial,  which,  here  and  then.',  may  remind  one 
of  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but. 
as  a  whole,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Vedic  scriptures,  on  which  it  affects  to  rest.  It  is 
this  creed  which,  with  further  deteriorations,  caused 
bv  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still  the  main  religion 
of  the  masses  in  India.  The  opinion  these  entertain, 
that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  ritual,  as  well  as  by 
the  theological  portion  of  the  Vedas,  is  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  their  belief  ;  for,  as  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  disabuse  their  mind  on  this  score,  by  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language, 
and  by  enabling  them  to  read  again  their  oldest  and 

sacred  books,  it  may  bo  hoped  that  a  proper  \  100U  years. 


education  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned 
and  enlightened  natives,  will  remove  many  of  the 
existing  errors,  which,  if  they  continued,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  further  and,  ultimately,  total 
degeneration  of  the  Hindu  race. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the 
creed  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes, 
is  that  derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  Vedftnta 
philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  of  one  supreme 
being,  which  imagination  and  sjieeulation  endea- 
vour to  invest  with  all  the  perfections  eonccivnble 
by  the  human  mind,  but  the  true  nature  of  which 
is,  nevertheless,  declared  to  Lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  and  which,  on  this  ground,  is  defined  as 
not  |*«sscfcfiing  any  of  the  qualities  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity.    .See  Vkhaxta. 

Ifiwht  Stc<*.— This  designation  applies  to  the 
sects  which  arose  during  the  third  period  of  Hin- 
duism. They  suppose  that  their  worship  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  Vedas  ;  but  ite  real  oriciu  is  derived 
from  the  PunliutJi  and  7'antin*.  .See  these  articles. 
There  arc  three  chief  divisions  of  these  sects— the 
adorers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  of  the  wives  or 
female  energies  of  these  gods.  See  Vaishnavab, 
Saivas,  and  .Saktas.  Besides  these  nrc.it  sects, 
there  are  some  of  limited  extent  and  total  insignifi- 
cance, puch  as  the  worshippers  of  A'/iii,  the  god  of 
lire  ;  of  SAri/a,  the  sun-god  ;  of  1ttnir*tt,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  the  obviator  of  im]>ediinent&.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  these  and  similar  sect*,  see  the 
first  volume  of  the  Work*  of'hr  Int.- 11.  If.  Wilson, 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus. 

Lamjuagf*. — A  great  many  different  tongues  and 
dialects  are  sjxiken  in  this  vast  country.  The 
languages  sjiokeu  in  the  north  of  India,  by  the 
Hindus  proper,  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Sauscrit  (q.  v.).  The  chief  dialccte  an1  :  Hindi,  the 
principal  literary  language  of  the  n»n- Mohammedan 
IM.pulation  ;  Hindustani,  or  Unlit,  which  is  Hindi 
corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words;  Bengali ;  Punjabi;  Mahratti ;  Guieratti ;  Jfcc. 
The  languages  of  the  Deccan  have  only  a  slight 
infusion  of  Sanscrit  roots,  and  are  more  akin  to  the 
Tartar  languages  of  Central  Asia.  Tlie)'  are  called 
the  Providian  group,  and  include  Tamil,  Telngu, 
Malayaluiu,  and  C'auarese.  The  languages  of  the 
hilltril>es  or  alsu-i^ines  have  nut  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  examined,  to  Wiirrant  any  conclusions 
with  regard  to  their  affinity. 

Manufactw*  and  Arts.  In  manufactures,  the 
Hindus  attained  to  marvellous  lKTfection  at  a  very 
early  peri* si,  and  the  courts  of  imperial  Rome 
glittered  with  tho  g-.hl  anil  silver  brocades  of 
Delhi.  The  muslins  of  Dacca  were  famous  ages 
ago  throughout  the  civilised  world  In  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1802,  splendid  specimens  of 
the  gorgeous  manufactures  and  jwtieut  industry 
of  the  Hindus  were  displayed.  Textile  fabrics  ot 
inimitable  liueness  ;  taiiestry  glittering  with  gems  ; 
rich  embroideries  and  brocades  ;  carpets  wonderful 
for  their  exquisite  harmony  of  colour;  silver  tligrec- 
work,  fine  and  delicate  as  lace  ;  enamel  of  the  most 
brilliant  hue;  inlaid  wares  that  require  high  magni- 
fying power  to  reveal  their  minuteness  ;  cups  and 
goblets  of  chaste  desitm ;  furniture  most  elal»or- 
ately  carved;  swonls  of  curious  form  and  excellent 
temper,  are  amongst  the  objects  that  prove  the 
perfection  of  the  art-industry  of  India.  All  these 
are  produced  with  the  rudest  tttobt,  and  without 
any  factories,  in  the  Eurois-un  tense  cf  the  won!. 
The  Hindu,  though  cx<vs*ively  dexterous,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ingenuity.    Arts  and  manufactures  have 
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ouscquctitly  made  no  progress  in  I.  for  the 
IH)U  years.    The  system  of  caste  has  led  to 
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regular  hereditary  transmission  of  professions  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  traditions  of  each 
craft  have  thus  Wen  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  as  we  at  present  find  them  in  practice. 

In  Agriculture,  the  Hindus  evince  considerable 
skill,  and  though  their  system  is  in  many  respects 
rude,  it  ap|K-ars  well  suited  to  the  country.  They 
have  practised  it  from  very  remote  times,  for  even 
during  the  Vedic  period  they  cultivated  n'ehU,  ami 
removed  the  produce  in  carta.  The  native  farmers 
alternate  the  pulses  with  the  cereal*,  and  l>r  ltoyle 
is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  derived  from  India.  The  Hindu  farmer 
understands  extremely  well  how  to  maintain  the 
producing  power  of  his  land. 

Ardtitectiirt.    See  Ixdiax  Architk<tuke. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy,  literature, 
&c  of  L,  see  Sanscrit  Literature,  MImass.I, 
Nvaya,  Sankhya,  Vedanta. 

Hutory.    See  following  article. 

INDIA,  British,  includes  not  only  almost  the 
whole  of  the  country  described  in  the  preceding 


Article,  but  also  several  province*  on  the  < 
of  the  Buy  of  Bengal  It  extends  from  the  clomny 
passes  and  cyclopcan  gates  that  shut  in  Hmiiusua 
on  the  north  and  north-east  to  ('ape  Coroorin.  :ibout 
18110  miles  ;  and  from  Kurracbi  in  Sin<le  to  Kanirfa 
in  Pegu,  about  190)  miles.  Its  area  is  fully  l,5DO.i)00 
square  miles,  with  a  land  boundary  of  aliout  4500 
miles,  and  a  coast-line  of  almost  equal  extent. 

For  administrative  purpose*,  the  various  countries 
and  provinces  of  British  India  arc  grouped  into 
several  h»cal  governments,  under  governors,  lieu- 
tenant-governors,  and  commissioners,  all  of  whoa 
are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
governor-general  There  are  at  the  present  time 
three  presidencies  —Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bomlay ; 
four  lieutenant-governorships— the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, the  Punjab.  Oude,  and  British  Bunnah; 
and  besides  these,  Nagpur  or  Berar,  together  with 
Saugor  aud  the  Nerbudda  territories,  form  a  central 
province  governed  by  a  commissioner.  The  follow- 
ing table,  abridged  from 
British  India,  shews  the 


state  op  nRrrtsH  ixdia  in  the  tear  1859  1S00. 
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Government^  (.'iril  and  Military.—  The  act  for  the 
better  government  of  India  (21  and  2*2  Vict  c.  106) 
received  the  royal  assent  August  2,  18.78;  and  on 
the  1st  of  Novemlier  in  the  same  year,  a  royal 


proclamation  signified  to  the 


of  I.  that  the 


hundred  years'  reign-  the  mysterious  '  raj ' — of  the 
East  India  ComiKiuy  had  terminated,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  henceforth  to  lie  Empress  of 
Hindustan,  governing  by  her  vioe-regeut  the  terri- 
tories lately  ruled  hy  the  great  Company.  Ths 
anomalous  double  government  of  I.  by  a  court  of  East 
India  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Control,  cotu|«iwed  of 
Queen's  ministers,  having  ceased,  it  wiU  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  rcsjiccting  its  organis- 
ation. The  following  sketch  of  the  government  of 
L,  as  at  present  constituted,  its  finance,  moral  and 
material  progress,  and  present  condition,  ij  derived 
chiefly  from  Montgomery  Martin's  Pro-jrett  and 
Present  Stale  of  llrxlitli  Imtia  (1862). 

The.  Home  Government  for  L  is  vested  in  m 
secretary  of  state  (salary,  a'.*.mni  and  a  council  of 
fifteen  members  (salary  of  each,  £1JUU).  The 
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/,  who  is  independent  of  the  council,  is  ! 
assisted  by  an  Under-Secretary  (salary,  £2000),  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  both  lose  office  with 
the  cabinet,  of  which  the  secretary  of  state  is  a 
member.  There  are,  besides,  a  ]»ermanent  under- 
secretary  and  an  assistant-secretary  (salary,  £1500). 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  home  establishment, 
including  salaries  to  subordinates,  is  about  £150,000. 

The  Local  and  Executive  Government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor-general  or  viceroy,  governors, 
lieutenant  -  governors,  aud  commissioners.  The 
governor- general,  who  holds  an  office  the  highest 
tilled  by  an  uncrowned  head,  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  for  a  term  of  alwut  six  years,  with  a  salary 
of  £25,000  per  annum,  independently  of  a  palace 
and  establishment  at  Calcutta,  and  a  country 
residence  at  Barrackpur.  lie  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  live  ordinary  members,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  his  ministers.  Three  of  these  arc 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  from 
servant*  of  the  Crown  or  Comjwiny  of  ten  years'  j 
standing,  and  the  remaining  two  by  her  Majesty's 
Warrant.  The  commander-in-chief  may  be  consti- 
tuted an  extraordinary  member  of  council  by  the ! 
secretary  of  state.  There  is,  besides,  a  financial 
member  of  the  supreme  government,  a  kind  of 
chancellor  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  The  execu-  j 
tire  council  Incomes  a  legislative  council  by  the  I 
addition  of  from  six  to  twelve  members,  one  half 
of  whom  must  be  non-official,  nominated  for  two  | 
years  by  the  governor- general.  The  new  legislative 
council  assembled  in  January  1862,  and  included 
fire  non-official  European  gentlemen  and  three 
natives  of  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  may  also 
appoint  each  a  legislative  council  of  from  four  to 
eight  members.  Legislative  councils  met  at  both 
these  presidencies  in  January  1802.  The  assent  of 
Um»  governor-general  is  required  to  render  valid  the 
measures  passed  by  the  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  council,  and  they  are  further  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  The  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  who  rules  40,000,000  of  people,  is  also 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  four 
official,  four  non-official,  and  three  native  members ; 
and  similar  councils  will  shortly  be  organised  in  the 
North-west  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  probably  in 
Oude.  A  more  generous  policy  towards  the  natives 
of  I.  than  has  hitherto  been  our  custom  has  already 
been  partially  adopted  with  marked  success,  and 
its  gradual  extension,  while  securing  their  fidelity 
to  the  British  crown,  will  offer  to  native  talent  an 
honourable  employment  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs,  a  vocation  open  to  the  Hindu  aristocracy 
even  under  the  rule  of  the  Mogul. 

The  Administration  of  the  A alive  States  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  an  hereditary  and  despotic  prince 


candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  instituted 
for  the  puqiose.  The  successful  administration  of 
I.  is  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  for  the  loss  of  I.,  besides  depriving  the 
educated  middle  classes  of  (treat  Britain  of  a 
fine  field  for  their  energies  and  talents,  would 
involve  the  loss  of  the  debt  of  I.,  which  amounts 
to  £120,000,000,  besides  £50,000,000  invested  in 
Indian  railways,  both  sums  derived  chiefly  from 
British  capitalists.  £20,000,000  mure  are  embarked 
in  banks  and  joint-stock  mercantile  associations. 

The  l/ncovenanted  Civil  Service,  ap|*ointments  to 
which  are  made  by  the  authorities  in  I.,  is  com- 
posed of  Europeans,  Eurasians  (the  class  sprung 
from  native  mothers  by  Eurotiean  fathers),  and 
natives,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £12  to  £3000 
per  annum.  Candidates  are  not  subjected  to  the 
examinations  through  which  those  who  enter  the 
Covenanted  branch  must  pass.  In  the  year  1861, 
the  service  included  0212  nicmljvra,  of  whom  .1984 
were  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  2228  native* 
of  India. 

Military  Force. — The  Indian  military  service, 
like  the  civil  service,  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganisation,  consequent  on  the  great  mutiny,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  country  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  In  1857, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  tnutiuy,  the  Indian  Army 
(q.  v.)  consisted  of  about  277,000  men,  of  whom 
45,000  were  Europeans  and  2.12,000  natives.  During 
the  mutiny,  the  native  army  of  Bengal  was  almost 
entirely  broken  up.  Fifteen  regiments  of  regular 
native  infantry,  the  local  infantry,  the  Gurkha 
and  irregular  line  regiments,  eight  regiments  of 
irregular  cavalry,  and  the  sap]  ten*  and  miners,  were 
all  that  remained  at  the  close  of  1860  of  the  old 
native  army  of  Bengal. 

The  strength  and  cost  of  European  troops  in 
L  for  1802  were  : 

Stm*tk.  C*M. 
Ben  mil,      ....  44,916  jt4,94t>,7TO 

Madris  Ifi.KI  l.fi*7.710 

Bombay  13.se9  l.48.-.,0O0 

Total.      .       .       .       73.S88  £8.«*3.470 
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control 1  in  some  degree  by  a  British  resident. 
The  British  government  have  lately  conceded  to 
the  native  independent  princes  of  I.  the  right  of 
adoption  in  regard  to  succession  on  failure  of 
natural  heirs.  This  act  practically  reverses  the 
policy  of  annexation  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule  in  I.,  and  which  has  mainly  contributed  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  territories  of  lute 
years,  especially  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie. 

The  Covenanted  Civil  Service  is  composed  of 
Europeans  who  conduct  the  general  administration 
of  British  India.  It  includes  about  800  members, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  £.100  to  £8000  per  annum. 
The  patronage  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Services  M  as  untU  lately  a  monopoly  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  but  the  staff  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  la  now  recruited  from  the  - 
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There  are  more  than  3000 
attached  to  the  army  in  I.,  and  800  commissioned 
medical  officers.  Great  reductions  have  taken  place 
in  the  regular  native  army,  which  now  number* 
about  120,000  men. 

The  Police,  civil  and  military,  forms  an  important 
force,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  taking  the  place  of 
the  regular  army.  In  Bengal,  for  instance,  the 
military  ]>olice  includes  ten  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  700  strong ;  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
some  local  levies;  in  all,  about  10,000  men,  of 
various  races,  with  forty  European  officers.  The 
whole  police  force  of  I.  hus  lately  been  re -organised 
on  one  uniform  system,  with  a  central  organisation 
of  its  own  in  each  presidency. 

Marine  Department. — There  is  no  longer  a 
separate  Indian  navy,  but  a  PUot  Service  is  still 
maintained. 

Administration  of  Ckil  Justice.— This,  like  every- 
thing else  in  I.,  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Kudder  MofussU, 
or  cotinty  courts,  were  abolished  in  1861,  by  an  act 
of  jwrliament,  and  high  courts  of  judicature  were 
established  at  each  presidency  and  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  under  the  control  of  a  chief -justice, 
and  as  many  other  judges,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  aa 
her  Majesty  may  appoint.  '  These  high  courts  are 
to  exercise  civil,  criminal,  admiralty,  testamentary, 
intestate,  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction,  original  and 
appellate,  by  single  judges  or  by  division  courts;' 
aud  now,  for  the  tint  time,  the  verdicts  of  the 
inferior  courts  will  be  submitted  to  men  of  high 
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legal  knowledge.  In  the  three  presidential  cities, 
trial  by  jury  has  long  been  customary,  and  here 
English  lawn  are  in  force ;  but  no  code  of  civil  or 
crimiu.il  law  for  I.  generally  has  yet  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  kc — The  annexed  tabic 
shews  the  gross  revenue  from  1800  to  1860 : 
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X7..W9.337 

99,133.050  39,705,8*1 

It  will  he  seen  that  land,  opium,  and  salt  form 
the  three  principal  sources  of  revenue,  the  land-tax 
alone  producing  the  half  of  the  whole.  In  I.  the 
government  has  always  been  considered  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  and  the  actual  cultivators  pay  n 
rent  or  tax,  in  collecting  which  different  systems 
have  hitherto  lieen  followed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  known  as  the  Zemindari  Settlement, 
Ryrituxtr,  ami  Mouzawar  or  Village  Settlement.  The 
latter  is  the  oldest  and  the  simplest  system.  Each 
village  under  this  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  municipality,  and  each  was  assessed  by  the 
government  at  a  particular  sum,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  the  headman  of  the  village  was  considered 
responsible.  The  individual  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  rested  with  the  village  authorities, 
and  government,  provided  it  received  its  regular 
dues  through  the  potnil.  interfered  no  further.  The 
origin  of  the  Zemindari  and  Kyotwar  Settlements 
requires  some  explanation.  When  the  English  first 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  country,  they 
found  that  the  practice  of  native  sovereigns,  their 
predecessors,  had  been  to  farm  out  the  land  revenues 
of  the  country  to  the  nobles  of  the  court,  or  to 
wealthy  bankers,  who  annually  paid  a  fixed  amount 
into  the  royal  treasury,  and  collected  the  government 
dues  on  their  own  behalf,  from  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  These  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
termed  Zemindars.  The  question  for  the  English 
rulers  arose,  whether  or  not  they  wore,  to  consider 
these  men  as  proprietors.  In  Bengal,  they  were 
■o  recognised,  and  confirmed  in  their  position,  the 
government  holding  them  resjwnsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  on  their  estates,  and  regarding  the 
cultivators  on  the  farms  as  their  tenants.  This  was 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Zemindari  .Settlement.  In  Madras 
and  liombay,  the  precisely  opposite  course  was 
pursued.    The  claims  of  the  middlemen,  or  farmers 

*  Including  the  North-weit  Provinces,  the  1'unjnb,  sod  tho 
territories  under  British  control. 
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of  the  revenue,  to  enjoy  any  proprietary  rights 
totally  ignored  ;  and  under  Sir  Thomas*  Monro,  the 
ryotwar  system  was  introduced,  by  which  govern- 
ment makes  a  separate  settlement  with  each  indi- 
vidual cultivator  or  ryot,  who  is  recognised  as  the 
virtual  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  tenant  direct  under 
government,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  land-tax  annually 
charged  on  his  estate  or  farm.  A  complete  land 
Burvey  by  government  officials  is  at  present  in  pro- 
gress in  India,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  is 
proposed  in  future  to  settle  the  land-tax  uniformly 
on  a  permanent  basis.  A  most  important  recent 
measure  sanctions  the  sale  in  fee  simple  of  waste 
lands  in  certain  districts,  as  well  as  lands  for  building 
purposes. 

Opium  (q.  v.)  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
sometimes  amounting  to  50,000  chests  a  year,  but 
this  is  a  constantly  fluctuating  source  of  revenue. 
Salt,  as  an  article  in  very  general  use,  forma  a 
convenient  and  productive  item  of  taxation.  A 
property-tax  of  3  per  cent,  (which  is  now  under 
revision)  was  levied  on  31st  July  1S60,  and  a 
Iiersonal  tax  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  on  every 
one  engaged  in  business  in  any  presidency  town. 
For  the  year  1860 — 1861,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
revenues  of  India  amounted  to  £42.903,234.  The 
total  exfienditure  of  that  year,  including  LOiaranteed 
intcn*ts  on  the  capital  of  railway  and  other  coru- 
|»aiiies,  amounted  to  £46,924,619;  shewing  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  of  414,021. 385.  (See 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  year  1860—1801.)  As  a  result  of 
recent  reforms,  and  the  finance  measures  of  Mr 
Wilson  and  his  successor,  Mr  Laing,  the  deficit  has 
been  changed  into  a  surplus,  in  the  year  1862 — 
1863,  of  £1,428,623,  and  the  expenditure  in  I.  is 
reduced  to  £,$5,905,521.  In  1860  the  debt  of  I. 
was  £98,107,460  viz.,  in  I.,  £71,969,460  ,  and 
in  England,  £26,138,000.  The  cost  of  the  great 
mutiny,  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  18511—1860, 
including  losses,  destruction  of  public  buildings, 
and  probable  amount  of  compensation  to  sufferers, 
is  estimated  at  about  £29,000,000  sterling. 

Currency.— In  British  I.,  accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pie — 16  annas  going  to  the  rupee, 
and  12  pie  to  the  anna.  The  coins  are  rupees  (value 
'la.  sterling)  and  half  and  quarter  and  half-quarter 
rupees,  in  silver ;  and  in  copper,  \,  |.  },  \,  of  an 
anna  During  the  ten  years  ending  1857  -1858, 
the  mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  issued 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  nearly  £56.0)10.000 
sterling.  The  new  coinage  bears  the  imj*ress  of  the 
Queen  in  the  native  costume.  State-notes  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  were  issued  by  means  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  in  March  1862. 

Moral  and  Material  Prog re»—  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation—In Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  to  the 
Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  *»f  India,  read  in  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  November  1,  1858,  it  was 
declared,  '  tliat  none  shall  be  in  auvwise  favoured, 
none  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their 
religious  faith  and  observanci*.  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law.'  The  fullest  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is 
enjoyed  throughout  British  India.  Fanaticism  only, 
as  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  cruel  sutti,  or  offers 
human  beings  in  sacrifice,  is  curbed  by  the  ruling 
power.  There  is  no  exclusively  endowed  state- 
church,  but  government  continue  to  pay  the  state 
grants  made  to  Hindu  temples  and  to  Mohammedan 
mosques  under  the  past  rt{ii>ne,  or  <xunpromi*e 
claims  where  it  is  possible  by  a  grant  of  Laud  or 
one  money  payment.  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  (Jburch  of  Scotland  are  retained 
on  the  government  establishment  as  civil  and 
military  chaplains.   In  1814,  a 
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wu  appointed.  Bombay  and  Madras  were  after- 
wards provided  with  bishops,  and  these  sees  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  coat  of  £12,715.  The 
number  of  chaplains  is  now  129,  with  an  aggregate 
allowance  of  £95,000;  Roman  Catholic  priests 
receive  annually  more  than  £8000  for  their  services 
as  military  chaplains. 

The  educational  system  adopted  in  India  has  a 
distinct  central  organisation  in  each  presidency 
under  a  director  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by 
inspectors  of  schools,  one  to  each  of  the  circles  into 
which  the  presidency  is  divided.  A  university 
has  been  established  at  each  presidency  town ; 
and  besides  the  university,  there  are  two  grades 
of  education  in  the  secondary  or  middle  class,  and 
in  the  primary  or  popular  classes  of  schools.  In 
Bengal,  18,<X)0  scholars  attend  the  300  colleges 
and  schools  endowed  by  government  The  local 
annual  sum  expended  on  educational  purposes  is 
al»out  £100,000.  The  educational  department  of 
Madras  is  maintained  by  government  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  £50,000.  In  Bombay,  there  are  23 
English  schools,  with  3000  scholars,  ami  500  verna- 
cular schools,  with  28,000  scholars,  spread  over  the 
presidency ;  besides  colleges  at  Ahmedahad  and 
Belgnum,  and  an  engineering  school  at  Poona. 
In  the  North  west  Provinces,  10,000  government 
schools,  with  225,000  lioys,  are  in  operation,  and 
there  are  colleges  at  Agra,  Benares,  ami  other 
cities.  The  natives  manage  and  maintain  6000 
indigenous  schools,  with  65,000  boys. 

Christianity  in  India.  —  India  was  one  of  the 
earliest  fields  of  Christian  missions.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  scene  of  the  apostle  Thomas's 
labours  and  martyrdom.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not,  we  find  a  Syrian  ehuioh  planted  in  Malabar 
in  Southern  India,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  very 
early  origin.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from  the 
middle  ot  the  16th  e.  onwards,  had  a  large  success 
in  India.  To  disarm  prejudice,  they  are  said  to 
have  introduced  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
people,  not  as  foreigners,  but  as  white  Brahmaus, 
and  by  fostering  the  native  system  of  caste,  and  n 
large  amount  of  compromise  in  the  way  of  religious 
oliservances,  induced  great  numbers  to  receive  the 
outward  form  of  Christian  baptism ;  and  the  numl>er 
of  profession  Roman  Catholics  now  in  the  country 
is  considerable.  See  Xavikr,  Francis.  The  earliest 
Protestant  missionaries  in  India  uame  from  Holland 
and  Denmark.  With  the  latter  mission,  the  eminent 
Schwartz  was  connected.  England's  first  missionary 
effort  was  put  forward  by  tho  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge  Society,  which  commenced  in  the  lteginning 
of  the  18th  e.,  by  aiding  the  Danish  mission  already 
established  in  Southern  India.  Subsequently,  the 
East  India  Com|iauy  adopted  the  policy  of  excluding 
missionaries  altogether  from  their  territories ;  but 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  these 
restrictions  were  withdrawn,  a  great  work  has  been 
entered  on,  in  which  all  denominations  are  repre- 
sented. Progress,  however,  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
resolution  of  government  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  teaching  in  its  schools,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  By  Mr  Mullen's  census  of  Indian 
Missions,  taken  in  1802,  the  following  results  have 
been  ascertained,  the  nurnlxT  of  male  and  female 
pupils  in  the  schools  being  somewhat  understated  : 
European  missionaries.  4 IS ;  ordained  natives,  81; 
catcchists,  10"9 :  native  churches,  890;  native 
Christians.  118,893;  communicants,  21,252;  boy 
scholars,  54.888;  girl  scholars,  14,723. 

Mnlictil  aid  is  freely  given  to  Europeans  and 
natives  at  numerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  In 
Bengal,  government  supports  47  of  the  latter;  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  38 ;  and  in  the  Bombay 


presidency  there  are  five  civil  hospitals,  and  several 
government  dispensaries. 

The  railuxiyt  now  in  operation,  or  in  course  of 
construction,  are  the  East  Indian,  Madras,  Great 
Indian  Peninsula,  Great  Southern  of  India,  BomUay- 
Baroda  and  Central  India,  Eastern  Bengal,  Simla 
and  the  Punjab— giving,  when  completed,  a  grand 
total  of  5859  miles.  On  the  30th  June  1860,  1746 
miles  were  open  for  traffic.  Some  of  the  bridges 
and  viaducts  on  these  railways  are  amongst  tho 
finest  structures  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  weekly  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  India  by  the  overland  route  vid  Egypt) 
and  the  Red  Sea.  By  going  overland  to  Marseille, 
thence  by  steamrr  and  railway  to  Alexandria  and 
Suez,  and  thence  again  by  steamer,  the  journey  from 
Iiftndon  may  l»e  accomplished  to  Bombay  in  20-25 
days,  and  to  Madras  in  about  a  month.  Tho 
French  Mcssagerie  Imperiale  have  also  lately  estab- 
lished a  new  monthly  Bteam-  packet  service  between 
Marseille  and  India.  Auother  and  more  speedy 
route  is  proposed  vid  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Road*. — A  grand  trunk  road  extends  from  I'eaha- 
wur  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  1400  miles.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  1 1  imperial  trunk  roads  already 
formed,  or  in  conrse  of  construction,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2000  miles ;  also  1100  miles  of  imperial 
branch  roads,  and  more  than  600  miles  of  '  feeders ' 
projected.  Tramways  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways and  river-transit  are  al»>ut  to  be  formed.  A 
military  frontier- road,  380  miles  in  length,  extends 
from  the  Peyr.u  Pass  to  the  Sinde  boundary ;  and 
from  the  same  pass  rid  Bunnu  and  Buhadur  Kheyl 
to  Kohat,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  152  miles  of  lesser  military  roads.  A 
great  trunk  road  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  264 
miles,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling, 
is  in  progress,  and  will  lie  an  engineering  work  of 
no  ordinary  grandeur  and  utility.  '  It  passes,'  says 
Arnold.  4  upon  103  great  bridges,  and  459  smaller 
ones,  penetrates  the  heart  of  six  mountainous  chains, 
and  crosses  on  immense  embankments  the  mam  is 
of  two  great  rivers.'  The  mad  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  from  Kalki,  near  Umballa,  to  Simla,  and 
with  branches  to  the  hilly  stations  and  sanitaria, 
is  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

Canal*  and  Irrigation,  Rapid  communication 
and  a  fully  developed  system  of  irrigation  are  still 
the  two  great  wants  of  India.  Canals  have  been 
formed  by  the  upper  waters  of  both  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna.  See  G  anises  Canal.  The  Ganges  gives 
more  than  800  miles  of  water-course ;  the  West 
Jumna,  425;  and  the  East  Jumna,  155.  The  famous 
Bari  Doab  (.'anal,  between  the  Sutlcj  and  the  Ravi, 
Lord  D.Uhousie's  gift  to  the  Punjab,  will  altogether 
be  466  miles  long ;  the  main  line  extending  to 
247  miles,  and  the  Lahore,  Kussur,  and  Sobraou 
branches,  to  219  miles:  more  than  50  miles  are  com- 
pleted. Tile  total  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  is 
estimated  at  £1,500,000.  The  profits  on  all  works 
of  public  utility  in  I.  arc  very  large. 

TeinjrajtJtic  Communication,  which  now  extends 
over  11,000  miles,  was  stirted  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie.  It  is  probable 
that  daily  telegraphic  communication  between 
London  and  Calcutta  will  lie  shortly  established. 

Portal  Communication  extends,  in  I.,  over  43,570 
miles.  The  rate  of  jKWtage,  which,  in  the  year 
1854 — 1855,  was  reduced  to  half  an  anna,  or  three 
farthings,  for  a  single  letter,  is  lower  than  iu  any 
other  eountrv. 

The  Public  Work*  Department  undertakes  the 
construction  of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  agricultural  works,  including  irrigation 
canals,  aud  embankments,  also  roads  and  bridges. 
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In  the  year  1859— 1860,  the  expend  iture  of  this 
department  was  £12.159,020,  of  which  £7,206,999 
were  spent  on  railways,  £172,04.1  on  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  £4,780,578  on  miscellaneous  works. 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  I.  has  for  some  time 
been  in  progress,  and  has  already  extended  over 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

Com  ww.— Tho  commerce  of  L,  which  every 
year  assumes  vaster  proportions,  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  According  to  the  returns 
of  1859  —  1860,  the  imports  were:  merchandise, 
£24,265, 140;  treasure,  £  1 0,356,963 :  total,  £40,022, 1 03. 
And  tho  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  :  merchandise,  £27.900,203  ;  treasure,  £929,007  : 
total,  £28,889,210.  L  takes  more  British  goods 
and  manufactures  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  the  United  Stat**  of  America.  About 
£70,000,000  sterling  are  now  invested  in  Indian 
undertakings  of  a  public  character. 

Colonisation.—  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  wonl, 
colonisation  must  ever  be  impracticable  in  India  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  climate, 
for  the  European  race  settled  in  the  country  rapidly 
degenerates,  and  in  a  few  generations  becomes  effete, 
and  l>odily  and  mentally  enervated.  A  constant 
stream  of  British  capital,  however,  and  fresh  direct- 
ing energies  in  its  application,  is  the  great  want, 
and  what  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
development  of  its  uidimited  resources.  Indigo  and 
sugar  factories,  and  coffee  aud  tea  plantations, 
have  been  the  principal  undertakings  in  which  inde- 
pendent British  capital  and  energy  have  been 
hitherto  embarked,  and  the  results  nave  been  moat 
satisfactory.  The  failure  of  the  American  cotton 
Bupply  has  drawn  much  attention  of  late  to  India. 
Undoubtedly,  India  could  supply  Griat  Britain  with 
all  the  cotton  she  needs  ;  but  confidence  is  required 
to  engage  in  the  speculation  of  raising  it,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  demand.  However 
that  may  be,  railways,  roads,  and  canals  are  fast 
opening  up  the  country ;  civilisation  is  making  rapid 
strides,  creating  new  demands  for  trade ;  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  local  sanitary  laws  is  doing 
much  to  lessen  the  risks  of  climate.  At  the  same 
time  government,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  is 
going  the  right  way  to  establish  its  claims  in  the 
good-will  of  the  native  population,  and  thus  secure 
the  stability  of  British  administration ;  and  the 
restoration  of  Indian  finances  to  their  equilibrium 
on  the  principle  of  reduced  expenditure,  instead  of 
increased  taxation,  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
both  Europeans  and  natives.  India,  therefore,  pro- 
mises liefore  long  to  oiler  to  capital  and  energy 
one  of  tho  most  profitable  and  secure  fields  of 
investment  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colonies  or 
dependencies. 

Natural  Production*.— Cotton  is  the  most  import- 
ant product  of  Hindustan.  It  is  estimated  that, 
scattered  throughout  Hindustan,  there  are  aliout 
24,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cotton  cultivation. 
"Wool  will  probably  soon  become  a  great  Iiulian 
Staple.  The  chief  supply  is  from  the  Himalaya 
and  Afghan  regions.  Hemp  and  flax,  silk  from 
the  high  lands,  coffee,  linseed,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
are  all  valuable  productions  of  British  India.  The 
leaves  and  silver  blossom*  of  the  tea-plant  are 
beginning  to  cover  the  Himalaya  slopes  and  the 
hilly  districts  of  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab.  Great  quantities  of  rice  are  raised 
in  Southern  I.  and  British  Burmah.  The  Malalar 
district,  Martahan,  and  Tenasserim  furnish  thousands 
of  logs  of  the  best  teak  timW.  The  cinchona  or 
quinine  plant  has  lately  been  introduced  on  the 
Neilghernes  with  great  success,  the  original  plauts 
having  been  brought  over  from  Peru. 

History.— The  oldest  history  of  I.  is  entirely 


legendary  ;  it  is  shrouded  in  mythical  narratives, 
which,  though  of  the  highest  interest  from  a 
religious  and  archaeological  point  of  view,  do  not 
eolighten  us  as  te  the  dates  of  the  personages 
concerned,  nor  as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  which 
they  record.  Thus,  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties 
spoken  of  in  the  epic  poems,  the  Rdmdyana  and 
JJaJtdt'kdrata,  and  in  the  Pvrtinas,  as  well  as 
other  dynasties,  like  that  of  Pradyota,  S'isunaca, 
and  others  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  are,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  this  word.  The  first  reliable 
date  to  l>e  met  with  in  ancient  Hindu  history  is 
that  of  Chandragupta  ;  for  he  is  the  king  whom  tho 
Greek  historians  call  Sandrocottus ;  and  as  be  was 
the  ally  of  Seleucua,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
he  reigned  al»out  300  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the 
Manrya  dynasty,  which  contains  another  distin- 
guished name,  that  of  the  king  AsAka,  who  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  Buddhist  history,  and  prob- 
ably reigned  from  203  to  220  B.C.;  bnt  since  the 
history  of  this  and  other  dynasties  which  reigned 
in  different  jwuta  of  India  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  concerns  more  the  »]>ecial 
student  of  Hindu  antiquity  and  Indian  history  than 
the  general  reader,  we  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  referring  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  to 
the  admirable  work  of  Professor  Christian  I.assca, 
the  Indische  Altrrthumnkunde,  where  they  will  not 
only  find  the  richest  material  collected  in  any  one 
liook  hitherto  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  also 
learn  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
questions  of  ancient  Hindu  history  and  chronology. 

Prom  the  Mohammedan  Conquest  (1001)  to  the 
close  of  Viscount  Canning's  administration  (1802). — 
House of  Ghizni  (1001  —  1167).  The  Sultan  Mahmud, 
sovereign  of  the  small  state  of  Ghizni  (o.  v.),  was 
the  first  conqueror  who  permanently  established  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  India  In  1180,  the  Houte 
of  Ghizni  became  extinct,  and  the  Hindu  princes 
fell  one  by  one  liefore  a  succession  of  Mohammedan 
dynasties,  whose  names  and  dates  are  as  follow  : 
Shire  Kings  of  Delhi  (1206 — 128S). — One  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altmish,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1211,  added  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  Proper 
to  his  dominions,  and  in  his  reign  the  Mongol 
Genghis  Khan  devastated  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  India  In  Balm's  reign  (about  1284)  the  Mougols 
made  a  second  irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  the 
heroic  Mohammed,  who  fell  in  tho  action.  The 
KtiUiis  and  House  of  Toghlak  (1288— 1412).— In 
1290.  the  Mongols  made  their  third  and  la^t  great 
irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were  almost  anni- 
hilated by  Zafir  Khan,  whose  name  became  so 
proverbial  among  the  Mongols,  that  when  their 
horses  started,  they  would  ask  them  if  they  saw 
the  ghost  of  Zafir  Khan.  In  1397,  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  of  the  Toghlak  kings,  the  Tartar  Timor, 
or  Tamerlane,  sacked  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self  emj>eror  of  India  The  Si/uas  (1412  —  1450). 
The  House  of  Loili  (1450—1520).  To  the  kings 
of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the  Great  Mogids  or 
Hm<*e.  of  Timur  (1520-1707).  Baber,  who  had  for 
twenty  two  years  been  sovereign  of  Caliul,  invaded 
I.  for  the  fifth  time  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1525  (see  lUuKR),and  after  doing  liattle  with  J-idtan, 
Ibrahim  on  the  plain  of  Paniput,  April  1526, 
entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  and  established  himself 
as  emj>eror  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  L, 
in  right  of  his  ancestor  Timur.  He  died  in  1.130, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humayun.  The 
celebrated  Akbar  (q.  v.),  son  of  Humayun,  Itccame 
em|>eror  in  1550,  and  reigned  fur  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  His  son  ascended  the  throne  in  1605.  and  bis 
grandson,  Shah  J  eh  an,  in  1627.  In  1658,  Shnh  Jehan 
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was  imprisoned  by  his  son,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  j 
(q.  v.),  who  usurped  the  imperial  |>ower.  This  [ 
remarkable  man  raised  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  and  splendour,  and  was 
the  ablest  and  moat  powerful,  a*  well  as  the  most ; 
ambitious  and  bigoted,  of  his  race.  Tiie  death  of 
Aurungzebe  took  place  in  1707,  and  the  <U-cay  of 
the  empire,  which  had  begun  a  few  years  before 
then,  proceeded  rapidly.  '  A  succession  of  nominal 
sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence  aud  debauchery, 
sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces.'  Viceroys 
of  the  Great  Mogul  formed  their  provinces  into 
independent  states  ;  whilst  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan adventurers  carved  out  kingdoms  with 
the  sword.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul 
empire  opened  a  wide  field  for  ambition  and  enter- 
prise to  the  nations  of  Europe,  The  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  the  Portuguese,  aud  the  Dutch  had  bv 
turns  traded  with  I.  ;  aud  in  1002,  the  English 
appeared  on  the  scene.   .See  Ea.st  India  Company. 

In  1653,  Madras  was  raised  into  a  presidency, 
and  in  1668,  the  island  of  Bondiay  -which  was  the 
dowry  of  Charles  II.'*  queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine 
of  Portugal  -was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the 
Company.  The  invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir 
Shah,  in  1738,  who  sacked  Delhi,  slaughtered  its 
inhabitant*,  and  carried  away  the  Peacock  Throne, 
and  vast  treasure,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire. 

1745 — 1761. — Great  jealousy    existed  between 
the  English  and  French,  who  had  also  established 
fives  in  India.     On  the  declaration  of  war 


between  England  and  France,  hostilities  commenced 
in  the  Matlras  presidency,  nor  were  they  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The 
struggle  in  the  Carnatic  was  continued  with  ardour, 
under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
native  princes  to  sovereignty,    (  live  (q.  v.).  the  first 
and  most  famous  name  on  that  great  muster-roll  of 
British  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  have  thrown 
such  lustre  on  the  British  occupation  of  I.,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  supremacy  in  the 
East    His  memorable  defence  of  A  root  in  1751, 
and  his  subsequent  victories,  broke  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility.    The  next  memorable  event 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  on  the  | 
20th  June  1756,  by  Suraja  Dowlah,  grandson  of  j 
Ali  Verdi   Khan,   and   governor  or  subahdar  of  j 
Bengal.     The  prisoners,    146    in    number,  were 
confined  in  the  small  garrisou  prison  or  Black 
Hole,  of  whom  only  23  survived  till  the  morning. 
Clive  quickly  took   command  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  at  Madras,  recovered  Calcutta  (17571, 
and,  assisted  by  Admiral  Watson,  prosecuted  the  j 
war  with  his  usual  vigour,  till  after  a  hollow  peace 
and  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Suraja  Dowlah  was  ; 
completely  defeated  by  Clive  in  the  memorable  I 
hattle  of  Plasscy.  23d  June  1757.  Meer  Jafiir,  Suraja  j 
Dowlah's  commander-in-chief,  was  placed  on  the 
musnud  by  the  English,  who  from  this  time  ruled 
Bengal  as  well  as  Bahar  and  Orissa, 

Political  Progrest  of  Ecut  Indui  Company  (1764 
• — 1773).  —  After  the  battle  of  Buxar,  fought  in 
1 7 'VI  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  usurping  vizier  of 
Oxide,  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alum,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  power  of  the  defeated  Sujah 
Dowlah,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British.  He 
confirmed  the  Company  in  their  possessions,  ami 
granted  them  the  collectorate  or  perpetual  dficantux 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  i.2t>U.<)00  per  annum.  During  the 
subsequent  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company,  they 
repudiated  this  and  other  conditions  which  they 
had  guaranteed  to  Shah  Alum  ;  and  the  cost  to  the 
Company  of  maintaining  their  authority  and  stand- 
ing army  prevented  them  from  undertaking  public 


works  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Regulating  Act  was  passed  in  1773,  and  a 
governor-general  was  apjiointed.  In  1765,  Clive 
purged  the  Indian  govcruineut  of  oppression,  extor- 
tion, and  corruption,  and  from  that,  his  last  visit, 
dates  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

Administration  of  ir<irre»  Htutiny*  (1773—1785). 
— Warren  HastiugB  was  the  first  governor-general 
of  India.  A  new  power,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  appointed  by  the  Regulating  Act,  came 
into  operation  during  his  administration.  This 
councd  arrogated  to  itself  authority  exceedingly 
embarrassing  to  the  governor-general,  to  whom  it 
was  very  hosttfe.  Hastings  used  very  unscrupulous, 
and  at  times  very  unjustifiable  means  to  replenish 
the  East  India  Company's  exchequer,  but,  l>y  his 
energy  and  taleut,  he  averted  dangers  that  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 
The  jiowerful  Mussulman  sovereigns,  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Ni/am  of  tin*  Deccan,  assisted  by  French 
officers,  combined  with  the  Mnhrattas  against  the 
English  ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  broke  up  the  confederacy, 
and  defeated  Hyder  Ali  in  1781.  In  1782.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  deprived  of  it* 
independent  powers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was 
successful  both  in  the  conned  and  in  the  field  In 
1784.  Mr  Pitt  instituted  the  Board  of  Control. 

Marfuti  (htrnwallU  (1786 — 1793). — Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings,  was  both 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  His 
administrative  measures  were  im|K>rtant,  aud  con- 
sisted most  notably  in  fixing  the  hind- rent  through- 
out Bengal  on  that  system  of  land  tenure  known 
as  Zemindari,  aud  reforming  the  judicial  system. 
In  1790,  Lord  Com  wallis,  with  the  Nizam,  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  liajah  of  Coorg  for  allies, 
made  war  on  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  had 
invaded  Travancorc,  then  under  British  protection. 
Terms  were  dictated  to  Tipjioo  at  his  capital,  Ser- 
ingapatam,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede  half  his 
dominions  to  the  Company.—  The  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore  (1793 — 
179S),  whose  rule  was  in  no  respect  memorable. 

Marquit  WtlMry  (1798 -1805).— The  British 
empire  in  the  East,  like  that  of  Naiioleon  I.  in 
Europe,  could  only  l>e  maintained  l>y  constant 
fighting ;  it  was  the  price  jtaid  for  empire,  and  to 
stand  still  was  to  retrograde.  Tippoo  hahib  broke 
his  faith  by  intriguing  against  the  English  both 
with  the  French  and  with  native  princes :  his  bad 
faith  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.  In  May 
1799,  Seringapatam  was  captured,  and  Tippoo  slain. 
The  Hindu  ilynasty,  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali,  was 
restored,  and  the  administration  carried  on  most 
successfully  for  the  youthful  rajah  by  Colonel 
Wellealey  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington).  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Assayc,  in  1803,  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia  ;  and  the  victories  of  Lord 
Lake  in  Northern  I.  extended  very  considerably 
the  dominions  of  the  Company.  The  policy  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  was,  however,  too  aggressive  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Cornwall  is,  who  only 
returned  to  I.  to  die.  Lord  Minto  succeeded  from 
1806  to  1813. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  until  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  became  governor-general  (1813 
-—1823).  He  waged  war  against  the  Pindaria, 
who  were  entirely  suppressed.  He  had  j»revi- 
ously  defeated  the  Gurkhas ;  and  before  the  close 
of  his  brilliant  administration,  he  made  the  British 
power  supreme  in  Iudia  The  civil  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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The  next  administrations  were  those  of  Earl  1 
Amherst  and  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  tint : 
wan  signalised  by  thw  Burmese  wur,  the  secoud  by  j 
the  suppression  of  sutti  and  the  Thugs. 

Earl  of  Auckland  (1835— 1842 ).— This  governor- 
general  is  known  chiefly  by  his  unjustifiable  and  j 
disastrous  Afghan  poliey,  ending  in  the  horrible  ! 
massacre  of  British  troops  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  See 
Afghanistan. 

Earl  of  Etlaiborough  (1842  -1 S44).-  The  « army  of 
retribution'  proceeded  to  Cabul  soon  after  Lord 
Ellen  borough  took  the  reins  of  government  Cabul 
Was  sacked,  several  public  buildings  razed  to  the 
ground,  after  which  the  country  was  evacuated. 
The  conquest  of  Sinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
followed  by  its  annexation,  also  belongs  to  this 
adm  i  n  U  t  ration. 

Sir  Henry  HarJinge  (1844  1848).-Lord  Ellen- 
borough  having  been  recalled  by  the  East  India 
director*  from  alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies,  Sir 
Henry  Hardiuge  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  The 
attention  of  the  new  governor-general  was.  however, 
soon  diverted  from  works  of  j»eace,  to  do  liattlc  with 
the  bravest  people  of  India.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  our  ally,  Kunjeet  Singh,  in  1839,  the  Punjab 
had  been  in  a  state  of  disorganisation.  The  Sikhs, 
uneasy  at  onr  conquests  in  Sinde  and.Gwalior,  and 
remembering  our  discomfiture  at  Cabul  and  the 
Khyber,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  they  con- 
sidered imminent.  The  first  Sikh  war  commenced 
on  the  part  of  the  Punjabees  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  was  followed  by  the  terrible  battles 
of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  in 
which,  after  very  hard  fightiug,  tho  Sikhs  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  war  resulted  in 
a  British  resident  ami  British  troops  being  stationed 
at  Lahore,  although  the  boy-prince,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  acknowledged  as  Maharajah.  The  Cis-Sutlej 
states,  the  Jullundur  Doab,  and  the  alpine  region 
between  the  Bcas  and  the  Sutlej,  were  aunexed. 

Marqui*  of  Dalhoiuk  (1848— 1855).— The  admin- 
istration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  '  consummated 
a  policy  and  closed  a  period,1  and  the  century  of  the 
Company's  empire  has  few  so  rich  in  events,  and 
rife  with  consequences.  Beneath  his  rule,  the  terri- 
tory of  '  the  British  merchants  trailing  to  the  East 
received  its  latest  extension  ;  and  at  his  departure 
the  sun  of  their  power  verged  to  a  stormy  setting.' 
It  is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb 
public  works,  cheap  uniform  postage,  railways,  tele- 
graphs,  improvements  in  government  and  social 
progress  generally ;  a  second  Sikh  war  (ending  in 
the  crowning  victory  of  (lujerat,  21st  February 
1840),  a  second  Burman  war  (liniahed  in  1852) ;  and 
the  annexation  of  four  kingdoms,  the  ISinjab,  Pegu, 
Nagpur,  and  Oude. 

Vuicount  Canning  (1856— 1862).— When  Lord 
Canning  took  the  reins  of  government,  everything 
promised  a  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  ;  but  it 
was  only  the  treacherous  calm  -  the  hurra  cltoop, 
or  great  silence— that  precedes  the  tempest.  With 
the  early  days  of  1857  came  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  that  was  to  sweep  over  so  Urge  a  portion 
of  British  India.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
chupattees  (cakes  of  flour  and  water)  were  circulated 
mysteriously  through  the  North-west  Provinces ;  a 
proclamation,  a  kind  of  politico- religious  encyclical 
letter  from  the  Shah  in  Shah,  the  head  of  the 
faithful  in  the  East,  was  found  in  the  tent  of  the 
Shahzada  at  Mohumrah,  appealing  to  the  faithful  to 
exterminate  the  Feringhees  ;  treasonable  placards 
appeared  at  Delhi,  ami  other  suspicious  occurrences 
gave  warning  of  Mohammedan  disaffection  or  con- 
spiracy. The  Enfield  rifle  and  its  greased  cartridge 
wa«  at  this  time  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys 
without  explanation  or  precaution ;  and  General 


Anson,  the  commander-ir.-chief,  snubbed  caste,  and 
was  against  all  concession  to  the  'beastly  prejudices' 
of  the  natives.  The  tirst  actual  demonstrations  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  broke  out  at  Dumdum  (January), 
Berhampore  (26th  February),  and  Barrack  pore  (2'Jth. 
March),  where  the  native  soldiers  refused  to  touch 
the  greas<<d  cartridges  ;  but  the  grand  centre  of  the 
outbreak  was  Meerut  (32  miles  from  Delhi  I.  Here 
were  stationed  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  first 
battalion  of  Her  Majesty's  60th  Kith*,  and  other 
European  troops,  amounting  to  about  1800  men, 
besides  sappers  and  miners,  and  about  2900  native 
soldiers.  On  the  23d  April,  the  skirmisher*  of  the 
3d  Cavalry,  on  parade,  refused  to  touch  the  new 
cartridges,  although  jiermisMon  was  given  to  break 
off  the  end  with  the  fingers.  The  85  mutineers 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  various) 
terms  of  imprisonment  The  parade  when  tho 
troopers  were  ironed  was  held  on  the  9th  May, 
but  the  punishment  only  maddened  and  infuriated 
the  native  troops,  for  within  six-and-thirty  hours, 
Meerut  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  the  native  troop* 
rose,  lilierated  their  comrade*  and  the  felons  of 
the  jad,  shot  down  their  officers,  and  the  doomed 
station  was  given  up  to  conflagration  and  ma-^acre. 
The  military  authorities,  taken  by  surprise,  were 
|>aralysed.  There  was  no  leader  for  the  1800  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  until  too  late,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  put  down  the  revolt,  or  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  mutineers  to  Delhi.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut 
was  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion.  Its  prompt  suppres- 
sion would  probably  have  crushed  the  mutiny,  as 
its  mismanagement  involved  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Uvea,  ami  the  t*m{»orary 
triumph  of  the  seditious.  The  next  day,  the  llth 
of  May,  the  Meerut  mutineers  reached  Delhi.  There 
were  no  European  troops  to  oppose  them,  and  the 
city  fell  into  their  liands,  but  was  retaken  by 
General  Archdale  Wilson  the  following  September. 
At  the  end  of  June,  General  Wheeler  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Nana  Sahib  at  Caw  n  pore,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  promise  of  safe-conduct  to  Allahabad,  all  the 
men  were  immediately  massacred.  The  women  were 
butchered  on  the  15th  of  Jidy  by  order  of  the  Nana, 
wheu  he  heard  of  Havelock's  march  from  Alla- 
habad, which  began  ou  the  7th  of  the  same  mouth. 
MeanwhUe  the  mutiny  had  spread  all  through 
Oude.  The  Europeans  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
were  besieged  on  the  30th  of  June  by  an  cuonnotui 
horde  of  infuriated  mutineers.  Five  days  after- 
wards, the  commandant  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier 
Inglis,  who  bravely  held  out  till  he  was  relieved  on 
the  25th  of  September  by  the  heroic  Havelock.  The 
relieving  force,  however,  was  itself  too  small  to  raise 
the  siege ;  myriads  of  mutineers  swarmed  around 
the  Residency,  and  Havelock's  troops,  with  those 
he  had  come  to  rescue,  were  in  their  turn  besieged. 
The  final  relief  was  achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
in  (icrsou.  He  marched  from  Cawnjmre  on  the  9th 
Noveml)cr,  with  an  army  of  4200  men,  reached  the 
Alum  Bagh  (a  palace  throe  miles  from  Lucknow) 
on  tho  12th,  and  on  the  morning  <>f  the  14th 
advanced  towards  the  Residency.  After  storming 
tho  various  fortified  positions  of  the  enemy,  he 
reached  the  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  following 
day.  The  evacuation  of  the  Residency  followed, 
and  was  so  cleverly  accomplished,  that  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  women  and  children,  together 


money  ami  treasure,  were  brought  away  t 
'  a  narrow,  tortuous  lane— the  only  line  of 
open  -in  the  face  of  50,000  enemies,  without  moleeta- 
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turn.'  Lucknow  itself  was  in  the  meantime  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  but  on  the  3d 
of  March  1858,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
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to  besiege  it,  and  on  the  17th  the  city  was  again 
in  complete  possession  of  the  British.  Central 
L  was  reduced  hy  Generals  Rose,  Roberta,  and  W  hit- 
lock.  JliaDBi  w«  re  occupied  by  the  4th  of  ApriL 
The  surrender  of  Calpl  and  Gwalior  followed  ;  and 
the  rebel*  suffered  further  by  the  death  of  the 
Rauee  of  Jhansi,  the  beat  and  bravest  of  tbeir 
leader*.  Hardily,  in  Rohileund,  was  taken  in  May  ; 
and  by  June  1858,  no  city  or  fortress  of  any 
importance  remained  iu  the  haihU  of  the  mutineers. 
Chide  was  entirely  reduced  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1859.  The  able  rebel  leader,  Tantia 
Tone.-,  was  at  last  taken,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  handed.  During  the  mutiny,  valuable  assistance 
and  protection  were  received  from  wuny  native 
chiefs.  Rewards  and  honours  were  in  consequence 
bestowed  upon  Scindia,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior ; 
Holkar.  Maharajah  of  Indore  ;  on  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  many  others.  Throughout  the 
mutiny,  natives  of  I.,  princes,  servants,  and  sepoys, 
were  found  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  13th, 
48th,  and  7 1st  regiments  of  native  infantry  at 
Lueknow  remained  true  to  their  salt,  in  spite  of 
almost  irresistible  temptation  ;  while  in  the  runjab 
a  kind  of  faithful  nc|*>ys  were  formed  into  an 
irregular  corps,  called  the  Faithful  Regiment 

Many  causes  have  beeu  assigned  for  the  mutiny  of 
l8.Tr  1858.  The  circulation  of  chupattis  and  Iotas 
or  brass  vessels  of  Ganges  water;  the  proclamation 
of  the  Shah  in  Shah,  already  alluded  to,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  the  placards 
posted  in  that  city ;  the  uniformity  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  rebel  Bc|x>ys,  and  the  facts  elicited 
at  the  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  all  lead  to  the 
belief  of  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy.  The  Bengal 
army  in  its  unsound  state  was  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  political  schemers,  and  such  an 
experiment  as  that  of  the  greased  cartridges  was 
only  wanted  to  fire  the  train  of  craftily  laid  treason. 
The  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi  resulted  in  his  con- 
viction as  '  a  false  traitor  to  the  British  government, 
and  an  accessory  to  the  massacre  in  the  -talacc.'  It 
was  the  fate  of  the  last  representative  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul 
and  heir  of  the  House  of  Timur  '  to  be  transported 
across  the  seas  as  a  felon.'  Ho  was  trans|K>rted 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  queen  and  sun,  to 
Tongtt,  in  I'egu,  where  ho  died  in  1862. 

The  end  of  the  great  Coiiqiauy,  and  the  proclam- 
ation, in  I.,  of  the  sovereignty  of  (jueen  Victoria, 
on  the  1st  Novcmlwr  1858,  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  is  comjdctely  changed. 
Natives  of  the  higher  class  are  nominated  to  seats 
in  council  at  each  presidency,  and  a  native 
magistracy  has  been  established  ;  in  short,  a  new 
maxim  has  obtained  in  the  administration  of  the 
country  -  viz.,  that  'India  should  bo  ruled  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  no  imperial  necessity  can  be 
stronger  than  ira|>crial  obligations.'  For  further 
information  upon  I.,  the  following  works  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage:  The  History  of 
British  India,  by  James  Mill,  Esq.,  with  notes 
and  continuation  by  Horace  Hayroan  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Lond.  1858);  History  of  the  British 
Umpire  in  India,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
(Lond.  1861) ;  The  Indian  Empire,  by  R.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  Esq.;  The  Progress  and  Pre/tent 
State  of  British  India,  by  Montgomery  Martin 
(Lond.  1862)  :  The  History  of  the  Indian  Rtvolt, 
published  by  the  Messrs  Chambers  in  1859 ;  The 
Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cane- 
Brown,  M.A.  (Lond.  1861);  An  Account  of  the 
Mutinies  in  (hide  and  of  the  Siege  of  Ute  Lueknow 
Besi/iency,  4c,  by  Martin  Richard  Gubbins  (Lon 


of  British  India,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  (Loud. 
1862). 

INDIA,  Frknch,  comprises,  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  < 


Area  la 
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Chanthmagore, 
Karlk.il, 
Pondiclierry, 
Yanon, 
Msh*.  . 

OnthellooghlyMiver.) 
Corontundt-1  coast, 
(oromanttel  coa-t,  } 
<  Tiaaa  road.  | 
Malabar  coast.  J 
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INDIA,  PoRTtoi/KHK,  is  now  confined  to  the 
territories  indicated  iu  the  annexed  table  : 

LooUr/. 

Ana  la 

Sc|  XUn. 

Oox,  lie  . 
Da  maun. 
Oiu,  . 

Wotirrn  coaat,  . 
Cancan  rusxt,  .  1 
South  <w»»l  of  Kattvwar,  J 

1441 
C*4 

44.** 

INDIA  RUBBER.   See  CAOtrxcuorc. 

INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  styles  of  art 
which  have  existed  at  different  times  iu  India,  as  in 
other  countries,  vary  with  the  religiou  prevalent  at 
the  time.  The  earliest  faith  of  which  we  have  any 
architectural  monuments  is  that  of  Buddhism  (q.  v.). 
About  250  B.C.,  Asoka,  a  powerful  monarch,  became 
a  strenuous  supjiorter  and  propagator  of  Buddhism, 
and  to  his  zeal  we  owe  the  oldest  architectural 
remains  of  India.  From  his  time  to  the  present  day, 
the  sequence  is  unbroken,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Buddhist  architecture  can  be  most  tlistinctly  traced 
either  in  India  or  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Til>et.  The 
whole  subject  is  as  yet,  however,  but  imperfectly 
illustrated,  the  best  account  of  the  Indian  styles 
being  that  contained  in  Fergtwson's  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  and  his  other  works. 

The  Buddhist  remains  are  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Com- 
memorative monuments,  called  Topes  or  Stup;is 
(q.  v.)  ;  the  earliest  stup-is  are  single  pillars,  bearing 
evident  traces  of  a  western  origin,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  clue  to  the  history  of  Indiau  art.  2.  Temples 
(chaityas)  and  monasteries  (viharas).  Of  the  chaityas 
and  viharas,  no  built  examples  remain ;  they  are 
all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  are  no 
less  than  40  or  50  groups  of  these  monuments,  each 
group  comprising  from  10  to  100  distinct  excava- 
tions. A  few  of  these  belong  to  other  religions,  but 
the  great  majority  arc  Buddhist,  and  nearly  the 
whole  are  monasteries,  not  over  20  to  30  being 
temples.  The  oldest  are  at  Bahar  and  Cuttack  in 
Bengal  (200  B.C.),  but  they  arc  few  in  number,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  caves  being  in  the  Bombay  presidency. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
iu  which  they  are  cut,  the  eastern  caves  being  in  a 
hard  granite,  and  theise  of  the  west  !>ciug  in  a  very 
uniform  and  comparatively  soft  amygdaloid.  The 
latter  date  from  the  beginning  to  aliout  the  10th  c. 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  cave-temple  at  Karli  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  is  of  a  good  style.  Sec  sec- 
tion in  art.  Bludha.  In  plan  and  general  arrange- 
it  strongly,  though  no  doubt  accidentally, 
es  a  Christian  liasilica,  with  uave,  aisles,  and 


resembles 

vaulted  roof,  and  an  ape* 
place  of  the  altar.  There 
atrium,  and  a  gallery  like 


with  the  shrine  in  the 
is  also  an  outer  hall  or 
the  rood-loft  On  the 
roof,  are  numerous  wooden  ribs,  attached  to  the 
vault ;  these  and  other  liortions  indicate  that  the 
budding  from  which  tne  cave  was  copied  was 
wooilen,  which  may  account  for  the  alweuce  of 
earlier  built  examples.  This  cave  is  126  feet  long, 
45  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  40  to  45  feet  high. 

The  vihara  or  monaster}*  caves  are  very  numerous, 
as  was  required  by  the  enormous  number  of  Buddhist 
sta.    The  oldest  and  simplest  examples  are  in 


1858;  ;  The  Marquis  of  DaUwusie's  Administration  \  Bengal,  but  the  finest  are  in  Western  India.  They 
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consist  of  a  central  hall,  with  cells  round  three  sides, 
and  a  verandah  cm  the  fourth  aide,  n.-xt  the  open 
air  ;  opposite  the  central  entrance,  there  is  usually  a 
large  cell  or  shrine,  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 
There  are  fine  caves  at  Ajunta,  liauidi,  fcc.,  many 
of  them  Wautifully  carve* I  and  painted.  The  pillars 
are  most  elaWately  ornamented,  and  have  tho 
hracket  capitals  which  distinguish  all  Indian  arelu- 
tecturc.  lrom  the  absence  of  any  huilt  example, 
there  has  l>cen  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  from  which 
these  caves  were  copied.  By  following  the  style 
into  other  countries  where  the  religion  has  prevailed 
at  different  times,  Mr  Perguasou  has  been  able  to 
trace  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  establish 
by  analogy  the  probaolc  external  appearance  of  the 
early  Buddhist  architecture. 

The  temple  of  Brambanam,  in  Java,  seems  to 
shew  the  original  form  of  built  cells.  They  are 
quite  detached,  and  arranged  in  a  square  round  a 
central  temple— evidently  suggesting  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  caves  at  Ajunta.  Some  rock-cut 
temples  which  have  an  exterior  (at  Mahavelliporct, 
shew  the  cells  attached  to  the  main  building.  In 
Bnrntah,  where  tho  monastic  system  still  prevails, 
the  monasteries,  which  are  of  wood,  are  built  in 
stages  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  temple  of  Boro 
Buddor  (q.  v.),  in  Java,  has  a  similar  arrangement, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  or  niches  in 
tiers  ;  but  in  place  of  being  occupied  by  priests, 
they  are  tilled  with  cross  legged  Buddha*,  a  con- 
version quite  common  in  later  Hindu  architecture. 
In  many  styles  of  architecture,  the  niches  or  other 
subordinate  parts  are  frequently  copies  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  facade  of  the  building  itaclf.  Tims, 
for  instance,  tho  windows  with  pillars  and  pedi- 
ments in  classic  architecture,  are  a  repetition  of  a 
temple  ewL  The  niches  inside  the  caves,  containing 
statues  of  Buddhist  saints,  are  in  a  similar  manner 
imitations  of  the  main  facade.  In  the  same  way 
externally,  the  Burmese  pagodas  and  Hindu  temples 
are  ornamented  all  over  with  models  of  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Mr  Pergusson  has  thus  traced,  in  fuller  detail 
than  our  space  will  allow,  the  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  in  Buddhist  architecture,  which, 
whatever  its  artistic  qualities  may  be,  has  at  least 
the  very  interesting  feature  of  being  a  style  which 
has  existed  from  200  years  before  Christ  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  other  styles  of  Indian  architecture  are  illus- 
trated by  the  temples  of  the  Jainas  and  those  of 
the  Hindus.  The  former  seeins  to  have  Wn  an 
imitation  of  the  Buddhist  temples  without  the  cells 
for  the  priests.  Their  religious  structures  consist 
of  a  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  in  front  of 
this,  a  pillared  vestibule,  with  a  dome,  and  round 
the  whole  an  arcaded  enclosure,  with  cells  all  round, 
oontaining  images.  The  cells  are  also  surmounted 
with  spires,  and  the  arcades  with  domes  are  often 
repeated  to  a  considerable  number  within  one 
enclosure.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  style 
is  tlie  dome,  which  is  constructed  by  horizontal 
jointing,  not  with  regular  arches.  The  domes,  with 
the  pillars,  bracket  capitals,  &c,  are  all  elaborately 
decorated. 

Hindu  architecture  is  divided  into  two  styles  — 
northern  and  southern.  All  the  finest  examples  are 
southern,  and  are  found  south  of  Madras.  The 
temples  consist  of  the  temple  or  viraana,  in  front  of 
which  is  the  pillared  porch  or  mantojKV,  the  gate 
pyramids  or  gopuras,  forming  the  entrances  te  the 
enclosure,  ancf  the  pillared  halls  or  choultries.  In  the 
south,  the  temple  is  always  pyramidal,  and  in  many 
stories ;  in  the  north,  the  outline  is  curved,  and  in 
one  story.    The  finest  example  is  the  pagoda  of 


'  Tan  jure.    It  is  82  feet  square 
I  or  about  200  feet,  in  height. 
The  gopuras  are 
in  place  of  square. 
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Gopura,  or  Gate : 
Leading  into  tbr  roeloMire  of  the  temple  at  Serinfhim. 

The  pillared  halls  are  very  wonderful  structures, 
containing  sometimes  as  many  as  1000  columns,  and 
as  these  are  all  elaborately  carved,  and  all  different, 
the  labour  of  their  construction  must  have  been 
enormous.  They  are  used  for  many  puipusee  con- 
nected with  Hinduism,  their  most  important  use 
l«  me  as  nuptial  halls,  in  which  the  mystic  union  of 
the  divinities  is  celebrated.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  halls  sometimes  produces  a  good 
effect ;  but  from  their  flat  roofs,  they  cannot  equal 
the  heatity  of  the  domed  arcades  of  the  Jains. 
These  buildings  are  of  various  dates,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  to  the  last  century, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest  examples  ar 
the  finest  the  style  growing  gradually  more  ani 
more  debased,  till,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  became, 
like  the  religion,  a  mass  of  alwurdity  and  obscenity. 
The  celebrated  rock  cut  temple,  called  tho  Kylas, 
at  Ellora  (q.  v.),  ttclongs  to  this  style. 

When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India,  they 
imitated  the  style  of  the  country  in  their  mosques, 
and  afterwards  the  Hindus  borrowed  from  them,  and 
thus  a  mixed  style  was  created,  which,  in  the  palaoes, 
tombs,  &c,  of  the  native  princes,  produces  picturesque 
effects.  The  Mohammed. ins  also  covered  the  country 
with  specimens  of  their  Moorish  style,  which  will  be 
treated  under  Saracenic  Architbctitrk. 

Some  of  the  finest  buddings  of  India  are  the 
ghauts  or  landing-places,  with  their  broad  (lights  of 
ste{»s ;  the  reservoirs  or  bow  lees,  and  dams,  all  orna- 
mented with  temples,  kiosks,  stairs,  &.C.  ;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  further  to  describe  the  u. 
There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
Indian  architecture,  viz.,  that  although  the  form 
of  the  arch  is  constantly  us«d— in  domes,  arcades 
&c,  csjiccially  in  the  style  borrowed  from  th* 

;  Moslems— yet  the  radiating  arch  construction  is 
never  adopted.  The  architraves  are  supported  oa 
bracketed  capitals,  which   project,  bracket  over 

|  bracket,  till  the  space  is  spanned  by  one  lintel. 
This  leads  to  many  beautiful  results  in  the  early 
styles,  and  in  the  later  mixed  style,  the  bracketed 
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INDIAN  ARMY-INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


INDIAN  ARMY. 
INDIAN  CORN. 
INDIAN  FIG.  Se 


See  East  Ixdia 

See  Maize. 

3  Prickly  Peak. 


INDIAN  FIRE,  a  bright  white  signal-light, 
ductal  by  burning  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sulphur, 
2  of  Realgar  (q.  v. ),  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  GRASS  MATTING,  or  INDIAN 
MATTING,  a  kind  of  matting  im|>orted  in  large 
quantities  from  Calcutta,  is  made  from  a  species 
of  Papyrus  (q.  v.),  P.  Pangorei,  Called  Mculoorknti 
in  Bengal,  and  there  very  abundant.  The  stalks 
of  the  plant,  when  green,  are  split  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  which,  in  drying,  contract  so  that  the 
edges  come  almost  into  contact ;  and  when  woven 
into  matting,  they  shew  nearly  the  same  beautiful 
shining  surface  on  both  sides. 

INDIAN  INK.  The  cakes  of  this  substance, 
which  is  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  not,  like  the 
true  inks,  a  chemical  compound,  are  conqiosed  of 
lampblack  and  size  or  annual  glue,  with  a  little 
perfume.  The  lampblack  must  bo  remarkably  tine, 
anil  is  said  to  be  made  in  China  by  collecting  the 
smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame.  A  little  camphor  (about 
2  per  cent)  is  also  found  in  the  ink  made  in  China, 
and  is  thought  to  improve  it  This  sutatance  is 
used  in  that  country  with  a  brush  both  for  writiug 
and  for  {tainting  u|»on  pajK-r  of  native  manufacture, 
while,  in  this  country,  it  is  extensively  employed 
for  designs  in  black  and  white,  and  all  intermediate 
•hades  of  colour.  Much  curious  information  on  this 
pigment  may  lie  found  in  Merimce'a  treatise,  Dt  la 
Pdnturt  ii  flluiU. 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  one  of  the  five  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  universal  ocean,  is  hounded  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  ! 
most  southerly  extremity  of  Tasmania   or  Yau : 
Diemen's  Land.    Its  other  limits,  reckoning  from  > 
the  last- men tioned  jtoint,  are  Van  Diemen's  Land, , 
Australia,  the  Indian  Archijielago,  Farther  India,  | 
Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.    Gradually  I 
narrowing  from  south  to  north,  tho  L  0.  forks  at  | 
Cape  Cotnorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  tho  east,  i 
ana  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  again  « 
branching  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  lied  Sea,  which  reach  respectively  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the ! 
Mediterranean.    Tbe*c  details  exclude  the  waters  1 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belonging  rather  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     As  above  defined,  the  I.  O. 
stretches  in  lat  from  43°  35*  8.  to  3(1°  N.,  and  in  E. 
long,  from  18  29' to  146'  12\   It  contains  thousands 
of  islands,  or  rather  tens  of  thousands.    Of  these, 
Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and  at  about  tho  same 
distance  from  it  to  the  east  as  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  to  the  west,  lie  Bourbon  or  Reunion 
towards  the  south,  and  Mauritius  towards  the 
north.     Next  in  size  to  Madagascar,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  other  island  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
is  Ceylon.    As  a  channel  of  commerce,  this  ocean 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  find  a  place 
in  history,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  voyage  on 
record  beyond  the  land-locked  Mediterranean— that 
of  Solomon's  navy— did  certainly  extend  further 
than  the  Straits  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb.   In  this  respect, 
it  virtually  maintained  its  superiority  during  fully 
2000  years,  being  habitually  traversed,  in  the  line 
of  the  crow's  flight,  between  Arabia  and  Hindustan, 
while  coasting  voyages  alone  were  known  in  the 
Atlantic.   This  comparatively  bold  navigation  was 
and  facilitated  by  tho  periodical  mon 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  L  0.,  blowing, 
as  they  do,  alternately  fiom  tho  south-west  and 
the  north  east. 


INDIAN  8HOT  (Carina  Indica),  a  plant  com- 
mon in  almost  all  tropical  countries  ;  a  Herbaceous 
perennial,  with  a  creeping  root-stock  [rhizome),  and 
a  simple  stem,  formed  by  the  cohering  bases  of  the 
large,  tough,  ovate-oblong  leaves.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Maranlaeta.  It  derives  the 
name  I.  S.  from  tho  seed,  which  is  hard,  round, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  shot.  The  seed  yields  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour.  The  root-stocks  are  very  large, 
spongy,  and  jointed,  and  are  used  in  Brazil  for 
emollient  poultices  in  tumours  and  abscesses.  The 
root-stocks  of  some  of  the  other  species  of  Canna 
are  more  valuable,  yielding  tho  starch  called 
Tocs-LKS  MOI3  (q.  v.). 

INDIAN  TERRITORIES,  a  phrase  of 
meaning,  is  peculiar  to  the  geography  of 
Originally  and  naturally,  it  indicated  such  portion 
of  each  country  as  had  not  yet  been  colonised,  a 
portion  which,  of  course,  was  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  words  neces- 
sarily varied  in  extent  of  application  from  year 
to  year.  In  1821,  however,  the  I.  T.  of  British 
America  were  defined  by  statute  as  comprising 
only  the  unsettled  wildernesses  beyond  the  Hud- 
son s  Bay  Company's  chartered  domain,  which  was 
itself  generally  held  to  tie  identical  with  the  lusina 
of  all  the  feeders  of  Hudson's  Strait  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  Due  west,  this  vast  region  bordered  on 
Russian  America,  while  from  the  parallel  of  54*  4C 
southward  to  that  of  42°,  it  touched  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Subsequently  to  1821,  this  maritime  section 
was  partly  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  partly 
erected  into  the  colouy  of  British  Columbia,  so 
that  the  I.  T.  of  tho  present  day  nowhere  reach  tho 
sea  excepting  on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  north. 
Within  this  limited  range,  too,  they  have  practically 
lost  their  statutory  character,  being  virtually  released 
(see  Hudson's  Bay  Company)  from  tho  r»>«trictive 
system  of  trading-licences.  Hitherto,  ]>erhapa,  the 
change  has  been  merely  nominal,  for,  independently 
of  tho  iutln<-nccH,  moral  and  physical,  of  long  (tosses. 
Bion,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finds,  in  distance 
and  seclusion,  a  guarantee  stronger  than  any  par- 
liamentary title.  If  competition  is  hkely  to  be 
itowerless  for  years  to  come,  colonisation  is  sure  to 
bo  so  for  ages  under  the  combined  prohibitions  of 
soil  and  climate.  Tho  I.  T.  stretch  in  N.  lat  from 
aliout  52^  to  about  70*,  aud  in  W.  long,  from  about 
103"  to  tlie  international  boundary  between  Russia 
and  England  of  141  .  They  consist  chiefly  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Back,  the  CopjKTinine,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  Beyond  all  the  analogies  of  civilised 
communities,  the  native  population  is  incredibly 
sjiarso  and  scanty,  certainly  not  exceeding,  at  an 
cxtravagaut  estimate,  10,000  iu  numlier,  exclusively 
engaged  in  hunting  and  lishiug  ;  whUe  less  than 
500  strangers  of  every  description  are  scattered 
abroad  in  hovel -like  forts,  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  I.  T.  form  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land,  established  in  1849 ; 
but  it  is  only  since  1858  that  they  have  actually 
become  tho  scene  of  missionary  operations. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a  country  reserved  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  Indian 
tribes  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those 
living  there.  It  lies  lietween  33*  30"  and  37"  N. 
lat,  and  94*  2ff  and  103'  W.  long.,  being  370  miles 
long  by  220  wide,  with  an  area  of  74,127  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kansas,  E. 
by  Arkansas,  S.  and  W.  by  Texas,  from  which 
it  is  se}iarated  on  the  south  by  the  Red  River. 
It  is  a  beautiful  country-,  with  vast  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  including  the 
Red  Rivei,  the  Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The 
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INDIAN  YELLOW— INDIANS. 


climate  is  genial  producing  cotton,  toliocco,  maize, 
wheat,  ami  fruit*.  Ita  population  of  120,»KIO  con- 
sists of  (Jherokeoa,  Creeks,  Scminolca,  Choctaw*. 
Chicka*awit,  ami  remnants  of  smaller  tribe*.  Pro- 
vided witti  schools,  missionaries,  ami  annual  pay- 
ments from  tbe  L'nited  States  govern inent  lor  the 
lands  they  have  abandoned,  they  are  well  advanced 
in  civilisation.  The  young  women  are  educated  in 
female  seminaries,  and  many  of  the  Indiana  own 
negro  slaves,  and  cultivate  large  plantations. 

INDIAN  YELLOW,  or  PUHKEE,  is  a  colouring 
matter  highly  esteemed  by  artist*.  It  is  cx)K>rted 
from  the  East  Indies  in  masses  of  three  or  f<.ur 
ounces  in  weight,  which  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
externally,  but  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  in  the 
interior.  Nothing  certain  ia  known  regarding  ita 
origin,  but  it  ia  generally  believed  to  Iw  n  urinary 
acdiment  of  the  eamel  or  buffalo,  after  the  animal 
has  fed  on  decayed  and  yellow  mango  leaves.  Ita 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  that  of  caatoreum. 
Thin  stilwtanoe  consists  chiefly  of  the  magnesian 
tolts  of  an  acid  termed  purrt'ic  or  euxanUiic  acU.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether;  it  also  dissolves 
freely  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which 
stellate  groups  of  acicular  crystals  of  euxanthic 
acid  (HO,('4 ,11,  f 03 j )  are  deposited  on  cooling. 
Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  this  acid,  and  form  a 
yellow  liquid.  A  solution  of  euxanthate  of  potash 
when  mixed  with  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the 
earths,  gives  brilliant  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  pre- 
cipitates, and,  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  fomu  a  yellow 
insoluble  lake. 

By  dry  distillation,  this  acid  yiebls  a  yellow, 
crystalline  sublimate  of  uiirtrnonf.  or  euxantftone 
(C4„H ,,(),,  I,  water  ana  carbonic  acid  Itcing 
evolved ;  and,  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  several 
nitrogenous  bodies  of  considerable  interest,  in  a  j 
purely  chemical  ]>oiut  of  view,  but  of  no  practical 
importance. 

INDIA'NA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
organised  in  1816,  with  a  governor  and  legislature, 
extends  from  37°  47'  to  41"  46  N.  lat.,  and  from 
84'  49  to  88°  2*  W.  long.,  having  a  length  of  276 
miles,  a  breadth  of  140  miles,  and  an  area  of  33,801) 
square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Michigan  state  and  lake,  E.  by 
Obi",  8.  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Illinois.  The  state  is 
divided  into  01  counties.  The  capital  is  Indian- 
apolis, near  the  centre,  and  ita  chief  towns  are 
Lvansville,  New  Albany,  Madison,  Vincennes,  Terre 
Haute,  Lafayette,  Fort  Wayne,  and  its  oidy  lake- 
port,  Michigan  City.  The  population  in  1800 
was  4875;  in  1810,  24,520;  in  1S20,  147,178  ;  in 
1830,  343,031 ;  in  1840,  08.5,866;  in  IS^I,  9S8.4I6; 
and  at  the  census  of  1860,  1,330,041,  of  which 
nearly  half  are  immigrants  from  other  states,  and 
from  Germany  and  Ireland.  The  state  is  level,  with 
Bluggish  streams  and  great  prairies.  It  is  chielly 
draiued  by  the  Wabash  river  and  its  branches.  There 
arc  7700  square  miles  of  coal,  jiortiona  of  which,  on 
the  Ohio,  arc  caunel  coal  of  excellent  quality.  The 
soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  climate  is  like 
that  of  the  south  of  France,  with  colder  winters, 
and  the  lulls  on  the  Ohio  are  covered  with  tine 
vineyards.  The  staple  productions  arc  wheat,  maize, 
cattle,  awine,  tolwoco,  fruits,  wine,  Ac.  There  are  J 
over  2000  miles  of  railway,  and  a  canal  of  467  miles,  ■ 
uniting  the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Erie.  In  1850, 
there  were  2035  churches,  1 1  colleges,  4822  public 
schools,  and  107  periodicals.  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash,  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1702.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  settlements  ■ 
were  disturbed  by  Indian  hostilities  ;  the  Indiana 
AM  1 


were  defeated  in  1811  by  General  Harrison,  and 
the  territory  was  peopled  with  great  rapidity. 
The  sale  of  lands  from  1830  to  1840  was  over 
9,000,000  acres. 

INDIAN  A'POLIS,  a  city  and  capital  of  Indiana, 
United  States  of  America,  is  budt  on  the  west  fork 
of  White  river,  near  the  centre  of  tbe  state.  109 
miles  north-west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  regularly 
built  and  beautiful  city,  with  a  handsome  state* 
house,  court-house,  jail,  and  state  asylums  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, 2  female  colleges,  30  churches,  S  banks.  9 
printmg-omees,  11  hotels,  and  woollen  factories, 
inm-foundritw,  planing-mills,  and  flour  nulls,  with 
abundant  water-power.  It  is  the  terminus  of  eight 
radiating  railways.  In  1840,  the  popidation  was 
2692;  in  1860,  30,000. 

INDIANS,  Aucku-as,  the  collective  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
inhabiting  North  and  South  America,  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  t<>  such  of 
their  descendants  as  survive  at  the  present  day. 
The  name  of  Indians  was  first  given  to  the  natives 
of  America  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  early 
voyagers.  Colli  tubus  himself  included,  thnt  the 
newly  found  continent  was  in  reality  a  jiart  of  India. 
This  was  soon  shewn  to  be  an  error ;  but  the  name 
of  Iudiaita,  thus  wrongly  applied  to  the  inhd.it/int*, 
continued  to  be  used  in  every  narrative  of  voyage 
and  discovery,  and  has  descended  even  to  our  own 
times,  only  that  we  now  qualify  it  in  some  measure 
by  Spe.iking  of  them  as  A  rnerican  India  ha. 

In  the  classification  of  Blumciibach,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  treated  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race ;  but  iu  the  threefold  division  of 
mankind  laid  down  by  Dr  Latham,  they  are  ranked 
among  the  Mongolidte.  Other  etbuologuts  also 
regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian 
family,  which,  at  a  remote  i»eriod  of  the  world'a 
history,  found  its  way  from  Asia  to  the  American 
continent,  and  there  remained  for  thousands  of  years 
separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  passing  mean- 
while through  various  alternations  of  UarWisni  and 
civilisation.  Morton,  however,  the  distinguished 
Americau  ethnologist,  and  his  disciples  Nott  and 
Gliddon,  claim  for  them  a  distinct  origin,  one  as 
indigenous  to  the  continent  it*clf  aa  its  fauna  and 
flora.  'The  American  race,'  says  Dr  Morton, 
'differs  essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting 
the  Mongolian ;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of 
language,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  arts,  denote  anything 
beyond  casual  or  colonial  communication  with  the 
Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  these  analogies  may  jht- 
haps  be  accounted  for,  as  Humlwddt  has  suggested, 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar  wants 
and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  lat  it  mien.' 
Even  i'richard,  whose  views  with  respect  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Morton  and  his  school  of  ethnology,  acknow- 
ledges that,  'on  compiling  the  American  tribes 
together,  wo  find  reasons  to  lielieve  that  they  must 
have  eul*»isted  as  a  separate  department  of  nations 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Hen  -e.  in 
attempting  to  trace  relations  between  them  aud  the 
rest  ot  mankind,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  proofs 
of  their  derivation  from  any  particular  tribe  or 
nation  in  the  old  continent.  The  era  of  their  exist- 
ence an  a  distinct  and  insulated  race  must  prolwbly 
be  dated  as  far  back  as  that  time  which  separated 
into  nations  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and 
gave  to  each  branch  of  the  human  family  ita  pnmi- 
tive  language  and  individuality.'  Thus,  on  all  n\nd* 
we  find  an  admission  made  of  the  most  remote 
autiquity  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  vanotu 
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tribe*.  It  is  also  admitted  thut  lietwoen  that  great  diversity  of  American  language*,  eon- 
these  various  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Cape  sidered  only  in  reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the 
Horn,  there  is  greater  uniformity  <»f  physical  struc-  j  similarity  of  their  structure  snd  grammatical  forms 
ture  ami  personal  characteristics  than  is  seen  in  any  |  has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the  American 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  are  varieties,  it  i  philologists.  The  result  appears  to  confirm  the 
is  true,  and  those  sometimes  of  a  very  striking  kind  j  opinious  already  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Mr 
The  '  lied  Men,'  as  they  are  called,  of  the  United  ;  l>u  Ponceau,  Mr  Pickering,  and  others ;  and  to 


States  and  Canada,  differ  in  many  respects  from  prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only  of  our  ..... 
the  Guaranis  of  Paraguay,  and  both  from  the  wild  ,  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America, 


of  California,  but  all  exhibit  the  clearest  |  from 
evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  great  branch  of  J  as  tl 
the  human  family.    L/pou  this  point,  the  testimony 
of  a  writer  like  Humboldt  is  very  important    4  The 
Indiaus  of  New  •Spain,'  says  Humboldt,  'bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 

Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil  Over  a  million  and 

a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cajw  Horn  to  the 
river  St  Lawrence  and  Behring's  Strait  we  are 
•truck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resem- 
blance in  the  features.  We  think  we  perceive  them 
all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigiouB  diversity  of  their  laniruaires. 
Li  the  iwrtrait  drawn  by  Volney  of  the  Canadian 
Indians  we  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the 
savannahs  of  the  A  pure  and  the  Carony.  The  same 
style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas.' 


tic  Ocean  to  Cape  .Horn,  nave,  as  far 
been  investigated,  a  distinct  character 


to  Caite  Horn,  have 


the  Arctic 
ley  hav< 

common  to  all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continents  with  which  wo  arc 
most  familiar.' 

The  next  question  that  comes  under  consideration 
is:  Whence  does  it  arise  that,  with  all  this  similarity 
of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should 
have  been  only  two  nations  amoug  so  many  millions— 
namely,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians — who  attained 
to  any  high  degree  of  civilisation !  When  tho 
Sjianiards  entered  Mexico,  they  found  in  it  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  warlike  nation,  living  in  walled  cities, 
in  which  were  palaces  and  other  sumptuous  resi- 
dences. They  were  ruled  over  by  nu  euq>eror  or 
king,  whose  sway  extended  over  many  other  nations 
besides  his  own.     They  worshipped  the  sun,  and 


Generally,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  1  bad  an  organised  hierarchy ;  they  had  also  fixed 
Indiaus  are  as  follows :  a  square  head, '  Laws,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  and 

sciences,  especially  astronomy  ;  they  practised  agri- 
culture, worked  mines,  and  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  manufactures,  both  industrial  and  orna- 
mental. The  nation  thus  discovered  was  that  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  lwofessed  to  have  among  them 
evidences  of  antiquity  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
year  554  of  our  era.  A  few  years  later,  in  Peru, 
the  Spaniard*  found  another  nation,  also  exceed- 
ingly rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  with  a  civili- 
sation fully  as  much  extended  as  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  yet  differing  from  that  in  many  essential 
particulars.    This  was  the  nation  of  the  Quichnas, 


with  a  low  but  broad  forehead,  the  loick  of  the 
head  ilattcned,  full  face,  and  }>owerful  jaws  ;  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  li|w  full ;  eyes  dark,  and  deeply 
Set;  the  hair  lone,  not  absolutely  straight,  hut 
wavy,  something  like  a  horse's  mane,  and  like  that 
of  a  glossy  hue ;  little  or  no  beard-  where  it  does 
appear,  carefully  eradicated  with  tweezers;  colour 
of  the  skin  reddish  or  copj>er ;  height  of  the  men 
about  the  average,  but  looking  taller  from  their 
erect  |iostiire  ami  slender  tigure  ;  the  women  rather 
shorter,  and  more  inclined  to  obesity,  but  many  of 
them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance ;  hatuls  and  feet  of  both  men  and  w'omeu  snialL  |  frequently  termed  Incas  and  Peruvian  Incas, 


As  before  said,  however,  there  l>eing  some  hun- 
dreds of  tribes  among  the  American  Indians,  there 
are  many  departures"  from  these  general  charac- 
teristics, not  only  in  individuals,  but  entire  septs. 
•The  Americans,'  says  Prichard,  'are  not  all  of  the 
hue  denominated  red,  that  is,  of  a  copper  colour ; 
some  tribe*  are  as  white  as  many  Euro|iean  nations; 
others  brown  or  yellow  ;  others  arc  black,  or,  at 
least,  they  are  descrilied  by  travellers  as  very  much 
resembling  in  colour  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Anato- 
mists have  distinguished  what  they  have  termed 
the  American  form  of  the  human  skull :  they  were 
led  into  this  mistake  by  regarding  the  strongly 
marked  characteristics  of  some  particular  tril*es  as 
Universal.  The  American  nations  are  spread  over 
a  vast  space,  and  live  in  different  climates,  and  the 
shajs-  of  their  heads  is  different  in  different  juris. 
Nor  will  any  epithet  derive*  1  from  their  habits  of 
life  apply  to  all  the  tribes  of  this  department  The 
native  Americans  are  not  all  hunters :  there  are 
many  iishing  tribes  among  them  :  some  are  nomadic  ; 
others  cultivate  the  earth,  and  live  in  settled  habi- 
tations; and  of  these,  a  part  were  agriculturists 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans ;  others  have 
learned  of  their  conquerors  to  till  the  soil,  and  have 
cluknged  the  ancient  habits  of  their  race,  which,  as 
we  may  hence  infer,  were  not  the  necessary  result 
of  organisation  or  congenital  and  instinctive  pro- 
pensity.' l>r  Morton's  views  on  this  subject  sub- 
stantially agree  with  those  of  Prichard ;  and  both 
concur  in  adopting  the  test  of  language  as  a  proof 
of  one  common  origin  for  tho  various  native  triltcs 
of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  linguistic 
conclusion,  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  is  thus 


ciatcd  with  whom  were  the  Aymaras,  whose  country 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Puarro  in  Peru.  Each 
of  these  nations— the  Mexicans  ami  Peruvians—  is 
supposed  to  have  slowly  developed  ita  own  civilisa- 
tion during  a  long  process  of  ages.  In  every  other 
iiart  of  America,  Lurotieau  settlers  and  explorers 
have  found  only  complete  or  semi-barbarism.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Virginia;  such  iu  New  Eugland, 
Canada,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  California,  and 
Patagonia.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  have 
been  found  extensive  remains  of  architecture  and 
other  traces  of  civdisatiou,  which  would  seem  to 
date  back  to  even  a  more  remote  period  than  that 
of  the  Mexicau  or  Peruvian  empires.  Immense 
artificial  mounds  also  exist  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  elsewhere  throughout  America,  sup- 
jKJsetl  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
wandering  tribes.  If  so,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  theory  of  Hr  Martins,  a  distinguished  German 
ethnologist,  'that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  are 
not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or  living  in 
the  original  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  remains  of 
a  people  once  high  iu  the  scale  of  civilisation  and 
mental  improvement,  now  almost  worn  out  and 
perishing,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  stage  of  decline 
and  degradation.'  Dr  Prichard  appears  inclined  to 
the  same  view,  adding:  'Attentive  observers  have 
been  struck  with  manifestations  of  greater  energy 
and  mental  vigour,  of  more  inteuse  ai  d  deeper 
feeling,  of  a  more  reflective  mind,  of  greater  forti- 
tude, and  more  consistent  perseverance  in  enterprises 
and  all  pursuits,  when  they  have  compared  the 


briefly  stated  by  Mr  Albert  Gallatin:  ' Amidst  |  natives  of  the  New  World  with  the  sensual  and 
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volatile,  and  almost  animalised  savages  who  are  still 
to  be  found  in  soma  quarters  of  the  old  continent. 
They  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the  sullen  and 
unsocial  cliaracter,  by  the  proud  apathetic  endurance, 
by  the  feeble  influence  of  social  affections,  by  the 
intensity  of  hatred  and  rcveuge.  anil  the  deep  malice- 
concealing  dissimulation  so  remarkable  amid  the 
dark  solitudes  of  the  American  forests.' 

Leaving  this  interesting  discussion,  let  us  men- 
tion that  the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  classified  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  as  follows :  '  I.  Northern,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  II.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  ;  III.  Bet  wee u  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Kocky  Mountains;  IV.  West  of  the  llocky 
Mountains.*  These  embrace  altogether  thirty -seven 
distinct  families,  under  which,  liowever,  there  are 
numen>us  suhdirisions.  The  names  of  these  families 
are:  '1.  Eskimaux;  2.  Atha|<aec:ts ;  3  Algonkins ; 

4.  Iroquois  ;  5.  Catnwbas  ;  6.  <  'herokee ;  7.  Chocta, 
Muskhog  ;  8.  U  tehees  ;  9.  Natchez  ;  10.  Sioux  ; 
11.  Gros  Ventres  ;  12.  Pawnees  ;  13.  Kiaways;  14. 
Kaskaia* ;  15.  Cumanches ;  Id.  Pani,  Towiack* ; 
17.  Caddoes ;  18.  Adaize ;  HI.  Chetimaehes  ;  20. 
Attacapas  ;  21.  Natchitoches  ;  22.  Jelish  ;  23.  Sahap- 
tin ;  24.  Wailatpu  ;  25.  Tshinook  ;  26.  Kalapuva; 
27.  Jakon  ;  28.  Lutiirim  ;  20.  S.wti :  30.  Pulairih  ; 
31.  Shoshonees ;  32.  Kituanaha;  33.  Ugaljachuiutri ; 
34.  Koulischen  ;  35.  Naass ;  36,  Skidegattz ;  37. 
Wakash.' 

Again,  M.  d'Orbignv  ha*  classifie<l  the  Indians 
of  South  America  under  three  gnat  groups,  viz., 
the  Andian  group,  the  Mediterranean  group,  and 
the  Brasilio  Guarani  group;  and  these  he  sub- 
divides into  thirty -nine  distinct  nations;  viz., 
'  1.  Quiehua  ;  2.  Avinara  ;  3.  Chango ;  4.  Atncama; 

5.  Yuraeares  ;  6.  Moeetenes  ;  7.  Tacana  ;  8.  Maropn  ; 
9.  Apolista;  10.  Araucanaiiian ;  11.  Fuegian  ;  12. 
Patagonian;  13.  Puelclic;  14.  Charrua;  15.  Mhocohi ; 
16.  Matagnayo;  17.  Ahipones ;  18.  lingua;  10. 
Samucu  ;  20.  Chiquito;  21.  Saraveca  ;  22.  Otuko; 
23.  Curumiuaea  ;  24.  Covareca  ;  25.  Curavcs  ;  26. 
Tapiis  ;  27.  Curncaneea  ;  28.  Paiconeca ;  29.  Cora- 
beca  ;  30.  Moxo  ;  31.  Chapacura  ;  32.  Itonama  ;  33. 

Paea- 
•tocudo.' 

Other  classifications  have  l>cen  attempt**!,  but  all 
more  or  less  arbitnuy.  Morton  is  content  with  two 
grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  'Tolteean  Nations'  and  the 
•  Barbarous  Trilws,'  the  former  embracing  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  the  latter  all  the 
uncivilised  or  semi  civilised  tribes  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  extreme  south.  Of  the  Toltvcana, 
whom  he  suppose*  to  have  l>een  the  builders  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  throughout 
North  America,  l)r  Morton  collected  as  many  as 
213  skulls,  taken  from  the  oldest  burial-grounds ; 
and  of  the  Barltarous  Tribes,  211  skulls,  partly 
modern  and  partly  ancient.  Accurate  admeasure- 
ments of  these,  together  with  many  curious  parti- 
culars, are  given  in  his  celebrated  work  the  Crania 
Americana. 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  nations  ; 
and  tribes  as  at  present  existing,  no  perfectly  accurate 
statistics  can  be  given.  Those  in  North  America, 
however,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  amounting  to 
between  5,000,000  and  G/;00,000,  and  those  in  South 
America  as  reaching  about  7,000,000.  Of  the  former, 
only  about  400,000  belong  to  the  United  States, 
about  110,000  to  the  British  possessions,  40,000  to 
Russian  America,  and  tho  rest,  lieing  the  great  bulk, 
to  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Of  the  United 
States'  Indians,  several  thousands  have  been  reclaimed 
from  barbarism  to  habits  of  order  and  civilisation, 
with  resj>eet  to  whom,  Mr  Schoolcraft,  in  a  report, 
dated  November  1854,  speaks  in  the  following  hopeful  j 
*M 


Canichana  ;  34.  Movima  ;  35.  Cayuvava  ;  36. 
guara;  37-  Itenes ;   38.  Guarani;   ."19.  Bote 


terms :  '  Some  twenty  of  the  tribes  have  more  or 
less  fully  embraced  agriculture,  raise  large  stocks  of 
cattle,  live  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  have  adopted  the 
civilised  costume.  These  occupy  the  new  Kansas 
and  Indian  territories  ;  four  of  the  tribes,  numbering 
60,000  |K-nK>ns,  have  adopU-d  systems  of  government 
and  written  constitutions.  All  these  tribes  have  been 
transferred  from  the  northern,  middle,  or  southern 
states.  No  small  part  of  them  are  the  descendants 
of  triljes  who  occupied  the  area  of  the  Union  on  th« 
first  planting  of  the  colonies.  Much  effort  and  much 
exjHtuse  have  been  incurred  with  them.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  humanitarian  and  lienevolent 
care  and  sympathy  during  two  centuries.  To  con- 
found them  in  our  policy  with  the  wild  tribes— 
f  >r  a  moment  to  suppose  that  they  partake  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
murderers  of  the  bleak  plains  and  mountains,  would 
be  the  highest  iu justice.  There  are  men  in  these 
reclaimed  tnl<es  who  are  exalted  in  their  feelings 
principles,  and  mnuners,  who  acknowledge  the  best 
truths  of  letters,  arts,  and  Christianity,  and  who  hvs 
an  honour  to  human  nature.' 

For  more  complete  information  with  reference  t4 
the  Indians  of  America,  on  the  Subjects  here  onrj 
alluded  to  in  the  most  summary  mauner,  the  reader 
should  consult  the  works,  not  onlv  of  Pnchard, 
I^atham,  and  Morton,  but  of  Humboldt,  Du  Ponceau, 
D'Orbiguy,  Gallatin,  Schoolcraft,  Catliu,  Pickering, 
Prescott,  Stephens,  Tschudi,  aud  Fremont ;  not 
omitting  the  several  reports  of  the  United  States' 
Commissioners  of  Indian  affairs. 

INDI  CTION,  a  ]»cri<Kl  or  cycle  of  15  years,  the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Connecting 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  viz.,  « the  imi**- 
tion  of  a  tax,'  with  it*  signification  in  chronology, 
several  Writers  have  ]iro|>uunded  theories  explana- 
tory of  its  origin,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It  began  to  be 
used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  during  the  life  of  Athanasius ;  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  j>opes,  who  still  continue 
to  use  it,  and  through  w  h>«e  uiilueucc  it  came  to  be 
84i  generally  employed  during  the  middle  ages,  that 
the  dates  of  cliartvra  and  public  deeds  of  this  era 
are  expressed  in  indicti>»ns  as  well  us  in  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  time  from  which  reckoning  by 
indictmns  commenced,  is,  according  to  some,  the 
15th  September  312;  according  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  I»wer  Empire,  1st  September  312  ;  but  when 
tli  is  method  w  as  adopted  by  the  popes,  it  w  as  ordered 
to  lie  reckoned  as  commencing  1st  January  313. 
The  latter,  which  is  now  alone  used,  is  called  the 
Papal  Induction.  If  we  reckon  back  wards  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  it  will  t>e  seen 
that  1  A.  Ii.  does  not  corresjiond  to  the  1  st,  but  to 
the  4th  year  of  an  infliction —hence,  if  to  anu  <jir<% 
year  of  the  Christian  era  3  be  atidrrl,  and  the  turn 
dicUM  by  15,  tfie  remainder  uiVi  give  the  jxytition 
of  that  yrar  in  an  indiction-  e.  g.,  1863  a.  D.  is  the 
6th  year  of  an  iudictiou. 

INDI  CTMENT  is  the  name  given  to  the  written 
accusation  of  crime  against  a  person,  and  upon 
which  he  is  tried  by  a  jury.  An  indictment  in 
England  commences  with  a  caption,  L  e.,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  court,  which,  however,  i*  bo 
part  of  the  indictment ;  then  follows  the  venuu  or 
statement  of  the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted ;  next  follows  tho  accusation,  which  is  in  the 
name  of  the  jurors,  i.  e..  the  grand  jury.  In  Scot- 
land, an  indictment  is  also  the  accusation  on  which 
a  prisoner  is  tried ;  but  it  runs  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  addressed  to  the  prisoner.  In 
England,  a  prisoner  is  not  entitled,  before  trial  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictmeut  or  a  list  of  the 
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at  him,  except  in  treason  ;  but  he  can  in  moot 
procure  a  copy  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses, 
if  these  were  taken  before  a  magistrate,  at  a  trilling 
expense.  But  many  cases  are  not  inquired  into  at 
all  liefore  a  magistrate,  so  that  this  reasonable 
advantage  is  not  given  uniformly  in  England. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  is  in 


he  could  hare  experienced  from  any 
physicking  at  home, 

A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  the  mode  of 
treatiug  the  most  urgent  of  the  individual  symp- 
toms. Loss  of  appetite  may  be  remedied  by  the 
employment  of  bitten,  such  as  quinine,  gentian, 
chiretto,  Ac,  or  of  mineral  acids,  or  of  both  com- 


ali  cases  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  |  bined.    Nausea  and  vomiting  may  lie  treated  with 

hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and  creasote  in  very 
small  doses.  Two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  an  effervescent  draught  are  often  an 
effectual  remedy.  In  intense  vomiting,  the  amount 
of  food  taken  at  a  time  must  Vic  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  A  tablespoouful  of  milk, 
mixed  with  lime-water,  will  sometimes  remain  on 
the  stomach  after  all  other  kinds  of  food  have  been 
rejected.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  tlatulence 
than  peppermint- water  ;  if  it  fails,  a  drop  of  cajeput 
oil  on  a  lump  of  sugar  may  l>e  tried.  When  the 
eructations  are  attended  with  an  odour  of  rotten 
eggs— that  is  to  say,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  matters  iu  the 
Btomach— an  emetic  is  the  Unt  cure.  The  remedies 
for  the  pain  in  the  stomach  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  pain  ;  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  ami  opium 
are  often  serviceable,  but  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out advice.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  in  a  wine  glass  of  camphor  mixture, 
often  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and  if  not  too  often 
resort.il  to,  can  be  token  with  impunity. 

INDIGI'KKA,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jakutek.  rises  in  the  Yablonoi  or  Stavonoi 
Mc  mi  ii  to  ins,  anil  after  a  northerly  course,  estimated 
at  750  miles,  through  a  frozen  desert  studded  with 
a  few  villages,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat  71" 
N.,  and  long.  l.'sT  E. 

I'NDIGO  (Or.  Imlikon,  Indian),  a  most  important 
vegetable  dyestuif,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue  and 
very  durable  dye,  the  Ijosis  also  of  the  best  black 


given  to  him  tifteen  days  l*>fore  trial,  and  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him. 

INDIES.   See  East  Indies  and  West  Indies. 

INDIGESTION,  or  DYSPEPSIA,  is  a  term 
vaguely  applied  to  various  forms  of 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  small  intestines 
in  which  the  natural  process  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  the  food  is  deranged. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  by  no  means 
constant  in  all  cases.  There  is  often  anortxui  (or 
want  of  appetite),  bnt  occasionally  the  appetite  is 
excessive,  and  even  ravenous.  Nausea  not  unfre- 
quently  comes  on  soon  after  a  meal ;  while  in  other 
cases  there  is  no  nausea,  but  after  the  laj>se  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  food  is  vomited,  the  vomited 
matters  being  very  acid,  and  often  bitter,  from  the 
admixture  of  bile.  Iu  severe  cases,  the  vomiting 
has  been  known  to  occur  after  every  meal  for 
several  months.  Flatulence,  relieving  itself  in  eruc- 
tations, is  one  of  the  standard  symptoms  of  this 
affection,  the  gas  that  gives  rise  to  this  symptom 
beinc  sometimes  evolved  from  undigested  matters 
in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  being  apparently 
Secreted  l>y  the  walls  of  that  viscus.  It  is  very  apt 
to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients  if  they  have  fasted 
rather  longer  tiiau  usual.  Cardiniyin  (popularly 
known  as  hnrrtburn),  1'ijrnais  (n.  v.),  or  water- brash, 
and  Gartrtdynta  (commonly  designated  or 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain 
intervals  in  most  severe  paroxysms),  are  other 
somewhat  less  common  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic 
than  medicinal.  The  quantity  of  food  which  can 
be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  intestinal 
fluids  U  ing  limited  (see  DlOKSrioN),  care  shoidd  be 
taken  that  this  quantity  is  not  exceeded ;  more- 
over, the  meals  should  not  succeed  each  other  too 
rapidly.  Mr  Abernethy,  who  was  a  gnat  authority 
on  this  subject,  laid  great  stress  on  the  principle, 
that  the  stomach  should  have  time  to  ]>erform  oue 
tosk  Ijefore  another  was  imposed  upon  it,  and  he 
always  recommended  his  jtaticuto  to  allow  six  hours 
to  intervene  between  any  two  meals.  With  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  fowl  best  suited  to  dyspeptic 
persons,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  mixture  of 
well-cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  either  kind  token  exclu- 
sively. Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  most 
digestible  kinds  of  animal  food  ;  and  jsirk  and  all 
cured  meats,  such  as  salted  beef,  ham,  tongue,  Ac, 
should  Ik-  avoided.  Kaw  vegetobles,  such  as  salads, 
cucumU  rs,  Ac,  must  also  lie  prohibited.  In  most 
cases,  dyspeptic  persons  would  probably  do  well  to 
avoid  all  stimulating  drinks;  but  in  Bomc  cases,  a 
little  cold,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  old 
sherry,  or  a  little  bitter  ale,  may  be  token  with  advan- 
tage. Put  upon  all  points  of  eating  and  drinking,  a 
sensible  patient  must  be  mainly  influenced  by  his 
own  experience.  The  unquestionable  benefit  which 
dyspeptic  patients  often  derive  from  a  visit  to  a 
hydropathic  establishment  is  due  perhaps  not  so 
much  to  any  specific  action  of  the  water,  as  to  the 
well-regulated  diet,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  personal  cares,  and  the  change  of  scene.  A 
six  weeks'  or  two  months'  tour  among  the  moun- 
tains ot  Scotland  or  Switzerland  will  in  the  same 


lye  in  woollen" cloths.  It  has  been  used  in  India 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  was  uuported  thence 


way  often  do  a 


Plant  (Indiyo  tinrtoria) : 
pod ;  o,  block  of  indigo. 


by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  lost 
to  Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle  ages— 
although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  preparation 
of  the  dye  were  descrit»ed  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
13th  c—  until  re- introduced  by  the  Dutch  alxtut  the 
middle  of  the  lGth  century.    Its  use  in  England, 


me  same  i  miutue  oi  me  10m  century, 
good  than  [  France,  and  Saxony  was  then 


for  a  considerable 

Ml 
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prevented  by  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  arising 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  colour. 
8ince  this  has  lieen  overcome,  the  cultivation  of 
plant*  producing  indigo,  long  confined  to  India,  ha* 
extended  to  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  as  Kgypt.  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Ac.  These  plants  generally  belong  to  the 
genus  Jndigoftrn,  of  the  natural  order  Lrguminotur^ 
aulwirder  Papilionacr<r.  The  keel  of  the  corolla  is 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  an  awl-shaped  apur. 
The  species  of  this  genus  numlwr  at  l«wt  1.10,  and 
are  natives  of  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  Of  these,  /.  tineioria  is  the  specie*  most 
generally  cultivated  in  India.  It  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  2—3  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
nave  five  or  six  ]»air  of  long-ohovate,  dull,  bluish- 
leaflet*,  and  racemes  of  axillary  pale  red 


The  province  of  Tinnevelly  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  indigo.  Bengal  produces,  on  an  average, 
about  nine  millions  of  jkiuihU  annually.  The  sum 
which  Europe  annually  pays  for  indigo  is  estimated 
at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Indiuo  is,  however,  obtained  from  plants  of 
other  genera,  particularly  from  Wri'jhtia  tinrtoria 
(natural  order  Apoc-mncetr),  East  Indies  ;  Ihiptmia 
tindoria  (natural  order  Ltgnminour),  North  America, 
which  yielils  indigo  of  a  pale  colour  and  very 
inferior  quality;  Tephroria  tiwiorut  (natural  order 
Ltfjuminom),  Malabar;  and  T.  Apollnirti,  Kgypt 
and  Nubia ;  Mursdcma  tinctnria  (natural  order 
A«cl»piadn<ytr),  in  Sylhet;  and  Pol >t>j»n um  tinciorium 
and  P.  C/tinensf  (natural  order  Polygonncete),  China 
and  Japan. —  W  right  Ui  tindoria  is  a  large  shrub, 
indigenous  to  great  part  of  India  ami  to  Ceylon, 
yielding  indigo  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Roxburgh  for  cultivation,  as  less 
dependent  than  the  common  indigo  plants  on 
rain  and  irrigation.  It  grows  very  freely,  and 
throws  out  shoots  rapidly  on  their  being  cut  away. 
—  In  times  when  East  Indian  indigo  was  not 
known,  or  was  brought  to  Euro|>e  only  in  small 
quantity,  the  same  dyestuff  was  obtained  from 
Woad  "(q.  v.).— A  coarse  kind  of  indigo,  called 
Bastard  Indigo,  was  also  at  one  time  made  in 
North  America  from  the  young  shoots  of  A  morpha 
Ca-rulea. 

The  Mamtfudttrr  and  Application*  of  Indigo.— 
The  indigo  plant,  in  its  general  appearance,  is  not 
unlike  the  lucerne  of  our  fields.  'I  he  seed  is  sown 
in  drills  about  18  inches  a|iart,  and  noon  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground,  when  it  requires  inces- 
sant care  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  choke  so  tender  a  crop.  In  als.ut  two 
months,  the  plants  Wgin  to  flower,  and  are  then  cut 
down,  but  soon  shoot  up  again,  and  give  two  or 
three  more  crops  in  the  same  vear.  Formerly, 
indigo  was  carefully  dried  after  being  cut,  and  even 
fire-heat  was  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
now -at  least  in  India— the  practice  is  abandoned, 
and  it  is  found  in  every  respect  better  to  use 
the  plant  whilst  fresh  and  green.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  to  place  in  a  shallow  wooden  vat  as  much 
as  will  loosely  cover  the  bottom  of  it ;  water  is  then 
lot  in  so  as  to  cover  the  plants  about  three  inches, 
and  heavy  wooden  frames  are  put  on  the  top, 
to  prevent  them  from  floating.  Being  left  in  this 
state  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  fermentation 
is  set  up,  and  much  gas  disengaged,  the  water 
becoming  a  light-green  colour.  The  green  liquor 
is  then  run  off  into  the  second  vat,  which  is  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  first,  in  which,  whilst  the 
fermentation  process  is  being  repeated  upon  a  fresh 
supply  in  the  first  vat,  it  is  violently  agitated  by 
being  beaten  with  poles :  this  causes  the  gram, 
aa  it  is  called,  to  separate,  and  the  green  matter 


suspended  in  the  liquor  becomes  blue  and  granular; 
and  this  change  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime-water  from  time  to  time.  When  this 
operation  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of 
the  vat  arc  allowed  to  settle,  and  in  a  short  tuns 
the  now  intensely  blue  granular  matter  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  super-natant  liquor  almost 
clear  as  water ;  this  is  then  run  off  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  sediment  is  then  run  into  the 
third  vat,  which  is  Mow  the  level  of  the  second: 
here  it  awaits  several  other  additions  from  mo- 
cessive  operations ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  being 
accumulated  in  the  third  vat,  it  is  suffered  to 
sulfide,  and  when  thoroughly  settled,  the  clear 
liquid  is  drown  off,  and  the  granular  matter  is  then 
removed,  ami  tilled'  into  coarse  ba^s.  which  are 
hung  up  to  drain.  When  sufficiently  drained,  the 
blue  paste  is  filled  into  very  small  boxes  about 
three  inches  square,  and  set  to  dry  in  the  sun,  which 
soon  renders  it  lit  for  packing. 

This  dye  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  in  use;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  uses 
from  India,  where  its  employment  has  been  very 
general  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Much  oViscur.ty 
involves  indigo  and  its  early  use,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  its  name  ;  for  instance,  the  T.mvsds 
of  India  call  the  plant  A  wis,  and  the  dye  itself 
X**lnm ;  in  Sanscrit,  the  plant  is  l'ufi>i'dto,hnir, 
and  the  dye  .Vf/i  and  Xtilni,  whence  the  Anil  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  Malays  call  the  dye  Toroom, 
and  the  Arabs,  AW. 

Commercially  si»enking,  indigo  may  l>e  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  India  and  Central  America,  as  these 
are  the  only  localities  which  supply  the  recognised 
form  of  the  article.  In  ludia.  the  chief  seat  of  the 
indigo  manufacture,  Bengal  is  the  moat  important 
district.  The  total  quantity  received  in  (irnat 
Britain  in  lSfll  was  nearly  80,001)  cwts.  —  a  vast 
quantity,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  with  what 
difficulty  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured.  When 
pure,  indigo  has  a  rich,  dark-blue  colour,  almost 
purple ;  it  is  in  small  cubes  or  parts  of  cubes, 
and  its  fracture  shews  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  square  pieces,  and  indicates  cracks  in  its 
substance,  often  filled  up  with  a  film  of  whitish 
efflorescence,  probably  the  lime  used  in  precipitating 
it  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  its  s{)eetnc 
gravity  is  alnuit  1*50;  if  rubbed  with  any  hard 
substance,  it  gives  a  streak  with  a  bright  coppery 
lustre.  The  varieties  recognised  in  commerce  are— 
1st  Bengal,  which,  from  the  care  taken  iu  its  pre- 
paration, and  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  made  in 
that  district  »*  the  l<est ;  and  its  various  gradations 
of  quality,  ten  in  number,  varying  from  9*.  to  »V. 
per  pound,  are  always  kept  distinct  In  other 
sorts,  they  are  usually  much  mixed.  2d,  Madras 
and  Kurpah  ;  3d.  ("hide;  4th,  Manilla:  .1th,  Jan; 
and  Gth,  South  American.  The  last  is  packed  in 
serous  or  cases  of  dried  ox-skin,  and  its  qualities 
are  distinguished  as  follows  :  1st,  Flores  :  2d, 
Sobres ;  and  3<L,  Cortes  ;  all  the  others  are  in 
wooden  chests,  containing  about  250  lbs,  each. 

Few  materials  are  of  creater  importance  to  the 
dyer  than  iudigo,  and  none  require  the  exercise  of 
more  care  ami  skill  in  using.  Being  insoluble  in 
water,  it  requires  the  action  of  other  solvents  to 
render  it  capable  of  penetrating  the  fibres  of  the 
materials  to  be  dyed.  The  method  generally 
employed  is  the  following  :  The  indigo  is  broken  into 
small  lumps,  and  these  are  soaked  in  hot  water,  and 
left  for  at  least  48  hours,  in  order  that  the  moisture 
may  soak  through  and  soften  them;  after  which 
they  are  put  into  the  indi^o-mill.  which  is  a  levigat- 
ing machine,  consisting  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  roller 
is  made  to  work  by  machinery,  so  as  to  rub  down 
the  indigo,  mixed  with  plenty  of  water,  to  a  very 
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fine  paste.  This  is  a  tedious  operation ;  therefore,  in 
laril"  establishments,  there  ore  usually  numerous 
mil  la  in  the  grinding-room.  When  sufficiently  .[(round, 
the  (taste  id  removed  to  the  dyeing-vat  where  to 
one  part  of  indigo  ia  added  one  part  of  lime  and 
three-fourths  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  these  are  well 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  till  the  vat,  and  the 
dyer  then  proceeds  to  dye  either  cotton,  linen,  or 
■ilk  goods.  See  Dyeing.  After  Wing  dyed,  the 
goods  are  dipped  into  a  bath  of  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  gives  brightness  and  purity 
to  the  colour;  they  are  then  finished  by  washing  in 
a  strrain  of  pure  water,  and  drying. 

Qr<*n  indigo,  CAlled  Lo-tao  by  the  Chinese,  is  a 
substauce  resembling  indigo,  which  is  obtained  from 
a  tree  called  Jlom-bi ;  it  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese  artists  as  a  pigment,  aud  also  gives  a  beauti- 
ful permanent  green  colour  to  cotton  and  silk  cloths ; 
it  is,  however,  so  costly,  that  it  never  can,  uuless 
differently  prepared,  Ikj  used  as  a  dyeing  material. 
The  fact  that  the  Chinese  dye-  cotton  cloths  with  it, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  lo-kao,  which  is  this:  A  wi-ll-iuaccrated 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  hoin  bi  tree  is  largely 
diluU-d  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  lime :  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  arc  then  dim  nil  into  the  vat,  and 
taken  out  and  exjioscd  to  the  sun,  which  changes 
them  to  a  bright  green  -.  they  arc  then  placed  in 
perfectly  clean  water,  and  agitated  until  the  water 
Las  removed  all  the  free  colouring  matter ;  this 
water  is  theu  evajvoratcd.  and  the  small  sediment 
left  is  the  lo-kao.  It  is  the  cotton  cloths  thus  used 
that  are  sold  as  green-dyed  goods.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  dye  stuff  is  obtained  from  another  tree 
called  Pabi,  and  although  this,  as  made  by  the 
natives,  is  much  too  costly  to  use  in  Eurojs-an 
dyeing,  yet  probably,  if  letter  means  of  obtaining 
it  can  l»e  }M>inted  out,  it  may  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

( 'hem  i-ttry  of  Indigo. — The  plants  which  yield 
indigo  present  no  indication,  when  growing,  that 
they  contain  any  chromogen,  or  matter  capable  of 
yielding  pigment,  nor  is  it  definitely  known  iu  what 
form  the  indigo  exists  in  the  vegetable  tissues. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  by  no  means  a  homo- 
geneous bod  v.  Its  essentia)  and  most  important 
constituent  is  Indigotin  or  Indigo  Blue,  but  it  like- 
wise contains  Indujo  Broicn,  Indigo  Ited,  and  other 
ingredients. 

'Indigo  IUue,or  Indigotin  (C,4H,NO,),  U obtained 
from  commercial  indigo  by  extracting  the  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  mixed  by  acetic  acid,  alkalies,  and 
boiling  alcohol.  It  occurs  either  as  a  dark  blue 
amorphous  jxiwiler.  or  in  purple  crystalline  scales, 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  devoid  of  smell  aud 
taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  aud  alkalies.  When  carefully  heated,  it  may 
be  sublimed  without  dccomiiwition.  Among  the 
products  of  its  destructive  distillation  arc  hydro- 
cyanate  and  carlionate  of  ammonia,  aniline,  Ac. 
Indigo  blue  dissolves  without  any  evolution  of  gas 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution 
of  naiphmdujulic  acil.  which  is  extensively  used  for 


of  man.  the  horse,  and  the  cow,  and  occasionally  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  when  these  fluids  have  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air;  hut 
Schunck  obtained  it  from  the  urine  in  so  many  cases 
(in  the  urine  of  30  persons  out  of  40),  that  Indican 
(or  the  chromogen  yielding  indigo  blue)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent  See  M. 
Schunck 's  paisr  in  The  Memoirt  of  0>e  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchcntrr,  18T.7,  voL  xiv., 
or  Day's  Chemintry  in  iu  Relation*  to  Physiology  and 
Medicine,  184)0,  pp.  310—312. 

Indigo  While,  or  lietlucetl  Indigo,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  occurs  in  white  flakes,  which  are  devoid  of 
taste  or  smell,  are  |»crfectly  neutral,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  iu  alcohol,  ether, 
and  alkaline  solutions.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C,  eII. NO,,  and  as  it  only 
differs  from  indigo  blue.  <_',  flH&NO,,  in  containing 
one  more  equivalent  of  H,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  hydride  of  the  latter.  If  yarn  or  woven  goods 
he  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance till  they  are  thoroughly  saturated,  and  are 
then  exix.sed  to  the  air,  indigo  blue  is  formed 
within  the  libres  of  the  tissue.  The  blue  dye  thus 
obtained  is  very  intense  and  jicrmaneiit    From  its 


proj*rty  of  In-coming  blue  on  exjx>surc  to  the  air, 
indigo  white  is  a  sensitive  test  for  the  pre 
free  oxygen. 


presence  of 


Many  compounds  of  great  chemical  interest  have 
Ih-vii  derived  from  indigo  blue.  It  was  from 
indigo  that  aniline  (now  so  largely  employed  in  the 
production  r.f  the  pigments  kiio'wn  as  mauvt  and 
magenta)  was  tir*t  obtained. 


LANGUAGES. 


See 


dyeing  cloth 


under  the  nam»  of  Saxony  Illue. 


Under  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
alk  dine  fluids  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a 
mixture  of  grape-sugar,  alcohol,  and  strong  soda  lye, 
indigo  blue  Ijeeoraca  converted  hit  >  Indigo  White 
or  Heducat  Indigo,  which  forms  a  yellow  solution 
in  alkaline  fluids,  but  which,  on  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  al«orbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into 
indigo  blue.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity  from 
commercial  indigo,  of  which  it  should  form  about 
60  per  cent 

Indigo  blue  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine 


INDO -GERMANIC 
Akya*  Lamii  aiux 

INDO'RE.  a  Mahrntta  principality  of  Hindustan, 
consist*  of  several  detached  tracts,  some  of  them 
lying  very  remote  from  each  other.  With  an 
aggregate  area  of  8318  square  miles,  and  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  800/(00,  the  territory,  as  a 
whole,  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  also  by  the  Vindhya  Mount-tins,  their 
loftiest  point  within  its  limits  Uiug  2o00  feet  alwtvo 
the  sea.  Tin-  revenue  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling;  and  the  armed  force  amounts  to  al>out 
2i»,0(>0  men.  Be.-id-s  the  capital,  the  chief  towns 
are  Kampura,  Mchadpnro,  Dhi,  1'itlaud,  Mundlaisir, 
Rhaii|iAra,  and  Mhow.  I.  is  peculiarly  the  country 
of  the  Rhecls,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
of  the  alstriginal  tribes  of  India.  The  country, 
including  all  between  its  extremes,  stretches  in 
N.  lat  from  21°  IS  to  24°  46',  and  in  E.  long,  from 
74  39'  to  70°  2»i'.  The  climate  is  sultry,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  00'  to  f*T  F.  iu  the  shade, 

IN  DO  RE,  the  capital  of  the  princijiality  of  the 
same  name,  ia  situated  in  22*  42  N.,  ami  long. 
7.V  AO"  E.,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Kuthi.  It 
stands  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  lo,(NK)  inhabitants. 
This  place,  mean  and  insignilicant  enough  in  itself, 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  oonm-ction  with 
the  grand  revolt  of  IHf»7.  Though  Holkar.  the  rajah, 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  government,  vet  his 
troops  mutinied  on  1st  July,  holding  their  prince  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  butchering  many 
EurojK'ans,  men,  women,  ami  children,  in  cold  blood. 
I.  is  of  modern  erection,  having  been  founded  in 
1767  ;  ami  its  original  namesake,  now  Jemnah,  still 
exists  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

INDORSED,  ENDORSED,  or  ADDORSED, 
term.*  applied  iu  Heraldry  to  two  animals  placed 
back  to  kick.  Two  keys,  two  wings,  Ac,  may  also 
lie  indorsed,  and  a  j>ehcan  is  always  drawn  with 
his  wings  indorsed. 
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IN  DORS  EM  ENT-INDRE. 


INDO  RSEMENT,  tho  term  generally  used  to 
deuote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  holder  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  Dot*-,  on 
transferring  or  assigning  it  to  another.  Signing  the 
natu»  '  A.  B.'  alone  is  a  blank  indorsement ;  and  if 
the  transferee  is  named,  it  is  a  sjKN'ial  indorse- 
ment. The  usual  form  is,  '  Pay  C.  1).  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.'  In  Scotland,  it  is,  *  Pay  the  con- 
tents to  C.  D.  or  order.  (Signed)  A.  B.'  When 
personal  liability  is  to  be  avoided,  the  words  •  with- 
oat  recourse '  are  added.  The  word  indorsement 
is  also  frequently  used  in  English  law,  to  denote  ; 
any  matters  written  or  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
writs  or  deeds,  as  indorsements  on  declarations,  on 
writs  of  summons,  &c. 

I'NDKA  (from  the  Sanscrit  id,  which  probably 
meant '  to  see.  to  discover,'  hence  literally,  '  he  who 
sees  or  discovers,'  scil.,  the  doings  of  the  world)  is 
the  name  of  one  of  thoae  Hindu  deities  that  were 
worshipped  more  especially  in  the  Vedic  period  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  but  enjoyed  a  great  legendary 
popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  Puranic  periods. 
See  India,  sect.  IMiyioru  In  that  class  of  R'ig-Veda 
hymus  which  there  is  reason  to  look  ui»on  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  Veilic  poetry,  the  character  of  I.  is 
that  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  tirmainent.  and 
his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering  the  demon 
Vr'ilra,  a  symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud 
which  ol«strncts  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his 
battles  with  Vritra,  he  is  therefore  deserilied  as 
'opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters,'  as  'cleaving 
the  cloud'  with  his  4 far- whirling  thunderbolt,'  as 
'casting  the  waters  down  to  earth,'  and  'rcstoriug 
the  sun  to  the  sky.'  He  is,  in  consequence,  '  the 
upholder  of  heaven,  earth,  and  firmament,'  and  the 
god  '  who  hits  engendered  tho  sun  and  the  dawn.' 
And  since  the  atmospherical  phenomena  jiersonified 
in  this  conception  are  ever  and  ever  recurring,  he  j 
is  •undecaying'  and  'ever  youthful.'  All  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  I.,  however,  are  performed  by 
him  merely  fur  the  benetit  of  the  good,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Veda  means  tin;  pious  men  who 
worship  him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  with 
the  oflenngs  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  See 
INDIA,  sect.  J\'tli<jio)t.  He  is  therefore  the  'lord  of 
tho  virtuous,'  and  the  '  discom titer  of  those  who 
neglect  religious  rites."  Many  other  epithets,  which 
we  have  not  sjwee  to  enumerate,  illustrate  the  same 
conception.  It  is  on  account  of  the  paramount  influ- 
ence which  the  deeds  of  I.  exercise  on  the  material 
happiness  of  man,  that  this  deity  occupies  a  foremost 
rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  ami  that  a  greater  number 
of  invocations  arc  addressed  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  the  gods.  But  to  understand  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  mythical  character,  ami  his  ultimate 
degradation  to  an  inferior  positiou  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon  of  a  later  jHTiod,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  however  much  the  Vedic  poets  call 
I.  the  protector  of  the  pious  and  virtuous,  he  is  in 
their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and  gradu- 
ally endowed  by  imagination,  not  ouly  with  the 
qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  sell-willed  king. 
The  legends  which  represent  him  in  this  light 
seem,  it  is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  class  of  the 
X'ig-Vcda  hymns,  but  they  shew  that  the  original 
conception  of  I.  excluded  from  his  nature  thoae 
ethical  considerations  which  in  time  changed  the 
pantheon  of  elementary  gods  into  one  of  a  iiilfercnt 
stamp  Whether  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  the 
deity,  which,  at  the  Epic  and  Puranic  jH-riods,  played 
so  imiwrtant  a  part  m  the  history  of  Vishnu,  did 
not  exercise  its  influence  as  early  as  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  in  honour  of  I.,  may 
at  least  l>e  matter  of  doubt.  He  is,  for  instance, 
frequently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of  cities—of  j 


seven,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities— Mid 
he  is  uot  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the 
hostile  tribes  which  surrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus, 
but  some  of  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  are  enumerated 
by  name.  The  commentators,  of  courses  turn  those 
'  robbers'  and  their  '  chiefs '  into  demons,  an<l  th<ur 
cities  into  celestial  al>odcs ;  but  as  it  is  ininmlahls 
that  all  these  names  should  be  nothing  1  ut  per- 
sonifications of  clouds  destroyed  by  the  thunder- 
bolt  of  L,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  whether 
events  in  the  early  history  of  India  may  not  hare 
been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  I.  himself,  in  like 
manner  as,  at  the  Epic  |teriod,  mortal  heroes  were 
looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  mortal 
deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 

The  purely  kingly  character  of  I.  assume*  its 
typical  shape  in  the  Atinrfija-Br&hmana,  where  his 
installation  as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described 
with  much  mystical  detail ;  and  from  that  Unit;  he 
continues  to  lie  the  supreme  lord  of  the  minor  tfods, 
and  the  tvj>e  of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Epic 
and  Puranic  period*,  where  ethical  conceptions  <>t  the 
divine  powers  prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary 
impressions,  I.  ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had 
acquired  at  the  Veilic  time,  and  his  existence  is 
chiefly  upheld  by  the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  how- 
ever, work  it  out  in  the  most  fantastical  detail 
Of  the  eight  guardians  of  the  world,  he  Is  then  the 
one  who  presides  over  the  east,  nud  he  is  still  the 
cod  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the  thunderbolt; 
but  poetry  is  moro  engrossed  by  the  Itcauty  of  hts 
paradise,  Sicarmi,  the  nappy  abode  of  the  interior 
gods,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after 
death  in  consequence  of  having,  during  life,  properly 
discharged  their  refigious  duties ;  by  the  charms  of 
his  heavenly  nymphs,  the  A)>*nrn*a*,  who  now  and 
then  descend  to  earth,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
austere  penitents ;  by  the  musical  performances  of 
his  choristers,  the  Guntlharea*  ;  by  the  splendour 
of  his  capital,  A  mttrdtmtl ;  by  tho  fabulous  beanty 
of  his  garden,  jiantlana,  &c.  A  remarkahle  trait 
in  this  legendary  life  of  I.  is  tho  scries  of  his 
conflicts  with  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
which  end,  however,  in  his  becoming  reconciled 
with  the  more  important  god.  As  the  god  who  is 
emphatically  called  the  god  of  the  hundred  sacri- 
fices {S'atai-mtu),  I.  is  jealous  of  every  mortal  who 
may  have  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  j*rfor- 
mancc  of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  intention  would  raise  the 
saerilicer  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  occupies. 
He  is  therefore  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial 
acts  which  may  expose  him  to  the  danger  ot  having 
his  power  shared  by  another  Indra.  According 
to  the  Puranas,  the  reign  of  this  god  I.,  who  is 
frequently  also  called  6'airra,  or  the  mighty,  does 
not  last  longer  than  the  first  .VaNWYin/ora,  or  mun- 
dane epoch.  After  each  successive  destruction  oi  the 
world,  a  new  I.  was  created,  together  with  otber 
gods,  saints,  and  mortal  beings.  Thus,  the  I.  of  the 
second  Manwnntara  is  I'ipas'cfiit ;  of  the  third, 
Siiu'dnti ;  of  the  fourth,  S'ivi;  of  the  fifth,  VitJtu  ; 
of  the  rixth,  Manojova;  and  tho  I.  of  the  present 
age  is  I'uramlam.  When  represented  in  works  of 
art,  I.  is  generally  seen  riding  on  his  elephant; 
and  where  he  is  painted,  he  is  covered  with  eyes. 

INDRA  NT,  a  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Hindu 
god  Indra  (q.  v.). 

INDRE,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed 
out  of  the  western  ]iortion  of  the  old  province  of 
Herri,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher.  Area,  i!670  square  miles ;  of  which 
1550  are  in  tillage,  and  3*21  in  pasture.  Pop.  27U.054. 
The  department  is  well  watered,  the  chief  riven 
being  the  lndre,  the  Crease,  and  its  tributary  ths 
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INDRK — INDUCTION. 


ADglin.    The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  ami 
the  land  ia  generally  fertile,  producing  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  l»arley.    The  two  priucqwd  resources  ' 
of  the  department,  however,  are   its  vineyard* 
and  ita  flocks.    The  climate,  except  in  the  district 
of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and  healthy.    The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hosiery, 
scythes,  paper,  and   porcelain.     Iron  mines  are 
worked.     The  department  is  divided  into  fourj 
arrondissements  — Ch&teauroux.  Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  | 
and  La  CliAtre.    The  capital  is  Ch&teauroux. 

INDRE,  a  river  of  France,  rises  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  department  of  Creuse,  flows  north- 1 
west  through  the  departments  of  Iudro  and  Iudre- 
et-Loire,  and  joins  the  Loire  17  miles  below  Tours, 
after  a  course  of  136  miles,  for  the  last  40  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

INDRE  ET-LOIRE,  an  inland  department  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Touraine,  lies  north-west  of  the  department  of 
Indre.  Area,  2340  square  miles,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  is  arable;  j>op.  323,572.  The  department 
is  watered  l>y  the  Loire,  the  chief  river,  and  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne, 
all  of  them  navigable.  The  Loire,  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, which  otherwise  would  be  frequent  and 
disastrous,  is  banked  in  by  dykes  throughout  its 
course  in  this  department.  .See  Loire.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  either  waste  or 
wooded,  but  in  the  other  districts  it  is  undulating 
or  flat,  and  very  fcrtde.  Of  the  products,  which 
include  an  abundant  yield  of  the  ordinary  bread- 
stuffs,  wine,  of  which  about  14,000,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordinary  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
The  chief  manufactures  are  bar-iron,  powder,  tiles, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  aud  leather.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Tours, 
Chinon.  and  i/ochcs  ;  capital,  Tours. 

INDU'CIJE  LEGA'LES,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
the  numtier  of  days  which  a  defender  has  to  answer 
a  summons.  The  term  is  not  used  iu  England,  the 
phrase  beiug  'so  many  days  to  answer,  to  plead,  Ac.' 

INDTT'CTION  of  clergyman,  a  term  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  denote  the  investing  or  giving 
possession  of  a  Ivenetice  to  a  clergyman.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  this  is  done  by  a  mandate  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  or  corresj>onding 
official  to  make  the  induction.  The  inductor  takes 
the  clergyman  by  the  hand,  ami  lays  it  on  the  ring- 
key  or  latch  of  the  church -door,  then  opens  the 
dour,  and  puts  him  into  the  church,  and  generally 
the  church  bell  is  tolled,  to  give  notice  to  the 
parishioners.  Iu  Scotland,  the  presbytery  induct 
the  minister. 

INDUCTION,  the  name  for  one  of  the  great 
processes  of  scientific  discovery  and  proof.  It  has 
keen  seen  under  Generalisation,  that  when  we 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  generalities,  the  result 
may  take  one  of  two  forms  a  general  notion,  or  a 
general prof>o*Uion:  'circle'  is  a  notion  ;  '  the  circle 
is  the  line  that  encloses  the  largest  space,'  ia  a  pro- 
position. 1'he  mode  of  arriving  at  such  general 
affirmations,  truths,  or  laws,  is  what  is  called 
induction.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  '  the 
operation  of  il'tJtrowring  and  proving  general  propo- 
sitions ;'  while  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
method  of  applying  general  propositions  once  dis- 
covered to  particular  cases,  considered  to  be  included 
within  their  scojie.  By  induction  we  establish  the 
law  that  heat  expands  bodies;  by  deduction  we 
apply  it  to  explain  why  a  clock  is  slower  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  changes  of  the  length 
of  the  pendulum. 

Induction  is  the  only  process  of  real  inference  — 
in  other  words,  by  it  we  proceed  from  the  known  to 


the  unknown ;  or  from  a  limited  range  of  facta,  we 
affirm  what  will  hold  in  an  unlimited  range.  All 
things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual  trial  or  ocular 
demonstration,  we  know  by  an  inductive  opera- 
tion. Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in  this  m  use, 
since  the  general  proposition  already  covers  the 
case  that  we  apply  it  to ;  in  a  proiier  deduction, 
the  conclusion  is  more  limited  than  the  premises. 
By  the  inductive  method,  we  obtain  a  conclusion 
much  larger  than  the  premises;  we  adventuie  iuto 
the  sphere  of  the  unknown,  and  pronounce  upon 
what  we  Jiave  not  yet  seen.  This  operation  neces- 
sarily implies  a  certain  hazard ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  there  are  precautions  requisite 
in  working  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  the 
making  of  bad  inductions  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now 
considered  a  part  of  logic  to  lay  down  the  rules  for 
the  right  performance  of  this  great  operation. 

A  preliminary  question  arises  -How  can  we  ever 
be  entitled  to  dogmatise  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
actual  exjiericnce ;  to  conclude,  for  instance,  that 
five  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is 
heat  enough  to  make  water  boil  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  supplies  us  with  what  is  called  the  ground 
of  induction,  which  is  the  fact,  now  established  by 
the  experience  of  centuries  tltat  nature  is  uniform. 
What  has  happened  once,  will  happen  again,  pro- 
vided the  same  circumstances  and  situation  of 
things  are  exactly  repeated.  At  a  former  period  of 
the  world's  history,  there  might  have  !>ecn  doubts 
on  this  matter,  and  opinions  were  actually  held  that 
implied  a  want  of  perfect  uniformity,  but  uow  those 
doubts  are  dispelled,  except,  perhaps,  with  reference 
to  a  single  question— viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  will 
(see  Free  Will).  Accordingly,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  order  of  nature 
in  the  instances  accessible  to  our  observation. 

The  uniformity  of  nature  is  a  compound  of  many 
separate  uniformities.  In  other  words,  there  are 
different  departments  or  classes  of  phenomena,  each 
determined  )>y  sc|Mrate  laws.  Thus,  we  have  mathe- 
matical, physical,  chemical,  physiological  laws,  the 
statement  of  which  severally  constitutes  the  subject- 
matter  of  each  of  these  sciences.  Now,  a  distinc- 
tion is  observable,  which  is  of  V)me  importance 
as  regards  the  method  of  inductive  investigation. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  thus  conjoined  under  uniform 
principles  are  projierties  tiwultnnnjuMij  existing,  as 
the  proj>erties  of  mathematical  figures;  others  are 
successions,  aud  allinn  order  in  time,  the  most 
imj>ortant  of  all  which  is  that  peculiar  succession 
denominated  cause  and  effect  Sec  Cavse.  The 
problem  of  inductive  inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  with  this  one  department  although  there 
are  also  inductions  respecting  contemporaneous  or 
conjoined  proitcrtics.  Natural  history  is  in  part 
made  up  of  affirmations  of  sitmdtaneous  properties, 
as,  for  example,  the  anatomical  structure  of  animals, 
and  in  part  of  affirmations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in 
all  the  oj orations  that  sustain  life,  and  determine 
reproduction,  growth,  and  death. 

Res|K*cting  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  implied 
under  Causation,  the  principle  of  nature's  uniformity 
is  embodied  in  one  great  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment called  the  law  of  causation  ;  the  import  of 
which  is,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  something  else,  to  which  it  invariably 
succeeds.  Events  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  or  out 
of  nothing;  and  although  there  ia  such  a  thing  aa 
Plurality  of  Causes,  everything  that  arises  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  other  thiug  as  a  cause,  and  always 
follows  when  that  cause  occurs ;  there  Wing  sup- 
posed no  counteracting  agency.  The  aim  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  then,  is  to  single  out  from  the 
mass  of  circumstances  that  have  accompanied  and 
preceded  any  event,  some  one  or  more  that  invariably- 
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the  occurrence  of  that  event,  which  being 
found,  are  thenceforth  known  as  its  cause.  This 
has  to  be  accomplished  l>y  a  process  technically 
called  elimination,  by  which  is  understood  a  series 
of  operations  intended  to  separate  everything  that 
is  indifferent  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon, 
until  we  arrive  at  some  one  thing  or  more  that 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  the  effect  to 


Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  has  illustrated 
in  dot-nil  the  methods  to  be  adopt.il  for  making  sure 
that  we  have  singled  out  the  true  causative  circum- 
stance from  among  the  many  that  may  precede  a 
given  effect.  They  resolve  themselves  mainly  into 
two.  '  One  is,  by  comparing  togc ther  different 
instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
other  in,  by  comparing  instances  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon does  occur,  with  instanc**  in  other  respects 
similar  in  which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods 
may  bo  respectively  denominated  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  and  the  Method  of  Difference.* 

The  Method  of  Agreement  supposes  that  wo  make 
it  a  study  to  vary  Ote  circumstance*  under  which 
the  Bnpposed  phenomenon  is  produced.  Either 
by  observation  of  case.*  presented  in  nature,  or 
by  artificially  contriving  new  cases,  in  other  words, 
by  experiment,  we  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  the 
effect  in  a  great  many  different  connections, 
whereby  we  ascertain  what  things  arc  indifferent 
to  it.  Whatever  circumstance  can  be  excluded, 
the  phenomenon  still  happening,  or  can  be  absent 
notwithstanding  its  presence,  is  not  connected  with 
it  in  the  way  of  causation.  The  accidental  or  indif- 
ferent circumstances  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only 
one  remains,  that  ib  the  cause ;  if  the  elimination 
does  uot  go  so  far,  but  leaves  three  or  four  circum- 
stances or  agents,  we  can  only  say  that  the  cause  is 
among  them.  Mr  Mill  enunciates  the  Method  of 
Agreement  iu  a  formal  canon,  or  rule  of  induction, 
to  tlie  following  effect :  If  tico  or  more  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  umler  investigation  hart  only  one 
circumstance  in  common,  tJ*  circumstance  in  which 
alone  all  the  instances  agree  is  tlte  cause  (or  eject) 
of  the  given  phenomenon. 

If  we  could  always  obtain  the  requisite  variety  of 
circumstances  for  the  exclusion  of  all  indifferent 
adjuncts,  this  method  would  fully  answer  the  ends 
of  inductive  inquiry.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be 
had,  and  even  when  practicable,  the  operation  is  often 
very  laborious.  When  the  other  method  (Difference) 
can  be  applied,  the  desired  end  is  reached  by  a 
shorter  route.  If,  instead  of  excluding  the  indifferent 
agencies  one  by  one,  we  can  contrive  an  experiment, 
or  make  an  observation,  that  excludes  one  agency 
or  circumstance,  followed  bv  the  cessation  of  the 
effect,  we  conclude  at  once  that  what  has  thiw  been 
left  out  is  the  cause,  or  an  essential  condition  or 
part  of  the  cause.  Whenever  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  light  uik>u  two  instances  suited  to  this  method, 
we  establish  causation  at  once  and  beyond  all 
question.  The  experimentum  crvcis  of  Bacon  was 
something  of  this  nature  ;  only  it  supposed  that  a 
question  lay  between  two  alternative  or  comj>cting 
agencies,  which  an  experiment  had  been  hit  ujwn 
for  deciding ;  such  an  ex  imminent  behoved  to  l»e 
one  of  Difference.  This  method  is  embodied  in  the 
following  canon :  If  an  inxtiince  in  ichich  the  pheno- 
menon under  investigation  occur*,  and  an  instance 
in  tchieh  it  does  not  occur,  hire  eitry  circumstance, 
except  one,  in  common,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the 
former,  the  circumstance  in  which  atone  the  tico 
instances  differ  is  the  effct,  or  cause,  or  a  nectxsary 
part  of  the,  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

These  arc  the  two  leading  methods,  but  there  are 
certain  cases  met  by  a  procedure  somewhat  different. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  phenomenon  made  up  of  causes 
Mi 


!  partly  known  and  partly  unknown.     It  is  then 
1  possible  to  subduct  the  effects  due  to  the  known 
!  causes,  ami  what  remains  will  be  attributed  u>  the 
remaining  agencies.    This  is  expressed  by  Mr  Mill 
in  the  following  rule  or  canon  :  Subduct  fa>m  any 
phenomenon   such  part  as  is  known   by  j/rrriom 
induction  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antcad'nU,  ami 
Uie  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  «/  ike 
remaining  antecnlents.    The  more  our  knowledge  is 
extended,  the  more  able  are  we  to  proceed  uproi 
|  this  method,  termed  the  Method  of  Residue*.  'It 
;  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,'  says  Sir  John  Heraehel, 
!  '  that  science  in  iU  present  advanced  state  is  chiefly 
1  promoted.' 

There  remains  a  class  of  laws  wherein  the  appli- 
cation  of  any  of  those  three  methods  is  rendered 
j  impracticable,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  agency 
in  their  case  is  irremovable  and  indestructible,  so 
that  we  cannot  obtain  any  eases  where  it  i»  entirely 
al«ent.  .Such  an  agent  is  heat,  which  can  never  hi 
entirely  separated  from  any  body,  so  as  to  ascertain, 
I  by  comparing  ea>»es  of  its  presence  with  those  o{ 
its  ahseuce,  what  effects  are  due  to  it  So  we  cm 
never  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
1  tion.  The  difficulty  hence  arising  is  surmounted  by 
observing  the  variations  of  dejree  of  the  cause,  and 
whether  there  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
degree  of  the  effect.  Thus,  we  inf*  r  that  hr&t  w  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  bodies,  and  that  its  bitd 
absence  would  lead  to  their  maximum  condensation 
and  consolidation,  by  watching  the  effects  ot  any 
additions  or  subtractions  of  a  body**  temperature. 
Solids,  liquids,  and  gases  (with  certain  limited  and 
special  exceptions)  are  found  expanding  ste.vlilv  %3 
they  are  heated,  and  contracting  as  they  are  owl  id  ; 
ami  this  is  to  us  a  sufficient  justification  for  con- 
sidering that  the  law  iu  question  holds  good.  Thii 
process  is  termed  by  Mr  Mill  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations,  and  is  expressed  by  hi  in  in 
the  following  term*  :  Whatever  phenomenon  car'f*  is 
any  manner  ichr.nrrrr  another  phenomenon  rarir*  in 
some  partimlar  manner,  is  tithtr  a  cause  or  an  -fret 
of  tkiit  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  thro»jh 
smite  fact  of  causation. 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the 
applications  of  induction  to  the  gn-at  variety  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  main  principles  being  never- 
theless the  same.  An  important  extension  of  the 
means  of  scientific  discovery  and  prt>of  arises  after 
a  certain  number  of  general  laws  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  when  phenomena  can  be  shewn  to  be 
results  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  such  law*. 
Thus,  the  great  induction  of  universal  gravity  wai 
applied  detluctiveJy  to  explain  a  great  many  farts 
Wsides  those  that  enabled  the  induction  to  be  made. 
Not  merely  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the 
sun.  and  the  satellites  about  the  planet*,  but  the 
remote  and  previously  unexplained  phenomena  of 
the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  &c.  vera 
found  to  be  inferences  from  the  general  principle. 
This  mode  of  determining  cause*  is  called  th* 
Deductive  Method.  When  several  agents  unite  in 
a  compound  effect,  there  is  required  a  jwocew  of 
calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of  the  eau«» 
acting  separately  the  combined  effect  due  to  their 
concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a  projectile 
is  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  projettde 
force.  It  is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  that 
enables  mathematical  calculation  to  be  brought  into 
play  with  such  remarkable  success  as  i*  seen  in 
astronomy,  mechanics.  Ac.    See  Dkucction. 

The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result 
from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  the  distinction 
ln»tween  ultimate  laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate 
laws.  Thus,  gravity  is  an  ultimate  law  ;  the  m.^ 
of  the  planets  in  ellipses  is  but  a  i 
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l»w.     These  inferior  laws  may  be  perfectly  true  soon  tails  back  to  its  original  position  of  rest,  and 

within  their  own  limits,  but  not  necessarily  l»eyond  the  wire  ss  gives  free  passage  to  other  currents,  and 

certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  appears  to  be  in  no  way  affected.  If,  now,  when 
A  different  adjustment  of  the  two  forces  that 
determine  a  planet's  motion,  would  cause  a  cir- 
cular or  a  paratxilic  orbit  ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  when  phenomena  result  from  a  combination  of 
ultimate  laws  acting  under  a  certain  arrangement, 
they  are  not  to  be  generalised  l>eyond  the  sphere 
where  that  arrangement  holds.  These  inferior  laws 
are  sometimes  mere  inductions  that  have  not  l>een 
resolved  into  their  constituent  laws,  and  then  they 

go  under  the  name  of  '  Empirical  Laws.'    Thus,  in  Yig.  1. 
the  hands  of  Kepler,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planets 

was  only  an  empirical  generalisation,  ascertained  by  the  needle  is  at  rest,  the  battery  circuit  lie  broken, 
the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Newton  converted  it  and  the  current  in  pp  stopped,  another  momentary 
into  a  derivative  law,  when  he  shewed  that  it  current  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  needle, 
resulted  from  the  more  general  laws  of  gravity,  but  in  this  ease  in  the  sam<>  direction  as  the  inducing 
&c.  The  earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  with  curreut  The  inducing  wire  and  current  are  called 
many  of  those  empirical  laws ;  in  some  subjects—  primary,  and  nre  so  distinguished  from  the  induced 
as  physiology,  medicine,  &c, — the  greater  number  of  wire  and  current,  which  are  termed  secondary.  The 
induction*  are  of  this  character.  The  cure  of  passive  condition  of  the  wire  while  thus  under 
disease  is  especially  an  example  of  this  :  hardly  any  induction  has  been  described  by  Faraday  as  electro- 
medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced  to  ultimate  tonic.  An  electric  throb,  so  to  speak,  marks  the 
laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  uncertainty  setting  in  of  this  state,  and  another  its  vanishing; 
attending  the  application  of  remedies  to  new  cases,  the  former  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
and  also  the  want  of  success  that  often  attends  the  inducing  current,  and  the  latter  iu  the  same 
them  iu  circumstances  where  we  think  they  ought  direction.  If  the  primary  wire,  pp,  be  movable,  so 
to  succeed.  that  it  can  be  suddenly  brought  near  to,  and  with- 

Induction  applies  to  other  laws  than  those  of  drawn  from  the  secondary.  *»,  while  the  battery 

causation -namely,  to  uniformities  of  co-existence,  current  passes  steadily,  currents  are  induced  as  in 

For  the  dlustration  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  the  former  case,  the  approach  of  the  wire  being 

parts  of  induction,  sec  Mill's  Logic,  )*x»k  iv.  marked  by  an  inverse  current,  and  its  withdrawal 

INDUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS,  by  a  direct  one.    As  long,  however,  as  the  primary 

The  discovery  of  the  power  of  electric  currents  to  wire  remains  in  any  one  position,  all  evidence  of 

induce  currents  in  neighbouring  conducting  circuits  t  lt-ctricity  in  the  secondary  wire  dianppeut ;  but  if 

is  due  to  Faraday.    His  researches  on  the  subject,  in  this  petition  the  strength  of  the  primary  current 

named  by  him  rolta  efeefi  ic  induction,  were  pub-  should    be  increase* I  or  diminished,  momentary 

lished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions   (IK."U —  currents  in  the  secondary  wire  would  again  m.irk 

18-'<2).  Henry  (  1832)  ol served  that  when  contact  was  the  changes  in  the  primary,  the  increase  causing  an 

broken  in  a  long  galvanic  «-ircuit  a  bright  spark  inverse,  and  the  decrease  a  direct  current.  Hence 

occurn.il,  which  did  not  occur  when  the  circuit  was  we  conclude,  that  a  current  irhirh  begins,  a  current 

short.     This  was  shewn  by  Faraday  (1834)  to  be  which  approach**,  or  a  current  which  increaitt*  in 

due  to  the  extra  current  induced  by  the  various  strength,  indue**  an  inrrrmt  Momentary  current  in  a 

parts  of  the  circuit  in  each  other.     Hachhotfncr  neighbouring  conducting  circuit,  and  that  a  current 

and  Sturgeon  (183")  shewed  the  superior  action,  in  which  stop*,  a  current  which  retire*,  or  a  current 

induction  apparatus,  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  to  irhich  decreases  in  strength,  induce*  a  direct  viomen- 

tli.it  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron.     Henry  (1841)  studied  tnry  current  in  a  neighfiourinj  circuit.    For  inverse, 

the  inductive  action  of  induced  currents  of  different  the  word  negative,  and  for  direct,  the  word  positive, 

orders.    De  la  Rive  designed,  in  1843,  an  electro-  are  frequently  employed  in  refereuce  to  mduced 

chemical  condenser,  consisting  of  a  primary  coil,  currents. 

which,  by  means  of  the  extra  current,  could  enable  In  experiments  like  the  al>ove,  it  is  much  morn 

a  single  galvanic  cell  to  decomiMwe  water.     The  convenient  to  wind  the  primary  and  secondary 

same  decom]s»sition,  however,  had  been  effected  by  wires  side  by  side 

Wright  in  1840.    Ruhmkorff  constructed  (1850  or  round   a  bobbin, 

1851)  the  first  so-called  induction  coil,  the  excellence  so  as  to  form  a 

of  which  was  chiefly  attained  by  the  proper  man-  coil,  as  in  fig.  2. 

lation  of  the  secondary  coiL  Fiwau  (1853)  increased  The     wires  are 

immensely  the  power  of  the  coil,  by  providing  it  insulated  from 

with  a  condenser.  Of  late  years,  coils  of  great  j>ower  each  other  by  a 

have  been  constructed,  rivalling,  if  not  exceeding,  covering  of  wool 

the  most  powerful  electric  machines  in  length  and  or  silk.    Not  only 

power  of  spark.  does  such  a  dis- 

The  fundamental  law  of  current  induction  may  be  position  admit  of 

thus  shewn.     Two  long  copper  wires,  pp  (fig.  1)  very   long  wires 

and  .v-\  are  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  and  close  to  being  used,  but  it 

each  other.    The  extremities  of  the  one,  pp,  are  in  also  disposes  the 

connection  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  E,  wires  employed  to 

and  those  of  the  other,  M  with  the  binding-screws  greater  advantage, 

of  a  galvanometer,  G.    The  instant  the  circuit  of  for  each  single  turn  of  the  primary  wire  acts  not 

the  battery  is  completed,  and  the  current  sent  only  on  the  corresponding  turn  of  the  secondary 

along  pp,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is  wire,  but  on  all  the  turns  near  it    The  inductive 

induced  in  the  wire  **,  which  is  shewn  by  the  effect  of  such  a  coil  is  much  greater  than  that 

deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.    This  which  Would  be  obtained  by  the  same  extent  of 

induced  curreut  is  only  momentary,  for  though  wires  running  side  by  side  iu  a  straight  or  crooked 

the  current  continues  to  circulate  in  pp,  the  needle  line.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  wires 
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be  wound  round  together,  each  may  l>e  wound  on 
a  separate  bobbin,  and  the  one  placed  inside  the 
other,  as  in  fig.  3.    The  primary  coil,  P,  here 


Fig.  3. 

represented,  is  made  of  wire  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  covered  with  wool ;  and  the  secondary 
coil,  8,  of  silk -covered  wire,  aliout  y,th  of  an 
inch,  and  much  longer  than  the  primary  wire. 
With  two  such  coils,  the  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles  of  induction  can  l»e  conveniently 
given.  If  the  primary  coil  he  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  galvanic  cell,  by  two  loose  and  flexible 
wires,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  motion,  and  if  the 
terminal  binding-screws  of  the  secondary  coil  be 
placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  when  P 
is  inserted  into  8,  a  momentary  inverse  current  is 
indicated,  and  when  it  is  removed,  a  momentary 
direct  one  ;  or  if,  when  P  remains  in  S,  the  strength 
of  the  primary  current  lie  altered,  the  needle 
announces  the  induction  of  currents  according  to 
the  principle*  stated  above.  In  order,  however,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  secondary  coil  8. 
it  is  necessary,  whilst  ?  remains  within  it,  to  have 
some  means  of  continuously  completing  and  break- 
ing the  primary  current  A  contrivance  for  this 
purjKwe  is  called  a  rhotom,  or  current-break.  A 
simple  rheototn  may  lie  made  of  a  common  tile,  by 
holding  one  wire  from  the  battery  against  the  end 
of  the  file,  anil  running  the  other  aloug  the  teeth, 
the  current  being  stopped  each  time  the  wire  leaves 
a  tooth.  In  this  way.  a  rapid  series  of  interruptions 
is  effected,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  an  invente 
and  a  direct  current  in  the  secondary  wire.  A 
break  of  the  same  description,  but  more  constant, 
may  be  also  made  by  causing  a  metal  spring  to 
press  against  the  teeth  of  a  metal  wheel,  both 
spring  and  wheel  being  connected  with  the  battery. 
As  the  wheel  is  turned  by  a  handle,  the  spring 
breaks  the  contact  each  time  it  slips  from  one  tooth 
to  another.  The  most  convenient  form  of  break, 
however,  is  one  which  is  made  self-acting  by  the 
action  of  an  electro- magnet,  which  receives  the 
name  of  a  magnetic  hammer. 

Quantity  and  Tension  »f  [winced  Current*.  -  Let  us 
place  the  coil  P  within  8  ;  let  P.  along  with  a  self- 
acting  rheotom,  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
cell,  and  let  S  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
The  interruption  in  the  primary  current  being 
effected  by  the  rheotom  with  great  rapidity,  the 
induced  inverse  ami  direct  currents  are  sent  with 
corresponding  rapidity  through  the  coil  of  the 
galvanometer.  If  this"  last  lie  of  a  short  and  thick 
wire,  so  as  not  to  tax  the  tension  of  the  current 
transmitted,  the  induced  current*  will  not  deflect 
the  needle  ;  or  if  they  should  happen,  through  the 
of  the  break,  to  do  bo,  it  only 


oscillates  ronnd  its  position  of  rest  This  pro-res 
that  Oie  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  by  the 
induced  inverse  and  direct  currents  it  the  tame,  for 
they  each  exert  the  same  influence  on  the  needles. 
But  if  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer  consist  of  a 
long  tine  wire,  the  needle  is  kept  deviated  in  a 
direction  which  argues  the  action  of  the  direct 
current  This  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  both 
currents,  though  equal  in  quantity,  are  unequal  in 
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for  it  has  more  power  to  force  its  way  through 
the  fine  wire  of  the  galvanometer  than  the  inverse. 
Other  proofs  of  the  same  principles  may  be  easily 
furnished. 

The  difference  of  the  tension  of  the  two  induced 
current?  is  accounted  for  in  this  way  :  when  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  primary  current  the  quantity 
of  the  electricity  induced  by  it  in  the  secondary 
wire  is  the  same  whether  this  change  takes  place 
Quickly  or  slowly ;  the  tension,  however,  is  very 
different  When  the  change  tikes  place  slowly,  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  continues 
to  pass  as  slowly,  and  there  is  little  in  motion  at  one 
time ;  but  when  the  same  occurs  quickly,  it  is  sent 
I  with  momentum,  so  to  speak,  ana  the  quantity  in 
circulation  at  one  time  is  as  much  greater,  in  com- 
parison with  the  former  case,  as  the  time  is  i " 
It  is  this  quick  dispatch  of  electricity  which  . 
tutes  the  tension  of  the  current  Now,  as  it 
some  time  before  the  primary  current  is  fully  estab- 
lished, the  iuverse  induced  current  is  slow  and  of 
low  tension  ;  but  when  the  contact  is  broken,  the 
primary  current  ceases  mnch  more  suddenly  than  it 
liegan.  and  the  direct  induced  current  is  quick  and 
of  high  tension.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  borne 
out  by  experiment,  for  it  is  found,  that  trhaUirr 
fa  row  s  the  suddenness  of  the  chinges  of  the  jtrimary 
current,  heightens  the  tension  of  the  currents  induced  by 
these  changes.  The  break,  from  this  circumstance, 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  construction  of 
all  induction  apparatus. 

The  inductive  power  of  the  primary  coil  is 
immensely  increased  by  placing  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
rods  or  wires  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  magnetism 
which  begins  and  ceases  in  these  at  each  passage  of 
the  current  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  inducing 
force  of  the  coil.  The  centre  of  the  lxibbin  V  (tig.  3) 
is  hollow,  to  receive  a  bundle  of  this  kind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inductive  action  is  due  to  the 
iron  core,  and  the  induced  currents  got  with  and 
without  it  are  not  to  lie  compared  in  point  of  energy. 
A  solid  bar  of  soft  iron  may  also  lie  used,  but 
with  much  less  advantage,  for  "the  induced 
which  linger  in  it  alter  the  stoppage  of  the 
current,  acting  themselves  inductively,  impair  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  current  disappears  from 
the  primary  wire  and  magnetism  from  the  core. 
The  thin  layer  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  rods 
insulates  them  sufficiently  from  one  another,  and 

firevents.  the  formation  of  such  currents.  It  is  partly 
or  the  same  reason  that  metal  tubes  cannot  be  used 
for  bobbins  for  either  primary  or  secondary  coil*. 
If  such  were  used.  rM  circuits  would  be  "formed 
in  them,  the  reaction  of  which  would  prolong  the 
changes  of  the  primary  inducers,  and  consequently 
impair  the  tension  of  the  secondary  current  Metal 
liobbins  would  not  be  open  to  this  objection  if  they 
had  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  would  make  the 
transverse  section  a  broken  ring  and  circuit 

The  excitation  of  magnetism  in  the  core  is  the 
princip.il  aim  of  the  primary  coil,  and  as  a  strong 
current  is  essential  to  that  object,  it  i«  made  of  thick 
wire  and  of  moderate  length.  In  the  secondary- 
coil,  the  tension  of  the  induced  current  alone  is 
aimed  at,  and  with  this  view  it  is  made  of  as  thin 
be  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  as 
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as  possible  being  brought  witbin  the  influence 
of  the  core  and  primary  coil.  The  electric  ci  informa- 
tion of  the  secondary  coil  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
in  the  mine  light  as  tliat  of  a  galvanic  !•  ittery. 
The  total  electro-motive  force  of  the  coil  is  the  sum 
of  that  of  all  the  turns  in  it,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  battery  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  cells. 

Extra  Current,  —  Not  only  does  a  galvanic  current 
induce  electricity  in  a  neighlsmring  circuit,  but  it 
also  acta  inductively  on  itself.  When  contact  is 
broken  in  a  battery  circuit,  the  galvanic  spark  is 
seen.  See  Oalvasihm.  When  the  wire  is  short,  the 
spark  is  feeble,  but  it  increase*  in  brilliancy  with  the 
length  of  the  circuit,  and  this  Incomes  particularly 
observable  when  the  wire  is  wound  round  in  a  coiL 
This  certainly  does  not  arise  from  the  current  being 
strong  with  the  long  wire,  and  weak  with  the  short 
on*-,  for  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  might  be 
shewn  with  the  aid  of  a  galvanometer.  The  real 
cause  of  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  galvanic 
spirk  with  the  long  circuit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
induction  of  the  primary  current  on  the  various  parts 
of  itself,  exciting,  as  they  are  called,  extra  currents 
in  the  primary  wire.  It  "has  l>een  fully  attested  by 
experiment,  that  at  the  instant  a  galvanic  current 
begin*  ami  curl*,  extra  current*  are  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  aecrrai  parts  of  tit  circuit  upon  each 
oihrr,  Ouit  at  Oic  beginning  of  the  current  being  inpcmc, 
and  that  at  the  end  direct  As  the  extra  current 
inverse  acts  opposite  to  the  main  current,  it  does  not 
appear  as  a  separate  current,  but  ouly  retards  the 
instantaneous  piasage  of  the  main  current  The 
extra  current  direct  succeeds  the  main  current,  and 
has  consequently  a  separate  existence.  It  is  what 
is  generally  referred  to  when  the  extra  current  is 
spoken  of.  This  extra  current  is  of  much  higher 
tension  tban  the  original  current.  The  effect  of  the 
extra  current  on  the  direct  induced  current  of  the 
secon'lary  coil  is  to  lesseu  very  decidedly  its  tension. 
If  a  way  lie  made  for  the  extra  current,  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current  falls  prodigiously.  In  a  large 
coil-machine,  which  gives  freely  8 parks  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  length,  when  the  two  portions  of  the  break 
are  joined  by  a  thin  win-,  so  as  to  allow  the  extra 
current  to  miss,  sparks  will  not  travel  between  the 
two  poles,  however  near  they  are  brought.  When 
no  such  communication  exists,  a  |iortton  of  the  extra 
current  leaps  over  between  the  separating  parts  of 
the  break,  and  in  so  far  diminishes  the  intensity  of 
the  secoudary  current  The  condenser  of  the  cod- 
machine,  to  l>e  afterwards  described,  has  for  its 
object  the  ahsorptioii  or  suppression  of  the  extra 
current,  but  the  manner  in  wliich  it  effects  this  is 
not  yet  properly  explained.  The  prejudicial  effect 
of  the  extra  current  on  the  induced  current  is  e-asily 
understood,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  prolongs 
the  cessation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core  and  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  and  thus  impairing 
the  suddenness  of  this  change,  reduces  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current 

Induction  Coil. — The  essential  parts  of  this 
apparatus  have  been  already  described  in  detail. 
A  primary  coil  with  its  core  of  iron  wire,  and  a 
secoudary  coil  exterior  to,  and  insulated  from  a 
primary  coil,  form  the  main  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  poles 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  circuit,  a  rheotom  is 
introduced,  to  effect  the  interruptions  of  the  current 
essential  to  its  inductive  action.  The  only  parts  not 
jet  referred  to  are  the  condenser  and  the  com- 
mutator. The  condenser  consists  of  several  sheets 
of  tinfoil  and  oiled  silk,  laid  alternately  the  one 
above  the  other.  The  first,  third,  fifth,  4c.  sheets 
of  tinfod  are  connected  by  strips  of  the  same  mate-  j 
rial;  so  are  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  &c  ;  the 


whole  forming  a  condensing  apparatus  like  a  Leyden 
jar,  the  odd  sheets  forming  the  one  coating,  and 
the  even  sheets  the  other.  Each  set  of  sheets  is 
connected  w  ith  one  of  the  wires  of  the  primary  coil. 
The  condenser  is  generally  placed  in  the  Bole  of  the 
instrument,  and  does  not  meet  the  eye.  The  com- 
mutitor  consists  of  an  ivory  cylinder  covered  with 
conducting  plates  on  two  sides,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  break  contact  or  transmit  the  curreut 
through  the  coil  in  either  direction. 

An  induction  eoil,  as  constructed  by  Ladd  of 
Loudon,  is  represented  in  fig.  4.  The  forma  under 
wliich  the  instrument  anjiears  are  very  various,  and 
the  one  in  the  figure  only  serves  to  shew  the  general 
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requirements  in  its  construction.  The  two  binding- 
screws,  p  and  n,  are  for  the  battery- wires  ;  C  is  the 
commutator.  The  two  coils,  W,  lie  horizontally 
on  the  sole  of  the  instrument  S.  The  secoudary 
coil  alone  is  seen,  the  primary  l»eing  within  it  and 
out  of  view.  The  breaking  hammer,  being  l>ehind 
the  coil,  is  likewise  not  shewn.  The  condenser  is 
contained  by  the  box  which  constitutes  the  sole,  and 
a  conducting  connection  is  established  between  ita 
coatings  and  the  wires  of  the  primary  cod.  The 
terminations  of  the  secondary  coil  are  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  glass  pillars,  P,  F,  which  are  furnished 
w  ith  pointed  rods  capable  of  universal  motion.  Tho 
excellence  of  the  instrument  detiends  on  the  proper 
insulation  of  the  secondary  coil.  The  bobbin  must 
be  made  of  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  (host  of  all)  vul- 
canite, so  as  t<>  prevent  the  induced  electricity  from 
reaching  the  ground  by  the  primary  cod.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  insulate  the  different  parts  of  the 
secondary  cod  from  each  other.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  spark  which  completes  the  secondary 
current  instead  of  taking  place  at  the  rods,  the 
place  at  which  it  is  wanted,  would  pass  within  the 
cod  itself.  It  is  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  have 
each  layer  of  the  coil  insulated  from  the  other,  by 
inteqweing  gutta  percha  pa|>cr,  and  cementing  it 
with  a  hot  iron  to  the  sides  of  the  bobbin.  The 
induced  current  must  thus  |»asa  through  all  the 
turns  of  the  wire,  and  is  preveuted  from  shortening 
its  course  by  leaping  over  one  or  more  layers  of  the 
coiL 

Experiment*  with  the  Induction  CoiL — Say  that 
we  experiment  with  a  coil  like  the  one  shewn  in 
fig.  4,  about  one  foot  long  and  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter,  wliich  yields  readily  sparks  of  from  four 
to  five  inches  with  a  battery  of  six  Bunsen  cells. 
After  connecting  the  battery- wires,  and  setting 
the  commutator  so  as  to  complete  the  contict,  let 
us  place  the  movable  rods  within  an  inch  of 
each  other.  An  uninterrupted  rush  of  sparks  is 
transmitted  between  the  points  of  the  rods.  The 
sparks  are  not  the  clear  Bingle  sparks  of  the  electric 
machine,  but  seem  to  W  made  up  of  several  sparks 
occurring  at  the  same  instant,  which  are  white  and 
crooked.  These  are  cuvelojs.il  in  a  luminous  haze, 
which,  on  closer  examination,  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  a  congregation  of  the  spiral  sparks,  the 
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convolutions  of  which  arc  in  constant  rotation.  This 
hazy  spark  can  be  blown  away  by  the  breath,  anil 
separated  from  the  white  sjKirk  which  cannot 
be  bo  removed.  As  the  rods  are  withdrawn  from 
each  other,  it  disappears,  and  when  they  stand 
above  three  inches  apart,  the  Bp  m  k  resembles  in 
every  resjiect  the  forked  single  spark  of  a  jtowerful 
electric  machine.  When  the  points  are  withdrawn 
beyond  striking  distance,  electric  brushes  still 
play  between  them,  which  become  visible  in  a 
darkened  room.  If  the  hand  be  brought  near  the 
ml  connected  with  the  exterior  end  of  the  coil, 
sharp  stinging  sparks,  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
arc  got  The  rod  connected  with  the  inner  end 
does  not  yield  them  so  readily,  and  this  is  the 
same  whether  it  be  the  |wsitive  or  negative  pole. 
When  a  gold-leaf  clectroscoi*!  is  brought  near,  the 
leaves  part  energetically  from  each  other  :  and  when 
a  spark  is  received  by  it  from  one  of  the  rods,  it 
reniiiins  permanently  charged.  When,  however,  the 
knob  of  the  elcctroseoiie  is  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  either  of  the  rods,  this  action  ceases, 
because  the  induced  currents,  inverse  and  direct, 
neutralise  each  other.  When  the  knob  touches,  both 
currents  affect  the  leaves  equally ;  but  when  it  is  at 
some  distance,  the  direct  current  alone  has  tension 
enough  to  act  Each  jiole  of  the  induction  coil 
is  the  scat  of  two  opj>osite  electricities,  alternating 
with  each  other,  alike  in  quantity,  but  differing  in 
tension,  and  this  accounts  for  the  resemblances  and 
differences  l>etween  the  coil  and  machine  electri- 
cities. When  the  poles  arc  put  in  connection  with 
the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  siiarks  passing 
between  the  points  are  much  more  brilliant,  and  the 
sharp  snap  of  the  simple  spark  grows  into  a  loud 
report  The  Leyden  jar  effects  a  condensation  of 
the  electricity  of* each  direct  current,  and  each  spark 
discharge  tikes  place  in  shorter  time,  and  conse- 
quently with  greater  intensity.  The  condensed 
spark  punctures  jwiper  and  the  like  with  great 
facility,  hut  it  is  of  very  low  heating  power.  The 
uncoiidensed  spark,  more  particularly  the  hazy  spark, 
got  when  the  poles  are  near  each  other,  kindles 
paper,  gunpowder,  coal-gas,  and  other  combustibles 
with  readiness  and  certainty.  It  is  from  this  pro- 
perty  of  its  spark  that  the  induction  coil  is  of  so 
great  use  in  mining  operations.  The  two  ends 
of  the  wires  coming  from  the  coil  are  fixed  near 
each  other  without  touching,  and  are  imlieddcd  in 
a  chnrge  of  gun]w<wder  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
operator.  The  wires  are  iusidated  by  gutta-percha, 
and  when  the  induced  current  is  sent  through  them, 
■parks  pass  through  the  gunpowder  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  set  tire  to  it.  When  several 
charges  have  to  be  ignited  simultaneously,  the 
■park  of  the  coil-machine  is  considered  much  more 
reliable  than  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  in  heating  thin  wires  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  lottery- wires.  See  GALVANISM.  The  power 
of  the  direct  induced  current  of  even  large  induction 
coils  to  deHect  the  magnetic  needle,  and  to  effect 
chemical  decomposition,  is  very  insignificant  This 
■hews  that  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  inducing 
current  in  quantity,  however  much  it  may  be  supe- 
rior in  tension.  Fhe  physiological  effect,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tremendous,  and  the  experimenter 
must  tike  care  not  to  allow  any  part  of  his  body  to 
form  the  medium  of  communication  Itetween  the 
poles,  as  the  shock  so  got  might  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal. 

When  the  induced  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
nearly  vacuous  spaces,  a  very  splendid  effect  is 
produced.  The  Electric  Egg  (fig.  5)  is  employed  to 
display  this.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  in  the 
ahajM'  of  an  egg,  with  an  open  neck  above,  and 
another  below.   Brass  fittings  are  attached  to  these. 


The  lower  opening  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  and 
can  l>e  screwed  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  A 
brass  rod  and  ball  rise  a  short  way  into  the  egg. 
The  fittings  above  are  intended 
to  allow  of  a  rod  ending  in  a 
Kill  passing  up  and  down  air- 
tight, so  that  the  two  balls  can 
!>e  conveniently  set  at  different 
distance*.  When  the  egg  is 
exhausted,  and  the  wires  from 
the  coil  are  attached,  the  one 
above,  and  the  other  Wlow,  a 
luminous  glow  extends  l»ctween 
the  Kills,  which  is  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  contracts  at  either 
extremity.  When  the  exhaustion 
has  reached  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch,  as  shewn  by  the  gauge  of 
the  air-pump,  black  bands  are 
seen  to  lie  horizontally  in  the 
light,  so  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  stratification,  as  shewn 
in  the  figure.  These  occur  more 
readily  when  a  drop  or  two  of 
turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
egg.  The  cause  of  the  stratifi- 
cation is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
■peculation.  The  ball  which 
forms  the  negative  pole  is  enveloped  in  a  covering 
of  blue  light.  The  glow,  which  is  of  a  lieautifol 
mauve  tint,  appears  to  proceed  from  the  positive 
ball,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  negative  ball,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  well  marked  non-luminous 
space.    By  means  of  the  commutator,  these  appear- 
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ances  at  the  Iwlla  can  lie  instantly 
Serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  electric  egg.' then 
is  a  great  variety  of  vacuous  tubes  hermetically 
sealed  ami  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  These  have 
l>een  first  filled  with  particular  gases,  and  then 
exhausted,  and  they  exhibit  lights  of  various  tints, 
according  to  the  gas  contained  by  them. 

INDU  LGKNCK,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
means  a  remission,  by  church  authority,  to  a 
repentant  sinner,  of  the  temporal  punishment  which, 
in  the  Catholic  theory,  remains  due  after  the  sin 
antl  its  eternal  punishment  have  been  remitted.  A 
doctrine  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
angry  controversy,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
Reformation,  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 
We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  brief 
authentic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  such  as  it  is 
held  by  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  practice  in  the  various  ages  of  the  church. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries,  a  severe 
course  of  penitential  observance  was  exacted  of  all 
who  fell  into  any  grievous  crime,  especially  apostasy, 
murder,  and  adultery,  such  sinners  being  excluded 
from  church  communion  for  various  periods,  in  some 
cases  even  till  the  hour  of  death.  These  |<enitential 
observances,  which  Protestants  regard  as  purely 
disciplinary,  were  designed,  according  to  theCathoUc 
view,  as  an  expiation,  on  the  part  of  the  penitent 
for  the  Um/toral  punishment  which,  after  Bin  »nd 
the  ttrrnal  punishment  due  to  it  have  been  remitted 
by  God,  still  remains  to  l>e  undergone  ;  and  some  of 
tho  most  acrimonious  of  the  early  controversies,  the 
Montanist  and  the  Novatian,  arose  as  to  the  |io*er 
of  the  church  to  relax  these  penitential  observances, 
ami  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to  communion.  Tb<*« 
ancient  relaxations  (of  which  they  regard  thai 
referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  and  in  2  Cor.  ii.  10  a?  a 
type?  are  considered  by  Catholics  as  examples  of  the 
modern  indulgence ;  and  the  practice  whirh  £rew 
up  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  and 
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was  carried  to  great  extremes,  of  granting  such 
relaxations  on  the  recommendation  of  martyrs  or 
coufessors,  is  held  bv  Catholic  theologians  to  lie  mx 
illustration  of  that  principle  of  vicarious  atonement« 
according  to  whicli,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences, 
the  church  La  supposed  to  supply,  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  4  supererogatory '  works  of  the  saints,  what  may 
ho  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement  of 
the  less  jverfect  hut  yet  truly  penitent  sinuer  to 
whom  she  grants  the  indulgence.  That  this  practice 
of  relaxation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real 
inijKirt,  was  to  l>e  use<l  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishop  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  {lemtent, 
is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Aucyra  in 
308,  and  by  that  of  Nice  in  325.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  persou  granting  the  relaxation  was  to 
imisise  certain  good  works  as  a  partial  »ul«titute 
for  the  penalty  which  had  lieen  relaxed  ;  and  among 
these  works,  which  had  at  first  been  purely  personal, 
came  by  degrees  to  be  included  money  payments  for 
certain  religious  or  charitable  objects,  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  church,  or  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  or 
hospital.  The  name  indulgence  api>ears  to  have 
originated  late,  the  first  records!  instance  of  its  use 
being  by  Alexander  1L  in  the  11th  c, ;  but  the  insti- 
tution itself  is  found  in  full  development  during  the 
■wars  of  the  Crusades,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing 
to  service  in  whicli, '  provided  it  were  for  devotion 
alone,  and  not  front  motives  of  greed  or  of  glory,'  was 
accepted  in  the  council  of  Clermont  *  as  an  equiva- 
lent substitute  for  all  penance.'  Such  an  indulgence 
was  called  '  plenary ; '  where  a  jiortioii  only  of  the 
penitential  works  was  relaxed,  it  was  called  '  itfirtial ; ' 
and  in  order  to  put  a  bar  to  their  excessive  multi- 
plication and  to  other  abuses.  Innocent  HI.  declared 
the  power  <>f  granting  'plenary  indulgences '  to  be 
reserved  to  the  po|»r  alone,  bishops  being  only 
authorised  to  grant  the  '  partial '  or  limited  indul- 
gences described  above.  The  fourth  Laterau  council 
oondcinus  the  'indiscreet  and  superfluous'  granting 
of  indulgences  ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  grew 
up  in  the  church  during  the  western  schism,  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  was  the  lavish  dispen- 
sation of  indulgences,  in  the  granting  of  which  the 
contending  popes  rivalled  each  other  in  prodigality. 
The  last  extreme,  however,  was  not  reached  until 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  when,  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  funds  necessary  b»r  the  erection  of  the 
great  church  of  St  Peter  s  at  Itoine,  the  po|it\  Leo 
X..  published  a  plenary  indulgence,  the  principal 
condition  for  the  gaining  of  which  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  work.  Catholic  historians  contend  that 
in  itself  such  a  condition  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  that  if  duly  explained  to  the  people,  it  might  be 
lawfully  and  even  meritoriously  complied  with  ;  but 
they  admit  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  indul- 
gence, in  extolling  its  natural  effects,  went  to  inde- 
fensible extremes,  and  that,  even  making  the  fullest 


allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  grievous  abuses  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice 
were  committed  in  (Jcrmany  and  in  Switzerland. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  while  it 
aitirtns  that  the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being  'most 
salutary  for  the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by 
the  authority  of  councils,  u  to  be  retained  in  the 
church,'  yet  orders  that, '  in  granting  them,  modera- 
tion be  observed,  lest,  by  excessive  facility,  discipline 
may  be  enervated.'  Upon  the  special  instructions 
of  this  council,  all  tlie  modern  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences  has  been  founded ;  but  as  the 
decreo  of  the  couucil  does  not  explicitly  declare 
what  is  the  precise  effect  of  an  indulgence,  it  is 
farther  explained  by  Pope  Pius  VL,  in  his  cele- 
brated bull,  Auctorem  title*,  that  an  indulgence, 
received  with  due  dispositions,  remits  not  alone  the 


canonical  iieuanee  attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this 
life,  hut  al»o  the  temporal  punishment  which  would 
await  the  |tcnitciit  after  death  to  be  endured  by  him 
in  purgatory. 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Catholics  do  not  understand  by  an  indulgence 
a  remission  of  sin,  much  less  a  permission  to  commit 
sin,  or  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  future  siu.  They 
contend,  moreover,  that  since  the  benefit  of  an 
indulgence  can  only  lie  enjoyed  by  a  sinner  who  ha* 
repeuted  of  siu,  and  resolved  to  embrace  a  new  life, 
the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity  of  principle  and 
easy  self-indulgence  is  entirely  unwarranted.  And 
although,  for  the  most  part,  the  good  works  which 
are  required  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences 
may  apjiear  easy  and  even  trivial,  yet  the  one  indis- 
pensable preliminary— sorrow  for  sin  and  sincere 
jiuriKMe  of  amendment  in  itself  involves  the  very 
highest  effort  of  Christian  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  Protestants  are 
accustomed  to  quote  the  language  used  by  popes  in 
granting  them,  in  opposition  to  the  views  put  forth 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  defending  them.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  pojics  in  their 
bulls  of  jubilee,  to  grant  the  nuul  pb-nnnj  mid  com- 
jthtt  indulgence,  pardon,  uitd  remia+'um  of  all  sins, 
on  certain  conditions  specified.  And  although  this 
grant  is  made  only  to  4  the  faithful  who  are  truly 
penitent  and  have  confessed,'  yet  lieing  limited  to  a 
certaiu  j>eriod,  as  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  to  certain 
coiuUtioiiB,  as  saying  certain  prayers,  visiting  certain 
churches,  wearing  or  kissing  a  scapular,  or  the  like, 
it  is  argued  that  these  cannot  but  acquire,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  an  importance  whicli  is 
very  unfavourable  to  jienitcnee,  virtue,  faith,  and 
piety.  It  is  likewise  urged  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  indulgences  is  founded  not  only  on  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  power  given  to  the.  church, 
but  also  ou  a  doctrine  of  human  works  and  merits 
inconsistent  with  what  we  are  taught  iu  Scripture 
as  to  the  office  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

I'NDUS  (Sansc  Siiui/ut,  probably  from  a  root 
signifying  4 to  flow'),  the  great  river  that  bounds 
Hindustan  on  the  west.  It  rises  in  Tibet,  near  the 
sources  of  the  kindred  Sutlej,  iu  lat.  31'  5J0'  N., 
and  long.  81°  30'  E.  The  precise  8|>ot  is  said  to  be 
18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  to  be  on 
the  north  side,  of  the  Kailas,  a  Himalayan  peak 
which  overtops  it  by  at  least  4000  feet.  It*  general 
course,  till  it  forces  its  way  between  the  Himalaya 
Proper  and  the  Hindu  Kush,  is  towards  the  north- 
west, being  pretty  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
general  direction  through  the  plains.  On  reaching 
Sussi  (near  the  l>orders  of  Budakshan),  its  most 
northern  point,  it  turns  southward,  loses  itself  in 
the  hills,  and  reappears  at  Takot  in  Kohistan.  north 
of  the  Punjab.  After  a  run  of  870  miles,  having 
still  940  miles  before  it,  it  becomes  navigable  at  a 
|>oint  which,  on  other  grounds  also,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Here  it  receives  the  Cahul,  its  principal 
affluent  on  the  right;  and  here  is  Atak  (Attuck), 
anciently  Taxila,  the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
passage.  About  half  way  from  Atak  to  its  mouth, 
it  receives,  on  the  left,  the  accumulated  waters 
of  the  Punjab  through  the  single  channel  of  the 
Puninud.  Each  of  the  '  five  water-courses,'  as  well 
as  the  Cabal,  is  practicable  for  inland  craft  to  the 
mountains.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Punjnud, 
the  I.,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  becomes 
gradually  leas.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that 
the  affluents  are  insignificant,  while  its  arid  sandy 
nature  causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption 
and  evaporation.  This  operates  stdl  more  powerfully 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  river  here  divides 
into  numerous  channels,  many  of  which  never  return 
at  all  to  the  main  stream,  while  others  return  much 
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shrunken  in  volume.  This  wasting  of  the  waters 
is,  however,  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  owing 
to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  current  and  the 
ascent  of  the  tide*.  At  Migani,  fight  miles  north 
of  Hyderabad,  commences  the  Delta  Proper,  which 
measures  75  miles  upwards,  by  130  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  area  of  the  drainage-  its 
extreme  dimension!!  being  respectively  900  mile*  and 
750— has  nerhaji*  Iteeu  over-estimated  at  488,000 
square  mile*,  fully  four  time*  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  I.  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  leas  than 
that  of  most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In 
the  winter,  one  oiily  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at 
all  available  for  communication  with  the  sea  ;  and 
even  after  the  melting  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is 
no  passage  anywhere  for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel 
of  more  than  .50  tons.  Still,  in  another  resj)ect  the 
river  is  favourable  for  navigation,  as  the  fall  from 
Atak  to  the  sea  is  oidy  1000  feet  in  940  mile*. 

The  I.  abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
is  infected  by  crocodiles.  The  alluvium  brought 
dowu  by  the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be 
sufficient  for  an  annual  formation  4*2  miles  long, 
27  milt''*  broad,  and  40  feet  deep.  Near  Ron,  a 
short  distance  Mow  the  first  |*iint  of  divergence, 
both  the  main  stream  and  one  of  its  offsets  pass 
through  a  ridge  of  limestone,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  turned  the  descending  floods  laterally 
into  what  is  now  a  desert,  but  bearing  the  plainest 
traces  of  former  cultivation. 

INDUSIAL  LIMESTONE,  a  singular  variety 
of  fresh -watvr  limestone,  found  in  Auvcrgnc.  It  is 
formed  of  the  cases  or  indusia  of  ca<ldis-wonns, 
great  heaps  of  which  have  Irtcn  encrusted  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertine. 
Scver.d  bids  occur,  some  as  much  as  six  feet  thick, 
each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  cases.  See  Cakmck.  The  Auvergnc  eases 
are  formed  of  the  shells  of  a  minute  l'aludina,  so 
small  that  100  shells  may  be  counted  in  a  Bingle 
indu.tiuui. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCESSION,  a  phrase  borrowed 
by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law  to  denote  the 
increased  value  given  to  a  thing  by  laliour  and  skill 
being  exercised  upon  it  This  phrase  includes  the 
case  of  a  i«eroon  building  by  mistake  on  another's 
land,  in  which  case,  in  England,  though  the  build- 
ing was  done  Itvnd  jidt,  it  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  laud,  who  is  not  bound  even  to  pay 
for  the  materials,  which  he  can  keep,  or  their  value; 
but  ill  Scotland,  the  owner  of  the  land,  though 
entitled  to  the  materials,  would  be  liable  to  pay  for 
their  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  FRUITS,  in  Scotch  Law,  the 
produce  of  land  which  the  life-renter  is  entitled  to ; 
called  in  English  law,  Emblements  (q.  v.). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  This  term  is  used 
very  variously,  sometimes  being  synonymous  with 
ragged  sc  hools,  in  which  mechanical  arts  are  taught ; 
sometimes  designating  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
in  which  agricultural  or  some  other  industrial  art  is 
taught  to  the  boy*  during  one  js>rtion  of  the  school- 
day,  or  in  which  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and 
ironing  are  taught  to  the  girls.  In  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
attach  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  elemen- 
tary schools  for  l*>ys,  but  with  very  small  success, 
except  iu  the  last-named  country ;  there  the  Glas- 
nevin  Agricultural  Training  School  has  accomplished 
much  good.  See  Agrkxi.tiikal  Education.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  attach  other 
industrial  arts  to  national  and  parochial  schools  has 
been  attended  with  better  results.  The  Privy ! 
Council  on  Education  gave  special  grants  for  many 


I  years  to  schools  which  combined  industrial  with 
:  literary  instruction,  but  these  grants  are  not  con- 
|  tinued  in  the  Revised  Code.  In  elementary  schools 
(  for  girls,  industrial  work,  to  the  extent  «f  sewing, 
shaping,  knitting,  and  netting,  has  been  almost 
'  universally  introduced,  and  forms  one  of  the  m<*t 
important  and  interesting  features  of  female  primary 
education  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  attempt  to 
connect  with  these  subjects  instruction  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing,  has  be<!n  tried  as  yet  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  has  been  only  partially 
successful.  In  ragged  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  department  of  the  school-work  seems  to  thrive 
!  licttcr,  partly  because  it  enters  so  largely  into  the 
scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the  children 
are  removed  from  the  control  of  iiarcnts,  and  left 
solely  to  the  management  of  the  school  committee ; 
for  the  great  olwtacle  in  the  way  of  connecting 
industrial  arts  with  ordinary  schools  is  the  unw  illing- 
ness of  ]»arents  to  see  their  children  engaged  in 
manual  occupations  during  the  time  which  ou^Ut,  in 
their  opinion,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  intellectual 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  literary  knowledge. 
The  ragged  Bchools  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
arc  recognised  by  the  legislature  as  *  industrial 
schools,"  and  may  l»e  defined  a*  school*  in  which  the 
pupils  arc  fed  and  clothed  (wholly  or  partially i,  as 
well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  some  trade.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  1801,  children  under  14  found  vagrant  or 
begging,  or  convicted  of  ]*"tty  offences,  may  lie  sent 
by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school  that  has  been 
certified  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Parents  also,  on 
jiaying  for  board  and  lodging  a  small  sum,  may 
1  place  their  children  in  industrial  schools  if  they  can 
I  shew  that  they  are  unable  to  control  them. "  The 
Treasury  may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  on  the  representation  of  the  H,ome  Secretary. 
If  a  child  abscond  from  the  school  before  he  is  15, 
the  justices  may  send  him  back,  or  place  him  iu  a 
I  Reformatory  School  (q.  v.).  In  1801.  there  were  in 
England  23,  and  in  Scotland  16  industrial  schools, 
and  the  numtier  of  pupils  attending  was  rcacpectively 
1574  in  the  former,  and  1006  in  the  Utter. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES  are  societies  which 
carry  on  some  trade,  the  profits  of  which  are 
applied  to  an  object  of  mutual  benefit,  resembling 
the  object  of  Friendly  Societies  (q.  v.).  A  statute 
was  passed  in  1802*  (25  and  26  Vict  c  87),  to 
regulate  these  societies  on  improved  principles,  the 
first  statute  having  U>en  passed  in  1852.  By  the 
latest  statute,  all  industrial  societies  then  in  exist- 
ence were  entitled  t>  lie  registered,  free  of  expense, 
by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies.  Any  number 
of  iiersons  not  less  than  seven  may  establish  such  a 
society,  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  on  auy  labour, 
trade,  or  handicraft  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
except  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  except 
the  business  of  banking,  and  of  applying  the  profits 
for  any  purjxw  allowed  by  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Acta.  The  rules  of  the  society  must  define  the  object 
name,  and  place  of  office  of  the  soc  iety,  and  it  must 
in  all  cases  be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liability. 
The  rules  must  also  state  the  terms  of  admission 
of  members,  holding  of  meetings,  voting,  transfer- 
ability of  shares,  audit  of  accounts,  investment  of 
capital,  mode  of  withdrawing  from  society,  claims 
of  executors,  application  of  profits,  and  appointment 
and  remuneration  of  managers  and  officers.  A  copy 
of  the  rules  must  be  delivered  to  every  person  who 
demands  them,  on  payment  of  one  shilling.  No 
member's  interest  is  to  exceed  £200.  The  name  of 
the  society  is  to  be  painted  conspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  the  office,  and  put  on  all  bills  of  exchange, 
bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of 
credit  and  a  penalty  is  incurred  lor  neglecting  thuse 
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requirements.  These  societies  ore  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  friendly  societies  iu  respect  of  the 
exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  ineoine-tax--of 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  justices  of 
the  peace  of  compensation  to  in  o  miners  unjustly 
excluded -of  the  power  of  justices  or  the  county 
courts  in  case  of  fraud,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  registrar.  Any  tnenil>er  may  nominate  any 
person  into  whose  name  his  interest  in  the  society 
at  his  decease  shall  l>c  transferred,  but  the  society 
has  the  option  of  paying  to  such  nominee  the  full 
value  of  his  interest  The  society  may  Iks  wound 
up  like  a  joiut-stock  company  by  the  county  court 
of  the  district,  and  in  the  event  of  its  Iwmg  wound 
up,  past  and  preseut  members  are  liable  to  contri- 
bute to  the  assets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debts  ;  but  no  past  niemtar  is  louod  to  contri- 
bute who  has  ceased  for  a  year  to  be  a  memlter,  or 
where  the  debt  was  contracted  after  be  left  the 
society,  or  unless  the  existing  members  are  unable 
to  satisfy  the  contributions  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts ;  and  no  member  is  liable  to  pay  more  than  the 
amount,  if  anv.  un|»aid  on  the  shares  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  liable  as  a  past  or  present  member. 
Every  -terson  or  member  bavins;  an  interest  in  the 
funds  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  books  and  the  names 
of  the  members  at  all  reasonable  hours  at  the  oliice 
of  the  society.  A  general  statement  of  the  funds  of 
the  society,  shewing  the  assets  and  liabilities,  must  j 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  once  every  year,  and  every 
member  and  depositor  is  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  without  jKiyment  a  copy  of  such  statement 
from  the  treasurer  or  secretary.  The  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  in  his  Hcport  (186'J)  says  the  late 
statute  of  18<i*2  is  defective  in  some  particulars,  and 
a  new  one  will  be  shortly  required,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law  will  doubtless  remain  as  above 
Stated, 

INCRTIA  (Lat  ' inactivity*),  a  term  expressive 
of  that  indifference  to  a  state  of  rest  or  motion 
which  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  and  mav 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  n  fnnlg  in  motion  in?/ 
continue  in  motion,  and  a  body  at  rent  will  remain  at 
r*rt,  uhUm  acted  upon  6y  some  ex'ernat  force.  The 
latter  part  of  this  principle  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  repug- 
nance to  motion,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  all 
matter;  but  it  was  shewn  by  (Jalileo  that  the  former 
part  was  equally  true  and  general.  This  property 
of  matter  has  been  called  by  Kepler  ri*  inertia1, 

INESCU'TCHEON,  in  Heraldry,  a  single  shield 
borne  as  a  charge.  When  there  are  two  or  more, 
they  are  simply  called  escutcheons,  for  an  ines- 
eutcheou,  it  is  said,  must  always  occupy  the  fess 
point  of  the  shield.  An  inescutcheou  is  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is 
not  a  charge,  but  a  separate  coat. 

INFALLIBI  LITY,  in  Controversial  Theology, 
means  the  immunity  from  error,  in  all  that  regards 
faith  and  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Human 
Catholic  Church,  and,  at  least  as  regards  the  past, 
by  the  Greek  Church,  as  represented  iu  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  which  that  church  looks  uiton  as 
ecumenical.  The  hitter  claim,  however,  which  dtiea 
not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual  exemp- 
tion  from  error  up  to  the  present  time,  diners 
widely  from  that  of  infallibility,  as  put  forward  by 
the  Rotnan  Church,  which  involves  not  alone  an 
actual  historical  immunity  from  error,  but  also 
such  a  jiositive  and  abiding  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  error,  and  guide  and  direct  in 
the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth.  The 
infallibility  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  is  thus 
of  two  kinds,  i>aMie<  and  active— the  first  (Matt 


xvi.  18),  in  virtue  of  which  the  church  never 
can  receive  or  embrace  any  erroneous  doctrine,  no 
matter  by  whom  proposed ;  the  second,  iu  virtue 
of  which  she  is  charged  with  the  function  (Matt 
xxviiL  19;  Mark  xvL  13;  Kphes.  iv.  11  —  16)  of 
permanently  teaching  to  the  world  the  essential 
truths  of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
error,  ami  of  authoritatively  deciding  every  con- 
troversy by  which  the  oneness  <>f  lielici  among  the 
faitlif  ul  may  l»o  endangered.  Catholics  repaid  this 
gift  lis  a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  authority  in  matters  of  faith  with  which  they 
believe  the  church  to  be  invested,  and  whiclu  if  not 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  such  infallible  assistance-, 
would  be  but  a  false  light,  and  an  attractive  but 
dangerous  instrument  of  delusion. 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimed  by  the 
Roman  Church.  Two  very  imiiortant  and  prsu'tical 
questions,  however,  arise  regarding  it,  !>oth  of 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy 
even  among  Catholics  themselves ;  viz.,  as  to  tho 
tukjeci,  that  is,  the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  infalli- 
bility, and  as  to  the  object,  that  is,  the  matters  to 
which  it  extends. 

As  to  the  first  all  Catholics  are  agreed  in 
believing  that  the  body  of  bishops,  morally  speak* 
ing,  throughout  the  church,  acting  in  common  with 
the  pope,  constitute  the  most  j>erfcct  oruan  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church ;  and  hence,  that  when 
they  unite  iu  any  way,  whether  as  assembled  in  a 
general  council  or  by  any  joint  action,  though 
separated  in  place,  their  judgment  is  infallible. 
Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  be  addressed  officially  by 
the  |>ope  to  the  whole  church,  and  l>e  either  expressly 
continued  or  tacitly  accepted  l>y  the  bishojxi,  this 
decree  is  held  to  be  infallible.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
doctrinal  decree,  emanating  in  the  first  instance 
even  from  a  local  council,  as  that  of  a  national  or 
eveu  a  provincial  church,  should  be  universally 
accepted  by  the  pope  and  the  bishojw.  that  decree 
also  is  held  to  1m-  infallible.  In  a  word,  wherever 
there  is  found  the  united  judgment  of  the  pot<e  and 
the  bishops,  all  a/ree  in  accepting  it  as  the  infallible 
judgmeut  of  the  church.  But  should  the  jK>po 
alone  judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arises  the  well 
known  dispute  of  the  Gailican  and  ultramontane 
divines ;  the  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying, 
the  papal  judgment  to  be  infallible.  See  Papacy. 
It  will  he  enough  to  say  hero  that  all  alike  are 
a^wd  in  holding,  whatever  may  l»o  their  several 
opinions  as  to  the  objective  infallibility  of  the 
separate  papal  judgment,  that  it  cannot  "be,  at  all 
events,  binding  as  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  so 
long  as  it  shall  not  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
body  of  the  bishops. 

On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of 
infallibility  extends,  Catholics  are  agreed  in  one 
principle,  that  it  embraces  all  those  subjects,  and 
those  only,  which  are  necessary  for  the  : 


of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hence,  prosnpiiosing 
divine  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it  embraces 
all  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all  subjects 
of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  to  preclude 
tho  introduction,  by  authority  of  the  church,  of 
any  discipline  which  should  be  injurious  to  faith 
or  to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact  '»«" 
abstract  opinions  unconnected  with  religion.  On 
this  point  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed.  But  a 
very  celebrated  dispute  arose  in  the  17th  c,  on 
occasion  of  the  Augustinus  of  J  an*  emus,  as  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  in  judging  of  books, 
out  of  which  originated  the  well-known  Jansetiist 
distinction  of  taw  and  of  /act.  See  Jansenism. 
On  this  subject  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
all  Catholics  aro  now  agreed  in  recoguLsiug  as  a 
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necessary  condition  to  the  effective  infallibility,  that 
it  should  cxtetid  to  the  judgments  up»>n  luniks  so 
far  as  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  contained 
therein  may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  sound  faith 
or  morality. 

The  argument*  ia  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  Roman  Catholics  derive  from  texts 
of  Scripture,  are  set  aside  by  Protestants  ou  the 
ground  that  these  text*  only  teach  the  itermanencc 
of  the  church  and  the  continuance  of  Cod's  grace 
toward*  it  (as  Matt  xvi.  18;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20; 
&c),  and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  special 
subject  of  infallibility. — It  ia  common  aLvo  for 
Protestants  to  urge,  that  on  the  supposition  of 
infallibility  and  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  as  comnionly  declared  by  Roman 
Catholics,  there  can  l>e  no  value  in  any  argument 
from  Scripture;  and  tliat  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  by  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  ia  involved 
in  the  sophism  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It  is  some- 
times added,  that  if  Ct)d's  word  needs  an  inter- 
preter to  make  it  a  safe  rule  of  faith,  man's  word 
may  well  be  supjxwed  equally  difficult  to  compre- 
hend.—And  the  notion  of  infallibility,  with  the 
whole  system  of  which  it  fontu  an  essential  part, 
is  proU-stcd  against  as  contrary  to  the  rational 
nature  of  man,  and  to  that  personal  relation  ami 
responsibility  to  Cod  which  are  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  religion.— Something  is  also  made,  in  argu- 
ment, of  the  difficulty  which  the  advocates  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  have  found  in  agreeing  as 
to  where  it  is  lodged. 

INF  AM  ED,  or  DEFAMED,  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  which  has 
lost  its  tail,  the  loss  being  supposed  to  disgrace  or 
defame  it.  ihfnmni  looking  backwards  occurs  in 
ancient  blazon  for  counter- rampant  regardant,  the 
lion  being  supposed  to  be  flying  from  an  enemy. 

INFAMOUS.  Infamy  was,  in  jsunt  of  law. 
formerly  a  ground  for  rejecting  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justi'e;  but  now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  subject  to 
comment,  and  to  state  what  he  can  say  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

INFAMOUS  BEHAVIOUR,  DISCHARGE 
WITH  INFAMY,  terms  in  use  in  the  military  and 
naval  codes  to  designate  conduct  (and  its  penalty) 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  discipline,  but  is  also 
disgraceful  in  a  social  sense.  As  infamous  tahavinur, 
have  been  always  classed  in  all  countries  desertion 
of  colours  on  the  lield  of  tattle,  failure  to  attempt 
to  succour  comrades  in  danger,  cold-blooded  cruelty.  ! 
and  other  crimes  which  are  greatly  subversive  of 
morality.  If  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  any  of  these 
crimes  by  a  court-martial,  and  not  sentenced  to 
death,  the  sentence  is  ordinarily  discharge  —or  dis- 
missal —with  ignominy  or  infamy.  So  severe  an 
enactment  adds  to  the  force  of  the  penalty,  and 
stigmatises  the  offender  for  life  as  a  disgrace  to  his 
country  and  his  cloth 

INFANT,  in  English  Law,  means  every  male  and 
female  under  the  age  of  21.  As  a  general  rule,  an 
infant  cannot  enter  into  contracts ;  at  all  events,  they 
arc  not  binding  except  at  his  or  her  option.  But  a 
contract  for  necessaries  is  always  binding,  and  an 
infant  may  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  these, 
like  other  |>ersons.  The  father,  or,  after  his  death, 
the  mother,  of  an  infant  can  in  general  only  be 
bound  for  an  infant's  debts  where  some  express  or 
implied  contract  to  pay  for  these  can  be  made  out ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  the  infant  living  in  the  same 
house  is  not  always  sufficient  to  imply  liability,  1 


though  it  is  generally  an  element  for  the  jury.  IJ 
an  iufant  enter  into  trade,  he  is  nevertheless  only 
bound  by  his  contracts  at  his  option.  But  in  all 
cases,  if  the  inl'aut,  on  coming  of  age,  ratify  toe 
contract,  then  it  is  binding  on  him. 

An  infant  in  England  generally  requires  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardi  in  to  marry,  though 
it  is  more  correct  to  say.  that  if  be  misrepresent  in 
the  preliminary  formalities  that  he  is  of  age,  he 
may  be  indicted  for  perjury,  but  nevertlieli-ss  the 
marriage  will  he  good,  an-l  cannot  ta  annulled.  An 
infant  cannot  make  a  will  either  of  his  real  or 
1  personal  estate.  He  can  only  sue  in  a  court  of  law 
j  by  a  near  friend  or  pntrhein  ami,  who  is  his  father  if 
alive,  or  any  other  friend. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  law  of  England  on  this  subject  The  term 
infant  is  not  used  at  all  in  a  technical  sense.  All 
[MTsona,  if  male,  are  in  legal  strictness  called  pupils 
till  14,  and  if  female,  till  12 ;  and  from  14  or  12  to 
21,  they  are  technically  called  minora.  In  general 
the  contracts  of  a  pupil  arc  atoolutcly  void,  and 
he  is  under  the  care  of  tutors,  who  are  either  his 
(•areata,  or  others  apjiointed  by  the  court  A  m;anr, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  enter  into  contracts,  but  if 
they  are  to  his  lesion  or  prejudice,  he  can  reduce 
or  set  them  aside  any  time  within  four  years  after 
majority.  Moreover,  if  a  minor  go  into  trade,  his 
contracts  bind  him,  as  they  do  other  {*>rsonv 
Further,  a  minor  can  make  a  will  or  testament 
oiHTatiiig  on  his  movable  estate,  though  he  cannot 
alienate  his  heritable  estate  in  like  manner.  The 
four  years  which  are  allowed  to  him  after  majority 
to  consider  whether  he  wUl  set  aside  contracts  are 
called  iruiulrirunium  utilr  ;  and  if  he  can  prove  lesion, 
he  is  in  that  period  entitled  to  restitution.  In 
Scotland,  also,  a  minor  may  marry  as  freely  as  if 
he  were  a  major,  and,  indeed,  he  is  in  general  his 
own  master,  or  wwi  juris,  at  the  age  of  14  (as  a 
female  is  at  the  age  of  12);  whereas  in  England  he 
would  ta  liable  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  to 
control  his  person  till  he  attuned  21. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Oberlin  (q.  v.).  the  pastor 
of  Wold  bach,  in  France,  may  ta  rejipirded  as  the 
founder  of  infant  schools.  He  apj>ointed  females 
in  his  own  parish  to  assemble  the  little  children 
tat  ween  the  ages  of  two  and  six,  his  object  being 
to  iutervst  them  by  conversation,  pictures,  ana 
majie,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  sew. 
The  first  infant  school  attempted  in  this  country 
was  in  connection  with  Robert  Owen's  socialistic 
establishment  in  Scotland  ;  it  was  taught  by  James 
Buchanan.  In  1819,  through  the  efforts  ">f  Ix>rd 
Itrougham  and  Lord  Lausdowne,  an  infant  school 
was  set  on  foot  in  London.  One  of  the  first 
teachers  was  Wildersnin,  whose  lataurs  hi  connection 
with  the  extension  o|  infant  schools  are  well  known. 
His  methods.  based  on  the  Pcstalozxian  system,  were 
further  matured  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society,  founded  in  18.'«.  This  society,  by 
training  teachers  and  instituting  model  infant  and 
juvenile  schools,  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
propagate  the  infant  school  system. 

Infant  schools  are  not  yet  very  numerous  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Tweed ;  but  they  have  certainly 
taen  more  extensively  encouraged  m  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom.  Two 
causes  have  ojierated  to  prevent  their  more  rapid 
increase— the  want  of  means,  it  being  necessary  to 
devote  to  juvenile  schools  the  money  which  can  be 
collected  for  educational  objects  ;  aud  the  defects 
which  have  bung  about  the  system,  and  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Too  much  has  frequently  been 
attem|«ted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction.  In 
(rermany,  under  the  names  of  KUinJtindrrweMmle* 
and  Kindergarten,  infaut  schools  are  numerous.  In 
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Fonce,  under  the  name  of  *  Asylums,'  they  are  very 
widespread. 

Infant  school*,  like  other  seminaries  which  are 
not  purely  jm>/r**i»nal  in  their  aims,  ought  to  keep 
in  view  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
ap|>eal  to  its  different  faculties  iu  turn.  Hut  while 
the  intellect  the  moral  nature,  and  the  imagination 
ought  to  receive  their  proju-r  food,  it  has  to  ho  lx>rne 
in  mind  that  we  coutradict  the  laws  of  nature  wheu 
we  omit  an  element  more  powerful  and  exacting 
than  any  of  these  ;  we  mean  the  physical,  and  that 
love  of  play,  fun.  and  nonsense  which  i*  connected 
with  it,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  not 
unWcoming  even  the  gravity  of  manhood  By 
marching,  exercises,  toy*,  and,  above  all,  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  a  large  open  playground,  full  provision 
should  l>e  made  for  the  muscular  restlessness  of 
children,  and  for  their  love  of  play.  The  room  in 
which  they  are  collected  should  l>c  little  more  than 
a  wcll-ordtr.-d,  covered  playground.  In  the  pia.y- 
grnund,  whether  open  or  covert;.  1,  order,  obedience, 
kindness,  consideration,  eiWlity,  cleanliness,  good- 
temper,  are  to  lie  taught,  and  the  »u>ral  objects  of 
the  infant  school  attained.  Flay,  and  the  moral 
training  which  may  l>e  connected  with  it,  should 
be  the  leading  ideas  of  the  place,  ami  to  these 
everything  else  should  he  subordinated.  Next  to 
this,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  infant  has 
to  Iks  considered,  its  future  anticipated,  and  the 
elements  of  reading  taught,  hut  with  the  help 
of  such  methods  and  IkvoIls  as  call  for  the  mini- 
mum of  mental  exertion.  An  infant  school  which 
has  cultivated  the  moral  nature  of  its  children 
through  games  and  exercises,  and  has  taught  them 
to  read  easy  monosyllabic  sentences  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  six,  has  accomplished  its  work 
well.  At  the  same  time,  other  means  of  awakening 
interest  and  intelligence  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  but  under  this  restriction,  that,  if  they 
fail  to  call  forth  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
attention,  cither  through  the  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  niistreas  to  present  them  in  on  attractive 
form,  or  through  some  defect  in  the  apiuratus 
at  the  command  of  the  mistress,  they  should  at 
once  be  given  up.  We  refer  to  songs  of  a  moral 
or  narrative  kind — rhymes  and  nursery  jingles — 
descriptions  of  objects  and  pictures  by  the  children 
under  the  teacher's  guidance  (object-lessons) — the 
concealed  purpose  being  to  cultivate  the  ]>erccptive 
faculties  of  form,  colour,  numlier,  size,  &c— and 
lessons  in  arithmetic  on  a  ball-frame.  Thou,  again, 
the  teacher  may  collect  the  children  around  her 
and  read  to  them  fairy  tales  and  simple  stories  of 
incident  and  the  affections.  AH  this  may  be,  and 
actually  is  attained ;  lmt  the  qualifications  in  the 
teacher  for  the  attainment  of  them  arc  rarely  to  \\c 
met  with.  .So  far  as  these  qualifications  are  of  a 
moral  or  imaginative  kind,  they  are  natural  endow- 
ments ;  but  they  may  receive  enlightenment  and 
direction  by  a  judicious  system  of  training.  In  the 
first  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society,  it  is  truly  said,  'that  few  situations  in 
life  require  so  much  discretion,  so  much  energy, 
so  much,  tenderness,  so  much  self-control  and  love, 
as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes.'  Without  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  possesses  these  qualifications, 
especially  the  last-named,  no  woman  should  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  career  of  an  infant-school 


The  question  still  remains  to  be  considered — 
whether  infant  schools  are  desirable  at  all,  and 
whether  the  family  hearth,  and  the  fields,  or  the 
streets,  do  not  constitute  the  best,  because  nature's 
infant  school.  Were  society  in  a  normal  and 
healthy  condition,  the  answer  to  tin*  question  would 
be,  that  infant  schools  are  hurtful  even  at  the  best, 


and  that,  when  wc  bear  in  mind  the  chances  of 
tlieir  lieim;  badly  conducted,  they  may  ht  geucrally 
denounced  as  a  public  nuisance.  Hut  wc  ..!<•  not  in 
a  normal  state  ;  and  while  infant  schools  tiroper  are, 
perhaps,  superfluous  in  rural  parishes,  tlVv  are  in 
populous  places  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  if  not  a 
necessity. 

INFA  NT^  (from  the  Lat  in/am.  an  infant),  the 
title  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  the  c<irrespouaing  title  of  Infanta 
being  given  to  the  princesses.  Since  the  14th  a, 
however,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  in  S{Kun 
has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  in  Fortugal.  untd  the  sc|>aration  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother-country,  bore  the  title  of  Frince 
of  Brazil.  The  jn-rsoual  domain  of  an  Infante  or 
lufanta  is  cjillcd  the  Jufantatio,  and  this  has  como 
to  be  the  name  of  a  district  which  was  made  » 
dukedom  in  147;». 

INFA'NTICIDE,  the  act  or  practice  of  murdering 
infants,  which  is  abhorrent  to  modern  civilisation, 
was  common  in  ancient  times,  and  now  prevails 
among  inaiiv  barbarous  nations.  It  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Home,  and  (such  is  the  force  of  custom) 
found  defenders  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  !  The  latter, 
in  his  Politic*,  says  the  law  should  forbid  the  nurtur- 
ing of  the  maimed,  aud  where  a  check  to  popula- 
tion is  required,  abortion  should  be  produced  before 
the  quickening  of  the  infant  In  Sparta,  wc  are 
informed  that  the  law  directed,  when  a  child  was 
l>orn,  the  father  was  to  carry  it  to  an  appointed 
place,  to  be  insjiected  by  the  elders  of  toe  com- 
munity. If  they  jierceived  that  ita  limbs  were 
straight,  and  its  look  was  wholesome,  they  returned 
it  to  its  parents  to  lie  educated;  otherwise,  it 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Taygetus ;  and  it  was  said  this  law  had 
a  wholesome  effect,  for  it  made  women  with  child 
very  careful  as  to  tlieir  eating,  drinking,  and  exer- 
cise, and  hence  they  proved  excellent  nurse  s.  In  the 
other  Grecian  republics,  a  similar  disregard  of  tho 
life  of  sickly  iufanta  was  shewn.  With  regard  to 
the  practice  among  the  Romans,  little  definite 
information  exists,  though  learned  authors  discuss 
it  at  great  length.  It  seems  certain  that  it  lay 
with  the  Roinau  fattier  to  say  whether  his  child 
should  be  ]»crmittcd  to  live  or  not  The  eX|>osition 
of  infanta,  indeed,  was  the  ride,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  most  countries  in  old  times.  Among 
the  Norse,  the  child's  life  always  hung  in  the 
balance  till  the  father  handed  it  to  the  nurse  to  be 
reared  ;  if,  on  account  of  its  being  weak,  or  a 
daughter,  he  disapproved  of  its  living,  it  was  cxjiosed 
to  die  by  wild  beasts  or  the  weather.  Iu  modern 
times,  the  practice  is  cruelly  common  among  certain 
peoples.  Child-murder  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  whole  ot  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Among  the  Fijians,  it  is  a  system.  A  recent 
authority  says,  that  in  Vanua  Ia-yu  in  some  parts, 
•  the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two-thirds 
than  a  half.'  Among  the  Hindus,  the  practice  of 
destroying  children,  especially  females,  prevaUed 
frightfully,  till  it  was  checked  in  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellealey's  rule.  The  Rajputs,  it  is 
said,  destroy  all  female  children  but  the  tirst-born 
— a  peculiar  custom,  due  to  its  being  a  point  of 
honour  with  a  Rajput  to  nearly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriage  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter, 
so  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than 
one.  The  Mohammedans  were  inclined  to  the 
same  practice,  but  effected  their  object  chiefly 
by  means  of  abortion.  In  New  Holland,  the 
native  women  think  nothing  of  destroying,  by 
■ion,  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  the 
of  rearing  it  alive.   In  China,  infanticide 
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is  supposed  to  be  common,  the  chief  cause  being 
said  to  \k>  the  right  of  periodically  repudiating  their 
wives,  winch  ia  possessed  by  Chinatneu.  Some 
statistics,  recently  published  in  the  Krfvramt  of 
Nancy,  iiivlicate  the  fearful  extent  to  which  life  ia 
lost  through  this  practice  prevailing  in  so  vast  a 
population  as  that  of  China.  In  all  the  ca<*es  al>ove 
cited,  it  may  be  assumed  there  was  no  feeling  of 
infanticide  Wing  wrong  or  criminal.  In  some,  it  was 
owing  to  religious  feeling  of  a  purvertiil  kind  ;  in 
some,  to  the  diihculty  of  living  ;  but  in  many,  as 
among  the  Fijians,  it  would  appear  that  the  mother 
killed  her  child  often  from  whim,  anger,  or  indolence. 

Modern  civilisation  deals  very  differently  with 
the  subject  of  infanticide,  for  oue  of  its  maxims  is 
that  human  life,  from  its  lirst  to  its  last  hour,  is 
sacred,  and  whoever  wilfully  puts  an  end  to  it  is 
a  murderer,  or  a  criminal  of  the  name  category. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  destruction  of  life, 
modern  civilisation  als Hindi  in  every  kind  of 
machim-ry  for  preserving  it,  however  unsuccessful 
the  attempt.  I  he  chief  cause  which  now  leads  to 
infanticide  is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  operates 
only  in  the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate.  The 
parents  often  incur  the  risk  ot  committing  the 
crime  of  murder,  to  avoid  social  disgrace.  In  order, 
therefore,  t<>  appreciate  the  force  of  the  checks 
put  by  the  Law  on  the  tendency  to  infanticide,  the 
law  of  Bastardy  (q.  v.),  the  practice  of  instituting 
Foundling  Hospitals  <q.  v.).  and  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  punishments  attending  any  attempt  more  or 
less  direct  to  destroy  the  child  either  Ul'ore  or  after 
birth,  require  to  he  taken  into  account. 

The  criminal  law  deals  with  the  cognate  offences 
which  make  up  infanticide  in  the  following  manner, 
whether  the  child  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  As 
regards  the  procuring  of  abortion,  every  woman  who 
takes  jtoisou  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  uses  instru- 
ments or  other  means  to  procure  her  miscarriage, 
is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  not  leas  than  three  year*. ;  and  so  is 
any  i**rson  who  administers  poison  or  uses  iustru- 
menti  upon  the  woman  with  such  intent  Whoever 
supplies  drugs,  poison,  or  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  three  years.  The  concealment 
of  birth  is  also  made  a  criminal  offence.  Wlwever, 
after  a  child  is  born,  by  any  secret  disposition  of 
the  body,  endeavours  to  conceal  its  birth,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  This  is  the  offence  which,  {tcrhaps,  is 
most  frequently  committed,  or  at  least  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  in  such  cases,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  is  frequently  foiled  by  the 
secret  sympathy  shewn  towards  the  mother,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,  or 
otherwise  wronged.  The  existence  of  this  offence 
shews  the  necessity  which  every  woman  likely  to 
become  a  mother  labours  under  of  making  public 
her  situation  to  some  extent  As  the  destruction 
of  children  may  be  effected  by  the  negative  fact  of 
not  supplying  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  by  the 
positive  act  of  wounding  or  ill-treating,  the  refusal 
or  neglect  of  a  parent  or  other  person  who  is  bound 
by  law  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  child,  and 
neglects  to  do  so,  thereby  causing  its  death,  amounts 
either  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  unlawful  abandoning 
or  exposure  of  any  chUd  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  whereby  the  life  and  health  of  the  child  are 
endangered,  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with 
tlircc  years'  penal  servitude.  Where  a  person  ia 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  very  young  child,  it 
is  essential  to  prove  that  the  child  was  in  life.  The 
test  of  this  is  not  that  it  breathed,  or  had  an  inde- 
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pendent  circulation  after  it  was  separated  from  the 
mother,  but  it  is  enough  that  the  chdd  was  fully 
boru ;  hence,  if  a  man  strike  a  woman  with  child, 
so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child,  he  is  ueit  uer 
guiltv  of  murder  nor  of  manslaughter  of  the  child. 
The  judges  of  England,  in  IMS,  had  to  debberately 
consider  whether  though  a  child  was  still  attached 
I  to  the  navel-string,  the  killing  of  it  was  murder, 
and  they  held  that  it  was.  In  all  cas»w  of  the 
I  murder  of  infants,  the  question  whether  the  child 
I  was  fully  born,  and  so  the  subject  of  murder,  is 
generally  one  of  medical  jurisprudence,  upon  which 
medical  skill  is  needed  to  throw  light,  and  medical 
men  have  certain  well-known  tests  for  ascertaining 
this  important  fact  The  altovc  offences  in  referenoa 
to  infanticide  are  punished  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Scotland 

One  of  the  coroners  in  Ixmdon  recently  stated 
that  an  inquest  is  held  daily  upon  the  bodies  of 
children  destroyed  through  the  design,  the  neglect, 
the  ignorance,  or  the  mental  iufirmity  of  the 
mothers.  Even  when  the  act  may  fairly  U-  regarded 
as  a  crime,  its  euonnity  is  generally  greatly  lessened 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  by  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  condition  and  moral  disturljanoe  of  the 
parent.  Where  puerperal  insanity  »u]>ervenes,  the 
infant  is  often  sacriticcd  during  the  despair  or 
violence  of  the  mother;  but  eveu  where  there  is 
no  motive  discoverable,  no  delusion,  no  explanation 
afforded,  no  outraged  feeling  or  fury,  there  has  l>een 
observed  a  morbid  disposition  to  kdl  the  newly 
born.  This  disposition  is  observed  in  certain  of  the 
lower  animals;  it  has  appeared  epidemically.  After 
the  murder  |»crpetrated  by  C.  Cornier,  five  similar 
atrocities  were  noticed.  (Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne, 
Indian  I n/tmticidf,  18o7.) 

l'NFANTRY,  the  foot-soldiers  of  an  army. 
Among  semi-barbarous  nations,  fighting  on  foot  has 
always  Ihvii  considered  less  advantageous  than 
fighting  on  horseback  or  in  chariots;  but  as  war  has 
j  become  a  science,  the  principal  strength  of  armies 
|  is  found  to  lie  in  their  infantry.  .See  A  km  us, 
Taiths,  War,  ftc. 

INFE'CTION  is  distinguished  from  Contagion 
(q.  v.)  by  some  medical  writers,  who  would  restrict 
the  latter  word  to  the  cases  in  which  there  must  be 
contact  of  the  healthy  {tenon  with  a  patient,  while 
they  apply  the  term  inf>-ct'»>»*  to  diseases  whieh 
1 

unimjMirtant 

INFECTIOUS  DISORDERS  in  cattle  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  enactment,  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  calamities  arising 
from  the  spread  of  disease  in  so  imjiortuut  an  articlo 
of  food.  Though  passed  for  a  teui|K>rary  period, 
the  act  11  and  12  Vict  c.  Ib7,  has  been  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  probably  l>e  ultimately 
declared  permanent  The  statute  gives  power  to 
the  jtolice  to  seize  any  sheep  or  lambs  exposed  in 
any  market  which  are  infected  or  labouring  under 
a  disease  called  the  sheep-pox,  or  variol'i  oriaa. 
The  jtarties  who  so  expose  them  are  liable  to 
penalties,  and  the  cattle  may  be  destroyed  ;  so  if 
any  person  depasture  diseased  sheep  on  commons, 
woods,  forests,  waste  lands,  open  fields,  or  the 
roadside. 

INFE'FTMENT,  or  SASINE,  a  Scotch  law-term, 
used  to  denote  the  symltolical  giving  ]>osiiession  of 
land,  which  was  the  completion  of  the  title,  the  mere 
conveyance  not  Iteing  enough.  The  instrument  of 
sasine  was  the  notarial  instrument  embodying  the 
fact  of  infeftment  Rut  now  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  formality  ia  unnecessary,  it  being  sufficient 
to  register  a  conveyance  in  the  register  of  sasnies 
in  Scotland.  In  England,  there  ia  no  similar  register 


inveyed  by  the  atmosphere.    The  distinction  is 
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for  deeds,  and  the  title  is  complete  when  the  con- 
veyance is  execuk-d  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 
In  Scotland,  an  infeftmrnt  in  tecnrity  is  a  temporary 
infcitment  to  secure  payment  of  some  debt ;  and  an 
mfrtlmtnt  of  rrlirf  is  a  similar  security  to  relieve  a 
cautioner. 

I'N FINITE.  This  word  is  the  source  of  much 
controversy  and  difference  of  opinion.  Some  hold 
that  there  corresponds  to  Infinity  a  distinct  notion, 
which  wc  are  entitled  to  entertain  and  reason  about, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  we  discuss  measured 
intervals,  as  a  van!  or  mile  ;  while  others  maintain 
that  the  word  is  a  name  for  a  mere  negative.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  (joes  so  far  as  to  say  that '  the  Infinite 
anil  the  Absolut*'  are  only  the  names  for  two  counter- 
imbecilities  of  the  human  mind,  'transmuted  into 
properties  of  the  nature  of  things  —of  two  subjective 
negatives  converted  into  objective  affirmatives' 
(Z>;*cWo/m,  p.  21).  Ami  Mr  J.  Mill  holds  a 
similar  view.  It  had  also  been  maintained  by  I<oeke 
that  we  have  no  positive  idea  of  the  infinite,  that  it 
was  otdy  the  negative  of  an  end  or  termination 
(A'amti/  on  the  Undrr*1andinrj,  book  ii.  chap.  17). 

The  notion  of  the  infinite  has,  indeed,  been 
admitted  into  mathematical  reasoning,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  seem  to  imply  that  we  could  use 
it  with  exactness,  and,  consequently,  it  could  not 
be  altogether  an  incompetence  or  iml»c"ility  nf  the 
understanding.  It  apiieara.  however,  that  mathe- 
maticians mm;  the  word  und'-r  peculiar  restrictions. 
They  employ  it  in  the  two  extremes  of  the  infinitely 
great  and  the  infinitely  little.  *  If  we  see  a  con- 
clusion, which  wc  can  nearly  attain  by  the  use  of  a 
large  magnitude,  more  nearly  by  the  use  of  a  larger, 
and  so  on  without  limit,  that  is"  to  say,  as  nearly  as 
we  please,  if  we  may  use  a  magnitude  as  large  as  we 
please,  but  which  is  never  absolutely  attained  by 
any  magnitude  however  great,  then  such  conclusion 
may  be  said,  for  abbreviation,  to  be  absolutely  true 
when  the  magnitude  is  infinite*  {Penny  Ciic,  art. 
'  Infinite').  The  very  same  statement  might  Is-  made 
regarding  the  infinitely  small,  which  is  represented 
in  mathematics  by  the  symbol  for  nothing,  although 
it  is  not  the  same  ax  nothing  in  the  strictest  sense, 
namely,  the  nothing  caused  by  subtracting  a  quan- 
tity from  itself,  as  two  from  two.  It  is  nothing  in 
this  sense,  that  if  added  to  a  finite  quantity,  as 
10,  it  produces  no  augmentation  that  cau  Ik?  made 
use  of ;  the  quantity  for  all  purposes  remains  the 
same.  The  machinery  of  infinite  quantities  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  operations  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  is  introduced  in  order  to  com]tare  two 
things  naturally  incommensurate.  Thus,  in  esti- 
mating the  area  of  a  curved  surface,  such  as  a  circle, 
in  straight  lined  spaces,  such  as  square  inches, 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  sort  of  fiction, 
namely,  by  supposing  the  circle  to  be  iiiscriltrd 
by  a  right-lined  figure  or  polygon,  of  such  a  very 
great  number  of  sides  that  they  coincide  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  with  the  curved  circumfer- 
ence The  coincidence  can  never  be  jierfect ;  but 
by  imagining  the  sides  to  lie  smaller  and  smaller, 
and,  consequently,  more  and  more  numerous,  the 
difference  l*tween  the  polygon  and  the  circle  may 
become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  or,  as  it 
may  \™  said,  infinitely  little,  in  fact,  as  good  as 
nothing,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  one 
will  stand  for  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  other. 
This  device  for  overcoming  the  natural  incommen- 
surability of  straight  and  curved,  and  of  number 
and  motion,  is  the  real  occasion  of  the  mathe- 
matical use  of  the  term  in  question.  Nor  does  it 
give  any  foundation  for  the  view  that  would  regard 
the  infinite  as  a  positive  conception  of  the  mind, 
which  we  may  apply  to  objects  with  a  conscious 


This  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  attend  to  the 
difference  between  two  classes  of  negative  notions. 
The  first  clans  includes  those  whose  negative  brings 
something  positive ;  thus,  not  hot.  brings  before 
us  a  positive  experience,  namely,  cold  ;  not  white, 
according  to  what  is  intended,  turns  up  cither  black 
or  all  other  colours,  which  are  to  us  as  much  a 
positive,  or  real,  conception  as  white.  Unjust,  or 
not  just,  is  the  name  fur  a  distinct  class  of  really 
existing  actions,  in  contrast  to  the  class  named 
just  actions.  All  notions,  such  as  these,  which  have 
for  opjiosites  really  existing  things,  are  real  and 
genuine  notions  of  the  mind  ;  they  are  conceivable 
by  us  to  the  full  extent  that  we  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving anything  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  highest 
test  of  genuineness,  reality,  and  conceivability,  is 
the  existence  of  a  negative,  which  is  also  real  and 
positive.  Body  or  matter  is  a  real  conception  by 
wing  opposed  to  space ;  the  one  resists  our  move- 
ments, and  the  other  permits  them,  Body  and  space 
together  make  the  extended  universe,"  the  world 
of  externality,  or  objective  existence;  which  has 
a  distinct  meaning  by  contrast  to  the  inex tended 
mind,  or  the  subject  universe.  But  exixtencf,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  real  conception,  Itecausc  we  have 
nothing  to  oppose  it  to ;  non-existence  is  not  a 
real  opposite,  like  space  to  body,  or  mind  to  exten- 
sion ;  it  is  only  a  formal  or  verbal  opposite,  made 
up  by  using  the  word  for  negation  to  a  case  that 
does  not  admit  of  the  operation.  Non-existence 
is  total  annihilation,  which,  of  course,  wc  cannot 
conceive,  as  we  do  cold  or  black,  in  their  opposition 
to  hot  and  white  This  being  bo,  we  have  nothing 
to  affirm  respecting  existence  us  expressing  the 
absolute  totality  of  things.   See  Extension. 

Now,  to  which  class  of  notions  does  infinite  belong? 
Is  it  a  real  opjKisite  to  the  finite,  like  cold  to  heat, 
or  a  verbal  and  formal  opposite,  like  non-existence? 
Finite  means  what  has  a  boundary  or  termina- 
tion, and  applies  strictly  to  liody,  whicii  is  always 
conceived  by  us  as  bounded  and  terminating  in 
s]*acc.  The  bounded  is,  in  fact,  body  (or  somo 
analogy  of  liody,  as  when  we  fancy  an  enclosure 
which  we  do  not  actually  construct) ;  the  alienee 
of  bounds  is  free  space,  which  is  a  real  conception. 
It  means  scope  for  movement,  freedom  from 
obstruction,  and  its  opposite  is  some  inert  matter, 
standing  in  our  way,  to  prevent  further  movement. 
The  uuliounded  is  thus  another  name  for  afxice ; 
and  when  we  arrive  at  a  space  with  no  further 
pros|>ect  of  obstruction,  we  may  call  that  a  bound- 
less space,  but  the  only  meaning  we  have  thereby 
is  a  space  which  no  longer  contains  material 
obstruction.  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  end 
of  space.  Our  whole  experience  furnishes  no  other 
contrast  except  these  two,  spare  and  body,  and 
where  the  one  ends,  the  mind  must  conceive  the 
other.  We  may  conceive  the  not-extended,  it  is 
true,  by  passing  to  the  subject  mind,  with  its  feel- 
ings and  volitions  ;  but  within  the  sphere  of  the 
extended,  we  have  no  choice  but  lietween  space 
and  liody.  We  cannot  conceive  the  end  of  space 
otherwise  than  bv  the  beginning  of  resistance  ;  any- 
thing else  (not  Wing  the  subject  mind)  would  be 
non-existence,  or  annihilation. 

The  infinite  may  thus  be  the  name  for  an  abbre- 
viation in  mathematics,  but  as  a  real  notion  of  the 
mind,  it  merely  expresses  our  inability  to  pass 
beyond  the  region  of  our  experience  of  matter  and 
Sjiace. 

INFINITESIMAL   CALCULUS.  See 

CALCULI'S. 

INFI  NITIVE.   See  Verb. 

INFLAMMATION  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  morbid  processee  that  fall  under  the  notice 
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of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  most  obvious 
symptom*  or  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it 
attacks  an  external  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  redness, 
heat,  ami  swelling,  or,  in  the  word*  of  C'elsus, 4  rulsir 
et  tumor  c;un  calore  et  dolore.'  The  general  char- 
acters <if  the  process  will  be  best  understood  l»y  an 
assumed  ease.  If  a  healthy  man  gets  a  splinter  of 
woo<l  or  anv  other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any 
fleshy  j»art,  he  begins  to  experience  pain  at  the  part, 
and  thin  is  »mm  succeeded  by  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
firm  anil  extremely  tender  swelling  nt  and  around 
the  sp«t,  ami  a  sense  of  abnormal  heat.  These 
purely  local  symptoms  are  succeeded,  if  the  inflam- 
mation reach  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  by  a 
general  derangement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  to  which  various  names,  such  as  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  symptomatic  or  inflammatory 
fever,  pyrexia,  &c,  have  lieen  applied.  If  the 
foreign  body  is  extracted,  the  probability  if  that 
all  these  symptoms  will  gradually  abate  until  the 
part  at  luigth  regains  its  natural  appearance  and 
sensations.  In  this  case,  the  inflammation  is  said  to 
terminate  by  resolution,  and  this  i*  the  most  favour- 
able mode  of  termination.  If,  however,  the  cause 
of  irritation  is  not  removed,  or  if  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  process  exceed  a  certain  point,  the 
following  phenomena  occur  :  the  swelling  assumes 
a  more  projecting  or  pointed  form,  the  part  becomes 
softer,  and  the  skin  at  its  centre,  which  is  usually 
the  most  projecting  part,  become*  whiter.  There  is 
a  sensation  id  throbbing  pain,  and  if  the  skin  lie  not 
divided  by  the  knife,  it  linally  breaks,  and  a  yellow, 
cream-like  fluid,  known  as  I'us  (q.  v.),  escapes,  after 
which  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  This  termina- 
tion is  known  as  fujrpnrnlion. 

If  the  original  injury  was  very  severe,  and  the 
inflammation  intense,  there  may  1h>  actual  death 
of  the  part  affected.  In  that  case,  the  red  colour  of 
the  skin  becomes  purple  or  greenish  b'aek,  the  pain 
ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  dead  and  putrid.  This 
is  moriifiiyition.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
this  dead  part,  which  is  called  a  dough,  spon- 
taneously separates  from  the  adjacent  living  parts 
by  a  vital  process  known  as  L'lccraHon  (q.  v.),  and 
the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed  gradually  tills  up 
and  heals. 

The  pain  may  vary  from  mere  discomfort  to 
intense  agony.  There  is  usually  most  pain  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  tension  produced  by  the 
swelling  is  the  greatest,  as  in  l«oue,  serous  and 
fibrous  membranes,  &c.  The  jwin  occurring  in 
inflammation  is  always  aggravated  by  pressure,  and 
by  this  means  the  physician  can  often  distinguish 
between  inflammatory  and  non  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. The  htat  is  seldom  so  much  increased  as 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  would  lead  him  to 
believe  ;  it  does  not  rise  above  the  maximum  heat 
of  tho  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  hotly.  This 
increase  of  heat  depends  ujion  the  increased  flow 
of  arterial  (or  highly  oxidised)  blood  to  the  part. 
The  rrd.if**  depends  upon  there  being  more  blood 
than  usual  in  those  vessels  in  the  affected  part 
which  usually  carry  ml  blood  ;  upon  the  blood 
containing  an  increased  numlier  of  red  corpuscles ; 
and  upon  red  blood  entering  into  vessels  which, 
in  the  normal  state,  couvey  colourless  fluids  ouly, 
or  which  naturally  admit  so  few  red  corpuscles  that 
they  cannot  usually  Ins  observciL  The  mctUtng 
depends  in  part  upon  the  distension  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  mainly  upon  the  effusion  of  various 
fluids,  such  as  blood,  serum,  coagulable  lymph  (or 
fibrine).  and  pus  into  the  tissue  ot  the  affected  part 
These  fluids  are  termed  the  product-*  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  coagulable  lymph  frequently  becomes 
organised,  and  many  changes,  some  of  a  reparative 
nature  (to  which  a  reference  will  be  presently  made), 
474 


and  others  of  a  morbid  nature,  depend  upon  its 
effusion. 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  in 
which  the  process  has  been  artificially  excited. 
From  observation  made  on  the  web  uf  the  frog's 
foot  ami  other  transparent  parts  of  animals  by 
Wharton  Jones,  Paget,  and  others,  the  following 
general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  The  primary  effect  of  a  slight  stimulus  applied 
to  the  blood- vessels  is  a  slight  and  gradual  contrac- 
tion, with  a  retardation  of  the  current  through 
them. 

2.  During  this  contraction,  the  blood  is  impeded, 
or  altogether  stops.  But  the  vessels  soon  dilate  to 
a  size  larger  than  they  originally  possessed,  and  the 
blood  now  moves  through  them  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  normal  state.  The  slight  stimulus  thut  pre- 
viously caused  the  vessels  to  contract,  has  now,  if 
re- applied,  little  or  no  effect ;  but  on  applying  a 
more  powerful  irritant,  such  as  a  minute  drop  of 
tincture  of  capsicum,  the  phenomena  of  active  con- 
gestion or  determination  of  blood  become  almost 
instantaneously  developed.  The  vessels  become 
lengthened,  dilated,  and  tortuous,  and  are  distended 
with  blood  which  contains  a  great  excess  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  is  circulated  with  far  more  than  the 
normal  velocity. 

3.  But  if  the  injury  be  still  more  severe—  if,  for 
example,  a  red-hot  needle  Ink  inserted  — then,  in 
adihtion  to  the  active  congestion  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  there  is  a  retardation,  and 
finally  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  injured  spot,  while  around  it  the 
blood  moves  rapidly  through  turgid  but  less  full 
vessels. 

The  blood  obtained  by  bleeding  a  patient  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  any  important  organ,  usually 
presents  a  peculiar  apjK-aranee  after  coagulation. 
In  healthy  blood,  the  clot  consists  of  a  uniform 
admixture  of  blood  corpuscles  and  coagulated  fibrine, 
and  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  but  in  inflammation, 
the  upper  jiart  of  the  clot  consists  of  a  layer  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  colour,  to  which  the  term  bufjf 
otnt  is  applied.  This  huffy  coat  is  often  concave,  or 
hollowed  out  into  a  cup  like  form,  in  which  case 
the  blood  is  said  to  be  l>oth  buffed  and  oupj»cd.  The 
cause  of  this  buffy  coat  is  still  to  some  extent  an 
open  question  ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  clearly  due 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  by  which  a 
layer  of  librine.  forming  the  buffy  coat,  is  left  At  the 
surface.  Another  and  a  more  iinjiortant  change  in 
the  blood  in  inflammation  is  the  augmentation  of 
the  fibrine,  which  often  rises  to  two,  three,  or  more 
times  its  normal  quantity. 

Keft  renee  has  already  lwen  made  to  coagulable 
lymph  or  fibrine  as  one  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation. This  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  is  so 
important  a  process  both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
that  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  its  special 
consideration. 

When  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  between  mem- 
branes that  are  normally  in  contact  (or  nearly  so) 
with  one  another,  it  often  causes  them  to  cohere. 
In  this  way  we  often  have  adhesions  of  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleurT, 
the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  which  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  natural  free  motion  of  the 
parts,  and  occasion  various  persisteut  morbid  symp- 
toms. In  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the  pupil  rosy 
be  rendered  irregular  or  immovable,  or  may  even  be 
closed  up  by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  In 
endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  coagulable  lymph  may  be  depo- 
sited in  wart-like  masses  on  the  valves,  and  may  thus 
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occasion  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  cardiac  disease. 
On  the  other  h.inil,  in  many  cases,  the  effusion  of 
enagulable  lymph  has  a  reparative  and  conservative 
influence.  It  ia  by  the  organisation  of  tins  fluid 
that  the  lij*  of  recent  wounds  are  glued  together, 
and  that  parts  recently  Be  vend  from  the  body  may 
be  sometimes  replaced  itnd  still  live.  The  success 
of  the  Talieotiau  ojieration,  1  »y  which  a  new  now  ia 
engrafted  in  the  positiou  of  that  which  had  been 
lost --of  the  ojwratiou  of  injecting  a  stimulating 
fluid  into  cystic  tumours,  Ac,  with  the  view  of 
setting  up  adhesive  inflammation— and  of  various 
other  surgical  operations,  essentially  depends  u(ton 
the  property  of  organisation  j»Bsesscd  hy  this  fluid. 
It  is  thus,  too,  that  ulcers  are  gradually  tilled  up 
till  the  breach  of  texture  is  repaired. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  uf  the  most  important 
organs  are  descrilicd  under  their  specific  nanus, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  termination  -it is  is  em- 
ployed to  indicate  an  inflammation.  Thus,  pleuritis 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  peritonitis, 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  ;  iritis,  inflammation 
of  the  iris;  kc.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  how- 
ever, is  usually  kuown  as  pneumonia  instead  of 
pneumonitis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  further  than  to 
remark  (1)  that  if  possihle  we  must  remove  its 
exciting  cause,  which  can  sell  loin  he  done  except 
when  the  inflammation  is  external ;  and  that 
the  jtatient  should  be  placed  on  a  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  (which  implies  a  total  abstinence 
from  solid  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks,  due 
attention  to  ventilation,  temperature,  kr.\.  Of  the 
direct  remedies,  the  most  itnjH-rtant  (except  in 
persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  constitutions)  is 
blood-letting,  although  at  present  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed  are 
purgatives,  preparations  of  mercury,  tartar  emetic, 
and  opium;  while,  as  external  applications,  hot 
fomentations  (occasionally  cold  lotions),  and  counter- 
irritariou  by-  means  of  blisters,  sinapism*,  actons,  kc, 
are  often  of  service. 

INFLE  CTION  ia  a  general  name  used  by 
grammarians  for  all  those  changes  that  words 
undergo  when  placed  in  relation  to  one  another 
in  a  sentence.  See  Declknsiojc,  (.'oN,irr;.\Tiox, 
Gknitivk.  Most  of  these,  changes  occur  in  the 
end  syllable  or  syllables  of  the  Word  ;  and  with 
regard  to  th»*e  at  least,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  Were  originally  separate  words 
joined  on  to  the  root-words  (see  Lan^tagr).  and 
that  through  the  natural  processes  of  phonetic 
change  and  decay,  the  coni|>ounds  thus  formed 
gradually  assumed  the  forms  now  known  in 
grammar  as  cases,  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  kc. 
In  some  instances,  the  original  suffix  can  be  readily 
recogni^-d,  and,  by  the  help  of  Comparative 
Grammar,  much  has  l*cn  done  in  recent  times  in 
tracing  the  more  disguised  inflections  to  their 
source ;  so  that  the  greater  part  may  l>e  considered 
as  satisfactorily  established.  Confining  our  remarks 
to  the  Indo-Euroiiean  languages,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  the  syllables  used  iu  forming  the  casta 
of  nouns  and  the  terminations  of  verl*  are  of  pro- 
nominal origin.  Thus,  mi,  *i,  ft,  as  the  endings  of 
the  three  iK-rsons  of  the  present  singular  of  the  verb, 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  personal  pronouns 
Wrt,  trn  («m),  (a;  and  the  plurals  mat,  tag,  n/i, 
contain  the  same  with  an  indication  of  the  plural 
numl*T.  The  nominative  singular  of  masculines 
and  feminities,  ending  in  »  {ti/uu-s,  l-r-r-t,  Jini-s, 
wlm-t),  contains  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  ta  (™,  ima  ta,  .')  ;  the  plural,  p^'*, 
***«*u,  is  probably  only  n  corruption  of  the  same 
put  twice  (nwo'-aa-aa-i.  e.,  fish  that  and 


that),  the  doubling  of  the  pronominal  element 
expressing  symbolically  a  plurality  of  the  same 
thing.  In  the  oblique  cases,  we  meet  with  other 
pronominal  elements,  which  indicate  that  a  certain 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  predicate  in  the 
three  fundamental  directions  of  motion— those  of 
tehither,  \cherr,  nnd  tdtf.net.  The  accusative  is  the 
ex|>onent  of  the  direction  of  an  action  ttmnrris  some 
object,  and  its  termination  m,  in  the  plural  nt  (i  e., 
m  with  the  plural  termination  is  connected  with 
the  pronomcti  tuna,  yon.  1  (comp.  Lat.  i  s,  id,  i-bi) 
is  the  pronominal  syllable  employed  for  signifying 
that  au  action  haa  arrived  at  a  certain  goal,  and  ia 
continuing  there,  giving  the  dative  and  locative 
cases  ;  while  the  starting  from  a  certain  point  is 
indicated  by  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  for,  and 
its  equivalent  so  (that),  corrupted  to  t  and  s,  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  and  genitive  cases. 
The  dative  and  genitive  of  the  plural  express  the 
same  relations  as  the  singular,  though  they  are  leas 
clear  as  to  their  origin.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  terminations,  the  aggregate  of  nouns 
must,  by  a  manifest  analogy,  be  classified  into 
several  distinct  declensions,  this,  in  most  cases,  ia 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  the  formation 
of  sterna  or  liases  previous  to  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  affixes.  It  is  natural  that  the  so-called 
crude  forms  should  undergo  a  different  process  of 
contraction  according  to  the  nature  of  their  final 
vowel.  The  dative  htfrf,  from  the  crude  form  lupd, 
is  as  much  a  contraction  of  /m/jo-i,  as  is  the  dative 

fin\  irotu  fnl-i.  (Vnsonantic  bases,  or  of  the  vocalic, 
those  which  end  in  u  (r),  a  vowel  of  a  decided 
consonantie  quality,  are  most  apt  to  preserve  the 
inflections  in  their  unaltered  form,  U  ing  less  hable 
to  chance  on  the  conflict  of  congruous  or  incom- 
patible elements.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  tliird 
Greek,  and  the  third  aud  fourth  Latin  declensions, 
present  a  much  more  normal  aspect  of  the  original 
inflections  than  the  others.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  js-culiar  inflection  being  preserved 
in  one  or  other  declension  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  language,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
development,  created  and  applied  a  great  variety  of 
means  to  the  Mine  purpose,  and  that  these  became 
limited  only  when  the  rising  intellect  of  the  human 
trilies,  and  their  distribution  into  larger  or  smaller 
(Militical  bodies,  taught  and  compelled  them  to 
economise  their  ways  of  expression. 

In  the  formation  of  certain  tenses  of  the  verb,  we 
find  a  process  different  from  the  combination  of  a 
nominal  or  verlwd  base  with  a  pronominal  syllable. 

]  The  Latin  subjunctive  of  the  first  conjugation,  the 
future  in  Art,  the  Greek  optative  and  future,  the  Latin 
imjierfect,  and  the  perfect  ending  in  ori,  ui,  id, 
consist  of  the  verbal  root  with  an  already  inflected 
form  of  the  verlw  »,  to  go,  a*  and  fu,  to  lie.  However 
strange  this  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  never- 
theless  a  fact  that,  e.  g.,  i.V,  I  would  l>e  (lor  it-mr, 
Scr.  g-y&m,  Lat.  * -iVw),  originally  meant,  1  go  (if  I 
mistake  not)  in  being,  I  am  in  doubt  of  the  act  of 
being  ;  thnt  *;r-ei,t,  thou  wilt  do,  ia  literally  trans- 
lated,'thou  mavst  be  doing.'  The  Latin  i-lxtl  for 
i/uat,  or         lor  i-Mt,  is  still  more  clearly,  'he 

,  was  in  the  act  of  going.'  That  auxiliary  verba  some- 
times assume  the  fuuetion  of  inflections,  is  proved 
by  the  French  future,  where  forms  like  trouvrrai, 
fi'nirai,  arc  easily  recognised  as  compositions  of  the 
infinitive  with  the  verb  otwr  {Jinir-ai,  I  have  to 
finish). 

The  inflections  hitherto  descrilied  affect  the  end 
of  words,  anil  possess  the  character  of  a  composition 
of  a  significative  word  or  root  with  a  syllable  of 
local  import,  or  an  inflected  form  of  a  verb.  But 
language  also  employs  other  means  of  a  symbolical 
nature,  either  in  the  middle  or  the  beginning  of 
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verbs,  with  the  object  of  representing  the  various 
aspect*  in  which  an  action  can  appear.  We  find 
that  the  present  tenses  generally  have  longer  forms 
tlian  those  of  the  past.  The  additions  commonly 
used  are  long  vowels  or  diphthongs,  inserted  nasals 
and  semivowels,  or,  lastly,  reduplication.  It  seems 
that  the  weight'  given  to  the  verbal  root  by  these 
appliances  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
an  action  in  the  present  tenses,  in  contrast  with  the 
fleeting  or  momentary  ojK?rati')u  of  the  jKist.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  long  vowels  peculiar  to  the 
subjunctive  in  (.J reek  (ryTTiT»«-Tu*THTti«,  Tttr^ii- 
Tv-rrttfd.it)  convey  the  idea  of  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
by  means  of  the  longer  interval  required  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  intermediate  long  vowel,  thus 
expressing  the  hesitation  of  the  ajwakcr  with  regard 
to  the  reality  of  his  judgment.  The  reduplication 
in  the  perfect,  being  originally  a  rejietition  of  the 
root  (Ot-twli),  in  not  so  much  the  sign  of  a  past 
time,  as  the  syinltol  for  an  action  having  passed 
from  the  stage  of  incipience  into  that  of  completion. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  time  exercises  its  influence 
as  well  on  the  radical  part  of  words  as  on  their 
inflections.  (Irammatical  terminations  of  a  totally 
different  formation  by  corruption  become  obscured, 
and  identical  in  shaj>e  with  others  of  hetero- 
geneous purjwrt.  The  I,atiu  Romae  takes  on  itself 
the  functions  of  liomtl-i  »  (gen.),  of  Itomd  t  (dat). 
Jiomd  i  ilocat.),  and  Jtomd-i-'t  (nom.  pi.);  or  papula 
those  of  f.opiilfi-l  (dat),  populod  (aid.),  and  at 
a  very  early  age  that  of  populo-m.  The  absence 
of  written  standard  works  of  Bnch  a  national 
importance  as  to  penetrate  into  the  masses  of  a 
people,  and  t/>  check  their  inclination  towards  mis- 
applying or  neglecting  inflections  which  in  progress 
ot  time  have  lost  their  inhcreut  meaning,  and  there- 
fore  appear  cumbersome,  accelerate  the  change  of 
the  inflective  system  into  the  analytical.  The 
demand  for  a  precise,  and,  so  to  s|teak,  material 
expression  of  those  manifold  relations  appropriated 
to  inflections  in  ancient  languages,  is  felt  more  keenly 
with  the  waning  distinctness  of  the  latter ;  and 
sudden  political  revolutions,  such  as  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Teutonic  tribe*,  or  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  interrupting  the  influence 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  a  nation,  bring  the 
struggle  to  an  issue,  and  give  the  ascendency  to  the 
popular  movement.  Articles,  prejiositionB,  pronouns, 
auxiliary  verlw,  take  in  modern  languages  the  place 
of  inflections;  and  notwithstanding  that  these  arc 
not  entirely  destroyed,  they  have  a  precarious 
existence,  and  arc  in  danger  of  being  finally 
supplanted  by  the  tendency  to  represent  every  dis- 
tinct relation  of  words  to  each  other  by  a  distinct 
expressiou.  The  application  of  the  *  as  a  mark  of 
the  possessive  case  becomes  more  and  more  limited 
in  modern  English,  and  thu  mistaken  effort  to 
supersede  this  relic  of  Saxon  inflection  by  the 
su'istitution  of  the  pronoun  Am,  lias  only  been 
defeated  because  it  proceeded  from  learned  |  ted  ants, 
and  not  from  the  people.  The  termination  nl  as 
a  sign  of  the  plural  in  French  verbs  (aimcnt, 
aimnient),  may  be  called  almost  a  dead  letter,  only 
traditionally  preserved  in  spelling.  The  loss  of 
inflections  has  deprived  modern  languages  of  the 
wonderful  simplicity  and  power  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  and  the  periphrastic  mode  of  expression 
they  have  adopted  prevents  them  from  arranging 
all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  degree  of 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  gained  in 
perspicuity.  After  all.  they  have  only  reversed  the 
process  of  the  combination  of  pronominal  and 
auxiliary  words  with  others ;  but  by  placing  them 
in  front,  the  attention  of  tho  hearer  or  reader  is 
called  at  once  to  the  particular  modification  of  every 
possible  shade  of  a  given  thought. 


INFLECTION,  in  Optics,  sec  Diftractios. 

INFLORESCENCE  (Lat  in,  and  Jlarrmn,  to 
l>egin  to  flower),  in  Botany,  a  term  employ*!  to 
designate  the  flowers  of  a  plant  considered  collee- 
tively  and  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged  and  the  succession  in  which  they 
are  developed.  The  flower-bud  being  a  modified 
leaf-bud,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  modified  leaves, 
it  might  bo  exacted  that  the  inflorescence  should 
exhibit  a  close  correspondence  with  the  ramification 
of  the  plant,  but  the  modification  in  the  parts 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  flowers 
is  so  great, "that  this  is  far  from  Wmg  the  case.  A 
most  important  classification  of  kinds  of  inflorescence 
is  into  Cestkiktoal  and  Ckntrtpetai.  (q.  v.j.  When 
the  flowering  axis  produces  only  a  single  terminal 
flower,  the  inflorescence  must  1h*  regarded  at  of 
the  centrifugal  kinrL  The  terras  use* I  to  desig- 
nate more  sjK'cirically  tho  different  kinds  of  inflor- 
escence are  numerous.  The  principal  of  them  are 
explained  under  separate  hea<ls,  as  Catkj\.  Cone, 
Corymb.  Cyme,  Pashxk,  11.vck.me,  Spike,  Umbu, 
&c.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  terms  are 
still  used  somewhat  vaguely  or  carelessly,  even 
by  very  eminent  lnitauists,  or  in  such  various  st-nsva, 
that  the  inflorescence  of  the  same  plant  i«  often 
descril>od  by  one  term  in  one  Imtauical  work,  and  by 
another  term  in  another.  And  hence  arise  confusion 
and  difficulty,  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
endless  variety  which  is  exhibited  in  nature. 

INFLUE  NZA,  one  of  the  class  of  diseases  to 
which  the  term  ZynuAk  (q.  v.)  is  now  applied,  has 
been  long  recognised  by  medical  writers,  although  its 
name,  Iwrrowed  from  the  Italian,  is  comparatively 
modern  in  this  country.  Cullen  called  it  calarrhv*  e 
contarjio,  but  although,  in  most  cases,  it  closely 
resembles  ordinary  catarrh,  it  presents  certain  ]»miiu 
of  difference  from  that  disease.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  there  is  a  sudden, 
early,  and  very  striking  debility  and  depression  of 
epirits.  This  early  debility  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  characteristic  signs  of  influenza.  The 
mucous  membranes  (especially  the  pulmonary  mem- 
brane) are  much  affected.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
cream}-,  the  Bense  of  taste  is  lost,  there  is  no  appetite, 
the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  skin,  although  at 
first  hot  and  dry,  soon  becomes  moist,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  pains  and  soreness  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  convalescence 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  sooner,  l>at 
influenza  is  very  frequently  conjoined  with  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  iu  which  case  it  is  much  more 
persistent  and  dangerous. 

Influenza  affords  an  excellent  example  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  a  whole  community  being  often 
attacked  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Frc-m  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease is  connected  with  some  particular  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  what  that  condition  is,  id  not 
known.  Not  unfrequently,  influenza  follows  close 
ujton  a  sudden  thaw  ;  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by 
thick,  ill-smelling  fogs.  One  hypothesis  refers  the 
complaint  to  some  change  in  the  electrical  ftat*  of 
the  air  ;  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  prolubb 
conjectures  regarding  its  exciting  cause  is  tliat  <4 
Sehonliein.  who  refers  it  to  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  Ozone  (q.  v.)  in  the  atmosphere.  Like  cholera, 
influenza  generally  follows  a  westerly  direction, 
or  one  from  the  south-east  towards  the  "north-west, 
and  its  course  seems  to  be  altogether  independent 
of  currents  of  air,  as  it  frequently  travels  against  the 
prevailing  wind. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
influenza  is  not  to  bleed  the  patient,  or  in  any  way 
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to  depress  hw  vital  powers.  He  should  be  kept 
in  bed ;  his  bowels  should  be  gently  opened;  his 
■kin  slightly  acted  upon,  if  dry ;  and,  if  the  cough  Iks 
troublesome,  a  mustard-poultice  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  an  expectorant  mixture  prescribed. 
In  persons  of  weak  or  brokeu-down  constitutions, 
ammonia,  beef-tea,  and  wine  and  water,  must  be 
given  from  the  outset.  The  debility  that  often 
remains  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  convalescence,  is  best  met  by  the 
preparations  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Few  diseases  increase  the  death-rate  to  such  an 
extent  as  influenza,  more,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  persona  who  are  attacked  in 
a  severe  epidemic,  than  in  consequence  of  its  danger 
in  individual  cases. 

IN  FO  RMA  PAU'PERIS,  a  term  used  when  a 
person  is  allowed  to  sue  as  a  pauper  —  i.  c.,  by  getting 
leave  to  dispense  with  paying  the  fees  of  court  and 
other  costs. 

INFORMATION,  in  English  law,  is  used  in 
several  senses.  In  criminal  law,  an  information 
filed  by  the  attorney-general  or  master  of  the  crown 
office  is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  such  misdemean- 
ours as  tend  to  disturb  the  ]>eaee  or  the  government 
— for  example,  as  lilwls  on  judges,  magistrates,  or 
public  officers,  bribery  at  electious,  Ac  This  infor- 
mation is  usually  called  a  criminal  or  an  ex  ojfirio 
information,  and'the  defendant  is  put  on  his  triid  in 
the  same  way  as  under  an  indictment.  There  are 
other  inf<  >rmati»ns,  such  as  those  called  quo  warm  n(o, 
to  test  the  validity  of  an  election  or  appointment 
to  a  public  office,  Ac.  Au  information  by  the 
attorney-general  in  Chancery  is  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  or  government  as  to  any  misapplication 
of  a  public  charity,  or  on  behalf  of  an  idiot's  or 
lunatic's  property.  The  terra  is  also  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  written  statement  often  but  not 
invariably  made  on  oath  lx-forc  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  a  summons  or  com- 
plaint against  a  person  charged  either  with  a  crime 
or  an  offence  punishable  summarily.  There  arc 
also  informations  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
recover  penalties  for  breach  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  term  is  not  now  used  technically  iu  Scotland, 
except  in  cases  of  difficulty,  when  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  orders  informations — L  e.,  written  argu- 
ments—on both  sides. 

INFO  RMER,  in  English  law,  the  person  who 
sues  for  a  penalty  under  some  statute.  In  many 
statute*  which  define  offences— not  criminal  but 
savouring  of  criminality  -encouragement  is  often 
given  to  strangers  to  come  forward  and  prosecute 
the  offence,  by  giving  them  power  to  sue  for  the 
penalty  for  their  own  l>enefit  in  whole  or  in  part. 
This  practice  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  modern 
statute*  on  mo*t  subject*  In  England,  when  the 
informer  sues  in  such  an  action,  it  is  called  a  itenal 
or  qui  tarn  action  ;  but,  in  general,  the  penalty  is 
now  recoverable  tafore  justices  of  the  peace  in  a 
summary  way.  In  suits  in  Chancery,  which  require 
to  proceed  in  tho  name  of  the  attorney-general, 
the  informer  is  called  a  relator.  In  .Scotland,  an 
informer  is  the  party  who  sets  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  motion  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  bound  to  give  up  the  natno  of  tho 
informer,  who  is  liable  in  case  of  malicious  prosecu- 
tions.   8ee  Qckex's  Evtdzncr. 

INFU  SIONS,  or  INFD'SA.  These  terms  are 
applied  in  pharmacy  to  aqueous  solutions  of  vege- 
table substances  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
boiling.  They  are  usually  prepared  by  digesting 
iu  soft  water  (which  may  be  either  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  circumstances)  the  sliced  or  powdered 


cover.  Cold  water  is  preferable  when  the  active 
principle  is  very  volatile,  or  when  it  is  expedient  to 
avoid  the  solution  of  some  ingredient  in  the  vege- 
table which  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  not  in  cold  water. 
For  exam j ile,  in  prewiring  the  infusion  of  caluniba, 

;  cold  water  is  preferable,  because  it  takes  up  tho 
bitter  principle  (which  is  the  essential  ingredient), 
and  leaves  toe  starch-matter  undissolved.  In  most 
cases,  however,  tailing  water  is  employed.  Infu- 

[  s ions  are  preferred  to  decoctions  when  the  active 
priuciple  volatilises  at  a  boiling  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  essential  oils;  or  when  ebullition  readily 
induces  some  chemical  change,  as  in  the  case  of 

!  Senna  (q.  v.). 

|     Infusions  may  also  be  prepared  by  Percolation 
'  (q.  v.),  a  process  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures.    When  thus  prepared, 
they  are  less  liable  to  decay  than  when  prepared  on 
|  the  old  system. 

|  INFUSO'RIA,  a  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  of 
1  animals  called  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  The  term  origin- 
,  ally  almost  synonymous  with  Animalcules  (q.  v.), 
but  now  very  much  restricted  in  its  signification, 
j  It  was  first  used  by  Otto  Friederich  Muller,  and 
was  adopted  by  Cuvier,  who  made  the  I.  the  last 
class  of  Radiata  (q.  v.).  But  their  radiated  struc- 
ture is  by  no  means  established.  No  distinct  trace 
of  nervous  matter  has  been  found. — After  Mllller 
(1773 — 1786).  the  next  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  the  I.  was  Ehrenberg,  the  publi- 
cation of  whose  work  on  them  (1837)  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  zoology,  which  has  since  been  prosecuted  with 
great  industry  by  Dujardm,  Stein,  Lachmann  and 
Claparcde.  Cohn,  LieberkUhn,  Rymer  Jones,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  organisms  included  by  Ehren- 
berg, as  by  previous  naturalists,  among  I.,  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  vegetable  (see  I>kmmiuk.k  and 
Diatomack,*:)  ;  whilst  others,  as  the  Cercarke  (q.  v.), 
have  been  discovered  to  be  immature  states  of 
Entozoa.  Tho  Roti/era  (q.  v.)  are  now  also,  by 
very  general  consent,  widely  separated  from  tho 
PotyttaMrica  of  Ehrenberg,  for  which  alone  the 
term  I.,  although  not  unobjectionable  (see  Animax- 
cvi.k).  is  retained ;  the  term  Polygaatrica  (Or.  many- 
stomached)  being  rejected,  because  it  expresses  a 
view  of  the  structure  of  these  creatures  which  is 
generally  deemed  erroneous.  Agassiz  has  gone  the 
length  of  proclaiming  an  opinion,  not  received  by 
other  naturalists,  that  the  I.  arc  all  immature  or 
larval  worms.  But  of  the  forms  at  present  known, 
it  is  at  all  events  probable  that  many  are  those  of 
immature  creatures  ;  it  is  certain  that  some  species 
assume  very  different  forms  at  different  stages  of 
their  existence;  and  the  whole  life-history  of  no 
one  specie*  is  fully  known. 

Some  of  the  1.  are  large  enough  to  be  individu- 
ally visible  to  the  naked  eve,  but  most  of  them  are 
altogether  microscopic.  1  heir  bodies  are  composed 
of  miraxtr.,  a  glutinous  diaphanous  substance,  of 
which  the  outer  layer  sometimes  forms  a  more  or 
less  resisting  integument.  The  btnly  has  some 
well-defined  form,  of  which  tho  varieties  are  very 
great  in  different  s]iecie9.  Many  are  furnished  with 
cilut,  the  motion  of  which  carries  them  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  anil 
by  means  of  which  also  currents  are  created  in  the 
fluid  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is 
very  generally  surrounded  or  largely  provided  with 
cilia.  Whether  these  organs  are  under  the  control 
of  will,  or  maintain  their  motion  without  will  or 
even  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  like 
the  cilia  of  the  epithelium  in  higher  animals,  is 
not  determined.  There  is  an  analogy  in  favour  of 
tk.  hs*  .Piuioo,  «xl  m»y  .pp^„«.-.hi<*, 
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however,  the  phenomena  of  zoospores,  Jtc,  teach  us 
to  reganl  as  possibly  deceptive— in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Some  I.,  instead  of  cilia,  have  a  few  slender 
filaments,  which  they  aeitate  with  an  undulatory 
movement ;  others  move  by  contractions  and  exten- 
sions oi  their  liodies.  Some  have  stiff  bristle-like 
organ*,  which  they  use  as  feet  for  crawling  on 
the  surfaces  of  other  bodies  ;  and  some  have  hooks, 
by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

All  I.  have  a  distinct  mouth,  and  many  have 
also  an  anal  opening,  sometimes  near  the  mouth, 
sometimes  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body. 
Between  these,  Ehrenl»erg  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  an  intestine,  straight  in  some,  variously  bent 
in  others,  with  which  along  its  course  many  small 
stomachs  aro  connected ;  whilst  in  the  I.,  having 
only  one  aperture,  he  supposed  all  the  stomachs  to 
ojK-n  immediately  from  it.  But  other  observers 
have  failed  to  find  the  canal  and  stomachs,  although 
EhrenbergVexiieriments,  by  means  of  fluids  coloured 
with  indigo  and  carmine,  have  been  often  repeated. 
And  it  seems  probable  that  the  food  taken  into  the 
mouth  is  simply  conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the 
soft  gelatinous  substance  of  the  body,  being  formed 
into  pellets  as  it  ]tasses  from  the  mouth  through  a 
kind  of  gullet  in  the  firmer  integument.  The  food 
of  I.  consists  of  organic  particles  of  various  kinds, 
and  different  species  have  been  remarked  to  shew  a 
preference,  like  those  of  higher  animals,  for  |>arti- 
cnlar  kinds  of  food.  Many  of  them  feed  on  micro- 
scopic plants  and  on  other  infusoria.  Their  great 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  probably  to  con- 
sume organic  particles,  the  decomjiosition  of  -which 
would  otherwise  Iks  baneful  to  all  life,  and  the 
return  of  which  by  decomposition  to  their  primitive 
elements  would  diminish  the  fertility  and  wealth  of 
the  world.  The  numbers  of  tho  I.  are  prodigious. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in  stagnant  ponds  and 
ditches,  in  mineral  and  hot  springs,  and  in  moist 
situations.  Any  infusion  or  other  liquid  containing 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  if  left  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  is  sure  to  bo  Ml  of  them.  Their  multi- 
tudes are  so  great  that  leagues  of  the  ocean  are 
sometimes  tinged  by  them.  Some,  which,  instead 
of  swimming  freely,  like  most  of  their  class,  become 
surrounded  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  arc  found 
adhering  together  in  masses  sometimes  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  although  the  individual  animals 
are  so  small  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  mass  may 
contain  8,000.000  of  them.  The  I.  contained  in  a 
single  cup  of  putrid  water  may  exceed  in  number 
the  whole  human  population  of  the  globe  ! 

The  organisation  of  the  I.  iB  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  There  apjiears  in  many  of  them  a 
cavity  not  far  from  the  mouth,  the  cotttractUc  *pact 
— variously  regarded  as  a  cavity  without  projier 
walls,  or  as  a  vesicle— from  which  branches  some- 
times radiate  through  tho  substance  of  tho  body, 
and  which,  being  capable  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, is  regarded  by  some  as  the  centre  of  a  kind 
of  vascular  system.  It  is  with  considerable  prob- 
ability regarded  as  furnished  with  protwr  walls. 
There  is  also,  proliably  in  all  the  1.,  another  organ, 
evidently  of  great  importance,  although  its  use  is 
still  uncertain,  called  the  nurliu>,  which  is  usually 
roundish  or  a  little  elongated,  sometimes  much 
elongated  and  band-like.  It  is  enveloped  in  a 
membrane,  and  is  more  compact  than  the  sur- 
rounding sulwtance.  In  the  multiplication  of  these 
animals  by  spontaneous  division,  a  fission  of  the 
nucleus  always  takes  place.  Each  of  the  halves 
becomes  furnished  with  a  complete  mouth,  set 
of  cilia,  and  other  organs.  Hie  division,  in  the 
same  upocies,  is  sometimes  longitudinal,  sometimes 
transverse,  perhaps  alternately  longitudinal  and 


transverse.  The  multiplication  of  the  I.  in  this  way 
is  extremely  rapid.  A  Paramecium,  well  supplied 
with  food,  has  been  observed  to  undergo  divuuon 
every  24  hours,  from  which  would  result  16,384 
individuals  in  a  fortnight,  or  268,435,4.'jti  in  four 
weeks.  Reproduction  also  takes  place  l>y  ireuuna- 
tiou ;  buds  or  genunules  forming  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  laxly,  nnd  gradually  assuming  the 
«ha(>e  of  the  {>arent  animal,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  their  full  size  till  after  separation.  More 
extraordinary  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  by 
tncyrting  or  rncnpjnilation.  The  animal  contracts, 
closes  its  mouth,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  viscid 
secretion,  and  finally  by  a  membrane.  U-cjiir-s 
attenuated,  and  dissolves,  all  but  the  nucleus  iuto 
a  mere  liquid  containing  granules,  which  afUrwanU 
form  within  the  cyst  a  new  infusorium,  dim  rent  in 
form  and  appearance  from  that  by  which  the  cyst 
was  produced.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  I.  have 
been  traced  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  kinds,  but 
not  fully  in  any.  Whether  any  truly  sexual 
propagation  takes  place,  has  not  been  jterfectly 
ascertained,  although  the  observations  of  Balhiani 
have  made  it  extremely  prolxtble  as  to  some  of 
them.  A  reproduction,  different  from  all  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  has  ln-en  olieervcd  to  take 
place  in  some,  by  the  formation  of  internal  £erms, 
to  which  this  character  has  Wen  aseril>e<l,  hat 
the  subject  is  still  involved  in  doubt ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  there  may  be  amonpd  th«e 
minute  creatures  a  production  of  real  eggs,  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  olwervation. 

In  the  integument  of  some  I.,  very  minute  fusi- 
form bodies  arc  thickly  itnlxslded,  Called  tri<-hoaj*U, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  out  long  filament*. 
Their  use  is  unknown,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  bo  urticating  organs.  The  filaments  are  thrown 
out  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  annoyance  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  lives,  or 
by  the  application  of  some  irritating  liquid. 

INFUSORIA,  Fossil.   See  Divtomace^. 

INGKMAXN,  Bernhard  Sevkrfk,  one  of  the 
moBt  distinguished  {toots  and  novelists  of  Denmark, 
was  born  May  28,  1789,  in  the  inland  of  Falster. 
His  literary  career  may  1«  divided  into  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first  of  these,  extending  from 
1811  to  1S14,  embraces  his  best  lyrical  productions, 
viz.,  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  Pnxne  (1812), 
and  the  allegorical  epic  of  Dt  Sort*  Ritlder*  (1^14i ; 
while  the  second,  or  dramatic,  ending  in  1 822,  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  tragedies, 
which  have  maintained  their  place  on  the  national 
stage,  anil  among  which  the  best  arc  his  .VcwnsW/o, 
Blanco,  Rotten  i  Orrkm  (1815) ;  Ifi/rden  a/  TtAo*a, 
Reinald,  Umlerbarnrt,  Lorrriddcren  (1816);  aod 
Ta*«o'»  Befriede  (1819).  Since  this  period,  L's 
writings  have  been  characterised  either  by  a  learno^ 
to  historical  disquisition,  or  a  strongly  religious 
bias.  His  admirable  epic  poem  of  Vaidrmar  <fa» 
Store  og  Ham  Miiml  (I.S24)  was  the  prelude  to  the 
various  historical  novels,  in  which,  taking  Walter 
Scott  for  his  model,  he  endeavoured  to  portray  tlw 
social  life  and  habits  of  his  own  country  in  the 
middle  ages.  Valdtmar  Srirr,  the  first  of  the  serws 
(1826),  and  Erik  Mnirtd't  Barndom  (1828),  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  these  produc- 
tions, may  conij>cte  favourably  with  some  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  his  ^reat  model ;  while 
even  the  less  popular  of  his  historical  novels.  Kong 
Erik  og  d>:  /'m/fo*;  (18o\'l),  and  Prinds  fttto  og 
Han*  Samtid  (18.'t5),  may  justly  entitle  him  to 
rank  among  the  first  novelists  of  the  day.  The 
|K>ems  of  l>rt»uiing  Jtlarnrete  (1S36)  and  }lu\>j*r 
Danske  (1837),  which  are  based,  like  his  novels,  on 
incidents  of  Danish  national  history  and  tradition 


IXOERSOLL— INTA. 


rank   among  I.'s  moat  successful   efforts.     The  that  ho  was  callal  to  the  -School  of  Fine  Art*  in 

reli""!oii3  clement  in  this  writer's  mind  has  found  Pnris  as  the  successor  of  Donon.    In  1829,  he  sue- 

c.pression  in  varions  productions  of  considerable  ceedal  Horace  Vcrnet  as  Director  of  the  Academy 

merit — a*,  for  instance,  in  his  collection  of  anthems  at  Rome  ;  and  in  1845,  he  was  made  Commander  of 

and  psalms,  Horjmw/wlmT  (1S25),  in  his  render-  the  legion  of  Honour.     His  merits  as  a  painter 

ing  of  some  of  the  syml»olieal  or  traditionary  legends  have  l»een  very  keenly  canvassed,  and  unanimity 

of  the  church  in  his' af  Jern«atnn»  Skotna.jrr'a  of  opinion  is  yet  far  from  having  heen  attained. 

Lommfixxj  (ISM);  Solomon*  Mwj  (1839);  and  in  I.  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the 

his  allegorical  poem,  iinbl'Mrt  (1856).    I.  holds  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  hut  rather  inclines 

chair  of  .'Esthetics  and  Danish  Literature  at  the  to  the  former.    His  admirers  praise  hiin  for  cor- 

Royal  Ac.vlemy  of  Soriie,  near  Copenhagen.    His  rect  design,  ideal  comj>osition,  and  solter  painting, 

collective  works  have  l»een  published  in  38  vols..  Among  his  numerous  pieces  may  bo  mentioned 

1857,  Copenhagen,  and  the  greater  numlier  of  his  'Raphael  ct  la  Foraanua,'  'Romulus,  Vainqueur 

prose  works  and  many  of  his  pocma  have  been  d'Acron,'  '  Virgile  lisant  son  Enrfd?  a  Augnste  et 
translated  into  various  other  languages,                   [  i  Octavie,'  '  \a  Mort  de  Lf-onanl  de  Vinci,'  '  Le 

,vni-n>inii   <-'...d,mt   ....  a  ™«„  Wen  de  Louis  XIII.,'  *  L'Apotheoee  d'Homcre,' 

1NGERSOLL,Ciarli»J.  an  American „  I .  stmtonicc/   '  J6*us    au    Milieu    des  Docteurs' 

man, was  l>oru  ,n  1  hdadelphia,  (Mobcr  3,  L ,82.  , .  MoljJS     d  ,  ,ti      .      ,  ,L>A     ^  £ 

Hi*  lather,  J  are*  I  Ingersoll,  was  an  active  partisan  v-     ia      t  i   .u  u  * 

hi  the  American  revolution,  and  a  membcJ  of  the  ?*V°]*«n  \>  «,th  n  mo«*  tottering  enough  to 
wl^'t.  nil-.. * ».«  vLlin] \  Z  r.[it,.f  ;«„    tho   lttvscnt  Emperor  of   the  French,  In  nepote 

PW.^,  T  T  ~  .u  \  }  S  if'. to  ~i  ™  « S  rettiriru*.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  L  had 
Charles  J     .  received  a  l.Ural  a  uction  which  ft  whu,p  ^     to  „ 

was  completed  by  huropean  travel.    In  1801,  he  | 

pnwlucal  the  tragedy  of  Kdtry  and  Kl'jlva,  and  in  j     INGRIA.  See  St  Pctehsdpro,  Goversmbn-t  07. 
18»)8,  a  stroug  political  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 
democratic  policy  of  Mr  Jefferson,  and  a  satirical 
review   of  American  |«olitie«,  entitled  Inchr/uin'i 


I X  0  RO  SS  I N  G,  or  EXG  R  OSS  I  NO,  a  deal  means, 
in  Law,  the  writing  it  out  in  full  and  regular  form 
Utter*  (1810).    He  published  two  series  of  //,,-   «»  P*"l»n»«>t  or  paper  for  signature.    The  persoa 
toncol  Sketch**  of  the  War  of  1812  (1840-1852).  T^TTTi "  >  »  llw;Btiltloner  °\  c,f.rk" 

He  was  elecied  to  Congress  in  1812,  and  in  1814   In  *  ,e  ™™1™<}\»Z  *nn  »  extending 

'    .    .  ,   ...    »  deed,'  and  tho  name  of  the  person  who  does  so 


advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  principle  that 

•free  ships  make  free  goods.'  He  was  U.S.  His-  neceasary  in  Ku^a<i 
tnct  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania  from  181o  until 
18'JO.  and  from  1840  to  1848  again  represented  his 
district  in  Congress.  In  1847  President  Polk  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  France,  hut  the  Senate  did 
not  confirm  the  nomination.    From  this  time  until 

his  death.  Mny  1 1,  1802,  he  took  no  part  in  politics,  t  ^f"      L/)n,1,,|'  .Rlxn,tt  10,^°  A- D-  t  According  t 

I'XGOLSTADT,  or  IXGOLDESTADT  (anciently 
Aumttum,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Ifith  c. 
callwl  AunpiAU  and  Chnjftjtoli*—  i.  e.,  'the  golden 
city'),  a  town  and  fortress  of  l'pj*er  Bavaria,  is 
lituated  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
4T>  miles  north-north-west  of  Munich.  It  contains 
nine  churches,  a  bos|>ital,  and  a  castle.  Cloth, 

E laying-cards,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and 
rcweriea  and  a  trade  in  corn  arc  carried  on.  Pop 
15,052. 

I.  is  an  ancient,  melancholy- looking  town,  too 
large  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  A  university 
was  foundal  here  in  1472,  which  reckonal  Rcuchliu, 
Avcntin,  and  other  eminent  scholars  among  its  .■ 

professor*  ;  it  was  remove,!,  however,  to  Lamlshut  tlfc,f"n  dld.""t  l"-^*1  "rther  ^an  ^  , 
In  1800,  and  to  Munich  aCt  six  yekrs  after.    At  l1^^'*  h>'  ±  ^  Wr,U;r:  but  m 


JHTSon 

must  l>e  named  in  the  testing  clause,  which  is  not 
cessary  in  England. 

IXGULPH,  Abl»ot  of  Croyland,  long  considered 
the  author  of  the  //wtoria  Monaster n  Croyfandtrui* 
(History  of  the  Monastery  of  Croyland  or  Crow- 
land,  in  Lincolnshire),  is  »up]>osed  to  have  been 

the 

account  of  his  life  in  his  History,  he  studied  oratory 
and  philosophy  at  Oxford;  became  a  favourite  of 
Edeitha,  the  wife  of  I'M  want  the  Confessor  ;  visited 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  at  his  own  court  in 
1051 ;  and,  after  a  disastrous  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  entered  a  Norman  monastery.  Here  he 
remainal  till  l(l"6,  when  he  was  invited  to  England 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  made  Abbot  of  Croyland, 
where  he  died  Decerning  17,  1109.  The  IliMoria 
AIonit*terii  f  'r<>ybtnd>  «m  was  printed  by  Savile  at 
London  in  15iH>,  and  in  a  more  complete  edition  by 
Gale  at  Oxford  in  1G84.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  for  Hohn'B  Autiquarian  Library  by  Riley. 
Some  writers  even  of  the  last  century  questioned 
the  entire  genuiucness  of  the  Ixxdc  ;  but  their  scep- 

hypothcsis 
1826, 


this  university,  in  the  16th  c,  Crh.  Rhegins  the  ^\^U,  f.nu,cU  Pskl«rave-  »  »°  article  »n  the 
poet,  known  Wy  the  name  of  Dr  Faustus,  studial.  W ,rllf  Jtrneu,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
L  was  the  first  German  town  at  which  the  Jesuits  who,1°  "7      1  ^jy™  l»ttle  better  than  a 

were  permitted  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  teach   ^  the  *  »  "o-k 

~.».i:i,..  *  ii.„  t  i„  la  «io  ldth  or  14th  century.    His  conclusions  have 

hole,  almost  universally  adopted. 

IXHE'RITAXCE,  See  Heirs,  Ixtestacy,  Will, 

SrccEfwtov. 


publicly  from  the  university  cliairs.    Loyola  gave  ,   ' „  „. 

it  the  fond  title  of  'his  little  Benjamin.'    After         ■>   a  *Jle  w 


the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  Adam  Weiss- 
haupt  established  here  the  order  of  the  Illuminati 
(q.  v.).  In  1827,  the  fortifications  of  I.,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1800,  wen-  restored 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  two  forts  on  the  left  l>ank 
oi  the  river  being  especially  distinguished  for  their 
elegance  and  strength. 

INGRAI'LED.  See  Exorailed. 


INHIBITION,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  which  is 
issued  in  onler  to  pndiibit  a  person  from  alienating 
his  heritable  estate  until  the  debt  of  the  creditor  is 
paid. 

I'NIA  {Tnia  Bolirirntu),  a  cetaceous  animal,  of 
the  family  Mphinidir,  in  form  resembling  a  dolphin, 
INGRES,  Jeax  DoMiNigi  r.  At-fifSTE,  an  eminent  with  a  long  and  slender  snout  It  is  the  only  known 
French  painter,  was  liorn  at  Montanban,  15th  Sep-  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cetacea 
tember  1781,  studial  under  David  (q.  v.),  and  subsc-  which  inhabit  fresh  water.  It  is  found  in  some  of 
qnently  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  resided  for  fifteen  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  the 
years,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in  Florence,  lakes  near  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  from  seven  to 
by  which  time  his  fame  was  so  well  established,  <  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.    The  I.  feeds  chieflr 
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on  ftih.  It  is  punned  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which 
it  yicldi     It  is  generally  found  in  little  troops  of 


7F 


Inia  (liolivisnti*). 


three  or  four.  The  females  shew  great  affection  for 
their  young. 

INITIALS.  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  an<l 
regular  in  all  legal  deeds  and  writings  for  a  party  to 
write  his  full  Christian  name  and  surname,  yet  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  documents  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  signature  by  initials  will  hind  equally  with 
the  full  signature, 

INJECTIONS.  This  term  is  applied  in  medi- 
cine  to  fluids  thrown  into  the  passages  or  cavities  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  elastic  hag.  The 
fluids  thus  injected  into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel 
are  termed  Clysters  (q.v.).  The  injection  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  salt  into  the  veins  has  been  found  to  lie 
of  great  service  in  even  advanced  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  The  injection  of  blood  into  the  veins  is 
described  in  the  article  Transfusion'  or  Blood. 

INJUNCTION,  a  writ  in  English  law,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  stops  or  prevents  some 
inequitable  or  illegal  act  being  done.  The  writ  is 
peculiar,  in  general,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
though  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  now  introduced  into 
common  law.  If  the  party  disobeys  the  injunc- 
tion, he  may  be  attached  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  imprisoned  till  he  olieya.  If  he  olieys  it,  he 
may  apply  to  have  the  injunction  dissolved.  In 
Scotland,  a  remedy  of  a  similar  kind  is  called  an 
Interdict  (q.  v.). 

INK.  The  most  important  kinds  of  ink  may  be 
included  in  the  two  following  heads—  Writing  Ink 
and  Printing  Ink. 

1.  Writing  Ink. — The  composition  of  the  ink  used 
by  the  ancients  is  not  well  understood  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  their  ink  exceeded  ours  in  black- 
ness and  durability.  Mr  Underwood  (who  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  ink  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1857)  thinks  that  some  old  ink  was  merely 
a  carbon  pigment,  like  the  Indian  ink  of  the  present 
day,  while  other  kinds  were  veritable  dyes  of  iron 
and  ncids  (true  chemical  conqiounds),  with  the 
addition  of  a  pood  deal  of  carlwn. 

The  essential  constituents  of  ordinary  black  ink 
are  galls,  sulphate  of  iron  (popularly  known  as 
green  vitriol  or  green  copperas  i,  and  gum  ;  and  the 
most  important  point  is  the  reflation  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  palls.  If  the 
former  is  in  excess,  the  ink,  although  black  at  first, 
soon  liecomes  brown  and  yellow.  The  gum  is  added 
to  retain  the  colouring  matter  in  susjiension,  and  to 
prevent  the  mixture  from  being  too  fluid.  The 
following  proscription  by  Professor  Brande  yields  a 
very  good  ink:  '  Boil  six  ounces  of  finely  bruised 
Aleppo  galls  in  six  pints  of  water,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  clean  and  well  crystallised  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic.  Keep  the 
whole  in  a  wooden  or  glass  vessel,  occasionally 
shaken.  In  two  months,  strain,  and  pour  off  the 
ink  into  glass  bottles.'    The  addition  of  a  little 


into  glass 
wo 


creasote  is  useful  as  a  check  to  the  formation  of 

mould.  Stephens's  ink— a  blue  liquid,  which  in 
a  few  hours  after  its  deposition  on  paper  becomes 
of  an  intense  black  — is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  writing  fluids.  It  consists  essentially  of  gallo- 
tannate  of  iron,  dU*>lccJ  in  sulphate  of  indigo, 
while  in  ordinary  ink  the  colouring  matter  is  merely 
mxjrn-lnl  by  means  of  the  gum.  Bunge.  a  German 
chemist,  has  discovered  a  simple  and  cheap  black 
writing  fluid,  prepared  from  chromate  of  potash  and 
a  solution  of  logwood,  which  possesses  the  projierties 
of  forming  no  deposit,  of  adhering  strongly  to  the 
paper,  of  being  unaffected  by  exposure  to  water  or 
acids,  and  of  neither  acting  on,  nor  being  acted  on 
by  steel  pens. 

Various  receipts  for  ind'WJ*  ink*  have  at  different 
times  been  published.  Dr  Normandy  assert*  that 
the  ink  obtained  by  the  following  combination 
cannot  l>e  obliterated  or  defaced  by  any  known 
chemical  agent:  Twenty-four  pounds  of  IVankfurt 
black  (which  is  suppwed  to  be  a  charcoal  obtained 
from  gra|>e  and  vine  lees,  peach  kernels,  and  bone- 
shavings)  must  be  ground  with  mucilage,  formed  by 
adding  twenty  pounds  of  gum-arabic  to  sixty  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  mixture  strained  through  a  coarse 
flannel:  four  pounds  of  oxalic  acid  are  then  added, 
together  with  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  or 
sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade, 

It'd  Ink*  arc  of  two  kinds,  one  variety  consisting 
essentially  of  the  tinctorial  matter  of  Brazil-wood, 
and  the  other  l>eing  prepared  from  cochineal  or 
carmine.  Stephens's  red  ink,  which  is  one  of  the 
liest  of  these  preparations,  is  obtained  as  follows : 
'  Add  to  a  quantity  of  common  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia!  twice  it*  weight  of  crude  argol 
in  powder.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
decant  or  filter  the  solution  from  the  insoluble 
matter.  To  this  fluid  add  by  measure  half  its 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing damp,  newly  precipitated  alumina  in  as  small 
a  quantity  as  possible  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  The  mixture  thus  prepared  is  next 
coloured,  when  cold,  with  bruised  or  powdered 
cochineal,  and  after  standing  for  forty-eight  hours, 
is  strained,  when  it  is  tit  for  use.'  (Muspratt's 
ChtmiMnj,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.) 

Bine  Ink*  are  now  chiefly  made  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Prussian  blue.  Stephens's  unchange- 
able blue  ink  is  formed  by  dissolving  this  salt  (which 
should  lie  first  well  washed  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid) 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  Ink  of  which 
Prussian  bine  is  the  basis,  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
the  numerous  physical  causes  which  operate  injuri- 
ously on  black  ink,  unless  it  l»e  exjxwed  to  a  strong 
light,  when  the  iron  (which  exists  as  a  sesquioxide  in 
Prussian  blue)  becomes  deoxidised,  and  causes  the 
colour  of  this  ink  to  fade ;  but  on  removing  the 
writing  from  the  influence  of  light,  the  ootonr  is 
restored. 

Purple,  green,  and  yellow  inks  have  \mh-q  formed 
by  various  chemists,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  a  notice  in  this  article, 

Sipn/tathctic  Inks  leave  no  trace  of  colour  upon 
the  paper,  but  when  exposed  to  heat  or  chemical 
action  of  some  kind.  Income  more  or  less  distinctly 
apparent.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  this  class  of  compounds.  On  writing  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  (acetate)  of  lead  or  of  ternitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  the 
letters  come  out  black.  On  writing  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  eol»alt,  and  washing  the  paper  w  ith  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  the  letters  come  out  /*'«'. 
On  writing  with  a  solution  of  suWeUtc  of  lead, 
and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  letters  come  out  ytllotc;  or  on  writing 
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with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copjHr,  and 
gently  beating  the  i»aper,  the  letters  which  were 
previously  invisible  assume  a  l>eautiful  yrliow  tint, 
which  disapjiears  on  cooling.  Ou  writing  with  a 
solution  of  arseniteof  potash,  and  washing  the  -taper 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  the  letters  come 
out  grrtn. 

2.  Printing  Ink  is  a  soft  glossy  compound,  alto- 
gether different  in  its  couij>oHition  from  the  inks 
which  have  l>ecn  already  described.  The  following 
are,  according  to  Mr  Underwood  (in  the  p»|»er 
already  referred  to),  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
good  printing  ink :  1.  It  must  distribute  freely;  2.  It 
must  nave  much  greater  affinity  for  the  paper  than 
for  the  type ;  .'!.  It  must  dry  almost  immediately 
on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  all  on  the  tyiie  or 
rollers :  this  is  a  great  desideratum,  especially  for 
newspapers ;  4.  It  should  be  literally  proof  against 
the  effects  of  time  and  chemical  reagents,  and 
should  never  change  colour.  It  is  prewired  by 
boiling  the  be*t  linseed  oil  in  an  iron  |wt,  kindling 
and  allowing  it  to  burn  for  a  short  time ;  by  this 
operation  the  oil  acquires  the  necessary  drving 
quality.  After  being  again  boded,  resin  is  dissolved 
in  it,  in  order  to  communicate  t>ody  to  the  fluid, 
which  now  somewhat  resembles  Canadian  balsam. 
The  colouring  matter  -  which  is  lampblack  for 
black  ink  ;  carmine,  lake,  vermilion,  4c,  for  red  ink ; 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue  for  blue  ink ;  lemon  and 
orange  chrome  (chromate  aud  bichromate  of  lead), 
or  gamboge,  for  yellow  ink,  Ac.  -  is  then  added  to 
the  hot  mixture,  and  the  whole  is  drawn  off,  aud 
finally  ground  into  a  smooth  uniform  paste. 

In  'Lithography,  a  anting  and  a  printing  ink  are 
employed,  both  of  which  differ  altogether  from  the 
corujMiniuls  already  descril>ed.  The  writing  ink  is 
conqtosed,  according  to  Mnspratt,  of  the  following 
materials  :  shell  lac,  soap,  white  wax,  and  tallow 
in  certain  proportions,  to  which  is  added  a  strong 
solution  of  giim-sandarach,  and  it  is  coloured  with 
lampblack ;  while  the  printing  ink,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  tike  impressions  on  paj>er  from  engraved 
plates,  with  a  view  to  their  transference  to  the 
stone,  is  eonq>osed  of  tallow,  wax,  soap,  shell-lac, 
gum-tnastic,  black  pitch,  and  lampblack. 

INKERMANN,  a  small  Tartar  village  in  the 
Crimea,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  harlKiur  of  Sevastopol.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
battle  which  took  place  there,  during  the  Russian 
war,  tatween  an  army  of  Russians  60,000  strong, 
and  detachments  of  allied  forces,  consisting  of  about 
14,000  troops  actually  engaged.  At  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  November  1S54,  the 
Russians,  who  had  marched  westward  from  Sevas- 
topol, along  the  southern  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
whose  movements  were  concealed  by  the  darkness 
and  a  thick,  drizzling  rain,  apjiearea  crowding  up 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  south,  on  which  the 
allies  were  posted.  Here  a  liandful  of  men,  about 
1400  strong,  a  jiortion  of  the  '  Household  Guards,' 
made  a  most  heroic  stand  for  six  consecutive  hours 
against  a  twdy  of  Russians  that  was  probahly  ten 
tunes  as  numerous.  Reinforcements,  both  English 
and  French,  coming  up  to  the  rescue,  the  Russians 
were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

INLAND  BILL  of  Exchange  means  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  by  and  upon  ]tersona  living  in  the 
tame  country.  The  rules  applicable  to  foreign  bdls 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  applicable  to 
inland  bills.  By  a  recent  statute,  all  bills  drawn  by 
versons  in  England  on  |»ersons  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
<nd  nee  rrrsd,  are  to  be  treated  as  inland  bills. 

INLA'YING  is  the  art  of  decorating  flat  surfaces 
by  the  insertion  of  similar  or  different  materials  ; 
thus,  wood  of  one  colour  is  decorated  by  inlaying 


with  others  of  differcut  colours:  to  this  kind  of 
inlayiug  the  French  term  munfuetrrie  is  now  gene- 
rally applied.  Metal  of  one  kind  is  inlaid  with 
other  kinds,  and  often  very  tieautiful  effects  are 
produced.  When  steel  is  inlaid  with  gold  or  brass, 
it  is  usually  called  Damaseeue  work.  One  variety 
produced  in  India  is  called  Kuft-gori — in  thia,  the 
inlaid  metal,  usually  gold,  occupies  more  of  the 
surface  than  the  metal  forming  the  ground.  Another 
beautiful  variety  of  Indian  inlaying  is  .called  Tuten- 
ague  or  Bedery-work,  which  "consists  in  making 
the  article  to  l»c  inlaid,  most  frequently  a  hookah 
bowl,  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper  one  part  to 
pewter  four  (tarts.  This  is  hard,  but  is  easuy  cut; 
the  pattern  is  then  engraved,  and  little  pieces 
of  thin  sdver  cnt  to  the  desired  forms  are  dexter* 
ously  hammered  into  the  s|>aces  thus  cut  out  to 
receive  them.  Ivory,  pearl  shell,  bone,  tortoise-shell, 
are  favourite  substances  for  inlaying  wood ;  and 
stone  or  marble  is  iulaid  with  an  immense  variety 
of  coloured  stones.  In  the  art  of  stone -inlaying, 
the  Florentines  have  long  held  the  palm  ;  their 
favourite  work  is  black  marble,  with  inlaid  figures 
of  brilliant  coloured  stones ;  this  work  is  called 
pietra  dura,  or  Florentine  work.  Very  beautiful 
work  of  this  kind,  excelling  the  Florentine,  is 
now  made  in  the  Im->erial  works  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  the  art  has  of  late  been  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  Russian  government.  This  art 
was  always  a  favourite  one  in  Delhi  and  Agra, 
where  some  of  the  moat  exquisite  work  is  stdl  pro- 
duced. Usually,  in  the  Indian  work,  white  marble 
forms  the  groundwork,  and  the  figures  are  formed 
of  carnelian,  jasper,  agate,  iade,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
other  costly  hard  stones.  No  stone- inlaying  has 
ever  rivalled  the  inlaid  marble  walla  of  the  cele- 
brated Taj  Mahal,  the  tomb  of  the  sidtana  of  Shah 
Jehan,  at  Agra.  The  designs  are  very  artistic,  the 
execution  almost  marvellous,  and  the  harmony  of 
colour  produced  by  the  different  stones  employed  is 
most  beautiful.  Many  other  materials  than  "those 
mentioned  are  used  for  inlaying;  and  there  is  a  style 
of  inlaid-work  in  which  small  squares  of  coloured 
stone,  glass,  or  pottery  are  made  to  form  pictorial 
and  artistic  decorations;  this  is  called  Mosaic- 
work  (q.  v.). 

INLET,  an  arm  of  the  sea  open  only  on  one 
side,  and  stretching  into  the  land,  is  distinguished 
from  a  Bay  (q.  v.)  only  by  its  smaller  size,  as  a  haven 
is,  again,  by  still  smaller  dimensions,  distinguished 
from  an  inlet.  Examples  of  inlets  are  seen  in  the 
indentations  of  the  west  coast  of  Norway ;  as  of 
bays  in  the  deeper  and  wider  indentations  of  the 
coast  of  Italy. 

INN  (ancient  (Enut),  a  river  of  Germany,  the 
most  important  Alpine  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  south  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  at  a 
height  of  4293  feet  above  sea-level,  and  flowing 
north-east  through  that  cauton  forms  the  valley  of 
the  Engadine.  It  maintains  generally  a  north-east 
course  to  its  juuctiou  with  the  Danube.  Leaving 
Switzerland,  it  •  id  -is  the  Austrian  dominions  at  the 
village  of  FinstcrmUuz,  flows  through  the  crown- 
land  of  Tyrol,  and  crosses  the  south-east  angle  of 
Bavaria,  after  which,  forming  the  boundary  betwi-en 
Bavaria  and  Upper  Austria,  it  enters  the  Danube 
at  Passau,  after  a  course  of  285  miles.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluent  is  the  Salza  from  the  south.  It  is 
regularly  navigable  from  the  town  of  Hall,  eight 
I  miles  below  Innsbruck.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  the  Din  is  broader  tlian  the  Danube  itself. 

INN  AND  INNKEEPER  (see  Hotkl).   In  point 
of  law,  an  inn  is  merely  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  travellers,  which  any  person  may  set  up  without 
,  licence  like  any  other  trade.    It  is  when  excisable 
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bquors  are  sold  that  a  licence  is  required.  Public- 
houses  and  ale-houses  arc,  however,  synonymous 
terms  with  inns,  for  the  innkeeper  almost  invari- 
ably finds  it  expedient  to  obtain  the  necessary 
licence  to  sell  spirits  and  Wr.  As  to  these  licences, 
see  Bber  Acts  and  Piblic-hoises.  The  rights  anil 
duties  of  innkeepers  irrespective  of  the  bcence  will 
here  be  noticed.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  though  public-houses  are  always  inns, 
yet  hocr-houaes  are  not  so,  the  latter  being  merely 
shops  for  selling  beer  and  a  few  other  liquors,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  public-house 
being,  that  refreshment  as  well  as  lodgiug  may  be 
had  on  the  premises  by  all  comers.  Taverns  are 
chiefly  places  lor  the  sale  of  wines  ami  liquors; 
victualling-houses,  for  the  sale  of  victuals ;  coffee- 
houses and  hotels  are  also  varieties,  all  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  inns,  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  hold  themselves  out  to  give  meat,  drink,  nnd 
lodgings  to  all  travellers  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  any  sign- board  be  put  up  to  distin- 
guish the  inn. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  an  innkeeper  is,  that  he 
is  bound  to  open  his  house  to  all  travellers  with- 
out distinction,  and  has  no  option  to  refuse  such 
refreshment,  shelter,  and  accommodation  as  he 
possesses,  provided  the  person  who  applies  is  of 
the  description  of  a  traveller,  and  able  and  ready 
to  pav  the  customary  hire,  and  is  not  drunk  or 
disorderly,  or  tainted  with  infectious  disease.  He 
is,  of  course,  bound  only  to  jnve  such  accommo- 
he  has.     If  the  traveller  has  a  horse 


and  luggage,  the  innkeeper  is  Ixmnd  to  receive 
these  also,  if  he  has  accommodation,  provided  the 
traveller  himself  intends  to  lodge  there  as  a  guest. 
But  the  traveller  is  not  entitled  to  select  whatever 
room  he  pleases,  and  if  he  will  not  accent  such 
reasonable  accommodation  as  is  offered,  the  inn- 
keeper can  on  lor  him  to  leave  the  house.  As  some 
ooni|kensation  for  this  compulsory  hospitality,  the 
innkeeper  is  allowed  certain  privileges ;  thus,  ho 
has  a  ben  on  the  horse  and  carriage  or  goods  of  the 
guest  for  that  part  of  the  bill  or  reckoning  appli- 
cable to  each  respectively — i.  e.,  he  can  keep  these 
nntil  he  i»  paid  for  the  keep,  even  though  they 
arc  not  the  projierty  of  the  guest.  But  he  cannot 
detain  the  person  of  his  guest  until  payment  is 
made,  for  if  so,  a  man  might  1*>  imprisoned  for  life 
without  any  legal  process  or  adjudication.  While, 
however,  an  innkeeper  has  this  remedy  for  Iiis 
score,  he  is  also  liable  to  great  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  his  guests  and  their  goods.  By  the 
Boman  law,  under  the  edict  naufa;  caujxnit*, 
alabularii,  he  was  bound  to  restore  safely  whatever 
goods  of  his  guests  were  intrusted  to  him,  unless 
some  damnum  fabtls,  or  some  act  of  God,  prevented 
his  doing  so.  This  rule  has  been  adopts!  by  the 
law  of  hug) and  Hence,  if  the  guest  lx>  robbed  of 
his  goods  at  the  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  liable,  unless 
the  robbery  was  caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or 
companion,  or  by  his  own  gross  negligence,  as,  for 
example,  by  leaving  a  box  containing  money  in  the 
commercial-room,  after  exjvosing  its  content*  to  the 
bystanders.  So  tho  innkeeper  will  be  excused  if 
the  guest  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  own 
good*,  yet  the  guest  docs  not  take  that  charge  by 
merely  accenting  from  the  landlord  the  key  of  tho 
room,  though  that  may  lie  an  clement  in  the  ques- 
tion. A  guest  who  takes  all  reasonable  precaution 
— as,  for  example,  locking  his  room-door— and  is 
Vet  robbed,  has  therefore  a  good  claim  on  the  land-  j 
lord  for  indemnity ;  and  the  landlord  will  not  escnpe  ! 
liability  by  putting  up  a  notice  in  liis  rooms,  that  he  j 
will  not  be  answerable  for  such  losses,  otherwise 
guests  would  have  no  protection,  for  they  are  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  keepers  of  such  houses. 


It  has  been  attempted  to  extend  the  common- 
law  liability  of  innkee]>ers  for  the  safety  of  tie 
goods  of  their  guest*  to  ordinary  lodging-house 
keepers,  but  the  courts  have  held  that  an  ordinary 
boarding-house  keei>er  or  lodging-house  keeper  is 
only  responsible  for  ordinary  care,  i.  e.,  such  care  as 
he  takes  of  his  own  goods.  He  must,  it  is  true,  be 
careful  iu  selecting  his  servants,  but  he  is  not  ttound 
absolutely  to  return  the  goods  safe  merely  became 
they  were  in  his  house  along  with  the  lodger. 

In  Scotland,  the  1  Ionian  rule  of  law  as  to  the 
resjionsibUity  of  innkeepers  for  the  safety  of  the 
guest's  goods  has  been  also  adopted,  and  the  other 
beads  of  law  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England,  except  that  no  iudictmeut  would  lie  in 
Scotland  against  an  innkee|K.-r  fur  refusing  a  guest 
But  the  substantial  remedies  are  the  same. 

I  NNATE  IDEAS.   See  Com*on  Sknsk. 

INNER  HOUSE,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.|. 

INNER  TEMPLE,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
in  London  having  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  calling 
persons  to  the  English  bar.    See  Inn  or  Coirt. 

INNISCATTKKY.   See  Scatteby  Island. 

INNISHE'RKIN,  a  small  island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Cork, 
from  the  shore  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  about  one  mile 
north-east  of  Clear  Island.  It  is  well  cidtivatrd, 
and  contains  some  good  and  extensively  worked 
slate-quarries.    Pop.  upwards  of  11)00. 

I  NNOCENT,  the  name  of  13  I*opes,  tho  most 
remarkable  of  whom  are  the  following.  -  Innocent 
I.,  a  native  of  Albano,  was  elected  Bi*hop  of  Rome  in 
402.  Next  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  tho  Orcat,  tint 
of  Innocent  I.  forms  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  see  of  Home  with  the 
other  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  Wc*t 
Under  him,  according  to  Protestant  historians,  the 
system  of  naming  legates  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  bishop  in  different  portions  of  the  church 
originated;  while  Catholics  at  least  admit  that  it 
received  a  fidler  organisation  and  development  He 
was  earnest  and  vigorous  in  enforcing  the  eelikicy 
of  the  clergy.  He  maintained,  with  a  firm  band,  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  receive  and  to  judge 
ap]>eals  from  other  churches,  and  his  letters  abound 
with  assertions  of  universal  jurisdiction,  to  which 
Catholics  appeal  as  evidence  of  the  early  exercise  of 
the  Roman  primacy,  and  from  which  Dean  Milman 
infers  that  there  had  already  'dawned  njion  his 
mind  tho  conception  of  Rotnes  universal  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  dim  as  yet  and  shadowy,  yet  full 
and  comprehensive  in  its  outline'  (Latin  Christianity, 
i.  p.  87).    Innocent  I.  died  in  417. 

IxsocKNT  III.  (Lothario  Conti),  by  far  the 
greatest  i>ope  of  this  name,  was  horn  at  Anagni 
in  1161.  After  a  course  of  much  distinction  at 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made  cardinal; 
and  eventually,  in  1198,  was  elected,  at  the  unpre- 
oedentedly  early  age  of  37,  a  successor  of  Pops 
Celeatine  III.  His  pontificate  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  culminating  point  of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  it  is 
freely  avowed  by  the  learned  historian  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, that  if  ever  the  great  idea  of  n  Christian 
republic,  with  a  pope  at  its  head,  was  to  be  realised, 
'none  could  bring  more  lofty  or  more  various 

?ualifications  for  its  accomplishment  than  Innocent 
If.'  (iv.  p.  9.)  Accordingly,  under  tho  impulse  of 
his  ardent  but  disinterested  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
church,  almost  every  state  and  kiugdom  was  brought 
into  subjection.  In  Italy,  duriug  the  tpinoritv  of 
Frederick  1L  (son  of  tho"  Emperor  Henry  VL,  king 
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of  Italy),  who  was  a  ward  of  I. 'a,  the  authority  of 
the  pope  within  his  own  states  was  fully  consoli- 
dated, and  his  influence  anions  the  other  states  of 
Iuly  was  confirmed  and  extended.  In  Germany, 
he  adjudicated  with  authority  up  the  rival  claims 
of  Otho  and  Philip ;  and  a  second  time  he  interposed 
effectually  in  behalf  of  his  ward,  Frederick  II.  In 
France,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  injured  Inger- 
burga,  he  compiled  her  unworthy  hustiand,  Philip 
Augustus,  to  dismiss  Agnes  de  Meranie,  whom  he 
had  tin  law  fully  married,  and  to  take  back  Ingerburga, 
In  Spain,  be  exercised  a  similar  authority  over  the 
king  «>f  Leon,  who  had  married  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  The  history  of  his  conflict  with  the  weak 
and  unprincipled  John  of  England  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  apace  at  our  dis|toaal.  If  it  exhibits 
I.'s  character  for  consistent  adherence  to  principle, 
and  his  lofty  indifference  to  the  suggestions  of  exiie- 
diency,  iu  a  less  favourable  point  of  view  than  his 
other  similar  contests,  it  at  the  same  time  displays 
in  a  stronger  light  the  extent  of  his  pretensions  and 
the  completeness  of  his  supremacy.  In  Norway,  he 
exercised  the  same  authority  in  reference  to  tho 
usurper  Swcro.  In  Aragon,  he  received  the  fealty 
of  the  king  Alfonso.  Even  the  king  of  Armenia, 
Leo,  received  his  legates,  and  accepted  from  them 
the  investiture  of  his  kingdom.  And,  as  if  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  authority  throughout  the  then  known 
World,  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
put  an  end,  at  least  during  his  jKintiticate,  to  the 
shadowy  pretensions  of  the  eastern  rivals  of  his 
power,  spiritual  as  well  as  tim|>oral.  Pursuing 
consistently  the  great  idea  which  inspired  his  entire 
career,  his  views  of  the  alwoluteness  of  the  authority 
of  the  church  within  her  own  dominion  wen?  no  less 
Unix-tiding  than  his  notion  of  the  universality  of  its 
extent  To  hiin.  every  offence  against  religion  was 
a  crime  against  society,  and,  in  his  ideal  Christian 
republic,  every  heresy  was  a  rebellion  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to  resist  and  repress.  It 
was  at  hi*  call,  therefore,  that  the  crusade  agaitiHt 
the  Albigetises  was  organised  and  undertaken  ;  and 
although  he  can  hardlv  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fearful  excesses  into  which  it  ran,  and  although  at 
its  close  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  the  lands  of  the  young  Count  of 
T<>ulou»e,  yet  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  he 
regarded  the  undertaking  itself  not  merely  as  lawful, 
but  as  a  glorious  enteqirise  of  religion  and  piety. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  I.  holds  a  high 
place  in  his  order.  He  was  a  vigorous  guardian  of 
public  and  private  morality,  a  steady  protector  of 
the  weak,  zealous  in  the  repression  of  simony  and 
other  abuses  of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the  arbi- 
trary multiplication  of  religious  orders  by  private 
authority,  but  he  lent  all  the  force  of  his  jiower  and 
influence  to  the  remarkable  spiritual  movement  in 
which  the  two  great  orders,  the  Franciscan  and  the 
Dominican  (q.  v.),  had  their  origin.  It  was  under 
him  that  the  celebrated  fourth  Lateran  Council  was 
held  in  1215.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness,  and  died  in  July  at  Perugia,  at 
the  early  age  of  56.  His  works,  consisting  princi- 
pally- of  letters  and  sermons,  and  of  a  remarkalde 
treatise  On  the  Misery  of  the  Vomit/ion  of  .If an,  were 
published  in  two  vols,  folio  (Paris,  1682).  It  is  from 
these  letters  and  decretals  alone  that  the  character 
of  the  age,  aud  the  true  significance  of  the  church - 
policy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  can  be  fully 
understood  ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  careful  study  of 
them,  that  the  nature  of  his  views  aud  objects  can 
be  realised  in  their  integrity.  However  earnestly 
men  may  dissent  from  these  views,  no  student  of 
medieval  history  will  refuse  to  accept  Dean  Mil  man's 


verdict  on  the  career  of  Innocent  III.,  that '  his  high 
and  blameless,  and,  in  some  respects,  wise  and  gentle 
character,  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  than  any 
one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Koroan "  bishops  to 
the  ideal  light  of  a  supreme  pontiff;'  and  that 4  b- 
him,  if  ever,  may  seem  to  be  realised  the  church- 
man's highest  conception  of  a  vicar  of  Christ '  {Latin 
VhrUtuihUj/,  iv.  277). 

Innox  kst  XI.  (Bkkkdetto  Odbscalciii),  elected  in 
1670.  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
popes  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
judicious  reformer,  and  his  administration  is  entirely 
free  from  the  stain  of  ne|>otisra,  which  had  sullied 
the  fame  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  But  his  his- 
torical celebrity  is  mainly  owing  to  his  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  illustrates  as  well  the  personal 
character  of  the  pontiff,  as  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  dispute  began  from  an  attempt  on  the 
j«art  of  the  pope  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuae  of  the 
king's  keeping  sees  vacant,  in  virtue  of  what  was 
called  the  l>roil  de,  Jteyaie,  and  appropriating  their 
revenues.  The  resistance  to  this  attempt  drew  forth 
the  celebrated  declarations  of  the  French  clergy  as 
to  the  Gallican  Liberties.  See  Gaij.H'AN  CtilKCU. 
But  the  actual  conflict  regarded  the  immunities 
enjoyed  bv  the  foreign  ambassadors  residing  in 
Borne,  and  especially  the  right  of  asylum,  which 
they  claimed  not  only  for  their  own  residences,  but 
also  for  a  certain  adjoining  district  of  the  city. 
These  districts  had  gradually  become  so  many 
foci  of  crime,  and  of  frauds  uj»on  the  revenue ;  and 
the  pope,  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  so  tlagraut  on 
'  abuse,  gave  notice  that,  while  he  would  respect 
',  the  rights  of  the  existing  ambassadors,  he  would 
i  not  thereafter  receive  the  credentials  of  any  new 
amliassador  who  should  not  renounce  these  abusive 
claims  for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  great 
powers  murmured  at  this  threat,  but  it  was  with 
France  that  the  crisis  occurred,  on  the  death  of  the 
Marechal  d'Kstreea.  The  pope  renewed  his  notice 
in  May  1687.  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  other  hand, 
instructed  his  new  ambassador  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  France,  and  sent  a  large  body  of  military 
j  and  naval  officers  to  support  his  pretensions.  1. 
•  |>ersisted  in  refusing  to  grant  an  audience  to  the 
■  ambassador.  Louis,  in  reprisal,  seized  on  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  scud  a  fleet 
[  to  tho  coast  of  the  Papal  States,  but  I.  was  immov- 
able ;  and  in  the  end,  the  amlwssador  was  compelled 
to  return  with  his  credentials  unopened,  nor  was 
the  dispute  adjusted  till  the  following  iwntificate. 
I.  died  in  1689. 

INNOCENTS,  Holy,  Feast  of,  one  of  the 
Christmas  festivals,  held  in  the  Western  Church 
on  December  28,  and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  29th, 
under  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  festival. 
It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of 
the  children  '  from  two  years  old  and  upward' 
at  Bethlehem.  Set?  Hkuod.  These  children  are 
referred  to  as  martyrs  by  St  Cyprian,  and  still 
more  explicitly  by  St  Augustine  ;  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  exquisite  hymn  of  Prudentius,  SalveU 
Flore*  Murtyrum,  is  addressed.  The  concurrence 
of  the  East  and  West  in  celebrating  the  festival 
is  an  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  In  the  modern 
church,  this  feast  is  celebrated  as  a  special  holiday 
by  the  young,  and  many  curious  customs  con- 
nected with  it  prevaU  in  Catholic  countries.  One 
of  these  is,  that  in  private  families  the  children 
are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear  the  clothes  of 
the  elders,  and  in  some  sort  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  household  in  their  stead.  So  also,  in  com- 
munities of  nuns,  the  youngest  sister  becomes  for 
this  day  superioress  of  the  house,  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  sportive  authority  even  over  the  real 
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INNOMINATE  ARTERY— INOCULATION. 


IKNO'MINATE  ARTERY  (Artrria  innominata) 
is  the  fiiut  lare;e  branch  given  off  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  varies  from  an  inch  ami  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  an.l  divide*  into  the  right  carotid 
and  the  right  subclavian  arteries.  See  Circcla- 
tio.m,  Oruans  of.  This  artery,  through  which  all 
the  Wood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  to  the  right  arm,  flows,  has  been  tied  by  several 
surge-Otis  fur  aneurism  of  the  right  sul>clavian,  but 
the  operation  has  never  been  successful.  An 
important  fact  has,  however,  been  established,  viz., 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  this  large  vessel,  is  re-established  by 
Anastomosis  (q.v.)  after  the  operation. 

INNOMINATE  BONE.   Sec  Pelvis. 

INNOVA  TION,  or  NOVATION,  a  name  some- 
times given  in  the  law  of  Scotlatid  to  the  exchange 
or  substitution  of  one  obligation  for  another.  It  is 
iu  effect  taking  a  fresh  security. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  the  name  given  in  England 
to  certain  voluntary  societies  which  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  calling  jiersons  to  the  English  bar. 
There  are  four  such  societies  in  London,  vir_,  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray  8  Inn.  Each  of  those  inns  possesses  certain 
smaller  inns,  which  are  mere  collections  of  houses 
or  chambers,  as  Clifford's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Fumival's 
Inn,  Ac.  The  four  inus  are  each  gpverned  by  a 
committee  or  board,  called  the  benchers,  who  are 
generally  Queen's  counsel  or  senior  counsel,  self- 
chosen,  i.  e.(  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  by  the 
existing  benchers.  Each  inu  has  also  a  local 
habitation,  consisting  of  a  large  tract  of  houses  or 
chambers,  which  are  in  general  occupied  exclusively 
by  lwrristers,  and  sometimes  by  attorneys,  and  are 
a  source  of  great  wealth.  Each  inu  is  self  governing, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all,  however, 
possessing  equal  privileges  ;  but  latterly,  they  have 
joined  in  imposing  certain  educational  teste  for  the 
admission  of  students.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  an  inu  of  court  to  admit  any  particular 
j»erson  as  a  member,  for  no  member  of  the  public 
has  an  absolute  right  to  \*s  called  to  the  bar,  there 
being  no  mode  of  compelhng  the  inn  to  state  its 
reasous  for  refusal.  But,  practically,  no  objection  ib 
ever  ma<le  to  the  admission  of  any  person  of  good 
character.  Each  inn  has  also  the  jxiwer  of  disbarring 
its  memliers,  that  is,  of  withdrawing  from  them 
the  right  of  practising  as  counsel.  This  right  lias 
Iwen  rarely  exercised,  but  of  late  years  there  have 
been  examples  of  person*  abusing  their  profession, 
and  indulging  in  dishonest  practices;  in  such  cases, 
the  inn  has  its  own  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  facts 
affecting  the  character  of  a  meml>er,  aud  is  not 
bound  t«>  make  the  investigation  public.  By  this  high 
controlling  power  over  its  members,  a  higher  charac- 
ter is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  l»ar  as  a  body, 
than  if  each  individual  was  left  to  his  own  devices, 
unchecked,  except  by  the  law.   See  Barrister. 

I  NNSBRUCK  (Gcr.  briiclv,  a  bridge),  capital  of 
the  Tyrol,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Inn,  at 
the  height  of  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains 
ranging  from  0000  to  9200  feet  high.  It  consists  of 
an  Old  Town,  a  New  Town,  and  nve  suburlie.  The 
New  Town,  beautifully  laid  out,  ami)  furnished  with 
broad  streets,  is  united  with  the  older  portions  of 
the  town  by  a  wooden  and  a  chain  bridge  across  the 
Inn.  The  houses  are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style, 
four  or  live  stories  in  height,  with  flat  roofs,  thfe 
first  Btory  arcaded,  and  occupied  with  shops.  The 
most  interesting  public  building  is  the  Franciscan 
or  Court  Church,  finished  in  1563,  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  monuments  in  Europe.  This 


tomb— which,  although  constructed  at  the  request 
■  of  Maximilian,  and  intended  for  his  burial  place, 
1  does  not  after  all  contain  his  remains — consists 
of  a  marble  sarcophagus  supporting  the  emperor's 
effigy  in  bronze,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  while  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  rows  of  monumental 
bronze  figures,  28  in  number,  representing  chiefly 
the  principal  personages,  male  anil  female,  of  the 
House  of  Hamburg.  Tho  other  chief  buildiugs  are 
the  Museum  V erdinandeum,  in  which  are  collections 
of  the  productions  of  the  Tyrol  in  art,  literature, 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  university  (founded  in 
1672,  and,  after  several  vicissitudes,  organised  anew 
in  1825),  with  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy,  and 
which,  in  1857,  had  211  students  and  IS  professors. 
There  are  also  numerous  art  collections,  many 
interesting  churches,  and  valuable  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions.  I.  carries  on  important 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  gloves,  ribbons, 
and  carved  work,  as  well  as  a  flourLshing  transit 
trade.    Pop.  14,000. 

INNUE  NDO,  a  part  of  a  pleading  in  cases  of 
libel  and  slander,  pointing  out  what  and  who  was 
|  meant  by  the  libellous  matter  or  description. 

INOCA'RPUS  (/.  «/m/w),  the  Mape  or  Rata  of 
i  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  a  tree  important  to  their 
inhabitant*  for  its  fruit,  a  nut  covered  with  a  thin 
fibrous  husk,  which  supplies  a  considerable  jiart  of 
their  food,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  South  Sea 
(  Island  chesuut     The  fruit  is  pulled  in  a  grwn 
'  state,  and  roasted.    The  tree  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
of  stately  growth  and  line  foliage ;  the  leaves  oblong, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  evergreen,  but  of  delicate 
texture.    It  is  one  of  those  which,  as  they  advance 
|  in  age,  instead  of  increasing  uniformly  in  thickness, 
|  throw  out  buttresses  to  sup(>ort  the  trunk.  Small 
|  projections  iiiut  appear,  extending  in  nearly  straight 
i  lines  from  the  root  to  the  branches,  which  finally 
become  like  so  mauy  planks  covered   with  bark. 
The  central  stem  continues  for  many  years  perhaps 
only  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
buttresses,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  extend  from 
it  at  the  bottom  two,  three,  or  four  feet.  These 
natural  planks  are  used  for  paddles  of  canoes  and 
other  purposes. 

INOCULATION.  If  the  matter  of  a  variolous 
(or  small-pox)  pustule,  taken  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  day,  be  inserted  in  or  beneath 
the  skin  of  a  person  who  has  not  previously  suffered 
from  small-pox,  the  following  phenomena  ar« 
induces! :  1.  Local  inflammation  is  set  up ;  2.  At 
the  end  of  six  days  there  is  fever  similar  to  that  of 
small-pox ;  and  3.  After  the  lapse  of  three  more 
days,  there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  eruption  of 
pustules.  This  process  is  termed  inoculation,  and 
the  disease  thus  produced  is  denominated  inoculated 
small  pox.  The  disease  produced  in  this  artificial 
manner  is  much  simpler  and  less  dangerous  than 
ordinary  small-pox  ;  and  as  it  was  an  almost  certain 
means  of  preventing  a  subsequent  attack  of  the 
ordinary  disease,  inoculation  was  much  practised 
till  tho  discovery  (alxrat  1796*)  of  the  autivariolous 
j lower  of  vaccination. 

The  importance  of  inoculation  was  recognised  in 
the  East  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Dr 
(Jollinson  (Small- f/ox  ana  Vaccination  Hixtoncally 
and  Medically  Consulwl,  p.  14),  the  Chinese  had 
practised  this  process  from  the  6th  c.,  and  the 
Brahman*   from  a   very  remote  antiquity.  In 

*  This  was  the  year  in  which  Jcnner  inoculated  his 
first  case  (the  boy  l'hipps)  with  matter  taken  from  the 
hand  of  a  girl  who  had  been  directly  infected  by  ths 
cow.  He  was  aware  of  tho  protective  efficiency  of  cow- 
pox  as  early  as  1770,  and  mentioned  the 
in  that  year  to  his  master,  John  Hunter. 
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Pernio,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  it  was  in  use,  and 
it  is  even  said  to  have  !►»*•»  employed  in  Soot- 
land  and  Wales.  It  was  not,  however,  till  I-ady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  her  celebrated 
letter  from  Adrianople  in  1717,  that  the  o]>eration 
became  generally  known  in  this  country.  In  that 
letter  she  writes :  '  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and 
•o  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless, 
by  the  invention  of  cnrjraflin>j,  which  is  the  term 
they  give  it.  Every  year,  thousand*  undergo  the 
operation.  There  id  no  example  of  any  one  who  baa 
died  of  it,  and  you  may  believe  that  I  am  well  satis- 
fied of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I  intend 
to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.*  Four  years  after- 
wards, she  had  her  daughter  publicly  inoculated  in 
this  country ;  the  exj»eriraent  was  then  performed 
successfully  on  six  condemned  criminals  at  New- 
gate, and  on  the  strength  of  these  successful  cases, 
'the  critical  course  was  taken  of  inoculating  two 
children  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  which  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  practice,'-  Colltnson,  np.  cit.  p.  15. 

Inoculation  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
introduction.  It  met  with  virulent  opjiosition  botli  : 
from  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy.  A  \ 
sermon  is  extant  which  was  preached  in  1722,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Maseey,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
'Job's  distemper  was  confluent  small-pox,  and  that 
he  had  been  inoculated  by  the  deviL'  The  great 
drawt>ack  to  inoculation  turned  out,  however,  to  lie 
this :  while  it  was  invaluable  to  him  who  under- 
went the  operation,  and  completely  guarded  him 
from  the  natural  disease  in  its  severe  form,  its  effect 
upon  the  community  i\t  large  was  extremely  j>erni- 
cious,  in  keeping  alive  the  natural  disease,  anil 
increasing  its  spread  amongst  those  who  were  not 
protected  by  inoculation.  While  one  in  five  or  six  of 
those  who  took  the  natural  disease  died,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  at  the  Inoculatiou  Hospital  was 
onlv  3  in  1000  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Hel»erden,  in  every  thousand  deaths  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  the  first  30  years  of  the  18th  c. 
(before  inoculation  was  at  all  general),  only  74  were 
due  to  small-pox.  The  deaths  from  this  disease 
amounted  to  95  in  1000  during  the  last  30  years  of 
the  century  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  preser- 
vative effects  of  inoculation  on  almost  all  who  were 
operated  on,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease increased  in  100  vears  in  the  ratio  of  alxmt  5  to  4. 
Moore  (  7'A/r  History  'of  Small  pox,  1815)  states  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  population  died  of  small  pox ;  whereas,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  century,  the  numl>er  (not- 
withstanding, or  perhaps  rather  in  consequence  of 
inoculation)  had  increased  to  one-tenth ;  and  this 
immense  consumption  of  human  lives  was  not  the 
total  evil,  for  many  survivors  wen;  left  with  the 
partial  or  entire  loss  of  sight  and  with  destroyed  con- 
stitutions. From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  benefits  which  were  expected  from  inoculation 
were  far  from  being  realise*!,  and  small-i>ox  would 
doubtless  have  gone  on  increasing  in  its  destructive 
power,  if  it  bad  not  been  checked  by  Jenncr's 
invaluable  discovery  of  Vaccikatiok  (q.  v.). 

INOFFICIOUS  TESTAMENT,  a  will  made 
whereby  near  relatives  have  not  been  provided  for 
by  the  testator. 

INOWRA'CLAW  (called  also  Jcng  Brkslac, 
'Young  Brealau'),  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Posen,  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  fruitful  plain,  26  miles  south-south-east  of 
Bromberg.  It  is  an  ill-built  town ;  contains  many 
religious  edifices ;  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 


especially  in  brewing,  distilling,  and  the 
«f  saltpetre;  and  baa  a  population  of  6( 


IN  PA'KTIBUS  INFIDE'LIUM  (Lat,  'in  the 
regions  of  the  unbelievers ').  Titular  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  been  styled  bishops  in  partibtu 
infiiMium  since  the  13th  century.  They  are  actual 
biBhop*.  who  have  no  diocese,  and  take  their  titles 
from  places  where  there  is  now  no  bishop's  see,  but 
where  there  once  was.  This  practice  originated 
after  the  Greek  schism,  and  became  general  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  places  conquered  by  tho 
crusaders  in  the  East  were  furnished  with  Roman 
Catholic  bishops;  but  when  these  conquests  were 
again  lost,  the  popes  continued  to  appoint  and 
consecrate  the  bishops,  as  a  continual  protect  acainst 
the  power  which  had  prevailed  over  their  alleged 
right,  and  to  signify  their  hope  of  restitution.  The 
same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  Rut  in  Britain,  the  assumption 
of  territorial  titles  being  illegal  and  dangerous,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  actually  resident  have 
usually  borne  titles  derived  from  distant  places. 
Thus,  the  present  bishop  in  Edinburgh  is  styled 
Bishop  of  Liinyra.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England  were  simUarly  designated  from  places 
abroad  until  1850,  when  their  assumption  of  titles 
from  their  actual  sees  gave  prodigious  offence  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  led  to  the  }«assitig  of  the 
Eccletiastical  Titlt*  B'dl,  which,  however,  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

I  NQUEST.    See  Coroxer. 

INQUISITION,  in  English  Law,  is  the  return  or 
rejiort  made  by  a  sheriff  or  coroner  as  to  the 
finding  of  a  jury  on  matters  inquired  into. 

INQUISITION.  The,  called  also  the  HOLY 
OFFICE  a  tribunal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  the  discovery,  repression,  and  punishment  of 
heresy,  uulielief,  and  other  offences  against  religion. 
From  the  very  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  laws,  more 
or  less  severe,  existed  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  tho  repression  and  punishment  of 
dissent  from  the  national  creed  ;  and  the  emjierors 
Theodosius  and  Justinian  apjwintel  officials  called 
'  inquisitors,'  whose  special  duty  it  w  as  to  discover 
and  to  prosecute  l»efore  the  civil  tribunals  offences 
of  this  class.  The  ecclesiastical  cognizance  of  heresy, 
and  its  punishment  by  spiritual  censures,  belonged 
to  the  bishop  or  the  episcopal  synod;  but  no  siwcial 
machinery  tor  tho  purpose  was  devised  until  the 
spread,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  of  certain 
sects  reputed  dangerous  idike  to  the  state  and  to 
the  church— the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  AlU- 
genses— excited  the  alarm  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  however  differently  it 
is  now  constituted,  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
agaiust  the  state,  no  less  than  against  the  church. 
An  extraordinary  commission  was  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  into  the  south  of  France,  to  aid  the 
local  authorities  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
Albigensioii  heresy.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  earnestly  impressed,  both  on  bishops  and 
magistrates,  the  necessity  of  increased  vigilance 
against  heresy ;  and  a  council  held  at  Toulouse 
directed  that  m  each  parish  the  priest,  and  two  or 
three  laymen  of  good  repute,  should  l>c  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  to  the  bishop  all  such  offences 
discovered  within  the  district 

So  far,  however,  there  was  no  jxrmnnmt  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops ;  but  under 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  a  special  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  was  instituted,  the  chief  direction  of 
which  was  vested  in  the  then  recently  established 
Dominican  Order.  The  inquisition  thus  constituted 
became  a  genend,  instesfl  of,  as  previously,  a  local 
tribunal ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  succession  into 
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Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  southern  provinces  he  had  already  proved  himself  a  venal  and  unacru- 
of  France.  So  long,  moreover,  as  this  constitution  nutans  fabricator.  Although,  therefore,  he  ha* 
remained,  it  must  lie  regarded  an  a  strictly  pipal  made  it  impossible  to  disprove  bin  accuracy  by 
tribunal.  Accordingly,  over  the  French  and  Git-  :  ap]tcaliug  to  the  original  pipers,  which  be  himself 
tuaa  inquisition  of  the  following  century  the  pities  destroyed,  yet  his  Catholic  critics — as  Helele  in 
exercised  full  authority,  receiving  apitcals  against  j  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Xiinenrs  —  have  produced  from 


the  rigour  of  local  tribunals  (Fleury,  v.  206|,  and 
censuring,  '  or  even  depriving,'  the  inquisitor  for 
undue  severity  hf<ul.  303).  In  France,  the  inquisi- 
tion  was  discontinued  under  Philip  the  Handsome  ; 
and  though  an  attempt  was  made  under  Henry  II. 
to  revive  it  against  the  Huguenots,  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Germany,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Beghards  (sec  Bkgi'I.nes),  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 4th  c,  the  inquisition  came  into  active  opera- 
tion,  and  inquisitors  for  Germany  were  named  at 
intervals  by  \arious  popes,  as  Urban  V.,  Gregory 
XI.,  lion  if  ace  IX.,  Innocent  VIII.,  down  to  the 
Reformation,  when  it  fell  into  disuse.  In  England, 
it  was  never  received,  all  the  proceedings  against 
heresy  being  reserved  to  the  ordinary  tr  " 
In  I'olaud,  though  established 
a  brief  existence.    The  historv 


1327,  it  had  but 


his  own  work  many  examples  of  contradictory  and 
exaggerated  statements  ;  l'rescott,  in  his  Ftrdiu-ind 
and  ImiMUi  (iii.  467—470),  has  pointed  out  many 
similar  instances  ;  Kanke  does  not  hesitate  ( FilrdtA 
umt  VMkrr  dtr  Slid,  L'uroi*t*,  L  242)  to  impeach 
his  honesty;  and  l'rescott  pronounced  his  'compu- 
tations greatly  exaggerated,'  and  his  'estimates  most 
improbable'  (iii.  408).  Still,  with  all  the  dednctiona 
which  it  is  j>ossible  to  make,  the  working  of  the 
inquisition  in  Spain  and  iu  its  dependencies  even 
in  the  New  World,  involves  an  amount  of  cruelty 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
horror.  When  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  it 
into  Naples,  I'ojm?  Paul  111.,  in  1546,  exhorted  the 
Neajiolitans  to  resist  its  introduction,  4  because  it 
was  excessively  severe,  and  refuse<l  to  moderate 


introduction  and  of  its  discontinuance  in  the  various 
states  of  Italy,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
at  our  command 

It  is  the  history  of  the  inquisition  as  it  existed  in 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  their  dejicndcncics,  that  has 
absorbed  almost  entirely  the  real  interest  of  this 
painful  subject.  As  an  ordinary  tribunal  similar 
to  those  of  other  countries,  it  had  existed  in  Spain 
from  an  early  period.  Its  functions,  however,  in 
these  times  were  little  more  than  nominal  ;  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
cousequeuce  of  the  alarms  created  by  the  alleged 
discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
converts— who  had  been  required  either  to  emi- 
grate or  to  conform  to  Christianity— t »  overthrow 
the  government,  an  application  was  made  to  tho 
pope.  Sixtus  IV.,  to  permit  its  reorganisation 
(1478) ;  but  iu  reviving  the  tribunal,  the  crown 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  the 
inquisitors,  and,  in  truth,  of  controlling  the  entire 
action  of  the  tribunal  From  this  date  forwards, 
Catholic  writers  regard  the  Spanish  inquisition 
as  a  state  tribunal,  a  character  which  is  recognised 
by  R.inko,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great  anti- 
papal  authority,  Uorente ;  and  iu  dissociating  the 
church  generally,  and  the  Roman  see  itself,  from 
that  state  tribunal,  Catholics  refer  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  protesting  against  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  protest,  however,  the  Spanish 
crown  maintained  its  assumption.  Inquisitors 
Wero  appointed,  and  in  1483,  the  tribunal  com- 
menced its  terrible  career,  uuder  Thomas  de 
Torquemada.  The  pojivs,  feeling  their  protest 
unsuccessful,  were  compelled,  from  considerations 
of  prudence,  to  tolerate  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress ;  but  several  papal  enactments  are 
enumerated  by  Catholics,  the  object  of  which  waa 
to  control  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  tribunal,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Unhappily,  theac  measures  were  ineffective 
to  control  the  fanatical  activity  of  the  local  judges.  [ 


the  times  of  iu   its  rigour  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  tribunal' 


(Lloreute,  iu  147).  Pius  IV.,  in  1563,  addressed  a 
similar  exhortation  on  the  same  ground  to  the 
Milanese  (Hud.  ii.  237) ;  and  even  the  most  bigot**! 
Catholics  unanimously  confess  and  repudiate  liic 
barbarities  which  dishonoured  religion  by  assuming 
its  semblance  and  its  name. 

The  procedure  of  tho  inquisition  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  The  party,  if  suspected  of  lnrvsy, 
or  denounced  as  guilty,  was  liable  to  be  arrestei 
and  detained  in  prison,  only  to  lie  brought  to  trial 
when  it  might  seem  lit  to  his  judge*.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  secretly.  He  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their  names 
even  then  made  known  to  him.  The  e\wnee  of 
an  accomplice  was  admissible,  and  the  accused 
himself  was  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Th 
ments  to  which,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  liable,  were 
death  by  (ire,  as  exemplified  in  the  terrible  Auto  da 
Fe  (q.  v.),  or  on  the  scaffold,  imprisonment  in  the 
galleys  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  forfeiture  of 
property,  civil  infamy,  and  iu  minor  cases,  retrac- 
tation and  public  penance.  This  form  of  procedure 
is  strangely  at  variance  with  modern  ideas  ;  but  it 
is  fair  to  recollect  that  some  of  the  usages  were  but 
the  ordinary  procedures  in  all  the  courts  of  the  age, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  rigour  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  abated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  it  was  forbidden  to  punish  capitally 
without  the  royal  warrant;  and  iu  1770,  the  royal 
authority  was  required  as  a  condition  even  for 
an  arrest  From  1808,  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, tho  inquisition  was  suppressed  until  the 
Restoration  :  it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  in  1820;  but  it  was 
partially  restored  iu  1825 ;  nor  waa  it  till  1834 
and  1835  that  it  was  finally  abohshed  in  Spain, 
its  property  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt 

The  inquisition  Mas  established  in  Portugal  in 


The  numl>er  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Llorente,  the   1557,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the 


popular  historian  of  the  inquisition,  is  jsisitively 
appalling.  He  affirms  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  Torquemada's  tenure  of  office,  nearly  SKKX)  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  second  head  of  the 
inquisition,  Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  put  aliove  1600  to  a  similar  death  ; 
and  so  for  the  other  successive  inquisitors-general. 
But  Catholics  loudly  protest  against  the  credibility 
of  these  fearful  allegations.  It  is  inrpossible  not  to 
Bee  that  Llorente  was  a  violent  partisan ;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  in  his  work  on  the  Basque  Provinces, 


Portuguese  colonics  in  India.  The  rigour  of  its 
processes,  however,  was  much  mitigated  in  the 
18th  c,  and  under  John  VI.  it  fell  altogether  into 
disuse. 

Tlie  inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  control  over 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  offence 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  dis- 
abilities ;  but  of  capital  sentences  for  heresy,  the 
history  of  tho  Roman  inquisition  presents  fevr 
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instances,  and,  according  to  Balmez  (On  C'iWi- 
sation,  p.  156),  that  tribunal  '  has  never  been 
known  to  order  the  execution  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence* for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  tribunal  still 
exists  under  the  direction  of  a  congregation,  but 
its  action  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  ixioks 
and  the  tri;d  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  questions 
of  church  law,  a*  in  the  recent  case  of  the  boy 
Mortara ;  and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in 
recent  times  was  an  Oriental  itn]>ostor,  who,  by 
means  of  forged  credentials,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  ordination  as  a  bishop.  -See  Llorentes  Inioria 
Critica  dc  la  Inqui<kv>n  ;  Prescott's  Fmlinand  and 
ItaMfa  ;  Hefele's  Drr  Cardinal  Ximrnc*  ;  f  ine 
BioyrapfiU  ;  Balmcz,  CalhtAi  i*m  and  Protettuntum 
cowjHirtd  in  Rtkdion  to  L'ivU'uation. 

INSANITY  means  all  unhealthincsa  of  mind. 
This  consists,  according  to  one  opinion,  in  such 
disorganisation  or  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
structure  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  reason  imjios- 
sible  ;  according  to  another,  it  consists  in  disorder 
of  the  reason  itself ;  and  according  to  a  third,  in 
perversion  or  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  the  moral 
part  of  onr  nature.  The  prevailing  view  of  physi- 
ologists is,  that  insanity  is  a  symptom  or  expression, 
manifested  through  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  physical  disease.  The  legal  term,  lunacy, 
represents  only  those  deviations  from  that  standard 
of  mental  soundness  which  is  universally  recognised, 
although  difficult  of  definition,  in  which  the  jierson, 
the  proihcrty,  or  the  civil  rights  may  be  interfered 
with.  These  deviations  arc,  briefly,  where  the  inca- 
pacity, nr  violence,  or  irregularities  of  the  individual 
are  such  as  to  threaten  danger  to  himself  or  others, 
and  to  unfit  him  for  his  ordinary  business  and  duties. 
Insanity  is  more  comprehensive,  and  includes  all 
states  of  the  feelings  and  passions,  as  well  as  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
original  and  ordinary  character  ami  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  with  his  relations  to  the  family  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  has  Urn 
stated  broadly,  that  if  a  man  be  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religious  rights  by  exclusion  from 
membership  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  ;  of 
his  civil  rights  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  or  on  oath  ;  aud  of  his  personal  rights  in  the 
management  of  his  property  and  affairs,  he  may  lie 
regarded  as  insane  ;  but  more  correct  views  of  the 
human  mind  Lave  led  to  the  lwlief,  that  many 
degrees  of  feebleness  of  the  faculties,  many  forms 
of  wcentricity  and  extravagance,  and  many  defeet* 
in  the  will  and  moral  sentiments,  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  crime  and  wickedness,  but  which 
do  not  involve  such  deprivation,  may  be  classed 
under  the  name  designation.  Very  recently,  the 
interpretation  of  insanity  has  been  greatly  widened, 
and  now  includes  various  degrees'  of  moral  j«er- 
version.  morbid  habits,  and  sudden  impulses,  such 
as  dipsomania  and  homicidal  mania  The  great 
divisions  of  this  class  of  diseases  into  mania, 
melancholia,  and  imbecility,  remain  popularly  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  2000  years  ago,  \Vhilo 
this  fact  may  indicate  that  such  a  classification 
has  a  foundation  in  nature,  it  has,  unfortunately, 
to  render  the  treatment,  or  rather  the 
of  the  insane  as  stationary  as  the 
of  the  diseases  under  which  they  laliour. 
The  following  arrangement  may  serve  to  explain 
what  insanity  is,  as  well  as  what  it  appears  to  be. 

Arm*rioN»  of  tiik  Ln'tkli-bctcai.  Powbrs. — 
Idiocy,  the  non-development  of  one  or  more  facul- 
ties. Imbecility,  the  imperfect  development  of  one 
or  more  faculties.  Fatuity,  or  Dementia,  the  depri- 
vation by  disease,  or  ago,  or  otherwise,  of  powers 
which  have  been  developed.  Mania,  with  delusion, 
excitement,  and  irregular  action  of  all,  but  especially 


of  the  intellectual  powers ;  accompanied  also  by 
errors  connected  with  the  tqiccial  senses. 

A  KrKcrioNs  or  thk  Skstimknts.  -  Melancholia* 
exaltation  of  grief,  i*  nirence,  and  anxiety.  Mono- 
mania of  Frnr,  exaltation  of  cautiousness.  Mono- 
mania  of  Pride,  exaltation  of  self -esteem.  Mono- 
mania of  Superstition,  exaltation  of  the  sense  of 
devotion  and  the  marvellous.  Monomania  of  Sus- 
picion, exaltation  of  jealousy,  envy,  want  of  confi- 
dence. Monomania  of  Vanity,  exaltation  of  craving 
for  applause,  grandeur,  of  feeling  of  ambition. 

At-MKTIONK  or  pROPEXsrrits.—  Dipsomania,  in- 
controllable   craving   for    stimulants.  Hotnirulal 
!  Mania,  impulsive  desire  to  destroy  life.  Kltpto- 
i  mania,  incontrollable  desire  to  acquire. 

This  catalogue  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
I  The  departures  from  health  will  correspond  not 
merely  with  the  primitive  mental  power*  aud 
instincts,  but  with  every  |>ossibk>  combination  of 
these,  and  with  such  complications  as  may  result 
from  hereditary  predispositions,  innate  jieculiari ties, 
education,  and  habit.— Or  Combe  On  Derangement, 
Copland's  Dictionary,  art  '  Insanity.' 

For  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  see 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

INSCRI  PTIONS,  a  term  applied  to  all  writings 
engraved  or  written  on  objects  or  monuments  not 
of  the  class  of  books,  principally  on  hard  materials, 
such  as  metals,  stones,  and  other  substances.  They 
are  a  class  of  documents  of  the  highest  interest  and 
imi*ortancc  to  history  and  philology,  and  a  consider- 
ation of  them  embraces  the  whole  scoj>e  of  history, 
language,  and  art.  The  oldest  (excepting  those  of 
China)  are  proltably  the  Kgyptian  inscriptions  found 
in  the  Pyramids  (see  Pyramids),  of  aUnit  2000 
B.  c  ;  to  which  succeed  those  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, reaching  nearly  as  high  an  antiquity  (see 
CtTKKiroRM  Characters);  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  Persian  and  Median,  525  h.  c,  and  along  with 
which  prevailed  the  Phoenician,  probably  about 
700  B.r.  (see  Pwkmcia)  ;  which  were  in  their  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Greek,  between  500  and  6<K)  B.C., 
or  even  earlier  ;  which  were  succeeded  by  tho 
Ktruscan  and  Roman,  in  '100  ,'WJ  n.  c,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  to  tho 
present  day.  See  Pa L-too R a r H v.  In  the  East, 
the  oldest  inscriptions  are  those  of  China,  which 
ascend  to  2278  B.  ('. ;  those  of  India  not  being  older 
than  .'{15  B.  <*.,  or  the  age  of  Sandracottus  ;  while 
the  antiquity  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of 
Central  America  cannot  be  determined.  Of  many 
ancient  nations,  the  history  and  language  are  found 
in  in«cri|itioiis  only,  as  in  the  case  of  I.ycia  and 
Etruria,  and  all  official  inscriptions  have  a  certain 
authority,  from  their  eoutemjioraneous  nature,  aud 
the  care  with  which  they  were  executed. 

Before  the  invention  of  pajier  or  other  light 
substances  for  the  record  of  events,  public  acts, 
devotions,  and  other  documents  were  inscribed  on 
Ironze,  as  the  early  treaties  and  dedications  of  the 
Greeks,  or  even  b  ad,  as  certain  Bmall  rolls  of  impre- 
cation and  others  found  in  Greece;  gold  plates 
were  inscribed  and  placed  iu  foundations  under  tho 
temples,  as  that  of  Canopus  shew  ;  the  tjv/uaturn  of 
consuls  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  were  inscribed  on  Winze  tables ; 
whde  charms,  amulets,  and  other  formula?  were 
occasionally  inscribed  on  metals.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  known,  probably  amounting  to  half  a 
million,  have  been  classed  under  public  or  official 
acts,  tables  of  magistrates,  military  titles,  lists  of 
magistrates,  those  relating  to  the  gymnasia  or 
games,  honours  rendered  to  emperors  or  men, 
donations,  rites,  private  and  sepulchral,  comprising 
epitaphs,  some  iu  elegiac  ami  heroic  verse,  and 
I  numerous  minor  inscriptions  on  gems,  vases,  and 
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other  objects  of  ancient  art,  on  wax  tablets  or 
pugUtaria,  ami  the  scrawls  discovered  on  the  walls 
of  public  and  private  edifices,  as  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.  The  study  of  the  letters  and  their  form 
will  be  seen  under  ALPHAiirr;  that  of  the  different 
languages  and  the  mode  of  deciphering,  under  their 
respective  heads.  Those  found  upon" coins  will  be 
mentioned  in  NrstiSMATics.  The  most  remarkable 
inscriptions  are  the  tnlingnal  inscription  of  Kosetta, 
that  of  JShalmanazer  on  the  olwlisk  of  Nimrud,  and 
the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib  ;  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  I.  on  the  rock  at  Behistuu ;  the 
Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of  Psarametichus 
at  llwamlioiu,  and  of  the  bronze  helmet  dedicated 
by  Hiem  I.  to  the  olympian  .lupiter ;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coflin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asmumazer; 
the  Etruncan  inscription  called  the  Eugubiuc  Tables; 
that  of  Mutiunius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  at 
Itome,  and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra;  the 
inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  Silco  ;  the  old 
monument  of  Yu,  and  the  inscription  of  Se-gan-fu, 
recording  the  arrival  of  Christianity  in  China 
(C31  A.K.);  the  inscriptions  of  Chandra-gupta  aud 
Asoka  in  India.  The  study  of  inscriptions  is  so 
difficult,  that  it  has  formed  a  sjiecial  branch  of 
scholarship,  such  as  decipherment  for  those  of 
which  the  language  has  l>ecn  lost,  or  epigraphy  for 
the  dead  languages.  S|iecial  collections  of  the 
inscriptions  of  different  localities,  and  general  ones, 
have  l>een  made  of  those  in  the  same  languages 
as  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Latin,  uy 
Gnitcr,  Muratori,  Buckh,  Franz,  Orellius,  Momm- 
sen,  Letronne,  Lebas,  and  others.  Inscriptions 
have  also  engaged  the  scholarship  and  attention 
of  the  most  accomplished  philologists  with  various 
success,  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  They 
have  been  forced  by  Fourmont  and  others. — 
Gruter.  Thesaurus  Inter,  (fo.  1603  lob3) ;  Mura- 
tori, Nonts  Themurus  (4to,  1739) ;  Kellerman,  Spec. 
Epvjmph.  (1841);  Mommsen,  Inscript.  XeapoL  (fo. 
1852) ;  Bockh  and  Franz,  Corpus  Inscript.  Gra-c 
(fo.  1828—1851);  Osann.  S  tillage  (1822) ;  Lejwius, 
Inter.  Umhr.  tt  Osc.  (1841);  Geseniua,  Script.  Ling. 
Pkeea.  (1837) ;  Garucci,  Graffiti  (1856). 

INSKCTI'VOHA  (Lat.  insect  eating),  in  Cuvier's 
system  of  zoology,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malian order  Carnar'ui  (q.  v.).  None  of  the  I.  are  of 
large  Hize  ;  most  of  them  are  small  timid  creatures, 
generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  useful  in  the 
economy  of  nature  chiefly  in  preventing  the  undue 
increase  of  worm  and  insect  tribes.  Although 
many  of  them  aw  not  exclusively  insectivorous, 
all  of  them  have  the  summits  of  the  molar  teeth 
l>eaet  with  small  conical  tubercles,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  hard  coverings  of  insect 
prey.  Their  dentition  is  otherwise  very  different  in 
the  different  famibes.  Their  legs  are  short.  They 
all  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  snout  is  generally  elongated.  The  families  of 
Talpidat  (Moles,  &.C.),  Soriciifte  (Shrews,  Ac),  Erinn- 
ceadce  (Hedgehogs,  &c),  and  Tupaidce  (Banxrings) 
are  referred  to  insectivora.  The  I.,  although  in 
some  respects  very  different  from  the  Cheiroptera, 
exhibit  an  affinity  to  them  iu  others. 

INSECTS  (Inseeta),  one  of  the  classes  of  Artku- 
lata  (q.  v.),  or  Articulated  Animals,  of  the  division 
having  articulated  members.  All  the  Articulata 
having  articulated  members  were  included  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  class  of  I.  ;  but  the  Crustacea 
and  Arachnida  were  soon  separated  from  it,  and 
afterwards  the  Myriapoda.  Sec  these  heads.  This 
restricted  application  of  the  term  I.  corres{K>nds 
more  nearly  with  its  |X>pular  use,  and  so  well  accords 
with  its  derivation,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  names  employed  is  natural 


history.  It  is  from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  <*u( 
into;  a  derivation  exactly  answering  to  that  ot  the 
Greek  entoma,  from  which  the  science  having  insects 
for  its  Bubject  receives  the  name  of  Entomology. 
Insects,  a  natural  and  extremely  well  defined  class 
of  organised  Wings,  arc  remarkable,  in  their  mature 
or  perfect  state,  for  the  division  of  their  1*> lies  into 
three  very  distinct  jmrtions— the  /im<l,  t/turax,  and 
alxlomen  ;  the  divisions  In-iug  often  so  deep,  that  the 
slenderness  to  which  the  body  is  there  reduced 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  admiration. 

The  body  of  an  insect,  as  of  all  the  other 
Articulata,  is  composed  of  a  certain  numlier  of 
rings.  One  of  these  forms  the  head  ;  or,  if  the 
head  ought  to  be  regarded  as  really  composed  of 
several  rings,  modified  and  condensed  together,  as 
the  skull  of  vertebrate  animals  is  formed  of  modified 
vertebra?,  yet  no  distinction  of  riugs  appears.  The 
eyes,  the  antenme,  and  the  organ's  of  the  mouth, 
arc  the  most  conspicuous  organs  connected  with 
the  head. 

The  thorax  is  formed  of  three  rings,  closely  com- 
bined, but  easily  distinguishable.  The  first  is  the 
prothorax ;  the  second,  the  mesathorax  ;  the  third, 
the  metathorax  (Gr.  pro,  before ;  memos,  middle ; 
and  meta,  after).  Of  these  rings,  one  or  another  is 
often  remarkably  developed.  The  legs  and  wings 
are  attached  to  the  thorax.  Insects  have  six  legs, 
and  generally  four  or  two  wings,  never  any  other 
number ;  but  some  are  wingless,  and  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  all  the  insects  of  certain  groups, 
but  also  in  partictdar  species  of  groups  ordinarily 
winged,  and  is  sometimes  even  a  distinction  of  sex, 
as  in  the  glowworm.  Hie  first  pair  of  legs  are 
attached  to  the  prothorax;  the  second,  to  the  meto- 
thorax  ;  and  the  third,  to  the  metathorax.  The  tirst 
pair  of  wings  are  attached  to  the  me*>thorax  :  the 
second,  to  the  metathorax.  In  dipterous  Uwo- 
winged)  insects,  the  place  of  the  second  pair  of 
wings  is  occupied  by  two  small  organs  little 
threads,  terminated  by  a  knob—  called  balancers 
{halteres),  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  nine  segments,  or  of 
fewer  ;  as  some  are  often  obliterated,  or  modified, 
to  form  various  ap]iendages.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal viscera.  In  it.  the  sexual  organs  are  situated. 
Tne  rings  of  the  aUlomen  are  much  more  separate 
and  movable  than  those  of  the  thorax.  The 
terminal  rings  of  the  females  of  some  groujis  form 
an  oviduct  or  ovipositor,  which  is  sometimes 
capable  of  l>eing  employed  as  a  l*>rer,  to  make 
a  place  for  the  eggs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
organism  destined  to  receive  them,  and  which  in 
wasps  and  bees  is  replaced  by  a  sting. 

The  nervous  system  of  I.,  in  all  their  stage*  of 
existence,  exhibits  the  general  characters  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Articulata  (q.  v.).     There  is 

1  a  brain,  or  ganglion  of  the  bead,  from  which  arise 

1  the  nerves  of  the  eyes,  antenna?,  nnd  mouth. 

The  rings  of  which  the  body  of  an  insect  is  com- 
posed appear  most  distinctly  in  the  external  cover- 
ing. This  is  in  most  parts  hard,  but  more  or  less 
flexible,  of  a  horn  like  substance,  chiefly  composed 
of  Chiiin  (q.  v.).  The  external  covering  of  in*-ct»  is 
the  principal  framework  of  their  bodie.»,  and  to  it 
the  muscles  are  attached.  The  external  covering  of 
each  ring  is  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into 
two  parts— a  dorsal  and  a  ventral — the  connection 
at  the  sides  being  effected  by  a  softer  and  more 
flexible  membrane,  a  still  softer  membrane  con- 
necting the  rings  of  the  aMomen,  so  as  to  allow 
considerable  freedom  of  motion  ;  whilst  between  the 
rings  are  minute  pores  called  stigmata  or  spiracles, 
by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  trticAtx?  or  air- tubes 

I  (q.  v.),  the  organs  of  respiration. 

|    Insects  respire  neither  by  means  of  lungs  nor  ot 
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pills,  and  the  blood  is  not  brought  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  body  for  aeration,  as  by  circulation  in 
vertebrate  ami  many  invertebrate  animals,  hut  the 
air  which  enters  by  the  breathing- ]*>res  is  conveyed 
by  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  l>ody.  ami  even  through 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  wind's,  so  that  the 
whole  frame  is  rendered  more  light  by  the  very 
means  employ  til  to  maintain  and  increase  muscular 
energy.  Respiration  is  extremely  active  in  insects ; 
they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sue,  and  they  display,  in  general, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  and  muscular 
energy.  The  flight  of  very  many  lands  is  far  more 
rapid  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  that  of  birds  ; 
others  display  a  similar  superiority  of  powers  in 
running,  swimming,  or  digging  and  burrowing ; 
whilst  the  leaping  of  many,  as  fleas  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  springing  of  others,  as  cheese-  ; 
hop)>crs,  prodigiously  exceeds  anything  of  which  any 
vertebrate  animal  is  capable.  The  respiration  of 
aquatic  insects  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  other  insect*,  and  they  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  fresh  supplies  of  air. 

The  blixnl  of  I.  is  thin  and  colourless.  It  is  not 
everywhere  enclosed  in  vessels,  but  is  freely  diffused 
in  interstices  between  the  muscles  and  other  organs, 
and  in  the  visceral  cavity.  It  contains  globules  or 
corpuscles  of  determinate  shape.  How  far  the 
derm!  mm*-?  (see  Artioxuvia)  should  lie  regarded 
as  a  heart,  is  not  fully  determined  ;  but  by  its 
contraction*  and  dilatations,  a  constant  motion  of 
the  blood  is  maintained. 

The  members  of  I.  have  generally  a  structure 
analogous  to  that  of  the  trunk,  in  being  composed 
of  articulations,  the  hard  and  solid  part  of  which 
is  the  external  covering.  This  appears  very 
perfectly  in  the  legs,  the  antenn.*e,  and  the  palpi, 
hut  not  in  the  wings. 

The  legs  of  I.  "consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  thigh  {femur)  and  shank  (tibia),  with  two 


terminated  by  a  pair  of  hooks  or  little  claws ;  and 
many  dipterous  lusects,  as  the  House-fly  v.), 
have  discs  and  suckers  for  taking  hold  of  smooth 

The  wings  of  I.  are  often  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  rings  of  the  thorax 
are  soldered  together,  and  supjvorted  by  supple- 
mentary pieces,  to  give  firm  sup(H>rt  to  them,  and 
to  the  powerful  muscles  necessary  for  their  action. 
The  hard  covering  of  the  body  of  an  insect  consists, 
like  the  skin  of  vertebrate  animals,  of  three  layers, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  wings  are  lilmy  expausious 
of  the  outermost  of  these,  the  epidermis.  The  ribs 
or  nervures  in  the  wings  of  I.  are  tubes,  of  which 
one  of  the  uses  is  the  conveying  of  air  even  to  the 
extremities  of  the  wings.  The  forms  of  the  wings 
are  very  various ;  some  of  the  more  important 
diversities  being  characteristic  of  different  orders. 
The  bodies  of  I.  are  often  very  much  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  often  very  loug  and  thick 
in  projiortion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  on  the 
wings 


if  butterflies  and   other  /,< 


Various  Form*  of  Insects'  Fert,  shewing  the  adhesive 
Discs  or  Suckers  (highly  magnified). 
(Copied  from  firmer  Jonrii-*  Animal  Kingdom.) 

A,  ort«  of  the  middle  pair  of  !»•*»  of  Wster-oeelle ;  B.  foot  of 
Bihm  frbrilit;  C,   foot  of  Ilonw-fly  ;   l>,  li-g  nnil  font  of 
Cymbrx  lutra ;  E,  Umun  of  Ab«  imlltUn  Orit«»ho|»ppr,  shew  Inn 
or  leaping  appendage*;  K,  one  of  the  ntitrrtcr  lrir«  of 


hooka 
Water 


smaller  articulations,  ihe  mm  and  trochanter,  inter- 
posed between  the  body  and  the  thigh,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shank,  a  set  of  three,  four,  or  five 
small  art ic illations,  called  the  tarmut.  The  last  seg- 
ment of  the  tarsus  in  terrestrial  insects  is  generally 


flattened  and  expanded  so  as  to  form  scales  (see 
BrTTERFi.Y),  often  richlv  coloured,  and  also,  by 
reason  of  very  tine  parallel  stria-,  with  which  they 
are  marked,  displaying  an  admirable  iridescence 
or  reflection  of  evanescent  prismatic  colours  iu 
changing  light  The  first  pair  of  wings  in  coleop- 
terous I.  or  beetles  is  represented  by  a  pair  of 
hard  chitinous  elytra  ((»r.  coverings),  or  wing-covers. 
Orthopteroiut  I.  have  softer  leathery  or  parchment- 
like  elytra. 

Insects  feed  on  very  different  kinds  of  food  ;  some 
prey  on  other  I.,  some  devour  animal,  and  some 
vegetable  substances,  some  suck  the  juices  of 
animals,  some  the  juices  of  plants  or  the  honey  of 
their  flowers.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  varies 
accordingly,  and  the  digestive  organs  also  vary. 
The  mouth  is  either  adapted  for  gnawing,  cutting, 
and  tearing,  or  merely  for  sucking,  or  it  is  adapted 
partially  for  l>oth  of  these  }>ur|»>«cs.  The  parts  of 
a  mandibulate  mouth  are  figured  in  the  article 
Colkopteha,  and  are  an  Up|>er  lip  (labruui)  and  an 
tinder  lip  (labium),  moving  vertically  ;  ami  an  upper 
pair  of  jaws  or  mandibles  (maudibulir)  and  a  lower 
pair  of  jaws  {maxilltt),  moving  horizontally.  Tho 
upper  and  under  lip  meet  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
Both  are  as  hard  as  the  jaws.  The  lower  lip  ia 
sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
called  the  chin  (tnentum),  and  the  tougue  {lin>rua), 
which  is  more  membranous  and  fleshy,  and  rc]>oses 
on  the  inside  of  the  chin.  The  upper  jaws  or 
mandibles  are  usually  j»owerful,  ami  often  stnmgly 
toothed  ami  hooked,  sometimes  furnished  witn 
cutting  edges  like  sharp  scissors,  and  sometimes 
adapted  for  bruising  and  grinding.  They  arc  also 
the  instrument*  which  lwes  and  other  I.  use 
for  their  wonderful  operations  of  cutting,  tearing, 
buihling,  plastering,  &c.  The  lower  jaws  or  maxilla) 
are  generally  less  jiowcrful.  In  some  I.,  iu  which 
the  mandibles  are  enlarged  into  great  organs  of 
prehension,  the  maxilla?  alone  servo  for  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  jaws  in  eating.  To  the  maxilhe  and 
the  lower  lip  are  attached  organs  called  paljii  or 
feelers,  consisting  of  a  niunl>er  of  minute  articu- 
lations, Bup|Hised  to  be  delicate  organs  of  touch 
connected  with  the  iiurposcs  of  the  moutli,  and 
distinguished  as  maxillary  /Xf//»i  and  labial  /*<//>•. 

The  mouths  of  mamlibulatc  I.  are  sometimes 
called  perfect,  and  those  which  exhibit  a  differ- 
ent character,  imper/tct.  The  terms,  however,  are 
improper  -  each  kind  is  perfect,  according  to  the 
puqwses  for  which  it  is  to  Ite  used-  Yet  a  corres- 
]>oudcncc  of  structure  may  be  traced,  so  that  the 
parts  of  the  mandibulate  mouth  may  be  recognised 
under  various  and  very  remarkable  modifications 
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in  the  mouths  of  L  which  live  by  suction. 
Thus  the  filaments  which  form  the  proboscis  of 
butterflies  are  the  maxilla)  excessively  lengthened, 
ami  the  cutting  parts  of  the  mouth  Of  the  rlea  are 
the  mandibles  an.l  maxilla?.  The  proboscis  of  flies 
represents  the  lower  lip. 

Hie  alimentary  canal  of  I.  is  usually  more  or  less 
convoluted.  Between  the  mouth  and  the  proper 
digestive  stomach,  it  sometime!  exhibits  a  crop 
(honey-bag  of  bees)  in  I.  which  live  by  suction,  and 
this  is  either  a  dilatation  of  the  lower  i«rt  of  the 
gullet  or  a  lateral  vesicle ;  sometimes  a  gizzanl, 
with  mus  nlar  walls,  often  armed  with  horny  pieces, 
for  trituration  of  food.  The  stomach  is  of  a  very 
elongated  form.  The  liver  is  represented  by  long 
slender  bile-tubes,  four  or  more  in  numW.  which 
wind  around  the  intestine,  and  pour  their  secretion 
into  it,  where  it  originates  from  the  stomach.  The 
salivary  glands  arc  generally  similar  tubes. 


made  in  the 
of  eggs,  that  in 


Section  of  the  Eye  of  a  Cockchafer  (highly  magnified) : 

A,  teetinn:  i.  npilc  caiRlion,  into  which  the  optic  nerve 
»wcl!»  ;  f>,  n<T*p>  uriiinir  (mm  it<  mrfuce,  and  proceeding  to 
the  general  n  lina  ;  r.  general  retina  ;  d,  layer  of  pigment.  In 
front  of  the  ueneral  retina  ;  t.  optic  nerve*  of  the  individual 
eye*  which  form  the  compound  eye.  B,  a  (croup  of  tho«e, 
much  muKnifled  :  f,  bulb  of  optic  nerve ;  g,  layer  of  pigment ; 
a,  vitreous  humour;  i,  cornea. 


The  eyes  of  I.  are  of  two  kinds — simple  or  stem- 
matte,  and  compound  or  roin/>o*it>  .  See  Eye.  Some  I. 
have  only  simple  eyes  (orrlli),  some  have  only  com- 
pound eyc3  ;  but  the  greater  number  have  two  large 
compound  eyes  on  the  si<les  of  the  head,  and  three 
small  simple  eyes  between  them.  Comtiound  eyes 
occur  in  L  only  in  their  mature  or  perfect  Btate ; 
the  eyes  of  larvae  are  simple. 

The  Antenna;  (a.  v.)  are  generally  regarded  as 
organs  of  touch.  They  are  attached  to  the  head, 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  are  always  present,  and 
always  two  in  number.  They  exhibit  a  vast 
variety  of  different  forma,  some  of  which  are  figured 
in  the  following  cut  I.  make  much  use  of  their 
anteniue  to  investigate  surrounding  objects  by 
contact,  although,  if  this  is  their  sole  use,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  assign  any  probable  reason  for  some  of 
their  forms  ;  but  there  is  not  much  plausibility  in 
the  conjectures  which  assign  to  them  a  i>art  in  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell,  although 
these  senses  and  taste  are  evidently  enjoyed  by  I., 
or  at  least  by  many  I.  in  great  perfection,  and 
their  particular  seat  and  organs  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. The  sense  of  smell  appears  to  l*>  of  great 
importance  to  I.  in  guidinc  them  to  their  food. 
The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  I.,  and  very  remark- 
able differences  are  often  exhibited  by  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species,  in  size,  colour, 
and  the  form  and  structure  of  parts  that  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  reproductive  system. 
What  are  called  neutert  in  some  tribes  are  imper- 
fectly develo|>ed  females.  The  connection  of  the 
sexes  takes  place  only  once  in  the  lives  of  L4  and 


I  of  Antennas. 
(CopUil  Irotn  Boftl'l  Antnal  Phy„ol  .fy.) 

as  bees,  continue  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  be 

successively  developed. 

Insects  are  generally  oviparous ;  a  few  are  ovo 
viviparous.  The  Aphi<lr*  afford  an  instance  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Alternation  of  Generation*. 
The  greater  number  of  I.  take  no  care  of  their  eggs 
after  depositing  them,  ami  many  themselves  j<ms 
out  of  existence  before  the  eggs  are  hatched ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  lives  of  I.  being  generally  *|*nt  in 
their  immature  states,  and  their  brief  existence  in  a 
perfect  state  serving  mainly  for  the  propagation  of 
their  species.  Thus  many  insect  trilws  disappear 
entirely  on  the  approach  of  winter,  their  eggs  await- 
ing the*  warmth  of  spring  or  summer  to  k-  hatched. 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  with  l»ees,  anU 
earwigs,  and  some  others,  which  carefully  tend  and 
rear  their  young.-  The  numl>er  of  eggs  laid  by 
I.  is  very  various,  but  often  very  great  The  ilea, 
indeed,  only  lays  alxMit  twelve,  and  many  dipter- 
ous and  coleopterous  insects  altout  fifty;  but  the 
silkworm  produces  from  .TOO  to  2000 ;  a  single 
queen  bee  is  supposed  to  lay  40,000  or  .'50,0011  in  a 
season ;  and  the  female  termite  or  white  ant,  laying 
about  sixty  eggB  in  a  minute,  and  for  a  period  of 
very  considerable  though  unknown  duration,  exceeds 
as  to  the  number  of  her  eggs  any  other  known 
animal  in  the  world. 

The  eggs  of  I.  are  generally  white,  yellow,  nr 
green;  they  arc  of  very  various  shape*—  round, 
cylindrical,  conical,  lenticular,  &e.  ;  they  are  sonic- 
times  smooth,  sometimes  beautifully  M-uilptured. 

The  stage  of  development  at  which  I.  come 
forth  from  the  egg  is  very  different  in  diffirent 
tribes :  in  some,  they  apjiear  as  footless  worm* ;  in 
others,  they  have  rudimentary  feet  but  still  with 
very  little  power  of  locomotion  ;  in  others,  besides 
little  claws  representing  the  six  feet  of  the  jx.rfect 
insect  there  are  on  the  altduminal  segments  of  the 
wormdike  tardy  fleshy  tubercles  servin  g  as  feet ;  in 
others  still,  the  legs  are  well  developed,  and  the 
insect,  on  issuing  from  the  egg,  differs  little  from 
the  perfect  insect  except  in  the  want  of  wing»; 
whilst,  finally,  in  a  comparatively  email  number 
(lice,  be,),  there  is  no  obvious  difference  except  in 
size.  Similar  differences  of  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment apjrear  in  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  or^^ins. 
Hence  the  subsequent  changes  by  which  the  mature 
state  is  reached  are  very  different  in  degree  ;  nud  I. 
being  primarily  divided  into  those  which  undergo 
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undergo  metamorphosis, 
commonly  spoken  of  as 


and  those  which  do  not 
some  of  the  former  are 

undergoing  complete,  and  others  innmipUtr  mcta 
morphosis.  In  the  first  state  of  bisect  life,  the 
insect  is  called  a  /.ami  (q.  v.).  Grid*,  caterpillars, 
and  maggots  arc  the  larva?  of  different  orders  of 
insect*.  FYom  this  state  it  passes  into  that  of  a 
Pupa  (q.  v.),  or  nymph — a  ehrtjml'u  or  aurelia  is 
the  pupa  of  a  lepidopteroiis  insect  -  and  finally  it 
becomes  an  imago,  or  perfect  insect. 

The  metamorphoses  or  transformations  of  I. 
have  always  l>een  regarded  with  great  admiration. 
A  worm,  inhabiting  a  muddy  pool,  becomes  a  winged 
creature  that  sports  in  the  air.  A  crawling  cater- 
pillar, that  ravenously  devours  some  kind  of  herb- 
age with  its  horny  jaws,  eating  vastly  more  in 
proportion  to  its  sire  than  an  ox,  is  converted  into 
a  splendid  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  feeding  only  on  ncetareous  juices.  The  inter- 
mediate or  pupa  state  only  adds  to  the  wonder. 
The  caterpillar,  after  several  moulting*,  or  changes 
of  skin,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  utmost  size, 
ceases  from  eating,  perhaps  fixes  itself  under  a  leaf, 
becomes  incased  in  a  homy  covering,  as  in  a  second 
egg,  and  from  this  it  finally  breaks  forth  a  moth 
or  a  butterfly.  Many  larva*,  also,  when  a! tout  to 
change  into  "the  puna  state,  spin  Cocoons  (q.  v.), 
in  which  they  envelop  themselves,  by  mcauB  of 
tjrinneret*  on  the  under  lip,  through  which  a  viscid 
secretion  passes  in  fine  threads  which  harden  into 
silk.  But  whilst  the  pupa)  of  many  I.  are 
motionless,  or  nearly  so,  aud  eat  no  food  whatever, 
the  pupre  of  other  I.,  as  dragon-flies,  are  active 
and  voracious.  The  intermediate  or  pupa  state 
often  differs  little  from  the  larva  state,  except  in 
the  possession  of  wings,  or  from  the  jterfect  state, 
except  in  the  wings  lieing  merely  rudimentary  and 
■till  unfit  tor  flight. 

An  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  the  suc- 
cessive envelopes  of  the  larva  were  all  contained 
from  the  beginning  within  the  first,  within  them 
the  covering  of  the  pupa,  and  within  it  the  perfect 


This  extraordinary  fancy  has  given  place 
to  the  belief,  established  on  sufficient  observation, 
that  the  envelopes  which  the  growing  larva  succes- 
sively casts  off,  arc  merely  a  hard,  thick,  extra- 
vascular  and  unextensile  epidermis  ;  that  the  jaws, 
claws,  &c,  of  the  lArva,  with  which  it  parts  when 
it  becomes  a  pupa,  in  the  case  of  I.  undergoing 
complete  raetamoqihosis,  are  connected  with  the 
epidermis;  and  that  the  covering  of  the  pupa  is 
a  new  secretion.  Discoveries,  however,  do  not 
render  less  marvellous,  but  onlv  more  admirable,  the 
changes  which  take  place.  Of  these,  some  of  the 
most  important  are  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  insect  has  a  voico  or 
cry,  although  the  origin  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
some  of  them,  as  the  plaintive,  squeaking  note  of 
the  death's-head  moth,  is  not  known.  The  sounds 
of  which  we  do  know  the  origin  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  mouth  or  throat.  See  Gkarbhopper, 
Death-wat<H,  and  Chvapa. — The  humming  or 
buzzing  of  I.  during  flight  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  extremely  rapid  vibrations  of  their 
wings.  Bunneister,  however,  supposes  it  to  lie 
produced  by  vibratory  lamina?  in  the  respiratory 
spiracles  of  "the  thorax,  acted  iqion  by  the  forcible 
emission  of  air  during  the  violent  muscular  action 
necessary  for  flight. 

Insects  are  all  animals  of  small  size,  and  many  of 
them  are  minute.  The  largest  species  are  tropical, 
and  I.  of  all  sizes  abound  in  warm  far  more  than 
in  cold  climates.  The  I.  of  the  polar  regions 
comparatively  few,  and  are  to  be  seen  only 
of  them   whose  whole 


existence  is  not  comprised  within  a  single  year 
spending  the  winter,  as  very  many  I.  of  temperate 
climates  also  do,  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  All 
L  are  very  fond  of  heat,  and  many  which  do 
not  become  completely  torpid  in  cold  weather, 
become  partially  so.  It  is  only  in  warm  weather 
that  I.  display  their  greatest  activity.  As  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  I.  are  found  in  all 
countries,  to  the  utmost  alpine  and  polar  limits  of 
vegetable  life-  Many  kinds  are  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular climates  and  countries.  The  I.  of  the  Malayan 
Archi}»elago  and  of  Australia,  like  their  other 
natural  productions,  are  generally  very  different 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tho  I. 
of  elevated  mountainous  regions  within  the  tropica 
gcuerally  resemble  those  of  the  temj>erate  and 
frigid  zones,  but  are  seldom  the  same.  The  multi- 
tude of  sitecies  of  I.  is  very  great  The  species 
of  coleopterous  I.  alone,  or  bot  tles,  are  more 
numerous  than  all  those  of  vertebrated  animals 
together. 

A  few  I.  are  important  for  their  usefulness  to 
man,  and  a  greater  number  for  the  injuries  which 
they  inflict.  Of  the  former,  bees  and  silkworms 
deserve  to  be  first  named ;  and  after  them  the 
cochineal  insect  aud  cantharides  or  blistering- flies. 
There  are  a  few  others  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  substances  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  as 
kernics,  lac,  galls,  he.  Of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  I.,  the  most  serious  are  those  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  herbage  and  crojw,  as  by  the  ravage* 
of  locusts,  of  some  kinds  of  caterpillars,  and 
of  numerous  tribes  of  coleopterous  and  dipterous 
insects.    Sec  C'ORS-KLY,  Tl  HXll-  yLV,  Ac. 

The  primary  division  of  I.  into  those  which  do 
not  and  those  which  do  undergo  metamorphosis 
{Ati)'tti>M>li<i  and  Mdaholin  of  Ia'AcIi),  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  former  are  divided  into  the 
orders  Tfiymuum  (q.  v.)  and  PartusUa  (q.  v.)  or 
Anoplura,  and  are  all  included  in  the  order  Aptera 
(see  Apterous  I.)  or  wingless  I.  of  Linnaus.  The 
insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  which  are  far 
more  numerous,  are  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
Mandit'iilata  and  HausUllattt,  the  former  having 
the  mouth  fitted  for  mastication,  the  latter  for 
suction.  The  Mandihulala  form  the  universally 
recognised  orders  Coleoptera,  Ort/to/ttera,  including 
Dermoptera  of  some  entomologists,  yrurnptmi,  and 
tfymenoptera  ;  the  ffauntellata  form  the  orders  ffem- 
iptera,  including  flomoptem  of  some,  Ltpiilapttra, 
S(repaij)irra,  Diptera,  aud  Sudoria  (Apltaniptera  of 
some).    See  these  heads. 

/WW  fused*.  -  Several  causes  conspire  to  make 
the  remains  of  I.  in  the  stratified  rocks  com- 
paratively rare,  such  as  their  possession  of  the 
power  of  flight,  their  soft  and  speedily  decomposing 
bodies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preyed 
upon  by  other  animals.  That  they  were  abundant 
during  some  periods  is,  however,  very  evident.  In 
the  Lower  Lias,  several  bands  of  limestone  occur, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  insect  remains  con- 
tained in  them,  have  been  called  '  insect  limestone.' 
They  are  crowded  with  the  wing-cases  of  several 
genera  of  Coleoptera,  and  I„  almost  eutire,  are 
frequently  fouuo.  The  strongly  nerved  wings  of 
some  Neuroptera  are  lteautifully  perfect.  In  the 
Koccnc  strata,  at  Auvcrgne,  a  considerable  thickness 
of  limestone  is  formed  entirely  of  the  indusia  or 
coses  of  the  aquatic  larva  of  a  neuroptenms  insect 
Amltcr  from  Tertiary  strata  often  abounds  in  I., 
captured  and  enclosed  while  this  jietrified  gum  was 
in  its  primitive  fluid  condition,  and  now  made 
permanent  in  the  transparent  stone,  with  every 
minute  detail  of  structure  lteautifully  i>reserved. 
The  oldest  strata  in  which  insect  remains  have 
observed  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 
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INSESSORES-  INSOLVENCY. 


The  remains  consist  of  fragments  of  Neuroptcra, 
Orthoptcra,  ami  Colooptera. 

The  Lower  Lias  I.  belong  to  various  orders ; 
they  are  generally  of  a  small  size,  apparently  indi- 
cating a  tcni[>eratc  climate.  In  the  Upper  Lias,  they 
are  not  infrequent ;  a  few  sj»ecimcnB  have  been 
found  in  the  Oolite  pm]>er ;  and  in  the  Weolden, 
l*tth  land  and  water  forms  occur.  None  have  l>een 
noticed  as  yet  in  the  deep  sea  rocks  of  the  ( 'rvtaceous 
period,  hut  in  the  newer  Tertiary  strata  they  are 
common,  especially  in  the  amber  from  the  lignite 
beds  of  Germany,  ami  in  the  cavern  deposits.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  new  forms  have  Wen 
observed  ;  all  are  either  referred  to  living  genera,  or 
placed  in  new  yet  nearly  allied  genera. 

INSESSO'RES  (Lat  pcrchcr*),  or  PERCHING 
BIRDS,  an  order  of  Birds  called  Pn*wrine  (s|varrow- 
like)  liirrf*  by  t'uvier.  In  respect  of  the  number  of 
R]K>eiea  which  it  contains,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
order  of  the  whole  class  of  Birds.  Cuvier  says  : 
'  Its  character  seems  at  first  sight  jnirely  negative, 
for  it  embraces  all  those  birds  which  are  neither 
swimmers,  waders,  climbers,  rapacious,  nor  gallin- 
aceous. Nevertheless,  by  comparing  them,  a  very 
great  mutual  resemblance  of  structure  liecomes  per- 
ceptible.' A  principal  characteristic  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  which  are  jvwtieularly  adapted 
for  j>crcliing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  have 
three  toes  liefore  and  one  tahind.  the  hind  toe  on 
the  same  level  w  ith  the  others.  The  legs  are  neither 
very  long  nor  very  strong ;  nor  are  the  claws  in 
gen.  ral  very  long  or  very  sharp.  The  wings  are 
often  long,  and  the  power  of  flight  very  consider- 
able, but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  neck 
is  not  long.  The  bill  exhibits  many  varieties  in 
length,  thickness,  4c,  l>eing  very  short  and  thick 
in  some,  very  slender  in  otliars,  fait  never  exhibits 
the  characteristic  jKJculiarities  of  the  aceipitrine 
beak,  although  there  is  an  approach  to  them  m  the 
shrikes,  which  are  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  orders.  The  I.  with  short  strong  lieaks  are 
principally  granivorous,  those  with  slender  U-ak* 
insectivorous ;  but  very  many  adapt  themselves 
almoNt  indifferently  to  liotk  kinds  of  food.  Some 
feed  on  pulpy  fruits ;  some  on  vegetable  juices  ; 
some  chiefly  on  carrion.  The  stomach  is  a  muscular 
gizzard.  To  the  order  I.  belong  the  singing-birds, 
ond  throughout  the  whole  order  a  variously  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  lower  larynx  prevails.  The 
I.  pair,  but  the  attachment  of  the  sexes  in  most  of 
them  seems  to  endure  only  for  a  single  season.  They 
generally  build  interwoven  nests,  and  lay  numerous 
eggs.  The  young  are  always  naked  and  blind  on 
coining  forth  frntn  the  egg.—  The  I.  are  divided  into 
four  great  tribes  or  sections,  I>enliro*tre*,  Conirostm, 
Tcnmrw'rrj),  and  Fuuriroafm.    Sec  these  heads. 

INSO  LVENCY,  or  BANKRUPTCY,  is  the  state 
of  a  person  declared  to  be  uuable  to  pay  his  debts. 
Insolvency  is  a  term  which  in  England  has  long 
been  confined  to  the  case  of  a  non-trader  who  was 
unable  to  pay  his  debts.  All  who  were  traders  (a 
term  which  was  not  always  easily  defined)  were  said, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  to  l*\  not  insolvent,  but 
bankrupt.  Different  courts,  called  the  Bankrupt 
and  Insolvent  Courts,  were  applicable  respectively 
to  these  two  great  division!  of  mankind,  trailers  and 
non-traders,  and  the  chief  points  of  difference  in 
the  procedure  were  these.  In  the  case  of  traders,  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  the  court  to  which  they 
or  their  creditors  applied  for  its  summary  interven- 
tion. That  court,  whenever  a  man  who  was  a 
trader  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts— certain  tests 
of  which  inability,  called  acts  of  bankruptcy,  were 
assumed  as  infallible  symptoms— on  the  application 
of  a  creditor,  took  forcible  possession  of  his  property 


or  his  assets  of  every  kind  and  denomination, 
verted  these  into  money,  and  distributed  the  pro- 
duce imjwirtially  among  the  creditors,  according  to 
certain  rules,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  cr editors, 
lu  the  course  of  doing  this,  the  court  mpiired  the 
bankrupt  to  state  all  the  projicrty  he  had,  where 
it  was,  and  to  give  explanations  as  to  what  had 
been  lately  lost ;  and  it  was  a  crime  for  him  to  con- 
ceal or  make  away  with  any  part  of  his  pro|n-rtv  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  impartial  distribution.  The 
Creditors  also  came  in  and  proved  their  debts 
against  his  estate,  thereby  shewing  their  title  to 
share  iu  it.  In  this  way  the  debtor  was  entirely 
stripjted  of  everything  (with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions) which  he  nod,  and  which  was  sab-able  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  received  a  certificate  which 
entirely  cleared  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  post 
debts  for  ever  freed  him  not  only  from  imprison- 
ment, but  even  from  the  liability  to  pay  more  iu 
future,  should  he  afterwards  tacomc  rich  ;  and  he 
could  thus  1>egiti  the  world  anew. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  non-traders,  who  consisted 
of  country  gentlemen,  professional  men,  gentlemen 
at  large,  and  nondescripts  of  every  degree  who  were 
not  traders,  fell  under  the  care  of  the  Insolvent 
Court.  These  non-traders  petitioned  the  court 
voluntarily,  instead  of  their  creditors  doing  so,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Bankrupt  Court,  and  they  of 
course  put  off  this  application  till  the  last,  when 
they  were  in  prison,  though  they  might  also  jietition 
before  any  creditor  put  them  in  prison.  The  sole 
condition  on  whuh  the  Insolvent  Court  granted 
them  its  protection,  and  discharged  them  from  prison, 
was,  that  they  should  not  only  give  up  all  their 
projierty,  but  state  fully  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
they  had  incurred.  If  they  did  this  satisfactorily, 
the  court  relieved  them  from  imprisonment,  which 
was  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  terrors,  but  did  not 
entirely  free  them  from  the  debt  they  had  incurred. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  still  liable  for  their 
debts;  and  if  ever  they  should  in  future Koonie  rich 
enough  to  j«av  twenty  shillings  in  the  jkmuhI.  they 
were  still  held  liable  to  make  up  that  amount.  This 
contingency,  however,  seldom  hap|>cned,  and.  more- 
over, when  it  did  hapten,  considerable  leniency  was 
shewn  to  the  debtor,  so  that  practically,  l>oth  in 
Iwuikmptoy  and  insolvency,  the  debtor  was  more 
or  less  whitewashed,  and  was  at  least  saved  from 
imprisonment. 

Recent  changes  have  been  made  in  the  English 
law  on  this  subject,  and  more  are  impending.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  aliolish  entirely  the  dis- 
tinction between  traders  and  non-traders,  to  fuse  the 
enactments  together,  and  make  all  insolvent  persona, 
whether  they  were  traders  or  i ion -traders,  subject 
to  the  same  law,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  as 
has  been  the  ease  iu  America  since  1841.  This 
intention  has  not  yet,  however  (IS4V2),  lieen  entirely 
I  carried  into  effect  in  England,  though  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  towards  that  consummation.  The 
distinction  is,  therefore,  still  kept  up  for  several 
purposes,  ami  it  must  l»e  admitted  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  nature  of  things  between  the  two 
cases. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  date  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  insolvency  laws  from  the  time  of 
Elizalieth,  the  distinction  as  a)>ove  explained  having 
always  been  kept  up  lietween  tin- in  till  the  late 
statute  24  and  25  Vict,  c  134,  passed  in  I  SGI.  By 
that  statute,  the  Insolvent  Court  was  al<oli*bed  The 
court  now  administering  this  branch  of  the  law  is 
called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which,  as  far  as  the 
London  district  is  concerned,  aits  iu  Rasingholl 
Street,  City.  The  London  district  includes  all  the 
counties  near  Middlesex  within  an  area  of  about 
100  miles.    The  rest  of  England  is  divided  into 
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separate  districts,  such  m  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  judges  tire  called  Commissioners,  and 
have  salaries  of  £2000  and  £1800.  The  county  court 
judges,  except  in  the  metropolis,  also  have  all  the 
powers  of  commissioners.  The  other  chief  officers 
arc  registrars,  w,th  salaries  of  £1000,  £1200,  £1400 
—a  taxing-master  with  a  salary  of  £1400,  and  an 
accountant  iu  bankruptcy  with  a  salary  of  £1500. 
The  official  assignees  are  officers  with  salaries  of 
£1200,  A 100 J,  £800,  in  whom  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  immediately  vests,  aud  who  ttierefore, 
with  the  creditors'  assignees,  manage  the  bankrupt 
estate,  and  convert  it  into  money.  The  messengers 
of  bankruptcy  are  a  sort  of  bailiffs,  who  take 
manual  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  premises  and 
goals.  Their  profits  from  foes,  Ac,  More  the 
recent  act  passed,  were  enormous,  but  their  salaries 
are  now  reduced  to  £500  and  £400. 

The  tests  of  bankruptcy,  or  rather  the  acts  done 
by  a  trader  which  make  him  liable  to  be  proceeded 

rinst  as  a  bankrupt,  are  technically  called  acts 
bankruptcy.  These  are :  departing  tho  realm 
—  remaining  abroad— absenting  himself  from  his 
dwelling-house- -keeping  (himself  prisoner  in  his) 
house  -  suffering  himself  to  l>o  arrested  or  taken  to 
prison  for  debt — or  allowing  his  goods  to  be  taken 
m  execution  for  debt — executing  a  fraudulent  grant, 
gift,  or  conveyance  of  bis  lands  or  goods.  If  a  trader 
execute  a  conveyance  of  his  whole  prowrty  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  tliiB  will  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  any  creditor 
petition  within  three  months  thereafter  to  make 
him  a  bankrupt  So,  after  a  petition  ha*  been 
presented,  tho  paying  or  giving  security  to  any  one 
creditor,  so  that  lie  shall  receive  more  than  the  other 
creditors,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  If  any  creditor 
make  an  affidavit  of  debt,  and  give  notice  to  the 
trader  requiring  immediate  payment,  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  may  order  this  to  be  tiled,  and  call  on 
the  trader,  if  he  do  not  bond  fitlt.  dispute  the  debt, 
to  enter  into  a  bond  with  sureties  to  pay  it  in  a 
given  time,  and  refusal  or  neglect  to  attend  or  to 
pay  this,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  With  regard  to 
a  non-trader,  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  these  :  if, 
with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  he 
depart  the  realm,  or  remain  abroad,  or  make  a 
fraudulent  gift,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  his  real  or 
personal  estate;  but  in  thrae  cases  the  court  will  not 
declare  him  bankrupt  until  it  is  shewn  that  he  has, 
whether  abroad  or  not,  been  personally  served  with 
notice  of  the  intended  application,  or  at  least  that 
every  reasonable  effort  has  l>een  made  to  effect  such 
personal  service;  that  is  to  say.  to  put  into  his 
hands  written  notice  and  full  information  of  what 
is  intended  against  him.  Other  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
which  are  applicable  to  both  trader  and  non-trader 
alike,  are  the  lying  in  prison  for  debt  -suffering 
his  goods  to  be  taken  for  debt— filing  a  declaration 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  that  he  is  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements,  provided  a  petition  for  adju- 
dication of  bankruptcy  be  filed  against  him  within 
two  months  thereafter.  It  thus  appears  that  a 
person  may  be  made  bankrupt  either  on  his  own 
petition  or  on  the  petition  of  any  creditor,  after  one 
or  other  of  these  acts  of  bankruptcy  has  been 
committed. 

The  mode  in  which  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy 
it  conducted  in  England  is  as  follows :  The  act  of 
bankruptcy,  as  already  explained,  must  have  occurred 
within  twelve  months  before  the  proceeding  is  com- 
menced. The  first  step  is  a  petition  to  the  court. 
This  may  be  presented  cither  by  the  debtor  or  a 
creditor.  If,  as  is  most  usual,  it  is  presented  by  a 
creditor,  then  such  creditor  must  have  a  claim  of 
debt  amounting  to  not  leas  than  £50 ;  or  if  the  debt 


of  two  creditors  amount  to  £70,  they  may  jointly 
petition  ;  or  if  the  debt  of  three  creditors  amount  to 
£100,  they  may  jointly  petition.  Such  debts  may 
be  due  under  mortgages,  securities,  or  liens,  and  the 
costs  and  interest  previously  due  in  respect  of  such 
debts  count  as  part  of  the  whole  debt  If  a  person 
in  prison  for  debt  is  too  jwor  to  pay  the  fees,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  present  the  petition  against  himself 
in  formd  pauperis  ;  and  as  a  monthly  return  of  all 
debtors  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
if  prisoners  remain  beyond  a  limited  time — viz.,  if 
traders  beyond  a  fortnight,  and  if  non -traders  beyond 
two  months — without  voluntarily  petitioning,  the 
court  will  compulsorily  make  them  kmkrupts,  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly,  including  tho  power 
of  releasing  them  from  prison.  On  the  petition  for 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  being  presented,  together 
with  au  affidavit  of  the  debt  it  is  filed  in  court, 
and  on  proof  of  the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy, 
the  court  adjudicates  the  debtor  a  bankrupt  The 
court  then  appoints  an  official  assignee  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  and  premises.  Before  the 
adjudication  is  advertised  in  the  Gazttte,  the  debtor 
is  to  have  notice  jKrrsonally,  or  by  service,  at  his 
premises,  and  a  certain  numlier  of  days,  from  seven 
to  fouiteen,  are  allowed  to  him  to  shew  cause  why 
the  adjudication  should  not  be  deemed  valid.  The 
bankrupt  is  then  to  deliver  up  all  his  books  and 
papers  on  oath  to  the  official  alienee.  He  is  bound 
to  give  information  to  the  official  assignee  and  the 
court,  and  to  attend  from  time  to  time  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  is  allowed  remuneration  for  that 
pur]>ose.  A  small  sum  is  also  allowed  for  his  and 
his  family's  maintenance  during  the  proceedings. 
In  general,  the  bankrupt  from  this  time  to  the  end 
of  the  proceedings  is  free  from  being  arrested  by 
individual  creditors,  and  receives  a  protection  from 
the  court.  The  petitioning  creditor,  at  his  own 
costs,  prosecutes  the  petition  up  to  the  stage  when 
the  creditors  choose  their  assignees,  when  these  costs 
are  repaid  to  him.  .Soon  after  adjudication  of  lwnk- 
niptcy,  a  ten  days'  notice  is  given  in  the  Gazeile  to 
the  creditors  to  meet  and  apjwunt  assignees.  On  this 
occasion,  the  creditors  must  first  prove  their  debts, 
which  they  do  by  their  affidavit  or  oath,  together 
with  production  of  any  security  or  document  verify- 
ing the  debt  All  creditors  having  thus  proved 
whose  debt  exceeds  £10,  have  power  to  choose  one 
or  more  persons  as  creditors'  assignees ;  but  the 
court  has  power  to  reject  such  choice,  if  unfit  The 
creditors  may  bo  represented  on  such  occasion  by 
an  agent  or  deputy,  whose  authority  needs  no  stamp 
(. 'mlitors  may  determine  whether  such  assignee 
shall  give  security.  The  court  declares  the  appoint- 
ment linaL  From  the  moment  of  their  appointment 
the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal 
property  of  every  kind  vesta  in  them  Tney  can 
sell  it,  and  in  general  do  everything  which  the  bank- 
rupt himself  could  have  done.  They  are  account- 
able to  the  creditors,  and  must  render  quarterly 
accounts  to  the  official  assignee,  which  accounts 
must  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  creditor.  They 
manage  and  realise  the  estate  and  collect  the  debts, 
except  those  under  £10,  which  the  official  assignee 
collects.  The  court  can  summon  the  bankrupt  his 
wife,  and  all  persons  for  examination.  A  sitting  is 
ap| xiin ted  for  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt, 
wheu  he  must  prepare  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors.  Meanwhile  all 
creditors  who  have  debts  must  complete  the  proof. 
Every  creditor  may  prove  his  debt  by  delivering, 
or  sending  through  the  general  post  to  the  official 
assignee— or,  if  the  creditors'  assignee  has  been 
appointed,  tlten  to  the  latter — a  statement  of  such 
debt,  and  of  the  account  of  any,  and  a  declaration 
signed  by  such  creditor  appended  thereto  that  such 
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statement  is  a  full,  true,  and  complete  statement  of 
account,  ami  that  the  debt  is  justly  due.  If  the  debt 
is  undefined,  and  consists  of  unliquidated  damages, 
then  the  court  orders  a  jury  to  be  empannelled, 
either  before  itself  or  a  court  of  law,  to  fix  the  sum. 
Debts  which  have  been  incurred,  but  are  jay  able  at 
a  future  time,  may  also  be  proved,  and  so  may  con- 
tingent debts  and  liabilities.  When  wages  are  due 
to  clerks  and  sen-ants  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  court  may  order  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  months'  wages,  and  not  exceeding  £30,  to  lie 
paid  in  cash ;  and  for  any  surplus  that  may  be  due, 
the  clerk  or  servant  must  prove  and  share  with  the 
other  creditors.  If  the  other  creditors  oppose  a 
particular  debt,  and  shew  it  is  unfounded,  the  court 
will  expunge  it.  When  all  the  examinations  neces- 
sary of  the  liankrupt  have  been  gone  through,  a  day 
is  apjKiintcd  for  considering  his  discharge.  The 
court  allows  creditors  to  oppose  this  step ;  and  if  it 
appear  he  had  traded  with  fictitious  capital,  or  had 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  l>eing  able  to  pay  the 
debts  he  contracted,  or  if  his  insolvency  was  caused 
by  rash  and  hazardous  speculation,  or  unjustifiable 
extravagance  in  living,  or  if  he  vexatiously  put  his 
creditors  to  expense,  the  court  may  either  refuse  or 
8usj>end  for  a  time  the  discharge,  or  may  grant  an 
order  of  discharge  subject  to  any  condition  as  to 
salary,  pay,  emoluments,  profits,  wages,  earnings 
that  may  afterwards  l>ecome  due,  and  touching  after- 
acquired  property,  or  may  sentence  the  bankrupt  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one 
year.  If  the  discharge  is  granted,  no  classification 
of  certificates  is  awarded,  as  formerly ;  but  in  case 
of  a  suspension  or  sentence  to  imprisonment,  the 
discharge  shall  simply  state  such  facts  and  the 
reasons.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  is  to  free  the 
bankrupt  entirely  from  all  debts  capable  of  Ijeing 
proved  under  the  bankruptcy.  The  creditors  have 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  whether  any  and  what 
allowance  should  1k>  made  to  the  bankrupt  up  to 
and  upon  his  discbarge. 

If,  after  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  has  issued 
against  a  debtor,  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  at 
their  first  meeting  resolve  that  the  estate  ought  to 
be  wound  up  under  a  deed  of  arrangement,  couq>osi- 
tion,  or  otherwise,  the  court,  if  it  appear  such 
course  will  be  beneficial  to  the  creditors,  is  bound 
to  confirm  such  resolution,  and  stay  the  proceed- 
ings. So  if  the  debtor  enter  into  a  deed  with  his 
credit  >rs  for  windiug  up  his  business,  it  shall  be 
valid  and  binding  on  all  the  creditors  if  executed 
by  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  above 
£10,  and  if  the  debtor's  solicitor  attested  the 
same.  Such  deed  is  to  be  registered  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in 
most  respects  as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
deed. 

The  criminal  offences  committed  by  a  bankrupt 
are  such  as  not  surrendering  himself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  at  the  time  appointed  ;  not  making 
a  full  discovery  of  all  his  property  anil  his  dealings 
with  it ;  concealing  or  embezzling  part  of  his  property 
above  £10 ;  not  informing  his  assignee  of  any  false 
debt  proved  under  his  bankruptcy  ;  falsifying  his 
books  ;  fraudulently  accounting  for  his  property  by 
fictitious  losses ;  pawning,  or  mala  fide  disposing 
of  property  within  three  months  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  Ireland,  bankruptcy  is  substantially  the  same 
process  in  all  its  features  as  in  England. 

Scotch  Bankruptcy,  or  Sequestration,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  process  as  that  which  prevails  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  but  there  are  some  differences 
of  no  small  importance,  besides  the  different  names 
given  to  the  steps  of  the  process.  Certain  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  bankrupt  are  held  to  be  symptoms 


of  notour  Iwinkruntcy,  corresponding  to  what  are 
called  in  England  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  first 
step  is  a  petition  for  sequestration,  which  may  be 
presented  by  creditors  whose  debt  must  be  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  England.  There  is  no  separate 
court  of  bankruptcy,  but  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
or  the  Court  of  Session,  has  jurisdiction  to  award 
sequestration,  and  the  court  then  appoiuts  a  judicial 
factor,  if  necessary,  until  the  creditors  elect  a  trustee, 
in  whom  the  property  vests.  The  creditors  also 
appoint  commissioners  to  advise  with  the  trustee 
as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  duties  of 
the  trustee  aud  commissioners  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  assignees  in  England.  The 
creditors  prove  their  debts  in  a  similar  way.  There 
are  also  powers  of  winding  up  the  estate  under  a 
deed  of  arrangement  The  whole  procedure  in  the 
sequestration  is  conducted  much  more  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  creditors  than  in  England.  The 
commissioners  of  the  creditors  fix  the  trustee's 
remuneration.  The  trustee  examines  the  grounds 
of  claim  of  creditors,  there  being  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  or  sheriff,  and  he  examines  the 
liankrupt  on  oath,  if  necessary.  On  a  report  from 
the  trustee  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  which 
is  not  demandable  by  the  liankrupt  till  five  months 
after  the  sequestration,  the  bankrupt  petitions  for 
his  discharge,  and  if  the  creditors  all  concur,  he  is 
entitled  to  Ids  discharge  at  once  ;  at  later  dates,  if 
he  has  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  numWr  of  his 
creditors,  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  discharge ;  hut  if 
the  creditors  oppose,  the  court  has  a  discretionary 
power  to  grant  or  sus|>cnd  the  discharge  with  or 
without  conditions.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction, as  there  was,  and  still  is,  for  some  purposes 
in  England,  lietween  trailers  and  non-traders. 
Another  peculiarity  of  a  Scotch  sequestration  is, 
that  the  process  is  applicable  not  only  in  the  caso 
of  debtors  who  are  alive,  but  in  case  of  persons  who 
have  died  in  insolvent  circumstances ;  whereas  in 
England,  tho  only  remedy  is  an  administration  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  Scotland,  there  is  a 
proceBB  called  www  bonontm,  which  resemble*  the 
process  called  insolvency  in  England,  the  principle 
of  which  is,  that  the  debtor  is  only  relieved  from 
imprisonment,  but  not  from  the  debt;  and  where 
the  debtor  has  trifling  assets,  it  is  in  the  (tower  of 
the  creditors  to  resolve  that  their  debtor  shall  not 
have  a  discharge  under  the  sequestration,  but  only 
a  decree  in  a  Cesxio  Bonurutn  (q.  v.). 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  discharge  under  a 
bankruptcy  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
rule  is,  that  whether  the  bankruptcy  is  awarded  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  all  the  projwrty  of 
the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignee  or  trustee, 
wherever  it  is  situated  ;  and  when  the  bankrupt  is 
discharged,  the  discharge  is  thereafter  complete  and 
given  effect  to  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  In'  made  a  bankrupt,  and  obtain  a 
discharge  from  debt,  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
various  English  debtors  resorted  to  Scotland  for 
forty  days,  to  live  there,  in  order  that  they  misfit  be 
made  baukrupt,  no  doubt  thinking  that  creditors 
would  be  less  likely  to  opjwse  their  discharge  at 
that  distance ;  and  after  their  discharge,  they 
returned  to  England,  and  pleaded  this  Scotch 
bankruptcy,  as  an  answer  to  all  their  debtors. 
But  a  recent  statute  has  given  power  to  the 
Scotch  courts,  in  such  cases,  to  refuse  the  remedy 
of  sequestration  to  debtors  whose  debts  were  chiefly 
contracted  in  England,  and  to  remit  them  to  their 
own  country. 

INSPECTOR,  INSPECTOR-GENERAL,  term* 
in  military  affairs,  having  a  somewhat  vague  signi- 
fication.   There  are  inspectors-general  of  cavali  r. 
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infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, whose  duties  are  really  those  which  their 
names  infer — viz.,  the  ]>eriodicnl  insi>cction  of  the 
several  corps  of  their  resjfective  arms,  and  the 
pointing  out  of  deticieucua,  the  corps  being  under 
the  command,  however,  of  its  own  officers,  and  not 
of  the  ins]H-ctor-generaL  The  inspectors-general  of 
musketry  and  gunnery  instruction  are  charged  with 
the  direct  superintendence  and  ordering  of  such 
instruction  throughout  the  army.  In  the  medical 
department,  the  inspectors-general  of  hospitals  con- 
stitute the  highest  grade  of  surgeons,  under  the 
director-general  of  the  whole  department ;  an  officer 
of  this  rank  has  charge  of  the  entire  medical 
arrangements  of  an  army  or  of  a  large  command. 

Inspectors  are  employed  in  many  capacities. 
Inspectors  of  volunteers  are  staff  officers  charged 
with  the  iuI  ministration,  battalioning,  and  organising 
into  cor/*  d'annte  of  the  detached  corps  of  volunteers 
in  their  several  district*.  Insjiectors  of  musketry 
superintend  the  instruction  in  musketry,  as  imparted 
by  the  regimental  instructors,  4c 

INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS.  See  Natioxai, 
Education. 

INSPE  CTORSHIP  DEED  is  a  deed  executed 
between  an  insolvent  person  and  his  creditors, 
whereby  they  accept  a  part  payment,  and  allow  the 
insolvent  debtor  to  carry  on  the  business  under  their 
aupervision,  with  a  view  to  further  payments. 

INSPIRATION  (literally,  breaking  into)  is 
applied  in  theology  to  denote  the  action  of  the 
divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind,  whereby  the 
latter  is  lw>th  supernaturally  informed  and  qualified 
to  communicate  the  information  received.  The  term 
revfl'ttion  is  used  more  distinctively  to  express  the 
first  part  of  this  action,  and  inspiration  to  express 
the  second  part.  But,  in  truth,  all  inspiration,  as 
the  word  itself  bears,  implies  revelation.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  supernatural  qualification  in  the 
utterance  of  truth,  only  where  the  truth  is  such 
as  has  not  been  reached  by  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  but  in  some  degree  at 
least  supernaturally  communicated.  The  prophet ; 
or  apostle  is  inspired  oidy  as  the  utterer  of  know-  j 
ledge  l>eyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  human  intelli- 
gence. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  signifies  a  super- 
natural qualification  or  special  divine  authority  in 
the  books  of  Scripture  as  depositaries  of  truth.  When 
the  theologian  asserts  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
inspired,  he  means  that  it  possesses  an  authority  ■ 
different  from  any  other  book,  that  it  contains 
truth  not  merely  as  any  ordinarv  book  may  do,  but 
by  a  special  divine  impress.    It  is  different  from  , 
ordinary  )>ooks,  as  conveying  in  a  more  immediate  j 
and  direct,  and  therefore  authoritative,  manner  I 
divine  truth.    All  orthodox  theologians  may  be  said  i 
to  agree  in  ascribing  this  special  diviue  character  to  j 
Holy  Scripture ;  but  further  there  is  no  agreement.  | 
The'  mode  of  inspiration,  the  degree  and  extent  of 
it,  are  all  subjects  of  dispute.    On  one  side,  there  , 
are  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration,  as  it  is 
called ;  then  there  arc  those  who  advocate  various 
subordinate  or  partial  degrees  of  inspiration.  The 
advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  contend  that  the 
whole  letter  of  Scripture  is  inspired,  that  its  words 
were  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  are  literally  the  words  of  (iod,  and  not  of  man. 
The  several  writers  of  Scripture  were  nothing  more  . 
than  the  penmen  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  whose  j 
control  they  vibrated  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  in  j 
the  hands  of  an  artist.    They  were  as  a  piece  of  ! 
mechanism  touched  by  God  himself.    Those  who 
maintain  this  theory,  speak,  indeed,  of  the  indi-  j 
viduality  and  diverse  characteristics  of  the  writers  . 


of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  as  one  would  speak  of 
the  different  tones  which  the  same  artist  would 
produce  from  one  and  the  same  musical  instrument. 
The  differences  are  not  so  much  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  iinlividuality  of  the  writers  themselves, 
as  in  the  diverse  aims  and  uses  with  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  employs  them  ;  for,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  Divine  is  all  in  Scripture,  and  the  human  iiitel- 
ligcuce  its  mere  vehicle  or  lvassivc  instrument.  The 
words  of  Scripture  are  no  less  the  words  of  God 
than  if  He  were  heard  to  utter  them  from  heaven. 

,  It  follows  from  the  same  theory,  that  inspiration  is 
essentially  intermitting.  It  is  not  a  higher  quality 
of  any  soul,  but  a  divine  afflatus,  seizing  the  soul 
at  certain  moments,  ami  aliandoniug  it  at  others. 
\Vhde  the  canonical  epistles  of  St  Paul  and  St 
Peter  are  to  l>c  held  inspired,  the  words  of  these 

l  apostles  at  other  times  may  not  have  possessed  any 
special  authority.    The  authority  of  the  Scripture 

I  which  they  have  delivered,  however,  is  absolute. 

j  The  inspired  or  theopneustic  document  is  throiigh- 

|  out  faultless,  as  the  sole  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
faultless  equally  in  its  form  and  in  its  essence,  in 
its  spirit  and  its  letter.  It  admits  of  no  gradation ; 
all  is  equally  divine,  and  therefore  equally  accurate, 
whether  it  relate  to  some  ordinary  fact,  or  to 
some  great  truth  of  the  supernatural  life,  whether 
it  treat  of  a  dogma  or  of  the  details  of  a  narra- 
tive. As  one  of  its  recent  supporters  writes : 
'  Every  verse  of  the  Bible,  every  word  of  it,  every 
syllable  of  it,  every  letter  of  it,  is  the  direct 
utterance  of  the  Most  High.'  It  follows  no  less 
that  what  (>od  has  thus  miraculously  written.  He 
must  have  miraculously  preserved.  A  providential 
canon  is  the  plain  sequence  of  a  plenarily  inspired 
Bible. 

In  optvosition  to  this  theory  are  various  others, 
all  of  which  impose  certain  limits  uik>ii  the  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture.  Some  confine  inspiration  to  all 
that  is  directly  religious  in  the  Bible,  to  all  that  is 
directly  of  the  character  of  revelation,  leaving  out  of 
the  questiou  all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  science 
or  ordinary  history.  Others  exempt  the  form  or 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  attribute  inspiration  only  to 
its  spirit,  ideas,  or  doctrines.  Others  go  still  further, 
and  comprise  in  the  fallible  form  the  mode  of  argu- 
ment and  expository  details.  Each  of  these  theories 
Bupjtoses  inspiration  to  be  connected  primarily  with 
the  authors  rather  than  with  the  books  of  Scripture, 
sometimes  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  accompany- 
ing the  first  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God,  some- 
times with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  prophets  or 
apostles,  and  sometimes  with  their  special  position 
as  immediate  witnesses  of  the  facts  of  revelation 
and  their  singular  religious  aptitude.  Whatever 
differences  may  characterise  the  advocates  of  these 
respective  views,  it  is  plain  that  they,  one  and 
all,  have  abandoned  the  ground  of  the  aUolute 
infallibility  of  the  letter  of  Scripture. 

In  a  matter  of  controversy  like  the  prescut,  it  is 
not  our  function  to  deterniiue  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular view,  but  simply  to  indicate  what  the  more 
important  opinions  are,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  held.  Those  who  claim  for  the  letter  of 
the  Bible  a  freedom  from  all  error  or  imjM/rfection, 
do  so  on  the  &  priori  ground  of  necessity  ;  such 
infallibility  is  held  to  be  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  while  those  passages 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  science 
or  of  history,  or  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible  itself, 
admit,  it  is  maintained,  of  satisfactory  explanation. 
For  such  reconciliations  of  apparent  discrepancies 
our  readers  are  referred  to  the  current  Commen- 
taries and  Harmonies.  Those  theologians,  again,  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  infallibility,  and  hold  that  the 
inconsistencies  referred  to  never" have  and  never  can 
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br  satisfactorily  explained  away  (and  their  numlier 
h?a  been  for  some  time  on  tho  increase),  argue  in 
th*  following  way  :  It  is  plain,  first  of  all,  and  est>e- 
cially.  that  the  question  is  not  one  to  1m>  settled 
according  to  any  preconception,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  facta  given  us  in  Scripture. 
The  only  right  idea  of  inspiration  is,  aa  one  has 
said,  4  that  which  we  form  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  itself.    It  is  a  question  to  he  solved  not 
by  speculating  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by 
examining  what  it  actually  is.'    All  (1  priori  argu- 
ment* are  evidently  at  once  inapplicable  and  dan- 
gerous on  such  a  subject.    The  partisans  of  plenary 
inspiration  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  hold,  that  God  has  not 
only  revealed  the  truth  to  man,  but  that  He  has 
deposited  that  truth  in  an  infallible  record.  Not 
only  so  ;  but  the  infallibility  of  the  can»n  is  no 
less  indispensable :  for  all  would  be  lost  if  any 
doubt  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  any  jmrtion  of 
the  Word  of  God.    But  if  an  infallible  text  and 
an  infallible  canon  be  necessary,  whv  not  also  an 
infallible  inteqwetation  ?    Without  the  latter,  tho 
two  former  may  be  of  no  use.    All  may  Ix-  lost  by  a 
false  or  defective  commentary  of  the  sacred  text.  It 
is  plain  that  the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration  cannot 
stop  short  of  the  conclusion  of  an  infallible  inter- 
pretation ;  and  even  such  a  conclusion,  which  ujiwets 
Protestantism,  by  denying  the  right  of  free  inquiry, 
would  not  save  it  ;  for  an  infallible  commentary 
would  not  necessarily  insure  infallible  instruction 
—all  might  still  l>e  lost  by  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
or   defect    of  the  recipient    mind.     No  infalli- 
bility of  text,  of  canon,  or  even  of  interpretation,  I 
could  insure  the  infallible  reception  of  the  truth, 
thus  trebly  guarded.    If  we  would  not  l>e  caught,  ! 
then,  in   this  absurd  chain  of  assumption,   we  i 
must   break  its  first  link,  and  ask,   not  what , 
the  Bible  must  be  or  should  be,  but  what  it  is.  ' 
This  vi«-w  is  strongly  argued  in  a  recent  treatise 
on  inspiration  by  M.  de  Pressensc,  one  of  the  most  j 
distinguished  of  the   French   Protestant  diviues 
belonging  to  the  evangelical  school  of  theology.  | 
According  to  this  writer,  who  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  theological 
thinkers,  the  Bible   is  a  mass  of  document*  of 
varying  age  and  varying  authenticity  ;  its  text  has 
undergone  the  usual  changes  attending  the  trans- 
mission of  historical  documeuts;  it  is  marked  by 
the  usual  inequalities  and  varieties  of  style  that  we 
meet  with  in  any  other  collection  of  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  it  presents  in  many  cases  peculiar  difficulties, 
differences  and  even  contradictions  of  detail,  scien- 
tific and  historical  errors.    All  who  have  studied 
the  Gospels  minutely,  and  esjiecially  the  quotations 
in  the  Gos|>els  and  the  Ep^tlca  of  St  Paid  from 
the  Old  Testament,  know  that  there  are  various 
inaccuracies  and  misapplications  of  facts  throughout 
them.  The  same  microacojx?  of  criticism  that  reveals 
to  us  the  depths  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  divine 
message  in  all  its  manifold  fulness,  reveals  to  us 
also  the  imjierfeetions,  and  even  the  contradictions, 
of  the  human  messenger.     The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  the  instances  in  which  such  4  imperfections 
and  contradictions'  shew  themselves. 

1.  The  recital  of  the  temptation  in  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke.  In  the  former  (Matt.  iv.  6 — 8),  the 
vision  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  is  placed 
first;  in  the  latter  (Luke,  iv.  1  —  10),  that  from  a 
lofty  mountain  takes  precedence. 

2.  In  Matt.  x.  10,  Jesus  commands  his  apostles 
to  take  for  their  missionary  journey  neither  4  scrip, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nnr  yrt  stave*.'    In  I 
Mark,  vL  8,  he  commands  them  to  'take  nothing 
for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only.' 

&  In  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  as  in  that  of  \ 


the  Resurrection,  there  are  numerous  contradictions 
of  detail  resting  on  a  fundamental  and  striking 
unity.  According  to  Mark,  xiv.  72.  the  cock  is 
represented  as  crowing  on  each  of  the  first  and 
second  occasions  on  which  Peter  denies  his  Lord  In 
the  accounts  given  by  the  other  evangelists,  the  cock 
only  crows  u{>on  the  third  denial  (Matt  xxvi.  "4; 
Luke,  xxii.  60).  The  statement  of  the  death  of 
Judas  differs  materially  in  Matthew  and  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles.  According  to  the  former, 
Judas  casts  down  the  pieces  of  silver,  and  departs 
and  hangs  himself ;  and  the  chief  priests  after- 
ward*  purchase  with  the  price  of  his  guilt  the 
potter's  field  for  the  burial  oi  strangers,  hence  called 
the  field  of  blood.  According  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  L  18,  Judas  himself  is  represented  aa 
having  purchased  the  field  4  with  the  reward  of 
iniquity;'  then  as  having  in  some  way  (not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  narrative)  met  there  a  bloody  death, 
from  which  circumstance  the  field  took  its  name. 
In  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  well 
known  there  are  numerous  variations ;  and  numer- 
ous palpable  errors  of  memory  as  to  historical  facts 
occur,  such  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Mark, 
ii.  20  with  1  Satn.  xxL  2-6,  and  1  Cor.  x.  8  with 
Numb.  xxv.  9. 

4  As  to  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  they  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  evidently  in  many  cases  quoted 
from  memory,  with  little  regard  to  their  exact 
sense  in  the  original.  Tims,  St  Matthew  fiL  6),  in 
applying  to  the  Messiah  the  prophecy  of  Mieah  (v. 
2),  says  of  Bethlehem  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
Septuagint  4  Thou  art  too  little  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  thousands  of  Juda,'  he  translates  :  'Thou 
art  not  the  least  amoug  the  princes  of  Juda'  In 
many  cases,  the  New  Testament  writers,  while 
relating  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, turn  them  to  admirable  account  ;  this  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  gosjiel  of  St  Matthew 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  Thus  (iii.  3),  St 
Matthew  translates  with  the  Septuagint :  '  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;'  while  the  Helirew 
is  :  4  A  voice  cries,  Make  plain  in  the  wilderness  the 
ways  of  the  Lord'  (Isaiah,  xL  3).  Compare  also 
Matt  xii.  21  and  Isaiah,  xlii.  4,  also  Matt  xr.  8 
and  Isaiah,  xxix.  13. 

None  of  these  errors,  it  is  maintained,  are  of 
any  material  consequence  so  far  as  tho  substantial 
veracity  of  Scripture  is  concerned.  The  very  fact 
that  a  microscopic  criticism  can  detect  no  more 
Berious  inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptural  writers,  is 
rightly  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  testi- 
monies that  could  be  given  to  their  truthfulness. 
Such  slight  inaccuracies  are  the  mere  freedoms 
which  writers,  thoroughly  honest,  and  animated 
with  a  high  interest  which  overlooks  trifles,  permit 
themselves.  But  however  unim|tortant  in  them- 
selves, they  are  considered  by  many  theologians 
to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration.  However  minute,  they  are  recognised 
aa  real  di«crejKinrie*— human  imperfections  in  the 
sacred  record —and  as  consequently  proving  that 
the  mere  text  or  letter  of  Scripture  is  not  infallible, 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  4  direct  utterance 
of  the  Most  High.' 

Inspiration,  therefore,  according  to  these  theo- 
logians, does  not  imply  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptural  text ;  it  is  something  consistent  with 
scientific,  historical,  exegctieal,  and  even  argument- 
ative errors  (witness,  to  quote  no  other  example, 
St  Paul's  allegorical  argument  about  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  Gal.  iv.  22,  25).  There  is  nothing  valid, 
no  divine  authoritative  element  it  may  be  said, 
that  can  survive  such  deductions.  If  there  are 
such  errors  in  Scripture,  why  may  it  not  ail  be 
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imperfect  or  erroneous!  The  sufficient  answer  is, 
that  it  is  not  so — that,  judged  by  the  very  name 
critical  testa  which  detect  such  errors,  the  Bible 
remains  nn  entirely  unique  book.  Every  Christian 
mind  recognises  in  it  a  higher  divine  knowledge  and 
authority  than  in  aught  else.  The  divine  spirit  in 
Scripture  makes  iUelf  felt,  shine*  forth  in  every 
page  of  it ;  and  this  is  inspiration  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  mind  of  God  meeting  our  minds  in  Scrip- 
ture, enlightening,  guiding,  elevating,  purifying 
them.  There  is  nothing  more  in  reality  to  be  got 
from  any  theory  than  this.  An  inspired  letter,  or 
vxird,  or  message  is  nothing  to  any  one  in  \lar(f '; 
the  meaning  is  everything.  We  must  understand  the 
word  or  message.  There  is  no  degree  of  objective 
authority  that  can  supersede  this  subjective  process 
of  apprehension  on  our  part.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, W  immunity  from  error,  let  the  symbol  or 
the  text  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  only  to 
us  what  ic  stv  it  to  meau  ;  and  this  meaning,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  shines  with  a  divine  }>ower 
and  lustre  such  as  invest  no  other  book.  It  bears 
its  own  divine  witness.  In  such  an  idea  of  inspira- 
tion, criticism  finds  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing 
impossible,  and  no  higher  idea  can  be  well  formed 
of  it. 

INSTALLATION,  in  Church  Law,  means 
the  ceremonial  act  or  process  by  which  a  |»crsou 
presented  and  legally  confirmed  in  a  benefice  is 
formally  put  into"  ]*osseAsion  of  his  office,  ami  by 
which  he  is  fully  emjiowcrcd  not  alone  to  exercise 
its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  its  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. The  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as  the  name, 
differs  according  to  the  office  which  is  conferred, 
as  '  etithroiiiaation '  for  a  bishop,  '  induction  '  for 
a  rector,  Ac.  'Installation'  properly  regards  the 
office  of  a  canon  or  preln-ndary.  The  word  is  also 
used  generally  for  a  formal  introduction  to  any 
office. 

l'NSTERBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerap,  15  miles  West- 
north-west  of  Gumbinnen.  It  contains  a  castle, 
and  several  educational  institutions.  Cloth -weaving, 
tanning,  brewing,  and  distilling,  with  a  trade  in 
corn  and  linseed,  arc  here  carried  on.  Pop.  11,814. 
I.  had  its  origin  in  a  castle  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  Knights,  built  here  at  an  early  )>eriod. 
At  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  it  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  town,  which  increased  considerably  after 
the  17th  c,  about  which  time  a  number  of  Scottish 
families  settled  at  L  on  account  of  its  trade 

I'NSTINCT.  It  has  been  common  to  deacrilie 
the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  guided  by  prin- 
ciples different  from  what  obtains  in  the  human 
constitution.  The  power  of  self-preservatiou  is 
considered  as  reason  in  man,  and  as  instinct  in  the 
brutes ;  but  this  contrast  does  not  contain  a  real 
opposition.  There  is  much  that  is  common  in  the 
impulses  of  men  and  animals.  When  an  animal, 
having  found  a  morsel  agreeable  to  ita  taste.,  masti- 
cates and  swallows  it,  and  takea  up  another  of  the 
same,  the  mental  operation  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  a  human  being  would  go  through  in 
the  like  circumstances.  In  l*>th  instances,  we  nave 
an  example  of  the  exercise  of  WilLor  volition,  which 
operates  to  promote  the  pleasures  and  ward  off  the 
pains  of  the  sentient  being. 

The  most  important  meaning  connected  with  the 
term  Instinct  is  what  contrasts  with  experience, 
tducation,  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  original 
or  innate  tendencies  and  powers  of  the  mind  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  jiowers  that  grow  up  in 
the  course  of  the  animal's  experience  of  the  world, 
and  ita  companionship  with  other  living  creatures. 


There  has  been  a  disposition  to  under  rate  the 
acquired  aptitudes  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  to 
refer  their  capability  of  self-preservation  purely  to 
their  natural  or  primitive  endowments.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  men  and  animals  alike  ]nisscss  both 
iDBtincts  and  acquisitions ;  for  although  iu  man  the 

Iire|Hinderance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  acquired, 
ic,  too,  must  start  from  something  primordial,  the 
;  basis  of  the  other.    To  ascertain  what  is  really 
primitive  iu  the  human  mind,  is  an  interesting 
problem  both  on  its  own  account,  and  also  aa 
.  throwing  light  on  the  still  more  difficult  subject 
■  of  animal  instinct. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  actions  of 
imjiortaiice  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  that  are  termed  Keflex,  or  Automatic, 
:  They  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  the  sphere  of  mind 
i  proper,  as  they  are  jicrfonned  even  unconsciously. 
Among  these  are  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  sneezing,  respiration,  &c  In 
all  these,  we  have  imjxirtant  activities,  which  are 
inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  are  performed  as 
effectually  at  the  beginning  of  life  as  at  the  full 
maturity  of  the  being. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  certain  original 
provisiou  for  Rhythmical  and  Combined  Movements 
among  the  active  organs,  more  esjiecialiy  those 
concerned  iu  I^ocomotion.  Thus,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  alternate  the  limbs,  although  the 
human  infant  cannot  turn  this  to  account  at  once 
for  the  ends  of  walking,  as  some  of  the  quadrupeds 
can.  From  this  alternation,  the  two  eyes  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  are  s|>ecially  exempted,  and 
brought  under  another  arrangement  equally  primi- 
tive— namely,  coucurrence;  for  it  may  l»o  noticed 
that  the  eyes  always  move  together,  and  cannot  by 
any  effort  be  prevented  from  so  doing.  The  con- 
junction  of  the  two  Bides  of  the  face  is  leas  rigorous; 
we  may  acquire  the  power  of  ojfening  one  eye, 
and  of  contorting  the  features,  by  making  one  side 
act  without  the  other.  But  all  these  cases  alike 
illustrate  the  presence  of  an  original  mechanism  of 
the  frame,  by  which  the  movements  are  grouj»ed  up 
to  a  certain  point. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  safely  maintained 
that  there  is  au  inborn  tendency  in  all  animals  to 
act  «Miitluitc,  or  to  put  forth  the  energies  that  they 
jtoseess,  without  waiting  for  the  stimulus  of  their 
sensations.  This  Spontaneous  Activity  is  shewn 
more  or  less  in  every  creature  after  rest  and  nutri- 
tion. The  dog  and  the  horse  take  the  field  without 
any  special  aim,  in  the  first  instance ;  they  are 
simply  urged  on  by  an  iuward  Ijattery  of  undis- 
charged power.  Ihey  soon  learn  to  bring  this 
power  into  the  service  of  their  wants,  or  to  direct  it 
for  their  preservation  and  pleasure ;  but  it  shews 
itself  at  once,  and  before  its  effects  are  known  or 
calculated.  Some  animals  have  this  tendency  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Destitute  of  any  special  direction 
at  the  outset,  it  yet  prompts  to  a  great  inauy 
experiments  or  trials  upon  things,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  animal  discriminates  the  suitable  from 
the  unsuitable  by  means  of  its  sensations,  and 
thereby  learns  to  follow  up  the  one  and  eschew  the 
other.  This  is  a  most  vital  consideration  in  tracing 
the  acquirements  of  animals,  for  it  enables  us  to 
surmise  that  some  of  their  aptitudes  that  manifest 
themselves  so  early  as  to  ap}>ear  instinctive,  may  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  very  rapid  acquisitions, 
the  result  of  that  experimentation  prompted  by  the 
inltorn  or  simultaneous  activity. 

Fourthly,  in  connection  with  our  Emotions,  there 
are  certain  primitive  links  of  mental  state  with 
bodily  manifestation,  which  constitute  a  natural 


language  of  the  feelings  understood  by  the  whole 
human  race.   The  meaning  of  the  smile,  the  frown, 
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thn  sob,  the  contention  of  pain,  in  uniform,  and 
therefore  instinctive    See  Emotiox. 

Fifthly,  tbe  power  of  will  "or  volition,  although 
it  can  bo  shewn  to  be  a  grotrth,  must  have  some 
primitive  and  instinctive  elements  in  the  constitution 
to  start  from.    See  Will. 

8ixthly,  there  must  be  certain  primordial  powers 
of  the  human  Intellect.  What  these  are,  has  been 
much  disputed.  Every  one  must  concede  the  exist- 
ence of  some  intellectual  forces  or  faculties,  as,  for 
example,  Discrimination,  the  basis  of  all  knowledge; 
Retentiveticsa,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  everything 
that  is  acquired ;  and  agreement,  or  Similarity  (see 
Intellect)  ;  but  it  is  contended  by  one  school  that 
we  possess  not  merely  powers  of  receiving  know- 
ledge by  our  contact  with  the  world,  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  minds,  but  actual  notion*  or  idens 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  our  experience  of  the 
material  or  mental  phenomena  that  we  encounter. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  intuitive  con- 
ception!!, d  priori  cognitions  and  judgments,  first 
truths,  &c,  and  it  has  been  applied  both  as  regards 
knowledge  and  as  regards  practice  or  duty.  Locke's 
E*$ay  on  th?  Human  U  nderslamlinq  contained  the 
tint  elaborate  examination  of  this  doctrine,  against 
which  ho  produces  an  array  of  most  formidable 
objections  (Book  I.).  Kaut  and  his  school  have 
maintained  the  &  ]>riori  view  with  reference  to  a 
certain  class  of  first  principles,  such  as  the  axioms 
of  mathematics  and  the  law  of  causation.  Sir  John 
Herschcl  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  are  among  the 
most  distin-mishvd  living  advocates  of  the  opposite- 
opinion,  which  would  refer  such  principles  as  the 
mathematical  axioms  (' things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,'  &c)  to 
experience,  like  any  other  species  of  knowledge. 
See  (,'ommox  Sense. 

Seventhly,  closely  allied  to  this  last  contro- 
versy, if  not  a  part  of  it,  is  the  instinctive  foun- 
dation of  belief.  The  faculty  of  believing  must  be 
pronounced  a  genuine  instinct,  for  although  expe- 
rience supplies  us  with  natural  conjunctions,  as 
that  *  water  drowns,'  4  fire  burns,'  '  the  stars  arc 
distant,'  that  iteculiar  energy  called  lwlief,  and  which 
implies  a  readiness  to  act  upon  our  knowledge,  must 
come  from  some  other  part  of  our  nature,  which 
can  he  no  other  than  the  sources  of  action.  See 
Beliek. 

So  much  as  regards  the  human  instincts.  The 
mental  system  of  the  lower  animals  is  much  less 
perfectly  understood,  and  no  sufficient  olwcrvations 
exist  to  enable  us  to  draw  clearly  the  line  between 
the  intuitive  and  the  acquired  powers  in  any  single 
species.  The  popular  tendency  has  been  to  under- 
rate the  acquired  knowledge  of  animals,  if  not  to 
ignore  it  altogether.  It  is  then  made  a  matter  of 
vulgar  marvel  that  they  should  do  by  inborn  power 
what  human  beings  require  an  education  to  perform. 
We  even  attribute  to  them  something  like  a  super- 
human inspiration,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  bee  as 
a  geometer,  of  the  swallow  as  a  meteorologist,  and 
of  the  lx-aver  as  an  architect,  implying  that  these 
creatures  have  found  a  royal  roiul  to  the  sciences. 
The  facts  confidently  asserted  and  universally 
believed  respecting  animals  so  familiar  as  the  chick 
and  the  duckling  are  really,  if  examined,  such  as 
to  stagger  credibility,  for  they  involve  in  these 
creature*  the  knowledge  at  birth  of  the  facts  of  the 
external  world,  as  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
duckling  knows  on  first  seeing  water  that  this  is 
its  pro[ier  element,  where  it  can  swim  and  float, 
instead  of  walking  awkwardly  on  its  two  feet  Now, 
although  such  knowledge  A  priori  of  the  matter 
of  fact  of  nature  is  not  intrinsically  impossible,  yet 
it  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  our  best 
grounded  observations,  that  we  must  pronounce  it 


incredible,  until  it  shall  be  established  by  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  unequivocal  experiments  made  for 
testing  this  very  point  It  is  likewise  said  that 
the  chick  recognises  grains  of  corn  at  first  sight, 
and  can  so  direct  its  movements  as  to  pick  them  up 
at  once ;  being  thus  able  to  know  the  meaning  of 
what  it  sees,  to  measure  the  distances  of  objects 
intuitively,  and  to  graduate  its  movements  to  that 
knowledge— all  which  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  acquaintance  with  tbe  laws  of  mind,  wholly 
incredible.  It  may  be  possible,  not  only  for  this 
incredibility  to  be  removed,  but  also  for  tbe  alle- 
gations themselves  to  be  established  as  true ;  but 
the  evidence  requisite  for  that  purpose  has  never 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  those  far-sighted 
provisions  that  arc  made  by  certain  animal*  for 
their  own  future  wants  and  for  their  progeny  yet 
unborn.  The  precise  immediate  motive  that  induces 
the  bird  to  build  its  ne*t  -"uid  the  circumstances 
that  determine  it  in  the  choice  of  locality,  material, 
and  ]>attern,  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of 
accurate  experimental  inquiry.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  imitation  can  work  in  the  lowt-r  animals, 
nor  to  what  extent  they  can  derive  instruction  from 
the  elders  of  their  trilie.  That  they  are  otiservant 
of  one  another's  movements,  is  shewn  in  many  ways : 
their  keeping  com}>aiiy  and  acting  in  concert  imply 
as  much.  The  analogies  of  the  human  feelings, 
will,  and  intellect,  might  go  far  to  explaiu  their 
conduct,  without  supposing  a  mysterious  occult 
revelation  made  to  them  specially,  and  not  partaken 
of  by  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  organisation. 
At  present,  we  arc  not  in  a  condition  to  dogmatise, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  olwervations  in  the 
whole  department  of  brute  intelligence.  Various 
striking  examples  of  the  mistaken  intequvtation 
of  the  conduct  of  animals  might  l>e  quob-d  in 
confirmation  of  the  remark  now  made.  See  Crouch's 
Illustration*  of  Instinct. 

I'NSTITUTE,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Entail  Law 
to  denote  the  person  who  is  first  mentioned  or 
described  as  entitled  to  take  the  entailed  esttte. 
All  those  who  come  after  him  are  called  substitutes. 
When  the  institute  dies  l>efore  the  entailer,  tbe 
next  jierson  mentioned  takes  as  institute.  There 
are  certain  rules  of  construction  which  favour  the 
institute,  hut  these  are  entirely  technical. 

INSTITUTE.  The,  in  English  Law,  is  the  mode 
of  citation  or  reference  to  Chief- justice  Coke's  great 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  English  law.  Another 
name  for  the  first  part  of  it  is  Col*  upon  LU/ktun, 
owing  to  its  being  a  commentary  by  Coke  upon  a 
work  of  Littleton.  The  second  book  is  a  comment 
on  acts  of  iiarliament  the  third  is  a  treatise  on 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
different  kinds  of  courts. 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE.  On  the  revival 
of  letters,  associations  for  mutual  intercourse  and 
co-oj»eration,  called  Academies  (q.  v.),  were  formed 
in  Italy  and  France,  one  of  which,  composed  of  poets 
of  no  great  note,  was  converted  by  Richelieu  into  a 
national  institution,  under  the  name  of  Aatdtmit 
Franrai»e,  and  met  for  the  first  time  10th  July 
1637.  The  chief  object  of  this  institution  was 
tbe  cultivation  "of  the  French  language;  bat  this 
was  indifferently  accomplished,  owing  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  the  court,  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  of  directing  the  public  taste.  Many  of 
the  judgments  of  this  Academy  were  strangely 
erroneous— e.  g.,  its  rejection  of  the  Cid  of  Conieille, 
and  its  refusal  to  admit  Moliere,  Boileau,  and  La 
Bruycre  as  members.  The  Academy  was  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  French 
language;  but  the  merits  of  this  work  have  been 
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much  disputed,  ami  the  plan  of  it  generally  con- 
demn wl.— The  taste  for  device*,  inscriptions,  and 
tnedaU,  which  prevailed  in  the  17th  c.,  suggested  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  foundation  of  the  AcaiUmie  de* 
Inscrifttion*  in  1663,  for  the  immediate  object  of 
examining  his  collection  of  medal*  and  other  anti- 
quities; but  the  Abbe  Bignon,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Library,  secured  its  per|ietuation,  with  an 
extension  of  its  Held  of  Ialtour,  as  the  Acadfmie 
RoyaU  de*  Intcriptivn*  et  Brlitt-tettres,  umler  which 
designation  it  met  for  the  first  time  10th  July  1701. 
— The  third  Academy  in  order,  and  at  present  tho 
most  distinguished  scientific  association  in  the 
world,  the  Acadtmit  Rot/ale  ds*  6rimcr*,  was 
founded  by  Colbert  in  1066,  remodelled  by  Bignon 
in  1699,  and  further  enlarged  in  1785.— The  painter 
Lc  Brun  founded  in  1648  an  Acadtmie,  de  Peinturt, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  charter  in  1655;  and 
in  1664,  Colliert  remodelled  and  established  it 
as  the  Acadfmit  Royale  de  Peinturc  et  Sculpture 
—An  AcadtmU  Royak  cCArc/iiUcture  waa  also 
founded. 

All  these  Academies  were  suppressed  by  an  edict 
of  the  Convention,  8th  August  1793;  but  on  25th 
October  1795,  the  Directory  established  a  great 
national  association,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  called  the  Iiutitut  Xatumal.  It  was 
at  first  divided  iuto  three  classes- viz.,  Sciences 

vsupies  ot  Matheinatiques ;  Scieuces  Morales  ct 
Pofitiques  ;  Sciences  de  Litterature  et  Beaux-Arts  ; 
but  on  the  suppression  of  the  second  class  by  the 
First  Consul  in  1803,  the  remaining  classes  were 
re-arranged  as  follow:  Sciences  Physiques  et 
M athcmatiqiiea ;  Langue  et  Litterature  Fraucaisc; 
HuUiire  et  Litternture  Ancienne;  Beaux- Arts;  and 
this  arrangement  continued  during  the  Empire.  On 
21st  March  1816,  a  royal  ordiuaucc  commanded 
that  tho  four  classes  should  l»e  replaced  by  four 
Academies,  but  the  general  title,  '  Institute  of 
France,'  was  retained,  being  modified  by  the  epithet 
•Royal,'  '  Imperial,'  or  'National,'  in  harmony  with 
the  political  changes  in  France,  Of  course,  it  is  at 
present  the  Institut  Imperial*  The  four  Academies 
are — 1.  L' Acadttni*  Ffiti.cu'ue  ;  2.  V Amd/mi*  dm 
Inscription*  et  Bflle*-httr?9  ;  3.  L'Acad/mie  den 
Scinicr*;  4.  L'AcatUmie  dm  Beaux- Arts;  and  an 
ordinance,  bearing  date  26th  Octolier  1832,  re- 
established the  old  second  class  as  a  fifth  Academy, 
L'Acadtinir.  da  Sci-nrts  Monde*  et  Politupu*,  and 
this  organisation  still  subsists. 

Each  Academy  has  its  own  independent  govern- 
ment, and  the  free  disposition  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  it,  an  agency  and  secretaries ;  the  library  and 
the  valuable  collections  of  tho  Institute  arc  common 
to  the  live ;  the  cominou  fund  is  managed  by  a  coin- 
nuttce  of  ten  members  (two  from  each  Academy), 
under  the  presidency  of  tho  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Members  arc  elected  by  ballot,  the 
election  requiring  to  be  confirmed  by  government, 
and  meinlwrs  of  one  Academy  may  be  elected  as 
members  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  four.  Each 
memlwr  has  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs,  and 
the  secretaries  have  6000.  Each  member  also  receives 
•  Napoleon  for  each  meeting  of  the  Academy  at 
which  he  is  present,  but  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent 
for  a  whole  year,  or  to  expulsion  for  a  prolonged 
•bseucc  without  sufficient  cause  shewn.  Each 
Academy  meets  once  a  week  for  two  hours;  each 
has  also  one  public  annual  sitting ;  and  on  15th 
August,  there  is  a  general  public  meeting  of  the 
whole  five.  All  the  Academies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  have  a  certain  number  of  ocadtmieien* 
libre*,  a**ocif*  (tranger*,  and  corretpnndaatt ;  the 
'  aeademiciens  fibres '  have  only  the  right  of  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  tho  Academy ;  the  '  associe* 
ft  rangers'  are  foreign  members.    The  following 


table  gives  the  full  complement  of 
correspondents  for  each  Academy : 
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Among  the  'associes  Ctrangers,'  there  are,  in  the 
3<l  Academy,  Professors  Faraday  and  Owen,  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Herechel ;  and  in  the  5th 
Academy,  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr  M'Cidloch. 
Among  the  comwiiondent*,  we  find,  in  the  2d 
Academy,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Mr  Layard,  and  Mr 
Max  Midler ;  in  the  3d,  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
Mr  Fairbairn,  Professor  Airy,  Mr  Hind,  Mr  Adams, 
Principal  Forbes,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  Sir  R  Brodie,  Mr 
Whcatatone,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
Admiral  Smyth,  and  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  in  the 
5th,  Drs  Whewell  and  Wbately,  and  Mr  Grote, 
The  Aaultmie  Franeaiae  occupies  itself  with  debates 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  French  literature 
in  general,  and  its  great  work  is  the  preparation 
ana  continual  improvement  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language.  It  has  the  disposal  of  two 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each,  one  of  2000  francs, 
and  every  alternate  year,  a  sum  of  1500  franca 
to  be  bestowed  on  meritorious  authors  in  poor 
circumstances.  The  A  cadi  nut  de*  Inscriptions  et 
BrUeslettre*  has  for  its  subject  history  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  including  chronology, 
geography,  numismatology,  and  the  study  of  monu- 
ments of  every  kind,  and  of  the  languages  of  all 
nations  at  all  times.  It  has  in  its  gift  a  prize  of 
2000  francs,  and  another  for  numismatology.  The 
Acadtmi*.  dr*  Scienter  has  for  its  subject  statistics, 
pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  medical  science,  &e. ; 
and  has  the  gift  of  eleven  prizes,  several  of  which 
are  of  10,000  francs;  all  are  annual  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  is  decennial.  The  Acudtmie  at* 
Bmujc-ArU  occupies  itself  with  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  eugraving,  and  music ;  and  with  the 
preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine-arts,  and, 
alternately  with  the  first  Academy,  distributes  the 
sum  of  1500  francs  among  poor  meritorious  authors. 
The  Acadtmie  de*  Science  Morale*  et  Politvptet 
discusses  mental  philosophy,  law  and  jurisprudence, 
jwlitical  economy  and  statistics,  general  and  philo- 
sophical history,  and  politics,  administration,  and 
finance ;  and  has  the  gift  of  two  prizes — one  decen- 
nial, the  other  quinqueuniaL  There  is  also  a  Bordin 
prize  in  the  gift  of  each  Academy ;  and  two  general 
prizes — one  annual,  the  other  triennial — in  the  gift 
of  the  Institute. 

Each  year  a  sum  is  voted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  general  fund  of  the  Institute,  and 
from  this  fund  are  paid  the  allowances  of  members, 
salaries  of  the  secretaries  and  other  officials,  and 
several  prizes ;  also  experiments,  printing,  Ac. 

INSTITUTES  is  the  name  given  to  the  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  the  Roman  or  civil  law.  See  Law, 
Roman,  Civil. 

INSTITUTION,  in  Church  Law,  means  the) 
final  and  authoritative  appointment  to  a  church 
benefice — more  especially  a  bishopric — by  the  person 
with  whom  such  right  of  appointment  ultimately 
rests.   Thus,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church— ever 
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after  the  'election'  of  a  bishop  by  the  chapter,  or 
his  '  nomination '  by  the  crown,  when  that  right 
belongs  to  the  crown — it  iB  ouly  the  pojKS  who 
confer*  '  institution.'  In  English  usage,  Institution 
is  a  conveyance  of  the  euro  of  sou  Ik  by  the  bishop, 
who,  or  whose  deputy,  reads  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  clerk  kneels.  The 


vests  the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purjHwe  of 
spiritual  duty,  who  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to 
the  profits  thereof.  Bnt  the  title  is  not  complete 
till  Induction  (q.  v.). 

INSTRUMENT,  in  point  of  law,  is  scarcely  a 
1  term,  though  it  is  frequently  used  in  Eng- 
as  descriptive  of  a  will  or  testamentary  writing 
id  often  any  document  not  under  scaL  In  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  descriptive 
only  of  a  notarial  instrument. 

INSTRUMENTATION  is  the  arranging  of 
music  for  a  combined  number  of  instrument!.  The 
nature  and  character  of  the  musical  ideas  must 
alone  determine  whether  the  instrumentation  shall 
be  simple  or  artistic,  and  perhaiw  complex  ;  the 
latter  being  the  case  when  some  of  the  instruments 
take  a  more  prominent  part  than  others.  For  both 
purposes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  instrument 
in  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without 
this,  instrumentation  becomes  only  a  deafening  mass 
of  sounds.  The  stringed  instrument*,  from  their 
nature,  in  most  cases,  form  the  princi]>al  parts  of  a 
score,  around  which  the  other  instruments  move, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  iniiwrtance.  The 
wind  instruments  represent,  more  or  less,  as  it  were, 
a  subordinate  chorus,  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  wood  instrument*  and  the 
brass,  which,  with  the  stringed  instruments,  give 
three  essentially  different  choral  effects,  that  may 
be  mixed  up  together  in  endless  variety.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  instrumentation  is  only  to  In; 
acquired  by  great  experience ;  at  the  same  time, 
much  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  following 
works :  Die  Inrtrummtiruny  JXlr  das  Orchestra, 
Ton  A.  Sundelin,  published  in  Berlin  by  Wageu- 
fUhr;  and  Dr  Joseph  Frohlich's  Systematinchcr 
Unterricht  in  den  vorzitgiichMen  Orrhettertnstruinrnlen. 

INSTRUMENTS,  Musical,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes— stringed,  wind,  and  percussion. 
Stringed  instruments  arc  of  three  kinds :  those 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  friction,  as  the  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  tc.  :  by  twitching  with  the  finger 
or  otherwise,  as  the  harp,  guitar,  mandoline,  &c.  ; 
by  striking,  as  the  pianoforte  and  dulcimer.  Wind 
instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  reed  species 
— as  the  hautboy,  clarionet,  &c— and  the  flute 
species,  as  the  flute,  flageolet,  Ac.  The  trumpet, 
horn,  trombone,  and  all  similar  Mind  instruments,  are 
generally  classed  among  the  reed  instruments ;  but 
whether  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  lijw  of  the 
blower  acting  as  a  reed,  or  by  the  compressed  stream 
of  air,  as  in  flute  instruments,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Percussion  instruments  are  those  which  on 
being  struck  produce  only  one  fixed  sound,  as  the 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  Ac.  Whatever 
material  may  be  used  to  form  a  musical  instrument, 
there  are  only  two  means  of  producing  musical 
sounds,  and  these  are  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fixed 
elastic  body,  such  as  the  string  of  the  violin  or 
pianoforte,  the  reed  of  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  &c. ; 
or  by  the  vibrations  of  a  confined  column  of  air  put 
into  motion  by  a  stream  of  compressed  air,  as  in  the 
flute,  flageolet,  and  all  the  ordinary  flute  species  of 
organ  jii])C8. 

I'NSUCKEN  MU'LTUItES,  in  Scotch  Law.  mean 
the  payments  made  to  the  miller  by  persons  who 
are  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  a  particular  mill, 
under  a  servitude  called  Thirlage  (q.  v.).  Out- 
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sncken  multures  mean  the  payment  for  the  mere 
grinding,  which  strangers  pay ;  and  the  insncken 
multures  include  that  )>lu*  a  small  premium,  which 
goes  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill 

INSU'RANCE.  a  contract  of  indemnity,  whereby 
one  party,  in  consideration  of  a  *pecitied  payment, 
called  a  '  premium,'  undertakes  to  guarantee  another 
against  risk  of  loss.  The  first  principles  of  insur- 
ance would  appear  to  have  l<een  acted  on  at  a  very 
early  period,  since,  without  attaching  undue  import- 
ance to  the  opinions  of  writers  who  contend,  on  the 
authority  of  Livy,  that  they  were  known  during  the 
second  l'unic  war,  or  that  the  Emjieror  Claudius 
can  be  considered  an  insurer,  because,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  imjiortation  of  corn,  he  took  all  the 
loss  or  damage  it  might  sustain  ujntn  himself—  there 
are  yet  extant  rules  of  sundry  'guild*,'  or  social 
corporations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whereby,  in  return 
for  certain  fixed  contributions,  the  meinl»ers  guar- 
antee each  other  against  lrws  from  '  fire,  water,  rob- 
bery, or  other  calamity.'  It  was,  however,  to  cover 
maritime  casualties  that  insurance,  viewed  in  its 
commercial  asjiect,  seems  to  have  been  first  under- 
taken. So  early  as  1435,  the  magistrates  of  Barce- 
lona issued  an  ordinance  relating  to  this  class  of 
business,  and  we  find  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  on  opening  Queen  Elizabeth's  first 
parliament,  the  allusion,  'doth  not  the  wise  mer- 
chant, in  every  adventure  of  danger,  give  part  to 
have  the  rest  assured.*  The  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  apply  mathematical  calculations  to  the 
valuation  of  human  life  belongs  to  the  famous  John 
de  Witt,  pensionary  counsellor  of  Holland,  whose 
Report  to  the  States-general,  on  the  valuation  of 
life  annuities,  has  U-en  lately  brought  to  light 
by  Mr  Hendriks.  The  first  insurance  company 
established  in  Britain  ap(ieara  to  have  been  the 
'  Amicable,'  founded  in  16i*6  ;  not  the  office  known 
by  that  name  now.  but  the  one  that  still  exists  as 
the  '  Hand  in  Hand.'  Omitting  the  gambling  and 
other  objectionable  projects  for  which  the  science  of 
insurance  has  been  held  resjHinsible,  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  even  the  more  legitimate  applications 
of  it  which  are  current  at  the  present  day  :  the 
traveller  can  l>e  protected  from  the  pecuniary  low 
entailed  from  damage  by  rail  or  flood  ;  the  gardener 
from  the  devastation  of  the  hailstorm ;  the  fanner 
from  the  inroads  of  disease  among  his  cattle  ;  and 
employer  and  employed  alike  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
guarantee  on  fidelity.  Two  hundred  established 
offices  within  the  United  Kingdom  appeared  in  an 
accredited  list  published  in  1862,  and  although 
there  were,  besides,  50  winding  up  in  Chancery, 
there  is  an  amount  of  confidence  to  be  placed  m 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  greater  number 
existing,  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  other 
commercial  interest  We  propose  confining  our 
remaining  remarks  to  the  divisions  of  fire,  life, 
and  marine  insurance. 

1.  Fire  Insurance.— Although  the  business  of  fire 
insurance  is  not  founded  u|hhi  such  exact  data  as 
can  be  made  available  in  the  practice  of  life  insur- 
ance, vet  considerable  progress  has  t>ecn  made  by 
the  offices  towards  a  correct  classification  of  the 
risks  they  run,  and  the  rates  of  premium  range  by 
slight  gradations  from  a  minimum  of  la.  fki  per 
cent,  which  covers  an  ordinary  private  dwelling- 
house,  to  £3,  3*.  per  cent  and  upwards,  charged  for 
insuring  cotton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  theatre*,  and 
like  sjiccially  hazardous  risks.  The  average  rate  of 
premium  received  for  risks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  estimated  at  4s.  |«er  cent  A  duty  of  3ft 
per  cent,  per  annum  is  levied  by  government  upon 
all  fire  insurances,  except  farming-stock  and  public 
hospitals,  and  the  parliamentary  returns  made  of  it 
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afford  valuable  statistical  information  of  the  total 
amount  insured.  The  duty  paid  iu  the  year  1800, 
per  return  last  puUished,  amounted  to  £1,;V>8,G0S, 
representing  a  gross  amount  insured  over  the  year 
of  *' 1,039.07 -J.  140,  and  there  was  likewise  covered 
bv  the  different  companies,  farming-stock  to  the 
extent  of  ±73,309,8518.  The  effect  of  such  a  heavy 
inqsostas  the  duty,  is  felt  to  he  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  lire  insurance,  although  the  ease 
and  trilling  expense  at  which  it  is  collected  offer 
great  inducements  to  successive  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  to  j>erpetuate  the  tax.  Conceding  that 
the  revenue  must  Iks  obtained,  a  tax  on  prudence 
certainly  seems  an  objectionable  method  of  raining 
it,  and  it  is  likewise  found  to  be  an  inequitable  one, 
A  very  large  projsortion  of  the  whole  property 
insured  is  covered  at  the  minirmun  rate  of  It.  6a. 
per  cent.,  ami  from  this  the  office  having  to  pay  its 
agency  and  other  expenses  of  management,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  tax 
is  threefold  the  net  premium  required  to  cover  the 
risk.  Fire  insurance  policies  are  of  too  familiar  use 
to  require  explanation  here,  but  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  them  may  be  noticed :  unlike  a  marine 
policy,  they  guarantee  the  insured  to  the  extent  of 
the  whole  amount  specified  in  them,  without  regard 
to  the  excess  of  value  of  the  entire  protK-rty  before 
the  lire,  unless  an  exceptional  'average  clause'  is 
attached  to  the  policy. 

£  Life  Astunmce,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  assurer  to  jsay  a  certain  benefit 
contingent  ujion  the  duration  of  one  or  more  lives. 
The  'present  value'  or  single  premium  corresponding 
to  an  assurance  of  £1,  pay  aisle  at  the  cud  of  the 
year  of  death  of  an  individual,  is  deduced  from  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  same  life  (see  Annuity), 
and  is  expressed  "by  the  formula  is  —  (1  —  r)  A„ 
where  v  is  the  sum  which  wUl  amount  to  £1  in  one 

year  (therefore  equal  to  ^--J-  - ,  r  being  the  interest  of 

£1  for  a  year),  and  A.  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of 
£lper  annum  on  the  life  age*  I  x. 

The  more  common  form  in  which  a  life  assurance 
is  carried  out  is,  however,  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  premium  to  the  company  assuring,  and  this 
is  determined  (using  the  same  symbols  as  above) 

by  the  formula  — ^  —  (1  —  v).  The  demonstra- 
tion of  which,  in  a  jsopular  form,  is  thus  ingeniously 
done  by  Mr  (iray.  The  present  value  of  au  '  imme- 
diate' annuity  on  a  life  aged  x  -i.  e.,  of  an  annuity 
of  which  the  first  payment  falls  to  Ise  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  transaction—  beiug  1  4-  A„  it 
is  easily  deduced  by  proportion  that  £1  will  pur- 
chase an  immediate  annuity  of       r  ,  the  recipro- 

cal  of  the  first  value  ;  and  this  would  be  the  proper 
premium  for  the  lwnefit  if  the  latter  were  paul  to 
the  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  aud  not 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  duration  of  the 
policy  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  is  not  paiil 
until  the  close  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  differ- 
ence between  its  immediate  value  and  its  value  if 
doe  a  year  hence  ( 1  —  v)  has  to  1ms  deducted  from 
each  year's  premium,  and  the  formula  is  the  result 
The  three  important  elements  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  otficc- 
praniiuns  are — the  rate  of  interest  which  is  to 
accrue  from  their  investment,  the  mortality  returns 
wiVh  which  the  future  experience  of  the  insured 
is  expected  to  agree,  and  the  proportion  or  *  loading' 
to  be  added  to  the  net  rates  to  meet  expenses  of 
management,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  insurer. 
The  rate  of  3  per  cent,  has,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  such  calculations, 


as  the  nearest  to  what  can  be  expected  to  be  realised 
on  good  security  for  transactions  extending  over 
many  years.  The  mortality  table  most  generally 
in  use  is  that  originally  published  by  Mr  Milne, 
derived  from  the  observations  of  l>r  Hcysham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Carlisle  during  the  nine 
years  1779  to  1787  inclusive,  and  hence  known  as 
the  Carlisle  Table.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  correct 
representative  of  healthy  life  in  Kngland,  and  from 
the  great  number  of  published  computations  founded 
on  it,  is  likely  to  retain  its  place  in  the  estimation 
of  actuaries. 

The  following  are  examples  of  net  premiums 

: 
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M 
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41 
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a  o  4| 

50 

45    ft  -,\ 

3  12  5} 

35 

60  IS  11 

4  10  lid 

SO 

66  lo  :\ 
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The  question  of  the  addition  to  be  made  to  such 
(net)  premiums  is  influenced  by  different  consider* 
ations  having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  office 
using  the  table. 

Assurance  companies  arc  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Pro}trtttary  (  ompanieg,  being  those  offices  pos« 
Bessing  a  capital  the  property  of  the  partners,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  accumulated  premiums, 
is  pledged  to  tlie  policy-holders  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  claims.  As  the  liability  in 
such  companies  is  limited  to  the  net  Bums  assured, 
the  addition  made  to  the  premiums  requires  to  be 
only  such  a  proportion  as  will  cover  the  actual 
outlay  for  management,  and  remunerate  the  share- 
holders  for  the  risk  of  loss  by  fluctuation  in  the 
mortality,  or  from  bad  investments,  which  they 
run.  A  comparison  of  the  above  premiums  with 
the  *  non-|iartici]»ation'  rates  usually  advertised,  will 
Bhew  that  tho  prevailing  competition  lias  induced 
the  construction  of  tables  very  favourable  to  the 
public.  2.  Mutual  OJicts,  where  the  members 
themselves  constitute  the  company,  being  liable 
to  each  other  for  all  claims.  Here,  in  the  absence 
of  a  capital,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  a  scale  of  premiums 
known  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  meet 
the  snms  insured.  Tho  profit  arising  therefrom  is 
periodically  ascertained,  and  allotted  to  the  assured, 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of '  bonuses'  or  additions 
to  the  claims  payable  under  the  policies.  Some 
companies  doing  a  large  business  are  of  this 
and  in  point  of  stability  and  irreproachable  ma 
ment  bear  the  highest  character.  3.  Mixed  Com- 
panies are  proprietary  companies  charging  such 
increased  rates  as  will  yield  a  lionus,  but  which,  in 
return  for  the  expenses  of  management  and  guar- 
antee of  their  capital,  reserve  for  their  proprietors 
a  stipulated  proportion  of  the  profits. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  deal  with  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  systems  ;  undoubtedly, 
offices  in  which  the  assured  particulate  in  a  jwrt  or 
the  whole  of  the  profits,  have  for  some  years  back 
enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  public  support.  Life- 
.is -hi ranee,  in  the  abstract,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  modern  times.  The  extent 
to  which  it  has  oeen  made  available  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  the  total  sum,  including  vested 
for  which  tho  existing  offices  are  liable 
at  about  £200,000,000  sterling;  tho 
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annual  premiums  payable,  therefore,  being  between 
five  ana  six  millions— &  sum  equal  to  -fatix  of  the 
net  public  revenue  of  the  Unit**!  Kingdom. 

A  greatly  increased  facility  for  making  the  neces- 
sary calculations  in  connection  with  life-assurance 
has  been  dcvelojicd  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
use  of  '  Commutation  Tables,'  the  invention  of  Mr 
George  Barrett,  and  of  which  a  large  collection, 
calculated  by  Mr  D.  Jones,  is  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  For 
the  liest  information  on  their  construction,  and  other 
fonnulie,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard 
works  of  De  Morgan,  Gray,  Milne,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute-  of  Actuaries,  published 
quarterly. 

a  Marine  Tiuurarux.— Although  this  branch  of  the 
subject  doos  not  possess  such  a  general  interest  as 
the  preceding,  it  is  one  that  requires  quite  as  great 
an  amount  of  study  and  eX{K>rietice  to  insure  its 
successful  prosecution.  In  estimating  the  rate  of 
premium,  the  insurer  has  to  take  into  account  not 
ouly  the  quality  of  the  vessel  covered,  but  the 
season  in  which  she  Bails,  the  known  character  of 
her  captain,  the  nature  of  the  commodity  carried, 
and  (the  contract  being  an  indemnification  both 
against  the  elements  and  the  enemy)  the  state  of 
our  |K>litical  relations.  Nevertheless,  louses  at  sea, 
like  other  incidents,  are  ol>served  to  follow  certain 
laws,  and  if  the  average  from  which  the  value  of 
the  risk  is  deduced  is  of  sufficiently  broad  basis,  the 
result  over  equal  intervals  of  time  can  lie  predicted 
with  reasonable  certainty.  Until  1824,  the  only 
comjvfnifs  that  could  grant  marine  insurances  were 
the  '  Koval  Exchange '  and '  London  Assurance ; '  and 
although  the  mon«|>oly  of  these  offices  then  ceased, 
and  various  other  companies  were  established,  such 
is  the  force  of  usage,  tliat  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  business  continues  to  bo  transacted 
by  individual  insurers  designated  '  underwriters.' 
The  underwriters  of  London  form  an  influential 
society  known  as  'Lloyd's'  (q.  v.),  from  having 
originally  met  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  a  person  of 
that  name  in  Abchurch  Lane ;  and  their  extensive 
busbies*,  numerous  agents  for  procuring  information, 
and  general  influence  in  the  mercantile  community, 
have  long  gained  for  them  a  world-wide  reputation. 
As  a  small  number  of  risks,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  great  hazard  to  which  property  at  sea  is 
exposed,  would  not  secure  a  safe  average  to  the 
individual  insurer,  he  finds  it  prudent  to  take  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  entire  risk  on  himself,  and 
this  is  done  by  subscribing  or  'underwriting'  the 
stipulated  proportion  on  a  policy  drawn  out  for  the 
whole  amount  to  be  covered.  The  necessity  for 
circulating  the  policy  for  this  purpose,  and  other- 
wise negotiating  the  insurance,  has  given  rise  to 
another  business,  that  of  the  '  insurance  broker,' 
with  which,  however,  that  of  the  underwriter  is 
often  combined.  A  system  of  mutual  insurance  is 
frequently  carried  out  by  associations  of  ship- 
owners forming  'clubs,'  differing  in  some  degree 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ordinary  under- 
writer, inasmuch  as  a  club  grants  an  indemnification 
for  the  loss  for  which  the  insured  may  at  law  be 
held  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  ship  to 
another.  As  such  a  '  collision '  guarantee  is  now 
frequently  made  a  stipulation  in  an  ordinary  policy, 
this  distinction  is,  however,  gradually  di«ap|>earing. 

Marine  insurance  differs  from  an  ordinary  fire 
insurance,  in  respect  that  in  case  of  partial  loss  the 
underwriter  pays  only  such  a  proportion  of  the  sum 
insured  as  the  "damage  sustained  bears  to  its  whole 
value  at  the  time  of  insurance.  See  Average.  In 
adjusting  a  partial  loss,  it  is  usual  to  deduct  one- 
third  of  the  nominal  value,  for  new  materials  fur- 
nished to  replace  the  older  destroyed,  and  labour. 


Policies  are  of  two  kinds, '  valued' — where  the  insur- 
ance is  based  on  a  specific  bill  of  lading — and  'open,' 
where,  in  case  of  loss,  the  value  of  a  ship  with  her 
stores  is  estimated  as  at  the  date  of  sailing,  her 
freight  at  the  amount  she  would  have  earned  had 
the  voyage  terminated  favourably,  and  her  cargo  at 
its  invoice  price,  adding  premium  and  all  charges. 
The  insurance  is  binding  although  the  ship  may 
have  lieen  lost  when  the  jiolicy  was  executed,  but 
any  warrauty,  if  not  true,  is  held  to  vitiate  the  insur- 
ance, even  although  the  misstatement  is  not  material 
to  the  risk.  A  stamp-duty  is  levied  upon  all  marine 
insurance  policies,  although  well-grounded  objec- 
tions arc  urged  against  it  A  tax  on  prudence,  it  is 
unfairly  mule  to  increase  with  the  risk.  In  the 
coasting  traffic,  it  presses  unequally  on  the  carriage 
by  sea  in  competition  with  the  land  traffic  on  which 
no  such  burden  is  imposed,  and  in  other  business  it 
offers  an  inducement  to  employ  the  foreign  in  pre- 
ference to  the  British  underwriter.  In  fixing  the 
amount  of  stamp-duty,  the  choice  lies  with  the 
insured  of  doiug  so  with  reference  to  tho  term  of 
insurance  (not  exceeding  one  year),  or  to  the  rate  of 
premium  per  singlo  voyage,  by  the  following  table : 


For  any  term  not  exceeding  Six  Months,     *  S  per  £i«. 
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The  revenue  of  the  government  from  this  source 
was  for  the  year  ending  March  1861,  £328,735,  but 
although  this  was  a  slight  advance  on  the  amount 
of  previous  years,  it  has  been  shewn,  from  returns 
obtained  by  Mr  Leone  Levi,  that  the  proportion  of 
vessels  insured  to  tho  numtier  of  wrecks  has  over 
the  same  ]>eriod  been  gradually  diminishing,  a 
diminution  in  the  ratio  of  insurances  which  Mr 
Levi  attributes  to  the  pressure  of  the  duty. 

Inbi-rance,  ix  Law.— The  law  on  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  substantially  the  same  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Fire  Innurancc— The  contract  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  proposals,  in  which  case  the  proposals  and 
policy  of  insurance  must  be  read  together,  if  the 
policy  refers  to  these  proposals.    In  order  to  insure 
proj»crty,  the  insurer  must  have  sonic  interest 
in  tho  property  insured,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  an  inducement  to  commit  arson.    But  he  need 
not  be  owner;  it  is  enough  that  he  be  account- 
j  able  for  the  goods,  or  hold  a  lien  ou  them,  as  a 
,  carrier,  wharfinger,  or  bailee.    Thus,  mail v  carriers 
keep  up  a  floating  policy  to  cover  all  goods  which 
j  may  liappen  to  be  on  their  premises  within  a  given 
I  jienod.    In  all  these  cases,  the  words  of  the  jiolicy 
j  are  the  important  points  ;  and  good  faith  is  required 
in  giving  a  correct  description  of  the  goods  or 
1  premises,  for  every  statement  or  representation  ss 
to  anything  that  is  essential  is  taken  to  be  a  war- 
ranty.  The  premises  must  not  be  materially  altered 
during  the  risk,  otherwise  the  policy  will  be  void ; 
but  often  tho  policy  stipulates  uu  t  alterations  may 
be  made  on  giving  notice.    A  person  in  lodgings 
may  insure  bis  goods,  and  may  safely  call  the 
house  his  'dwelling-house'  for  that  purpose.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
insured  not  to  misrepresent  anything  material  and 
not  to  conceal  any  extraordinary  risk  which  the 
insurer  ought  to  know.    If  a  fire  happens,  either 
on  the  premises,  or  in  neighbouring  premises,  the 
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insurer  cannot  set  up  in  defence  that  it  was  canned 
by  the  negligence  of  the  insured  or  his  servant,  for 
these  are  generally  the  very  things  which  an  insur- 
ance is  intended  to  gnanl  against  When  a  fire 
happens,  it  is  generally  always  provided  by  the 
policy  that  notice  of  the  loss  is  to  be  sent  in,  and 
fall  particulars  of  the  damage  done,  and  the  alleged 
value,  for  it  is  only  the  actual  loss  which  is  insured 
against,  and  that  only  can  be  recovered.  Thus,  if  a 
person  insures  his  house  or  furniture  for  £000,  and 
damage  only  to  the  extent  of  £50  has  been  done  by 
fire,  he  can  only  recover  tho  £50,  for  otherwise  he 
would  be  better  off  than  he  was  ln-fore  the  fire,  and 
the  contract  is  one  merely  of  indemnity— L  e.,  it  does 
not  add  to  one's  wealth,  but  merely  secures  against 
loss.  It  is  often  provided  that  the  annual  payment 
of  the  premium  on  a  contract  of  insurance  may  be 
paid  within  15  days  after  the  first  or  previous  year 
has  expired,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment to  be  postjioned  so  long,  for  if  a  lire  happen 


life,  and  the  agent,  unconsciously  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  principal,  makes  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, this  will  bind  the  principal.  Where  the  person 
whose  life  is  insured  commits  suicide,  or  is  hanged, 
tho  policy  is  void,  unless,  in  the  case  of  suicide,  ho 
was  in  a  state  of  insanity  at  the  time.  The  policy, 
however,  frequently  has  an  express  provision  on  this 
subject,  the  terms  of  which  will  Ins  in  that  case  all* 
important,  and.  will  govern  the  liability.  In  case 
the  policy  provides,  as  it  often  does,  for  its  con- 
tinuance, if  iiayment  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  is  made  within  15  or  21  days,  it  is  dangerous 
to  run  the  risk  of  this  interval,  for  if  the  jtarty  dies 
during  the  15  days  before  the  premium  is  paid,  tho 

SK>licy  will  not  Ikj  set  up  by  his  executors  coming 
orward  to  pay  within  those  days.  Hut  the  policy 
sometimes  expressly  allows  of  this,  in  which  cat**  it 
will  be  competent  for  the  executors  to  make  the 
jwyment.  Life  assurances  are  often  assigned  in 
security  of  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  assignor  gencr- 


in  the  interval,  the  insurer  will  not  in  general  be  ally  covenants  to  pay  tho  premiums,  m>  as  to  keep 


liable.  Sometimes  the  same  proj>erty  is  insured  in 
several  offices,  but  in  that  case  the  insured  party 
can  nevertheless  only  recover  the  value  of  his  loss 
once  and  no  more.  He  can  sue  either  of  the  insurers, 
however,  for  the  amount,  if  each  policy  cover  the 
whole  valne,  and  the  party  who  l>ays  can  then 
recover  a  proportionate  part  from  the  other  co-in- 
surers, for  they  all  divide  the  loss  among  them. 
In  cases  where  carriers  and  others  take  out  a  float- 
ing policy  of  fire  insurance,  the  carrier  can  buc  for 
the  full  loss  of  the  goods,  though  far  exceeding  the 
extent  of  his  own  interest  in  them,  but  in  that  case 
the  owner  of  tho  goods  destroyed  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  balance  from  the  carrier,  even  though 
originally  he  never  gave  authority  to  the  carrier  to 
insure  them.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  if  a  person  is 
insured,  and  recovers  his  loss  fnun  the  insurer,  and 
then  sue3  a  thin!  party  for  the  wrong  w  hich  caused 
the  loss,  the  insurer  gets  the  benefit  of  what  may 
thui  Ik-  recovered,  in  diminution  of  his  own  Ions. 

Li/>  I  Imuran:'-  is  not  a  contract  of  indemnity,  like 
fire  insurance,  and  therefore  a  person  may  insure  his 
life  in  as  many  insurance  office!*  as  he  pleases,  and  his 
executors  will  recover  the  full  amount  insured  from 
each  of  the  insurers,  regardless  of  the  rest.  In  order, 
however,  to  insure  a  life,  the  insurer  must  either 
himself  be  'the  life'  or  must  have  a  jieciininry 
interest  in  the  life.    Thus,  a  creditor  is  entitled  to 


the  security  up ;  and  failing  payment  by  the  assignor, 
the  assignee  is  generally  authorised  to  pay  them 
himself,  and  recover  the  amount  from  the  assignor. 
Notice  of  an  assignment  of  a  life  |*>licy  shoidd 
always  U»  given  to  the  insurance  company,  so  as  to 
let  them  know  whom  they  are  to  pay. 

Maritime  Insurance  is  effected  cither  on  a  voyage 
from  one  port  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  voyage  policy,  or  it  is  from  one  given 
day  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  time 
policy.  When  the  value  of  the  property  insured 
is  expressed  in  the  jiolicy,  it  is  called  a  valued 
l>obcy,  ami  when  not  so  expressed  it  is  an  open 
policy.  In  general,  wagering  or  gaming  policies  are 
void  by  statute,  and  the  insurer  must  have  some 
interest  in  the  ship,  such  as  the  profits  of  tho 
voyage  or  the  freight.  The  insurance  of  seamen's 
wages,  however,  is  not  competent,  for  it  tends  to 
take  away  the  stimulus  of  exertion  from  the  crew. 
When  the  jnilicy  states  a  fixed  sum  as  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  expressly  provides  that  the  policy 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  interest,  the 
insurance  is  an  insurance  '  interest  or  no  interest,' 
and  void  by  the  statute.  When  the  jMilicy  is  a 
voyage  policy,  there  is  au  implied  warranty  by  the 
insurer  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  but  there  is  no  such  warranty 
in  a  time  policy.    As  is  the  case  in  tire  and  life 


insure  his  debtor's  life  ;  a  wife  may  insure  her !  policies,  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  material 
husband's,  because  he  is  bound  to  support  her  ;  or  j  circumstances  which  increase  the  risk  will  void  the 


the  husband  may  insure  the  wife's,  if  she  has  an 
annuity  or  property  settled  upon  her  for  life,  in 
which  ho  has  an  interest.  It  is  enough,  also,  that 
the  interest  of  the  insurer  exist  at  the  time  the  i>oliey 
is  entered  into,  and  hence,  though  the  interest  after- 
wards cease,  he  wdl  still  be  entitled  to  recover  tho 
amount,  if  the  policy  is  kept  up.  Thus,  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  satisfied,  may  still  recover  on  tho 
policy.  Iu  entering  into  contracts  of  life  insurance, 
scrupulous  good  faith  is  exacted  in  the  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  life  insured,  and  any  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  in  a  material  point  is  fatal  to  the 
insurer's  right  to  recover.  Some  companies  even  go 
the  length  of  inserting  in  their  policies  a  clause,  that 
if  any  misrepresentation  (i.  e.,  liowever  trifling)  be 
nW.e,  the  policy  will  be  void.  But  particular  care 
should  bo  taken  to  avoid  such  offices,  for  the  policies 
take  a  out  on  such  terms  will  generally  be  so  much 
waste  paper,  as  far  as  any  security  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  often  dangerous  for  the 
insurer  to  treat  lightly  any  misrepresentation,  for  in 
the  end  the  question,  whether  it  is  material  or  not, 
will  be  one  not  for  him  or  his  executors,  but  for  a 
jury,  in  case  an  action  is  brought.   When  the  policy 


}<olicy.  But  everything  done  in  the  usual  course 
of  navigation  and  trade  is  presumed  to  have  been 
foreseen,  and  in  contemplation  of  l>oth  jartics.  The 
policy  is  understood  to  cover  the  risk,  not  only 
of  the  perils  of  the  sea,  projterly  so  called,  but  of 
ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
mariners.  But  the  loss  caused  by  mere  tear  and 
wear  is  not  covered  by  tho  policy  ;  the  cause  of  the 
loss  must  be  something  fortuitous  or  accidental. 
Every  policy  impliedly  assumes  that  the  vessel  will 
proceed,  straightway  to  her  place  of  destination, 
without  unnecessary  delay.  But  sometimes,  from 
unforeseen  causes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
master  to  deviate,  in  which  case,  and  in  which  only, 
the  policy  will  remain  good,  strict  proof,  however, 
being  always  given  of  this  imperious  necessity. 
When  the  ship  has  been  so  injured  or  deterior- 
ated as  to  render  it  hopeless  to  restore  it,  and  the 
repairs  will  cost  more  than  tho  ship  is  worth,  tho 
assured  may  abandon  the  ship,  and  claim  for  a  total 
loss.   See  Avkkaor. 

INTA  GLIO  (Ital.  'cutting  in'),  a  term  in  art, 
the  opjtfttsite  of  relief  (see  Alto-rilikvo),  means  tho 
representation  of  a  subject  by  hollowing  it  out  in 


is  effected  through  an  agent  on  the  principal  •  j  a  gem,  or  other  substance ;  so  that  an  impression 
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taken  from  the  engraving  presents  the 
of  a  bas-relief. 

I'NTEGRAL  CALCULUS.    See  CAi>cxLca 

INTEGRA  TION.    See  Caxculcs. 

I'NTELLECT,  tLe  name  for  the  thinking  portion 
of  our  mental  constitution.  Miml  contains  three 
elementary  constituents — Emotion  or  Feeling,  Voli- 
tion or  the  Will,  and-  Intelligence  or  Thought. 
See  Emotion.  Will.  The  intellectual  powers  are 
explained  in  part  by  their  contrast  with  feeling  and 
will.  When  we  enjoy  pleasure  or  suffer  pain,  we 
are  said  to  feel ;  when  we  act  to  procure  the  one  or 
avoid  the  other,  we  put  forth  voluntary  energy; 
when  we  remember,  compare,  reason,  our  intelligence 
is  exerted. 

The  jMtwers  of  the  intellect  have  been  variously 
classified.  Among  the  commonly  recognised  desig- 
nations for  them,  we  may  mention  Memory,  Reason, 
and  Imagination,  which  imply  three  very  distinct 
application*  of  our  mental  forces.  Reid  classified 
them  as  follows :  Perception  by  the  Sensea,  Memory, 
Conception,  Abstraction,  Judgment,  Reasoning. 
Stewart  added  Consciousness,  to  denote  the  power 
of  recognising  our  mental  states,  as  Sensation  and 
Perception  make  us  cognizant  of  the  outer  world ; 
likewise  Attention  (a  purely  voluntary  function, 
although  exerted  in  the  domain  of  intelligence), 
Imagination,  and  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

It  mi^ht  be  easily  shewn  that  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion as  the  above  there  is  no  fundamental  distinctness 
of  function,  although  there  may  be  some  differences 
in  the  direction  given  to  the  powers.  There  is  not 
a  faculty  of  Memory  which  is  all  memory,  and 
nothing  but  memory.  Reason  and  Imagination 
eq  tally  involve  processes  of  recollection.  And  with 
regard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas,  it  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr  Samuel  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Human 
Hind)  that  if  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
explanation  of  the  intellect,  it  must  8U|>ersede  the 
other  faculties  entirely ;  in  short,  we  must  proceed 
either  by  faculties  (as  Memory,  Reason,  4c.)  or  by 
Association,  but  not  by  both. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  human  intellect,  we  must  make  a  deeper 
analysis  than  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  designa- 
tions. We  find  at  least  three  facts,  or  pro|>erties, 
which  appear  iu  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  l»e  fundamental  and  distinct,  no  one  in  any  degree 
implving  the  rest,  while  taken  together  they  are 
considered  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  operations  of 
Intelligence,  strictly  so  called. 

1.  Discrimination,  or  the  consciousness  of  Differ- 
ence. When  we  are  affected  by  the  difference  of 
two  tastes  or  odours,  or  sounds  or  colours — this  is 
neither  mere  feeling  nor  volition,  but  an  intelligent 
act,  the  foundation  of  all  other  exercises  of  our 
intelligence.  We  must  recognise  the  impressions 
on  our  senses  as  differing,  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  the  impression  of  anything ;  and  the  greater 
our  powers  of  discrimination  in  any  department,  as 
colour,  for  example,  the  more  intellectual  are  we 
in  that  special  region.  We  could  have  no  memory 
if  we  diil  not  first  recognise  distinctness  of  character 
in  the  objects  that  act  on  the  senses,  and  in  the 
feelings  that  we  experience.  In  some  of  the  senses, 
discrimination  is  more  delicate  than  in  others ;  thus. 
Sight  and  Hearing  give  us  a  greater  variety  of 
impressions  than  Taste  or  Smell,  and  are  therefore 
to  that  extent  more  intellectual  in  their  nature.  In 
the  course  of  our  education,  we  learn  to  discriminate  ( 
many  things  that  we  confounded  at  first  Every; 
craft  involves  acquired  powers  of  discrimination  as  < 
well  as  habits  of  manipulation.  A  man  is  in  one 
respect  clever  or  stupid,  according  as  his  perceptions 
of  difference  in  a  given  walk  are  delicate  or  blunt  \ 


2.  The  next  great  intellectual  property  is  RcTEX- 
n v  k>'  EMS,  or  the  property  whereby  impression*  ones 
made  persist  after  the  fact  and  can  be  afterwards 
recovered  without  the  original  cause,  and  by  mental 
forces  alone.  When  the  ear  is  struck  by  a  sonorous 
wave,  we  have  a  sensation  of  sound,  and  the  mental 
excitement  does  not  die  away  because  the 
ceases ;  there  is  a  certain  continuing  effect, 
ally,  although  not  always,  much  feebler  than  the 
actual  sensation.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  After  the 
sensation  has  completely  vanished,  and  been  overlaid 
by  many  other  states  of  mind,  it  is  possible  to  evoke 
the  idea  of  it  by  inward  or  mental  links,  shewing 
that  some  abiding  trace  had  been  left  in  the  mental 
system.  The  means  of  operating  this  revival  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  forces  of  Association.  See 
Association  of  Ideas. 

3.  The  last  great  fundamental  fact  of  intellect  is 
Agreement  or  Slmilakity.  Sec  A*>ociatios  or 
Ideas. 

It  is  believed  that  these  three  properties,  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  two  powers  of  the  mind 
(Feeling  and  Volition  or  Will),  are  adequate  to 
explain  all  the  recognised  intellectual  faculties 
or  processes — Memory,  Reason.  Imagination,  4c 
Memory  is  almost  a  pure  case  of  RcUnti  vcuess,  or 
Contiguity,  aided  occasionally  by  Similarity.  Per- 
ception by  the  senses  is  only  another  name  for 
Discrimination,  the  Iwisin  of  all  characteristic  mental 
appreciation  of  matter  or  mind.  Judgment  is  cither 
Discrimination  or  Similarity,  according  as  it  discovers 
difference  or  agreement  in  the  things  judged  of. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  departing  from  the  common 
classifications  of  the  intellect,  adopted  the  following 
division  into  six  faculties  or  powers.  1.  The  Pre- 
tentative  Faculty,  by  which  he  meant  the  power  of 
recognising  the  various  as|iects  of  the  w  orld  without 
and  the  mind  within,  called  in  the  one  case  External 
Perception ;  in  the  other,  .'Self-consciousness,  and 
sometimes  Reflection,  il  The  Con*rrvalive  Faculty, 
or  Memory  proper,  meaning  the  power  of  storing  up 
impressions,  to  be  aftcrw  arus  reproduced  as  occasion 
requires.  X  The  Re}»o<  I  active  Faculty,  or  the  i 
of  calling  the  dormant  impressions  up  into  cons 
ncss  again.  These  means  are,  as  stated  above,  the 
Associating  principles.  4.  The  Representative  Faculty, 
for  which  Imagination  is  another  name,  which  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  vividness  of  the  impressions 
or  ideas  thus  reproduced.  5.  The  Elatjoratirr  Faculty, 
or  the  power  of  Comparison,  by  which  Classification 
Generalisation,  Abstraction,  and  Reasoning  are  per- 
formed. This,  in  fact  is  one  (not  the  only)  application 
of  the  general  power  of  Similarity.  Lastly,  6.  The 
Jlryulatire  Faculty,  or  the  cognition  pf  the  d  priori 
or  supfxwed  instinctive  notions  of  the  intellect  as 
Space,  Time,  Causation,  Necessary  Truths,  4c,  This 
corresponds  to  what  in  German  philosophy  is  called 
the  'Reason,'  as  contrasted  with  'Understanding' 
which  deals  with  ex]<erivnced  or  contingent  truth. 

On  examining  the  above  distribution,  it  will  appear 
that  while  the  first  faculty,  the  Preventative,  coin- 
cides with  the  primary  fact  of  Discrimination,  the 
three  sul>sequent  Conservation,  Reproduction.  Re- 
presentation, are  merely  modes  or  distinct  aspects 
of  Reteutivcncss.  All  the  three  must  concur  iu  every 
case  of  the  effective  retention  or  recollection  of  any- 
thing The  last  power,  the  Regulative,  is  of  course 
disputed  by  the  opposite  school,  who  refuse  to  nvr-g- 
nise  a  primary  or  distinct  faculty  as  giving  birth  to 
the  ideas  in  question.    See  Consciousness,  Cacsk. 


INTEMPERANCE.   See  Intoxication. 

INTENDANT,  or  INTENDANT  MILITAIRE. 
an  officer  in  the  French  army  charged  with  the 
organisation  and  direction  of  all  the  civil  services 
attending  a  force  in  the  field.   The  officers  acting 
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under  his  orders  are  those  in  charge  of  all  the  finance  f  I'NTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure  or 
services,  the  provisions,  stores,  hospitals,  artillery  penalty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  consisting 
train,  and  transport  departments,  liesides  the  inter-  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain 
prcters,  guides,  and  such  like  temporary  services,  sacraments,  of  the  celebration  of  public  worship. 
The  inttndatti-enchrf  of  an  army  is  the  represcnta-  and  of  the  solemn  burial-service.  Interdicts  are  of 
tive  of  the  Minister  of  War;  and,  short  of  superseding  three  kinds — local,  which  affect  a  particular  place, 
the  general's  orders,  can  exercise,  in  case  of  need,  all  ami  thus  comprehend  all,  without  distinction,  who 
the  functions  of  that  high  officer  of  state.  The  reside  therein  ;  permmal,  which  only  affect  a  jiersou 
intendance  is  divided  into  intendants,  ranking  with  ,  or  persons,  and  which  reach  this  person  or  person*, 
general  officers,  sub-intcndants  with  colonels,  and  and  these  alone,  no  matter  where  found  ;  and  mired, 
istant  intendanta  with  majors ;  besides  cadets,  which  affect  both  a  place  and  its  inhabitants,  so 


who  receive  no  pay,  and  constitute  a  probationary  that  the  latter  would*  be  bound  by  the  interdict 

grade.  even  outside  of  its  purely  local  limits.  The  principle 

During  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  necessity  of  on  which  this  ecclesiastical  penalty  is  founded  may 

Buch  a  department  in  the  British  service  was  keenly  be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of  public  penance, 

felt,  when  the  independent  action  of  different  sec-  by  which  penitent*  were  for  a  time  debarred  from 

tions  of  the  civil  administration—  as  good  jndivi-  ,  the  sacraments,  and  from  the  privilege  of  presence 

dually  as  the  French— often  left  the  army  in  the  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  ;  but  it  was  only 

utmost  distress  for  supplies  which  were  really  close  in  the  medieval  period  that,  owing  to  circumstances 

at  hand.    But  the  jealousy  of  the  separate  services  elsewhere   explained  (see    ExcoMMrNlOATlox),  it 


tended,  with  other  reasons  among  which  was  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  such  a  functionary  during 
peace  — to  defeat  any  definite  actiou  in  the  matter. 
The  Chief  of  the  Staff  holds  the  office  in  the  British 
army  which  has  most  analogy  to  that  of  Intcndant; 
but  the  functions  of  the  two  are  far  from  identical. 

INTERCA'LARY  (Lat  intrrcnlari*,  for  inser- 
tion), an  epithet  applitid  to  those  months  or  days 
which  were  occasion  ally  inserted  in  the  calendar, 
to  make  it  correspond "  with  the  solar  year.  See 
Calendar. 

INTERCE  SSION,  Doctrine  or.    Scripture,  in 


came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  church  censure  in  the 
then  frequent  conflicts  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power.  It  was  designed  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including 
all  alike  in  the  penalty  with  which  it  was  visited. 
The  most  remarkable  interdicts  are  those  laid  upon 
Scotland  in  11S0  by  Alexander  III.  ;  on  Poland  by 
Gregory  VII.,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Stanislaus 
at  the  altar;  by  Innocent  III.  on  France,  under 
1'hilippe  Auguste,  in  1200 ;  and  on  England  under 
John  in  121)0.  The  description  of  England  under 
the  last-named  interdict,  as  detailed  by  some  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers,  presents  a  strangely 
many  places,  represent*  Christ,  after  having' finished  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
his  redemptive,  work  on  earth,  and  ascended  into  which  it  is  difficult  with  our  modern  ideas  fully  to 
his  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  ever  pleading   realise  or  to  understand.     It  would  1m-  a  great 


with  God  on  In-half  of  those  whom  he  has  redeemed 
by  the  shedrling  of  his  blood  (Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb. 
vii.  25;  Uohn,  ii.  1).  Theologians  say,  however, 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God  needs  to  lie 
interceded  with,  as  if  he  were  still  reluctant  to 
forgive  men,  or  that  Christ's  intercession  makes  him 
mercifid  than  In-fore.    They  tell  us,  that  since 


mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  an  interdict,  the  js>ople  were  entirely 
destitute  of  spiritual  assistance.  The  interdict 
mainly  regarded  the  mJr-mnitiea  of  public  worship ; 
it  was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  continua- 
tion, and  the  Eucharist  iu  all  cases  of  urgency ; 
to  confess  and  absolve  all  who  were  not  person- 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  ally  the  guilty  participators  in  the  crime  which 
Testament,  as  well  as  from  a  multitude  of  special  the  interdict  was  meant  to  punish  ;  to  celebrate 
passages,  that  the  penal  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  marriage,  but  without  the  solemnities  ;  and  to 
Calvary  reconciled  God  to  man,  we  must  regard  confer  orders  iu  eases  of  necessity.  And  under  the 
the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  rather  as  serving  l«q>es  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and 
to  illustrate  the  eternal  holiness  of  God  ami  the  Boniface  III.,  still  further  mitigations  of  its  rigour 
changeless  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  intended  to  were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  of 
keep  continually  in  view  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  the  interdict  and  restoration  of  public  worship 
on  which  it  is  founded.  The  doctrine  of  the  on  certain  great  festivals,  especially  Christmas, 
intercession  of  Christ  is  held  Ix.th  by  Protestants  Easter,  Pentecost,  Assumption,  and  All  Souls.  The 
and  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  the  latter,  in  addition,  council  of  Basel  enacted  very  stringent  rules  as 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the  to  the  use  of  this  penalty,  and  in  later  times  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  who,  however,  do  not  directly  general  interdict  has  been  entirely  disused,  although 
intercede  for  men  with  God,  but  with  the  Saviour, 
the  sinless  One,  who  alone  has  the  ear  of  the  King 
of  the  universe, 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  Classic  Architec- 
ture, the  distance  between  the  columns  of  a  build- 
ing, measured  at  the  )>ottom  of  the  shaft.  The 


occasionally,  in  very  special  circumstances,  and  to 
mark  the  horror  of  the  church  for  some  enormous 
crime,  instances  are  still  recorded  in  which  a  par- 
ticular place  or  church  has  been  visited  with  the 
jienalty  of  a  local  interdict. 

INTERDICT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  an  order  issued 

intercolumniation  varies  in  different  examples,  but  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  stop  or  prohibit  a  person 

the  most  favourite  distance  for  the  columns  to  l>e  from  doing  an  illegal  or  wrongful  act.  It  is  obtained 

placed  apart  is  2  J  diameters  of  the  column,  which  on  presenting  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  to 

by  Vitruvius  is  called  EuMyle.    The  ceutral  inter-  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.   The  party  applying 

columniation  of  a  colonnade  is  frequently  made  for  it  must  have  both  title  and  interest— that  is,  he 

wider  than  the  others  when  required  for  access  must  be  more  than  a  mere  stranger.    The  principles 

to  a  gate  or  door.     In  Doric  architecture,  the  on  which  it  is  granted  in  Scotland  are  substantially 

intercolumniation  is  decided  by  the  spacing  of  the  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  parallel  Writ 


triglyphs,  the  columns  Wing  usually  placed  under 
the  centre  of  every  other  triglyph. 

INTERCO'MMUNING,  Lkttkrs  or,  was  an 
ancient  writ  issued  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
warning  persons  not  to  harbour  rebels. 


of  Injunction  (q.  v.)  is  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England. 

INTERDI  CTION  is  a  process  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  by  which  persons  of  imbecile  minds 
may  either  restrain  themselves,  if  conscious  of  their 
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i- then  called  voluntary  interdiction— or 
may  be  restrained  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  invi- 
turn,  then  called  judicial  interdiction.  The  effect 
of  both  is  to  appoint  trustees  or  intcrdict/ors, 
whose  consent  is  necessary  to  all  deeds  whereby 
the  imbecile's  heritable  estate  is  alienated.  See 
Imbecility. 

INTERE'SSE  TERMINI,  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  English  law  to  denote  the  kind  of  interest 
which  a  lessee  takes  in  land  when  the  lease  is 
executed.  It  amounts  to  a  right  of  entry  on  the 
land*,  which  is  assignable. 

INTEREST,  the  payment  due  by  the  borrower 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  lender  for  its  use.  The 
interest  of  £100  for  one  year  is  called  the  rate  /wr 
mrt. ;  the  money  lent,  the  principal ;  and  the  sum 
of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  the  amount.  The 
current  or  market  rate  of  interest  fluctuates 
widely,  by  reason,  not,  as  is  often  Btipposed,  of 
the  extent  of  the  supply  of  money,  but  of  the 
variable  rates  of  profit,  as  in  Holland,  where  it 
has  always  lieen  comparatively  low,  and  in  our  own 
time  in  Australia  and  California,  where  mercantile 
profits  being  in  excess,  the  rate  of  interest  ia  rela- 
tively hi  ah. 

A  strong  prejudice  against  exacting  interest  existed 
in  early  times,  arising  from  a  mistaken  view  of  some 
enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  *  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  there  was  a  prohibitory  act 
passed  for  the  alleged  reason  that  '  the  charging 
of  interest  was  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable, 
and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.'  Calvin,  the 
famous  reformer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  the 
error  and  imjwdicy  of  this  view,  although  a  aeriei 
of  enactments,  known  as  the  Usury  Laws,  to  some 
extent  perpetuated  it,  by  an  attempted  restriction 
of  the  maximum  rate  to  be  |Kiid.  In  England,  this 
rate  was  fixed  by  act  21  James  I.  at  8  per  cent. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  reduced  to  6 
per  cent. ;  and  by  the  act  12  Anne,  c.  Hi,  to  5  |>er 
cent,  at  which  rate  it  stood  till  1839,  when  the  law 
was  regaled.  In  Scotland,  anv  charge  for  interest 
was  prohibited  l>cforc  the  Reformation.  In  1587, 
the  rate  was  fixed  by  law  at  10  per  cent, ;  in  1633, 
at  8  ]>er  cent;  in  1661.  at  6  ]>er  cent.  ;  and  by 
the  act  of  Anne,  as  above  noted,  at  5  ]>er  cent. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  operation  of  such 
laws  tended  only  to  raise  the  real  rate  of  interest, 
by  driving  men  in  distress  to  adopt  extravagant 
methods  of  raising  money — the  bonuses  thus  paid 
being  really  and  in  effect  an  addition  to  the  nominal 
interest 

Interest  is  computed  on  cither  of  two  principles  : 

1.  Simple  interest,  where,  should  the  interest  not 
be  paid  as  due,  no  interest  is  charged  upon  the 
arrears.  Although  this  mode  of  reckoning  has  little 
to  recommend  it  in  reason,  it  is  adopted  in  many 
transactions,  and  receives  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
The  computation  of  simple  interest  is  easy,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  calculate  the  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  period  in  years  and 
fractions  of  a  year,  the  result  divided  by  100,  giving 
the  sum  required.  Thus,  wanted  the  interest  of 
£3;>li,  6«.  Stl.  for  34  years  at  4  per  cent. 

356J  X  34  X  4  -r  100  =  £49,  17*.  ft*. 

2.  Compound  interest  ia  the  charge  made  where— 
the  interest  not  being  paid  when  due— it  is  added 
to  the  principal,  forming  the  amount  upon  which 
the  subsequent  year's  interest  is  computed.  The 
rules  for  most  readily  making  computations  by  com- 
pound interest  can  only  be  effectively  expressed 

•  See  Exodus,  xxiL  25 ;  Leviticus,  xxv.  39 ;  Deuter- 
onomy, xxiv.  19 :  the  application  being  to  money  lent 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  not  advanced  to  the 

,it 


algebraically,  and,  using  the  syinUds  in 
Discount,  we  annex   a  few  of   the  elementary 
formubc 

1.  Since  £1,  increased  by  its  interest  r,  at  the  end 
of  one  year  becomes  1  4-  r,  this  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  becomes  (1  +  r)  ,  and  generally 
at  the  end  of  the  n1*  year  (1  +  r)".  Example:  To 
find  the  amount  of  £1,  improved  at  5  j«  r  cent  fur 
six  years,  r,  the  interest  for  £1,  is  •05,  and  n  —  6; 
therefore  (IUj)*  =  134,  or  £1,  6*.  9±d.  2.  Since 
£1  becomes  in  one  year  1  4-  r,  it  is  found  by  ordi- 
nary proportion  that  the  fraction  of  £l  which  will 

amount  to  £1  in  a  year  is  (I  +  r)~l  (i.  c, 

=  v ;  and  reasoning  as  alwve,  the  sum  which  will 
amount  to  £1  n  years  hence  is  (1  +  r)~*  -  r".  3 
The  amount  of  £1  in  n  years  being  (1  +  r)H,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  excess  of  this  sum  over  the  original 
£1  invested,  or  (1  +  r)"  -  1,  is  the  amouut  of  an 
annual  increment  or  '  annuity '  of  £r  for  the  jteriod, 
and  from  this,  by  proportion,  is  deduced  the  for- 
mula for  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  the 
same  time,  being 

l-  0  +  r)--l. 

4.  Reasoning  as  in  (3),  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  certain  of  £l  for  n  years,  or  the  sum  which, 
improved  at  interest,  will  meet  the  annuity  is 

!ri__!-i  =  — 

r  L       (1  +  r)-J  r 

Tables  for  the  four  classes  of  values  above  described, 
based  on  various  rates  of  interest,  are  given  in 
most  works  on  annuities.  Those  by  Mr  Ranee 
are  computed  for  each  quarter  per  cent  from  }  to 
10  per  cent  It  may  be  useful  to  note  two  results 
that  can  be  easily  deduced  from  a  table  of  the 
present  values  of  annuities  (4).  1.  The  annuity 
which  £1  will  purchase  for  any  numlx-r  of  years  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  corresponding  value  in  such 
a  table.  Example:  A  |H>rsou  borrows  £100,  to  be 
repaid  by  annuity  in  15  years,  with  interest  at  5 
per  cent ;  require'd  the  annuity?  The  prvs«*nt  value 
of  an  annuity  of  £1  jht  annum  for  that  perir>d.  at 
the  rate  stated,  is  £  10'38,  and  100  X  10  38  '  = 
90342  -  £9,  12s.  SJrf.  2.  To  find  the  annuity 
which  in  a  given  jicriod  will  amount  to  £1  — sub- 
tract from  the  annuity  that  £1  will  purchase, 
ascertained  as  alvove,  r,  the  interest  of  £1  for  a  year. 
Example  :  The  annuity  which,  paid  for  15  years, 
will  amount  to  £1,  taking  interest  at  5  per  cent,  is— 

Value  of  annuity  which  £1  will  pur-  f  fjumuo 
chase  as  last  found,     .       .       .  \  *W»'H- 

Subtract  r,  at  5  jier  cent,  .       .       .  -050000 

Annuity  required,     .       .  £-046342 
Or  £4,  12*.  8pA  will  amount  in  15  years  to  £100. 

Interkst,  ix  Law.  —In  England  and  Ireland, 
when  a  debt  has  l>eon  for  some  time  due,  there 
is  no  obligation  imposed  on  the  debtor  l>y  the 
common  law  to  pay  any  interest  whatever,  though 
the  sum  has  l>een  fixed  and  often  demanded.  The 
creditor  can  always  sne  for  his  debt,  which  is  his 
proper  remedy,  but  he  derives  no  benefit  fmm 
giving  time  to  his  debtor.  Therefore,  if  interest  ia 
to  lw  paid,  this  must  be,  as  a  general  ndc,  by 
virtue  of  express  agreement  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  been  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Thus,  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  it  has  always 
been  usual,  when  an  action  has  lieen  brought  to 
recover  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pro- 
missory-note, for  the  jury  to  add  interest  from  the 
time  it  was  due  ;  but  even  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
course -it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  jury, 
and  was  generally  withheld  when  there  was  delay 
in  bringing  the  action.   Auother  exception  existed 
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in  the  case  of  money  flue  ii|>on  an  award  by  an 
arbitrator,  in  which  case  interest  is  due  from  the 
day  wheu  the  award  was  made.  A  third  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  a  bond  f<»r  money,  in  which  case 
interest  was  added  from  the  day  it  out;ht  to  have 
been  paid.  And  lastly,  if  a  surety  had  to  pay 
money  for  hia  princijwu,  he  could  recover  it  back 
with  interest  In  all  other  cases,  if  there  was 
no  express  agreement  about  interest,  none  could 
be  claimed.  If,  however,  there  was  a  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties,  or  a  usage  affecting  a 
particular  trade  to  give  interest,  then,  without 
express  agreement,  this  was  understood.  A  recent 
statute  ^. me  what  amended  the  above  defect  of  the 
common  law.  for  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  a.  28, 
a  jury  may  now  add  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  on 
all  debts  or  sums  certain,  which  am  made  jayable 
under  some  written  instrument  at  a  certain  time ; 
and  even  if  not  due  under  a  written  instrument 
then  if  a  written  demand  has  l>een  made,  expressly 
giving  notice  that  interest  will  be  charged  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  demand,  if  not  paid  then, 
interest  will  also  l>e  due.  But  even  in  these  last 
cases,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  jury  to  give  the 
interest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  claimable  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  regards  com|tound  interest, 
it  is  d  fortiori  not  claimable  in  any  case,  except 
where  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for,  or  where 
there  is  in  some  jwirticnlar  trade  a  definite  custom 
to  pay  interest,  and  such  custom  must  always  be 
proved. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  alw.iyB  lieeu  in  the  habit  of  charging 
trustees  who  have  misapplied  funds  with  5  |>er 
cent,  iutcrest  on  the  amount,  nud  also  comjwund 
interest ;  but  in  simple  cases  of  retaining  moneys 
in  hand  without  investing  them,  they  have  lx-en 
charged  4  |k.t  cent  Formerly,  it  was  prohibited  by 
statute  in  England  to  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  real  estate  at  a  higher  rate  than  5  j>er  cent. ; 
hut  these  statutes  have  been  abolished,  and  uow 
any  person  may  lx>rrow  or  lend  at  whatever  rate 
of  interest  he  can  agree  with  the  other  jarty. 
Pawnbrokers  are  allowed  to  charge  interest  not 
exceeding  a  lixed  sum.    Sec  Pawnukokkim. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  has  always  been  much  more 
liberal  in  allowing  interest  to  l«e  claimed  on  out- 
standing debts,  for  there  the  converse  principle  was 
acted  on,  that  on  nearly  all  debts  whatever,  interest 
was  claimable  either  by  statute  or  by  common  law. 
Thns,  interest  is  due  on  bills  of  exchange,  on  the 
amount  contained  in  a  horning  or  charge  to  pay,  on 
sums  paid  by  cautioners,  on  the  price  of  hunts  sold, 
on  money  advanced  at  request,  on  the  price  of 
goods  sold,  if  the  usual  time  of  credit  has  expired, 
and  generally  on  all  debts  which  there  has  been 
delay  in  paying. 

INTERFE  RENCE,  a  term  employed  to  express 
the  effect  which  rays  of  light,  after  being  bent  or 
diffracted,  produce  on  each  other.  If  the  rays  meet 
after  diffraction,  their  light,  when  allowed  to  fall  on 
a  surface,  will  be  divided  into  bars  or  stritics,  alter- 
nately light  and  dark,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article 
Diffraction"  (q.  v.).  This  phenomenon  has  been 
made  the  touchstone  of  the  two  rival  theories  of 
light,  the  undulatory  ami  the  fmt'stion.  According 
to  the  former,  it  is  thus  explained  :  if  two  luminous 
waves  simultaneously  imitol  a  molecule  of  ether,  its 
motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  original  impulses ; 
and  if  the  two  motions  (as  in  the  case  of  diffraction) 
be  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  will 
be  nearly  their  sum ;  if  opposite,  their  difference. 
Thus,  when  a  particle  haa  liegun  to  undulate  from 
the  action  of  a  luminous  wave,  and  if,  while  in 
motiou,  another  wave  impinge  upon  it,  the  result 
will  be  increase  of  light,  il  the  motion  of  the  second 


wave  conspire  with  that  of  the  first ;  but  a  decrease, 
if  they  opjtose  each  other;  and  total  darkness,  if, 
while  omtosiug,  they  are  equal  in  velocity.  Let  d 
be  the  distance  corresjwnding  tf»  a  complete  period 
of  vibration  ;  then,  if  the  second  wave  impinge  upon 
the  molecule  after  it  has  accomplished  one  or  more 
whole  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  distances  d, 
2il,  kc,  and  has  returned  to  its  original  josition, 
the  two  waves  will  evidently  conspire  together,  and 
produce  more  violent  motion  ;  but  if  it  impinge  on 
the  molecule,  when  the  latter  has  only  accomplished 
half  a  vibration,  corresponding  to  distances  4<A  i'A 
tec,  then  the  wave  will  oppose  the  jKirticle's  return 
to  its  original  ]>osition  ;  thus  producing  diminution 
of  motion,  or,  if  equal,  rest.  In  the  former  case,  tho 
intensity  of  light  is  increased  ;  in  the  latter,  dimin- 
ished ;  and  if  the  undulations  are  of  equal  velocity, 
the  light  is  doubled  in  the  lirst  case,  and  destroyed 
in  the  second.  The  emission  theory  totally  fails  to 
explain  interference.  In  light  of  different  colours, 
the  value  of  d  differs  for  each  colour,  being  least  for 
violet,  and  greatest  for  red  light.  The  principle  of 
interference  accounts  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  the  colours  of  thin  platea,  the  fringes  that 
accompany  shadows,  &c  ;  and  its  explanation  forma 
the  most  decisive  reason  yet  known  for  adopting 
the  unduUitory  in  preference  to  the  cmUsion  theory 
of  light    See  Light. 

INTERJE'CTIONS  are  exclamations  expressive 
not  so  much  of  a  thought  as  of  an  emotion — as, 
ah!  alas !  hurrah  !  |>ooh !  They  are,  therefore,  hardly 
j»arts  of  speech,  and  never  form  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. They  are,  in  fact,  more  akin  to  the  sounds 
emitted  by  "the  lower  animals,  than  to  articulate 
language. 

I'NTERIM,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
the  name  given  to  certain  edicts  of  the  German 
emperor  for  the  regulation  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters  'in  the  meantime'  (Lit  interim),  till 
they  could  be  decided  by  a  general  council.  The 
first  is  the  Jtatutton  Interim,  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed  during  the 
diet  of  Eatishon  (Regensburg)  in  1541,  of  which 
Eck,  l*flug,  and  Gropper  were  tho  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  the  Protes- 
tant members.  On  the  greater  number  of  doctrinal 
points,  the  commission  found  it  possible  to  agree  on 
terms  w  hich  might  l*e  deemed  consistent  with  tho 
views  of  both  parties  ;  but  as  to  the  sacraments 
and  the  power  of  the  church,  the  differences  were 
irreconcilable.  By  the  Protestants  in  general,  the 
whole  movement  was  looked  on  as  a  scheme  to 
entrap  them  into  a  formal  return  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  At  the  next  diet,  at  Augsburg  in  1548,  ft 
new  interim  was  by  the  emperor's  command  pre- 
pared by  Pflug,  Heidi  tig  (Sidonins),  and  Agricola. 
It  is  called  the  A  mjtlntrg  Interim.  I  n  it  the  use  of  the 
cup  by  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  some 
other  minor  things,  were  conceded  to  the  Protestants ; 
but  it  met  with  very  general  opposition,  particu- 
larly in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  was  revoked 
in  1552.  By  the  exertions  of  tho  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  a  third  interim,  the  L?ip#ic  Interim, 
was  adopted  at  the  diet  of  Leipsic  on  22d  December 
1548,  which  guarded  the  Protestant  creed,  bit 
admitted  great  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monial, and  recognised  the  power  of  jvopea  and 
bishops,  when  not  abused.  But  the  offence  given  to 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  by  this  interim,  which 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Major  mipiwrted,  led 
to  division  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

INTERLA'KEN  ('  between  the  lakes'),  a  village 
of  Switzerland,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aare,  in  a  plain  between  Lakes  Tkun 
and  Brienz.  Along  the  H'ainut  Avenue  or  Highway, 
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between  the  lakes,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  j  that  the  country  affords.  Ten  miles  southward  ii 
line  of  hotels  or  pension*.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Staubbaeh  (the-  'sky-born  waterfall'),  with  its 
the  village  are  many  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  I  ]H-rpctual  iris ;  a  few  miles  further  south,  and  in 


View  of  Interlaken  and  Unterseen. 


full  view  from  the  village,  are  the  magnificent  Jung- 
frau  and  several  other  remarkable  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  visitors  arc  the  chief  source  of 
income  to  the  inhabitants,  who  number  from  1000 
to  2000. 

INTERLINEATIONS  in  a  deed  are  additions 
or  corrections  written  either  on  the  margin  or 
Ijctween  the  lines.  In  England,  interlineations  in  a 
deed  .if'*  nut  fatal.  pn>\  I'l'  d  hi.!;.'  it  is  proved  tint 
they  were  made  before  executing  the  deed.  It  is 
usual  to  put  the  parties1  initials  opposite  the  place 
where  the  interlineations  occur,  iu  proof  of  this,  or 
at  least  by  way  of  memorandum.  In  affidavits  and 
other  documents,  the  initials  should  also  be  put  at 
the  places  interlined.  In  Scotland,  if  the  interli- 
neation is  at  all  material,  it  ought  to  Ik-  signed  by 
the  parties,  and  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  testing 
clause,  otherwise  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  inter- 
lineations were  made  after  the  execution,  and  will 
vitiate  the  deed. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  a 
finding  or  judgment  of  a  judge  or  court  in  a  cause. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used. 

INTERLOCUTORY  JUDGMENT,  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  means  a  judgment 
which  is  not  final,  but  which  is  merely  a  step  in  the 
suit  or  action.  So  as  to  interlocutory  decrees  or 
orders. 

I'NTERLUDR,  in  Music,  is  a  short  melodious 
phrase  played  by  the  organist  (generally  extempore) 
between  the  verses  of  a  psalm -tune.  In  the  German 
Protestant  Church,  the  interlude  (or  zw'urhttupirl) 
is  generally  played  between  each  line  of  the  verse, 
to  give  the  congregation  time  to  breathe.  To 
accompany  the  chor&U  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with 
scientific  and  appropriate  interludes,  is  reckoned  in 
Germany  the  chief  test  of  a  good  organist. 

INTERMARRIAGE.  The  intermarriage  or 
intercourse  of  near  relatives  has  l>oen  universally 
believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon  the  offspring, 
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and  the  act  has  been  condemned  and  prohibited. 
The  physical  deformity  and  mental  debasement  of 
the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Marn>ns  of 
Auvcrgne,  of  the  Sarins  ins  of  Dauphine,  of  the 
Cretins  of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  slave  population  of  America,  have  been 
attributed  to  the  consanguineous  alliances  which 
are  uuaviridablc  among  these  unfortunate  peoples. 
More  recently,  the  same  opinion  has  U-n  -up- 
|>orted  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutism  and  of  idiocy. 
Of  '_'.'{.">  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  parentage 
could  W  traced,  7".  or  nearly  |*r  e.  nt.  were  the 
offspring  of  the  intermarriage  of  blood- relations. 
But  in  op|Kisition  to,  and  apparently  destructive 
of  sueh  an  hypothesis,  may  l>e  adduced  the  m.tu- 
jKiired  condition  and  symmetry  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  small  Mohammedan  communities  in  India,  of 
the  isolated  tribes  in  North  America,  among  whom 
the  re|teated  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  com- 
pulsory. Moreover,  this  opinion  does  not  hold  in 
the  analogous  cases  among  the  inferior  animals,  at 
the  Arabs  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  their  most  valu- 
able horses  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  whilst  they 
avoid  all  crossing ;  the  stud-books  in  this  country 
record  the  ascendants  of  racers  for  2tK>  ware,  and 
shew  the  perpetuation  of  the  qualities  of  strength, 
and  weight,  and  tleetness  by  propagation  within  the 
endowed  family,  both  Eclipse  and  Childere  being 
descended  from  a  horse  the  offspring  of  a  |wrent 
and  foal ;  nnd  the  descendants,  again,  of  these  horses, 
which  still  maintain  the  highest  estimation,  afford 
many  instances  of  very  close  breeding ;  and  lastly, 
the  Durham  ox  and  the  Ditchely  sheep  were  the 
result  and  triumph  of  breeding  in  and  in.  Tue 
present  state  of  the  controversy,  as  it  has  been 
recently  conducted  in  France,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  proposition,  that  consanguineous  alliances  are 
not  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  offspring,  provided 
the  parents  be  healthy  ami  robust  ;  luit  the  obser- 
vations of  Devay  and  Bcmiss  in  America  shew 
that  such  generalisations  should  be  received  with 
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caution.  It  should  bo  added,  that  even  were  it 
established  that  mental  disease  generally  followed 
such  unions,  the  transmission  might  dcitend  rather 
upon  the  increased  certainty  of  reproducing  here- 
ditary tendencies,  than  upon  the  violation  of  any 
physiological  law.— Steinau,  E»Mty  on  Herrditary 
Di&nxfA  and  Intr.naarriatje. ;  Devay,  Du.  Danger 
dt*  Mariayet  Consamjuin*  (1S62) ;  Boudin,  Duntjtr* 
(Us  Union*  Consanyuim,  Slc  ;  A  una  Us  t£Uy<j\int 
Pvbluiw,  JuiUet  (1862). 

INTERMEDIATE  HARMONIES,  in  Music, 
are  the  harmonies  introduced  between  extreme  non- 
related  keys,  while  modulating  from  the  one  key  to 
the  other,  which  harmonies  prepare  the  ear  to  receive 
the  new  key. 

INTERMEZZO,  a  short  dramatic  comic  scene, 
with  singing,  peculiar  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
introduced  between  the  acta  of  an  opera  or  play. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.    See  Aort 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  is  divided  into  public 
international  law  and  private  international  law. 
1.  Public  International  Law,  or  the  law  of  nations, 
consist*  of  those  rides  which  independent  natious 
agree  among  themselves  to  lie  just  and  fair  in  regu- 
lating their  dealiugs  with  each  other  in  timet  of  war 
and  peace.  The  mode  in  which  they  arrive  at  this 
common  understanding  of  what  is  just  and  fair,  is 
by  comparing  the  opinion*  of  text-writers  who 
profess  to  set  forth  and  collect  the  general  opinion 
of  civilmed  nations,  for  all  these  writers  apjieal 
ultimately  to  the  principles  of  natural  reason  and 
common  sense,  as  the  test  of  what  they  profess 
to  he  the  pro|xr  rule.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce  also  define  and  modify  the  existing 
international  law  as  between  the  contracting  parties. 
The  decisions  of  prize-courts,  which  profess  to  pro- 
ceed on  principles  of  natural  justice,  of  universal 
application,  are  also  declarations  of  this  international 
law.  The  leading  doctrines  thus  adopted  arc  as 
follows :  A  sovereign  state  is  one  which  governs  itself 
indei>eudently  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  event  of 
a  civil  war  in  one  nation,  other  nations  may  remain 
indifferent  spectators,  and  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy.  If 
the  foreign  state  profess  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the 
free  exeniac  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to 
public  enemies  against  each  other,  such  as  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  of  capturing  contraband  and 
enemy's  property.  Where  a  colony  or  province 
asserts  its  independence,  and  has  shewn  its  ability 
to  maintain  this  independence,  the  recognition  of  its 
sovereignty  by  other  foreign  states  is  a  question  of 
policy  and  prudence  only ;  but  untU  acknowledged, 
courts  of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound 
to  consider  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining 
unaltered.  When  a  change  occurs  in  the  j>erson  oi 
the  sovereign,  or  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a 
state,  all  treaties  made  by  such  state  which  were 
not  personal  to  the  former  sovereign,  continue  to 
be  binding  on  the  succeeding  sovereign. 

All  sovereigu  state*  are,  in  the  eye  of  inter- 
national law,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Each  state  has 
the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of  its  own 
people  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  to  develop 
all  its  resources  in  the  manner  it  thinks  fit,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  same  equal  rights 
of  other  nations.  When,  however,  one  state  unduly 
aggrandises  itself,  and  augments  its  military  and 
naval  forces  l>cyond  what  all  the  other  states  con- 
sider proportioned  to  its  (xjsition,  then  those  other 
states  have  some  gronnd  to  interfere.  This,  how- 
ever, is  considered  a  delicate  business,  and  not  to 
be  attempted  rashly;  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 


what  is  a  just  ground  of  interference.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  colonies  and  dependencies  has  never  been 
considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference. 
According  to  Wheaton  {International  Law,  88,  6th 
exl.),  interferences  to  preserve  the  balance  of  jiower 
have  been  generally  conrined  to  prevent  a  sovereign, 
already  powerful,  from  incorporating  conquered 
provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  a  dicta- 
torial influence  over  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
other  independent  states.  The  aversion  to  inter- 
ference has  no  doubt,  in  modern  times,  liecomo 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and  it  may  be  taken  to  b* 
now  almost  au  axiom,  that  no  foreign  state  has  any 
just  grouud  of  interfering  in  what  is  merely  an 
internal  revolution  of  a  state,  or  a  mode  of  readjust- 
ing its  own  constitution  ;  in  short,  each  state  ought 
to  t»e  allowed  to  manage  its  own  internal  affairs, 
and  to  choose  whatever  form  of  government  best 
suits  the  people,  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  can, 
in  general,  nowise  affect  other  states. 

Each  state  has  the  natural  right  to  make  its  own 
laws  regulating  the  property  and  status  of  all  the 
subjects  within  its  territory.  On  the  high  seas,  both 
tlie  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong.  Offences  there  committed  against  its 
own  municipal  laws  give  to  the  state  to  which  the 
vessels  belong  jurisdiction ;  but  no  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  belongs  to  a  nation  in  time  of  licace, 
though  piracy  and  other  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations,  Wing  crimes  not  against  any  particular 
nation,  but  against  all  mankind,  maybe  punished  by 
any  state  in  which  the  offenders  can  be  found.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is,  however,  not  classed  with  piracy 
by  the  law  of  nations,  though  nations  may  declare 
it  to  be  so  as  regards  their  own  subjects  ;  aud  they 
may  also  enter  into  a  compact  as  to  that  matter,  as 
has  becu  done  by  Great  Britain  with  other  nations. 
With  regard  to  crimes  and  their  punishment,  though 
each  state  will  punish  all  crimes  by  whomsoever 
committed,  if  committed  within  its  own  territory, 
and  also  all  crimes  committed  in  its  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  a  foreign 
port ;  likewise  all  crimes,  wherever  committed,  by 
one  of  its  own  subjects,  yet  it  cannot  arrest  one 
of  its  own  citizens  if  he  is  within  the  territory  of 
another  state  ;  to  do  so  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
municipal  law  of  that  state  ;  hence  it  can  only  arrest 
its  criminals  in  foreign  states  by  the  leave  of  such 
state,  and  such  state  is  not  bound  to  accede  to  such 
a  request.  Hence  arises  the  expediency  of  two 
states  entering  into  an  extradition  treaty,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  give  up  to  each  other 
criminals  who  have  committed  certain  specified 
offences. 

There  arc  certain  usages  or  ceremonials  of  respect 
shewn  by  oue  nation  to  another  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  these  are  founded  on  the  theory  of  the 
equality  of  sovereign  states.  As  regards  the  right 
of  precedence  among  kings,  omjierors,  and  princes, 
there  is  nothing  settled  and  binding,  except,  per- 
haps, that  Catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency 
to  the  pope.  But  as  regards  minor  matter*,  it  is 
the  settled  courtesy  for  one  nation  to  salute  by 
striking  the  flag  or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain 
number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet  or  a  ship  of 
war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbour.  Some- 
times these  ceremonials  aro  regulated  by  express 
treaty,  as,  for  example,  as  regards  the  maritime 
honours  exacted  by  Denmark  from  vessels  passing 
the  Sound  and  Belts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  rights  of  states  in  time  of  peace  consist  of 
the  rights  of  legation  and  of  negotiation.  Every 
independent  state  has  a  right,  in  ]K>int  of  courtesy  and 
usage,  to  send  public  ministers  or  representatives 
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to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  sovereign 
state  with  which  it  denim*  to  maintain  relations 
of  pence  an<l  amity.  See  Ambassador;  Envoy; 
Charges  d'affaires  ;  Consul. 

When  war  is  commenced  between  two  countries, 
there  arc  certain  rights  acknowledged  to  exist 
towards  each  other.  Before  war  is  proclaimed, 
intermediate,  methods  art?  sometimes  adopted,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  that  last  necessity ;  these  are 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  shi]is  or  property  of 
the  offending  state  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
offended  state;  also  taking  forcible  (lossession  of  the 
thing  in  controversy,  also  retaliating  and  making 
reprisals.  When  war  is  once  declared,  the  first  step 
is  to  seias  and  confiscate  all  the  enemy's  property 
within  the  territory.  It  Incomes  unlawful  for  the 
subjects  of  each  belligerent  state  to  trade  with  the 
subjects  of  the  other  l*dligercnt.  The  test  of  whether 
a  person  i';  a  subject  of  either  state  is  generally 
his  domicile ;  so  the  character  of  ships  de]>ends  on 
the  national  character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained 
by  his  domicile.  Ab  regards  the  conduct  of  one 
belligerent  state  against  the  other,  some  writers 
have  laid  it  down,  that  everything  is  fair  against  an 
enemy,  and  that  no  means  of  punishment  are  too 
severe ;  but  this  rigid  rule  has  l>een  qualified  by  the 
more  humane  practice  of  modern  times.  Instead  of 
putting  prisoners  of  war  t>>  death,  the  practice  is  to 
exchange  or  tlischartre  them  on  conditions.  Instead 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty, temples,  public  edifices,  monuments  of  art 
and  science,  are  spared  The  laws  of  war  are  more 
unsparing  at  sea  than  on  land  ;  the  practice  prevails 
of  commissioning  privateers  to  prey  on  tlic  com- 
merce of  the  enemy,  the  cantor  being  in  general 
entitled  to  the  proiierty.  Wnen  property  taken  is 
recaptured,  states  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  property  recaptured  The  validity  of  a  cap- 
ture at  sea  must  be  determined  in  a  prize  court  of  the 
captor's  country  or  of  an  ally,  and  the  prize  court 
professes  to  act  on  universal  principles  applicable  to 
all  countries. 

As  regards  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the  leading 
doctrines  arc  stated  under  the  heads  Contraband  ; 
Block  a  dk  ;  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris.  1S.VJ.  the  ambassadors 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  a  joint  declaration, 
modifying  the  state  of  the  laws  of  war  as  follows : 
1.  To  alxdish  privateering;  2.  To  adopt  the  maxim, 
'  free  ships  tree,  goods '— i.  c,  an  enemy's  goods 
shall  not  be  taken  in  a  neutral  ship  unless  they 
are  contraband  of  war ;  3.  To  allow  a  neutral's 
goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  to  be  free  excejrt;  as  to 
contraband ;  4.  To  abolish  blockades  unless  they 
are  real,  and  kept  up  by  an  effective  force.  These 
declarations  were  not  acceded  to  by  America,  because 
it  objected  to  the  al»olition  of  privateering,  bo  that 
though,  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  countries 
which  agreed  in  the  declaration,  the  above  modifica- 
tions will  probably  lie  adopted,  this  will  not  l>e  the 
case  in  the  event  of  America  being  at  war  with  one 
or  other  of  these  parties.  See  Wheaton's  Intir- 
national  Law  ;  Mackenzie's  St  ml  it*  in  Roman  Law  ; 
Mac-queen's  fit  iff  Points  in  the  Lawn  of  War. 

2.  Private  International  Law  is  that  collection  of 
laws  that  regulates  the  iinxle  in  which  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  administer  the  remedies  and  give 
effect  to  the  rights  of  parties  where  such  rights 
were  acquired. partly  or  wholly  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  where  different  remedies  must  otherwise  have 
necessarily  applied  In  such  cases,  the  court  which 
administers  the  remedy,  acting  on  what  is  called  the 
courtesy  of  nations,  or  cotnitas  gentium,  endeavours 
to  put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
were  still  bound  by  the  foreign  laws,  and  gives 
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effect  to  those  laws  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
(  with  the  native  laws  in  essential  principles.  The 
1  fundamental  doctrine  which  underlies  this  branch  of 
law  is,  that  each  subject  of  a  foreign  indctxndent 
state  is  entitled  to  havo  the  protection  of  his  own 
lawB,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  equal  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  whose  courts  administer  the 
remedy,  and  hence,  though  a  court  can  in  general 
only  administer  the  laws  of  its  own  state,  it  may, 
pro  luic  vice,  incorjiorate  part  of  the  foreign  Iawg  as 
part  of  its  own  remedies.  Accordingly,  in  carrying 
out  this  doctrine,  certain  fair  and  equitable  rules 
are  adopted  in  dealing  with  foreigners  in  certain 
situations,  the  chief  of  which  arise  out  of  the  heads 
of  marriage,  death,  intestacy,  and  remedies  generally. 

This  branch  of  the  law  has  been  long  cultivated 
by  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  where  many 
learned  jurists  have  discussed  its  principles.  But 
probably  owing  to  the  insular  position  of  the  I  nited 
Kingdom,  little  attention  was  given  to  it  there ;  and 
indeed  no  work  even  incidentally  treated  of  the 
subject  until  Mr  Justice  Story,  an  American  judge, 
in  1834,  first  produced  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  Conflict  of  Law*,  and  gave  to  British  lawyers 
a  methodical  view  of  the  results  at  which  foreign 
jurists  had  arrived.  In  the  United  States,  whore 
each  independent  state  had  its  own  municipal  laws, 
which  often  differed  materially  from  those  of  the 
other  federal  states,  it  was  uatural  and  inevitable 
that  some  system  should  be  adopted  as  to  the  way 
each  state  should  deal  with  the  rights  of  iH-rsons 
coming  from  the  neighVniring  states  ;  and  hence 
America  preceded  England  in  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  law.  Story's  work  is  still  the 
standard  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
the  laws  of  Scotland  differ  in  many  resq>eets  from 
those  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  each  country  has 
its  own  courts  exercising  independent  jurisdiction, 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  questions  of  conflict 
under  these  two  codes  of  law  should  often  arise. 
Not  only  do  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  England 
treat  the  laws  of  the  other  country  as  foreign  laws, 
and  deal  with  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  would  deal  with  France  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  but  the  laws  in  other  respects  are  mate- 
rially different,  and  give  rise  to  conflicts.  On  this 
particular  branch  of  the  law  affecting  England  and 
Scotland,  Mr  Paterson's  Compen'titim  o  f  Englith  und 
Scotch  Law  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  material 
differences  existing  between  the  laws  of  these  two 
countries,  that  an-  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ab  regards  marriage,  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
comi'a*  gentium  is,  that  it  is  immaterial  in  what 
part  of  the  world  a  man  is  married  provided 
nc  is  married,  and  when  once  married  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  then  is.  such 
marriage  will  be  held  a  valid  marriage  all  the 
world  over,  and  wherever  he  goes.  This  dot-trine, 
however,  is  qualified  in  this  way,  that  the  In 
loci  contractus  i.  e.,  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  marriage  was  contracted— shall  regulate  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  only  so  far  as  any  cere- 
mony is  essential  to  the  institution  of  marriage ; 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate  who  the  parties 
are  who  may  validly  marry,  nor  to  vary  any 
essential  part  of  the  contract.  The  reason  of 
the  latter  qualification  is,  that  there  may  be  rules 
of  policy  in  one  country  which  may  prohibit 
inarriag.  s  In  tween  certain  persons,  or  may  pp>hihit 
certain  consequences,  and  therefore  the  evasion  of 
the  native  law  by  persons  going  abroad  for  such  a 
purpose  is  not  to  be  to!erate«L  For  example,  in 
I  Scotland,  marriage  is  treated  as  a  mere  contract, 
which  requires  no  ]>articular  ceremony  i«eyond  mere 
|  mutual  consent ;  while  in  England  some  i  eremony 
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is  absolutely  essential— viz.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  Iteiug  celebrated  in  a  pariah  church  by  a 
priest,  or  in  a  superintendent-registrar's  office,  if 
there  is  no  priest  Accordingly,  any  two  English 
person*  may  go  to  Scotland,  and  bo  married  there 
by  exchanging  a  mutual  declaration  of  marriage, 
and  they  may  immediately  return  to  England,  and 
will  lie  there  and  everywhere  else  held  to  be 
married  j*ersons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two  Scotch 
jwrsnn*  go  to  England,  thev  cannot  \re  married 
by  exchanging  mere  verlial  declarations  ;  they 
must  Ihj  married,  according  to  the  English  law, 
either  by  a  priest  in  a  church,  or  without  one  in 
a  superintendent-registrar's  office;  and  if  so,  they 
will  he  held  to  be  married  all  the  world  over. 
Again,  the  law  of  Englaud  declares  that  no  marriage 
shall  Iks  valid  within  certain  prohibited  degrees, 
and  amongst  others  no  man  is  there  allowed  to 
marry  bis  deceased  wife's  sister.  Hence,  if  a  man 
and  bis  deceased  wife's  sister  go  from  England  to 
Denmark,  where  the  law  allows  such  persons  to 
marry,  and  they  there  are  married  according  to  the 
form  there  prevailing,  and  then  return  to  England, 
where  their  domicile  is,  they  will  not  l>e  treated 
as  married  person*.  Iiecause  they  went  to  evade 
their  own  law  in  a  matter  which  is  considered  of 
vital  importance.  It  would,  however,  be  different 
if  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  who  were 
Danes,  and  domiciled  in  Denmark  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  came  afterwards  to  this  country  ; 
they  wotdd  in  that  case  lie  treated  as  properly 
married,  for  their  domicile  was  then  Danish,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  follow  their  own  law. 

Another  important  head  of  international  law  is  as 
to  the  law  which  regulates  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  a  person  deceased.  On  this  subject,  the 
rule  is,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  a 
man  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death  which 
regulates  the  succession  to  his  personal  property,  even 
thotigh  such  property  is  scattered  over  all  |uu*ts  of 
the  world ;  hence,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
where  the  deceased  person  had  his  domicile.  See 
Domicile.  The  above  rule  as  to  the  domicile  of 
a  deceased  person  governing  the  succession  applies 
only  to  his  personal  projierty ;  as  to  his  lauded  or 
real  property,  the  succession  to  it  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  such  land  is  situated. 
Hence,  if  an  Englishman  dies  domiciled  in  England, 
leaving  a  Scotch  estate,  such  estate  will  descend 
according  to  the  Scotch,  and  not  the  English  law, 
and  it  is  well  known  the  rules  of  succession  differ 
materially  in  the  two  countries.  See  Paterson's 
Com/»-u<lii'in  of  English  and  SofcJi  Law.  Where 
the  person  does  not  die  intestate,  but  leaves  a 
will,  then  it  is  merely  statute,  almost  immaterial 
whether  his  will  was  made  according  to  English  or 
Scotch  law. 

Another  important  head  of  private  international 
law  is  as  to  the  court  in  which  a  remedy  can  be 
obtained  on  ordinary  contracts.  The  rule  is,  that 
wherever  a  contract  was  made,  the  contract  must 
lie  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
vi»  made,  but  the  remedy  may  l>e  had  anywhere 
else  wherever  the  defendant  can  be  found.  Thus, 
if  a  person  makes  a  contract  or  incurs  a  debt 
in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  goes  to  England,  he 
may  l>e  sued  in  the  English  courts,  though  the 
English  court  will  only  allow  the  remedy,  provided 
the  contract  was  valid  according  to  Scotch  law. 
It  follows  also  from  this  ride  that  if  a  debt  he 
incurred  in  Scotland  which  would  presenile  in 
three  years,  yet,  if  the  debtor  lx?  in  England, 
he  cau  be  sued  any  time  within  six  years,  for 
that  is  part  of  the  English  remedy.  It  iB  often 
of  no  small  importance  to  know  where  and  in 
what  country  a  person  may  be  sued.    The  general 


rule  is,  that  one  must  follow  his  debtor,  and  sne 
the  debtor  in  whatever  country  such  debtor  resides. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Scotclimen  have  greater 
advantages  over  Englishmen  than  Englishmen  over 
•Scotchmen,  for  while  the  rule  in  England  is,  that  a 
Scotchman  can  only  be  sued  there  in  ordinary  cases, 

Iirovided  such  Scotchman  is  actually  present  in 
England,  and  can  be  personally  served  with  process 
of  the  court  -  i.  e,,  with  a  copy  of  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons -  in  Scotland  the  rule  is,"  that  in  many  caies 
an  Englishman  can  lie  sued  though  he  never  in 
his  life  were  in  Scotlaud  at  all;  it  is  enough  if 
he  has  some  debt  due  to  him  there,  or  has  lttt 
some  trifling  article  of  property— such,  for  example, 
as  his  umbrella  -  which  can  fie  arrested.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  chattel  or  debt  is  first  seized  by 
the  Scotch  creditor,  in  order  to  found  jurisdiction, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  arrest um  jurisdiction!* 
fundnndtv  envsu,  and  then  the  Englishman  can 
be  sued,  and  judgment  may  lie  obtained  against 
him  in  his  absence,  even  though  he  never  heard  of 
the  action.  Englishmen  have  often  complained  of 
this  as  a  barbarous  practice  of  the  Scotch  courts; 
I  nevertheless,  the  very  same  practice  exists  in  the 
city  of  London,  though  nowhere  else  in  England. 
When  judgment  is  mice  obtained  either  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  judgment  creditor  at  once  to  imprison  or 
seize  the  goods  of  the  debtor  in  either  of  the  two 
other  countries,  if  in  the  meantime  the  debtor  has 
gone  there.  The  creditor  must  commence  a  fresh 
action  in  the  new  country  to  which  the  debtor  has 
removed,  aud  go  through  precisely  the  same  process 
again.  This  circuitous  process  has  been  sought  of 
late  years  to  be  remedied  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which,  however,  has  hitherto  been  succe^sfidly 
opposed  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  so  great 
a  facility  of  pursuing  a  debtor  may  be  abused. 

INTERPLEA  DER  SUIT  is  a  suit  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  or  Irelxnd  to 
determine  which  of  several  jmrtics  claiming  the 
same  thing  is  entitled.  Formerly,  there  was 
no  analogous  process  in  courts  of  common  law 
whereby  several  parties  churning  one  thing  could  be 
brought  into  the  Held  to  contest  their  claims,  but  in 
1831  a  statute  gave  power  to  do  this  to  a  limited 
extent  The  corresponding  process  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  an  action  of  Multiplepoinding  (q.  v.). 

INTERPOLATION,  the  insertion  of  a  word, 
line,  verse,  sentence,  part  of  a  sentence,  or  whole 
iwwsage,  generally  with  a  view  to  secure  respect  for 
some  opinion  by  the  ap|tarent  sup]K>rt  of  antiquity, 
or  of  those  whose  authority  is  greatest.  Alany 
instances  of  interjxilation  are  well  known,  and  others 
are  with  great  probability  suspected,  in  which  the 
works  of  early  Christiau  writers  have  been  tampered 
with,  to  make  them  yield  support  to  novel  doctrines 
and  practices.—  In  mathematics,  inter|>olation  is  the 
insertion  l»etween  two  meml>ers  of  a  series  increas- 
ing according  to  a  certain  law,  of  other  members 
such  as,  if  not  atisolutely,  yet  very  nearly,  may 
accord  with  the  same  law. 

1'NTERVAL,  in  Music,  is  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  sounds  in  resjicct  to  height  or  depth,  or  the 
distance  on  the  stave  from  one  note  to  another, 
in  opposition  to  the  unison,  which  is  two  sounds 
exactly  of  the  same  pitch.  From  the  nature  of  our 
system  of  musical  notation,  which  is  on  live  lines 
and  the  four  intervening  sjiaces,  and  from  the  notes 
of  the  scale  l>eing  named  by  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  a!pbal»et,  with  rejietitions  in  every  octave,  it 
follows  that  there  cau  only  be  six  different  intervals 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  until  the  octive  of  the 
unison  be  attained.  To  reckon  from  C  upwards,  we 
find  the  following  intervals;  thus,  C  to  D  is  a 
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second ;  C  to  B  ii  »  third  ;  C  to  F  is  a  fourth  ;  C 
to  O,  a  fifth ;  C  to  A,  a  sixth  ;  C  to  B,  a  seventh  ; 
and  from  C  to  C  is  the  octave,  or  the  beginning  of 
a  similar  series.  Intervals  above  the  cctave  are 
therefore  merely  a  repetition  of  those  an  octave 
lower  ;  thus  from  C  to  I),  aU>ve  the  octave,  although 
sometimes  necessarily  called  a  ninth,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  same  interval  which,  at  an  octave 
lower.  U  termed  the  s«f»>inL  A  flat  or  a  sharp 
placed  before  cither  of  the  notes  of  an  interval  does 
not  alter  the  name  of  the  interval,  although  it 
affects  its  quality ;  for  example,  from  C  to  G^  is 
•till  a  fifth,  notwithstanding  that  the  G  is  raised  a 
semitone  by  the  sharp.  Intervals  are  classified  as 
Perfect,  Major,  and  Minor.  Perfect  intervals  are, 
those  which  admit  of  no  change  whatever  without 
destroying  their  consonance  ;  these  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  octave.  Intervals  which  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  a  semitone,  and  are  still  consonant, 
are  distinguished  by  the  term  Majvr  or  Minor, 
according  as  the  distance  between  the  notes  of  the 
interval  is  large  or  smalL  Such  intervals  are  the 
third  and  sixth  ;  for  example,  from  C  to  E  is  a  major 
third,  the  consonance  being  in  the  proj»ortion  of  ft  to 
4 ;  when  the  E  is  lowered  a  semitone  by  a  flat,  the 
interval  is  still  consonant,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  5,  and  is  called  &  minor  third.  The  same 
description  applies  to  the  interval  of  the  sixth  from 
C  to  A,  and  from  C  to  A  Hat.  The  second  and 
seventh,  though  reckoned  as  dissonance*,  arc  also 
distinguished  as  major  and  minor.  The  terms 
•extreme  sharp'  and  *  diminished '  are  applied  to 
intervals  when  they  are  still  further  elevated  or 
depressed  by  a  sharp  or  a  flat.  For  the  mathe- 
matical proportions  of  intervals,  see  Harmonic*. 

INTESTACY,  the  state  of  a  person  who  has 
died  without  leaving  a  wilL  Every  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  right,  as  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  ownership,  of  regulating  the  succession  of 
his  projterty  after  his  death ;  that  is.  of  executing 
n  will  which  must  comply  with  certain  requisites, 
so  as  to  shew  that  it  was  solemnly  and  deliber- 
ately made,  by  which  will  the  owner  can  give  his 
property  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  The  forms 
in  Scotland  differ  from  those  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  there  is  some  restriction  on  the  right 
of  testing  or  bemieathing  property,  but  in  all 
places  the  principle  is,  that  if  no  will,  or  deed 
equivalent  to  a  will,  is  executed,  or,  if  a  will 
executed  is  invalid  from  defect  of  form,  then  ;Ui 
intestacy  occurs,  and  the  law  provides  an  heir  or 
next  of  kin,  in  lieu  of  the  owner  himself  doing  so. 
See  Hejk;  SrccRssfoff ;  Wiu.  A  person  may  die 
partially  intestate,  for  his  will  may  have  included 
only  some  of  his  property,  in  which  case  the  property 
not  so  included  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  or  next 
of  km,  according  as  it  is  real  or  personal  estate, 
as  if  no  will  had  been  made.  But  it  is  often  a 
difficult  question  in  construing  the  will,  whi  ther 
the  prorierty  not  stto-cially  mentioned  was  not  con- 
veyed by  genend  words  to  the  residuary  legatee 
or  devisi-e— a  question  which  turns  entirely  on  the 
language  used  in  each  case. 

INTE'STINES.  See  Dioeotion,  Organs  and 
Process  ok. 

INTO'NING,  according  to  the  general  use  of  the 
■word,  is  the  recitative  form  of  offering  prayer. 
Intoning  differs  from  ordinary  reading  in  having 
fewer  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  these  only  at 
stated  parts  of  the  prayers,  and  according  to  certain 
rules.  The  greater  part  of  the  prayer  is  recited  on 
one  note,  the  last  two  or  three  wonls  being  sung  to 
the  proximate  note*  of  the  scale.  In  the  longer 
prayers,  the  terminal  inflection  is  generally  omitted. 
The  words  Intoning  and  Chanting  are  sometimes 
fill 


used  interchangeably,  but,  though  there  i 
common  to  lioth,  each  has  a  domain  peculiar  to  itself. 
Intoning  may  be  defined  as  ecclesiastical  recitative, 
and  when  several  voices  are  employed  in  its  perform- 
ance, they  sing,  for  the  most  part,  in  unison,  break- 
ing into  harmony  at  the  termination  of  the  clause  or 
sentence.  Chanting  embraces  recitative  and  rhythm, 
both  divisions  being  in  continuous  harmony.  In 
the  Anglican  service,  as  performed  in  cathedral 
churches,  all  those  parts  of  the  ritual,  sneaking 
generally,  which  are  not  set  to  rhythmical  music, 

i  are  intoned ;  these  embrace  that  part  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  which  precedes  the  daily 
}walms,  the  litany,  and  the  prayers  in  general 

John  Marl>eck  (15,'iOj  was  the  first  in  England  to 

,  adapt  the  offices  of  the  reformed  church  to  music  ; 

,  his  work  contained  melody  ouly.    He  was  followed 

,  by  Thomas  Tall  is,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII..  Edward  VL.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
The  gravo  melody  (founded  on  the  ancient  usage) 
and  sublime  harmonies  of  Tallis  have  never  beea 
equalled,  ami  have  continued  in  use  till  the  present 
day  with  but  slight  modification.  Tallis  seems  to 
have  invented  the  form  of  the  Anglican  chant 
now  used  for  the  ps*,lma    In  the  ltonian  Catholic 

i  Church  these  are  sung  to  the  Gregorian  tones.  See 
Gkkkoriax  Cham*.     The  canticles  are  sung  to 

!  rhythmical  music  of  a  more  elaborated  character, 
in  which  form  they  arc  technically  named  'Ser- 
vices.'   The  lessons,  previous  to  the  last  review 

i  (ItkJl)  of  the  Bool  of  Common  Prayrr,  were  intoned; 

!  since  then,  the  invariable  practice  has  been  to  read 
them. 

The  practice  of  intoning  existed  among  the  Jews 
at  a  very  early  [teriod,  and  there  is  great  |»rob- 
ability  that  the  ecclesiastical  chant  in  present  use 
throughout  Christendom  is  but  a  modification  of 
that  which  formed  |»art  of  the  ancient  Jewish  rituaL 
The  eastern  and  western  churches,  at  variance  oq 
most  jioints,  are  at  one  on  this.  Mohamuiedtna 
also  make  use  of  this  mode  of  prayer  ;  and  barbarous 
tribes  (American  Indians  and  South  Sea  Islander*) 
are  wont  to  propitiate  their  false  gods  in  a  »}>cciea 
of  rude  chant ;  all  which  seems  to  |M)int  to  s<>rae 
deeply  seated  instinct  of  human  nature,  and  to  indi- 
cate an  intuitive  jierception  of  the  truth,  that  a 
solemn  and  reverential  manner,  distinct  from  hi* 
maimer  of  ordiusry  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
In-st  befit*  the  creature  in  his  approaches  to  the 
Creator.  The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Church  of 
England  have  contiuued  the  practice,  though  only 
to  a  perinLtsory  and  non  essential  extent.  The  latter 
uses  it  in  her  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
in  these  vast  edifices  its  advantages  over  reading 
arc  strikingly  manifest. 

INTOXICATION.  Whether  induced  by  fer- 
mented liquors  or  by  distilled  spirits,  it  is  through 
the  alcohol  contained  in  either  that  the  effects  of 
intoxication  ensue.  These  may  lie  considered  under 
two  heads  :  1.  As  they  immediately  manifest  them- 
selves during  a  single  act  of  intoxication ;  and, 
2.  As  they  gradually  arise  through  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  act.  The  one  refers  to  the  state 
of  drunkenness  simply,  the  other  to  the  habit 
(Intemperance). 

The  effects  of  alcohol,  in  a  single  act  of  intoxi- 
cation, vary  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
spirit  has  been  taken.  If  swallowed  rapidly,  in 
large  quantities  or  in  a  concentrated  form,  the 
agency  is  that  of  a  powerful  narcotic  )k>Uoii.  The 
mode  of  action  here  is  partly  through  a  dirvct 
impression  by  the  alcohol  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  partly  by  its  absorption  into  the 
blood,  and  its  transmission  thns  to  the  brain,  which 
is  proved  to  take  place  with  great  rapidity.  The 
individual  falls  into  a  deep  stupor,  from  which  it 
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INTOXICATION. 


is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  face  it  ordinarily 
hvid,  with  a  swollen  aspect,  but  sometimes  it  is 
ghastly  j>ale.  The  skin  is  covered  with  chilly 
damps  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  or  iterhaps  wholly 
imperceptible  ;  the  breathing  is  slow  and  weak, 
though  sometimes  lalmrious  and  snorting  ;  the 
eyes  are  rolled  upwards,  with  contracted  or,  occa- 
sionally, dilated  pupils  ;  the  jaws  are  clenched,  and 
there  are  frequently  convulsions.  Where  death 
follows,  it  may  ensue  in  a  few  minutes,  or  after 
a  period  varying  from  a  single  hour  to  a  day. 
Where  the  quantity  takeu  is  swallowed  more 
slowly,  as  in  ordinary  drinking,  the  consequences 
are  those  which  are  too  familiarly  known  as  char- 
acterising a  tit  of  drunkenness,  and  are  the  product 
of  the  more  gradual  and  less  excessive  absorption. 
The  tint  effect  is  that  of  a  feeling  of  wclll>eing, 
diffused  over  the  body,  and  inqiartcd  to  the  mind. 
This  gradually  leads  to  a  state  of  exhilaration,  and 
thence  to  boisterous  mirth  and  loquacity,  attended 
at  first  by  a  swift  transition  and  vivacity  of  the 
ideas,  but  speedily  lading  into  indistinctness 
and  confusion.  In  the  increasing  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, the  individual  loses  all  sense  of  prudence 
and  self-government,  betrays  himself  by  his  indis- 
cretions, provokes  pity  and  ridicule  by  his  follies, 
or  incurs  danger  by  his  recklessness.  Along  with 
this  mental  condition,  the  flushed  face,  flashing  eye, 
and  throbbing  brain  shew,  at  tirst,  the  corresponding 
state  of  excitement  of  the  liodily  functions ;  while, 
along  with  the  subsequent  confusion  of  thought, 
the  reeling  gait  and  the  look  of  stolid  incompre- 
hension denote  the  enthralment  that  has  followed. 
In  a  further  stage,  the  memory  fails,  the  individual 
maunders  and  "mumbles  in  his  speech,  and  the 
surrounding  objects,  recently  seen  imperfectly  and 
misapprehended,  wholly  cease  to  impress  him.  At 
length,  amid  other  loathsome  concomitants,  he  sinks 
powerless,  and  stupor  intervenes,  from  which  he  again 
awakens  to  consciousness  after  an  indefinite  number 
of  hours  ;  but  then  usually  to  suffer  from  qualms  of 
sickness  and  other  feelings  of  pain  and  depression, 
entailed  upon  him  by  a  natural  law  as  the  reaction 
from  his  excess,  and  only  dispelled  after  a  still 
longer  interval.  The  outline  of  the  effect*  may 
vary.  With  some,  the  progress  of  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness is  never  attended  by  hilarity  or  other  con- 
spicuous excitement,  and  a  dreamy  and  subdued 
forgetful  ocm  seems  all  that  is  produced  or  that  is 
sought  for.  With  some,  even,  it  leads  to  a  state  of 
querulousness  or  of  unreasoning  melancholy.  With 
others,  the  condition  is  one  of  furious  madness, 
hesitating  before  no  extreme  of  violence  and  outrage. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  after-effects  of  the  paroxysm 
that  we  arc  to  trace  the  original  growth  and  ulti- 
mate inveteracy  of  the  drunken  habit.  The  uneasy 
sensations  of  depression,  following  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  the  previous  debauch,  "are  sought  to  be 
relieved  by  a  fresh  recurrence  to  the  stimulant ;  and 
a  morbid  appetite  is  thus  created  which  craves  its 
relief,  and  finds  it,  in  the  renewed  administration 
of  spirituous  drinks,  juBt  as  the  natural  ap|>ettte  of 
hunger  develops  those  sharp  disquietudes  that  are 
allayed  by  food.  This  morbid  appetite,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  morbid,  may  in  itself  bo  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  disease.  But  the  universal  health  shews  ulti- 
mately signs  of  a  more  deep  injury.  The  cheeks 
begin  to  nave  a  bloated  and  flabby  look,  with  a 
complexion  that  either  wears  a  peculiar  pallor,  or 
verges  into  shades  of  purple,  while  the  uose  not 
rarely  presents  a  suspicious  tinge  of  crimson.  The 
appetite  for  ordinary  food  fails,  the  digestion  is 
impaired,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  vigour  of 
frame  and  caj>acity  for  exertion  sink  accordingly, 
the  limbs  often  aching  and  trembling,  and  the 
heart  drooping,  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  nervous 


exhaustion.  Even  prior  to  this,  the  drunkard  is 
often  liable  to  those  minor  illusions  which  end  in  the 
full  development  of  what  is  known  as  the  drunkard's 
delirium,  or  delirium  trrmen«,  a  form  of  temporary 
insanity  characterised  by  a  state  of  abject  terror, 
with  shaking  of  the  limbs,  the  sufferer  fancying  that 
he  is  surrounded  with  monstrous  pbautasms,  or 
that  he  is  devoted  otherwise  to  horrors,  disasters, 
or  crimes.  One  effect,  and  a  leading  otie,  of  the 
customary  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  of  the 
drinker,  is  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  that  fluid,  so 
that  it  tends  to  sustain  only  the  lowest  forma  of 
nutrition  and  animalisation,  nud  deposits,  in  great 
part,  merely  an  iuert  fat  within  those  organs  where 
it  should  minister  to  the  growth  aud  mainten- 
ance of  a  delicate  construction,  destined  for  uses 
essential  to  life.  Thus  we  have  fatty  deposits,  or 
changes  of  higher  structures  into  fat,  in  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  the 
last  becoming  easily  ruptured.  Hence,  liability  to 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver  often  followed, 
by  dropsies,  or  to  affections  of  the  other  intestines, 
or  to  attacks  of  ajtoplexy  and  palsy.  If  not  cut  off 
abruptly  in  hiB  career,  the  life  of  the  drunkard 
becomes  one  long  malady  towards  its  close,  the 
final  condition  being  usually  one  of  imbecility  of 
mind  and  body,  yet  with  throes  of  suffering  to  the 
last  It  has  been  authoritatively  shewn  that,  while 
the  average  expectation  of  future  life  to  the  tem- 
perate roan  at  fifty  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty 
years,  tliat  of  the  drunkard  at  the  same  age  is  only 
four  years.  Again,  between  the  ages  of  twenty -one 
aud  thirty,  the  deaths  among  drunkards  have  been 
found  to  l>e  more  than  tivo  tiroes,  and  between 
thirty-one  and  titty,  more  than  four  times  the 
proportion  of  those  occurring  among  the  general 
community  at  the  like  ages. 

Intoxication,  or  Dklnkenness,  is,  in  point  of 
law,  no  excuse  for  anv  wrong  done  by  the  drunken 
party.  Crimes  which  are  committed  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  actor  were  soWr,  though  it  is  discretionary 
in  the  court  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  As  regards 
contracts  entered  into  by  a  dninken  party,  there  is 
no  jieculiarity,  unless  the  fact  of  drunkenness  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  sober  party,  in  which 
case  it  lies  on  the  drunken  party  to  prove  this. 
Cases  may  no  doubt  arise  where  the  drunkenness 
may  be  an  element  of  fraud,  ami  so  the  contract  or 
deed  may  be  rescinded  or  set  aside.  The  mere  act  or 
state  of  drunkenness,  when  privately  indulged  in,  is 
not  an  offence  against  the  law ;  but  if  it  l>e  shewn  in 
public,  it  may  become  so.  If,  for  example,  a  person 
be  drunk  in  the  streets  or  a  public  iilacc,  he  was 
made,  by  a  statute  of  James  I.,  liable  to  bo  fiDed 
5b.,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  be  committed  to  the 
stocks  for  six  hours.  By  a  more  modern  enactment 
of  I860,  called  the  Refreshment  Houses'  Act,  23 
Vict  a  27,  every  person  found  drunk  in  any  street  or 
public  thoroughfare,  and  who,  while  drunk,  is  guilty 
of  riotous  or  indecent  behaviour,  incurs  a  penalty  of 
40*.  ;  and  if  a  (lerson  is  drunk,  riotous,  quarrelsome, 
or  disorderly  in  any  public-house,  beer-house,  or 
refreshment-house,  and  refuses  to  leave  the  premise* 
on  request,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  40*  The  above 
enactments  are  of  general  application  in  England, 
but  there  arc  also  similar  enactments  in  many 
local  improvement  and  police  acts  regulating  large 
towns.  In  Scotland,  several  ancient  statutes  were 
}wssed  against  drunkenness,  which,  however,  are  in 
desuetude.  In  several  local  police  acts,  a  penalty 
is  imposed  on  drunkenness  in  the  streets,  and  the 
Police  and  Improvement  Act  of  Scotland,  25  and  26 
Vict.  c.  101,  s.  254,  subjects  drunken  persons  in  the 
streets  to  a  penalty  of  40*.,  or  14  days'  inq 
in  all  places  where  that  act  is  adopted. 
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INTRADOS— INVALIDING. 


INTRA'DOS,  the  under  or  inner  side  or  soffit 
of  an  Arch  (q.  v.),  the  upper  or  outer  curve  being 
called  the  exlrado*. 

INTRE'NCHMENT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  any 
work,  consisting  <»f  not  less  than  a  parajivt  and  a 
ditch,  which  fortities  a  post  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  As  a  means  of  prolonging  the  defence 
in  a  regular  work  of  permanent  fortification, 
intrunchments  are  made  in  various  parts,  to  which 
the  defenders  successively  retire  when  driven 
in  from  forward  works.  Bastions  are  ordinarily 
intrenched  at  the  gorge  hy  a  breastwork  and  ditch, 
forming  either  a  re-entering  angle  or  a  small  front 
a  work  across  the  eorife  of 


adjacent  part  in  the  aet  of  withdrawing  the  hand. 
In  this  case,  the  contained  portion  of  intestine  is 
liable  to  be  nipped  and  strangulated  by  the  por- 
tion which  contains  it,  ami  all  the  danger  "f  Hernia 
(q.  v.)  results,  with  far  less  chance  of  successful 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  physician. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  causes  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The  extent  of  the  intus- 
susception may  vary  from  a  few  lines  to  a  foot 
or  more.  Even  when  inflammation  is  set  up,  the 
affection,  although  in  the  highest  degree  perilous,  is 
not  of  necessity  fatal.  The  iuvagiuated  portion 
mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesion  is  established 
between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and 


of  fortification.  .Such  a  work  across  the  gorge  _ot  lower  ,MrtionH' at  their  place  of  junction,  so  that  the 
the  Redan  at  Sebastopol  caused  the  repulse,  of  the  ^^^Zy  of  the  ^i*.  u  preserved,  although  a  Urge 

*55.    A  cavalier,  with  j  ^  daBlw£    lf  thc  patknt  is  strong 


British  attack  in  September  1855. 
a  ditch,  is  also  an  intrenchment  An  army  in  the 
field  ofteu  strengthens  its  i«>sition  by  iiitrcnchmenta, 
as  by  a  conlinuetl  line  of  paraj»et  and  ditch,  broken 
into  redans  and  curtains,  or  by  a  line  with  intrr- 
vnl»,  consisting  of  detached  works  of  more  or  less 
pretension  flanking  each  other. 

INTRODUCTION  (ItaL  introduzione), in  Music, 
is  a  kind  of  preface  or  prelude  to  a  following  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  introduction  was  only  to  be 
found  in  large  musical  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
overtures,  oratoriaa,  Ac. ;  but  uow  it  is  found  in 


]K.rt. 

enough  to  liear  the  shock  of  the  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, sloughing,  Ac,  a  complete  recovery  ensues. 

I'NULIN.   See  Elecampane. 
I'NUTS,  or  INNUU8,  a  genus  of  apes,  to  which 
the  Barlwuy  Ape  {q.  v.)  belongs.    The  Barbary  Ape 
is  /.  giilmuu*. 

INVALIDES,  wounded  veterans  of  the  French 
army,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
HfArl  des  ItiralUlr*  is  an  t«tab!ishinent  in  Paris 
where  a  Dumber  of  these  old  soldiers  are  quartered, 
every  rondo,  fantasia,  |>olonaiac.  waltz,  Ac,  on  the  |  Its  chaj>el  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Napoleon, 
principle  that  it  is  considered  abrupt  to 
begin  all  at  once,  without  prejwring  the 
audience  for  what  is  to  come.  In  a  stricter 
sense,  introduction  is  applied  to  the  piece 
of  music  with  which  an  o]>cra  begins,  and 
which  immediately  follows  the  overture. 
In  some  cases,  the  overture  and  introduc- 
tion arc  united,  the  composition  going  on 
without  any  formal  pause,  as  in  Gluck's 
Jfihigfnit  en  Tauride,  Mozart's  Idmntnio 
and  JJ  'ti  (Jinronni.  As  the  overture,  which 
contains  a  hannonical  sketch  of  the  opera, 
should  make  a  permanent  impression  on 
tile  audience,  the  custom  of  uniting  it  with 
the  introduction  has  very  pnqierly  been 
discontinued,  and  the  introduction  treated 
as  an  independent  movement. 

INTROMI  SSION,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the 
assumption  of  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
another's  projierty.    It  is  divided  into  legal 
and  vicious.    Legal  intromission  is  where 
the  party  is  expressly  or  impliedly  author- 
ised, either  by  adjudgment  or  deed,  to 
interfere,  as  by  drawing  the  rents  or  getting 
in  debts.    Vicious  intromission  is  where  an 
heir  or  next  of  kin,  without  any  authority, 
interferes  with  a  deceased  jicrson's  estate; 
as,  for  example,  where  a  person  not  named 
by  a  will,  or  without  the  authority  of  any 
will,  collects  the  property  of  the  deceased 
person,  as  if  he  were  regularly  appointed.  By 
so  doing,  the  vicious  introuiitter  incurs  the  respon- 
sibility of  |iaying  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 
The  vitiosity,  however,  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
intromitter  being  regularly  continued  executor. 
The  corresponding  phrase  in  England  to  a  vicious 
intromitter  is  an  executor  de  son  tort. 

INTRU'SION,  the  Scotch  law-term  for  a  tres- 
pass on  lands. 

INTUITION.  See  Instinct,  and  Common  Sense. 

I'NTUS  SUSCE  PTION.  or  INVAGINATION, 
in  the  term  applied  to  that  partial  displacement  of 
the  bowd  in  which  one  |Mirtion  of  it  passes  into  the 

portion  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  just  as  one  part   whom  wounds  or  the  severity  of  foreign  service 
of  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  sometimes  pulled  into  an  has  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty.    The  man 
•U 


Hotel  des  Invali des. 

and  is  an  object  of  much  attraction  to  all  visitor*. 

It  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1671.  and  during 
his  reign,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  a 

1»lace  of  retirement  for  the  aged  servants  of  court 
avourites  as  well  as  for  invalided  soldiers  ;  but  thia 
abuse  was  pot  an  end  to  bv  St  Germain  in  Louis 
XV.'s  reign.  In  1789,  the  Hotel  had  a  revenue  of 
4.68,000,  but  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  its 
property  was  alienated,  and  the  institution  sup- 
ported from  the  public  revenue.  The  Hotel  can 
accommodate  5000  men,  ami  thc  actual  number  of 
inmates  is  not  much  below  this. 

INVALI'DING  signifies  the  return  home,  or 
to  a  more  healthy  climate,  of  soldiers  or  sadors 
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invalided  returns  to  his  duty  as  soon  as  his 
restored  health  justifies  the  step. 

INVARIABLE  PLANE.  The  position  of  a 
point  in  space  is  determined— as  explained  in  the- 
article  Co-oRuIXates — by  referring  it  t<>  }>laues 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and  in 
ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  |>oint  by  this  means, 
the  planes  must  either  be  ini movable,  or  allowance 
must  be  made  for  their  altered  position,  nu  operation 
of  considerable  complexity.  In  astronomy,  none  of 
the  obviously  marked  planes,  such  as  that  of  the 
Ecliptic  (q.  v.)  or  of  the  Equator  (q.  v.),  possess  this 
requisite  quality  of  fixity  so  as  to  form  a  convenient 
La* is  for  determining  the  jtosition  of  heavenly  1  todies 
with  absolute  exactness.  Laplace,  therefore,  eon- 
ferred  a  Imon  on  astronomy,  when  he  discovered 
that,  in  the  solar  system,  there  does  exist  'an 
invariable  plane,  about  which  the  orbits  perpetually 
oscillate,  deviating  from  it  only  to  a  very  smafl 
extent  on  either  side.  This  plane  passes  through 
the  centre,  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  and  it  is 
so  situated,  that  if  all  the  j  Janets  fie  projected  on 
it,  and  if  the  mass  of  each  planet  lie  multiplied 
into  the  area,  corresjHtnding  to  any  given  time,  which 
is  described  by  the  projected  radius  vector,  the  sum 
of  such  products  will  Is?  a  maximum.  By  means  of 
this  property,  which  is  independent  of  any  particular 
epoch,  it  will  be  easy  for  astronomers  in  future  apes 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  plane,  and 
to  compare  observations  together  by  menus  of  it.' 
(Onmt't  I/itttorif  of  Phytiftil  A*trvH»mtt.)  Such  a 
plane  is  hot  peculiar  to  the  s«ilar  system,  but  must 
exist  in  all  systems  where  the  Is  "lies  arc  acted  on 
bv  no  other  force  than  their  mutual  attraction.  Sea 
Forck. 

INVE'CTA  ET  ILLA'TA,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  Law  to  denote  all  thingi 
brought  ujwn  the  premises,  as 
tun\  tools,  utensils,  Ac. ;  also,  in  case  of  thirlage, 
all  corn  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  thirl  or 
servitude. 

INVE  CTED,  or  INVECKED.   See  Engrailed. 

INVENTION.   See  Patent. 

I  NVENTORY,  a  list  or  schedule  of  goods  or 
property  setting  forth  the  {articular*,  so  as  to  inform 
parties  "interested.  The  term  is  used  in  Rngland  in 
reference  to  an  executor  or  administrator  making 
out  a  list  of  the  deceased  person's  effects.  In  Scot 
land,  it  is  als<»  used  in  reference  to  the  pntjM  rty  of 
an  infant,  pupil,  or  minor,  whose  estate  is  under  the 
care  of  a  guanlian,  tutor,  curator,  judicial  factor.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  pleadings  and  deeds  and  documents  prslueed 
or  used  in  a  suit  or  action,  then  called  an  inventory 
of  process.  So  as  to  an  inventory  of  titles,  that  is, 
the  titles  of  an  estate  shewn  to  a  purchaser. 

INVERA'RAY,  a  small  royal  and  parliamen- 
tary Lurch  and  seaport  of  Scot  laud,  the  county  town 
of  Argyllshire,  U  picturesquely  situated  on  the  west 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into 
the  loch,  45  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow.  It  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  running  parallel  to  the 
loch,  and  a  square  with  a  church  in  the  centre.  An 
obelisk,  standing  near  the  church,  commemorates 
the  death  of  17  gentlemen,  all  CatnpLell*.  who  were 
executed  here  without  trial  in  1685,  for  their  adher- 
ence to  PresLyterianUm.  Close  to  the  town  stands 
Inveraray  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Argyle.  I.,  the  ancient  town,  the  capital  of  the 
West  Highlands,  was  situated  at  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  present  town.  Not  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  The  trade  of  L  ii 
fishing.   Pop.  (1861)  1075. 


wnich  a  tenant  has 
lis  household  fumi- 


INVERCARUILL.  the  second  in  population,  as 
Duncdin  is  the  lirst,  among  the  settlements  of  the 
province  of  Utagn,  in  New  Zealand,  stands  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  Middle  island.  In  i860,  it 
received  117  immigrants,  all  from  the  Australian 
colonies  ;  lmjtorted  to  the  value  of  jt.Hi.o~f,  exported 
to  the  amount  of  £1345,  and  paid  of  customs- 
duties,  4.3061,  16*.  5W.  The  corre»jH>ndiug  n  turns 
for  1859  had  shewn  365  immigrants,  4,25,026  of 
imiwrts.  £2 1 42  of  exports,  and  £1903,  8*.  9d.  of 
customs-duties. 

INVERNESS,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  muni- 
cipal burgli,  situated  at  the  mouth,  and  mostly 
on  the  right  bank,  of  the  river  Ness.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Its  environs,  well  cultivated  and  beautifully 
wooded,  are  almost  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
hills  of  various  heights,  forming  altogether  a  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  landscape.  Pop.  (1SG1) 
12,509;  annual  value  of  real  property,  £33,166; 
corporation  revenue,  £2100  a  year.  It  unites 
with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres,  in  returning  one 
inemlter  to  jiarliament.  The  first  charters  of  I. 
as  a  burgh  are  grunted  by  King  William  the  Lion 
(1165-  1214  A.D.).  By  one  of  these,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  when  the  king  has  made  a  ditch  round 
the  burgh,  the  burgesses  shall  make  a  pali*.ide  on 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  keep  it  in  good  repair  for 
ever.  In  1411,  the  town  was  burned  by  lionald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  his  way  to  Hnrlaw  (q.  v.). 
Macanlay,  writing  of  tlie  year  1689,  describes  I.  as 
'a  Saxmi  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  trailers 
and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  imputation  of  loungers 
and  plunderers,  a  solitary  ontjtost  of  civilisation  in  a 
region  of  barbarians.'  The  ( ':tstlehill,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  part  of  an  old  sea-terrace,  was  the 
site  of  a  castle,  which,  in  1303,  was  taken  by  the 
adherents  of  King  Ed  want  1.  of  England,  hut  sub- 
sequently retaken  by  those  of  King  Robert  Brace. 
King  James  L  is  said  to  have  held  a  parliament  in 
the  castle  in  1427.  An  iron  suspension -bridge,  con- 
structed in  1855,  connects  the  twojtarts  of  the  town. 
In  the  High  Street  stand  the  town-cross,  and  beside 
it  the  famous  Clach-na-ciiddin,  a  lozenge  shaped 
blue  slab,  formerly  regarded  as  the  jtalladium  of 
the  burgh.  In  the  same  street,  arc  the  Town-hall 
ami  Exchange,  built  in  1708.  Of  the  old  religious 
foundations  of  1.,  thei ,?  is  little  more  titan  mere 
tradition.  The  Domiuieans  seem  to  have  had  a 
monastery,  founded  by  King  Alexander  II.,  in  1233. 
The  Franciscans  also  are  hclieved  to  liuve  liad  a 
convent  in  the  town.  Among  more  modem  build- 
ings ami  foundations,  may  be  enumerated  Raining's 
School,  established  1747  :  the  spire  of  the  old  jail, 
150  feet  high,  built  in  1791,  curiously  twisted  by 
the  earthquake  of  1816,  and  since  readjusted;  the 
Royal  Academy,  1792;  the  County  Buildings  and 
jail,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  1835;  the  F'uitcd 
Charities'  Institution,  on  the  height  inim-diutely 
adjoining,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  dome  fitted 
up  as  an  observatory.  1  here  are  au  incorjtoration 
of  six  crafts,  a  small  woollen  manufactory,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lbrary,  several  printing 
establishments,  two  newspapers,  a  native  bank  (the 
Caledonian),  and  five  other  tanking  oltice*.  I.  has 
still  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  shops  throughout  the  county  has  greatly 
diminishe<l  their  imptrtanee.  It  has  three  harl tours, 
built  at  different  times,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  shipping  by  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  Caledonian 
CanaL 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  largest  county 
of  Scotland,  includes  Badenocb,  Glcnrov,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Spey  on  the  east ;  Loc  halter  on  the 
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south;  Glenelg,  Glen  Garry,  Arisaig,  Moydart,  and 
Pnwer»"  County  on  the  west ;  Glen  L'rquhart  and 
Glen  Morriston  towards  the  centre.  It  includes 
alBO  St  rati)  glass  on  the  north ;  and  several  of  the 
western  islands,  viz.,  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
South  ITist,  and  Barra,  Ac.  The  mainland  jiortion 
lies  between  N.  lat.  56*  40*  and  5T  36,  and  W. 
long.  3"  30  and  5"  55';  and  is  hounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn  :  on  the  S.  by  Perth  and  Argylcebire ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Ross -shire ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  Ross-shire.  It  measures  from  north-east 
to  south  west  85  miles,  and  from  north-west  to 
south  east  57  miles  ;  and  has  an  area  of  4256  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  consist  of 
barren  heath.  The  wildest  and  motrt  mountainous 
portion  is  towards  the  west,  comprising  a  tract 
70  miles  in  extent,  and  designated  the  Rough 
Bound*.  The  most  extensive  moss  in  Great  Britain 
lies  on  the  south  of  Badcnoch,  where,  in  the  natur- 
ally formed  wooded  islands,  lar^e  herds  of  deer 
find  a  refuge.  These  mosses  had  at  one  time  been 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  covered  with  trees,  some  of 
them  of  great  magnitude.  In  Strathspey,  three 
tiers  of  stocks,  one  almve  another,  have  l>ecu  found, 
shewing  that  a  succession  of  forest  trees  must 
have  grown  up,  flourished  for  ages,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  disapjieared  by  the  work  of  time  or 
the  axe.  At  present,  the  natural  pines  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  in  any  other  county  of  Britain. 
There  are  also  many  thousand  acres  of  plantations 
of  ordinary  forest  trees.  Some  mountains  attain 
considerable  altitude.  Ben  Nevis,  now  ascertained 
to  be  tlie  highest  in  Great  Britain,  is  44(16  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cairngorm,  partly  in 
this  county,  is  4050  feet  high.  The  geological  for- 
mation of  the  county  is  various ;  but  primary  rocks 
consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  granite,  porphyry, 
and  trap"  rocks,  mostly  prevail.  The  most  fertile 
soil  of  the  couuty  rests  on  the  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aird,  and  between  the  county 
town  ami  Beauly.  There  are  Be  vend  lakes  of  some 
extent,  as  Loch  Nesa,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Laggan,  Loch 


I  Erich  t,  and  a  number  of  other  lochs  forming  arms 
|  of  the  sea   The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ness,  Spey, 
|  Loehy,  Beauly,  hiudhorn,  Nairn,  Garry,  Morriston, 
|  and  the   Foyers  (q.  v.).     The  county  is  divided 
i  among  80  or  90  proprietors,  a  few  of  whom  posses* 
•  above  100,000  acres  of  surface.     The   old  valued 
|  rent  was  ±6099;  the  valuation  for  1862—1863  was 
I  £224,288.     The  assessment  on  the  land  for  all 
;  couuty  purposes  amounts  to  £5500.    According  to 
|  the  last  agricultural  statistics,  takcu  by  the  High- 
■  land  and  Agricultural  Society,  fur  crop  and  year 
|  1857,  the  total  acreage  under  a  rotation  of  crops  was 
42,920,  of  which  there  were  1980  acres  of  wheat, 
2341  acres  of  barley,  and  13,749  acres  of  oata, 
averaging  respectively  24,  29,  and  28J  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  green  crops  there  were  5842  acres  of  turnips, 
and  3070  of  potatoes,  averaging  resjiectively  12 
tons  1  j  cwt.  and  2  tons  1\  cwt.  per  acre.    Of  live- 
stock, there  were  3741  horse*,  23.209  cattle,  452,795 
shoe]*,  and   1706  swine.    There  are  comparatively 
few  antiquities  worth  noting  in  the  county.  These 
consist  principally  of  remains  of  vitrified  forts  and 
ruins  of  old  castles.    The  I»attle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought  16th  April  1746,  on 
Culloden  Moor,  a  few  mile*  from  Inverness. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  still  generally,  but  in 
scarcely  any  district  exclusively,  spoken.  Pop. 
88,888.  The  constituency,  which  numbers  955, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

INVERSION,  in  Music,  is  the  transposing  of  one 
of  the  two  notes  of  an  interval  by  au  octave  upwards 
or  downwards,  to  a  jsisition  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  Ix'fore  occupied  with  respect  to  tho  other 
note,  so  that  if  the  trans]>oscd  note  was  the  lower 
note  of  the  two,  it  shall  now  l*e  the  higher  one, 
and  ricf  tvrwt.  The  new  interval  thus  formed  takes 
its  name  from  the  complement  of  the  octave ;  for 
example,  a  unison  inverted  becomes  an  octave,  a 
second  becomes  a  seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth, 
a  fourth  becomes  a  fifth,  a  fifth  becomes  a  fourth, 
a  sixth  becomes  a  third,  a  seventh  becomes  a 
second,  and  an  octave  becomes  a  unison.  The 
following  shews  how  these  arise : 


4th. 


Stb. 


6th.  3d. 


Tlti. 


BY.  L'nlaoa. 


By  inversion  diminished  intervals  become  augmented, 
and  augmented  become  diminished  ;  major  become 
minor,  and  minor  l>coome  major ;  but  i>erfect  inter- 
vals are  also  perfect  when  inverted.  For  inversion 
of  chords,  see  Chord.  An  important  use  is  also 
made  of  the  word  inversion,  in  reference  to  a  whole 
l»a»sage  or  phrase,  for  which  see  Dolblk  Coukteb- 
point. 

INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  (Tnrertehratn) 
are  those  animals  which  have  not  a  vertebral  column 
or  spine.  The  division  of  animals  into  Vertebrate 
and  Iiiiyrtrbmt*  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  one, 
acknowledged  in  all  systems  of  zoology'.  But  these 
groups  being  formed,  the  one  on  a  positive,  and  the 
other  on  a  negative  character,  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  value  in  the  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  Cuvier's  system,  the  invertebrate  animals 
form  three  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom — viz.,  Moflwea,  Artirtilata,  and  Rudiata, 
each  of  which,  like  Vertebrate,  exhibits  a  peculiar 
type  of  structure.  There  arc  also  animals  of  lower 
organisation  than  those  M'hich  can  with  certainty  be 
referred  to  these  divisions,  although  included  by 
Cuvier  amongst  the  Radiata,  forming  the  Acrita 
and  Protozoa  of  recent  systems.   Amongst  the  lower 


tie 


vertebrate  animals,  the  arrangement  into  groups 
must  be  regarded  as  at  present,  in  a  great  measure, 
tentative  and  provisional ;  although  in  the  higher 
departments  of  invertebrate  zoology  many  of  the 
classes  and  other  groups  arc  very  well  defined.  The 
organisation  of  some  of  them,  as  InBccts,  however 
different  from  that  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not 
evidently  lower,  but  exhibits  a  perfection  as  admir- 
able as  in  any  of  them,  whilst  all  vital  power*  are 
most  fully  displayed. 

INVESTITURE  (Lat.  in,  and  vcatio,  to  clothe), 
in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  history,  means  the  act 
of  giving  corporal  possession  of  a  manor,  office,  or 
benefice,  accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  such 
as  the  deliver}'  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  office,  more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the 
power  or  authority  which  it  is  supposed  to  convey. 
The  contest  about  ecclesiastical  investitures  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  whole  course  of  medieval 
history,  that  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  nature 
is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  that  period.  The 
system  of  feudal  tenure  had  become  so  universal 
that  it  affected  even  the  land  held  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  attached  to  most  of  the  higher  eccleaiastica] 
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ecclesiastics  who,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  office 
which  they  held,  came  into  j-ossesaion  of  tho  lands 
attached  to  such  officer,  began  to  bo  regarded  as 
becoming  by  the  very  fact  feudatory  to  the  suzerain 
of  these  land* ;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural  result,  the 
suzerains  thought  themselves  entitled  to  claim,  in 
reference  to  theso  personages,  the  aame  rights 
which  they  enjoyed  over  the  other  feudatories  of 
their  domains.    Among  these  rights  was  that  of 
granting  solemn  investiture.    Now,  in  the  case  of 
oiahops,  abbots,  and  other  church  dignitaries,  the 
form  of  investiture  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
pastoral  staff  or  crosier,  and  the  placing  a  ring 
upon  the  finger ;  and  as  these  bvlges  of  office  were 
emblematic  -  the  one  of  the  spiritual  care  of  soul*, 
the  other  of  the  espousals,  as  it  M'ere,  lictwecn  the 
pastor  and  his  church  or  monastery— the  assumption 
of  this  right  by  the  lay  suzerains  became  a  subject 
of  constant  and  angry  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
church.   On  the  jvart  of  the  suzerains  it  was  replied, 
tliat  they  did  not  claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the 
spiritual  puwers  of  the  office,  their  function  )>cing 
solely  to  grant  possession  of  its  temporalities,  and  of 
the  tent|»oral  rank  thereto  annexed.  But  the  church- 
party  urged,  that  the  ceremonial  in  itself  involved 
the  granting  of  spiritual  powers;  insomuch  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperors 
to  take  possession  of  tho  crosier  and  ring,  uutil 
it  should  be  their  own  pleasure  to  grant  inves- 
titure to  their  favourites.    The  disfavour  in  which 
the  practice  hail  long  l»een  held  found  its  most 
energetic   expression   in   the    person   of  Gregory 
VII.,  who  having,  in  the  year  lt»74,  enacted  most 
stringent  measures  for  the  repression  of  simony, 
proceeded,  in  107">,  to  condemn,  under  excommu- 
nication,  the   practice   of   investiture,  as  almost 
necessarily  connected  with  simony,  or  leading  to 
it.     This  prohibition,  however,  aa  is  observed  by 
Mosheim  (ii.  326),  only  regarded  investiture  in  the 
objectionable  /orm  in  which  it  was  then  practised, 
or  investiture  of  whatever  form,  when  the  office 
had  been  obtained  siraoniacally.    But  a  pope  of  the 
same  century,  Urljan  II.,  went  further,  and  (101)3) 
absolutely  ami  entirely  forbade,  not  alone  lay 
investiture,  but  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  a  lay  suzerain  bv  an  ecclesiastic,  even  though 
holding  imder  him  by  the  ordinary  feudal  tenure. 
The  contest  continued  during  the  most  of  the  11th 
century.    In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  it  assumed 
a  new  form,  the  pojie,  Pascal  II..  having  actually 
agreed  to  surrender  all  the  jiussessious  and  royalties 
with  which  the  church  had  been  endowed,  and 
which  aloue  formed  the  pretext  of  the  claim  to 
investiture  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  on  condition 
of  the  emperor  (Henry  V.)  giving  up  that  claim  to 
investiture.    This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any 
practical  effect ;  nor  was  the  contest  finally  adjusted 
until  the  celcl>rated  concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,  in 
which  the  emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of 
investiture  with  the  rim)  and  pastoral  etaff,  to  grant 
to  the  clergy  the  right  of  free  elections,  and  to 
restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Home 
which  had  been  seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
father  ;  while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  consented  t  hat 
the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod ;  tliat  investiture  might 
be  given  by  the  emperor,  but  only  by  the  touch  of 
Ihe  vxptre ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  other  church 
dignitaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  belonged  to  their  principality. 

Such  was  the  compact  entered  into  between  the 
contending  parties,  nnd  for  a  time  it  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  restraining  one  class  of  abuses ;  ! 
bat  it  went  only  a  little  way  towards  eradicating  I 


the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promotion  of 
unworthy  candidates  for  church  dignities.  Still  the 
princi|de  upon  which  the  op|x>sition  to  investiture 

i  was  founded  wan  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the 
medieval  system,  and  Mosheim  (ii.  327)  regards  it 

I  as  4  perfectly  accordant  with  the  religious  principles 
of  the  age.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  tho  spirit  of  churchmait»hip  has 

I  arrayed  itself,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  tunes, 
against  what  are  called  the  Erastiau  tendencies 
which  never  fail  to  develop  themselves  under  the 

i  shadow  of  a  state  church,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  creed  or  its  constitution. 

INVESTITURE,  the  term  used  in  Scotch  law 
to  denote  the  giving  feudal  jMwscsjion  of  heritable 
property.  It  was  formerly  given  to  the  vassal  in 
presence  of  the  j*tre»  curve,  but  latterly  has  been 
suriersedod  by  iufeftmcut  or  sasine,  and  now  it  is 
effected  by  mere  registration  of  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. 

INVOCATION  OF  ANGELS  AND  SAINTS. 
;  the  act  of  addressing  prayers  to  the  blessed  spirita 
[  who  are  with  God,  whether  the  angels  or  the  souls 
of  the  just  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  happi> 
ness  of  heaven.  The  practice  of  addressing  prayers 
to  angels,  especially  to  the  angel-guanlian,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  other  saints,  prevails  in  the 
Roman,  the  Greek,  tho  Ruaao-Greck.  and  the  eastern 
churches  of  all  the  various  rites.  In  the  Christian 
religion,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  (iod  excludes 
all  idea  of  subordinate  sharers  of  the  divine  nature, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  iu  {lagauism,  and  all  alike, 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  agreo  that 
its  very  first  principles  exclude  tho  idea  of  rendering 
divine  worship,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  modified,  to 
any  other  than  tho  One  Intiuit©  Being.  But  while 
Protestants  carry  this  principle  so  far  as  to  exclude 
every  species  of  religious  worship  and  every  form  of 
invocation  addressed  to  angels  or  saints,  as  trench* 
ing  upon  God's  honour,  and  irreconcilable  with  the 
Scriptures,  which  hold  Hun  forth  as  the  sole  object 
of  worship  ami  tho  oidy  fountain  of  mercy,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  permits  and  sanctions  a 
worship  (called  doulria)  of  tho  saints,  inferior  to  the 
supreme  worship  {Uttrcki)  offered  to  God,  and  an 
invocation  of  the  saints,  not  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  themselves  directly, 
but  in  order  to  ask  their  prayers  or  intercession 
with  God  on  our  behalf.  For  this  doctrine  and  the 
analogous  practice,  they  do  not  advance  the  direct 
authority  of  Scripture  (except  a  few  passage*  which 
seem  to  them  to  imply  the  iutercominunion  of  the 
two  worlds,  as  Matt  xiiL  3,  Luke  xiv.  17,  Exod. 
xxxiL  13),  but  rely  ou  what  to  them  is  equally 
decisive  testimony,  viz.,  the  unwritten  word  of  God 
conveyed  by  tradition.  Origen  (Opp.  ii.  p.  273) 
speaks  of  the  belief  that  '  the  saints  assist  us  by 
their  prayers'  as  a  doctrine  which  is  '  doubted  by 
no  one.'   St  Cyprian,  addressing  the  con  feasors  going 


to  martyrdom,  engages  by  anticipation  their  prayers 
in  his  behalf  when  tltey  shall  have  received  their 
heavenly  crown  (Ep.  60,  Dodwell's  edition).  To  the 
same  effect  aro  cited  the  testimonies  of  Basil  (Oj)jx. 
ii.  155),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (0pp.  L  288),  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (ii  1017),  Ambrose  (ii.  200),  Chrysostom 
(iv.  449),  and  many  other  Fathers,  as  well  as  the 
liturgies  of  the  various  ancient  churches,  whether  of 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  or  the  Egyptian 
rite. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  historians,  even 
admitting  the  full  force  of  these  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  practice,  allege  that  the  practice 
is  an  early,  but  unscriptural  addition,  dating  only 
from  the  infusion  into  the  church  system  of  Alex- 
andrian Neo-platoniam  and  Oriental  Magianiam, 

ell 
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is  very  coinmouly  an  involucre,  not  only  to  the 

umbel,  hut  to  cju'h  division  of  the  umbel,  or  umbel' 
luU.  The  former  its  called  the  general  iomiuer^  or 
simply  the  iHixJncrc;  the  latter  ore  jxirtial  inr><lutre*t 
or  inr<dui>U.  The  cup  of  the  acorn,  " 
&c,  may  be  regarded  as  an  involucre, 

INVOLUTE.    Sec  Evolcte. 

INVOLUTION  and  EVOLUTION  arc  two 

operations  the  converse  of  each  other.  The  object 
ot  the  first  is  to  raise  a  number  to  any  jwwor, 
which  is  effected  by  continuously  multiplying  the 
number  by  itself  till  the  number  of  factors  is 
equal  to  the  number  designating  the  jiower,  thus, 

2  raised  to  the  third  power  is  -  *  2  ,  2,  or  8 ; 

7  raised  to  the  /ourt/t  power  is  7  <  7  <  7  7,  or 
2101,  Ac  Kvolutiou,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
extraction  of  a  root  of  any  number,  that  is,  it  is  a 
method  for  discovering  wuit  uuinbcr,  when  raised 
to  a  certain  power,  will  give  a  certaiu  known 
numlKT — e.      the  square  root  of  G4  is  8,  that  is, 

8  is  the  numU'r  which,  raided  to  the  second  i  sower, 
will  give  64;  3  is  the  fourth  root  of  81,  that  is, 

3  raised  to  the  fourth  power  is  SI,  and  so  on. 
The  symbols  expressive  of  the  two  operations  are 
as  folli>w  :  53  means  that  5  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
third  power;  (7')*  means  that  the  square  or  second 
power  of  7  is  to  be  raised  to  the  fifth  |*ower  ;  \  9  or 
*y9  or  9*  signifies  that  the  extraction  of  the  seooud 


which  they  In-lievc  to  have  left  traces  even  in 
the  no-called  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  fourth 
and  fiith  centuries.  Hut  leaving  aside  the  doctrinal 
controversy,  the  fact  at  least  is  certain,  that  in 
the  fourth,  and  still  more  in  the  fifth  aud  following 
centuries,  the  usage  was  universal;  and  a  curious 
evidence  of  its  prevalence  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  very  excess  to  which  it  was  carried  was 
condemned  a*  a  heresy  (that  of  the  Colly  Indians) 
by  those  who  themselves  confessed  the  lawfulness 
of  the  practice  when  confined  within  its  legiti- 
mate limit*.  That  similar  excesses  in  the  practice, 
and  similar  abuses  as  to  the  nature  and  limit*  of 
the  legitimate  iuv< -cation  of  the  saints  continued 
through  the  medieval  period,  Ilom.m  (.'at holies 
themselves  admit,  although  they  allege  that  such 
abuses  wire  at  ;dl  times  reprobated  by  the  authentic 
teaching  of  the  church  ;  and  the  multiphe<l  de  co- 
pious to  the  saints,  especially  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  efficacy  claimed  for  them,  ami  the  extraordinary 
legends  connected  with  them,  and  the  proiniuenee 
which  the  worship  had  assumed  in  the  church,  were 
among  the  most  fertile  themes  of  invective  with  the 
first  ileformers.  The  Council  of  Trent  (2oth  Ses*., 
On  the.  InivtcatniH  of  Sttin/*)  defines  very  precisely 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
this  subject.  It  declare*  'that  the  saints  who 
reign  with  Ood  oiler  up  their  prayers  to  Cod  for 
men  ;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  siippliantly  to 
invoke  tlc-ru.  and  to  resort  to  their  prayers,  aid, 
and  help,  f  >r  the  purjsose  of  obtaining  beiielits  of 
God  through  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  I/>rd,  who 
alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.1  From  this 
decree  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  saints  dues  not  prescril>e  the  practice  of  invoking 
them  a*  necessary  or  essential,  but  only  as  'good 
anil  useful,'  and  that  what  is  to  be  asked  of  them  is 
not  the  direct  bestowal  of  grace  and  mercy,  a*  from 
themselves,  but  only  their  prayers,  their  assistance, 
and  their  help  in  obtaining  benefits  from  Cod; 
and  although  many  forms  of  prayer  which  are  in 
use  among  Catholics  War,  especially  to  a  Protestant 
rea<ler,  all  the  ap|icaranee  of  direct  apjseals  to  the 
saints  thcnis.lves  for  the  benefits  which  ar«!  implored, 
yet  all  Catholic  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  these  forms  of  words  arc  to  l«e  inter- 
preted, and  that,  from  habitual  use.  they  are  so 
interpreted,  even  by  the  most  superficially  instructed 
Catholics,  with  the  understood  explanation,  that 
all  the  power  of  the  saints  to  assist  us  consists 
exclusively  in  their  prayers  for  us,  and  seconding  our 
prayers  by  their  own.  See  Bellannine,  ( \mtntrtrnHt 
de  S'inrturiti'1  lirotitmiiiie,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 

Protestants  object  to  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  of  angels,  that  it  is  without  evidence  of  divine 
authority,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  \ 
and  derogatory  to  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.   They  1 
ask  what  reason  can  be  adduced  for  believing  that 
prayers  addressed  to  saints  are  even  htard  by  them,  r 
or  that  they  have  nlways  a  knowledge  of  the  wor-  i 

ship  addressed  to  them  ?    They  further  deny  that  \  hydrogen  is  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine 
the  prayers  addressed  to  saints  -and  particularly  to  j  bromine  (see  Hrnnociii  OKIC  Ann),  but  its  uttiuities 


or  square  root  of  9  is  required ;  ^256  or  250*,  that 
the  fourth  root  of  2.r>6  is  to  be  extracted ;  and  so 
on.  Involution  and  evolution,  like  multiplication 
and  division,  or  differentiation  and  integration,  diHer 
in  the  extent  of  their  application ;  the  former,  or 
direct  operation,  can  always  Ik;  completed,  while 
there  are  numberless  eves  in  which  the  latter  fails 
to  express  the  result  with  j»crfeet  accuracy. 

I  ODINE  (sytnb.  I,  equiv.  127)  is  one  of  a  group 
of  four  nou-inetallic  elements  to  which  the  term 
Halojrens  (q.  v.)  has  Km  applied.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Or.  {6<ta»,  violet  dike,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnificent  purple  colour  when  in  a  state  of  vs|«>ur. 
At  ordinary  tern [s  ratu res.  it  usually  occurs  in  solid 
dark-gray  glistening  scales;  it  is,  however,  cry*taliis- 
able,  and  sometimes  appears  as  an  octahedron  with 
a  rhombic  base.  It  is  soft,  aud  admits  readily  of 
trituration,  has  the  high  six'citic  gravity  of  4-95,  and 
evolves  a  |«eculiar  and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
indicate*  its  great  volatility.  It  fuses  at  '223',  aud 
at  about  ooO  it  Inula,  and  is  converted  into  the 
purple  vapour  to  which  it  owes  its  name ;  it  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  communicates  a  brownish  yellow 
colour  to  the  skin.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  watery  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  of  hydrindic  acid,  nnd  in 
alcohol  aud  ether.  Iodine  vapour  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  vajHmrs,  its  specific  gravity  being 
871ft.  It  combines  directly  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,   and    the   metals.     Its   behaviour  with 


the  Virgin  Mary  are  always  ciqwhlc  of  explanation 
as  merely  an  asking  of  their  prayers  on  l>ehalf  of 
those  who  invoke  them,  and  quote  many  instances 
in  proof. 

1'NVOICE,  a  list  or  account  of  merchandise  or 
goods  sold,  either  sent  along  with  the  goods  them- 
selves or  separately. 

INVOLU'CRE  (Lat.  a  wrapper  or  envelope),  in 
Botany,  is  a  group  of  bracts  surrounding  flowers  in 
their  unexpanded  state,  and  occupying  a  place  on 
the  floral  axis  lieneath  them  after  their  exjiansion. 
The  bracts  which  form  an  involucre  are  generally 

grouped  in  a  whorL    In  umbelliferous  flowers,  there  l  by  the  action  of  water  on  teriodide  of 


are  weaker  than  those  of  the  last-named  cl  nienU. 
It  likewise  combines  with  numerous  organic  sub* 
stances,  and  the  comjiound  which  it  forms  with 
starch  is  of  such  an  intense  blue  colour,  that  a 
solution  of  starch  forms  the  best  test  for  the 
jM-esence  of  free  iodine.  By  means  of  this  test,  one 
j«art  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when  dissolved  in 
one  million  j>arts  of  water. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
iodine  com]K>unds.  With  hydrogen,  it  forms  only 
one  com | >on ltd,  hydriodic  add  (HI),  a  colourless 
pungent  acid  gas,  which  in  most  respects  is 
analogous  with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  obtained 
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The  soluble  iodides  ot*  the  metals  may  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  combination  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the 
metallic  ox.des,  the  resulting  comjxninds  being  the 
metallic  iodide  and  water.  Same  of  these  iodides 
are  ot  extreme  brilliancy,  and  others  are  of  great 
value  in  medicine;  amount  the  latter  must  bo 
especially  mentioned  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of 
iron,  and  the  itMiidcs  of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is,  next  to  quinine  and  morphia, 
thcin>*>t  irnjtortaut  medicine  in  the  phannacojsvi.u 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  which  are  some- 
times dear,  but  usually  have  an  opaque  whitish 
appearance,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  spirit.  It 
is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  set  free,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  filming  nitric  acid,  and  o/.one  (q.  v.). 
There  are  various  ways  of  obtaining  this  salt;  the 
following  is  one  of  the  Ivest  If  iodine  be  added  to 
a  warm  solution  of  |iotash  until  a  brown  tint  begins 
to  appear,  iodide  of  potassium  (KI)  ami  iodate  of 
potash  (KO.IO,)  are  formed.  By  gentle  ignition  of 
the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  the  iodate  is 
decomposed  into  iiwlide  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  so 
that  all  that  remains  is  fused  iodide  of  j*otassium, 
which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallise. 
Iodide  of  iron  is  formed  by  digesting  iron  wire  or 
filings  in  a  closed  vessel  with  four  times  the  weight 
of  iodine  suspended  in  water.  I>ircct  combination 
takes  place,  and  a  pale-green  solution  is  formed, 
which  by  evaporation  in  tnato  yields  crystals.  It  is 
the  solution  which  is  most  commonly  employed  in 
medicine,  but  as,  on  exposure  to  the  uir.  it  liecomes 
decomposed,  nnd  iodine  is  liberated,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  strong  syrup,  which  retards  this 
change. 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury,  viz.,  the  green 
mb-iodide  <Hg,I)  ami  the  red  iodide  (Hgl).  They 
may  l>e  forme<l  either  >>y  the  direct  union  of  the  two 
elements,  or  by  the  double  decomjvoeition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercurial  salts,  There  are  two 
well-defined  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  viz., 
iodic  acid  (10,)  and  jnjriodic  acid  (I0y),  corres- 
ponding to  chloric  a:id  perchloric  acid,  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  special  interest 

Iodine  in  small  quantity,  and  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  sodium,  magnesium,  or  calcium,  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  earth's  surface.  It  exists 
in  sea-water,  in  marine  animals  and  plants,  and  in 
certain  mineral  springs.  It  is  also  found  in  several 
minerals,  as,  for  example,  in  certain  Mexican  silver 
ores,  in  Silesian  zinc  ores,  in  phosphorite  from  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  eoul. 

Iodine  was  discovmd  in  1811,  by  Courtois,  in 
the  waste  liquors  prodmed  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds.  A 
few  years  later,  Gay-Lussac  discovered  that  it  was 
a  simple  elementary  liody.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
half-fused  ash  of  dried  sea- weeds,  which  is  known 
in  this  country  as  Kelp  (q.  v.),  aud  in  Normandy 
as  Varek,  and  contains  the  iodides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  perhajts  calcium  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  iodine  is  lil>erated  by  tho 
addition  of  hinoxidc  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
*cid.  Most  of  our  commercial  iodine  is  irrepored 
in  Glasgow. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  are  employed  exten- 
sively m  medicine  and  in  Photography  (q.  v.). 
Iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine 
generally,  are  almost  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
•pecilics  in  cases  of  goitre,  bronchocele,  or  Derby- 
shire neck.  Out  of  364  cases  (collected  by  Bayle) 
which  were  treated  with  iodine,  274  were  cared. 
Matison.  Lugol,  and  others  have  shewn  the  value 
of  the  iodine-treatment  in  scrofula.  The  prepara- 
tion.-, of  iodine  are  also  eminently  successful  as 
resolvents  in  chronic  induration,  and  enlargement 
cf  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  ftc.    In  many  forma  of 


chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  certain  affections  of 
thu  osseous  system,  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  iodide 
I  of  potassium  ib  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  its  value 
iu  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead- poisoning  is  not 
so  generally  known,  even  in  the  medical  profession, 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  iodide  of  potassium  dis- 
solves the  compounds  of  lead  with  albumen,  tibrine, 
4c,  which  abound  iu  the  body  in  chronic  load- poison  - 
1  ing ;  and  these  dissolved  compounds  are  excreted 
'  by  the  kidneys.  In  these  cases,  lead  may  often  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  almost  immediately  after  the 
administration  of  the  iodide.  This  salt  has  a  similar 
action  in  chronic  mercurial  jioisoning,  and  cases  are 
recorded  of  mercurial  salivation  haviug  come  on 
during  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liberation  of  mercury,  which  had 
been  jweviously  fixed  in  the  system. 

Iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  either  in  svrup 
or  in  the  form  of  Blancard's  Pills  (an  excellent 
French  mode  of  administering  this  salt),  is  especially 
serviceable  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  glandular 
system,  in  which  the  use  both  of  iodine  and  of  iron 
is  indicated.  The  iodides  of  mercury  have  been  |»re- 
scribed  with  good  effect  in  various  formB  of  syphilis. 
They  must  be  given  with  caution,  on  account  of  their 
energy,  the  average  dose  of  the  red  iodide  being  a 
fraction  (,V  to  \)  of  a  grain.  Pure  iodine  is  seldom 
prescribed  internally ;  but  in  the  form  of  tincture 
and  ointment,  it  is  a  most  useful  topical  application 
in  cases  of  goitre,  local  enlargements,  diseases  of 
joints,  chilblains,  Ac. 

In  large  doses,  iodine  and  most  of  the  iodides 
act  as  irritant  poisons ;  but  very  few  fatal  cases 
are  on  record.  In  the  event  of  poisoning  with 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  first  point  is  to  evacuate 
the  stomach ;  and  the  vomiting  is  assisted  by  the 
copious  UBe  of  tepid  liquids,  containing  starchy 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  starch,  flour,  or  arrow-root 
boiled  in  water ;  the  object  being  to  form  iodide  of 
starch,  which  is  comparatively  inert. 

IO'NA.  the  modern  name  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Hebrides,  is  Vlievcd  to  have  originated  in  a 
mistaken  reading  of  «  for  w  ;  the  word,  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  Iteing  clearly  written  loua.  From  the 
6th  c.  to  the  17th  a,  the  island  was  most  generally 
called  /,  It,  la,  lo,  A'o,  Ily,  Hi,  Hii,  Hit,  II  u,  ), 
or  J'i— that  is,  simply,  'the  Island;'  or  Icolintill, 
lCohnnh-Kille,  or  Hii-Cnlum-Kilte — that  is,  'the 
Island  of  Columba  of  the  Church.' 

It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  varies  iu  breadth 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  1801,  it  had 
a  population  of  264.  Its  area,  computed  by  Bedo 
at  'five  families'  (or  'five  hides  of  land,'  as  tho 
passage  is  rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle), 
is  estimated  nt  2000  imj>erial  acres,  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under  tillage.  The  soil 
is  naturally  fruitful,  and  yields  earlier  crops  than 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  barley  sown  before 
the  middle  of  June  Wing  ready  for  the  sickle  in 
August  This  remarkable  fertility  was  regarded 
as  miraculous  in  the  dark  ages,  and,  no  doubt, 
led  to  the  early  occupation  of  Iona.  Dnnii,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  is  330  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

Its  history  begins  in  the  year  563,  when  St 
Columba  (q.  v.),  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  landed 
uisin  I.  with  twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island,  as  well  from  his  kinsman  Conall, 
the  son  of  Comghall,  king  of  the  Scots,  as  from  Bniidi, 
the  son  of  Melchon,  king  of  the  Picts,  he  built  ujton 
it  a  monastery,  which  was  long  regarded  as  tho 
mother-church  of  the  Picts,  and  was  venerated  not 
only  among  the  Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
among  the  Angles  of  the  north  of  England,  who 
owed  their  conversion  to  the  self-denying  mission- 
aries of  Iona.    From  the  end  of  the  6th  to  the 
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end  of  the  8th  c.,  L  was  scarcely  second  to  any 
monastery  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  it  was  this 
brilliant  era  of  its  annals  which  rose  in  Johnson's 
mind  when  he  described  it  as  '  that  illustrious  | 
island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  ('  le- 
donian  regions,  whence  savac  clans  and  roving 
barbarian*  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.'  But  neither  piety  nor 
learning  availed  to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the 
fierce  and  heathen  Norsemen.  They  burned  it  in 
795,  and  again  in  802.  Its  4  family '  (as  the  monks 
were  called)  of  68  persons  were  martyred  in  806. 
A  second  martyrdom,  in  825,  is  the  subject  of  a 
contemporary  Latin  poem  by  Walafriilus  Strahus, 
abbot  of  the  German  uiouastory  of  Reichenau,  in 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  On  the  Christmas  evening 
of  986,  the  island  was  again  wasted  by  the  Norse- 
men, who  slew  the  ablx.t  and  15  of  his  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  the  monastery 
was  repaired  by  St  Margaret,  the  queen  of  King 
Malcolm  Caiimore.  It  was  visited  in  1097  by 
King  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  of  Norway.  It  was 
now  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Man  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim.  In  1203,  the  bishops 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the  authority  of  the 


Manx  bishoj),  pulled  down  a  monastery  which  he 
had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and  placed  the 
abbey  under  the  rule  of  an  Irish  abbot  of  Derry. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  long  claimed  jurisdiction 
in  I.,  and  In-fore  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  the  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  king.  Its 
abbey  was  now  ]>eopled  by  Clngniac  monks;  and 
a  nunnery  of  Austin  calmnesses  was  planted  on 
its  shores.  Towards  the  end  of  the  l"th  c.  it 
became  the  seat  of  tho  Scottish  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 
the  abbey  church  being  his  cathedral,  and  the 
monks  his  chapter. 

No  building  uow  remains  on  the  island  which  can 
claim  to  have  sheltered  St  Columl>a  or  his  disciples. 
The  roost  ancient  ruins  are  the  Laitlirichean.  or 
Foundations,  in  a  little  bay  to  the  west  of  Port-a- 
Churraich ;  tho  Cobban  CuUdich,  or  Culdees'  Cell, 
in  a  hollow  between  Dunii  and  Dunbhuirg ;  the 
rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dunbhuirg  ;  and  the  Gleann-an- 
Teamnull,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  monastery 
which  the  Irish  bishops  destroyed  in  1203.  St  Oran's 
Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  island,  may 
proliably  bo  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
St  Mary's  Nunnery  is  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Cathedral,  or  St  Mary's  Church,  seems  to  have 
been  built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north 
side,  and  chapels  on  the  south  side ;  north  and  south 
transepts ;  a  central  tower,  about  75  feet  high  ;  and 
a  nave.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
choir  appears  to  denote  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Irish  ecclesiastic  who  died  in  121)2.  On  the  north 
of  the  cathedral  are  the  chapter-house  and  other 
remains  of  tho  conventual  or  monastic  buildings. 
In  the  '  Keilig  Oran so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from 
8t  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St  Columha,  the  first  who 
found  a  grave  in  it— were  buried  Ecgfriil,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  684 ;  Godred,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
1188;  aud  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  the  Isles,  in  1228. 
No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain.  Tho 
oldest  of  the  many  tombstones  on  the  island  are  two 
with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who 
died  at  I.  in  1174. 

centuries  of  neglect,  this  interesting  inland 
now  to  be  in  the  way  of  improvement.  It 
a  church  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment, also  a  Free  Church,  and  a  school.  At  present 
(March  1863),  a  small  and  commodious  inn  is  in 


course  of  erection  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
of  I.  ;  by  which  means  tourists  and  ai 
explorers  will  be  enabled  to  make  visits  of  satis- 
factory duration.  During  summer,  steamers  from 
Oban  (see  Hkbkiueh)  call  at  L  twice  a  week  ;  they 
land  passengers  by  boats  at  Baile  Mor.  the  only 
village  on  the  islaud,  and  usually  stay  an  boor,  to 
allow  time  for  visiting  the  ruins. 

lO'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  most  flourishing 
country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Ionians  (one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Greece),  who,  again,  according  to  the  mytho- 
logical account,  derived  theirs  from  Ion,  the  son 
of  Apollo  by  Crcusa,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Athena.  According  to  the  usually  received  tradition, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Achaians,  and  removed  to  Attica,  whence,  about 
1<)50  B.  c,  hands  of  them  went  forth  to  settle  on 
tho  coast  of  Asia.  I.  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  extending,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the 
river  ifermus  to  the  river  Meander,  along  the  coast 
of  the  .Kgean  Sea,  but  Herodotus  and  Strain  make 
it  somewhat  larger.  It  soon  reached  a  high  point 
of  prosperity  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished, 
and  great  cities  arose,  of  which  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Clazometuu,  Erythra\  Colophon,  and  Miletus  were 
the  most  celebrated.  These  free  cities,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ionian  Leaoi'c,  were, 
however,  gradually  subdued  by  the  kings  of  I.ydia, 
and  passed  (557  B.C.)  under  the  sway  of  the  Persians, 
but  wen-  allowed  a  considerable  measure  of  internal 
liberty.  During  the  great  Persian  war.  the  con- 
tingent which  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  to 
their  Oriental  masters  deserted  to  the  0  reek*,  at  the 
j  kittle  of  Mycale  (479  B.C.).  whereupon  the  Ionian! 
.  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  upon  which 
i  they  now  became  dcjKindcnt.  After  the  Pelopon- 
,  nesdan  war,  they  were  subject  to  the  Spartans,  and 
again  (387  B.C.)  to  the  Persians  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  period.  I.  shared 
the  fate  of  the  uei-.'hkmring  countries,  and  in  64  B.  c 
was  added  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pomjiey 
after  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  In  later  times  it 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that  few  traoe*  of 
its  former  greatness  are  now  left.— The  Imians 
were  regarded  as  somewhat  effeminate.  They  were 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  the  fine  arts  (see  Ionic 
Akciute<ttkk)  were  cultivated  amongst  them  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  amongst  their  kinsmen 
in  the  mother-country.  The  Ionic  l>ia/cet  excels 
the  other  Greek  dialects  in  softness  and  smooth- 
ness, chiefly  from  the  greater  number  of 
introduced. 


IO'NIAN  ISLANDS,  a  group,  or 
running  round  the  west  coast  of  Epirus,  and  west 
and  south  of  Greece.  It  consists  of  about  40 
islands,  of  whieh  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo.  arc  of  considerable 
size  ;  the  total  area  is  about  1041  square  mile*,  and 
the  population  (1860)  232,426,  is  mostly  of  Greek 
descent.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is 
as  100  to  116  The  collective  term  'Ionian'  is  of 
modern  date.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
EmiMre,  these  islands  were  included  in  the  eastern 
half,  and  so  continued  till  1081,  when  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  (subsequently  king  of  Naples)  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  From  this  time  they  underwent  a 
continual  change  of  masters,  till  the  commeDceonent 
of  the  15th  c,  when  they  by  degrees  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  woo  in  1797  cedrd 
them  to  France.  They  were  seued  bv  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1800,  by  France  in  1807,  by  Britain  in 
1809,  and  on  November  6,  1815,  were  formed  into  a 
republic  ('  The  Scptinsular  Republic') 
tectorate  of  the  latter.    The  follow 
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of  their  present  political  condition.  The  govern 
meat  is  carried  on  by  two  assemblies,  and  the  Lord  J 
High  Communhnrr,  who  is  the  representative  of  Her  j 
Majesty.  The  lower  aiermUij  consist*  of  40  members, 
who  mi i»t  be  nobles  ;  29  of  them  are  elected  by  the 
islanders  themselves,  and  1 1  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; their  term  of  office  is  five  years,  during 
which  period  they  must  hold  three  sessions,  of  three 
months  each.  The  tenate,  composed  of  five  members, 
which  the  commissioner  has  power  to  increase  to 
•even,  forms  the  executive.  The  commissioner  is 
invested  with  extensive  jwwers ;  be  can  convoke  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  parliament,  confirm  or 
reject  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and  veto  all  bills 
!>aased  by  the  legislature.  He  has  the  nomination 
of  most  of  the  puhlic  functionaries,  and  has  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  finance,  police,  and 
public  safety.  Up  to  1848,  the  press  was  restricted, 
and  the  government  was  really  a  despotism ;  but 
since  that  time  they  have  obtained  liberty  of 
the  press,  lowering  of  the  franchise,  j»erfect  free- 
dom of  election,  both  parliamentary  and  municipal, 
and  vote  by  b;illot.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
supreme  court ;  and  a  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
tribunal  in  each  of  the  seven  principal  islands.  The 
protecting  force  consists  of  a  British  garrison  at 
Corfu,  four  native  regiments  of  militia,  and  two 
war-vessels.  In  I860,  the  islands  produced  69,553 
barrels  of  olive-oil.  30,250,897  lbs.  of  currants,  and 
148,539  barrels  of  wine;  and  of  wheat,  only  07.580 
bushels;  the  value  considerably  exceeding  £500,<l00. 
The  live-stock  for  the  same  year  consisted  of  13,171 
horses,  10,374  cattle,  131,684  sheep,  and  111,907 
goats,  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous  years. 
The  revenue  (lSGOf  was  XI  10,855,  and  the  expendi- 
ture (which  generally  exceeds  the  income).  £151,187. 
The  chief  item  in  the  revenue  is  the  export-duty  on 
olives  and  olive-oil.  The  Board  of  Trade  Ke]>orts 
lately  puhlUhed  (186'-)  give,  for  1859,  the  inqiorU 
at  £1,306.303,  and  the  exports  at  £049,057.  The 
entrances  and  clearances  of  shipping  for  1860  were 
respectively  517,320  and  525,802  tons.  The  I.  I. 
have  cost  Britain,  on  an  average,  £100,000  per 
annum. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  enjoyed  under 
British  government,  there  is  a  widespre.-wl  dislike  to 
Britain,  and  estiecially  since  1853,  the  mnas  of  the 
people  have  clamoured  for  annexation  to  Greece. 
Recently  (1862),  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  British 
government,  under  certain  conditions,  to  resign  the 
protectorate  of  the  I.  I.,  and  to  permit  annexation 
to  Greece. 

IONIAN'  MODE,  in  Music,  one  of  the  old  church 
mode*,  said  to  l»c  the  same  as  the  ancient  Greek  mode 
of  that  name,  and  the  only  one  of  the  old  church 
modes  which  agrees  with  our  modern  system  of 
music,  the  Iouian  mode  being  the  same  as  our  key , 
of  C  major.  The  character  of  the  Ionian  mode, 
however,  must  have  ap]>earcd  to  the  ancients  more 
properly  defined  than  it  can  to  us,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  of  their  modes  which  had  a  major  third  and  a 
sharp  se  venth. 

IONIC  ARCHITECTURE,  a  style  of  Greek 
architecture  which  took  its  origin  in  Ionia,  and  seems 
to  have  derived  many  of  its  characteristic  features 
from  Assyria.  See  Crucian  Architecture.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  Ionic  architecture  is  the  capital 
of  the  Columns  (q.  v.),  which  is  decorated  with 
spiral  ornaments  called  Volutes  (q.  v.).  The  columns 
have  also  bases,  which  were  not  used  in  Doric  archi- 
tecture.   The  cornice  is  distinguished  by  the  dentil 


Many  large  temples  were  erected  in  this  style 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Among  the  finest 
examples  now  existing  are  the  temples  of  Krech- 
thcus  and  Minerva  Polias  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  Apollo  DidyniAHis  at  Miletus,  Minerva 
Pobas  at  Prienc,  and  Bacchus  at  Teos ;  and  the 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Rome. 

IONIC  SCHOOL  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Heraelitiis,  and  Auaxagoras, 
on  account  of  their  following  one  general  tendency, 
and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  louia.  See  the 
biographies  of  these  philosophers. 

I.  O.  U.,  a  memorandum  of  debt  given  by  a 
borrower  to  a  lender,  so  called  from  being  made  in 
this  abbreviated  f 


Loxi>oy,  January  1,  1MI. 
Mr  A.  B.,         L  0.  U.  £20. 

CD. 


band,  an  ornament  first  introduced  in  this  style. 

(q.  v.),  so  much  used 
of  the  features  which 


The  Honeysuckle  ornament  ( 
in  Ionic  architecture,  is 
indicate  its  eastern  origin. 


It  is  a  convenient  document,  liecause  it  requires  no 
stamp,  and  yet  it  is  valuable  evidence  of  ths 
existence  of  "the  debt,  in  case  an  action  is  after- 
wards brought  If,  however,  the  I.  O.  U.  contain 
any  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  then  it  will  amount 
to  a  promissory-note,  and  bo  void  unless  it  have 
a  stamp. 

I'OWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
or«anised  as  a  state,  with  governor  and  legislature, 
in  1846.  It  lies  between  40  20'  and  4.T  30  N.  lat., 
and  90°  12"  and  96*  53'  \V.  long.,  ami  extends  208 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from  east  to  west, 
with  an  area  of  50,914  square  miles,  or  .'12.584,960 
acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Minnesota;  E 
by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  Mississippi  River ;  S.  by  Missouri ; 
and  W.  by  Nebraska  Territory,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  99 
counties,  with  Des  Moines,  a  central  town,  for 
its  capital.  The  population  in  1840  was  43.112; 
in  1850,  192,214;  in  1S60,  674,948.  The  rivers 
arc  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  on  its  eastern 
and  western  borders,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
l'ed  Cedar,  and  their  branches.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  beautiful,  with  alternate  forests  and 
prairies.  There  are  no  mountains  ;  but  bold  bluffs, 
with  picturesque  ravines,  line  the  rivers.  Tn  the 
north-east,  there  are  rich  deposits  of  lead,  and  coal 
in  the  south  and  west,  with  iron,  marble,  clay, 
gvpsuni,  Ac.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
the  climate  healthful ;  tin1  p-ach  blossoms  in  the 
middle  of  April,  but  the  winters  are  severe,  with  an 
average  of  26*.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
mai/e,  flax,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  hogs.  It  has  not 
much  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  trades  exten- 
sively with  the  Atlantic  and  Onlf  towns,  and  with 
the  interior.  The  chief  river  ports  of  I.  are  Keokuk, 
Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Davenport, 
Clinton,  Bellevne,  ami  Dubuque.  There  are  many 
manufactories,  and  13  railways  built  or  in  progress, 
mostly  crossing  the  state  from  cast  to  west.  There 
are  28  colleges,  and  2700  public  schools. 

IOWA  CITY,  a  city  in  Iowa,  United  States  of 
America,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territorial 
government,  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River,  80 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  built  on  a  succession 
of  plateaux,  rising  from  the  river.  The  first  is  a 
public  promenade ;  the  third  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol,  now  the  state  university.  It  has  also 
county  buildings,  and  the  state  asylums,  with 
factories  on  the  falls  of  the  river.  There  is  steam- 
boat navigation  to  tho  Mississippi,  and  connection 
with  the  cast  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1850,  2262; 
in  I860,  5214 
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IPEOACUA'NHA,  the  name  both  of  a  very 
valuable  medicine  and  of  the  plant  producing  it. 
Tlie  plant  [Ctphatlis  Ipecacuanha)  lxuongs  to  the 
natural  order  (Htichonacta;  and  grows  in  damp 
shady  woods  in  Brazil  and  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  somewhat  shrubby,  with  a 
few  oblongo-lanceolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  soft  dark  purple  berries.  The  jiart  of  I.  used  in 
medicine  is  the  root,  w  hich  is  simple  or  divided  into 
a  few  branches,  fli-xuous,  nltout  as  thick  as  a  goose- 
quill,  and  is  composed  of  rings  of  various  size,  some- 
what fleshy  when  fresh,  and  appeariug  as  if  closely 


strung  on  a  central  M  oody  cord.  The  different  kinds 
known  in  commerce  {Gray,  Red,  Brown)  arc  all  pro- 
duced by  the  same  plant;  the  differences  arising 
from  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of  di  ving,  &c. 
I.  root  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  mere  drying. 
It  is  collected  at  all  seasons,  although  chiefly  from 
January  to  March  ;  the  plant  is  never  cultivated, 
but  is  sought  for  in  the  toresta  chiefly  by  Indians, 
some  of  whom  devote  themselves  for  months  at  a 
time  to  this  occupation.  It  has  now  become  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

Various  other  plants,  containing  emetine,  are 
used  as  substitute-  for  true  ijiecaeuanha.  The  I. 
of  Venezuela  is  produced  by  Satvottenwui  nlavcum, 
of  the  ordet  Anclep'miltt ;  and  to  this  order  belongs 
TylupJmrn  atthmnlica,  the  root  of  which  is  found 
a  valuable  substitute  for  I.  in  India. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  entirely  lies,  and  in 
good  specimens  it  amounts  to  14  or  16  ;«-r  cent.  ; 
the  other  ingredieuts,  such  as  fatty  matters,  starch, 
lignine,  &c,  being  almost  entirely  inert.  Emetine 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C3THtTNO10.  It  is 
a  white,  inodorous,  almost  insipid  powder,  moder- 
ately soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  It  acts  as  a  violent 
emetic  in  doses  of  T'.-th  of  a  grain  or  less,  and  is  a 
powerful  poison.  Tlie  incautious  inhalation  of  the 
dust  or  powder  of  I. — as  in  the  process  of  powder- 
it — will  often  bring  on  a  kind  of  spasmodic 


In  small  and  repeated  doses— as,  for  instance,  of 
a  grain  or  less— l.  increases  the  activity  of  the 
secreting  organs,  esjiecially  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  skin.  Iu  larger  doses  of 
from  1  to  5  grains  it  excites  nausea  and  depres- 
sion, while  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  it 
acta  as  an  emetic,  without  producing  such  violent 

m 


actton  or  so 
emetic. 

I.  is  useful  as  an  emetic  when  it  is  necessary  to 
unload  the  stomach  in  cases  where  there  is  great 
debility,  or  in  childhood.  As  a  nauscant.  ejejw-ct- 
orant,  and  diaphoretic,  it  is  prescribed  in  affection* 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  catarrh,  hooping-cough, 
asthma,  &c. ;  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  indigestion,  dysentery,  &c,  ;  and  in  disorders  in 
which  it  is  desired  t<>  increase  the  action  of  the 
skin,  as  in  diabetes,  febrile  affections,  &c 

Besides  the  Powder,  the  most  Useful  preparations 
are  the  Wine  of  I.— of  which  the  dose  to  an  adult  aa 
a  diaphoretic  and  exjiectorant  ranges  from  1(1  to 
40  minims,  and  as  an  emetic  from  2  to  4  drachms  — 
and  the  ComjKnmd  I.  Powder,  commonly  known  aa 
Dover  a  Poutltr  (q.  v.).  To  prod 000  the  full  eff  ect  as 
a  sudorific,  a  dose  of  ten  grains  of  Dover's  Powder 
should  Is?  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  white- 
wine  whey,  treacle-posset,  or  some  other  warm  and 
us  drink. 


IPHIGEXI'A,  in  Grecian  legend,  a  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytctiinestra,  or,  according  to 
other?,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Clyteiunestra.  Her 
father,  having  offended  Diana,  vowed  to  make 
atonement  by  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  the  mast 
beautiful  thing  born  within  the  year.  This  happened 
to  be  Iphigenia.  Agamemnon  long  delayed  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow.  but  at  length  the  Trojan 
expedition  drew  on,  and  the  Greek  fleet  being 
detained  in  Aulis  by  a  calm,  the  seer  Culchaa 
declared  that  Agamemnon  must  keep  his  premise. 
When  I.  was  brought  to  the  altar,  however,  she 
disapjieared,  and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  stead, 
Diana  herself  having  carried  her  off  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  her  priestess,  but  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  her  brother,  Orestes,  who 
carried  her,  along  with  the  image  of  Diana,  to 
Attica.  The  legend  is  of  post-Homeric  origin.  It 
has.  however,  been  much  wrought  into  Grecian 
poetry,  and  afforded  many  subjects  to  painters  and 
sculptors.  In  modem  literature,  it  has  lx-en  again 
employed  with  great  power  of  genius  and  poetic  art 
by  Goethe  in  his  1/Avjtnia  auf  Tauris. 

IPOM-'E'A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Conrjvulnrfit,  differing  very  little  from  the  genus 
Conrolrultu.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  warm  countries.  Some  of  them 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  and  hot- 
houses, being  very  ornamental,  and  readily  covering 
trellises  with  their  twining  stems,  large  leaves,  and 
Inrge  beautiful  flowers.  The  roots  of  some  of  them 
yield  a  resinous  substance,  which  possesses  proper- 
ties resembling  those  of  jalap,  ana  the  true  Jalap 
(q.  v.)  plant  itself  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
this  genus. 

IPSAMBU'L.    See  Abousambcl. 

1  PSICA.   See  Monica. 

I  PSWICH,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England, 
Capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  river  Orwell,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  OS  miles  north-east  of  London.  The  older 
(tortious  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  some  of  the  old  houses  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  envious  carved  work.  It  contains 
numerous  churches,  and  Itenevolent  and  charitable 
institutions ;  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  with  about 
700  members;  and  a  Working  Men's  College,  with 
200  memlicrs.  Of  its  educational  establishm-  nts.  the 
principal  is  the  grammar-school,  founded  bv  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  XI 10,  6».  &/.,  has 
six  scholarships,  exclusive  of  an  Albert  scholarship, 
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founded  a*  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  two  exhibitions  at  Pembroke  College.  Cam- 
bridge There  are  large  iron  and  soap  factories, 
breweries,  corn-mills,  and  ship. building  docks.  In 
1801,  2269  vessels,  of  162,407  toni»,  enterrd  and 
cleared  the  jK>rt  The  cxjKirts  an?  chit-fly  agri- 
cultural  produce,  and  Agricultural  implements  and 
machinery ;  imjiorts,  wine,  coal,  iron,  and  timber. 
The  town  can  l>e  approached  by  vessels  of  500  tons. 
It  sends  two  members  to  the  ini)>crial  parliament. 
Pop.  <1S01)  .77,949.  I.  was  pillaged  and  dismantled 
by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  again  in  1000. 

IRA'K-A'JEMI,  a  large  province  of  Persia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province*  of  Azcrbijan, 
Ghikm,  and  Mazandcran,  and  oa  the  E.  by 
Khoraaan.  On  the  S.  and  W.,  the  boundaries  are 
not  definitely  laid  down.  In  the  extreme  north  lire 
the  Elburz  Mountains,  and  throughout  the  province 
are  Beveral  other  chains,  all  of  them  running  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  A  great  |»ortion  of  the 
surface  of  the  province  consists  of  elevated  table- 
lands, but  there  are  alao  numerous  fertile  valleys 
traversed  by  rivers.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
swallowed  up  by  sandy  tracts  into  which  they  flow. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  province  arc  the  capital 
Teheran  and  Isj>ahau. 

IRA'K  A'RABI,  a  district  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
the  ancient  Babylonia  (q.  v.).  comprises  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Babylon,  Selcucia,  and 
Ctesiphon.  During  the  last  230  years  of  the 
califate,  this  was  the  jK)or  remnant  of  their  once 
wide  dominion  which  remained  to  the  successors 
of  Mohammed. 

IRA'X,  the  modern  native  name  of  Persia.  See 
Abyax  Rack. 

IRBI'T,  a  district  town  of  the  government  of 
Perm,  Eastern  Russia,  since  1775;  founded  (1G35) 
by  Russian  emigrants.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  rivers  Irbit  and  Nitza,  in  lat.  57°  35'  N., 
and  long.  02*  50'  E.,  is  1760  miles  distant  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  contains  3248  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  fair,  the  largest  in 
Russia,  after  that  of  Nijui- Novgorod.  The  fair 
takes  place  annually  from  the  27th  of  February 
till  the  end  of  March,  has  been  instituted  for 
more  than  200  years,  and  attracts  about  10,000 
merchants  and  visitors  from  Russia,  Siberia.  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Ac.  The  prineitwl  gocKls  are  cloths,  silk 
stuffs,  brocades,  sugar,  coffee,  china,  and  hard- 
ware from  Kmuia;  tea  and  nankeen  from  China, 
through  Kiachta  ;  furs  and  fish  from  Siberia ;  cotton 
stuffs  from  Bokhara,  &c.  Tlie  whole  quantity  of 
good*  brought  to  market  is  valued  at  £5,500,000, 
of  which  more  than  three-quarters  arc  generally 
disposed  of. 

l'RELAND,  an  island,  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lies  l>ctwecn  ; 
lat.  51'  20'  and  55*  23'  N.,  and  long.  .V  20"  and  10 
26'  W.     It  is  washed  on  the  N..  W.,  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  E  by  a  strait,  called  at  J 
different  places  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  I 
and  St  <  ieorge's  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the 
larger  island  of  Great  Britain.    Its  greatest  length, ; 
from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to  Crow  Head  in  Kerry,  I 
is  306  miles,  but  its  greatest  meridional  length  "i»  i 
not  more  than  225  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  between 
the  extreme  points  of  Mayo  and  Down,  is  182 
miles,  but  between  Galway  Bay  and  Dublin,  it , 
is  not  more  than  120.    Area  about  32.510  square 
miles.    Pop.  (1861)  5,764,543.    I.  is  divided  into, 
the  fonr  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munater, 
and  Connaught.  which  again  are  subdivided  into 
32  counties.    The  following  table  exhibits  some 
i: 


rrortatM^Caunllt*,  and 


Ln.vnu, 
Carlow,  . 
Duhlm, 
Imblin  City,  . 
Klld.ro,  . 
Kilkenny. 
k;lkinny  City, . 
Kliiir>.  . 
Longford,  .  , 
Ix>oth,  . 
Dr-Khrd.  Town, 
lleulli,  . 

Qiu-tn'n,  . 
Wr.t  i.eath,  . 
Wexford.  . 
Wlcklow,  . 

Total,  . 
Mi  warns 

Clare, 

Cork.  . 
Cork  City, 
Kerry.  . 
hunt-rick, .  . 
UnwiHk  City, 
TI|>1«  r  ,ry.    '  . 
Wnirrftitd.  . 
Walrrt.id  CUT, 

Total.  . 

Antrim, 
llolfjut  Town,  . 
t'xrrk'kri'i'guf  District, 
Armafrb,  . 
t'liv.ni,  . 
l>ono|t.il,   .  . 
l>ti«n,   .       .  , 
Fermanagh,     .  , 
fjmilondr  rry, 
Miinairlmti, 
Tyrone, .  , 

ToUl,  . 

ClXMACOMT. 

fialwuv, 

G»Iwiit  Town,  . 
I.ricriiD,       .  . 
Maro, 

Kiwcomnion, . 
SIiko, 

Total,  . 


AM  III 


221,312 
2*2.714 
3,700 
4t8  ,4S'i 
A08.MI 

921 
4?3,98A 
289.409 
201,431 

472 
A79.899 

424  85 1 

45.1. 4«8 
570. 58H 
500,178 


lSnT  '     ,m'    I  ,IM- 


I0.2M 

25  043 
J2.75-V 
II  Ml 
19.976 

s  t.v; 

IS.  4-1 1 
I2,''5<i 
14.700 
2.900 
2H.T07 
10.785 
IK.  507 

26  022 
14.488 


A7.2H 

i  vi.-m 

24  'I'M 
M.9.K> 

10tf.47fi 
14  0M 
h»,4  1 1 
71,502 
71,110 
14,730 

Ilo  60  ' 
90  700 
90.  *."><! 

143  6  *4 
8n,09S 


4.S702I1 


■MB.472  |l.4.«».S86  M72.7.M 


68.078 
146,778 
238,369 

95,721 
138.773 

19.974 
112.076 

8J.348 

90, MS 

16.847 
14U.7IS 
1I1.SK4 
111.107 
180. 1  A3 

9*979 


• 

827.M44 

28.11  J 

lfi«,275 

2  2,44'» 

f 

i,»u,nao 

7r..4'9 

458,'  01 

563,576 

• 

?  ovi 

9,7AM 

7*892 

1-3.732 

1,1  Ml.  120 

32.117 

JOI.IWt 

588.  2*4 

• 

078  224 

27,?40 

17»,!l83 

2U-.G84 

• 

2  618 

ft.lkSS 

44,l»2o 

.-.1,448 

* 

1,01.1.731 

41  254 

2i:.i»» 

331,  587 

» 

400.S81 

mo 

18,07.', 

lit  116 

138.738 

• 

3.347 

23,220 

25.297 

• 

6.<f.4  5  9 

242  872 

1  857,738 

74S.8M 
1  87.' 
IB.  700 
S2S.'  76 
477.M60 
1,191.141 
til  I. '.'19 
417. 
518  595 
819.717 
M8i,fi40 

•,475,438 

l,56S.72n 
8?8 
30  .'.  Mi  i 

1,3<>3.S8.' 
t07,t>  'I 
461,743 


44.B9 
1\373 
1.1.01 
S.V7C9 
28..  29 

4  «.r«J 

A7,t;2G 
19,184 
34.B-2 
24,143 
44.746 


247.414 

II 'J,  24  J 
P,:tft8 
18''.  382 
I..3.S72 
230.8>9 
29y.8fi'l 
|0.5,x;2 
184,1.17 
12*1.3  40 
?38,42ti 


lil.515   1,910,408  2.0)1,840 


151.383 
100  301 
8.A20 
196,0*4 
I74,0fi4 
255, 1 SS 
320.817 
118.047 
192.0JJ 
141,823 
*Aj,G«l 


4S.fi78 
2.V98 
18.187 
45.J17 
28,Ji>J 
22.496 


2J4  2'6 
lf,786 
104  Cli 
254,449 
li6  154 
121,079 


4,392,043  162,374  '   611  339 


GrniTwl  Total  (Ireland;  20.80^,271  993.233  4,704,513  «,552,38a 


297  897 
2S!787 
1 1 1.897 
274  499 
171.4*1 
128.514 


1.010,031 


Phijgicnl  Aeprct. —I.  is  of  oblong  form,  and  liko 
(Jr«-at  Britain,  the  eastern  coaxt  ia  comparatively 
unbroken,  while  the  west,  north,  and  south  are 
deeply  inflented.  It  is  an  undulating  or  hilly 
country— less  rugged  than  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  so  tame  aa  the  eastern  section  of 
England.  IUj  hilla  are  more  rounded  than  abrupt, 
and  lie  not  so  much  in  ranges  as  in  detached  clusters 
round  the  coasts.  These  mountain  tracts  rarely 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  inland,  and  they 
seem  to  form  a  broad  fringe  round  the  island; 
while  the  interior  appears  as  a  Iwwtin  composed  of 
Hat  or  gently  swelling  land.  The  principal  rangca 
.ire  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Down,  which  attain 
their  highest  elevation  iti  Slicve  Donard,  2796  feet 
above  the  nea  ;  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  3039  feet;  and  Mact^illicuddy 
Keeks  in  Kerry,  which,  in  the  j»eak  of  (.'arran-Tual, 
t!:e  loftiest  point  in  Ireland,  reach  3414  feet  The 
purely  Hat  or  level  portions  of  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  tracts  of  fertile  valley- 
land  in  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  consist 
mainly  of  h(*j  or  morass,  which  occupies,  according 
to  Dr  Kane,  2,830,000  acres,  or  about  a  seventh 
part  of  the  entire  sujicrficiea.  The  largest  of  these 
morasses  is  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  stretches  in  a 
vast  plain  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  or  over 
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a  large  portion  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  King's  and 
Queen'.i  counties  —having  a  summit  elevation  of  2S0 
feet  Extensive  tracts  of  deep  wet  bog  also  occur 
in  Longford,  Roseonunon,  and  other  counties,  ami 
give  a  peculiarly  dreary  anil  desolate  aspect  to  the 
scenery.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  in 
these  bogs,  they  exhale  no  miasma  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  which 
they  contain. 

Hydrography.— The  principal  river  of  L,  and  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  Shannon 
(q.  v.).  The  streams  which  drain  the  eastern  part 
of  the  central  plain  are  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne  ; 
the  south-eastern  part,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and 
the  Nore :  while  the  waters  of  the  north-eastern 
part  are  collected  into  Lough  Neagh,  chiefly  by 
the  Blackwater,  and  thence  discharged  into  the 
•ea  by  the  Lower  Bann.  The  rivers  external  to 
the  great  central  plain  are  necessarily  short.  The 
principal  are  the  Erne,  flowing  to  the  north-west; 
the  Foyle  and  the  Bann,  to  the  north  ;  the  Lagan, 
to  the  north-cast ;  the  Slaney,  to  the  south-east ; 
and  the  Bandon,  Lee,  and  Blackwater.  flowing  in 
an  easterly  course  through  the  county  of  Cork,  the 
most  southern  county  in  the  island.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  naturally  of  importance  to  navigation. 
The  Shannon,  however,  has  been  made  navigable 
to  its  source  by  means  of  locks  and  lateral  cuts ; 
the  Barrow,  by  similar  means,  to  Athy  ;  the  Foyle. 
by  canal  to  Strabane ;  and  several  of  the  others 
have  been  artificially  united  by  such  lines  aa  the 
Lagan,  Newry,  Ulster,  Royal,  Grand,  Athy,  and 
other  canals— which  now  intersect  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  island. 

The  lakes  of  I.  (called  loughs)  are,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  surface-character  of  the  country, 
both  numerous  and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  island.  The  largest  is  Lough  Neagh 
in  Ulster,  covering  an  area  of  100,000  acres.  The 
other  loughs  of  consequence  are  Loughs  Erne  and 
Derg,  also  in  Ulster;  Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  in 
Connaught ;  the  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  which  arc 
expansions  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  lakes  of 
Kularney  fq.  v.)  in  Kerry. — The  bays  and  salt-water 
loughs  which  indent  the  island  are  also  numerous 
and  of  considerable  importance.  About  seventy  are 
suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce ; 
and  then  are  fourteen  in  which  the  largest  men- 
of-war  may  ride  in  safety.  The  principal  are 
Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  on  the  north  coast ;  the 
Bays  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  Clew,  and  Galwav,  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  and  Bantry 
Bay,  on  the  west ;  the  harbours  of  Cork  and  Water- 
ford,  on  the  south ;  Wexford  harbour,  the  Bays 
of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  aud  Loughs 
Carlingford,  Straugford,  and  Belfast,  on  the  east. 
— Theislands  are,  generally  speaking,  small  and  of 
little  importance.  On  the  east  coast,  the  largest  is 
Lanibav,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Dublin ;  on  the  south  and  south  east  coasts 
are  Clear  bland,  the  Sal  tecs,  a  dangerous  group  of 
islets,  about  eight  mdes  south  of  the  Wexford  coast, 
indicated  by  a  floating  light,  and  Tuscar  Rock,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Camsore  Point,  also  a  dangerous 
ledge,  rising  'JO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surmounted 
by  a  light-house  after  the  model  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  on  the  west  coast,  the  Skelligs,  Valentia,  the 
Blaskets,  the  South  A  nan  Isles,  Inni-sbotin,  Inuis- 
turk,  and  Clare,  Achil  or  'Eagle'  Island,  and  the 
Inniskca  Islets ;  on  the  north  coast,  the  North 
Arran  Isles,  the  Tory  Isles,  and  Rathlin. 

Geology. — A  great  series  of  grits  and  slates  of 
Cambrian  age  occur  in  the  south-east  of  I. ;  the 
upper  portion  contains  a  few  fossils  of  zoophytes  and 
worms.  Lower  Silurian  strata  rest  unconformably 
on  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  same  district.  They 


consist  of  flags,  slates,  and  grits  many  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  large  portions  of 
Kildare,  Wu  klow,  We  xford,  and  Watcrford,  Several 
detached  pitches  occur  to  the  west  <<f  this  district, 
forming  the  Keeper,  Arra,  and  Inchiquin  Mountains. 
A  tract  of  similar  beds  Bt retches  from  the  centre 
of  I.,  near  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  to  the  c<u*t 
of  Down.  The  Btrata  in  proximity  to  the  Wicklow 
and  Dublin  granites  arc  converted  into  gnc-i»s  and 
mica-slate.  This  is  the  condition  of  all  the  Uds  in 
the  north-west,  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Mayo;  they 
appear  to  l*e  a  continuation  of  the  highly  altered 
strata  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Detached  portions 
of  Upper  Silurian  measures  occur  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  iu  Kerry,  Qalwav.  and  Mayo. 

Between  the  Silnrian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 
an  enormous  thickness  (11,000  feet)  of  sandstone 
grit  and  shale  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  No  fossils 
hitherto  have  been  found  in  these  strata. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  consisting  of  red  and 
yellow  sandstone  and  slate,  cover  a  large  tract  of 
the  south  of  I.,  stretching  almost  continuously  from 
the  extreme  west  of  Cork  and  Kerry  into  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny,  l»eiiig  stop|»ed  by  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Along  the  ha-»--s  of  the 
Silurian  mountains  of  the  south  centre  of  I.,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Cork,  occurs 
a  great  thickness  of  sandstones,  which  have  hitherto 
yielded  no  fossils ;  some  geologists  refer  these  to 
the  Old  Red  scries,  others  hold  them  to  be  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

The  Varfjoniferou*  Limestone  is  extensively  devel- 
oj>wi  in  I.,  occupying  the.  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  except  in  those  places  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  older  rocks  apj«ear  on  the  surface.  This 
great  tract  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  drift, 
and  with  peat-moss  and  freshwater  marl,  in  which 
are  found  the  remains  of  Menarerot  Jlibernlcus  and 
Boa  longifrons.  In  Kerry.  Cork,  and  Waterford, 
the  strata  are  very  much  coutorted,  the  coal -seams 
are  changed  into  anthracite,  and  so  squeezed  and 
crushed  as  to  be  got  only  in  small  dice  like  frag- 
ments. Further  north,  the  strata  arc  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  the  coal-tields  are  limited,  and  the  seams 
are  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  Tipperary,  Kilkenny, Tyrone,  and  Antrim. 

Small  deposits  of  Permian  strata  are  found  at 
Ardtrea  in  Tyrone,  and  at  Cuitra  near  Belfast  ; 
the  sandstones  of  Roan  Hill  near  Dungannon  are 
probably  of  the  same  age.  The  red  and  vancmHed 
marls  containing  lieds  of  gypsum  and  n-ck-salt, 
which  exist  on  the  coast  north  from  Belfast,  are 
probably  Triaseic.  Resting  on  these  marls  are  s 
few  thin  beds  of  Lias.  Vrdaceous  strata  occur  in 
Antrim  and  Deny. 

Climate.—  Though  tho  climate  of  I.  Wars,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  (q.  v.),  it  has  yet  a  character 
|>eculiar  to  itself,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in 
the  configuration  of  its  surface,  its  greater  distance 
from  the  continent  of  Euro|*.\  and  its  being,  as  it 
Were,  more  completely  bathed  in  the  wann  waters 
of  tho  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  country  is  about  50  11 
rising  in  the  south  to  51°  5,  and  falling  in  the  north 
to  48°  a.  There  are  thus  .TO  of  difference  between 
the.  extreme  north  and  south,  and  it  may  be  I 


that,  sneaking  generally,  this 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe 
temperature  in  winter  is  41 =  -5;  iu  spring,  4~'i);  in 
summer,  G0°0;  and  iu  autumn,  5l*-0. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  from  25  to  28  inches, 
excejit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hills,  where  the 
precipitation  is  considerably  augmented ;  thus,  at 
Valentia,  in  Kerry,  the  rainfall  of  1S61  amounted 
to  73  inches,  and  doubtless  this  large  fall  was 
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vegetation ;  hence  the  appropriateness 
i  '  Emerald  Isle.'    Again,  owing  to  its 


greatly  exceeded  in  those  parts  which  are  aitiutte«i 
among  the  higher  hills.  The  rainfall  in  winter, 
particularly  in  the  west,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
other  seasons,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the 
surface  ot  the  ground  during  winter,  which  suddenly 
chills  the  warm  and  moist  south-west  winds  that 
prevail,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
condense*  their  vapour  into  rain.  Since  in  Great 
Britain  the  chief  mountain  ranges  are  in  the  west, 
it  follows  that  over  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
island  the  climate  is  drier,  the  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  the  rainfall  much  leas,  and  the  sunshine 
more  brilliant  than  in  the  west  In  I.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hills  in  the  west  do  not  oppose  such  a 
continuous  harrier  to  the  onward  progress  of  the 
south-west  winds,  but  are  more  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  isolated  groups.  It  follows  that  the  sky 
is  more  clouded,  and  nun  falls  more  frequently  in 
I.,  and  the  climate  is  thus  rendered  more  genial  and 
fostering  to 
of  the  name 

greater  distance  froni  the  contineut,  the  i>arching 
and  noxious  east  winds  of  spring  are  less  severely 
felt  in  I.,  because  the  north-east  winds  have  acquired 
more  warmth  and  moisture  in  their  progress.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  moat  salubrious  spring 
climates  possessed  by  England,  Scotland,  and  I. 
are  situated  in  the  south-west  of  their  respective 
countries.  Thus,  (Jueenstown,  in  the  south-west  of 
I.,  enjoys  an  average  spring  teni|ieraturc  as  high  as 
50*1),  which  is  about  the  highest  in  the  British 
IalamU,  and  nearly  3M)  higher  than  the  east  of 
Kent,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 

Since  wheat  ripens  in  these  latitudes  with  a  mean 
summer  temperature  of  ftV'O,  it  follows  that  the 
climate  of  I.  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  liner  sorts  of  grain,  whieh  are  sub- 
jected to  much  less  risk  in  backward  seasons  than 
is  the  ca«e  in  North  Britain,  where  the  summer 
temperature  is  only  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  wheat-cultivation.  Also,  consider- 
ing its  remarkably  open  winters,  which  lengthen  out 
the  period  of  grazing,  its  mild  and  genial  climate 
through  all  the  seasons,  and  its  comj>arative  freedom 
from  droughts,  it  will  be  Been  that  its  climate  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These 
consiiler.it ions,  combined  with  the  fertility  of  the 
sod,  open  up  for  I.,  as  far  as  the  physical  conditions 
are  concerned,  a  jwosiwjct  of  great  national  pros- 
perity, based  on  most  remarkable,  though  as  yet 
only  partially  developed  agricultural  resources. 

Soil  ami  VrgcUition.— Until  the  middle  of  last 
century,  I.  was  almost  exclusively  a  pasturing 
country,  and  in  1727  an  attempt  was  made  (unsuc- 
cessfully, however)  to  pass  an  act  oomjiellinc  land- 
holders to  '  till  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  in 
their  possession,  and  to  release  tenants  to  the  same 
extent  from  the  penal  coveuanta  in  their  leases 
against  tillage.'  The  result  of  this  state  of  things 
is  the  wretchedly  jxwr  system  of  agriculture,  from 
which  I.  still  suffers  largely.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  country  is  nevertheless  great. 

The  extent  under  each  of  the  principal  crops  in 
1800  and  1801,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


The  estimated  produce  per  statute  acre  in  1860 
and  1861  was  as  under : 


Barter,  . 

Beer  and  Rye,  . 

I'liUlOM, 

Turnip*.  .  . 
Manitrl-wurxel, 


*2» 


Bitt*l  Cnlurawd  la 

lttc 

IM1. 

Aim 

*er»». 

«w*  m 

401. 713 

1,966.304 

1,  WW.  ISO 

181.099 

19*  933 

12.734 

11  58* 

1,178.079 

1,133  304 

31*  410 

334.104 

31  9V5 

22.SV3 

22,;sJ 

30,010 

147.967 

1.4M.618 

1,646,308 

Wheat,  to  berrels  of  20  atnnes. 
Out*.  «         14  » 

Barley,         m  16  m 

Beer,  r  16     »  . 

Hyp,  »         20  » 

Potatoes,      »  20  » 

Turnip*,  in  ions,  . 
MuriKel-wnitcl.  in  " 
Cubbait*,  in  tons,  . 
Flax,  In  atone*  of  14  lb*.. 
Hay,  in  tona,  . 


Line-stock— According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1841,  the  estimated  value  of  the  live-stock  was 
£19,399,843 ;  for  1851,  a27.737.393  ;  and  for  1861, 
£32,769,035. 

FUhrri>A.—ln  her  fisheries,  I.  possesses  an  almost 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  surrounding 
seas  swarm  with  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  pilchards, 
tc,  and  yet  the  Irish  markets  are  extensively  sup- 
plied with  cured  fish  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  number  of  lioats  engaged  in  the  sea- 
fisheries  in  1855  was  1250,  employing  49,7>>4  men 
and  Ixiys,  and  these  numbers  are  on  the  decrease, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  continuous  emigration  from 
the  sea]tort  towns,  ami  the  great  demand  R>r  seamen. 

Manufacture*.—  According  to  M'Cnlloch,  '  Ireland 
is  not  and  never  has  been,  a  manufacturing  country. 
Its  unsettled  turbulent  state,  and  the  general  deiH-nd- 
encc  of  the  jiopulation  on  laud,  have  hitherto  formed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments  in  most  parts  of  tho 
country ;  whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilful 
workmen,  and  the  great  ascendency  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  will, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  lrelaud  from  ever 
attaining  eminence  in  this  department.'  Linen  is 
tho  staple  manufacture,  of  which  Belfast  and  tho 
surrounding  districts  of  Ulster  are  the  chief  seats. 
The  annual  value  of  the  linen  now  exjiorted  from 
I.  to  Great  Britain  and  all  foreign  countries  reaches 
about  £4,400,000.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs 
is  limited  to  a  few  localities,  as  Dublin,  l'<>rk,  King's 
County,  Waterford,  Quecu's  County,  and  Kilkeuuy. 
Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  also  earned  on, 
but  only  to  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  extent 
In  1801,  the  n umber  of  factories  (cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  flax,  jute,  and  silk)  in  I.  amounted  to 
158,  employing  739,205  spindles,  6560  power-looms, 
and  37,872  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  of  these,  100 
were  flax- factories,  employing  592,981  spiudh-8,  4666 
power- looms,  aud  33,525  persons  of  both  sexes.  A 
great  source  of  employment  for  females  has  of  late 
years  sprung  up  in  tho  north  of  I.,  in  the  working  of 
patterns  on  muslin  with  the  needle.  Belfast  is  the 
centre  of  this  manufacture,  which  employs  about 
300,000  ]iersons,  chiefly  females,  scattered  through 
all  the  counties  pf  Ulster,  and  some  localities  of  the 
other  provinces.  About  forty  firms  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  tho  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  amounts  to  aliout  £1,400,000. 

Commerrt  and  Shipping.— The  exportation  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  has  always  been 
the  chief  commercial  business  carried  on  in  Ireland. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain.  It  cannot,  however,  be  traced 
later  than  1825,  when  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  I.  was  assimilated 
by  law  to  the  coasting-traffic  carried  on  between 
the  different  ports  of  England,  except  in  the  single 
article  of  grain. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
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cleared  out  at  the  19  principal  Irish  porta,  in  the 
Coasting,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Trade*  in  1861,  were 
as  follows:  Vessels,  44,189;  tonnage,  7,144,538. 

Govfrninsnt.— The  government  of  1.,  since  the 
Union  in  1801,  is  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain- 
It  is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  hy  32 
menitars  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  105  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  executive  government  is 
invested  in  a  Lord-lieutenant,  assisted  hy  a  Privy 
Council  and  Chief  Secretary ;  and  the  law  ia  adminis- 
tered hy  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  twelve  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  County, 
peace,  and  municipal  matters  art!  conducted  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
an  armed  national  constabulary  or  police  force  of 
nearly  12,000  men,  with  348  horses. 

Rdbjian. — A  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
L  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  the  established  church 
is  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
Accordiug  to  the  statistics  of  1861.  the  proportion 
was  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  4,505,41 4 ;  Estab- 
lished, (MM. 509;  Presbyterians.  523.300;  Metho- 
diets,  45,390;  Independents,  4530;  Baptist*,  4225; 
Quakers,  3695;  Jews,  386;  all  other  persuasions, 
19,784. 

Etlucntion. — I.  possesses  several  universities  : 
Dublin  University  (q.  v.),  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591  ;  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Gal  way,  were  opened  in  1849.  and  are 
united  in  one  university.  Maynooth  College,  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  prints,  is  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  and  is  attended  by  520  students. 
There  arc  also  several  Irish  colleges  and  medical 
schools  in  connection  with  the  London  University. 
The  primary  schools  of  I.  are  mostly  under  the 
management  of  the  'Commissioners  of  National 
Education.'  This  system,  established  in  1833, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  '  the  schools  shall 
be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  every  denomination  ; 
that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend  any 
religious  exercise,  or  receive  any  religious  instruc- 
tion which  his  parents  may  not  approve  ;  and  that 
sufficient  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  pupils  of 
each  religious  persuasion  to  receive  separately  such 
religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
may  think  fit'  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
progress  of  the  system  : 


of  Scoti,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia,  they  became 
formidable  by  their  descents  upon  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain.  These  expeditions  were  con- 
tinued and  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  till  the 
time  of  Laogaire  MacNeill,  monarch  of  Ireland  (430 
A.  D-),  in  whose  reign  St  Patrick  (q.  v.)  attempted  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Although  Christianity 
had  lieen  previously  introduced  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  Patrick  encountered  great  obstacles,  and 
the  new  faith  was  not  fully  established  in  I.  till 
about  a  century  after  his  decease. 

From  the  earliest  period,  each  province  of  L 
appears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
Ard-Ilhjh  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
trict called  Meath  whs  allotted,  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  governed  hy  a 
chief  selected  from  its  most  im|<ortant  family,  and 
who  was  required  to  bo  of  mature  age,  capable  of 
taking  the  held  efficiently  when  occasion  required. 
The  laws  were  peculiar  in  their  nature,  dispensed 
by  professional  jurists  styled  Rr'fcm*,  who,  as  well 
as  the  poets  and  men  of  learning,  received  high 
consideration,  and  were  endowed  with  lands  and 
important  privileges.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  tomlts 
and  structures,  composed  of  large  unconsented 
stones,  ascribed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  "Lacustrine  habitations, 
or  stockaded  islands,  styled  (Jrnnn(>g*  or  Civmnor/et 
(q.  v.),  in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  there  from  early  ages.  Of  articles  of  metal, 
stone,  clay,  and  other  materials  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Irish,  a  large  collection  baa  been  formed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dublin.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  antique  golden  articles  of  remote 
age  have  been  found  in  I.  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Northern  Europe ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
gold  antiquities  illustrative  of  British  history,  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  Irish. 

In  the  6th  c,  extensive  monasteries  were  founded 
in  I.,  in  which  religion  and  learning  were  zealously 
cultivated.    From  these  establishments,  none-; 
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Taking  the  pupils  of  1861,  we  find  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  l>e  486,200  ;  of  Presby- 
terian, 64,687  ;  of  Episcopalian,  34,717 ;  belonging  to 
other  sects,  3402.  Besides  these  national  scluwls, 
the  'Church  Education  Society'  kad  (1855)  1827 
schools,  attended  hy  90,572  pupils,  of  whom  17,000 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

History.  According  to  ancient  native  legends,  T. 
was  in  remote  times  peopled  by  tribes  styled  Fir- 
bolgs  and  Danauns,  eventually  subdued  by  Milesians 
or  Gaels,  who  acquired  supremacy  in  the  island. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  I.  are  now  believed 
to  have  1>een  of  the  same  Indo-European  race 
with  the  original  population  of  Britain.  Although 
L,  styled  Avhm,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five 
centuries  l>efore  Christ,  and  by  the  names  or  Hibemin 
and  Juvtrna  in  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  4th  c  after  Christ,  when,  under  the  appellation 


missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  great 
difficulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of  Europe, 
whose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and  impressed  by 
their  self-devotion  and  asceticism.  Many  students 
of  distinction  from  England  and  the  continent 
frequented  I.,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction 
at  this  period.  To  these  ages  has  l>cen  ascril>ed  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  style  of  art  ornamentation, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  extant  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts, and  which  was  long  erroneously  assigned  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  now  appear  to  havf  been 
indebted  to  the  Irish  mainly  for  Christianity,  and 
entirely  for  letters.  Among  the  eminent  native 
Irish  of  these  times  were  Columba  (q.  v.),  or 
Cohira  Cille,  founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Ionn;  Comgall,  who  established  the  convent 
of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  Ciaran  of 
Clonniac noise ;  and  Adamnan.  abbot  of  lona,  and 
biographer  of  Columba  Of  the  Irish  missionaries 
to  the  continent,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Columbanus  (q.  v.),  founder  of  Robin :  Gallus  of 
St  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  Dichuill,  patronised  by 
Clotaire;  and  FerghaL  or  Virgilius,  the  evanjcliser 
of  Carinthia.  The  progress  of  Irish  civilisation  was 
checked  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians, 
commencing  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  e.,  and 
continued  for  upwards  of  300  years.  Establishing 
themselves  in  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  L, 
with  the  assistance  of  friendly  uative  trills,  they 
continued  to  make  predatory  expeditions  into  the 
interior  until  their  signal  overthrow  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin  (1014  A.P.),  bv  liriau, 
surnamcd  Borumha,  monarch  of  Ireland    From  the 
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close  of  the  8th  to  the  12th  c,  L,  although  harassed 
by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  niauy  writers  of 
merit,  among  whom  were  „Engus,  the  hagiographer ; 
Corniac  MaeCulletuui,  king  of  Minister,  and  Bishop 
of  Cashel,  the  repute*!  author  of  Cornuic't  Glow-try  ; 
Cuan  O'Loehain  ;  Gilla  Mnduda  ;  Flan  of  Monaster- 
boice ;  and  Tigerhnaeh,  the  annalist.  Tho  Irish 
scholars  who  during  these  times  acquired  highest 
eminence  on  the  continent  were  Joannes  Erigeua, 
the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  ;  Duugal, 
one  of  the  astronomers  consulted  by  Charlemagne : 
Dichuill,  the  geographer ;  Donogh,  or  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Ficsole ;  and  Marianus  Seotus.  Of  the 
•state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period, 
elaWirate  specimens  survive  in  the  shrine  of  St 
Patrick's  1*41,  the  Cross  of  Cong,  in  Mayo  (12th  c.) ; 
the  Limerick  and  Cashel  crosiers,  and  tho  Tara 
brooch,  all  displaying  minute  skill  and  peculiar 
style.  To  these  times  some  are  inclined  to 
assign  the  Book  of  Krlla,  a  Latin  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels  iu  the  Irish  character,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  Mr  Westwood  has 
pronounced  to  lie  the  most  elalsirately  execute*! 
manuscript  of  early  art  now  in  existence,  and  of 
portions  of  which  fac-similes  arc  given  in  his 
work  Palarxjrnjiftia  8<icr<i  Picforia.  Of  the  Irish 
architecture  of  the  period,  examples  survive  at 
Cashel.  The  well-known  round  towers  of  I.  are 
believed  to  have  Wn  erected  almut  this  era  as 
belfries,  and  to  serve  as  places  of  security  for 
ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.  The  skill  of  the 
Irish  musicians  in  the  12th  c.  is  attested  by 
the  enthusiastic  encomiums  l<estowed  l»v  Giraldus 
Cambrerisis  upm  their  performances.  Ihe  Scandi- 
navians have  left  liehind  them  in  I.  no  traces  of 
civilisation  except  coins  struck  at  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  in  which  towns  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  subject  and  tributary  to  the  natives. 

The  first  step  towards  an  Anglo-Norman  descent 
upon  L  was  made  by  Henry  IL,  who  obtained  iu 
1155  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  authorising 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  on  condition 
of  paving  to  the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated 
annual  revenue.  Political  circumstances  prevented 
Heury  from  entering  upon  the  undertaking  till 
1 166,  when  Dermod  MacMurragh,  tho  deposed 
king  of  Lei nster,  repaired  to  him,  and  obtained 


authority  to  enlist 


)i  his  subjects  as  niij 


be  induced  to  aid  him  in  attempting  to  regain  his 
forfeited  lands.  Dcnnod,  returning  to  I.  in  1109, 
with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  still 
more  numerous  Irish  allies,  succeeded  in  recovering 
part  of  Iria  former  territories,  and  in  capturing 
Dublin  and  other  towns  ou  the  eastern  coast. 
After  his  death  in  1171,  the  succession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster  was  claimed  by  his  son-in-law, 
Richard  FittfGislet>ort,  Karl  ot  Pembroke,  surnamed 
'Strongbow.'  In  the  following  year,  King  Henry, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  visited  I.,  received 
homage  from  Bcvcral  of  the  minor  native  chiefs, 
and  from  the  chief  adventurers,  granting  to  the 
latter  charters  authorising  them,  as  his  subjects, 
to  take  possession  of  the  entire  island,  in  virtue 
of  the  jjrant  made  to  him  by  the  jK>j»e.  The  chief 
Anglo-Sorman  adventurers,  FitzGisleliert,  Le  Gros, 
De  Cogan,  De  Lacy,  and  De  Curci,  encountered 
formidable  opposition  before  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Lands  which  they 
thus  claimed.  The  government  was  committed  to 
a  viceroy,  and  the  Norman  legal  system  was 
introduced  into  such  parts  of  the  island  as  were 
reduced  to  obedience  to  England.  The  youthful 
Prince  John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  I.  in 
11  $4;  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  council 
having  excited  disturbances,  he  was  soon  recalled 
to  England.   John,  when  king,  made  an  expeditiuu 


into  I.  in  1210,  to  curb  the  refractory  spirit  of 
his  barons,  who  had  become  formidable  through 
their  alliances  with  the  natives.  During  the  13th 
c,  the  principal  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves,  with  the  feudal 
institutions  of  their  uation,  in  some  parts  of  I., 
by  the  assistance  or  suppression  of  native  clans. 
The  Fitzgerald*,  or  Geraldinea,  acquired  almost 
unbounded  power  in  Kildare  and  East  Minister, 
or  Desmond  ;  the  Le  Botillcrs,  or  Butlers,  iu 
Ormond  or  West  Minister :  and  the  De  Burghs,  or 
Burkes,  in  Con  naught.  After  the  battle  of  Ban* 
nockburn,  the  native  Irish  of  the  north  invited 
over  Edward  Bruce,  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  English  jiower  iu  Ireland.  The  court  of  Home, 
at  the  instigation  of  England,  excommunicated 
Bruce  with  his  Irish  allies  ;  but  although  his  enter- 
prise failed  of  success,  the  general  result  was  a 
comparative  collapse  of  the  English  domiuion  in 
Ireland.  The  descendants  of  the  most  powerful 
settlers  gradually  became  identified  with  the  natives, 
whose  language,  habits,  and  laws  they  adopted  to 
so  great  au  extent,  that  the  Anglo-Irish  parliament 
jwisstsl,  iu  1367,  the 'Statute  of  Kilkenny,  decreeing 
excommunication  and  heavy  penalties  against  all 
those  who  followed  the  customs  of,  or  allied  them- 
selves with,  the  native  Irish.  This  statute,  how- 
ever, remained  inoperative  ;  and  although  Richard 
IT.,  later  in  the  14th  c,  made  expeditions  into  I. 
with  large  forces,  he  failed  to  effect  any  practical 
result ;  and  the  jwwer  and  influence  of  tho  natives 
increased  so  much,  that  the  authority  of  tho 
Fnglish  crown  became  limited  to  a  few  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  the  district  termed  •  the  Pale,'  com- 
prising a  small  circuit  about  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 

In  1534.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Henry  VIII.,  revolted,  but  not  meeting  with  ade- 
quate support  from  his  Anglo- Irish  connections,  he 
was,  after  a  short  time,  suppressed  and  executed. 
Henry  received  the  title  of  'King  of  Ireland'  in 
J54I,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  ;  and  about  the  same  ]>eriod,  some 
of  the  native  princes  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  accept  i>eerages.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  met  little  favour  either 
J  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  English  settlers  or 
with  the  native  Irish.  About  the  middle  of  the 
I  16th  c,  Shane  O'Neill,  a  prince  of  the  most  powerful 
ancient  family  of  Ulster,  attempted  to  suppress  his 
rivals,  and  to  assume  the  kingship  of  that  province, 
in  which  he  was  eventually  unsuccessful ;  but  after 
his  death  in  1567,  his  successor  received  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tirone  from  Elual«.-th.  The  attempts  of  tho 
English  government  in  I.  to  introduce  the  Reformed 
faith  and  English  institutions  stirred  up  great  dis- 
sensions in  Ireland.  Among  the  first  to  revolt  was 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  after  whose  death,  iu  1583, 
his  vast  estates  iu  Minister  were  parcelled  out  to 
English  settlers.  Soon  after,  the  chief  clans  of 
Ulster  took  up  arms ;  and  in  omiosing  them,  the 
forces  of  Elizals-th,  commanded  by  officers  of  high 
military  reputation,  encountered  many  reverses, 
the  moBt  serious  of  which  was  that  in  1598  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  near  Armagh,  where  tho 
Fnglish  army  was  routed  and  its  general  slain. 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  at  the  solicitation  ot  the  Irish 
chiefs,  despatched  a  body  of  troojis  to  their  assist- 
ance m  1601,  which,  landing  in  the  extreme  south, 
instead  of  in  the  north,  as  had  been  expected,  were 
unable  to  effect  anything,  and  were  constrained  to 
surrender.  Although  Elizabeth  was  supported  by 
numbers  of  native  Irish,  the  northern  chiefs,  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  held  out  till  the  queen's  government 
'  came  to  terms  with  them  in  1603,  recognising  them 
.as  Earls  of  Tirone  and  TirconnelJ.  In  1 60S,  these 
,  noblemen,  having  apprehensions  for  their  personal 
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safety,  quitted  Ireland  unexpectedly,  and  retired  to 
the  continent.  Their  withdrawal  enabled  Jamea  I. 
to  carry  out  that  project  of  parcelling  out  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  Scottish  and  English  settlers,  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  *  Plantation  of  Ulster.' 
The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the  contentions  in 
England  to  rise  in  insurrection  (1641)  and  massacre 
the  Protestants,  It  is  believed  that  nearly  40,000 
fell  victims  to  their  fury.  The  country  continued  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  overran 
it  At  the  Revolution,  the  native  Irish  generally 
took  the  jiart  of  James  II.,  the  English  and  Scotch 
•colonists'  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  the  war  was 
kept  no  for  four  years  (1688—1692).  From  this 
time  till  1778,  history  records  little  l>eyond  the  pass- 
ing  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1778,  juarliarnent  relaxed  the  stringent  pressure 
of  these  acts ;  but  the  widely  spread  disaffection 
which  they  caused  gave  birth  to  numerous  societies, 
resulting  In  the  reWllion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  till  1800.  On  January  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  I.  was  consummated,  and  from  this  period  the 
history'  of  the  country  merges  in  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

IRELAND,  Arms  or.  The  insignia  of  Ireland 
have  ttecn  variously  given  by  early  writers.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  what  were  the  arms  of  I.,  found  them 
to  be  three  crowns  in  pale.  It  has  been  supj>oaed 
that  these  crowns  were  abandoned  at  the  Refor- 
mation, from  an  idea  that  they  might  denote  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  whose  vassal  the 
kiug  of  England  was,  as  lord  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever, in  a  MS.  in  the  Heralds'  College  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  tho  arms  of  I.  are  blazoned  azure, 
a  harp  or,  stringed  argent ;  and  when  they  were 
for  the  tint  time  placed  on  the  royal  shield  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  they  were  thus  delineated: 
the  crest  is  on  a  wreath  or  and  azure,  a  tower 
(sometimes  triple-towered)  or,  from  the  port,  a 
hart  springing  argent.  Another  crest  is  a  harp 
or.  The  national  flag  of  I.  exhibits  the  harp  in  a 
field  vert  The  royal  badge  of  L,  as  settled  by 
sign -manual  in  1801,  is  a  harp  or,  stringed  artrent, 
and  a  trefod  vert,  both  ensignod  with  tho  imperial 


IRELAND,  New.   See  Nrw  Ireland. 
IRELAND  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bermudas  (q.v.). 

IREN.E'US,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ante-Nieene  Christian  writers,  was  an  Asiatic  by 
birth,  but  is  known  in  history  solely  through 
his  connection  with  the  Greco-Gaulish  church  of 
Southern  France,  of  which  he  was  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Polyearp,  through  whom  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  St  John  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  I.  was  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  Lynn  under  the  Bishop  Pothinns,  upon  whose 
martyrdom,  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  177,  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  same  see,  which 
ho  continued  to  govern  for  twenty-five  years.  I. 
is  commonly  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 

Lyon  in  the  jwrsecntiou  under  Septimius  Severus 
in  202.  His  principal,  indeed  almost  his  only 
,-erfeet,  work  m  that  which  is  commonly  cited 
as  .l</irr*u*  Ifirrenet  (Against  Heresies).  It  is 
directed  against  the  Gnosticism  of  his  own  age, 
and  is  most  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  doctrinal 
ami  moral  condition  of  that  age.  Most  of  hi* 
other  works  also  were  doctrinal,  but  they  are 
known  only  by  description  or  by  fragments.  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  works  of  this  Father  is  that 
of  Erasmus  (Basel,  1526).  They  have  been  several 
times  re-edited,  the  most  prized  edition  being  that 


of  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Maatuet  (Paris,  1710,  and 

Venice,  1734). 

IRENE,  a  celebrated  Byzantine  empress,  was 
born  in  Athens  about  7-'»2  a.  i>.  Her  beauty  and 
talent  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Leo 
IV.,  who  married  her,  709  a.  n.  She  is  l>clit,-ved  to 
have  poisoned  her  husband,  780  A.H.,  after  which 
event  she  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  Constantine  VI.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age. 
A  great  worshipper  of  images -in  fact,  this  specie! 
of  idolatry  had  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband 
caused  her  to  be  banished  from  the  imperial  palace 
— she  quickly  began  to  plot  for  their  restoration, 
and  with  this  purpose  assembled  a  council  of  bishops 
at  Constantinople,  780  A.D.,  which,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  the  troop*  of  the  capital.  A 
council  helil  at  Nice  in  the  following  year  was 
successful,  anil  image-worship  was  re-established  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  In  788  A.  I>.,  her  army  waa 
defeated  in  Calabria  by  Charlemagne,  who  threatened 
the  Byzantine  empire.  In  790  \.  D.,  Constantine 
succeeded  in  taking  the  government  out  of  her 
hands ;  but  seven  years  after,  she  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eyes,  anil  shut  up  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  soon  died."  Still  she  was  not  free  from 
anxieties.  Her  two  favourites.  Stanracins  and  .Etiut, 
were  constantly  embroiled  with  each  other,  and  their 
jealousies  only  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  former, 
800  a. p.  She  now  tried  to  secure  her  jnwsession  of 
the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne,  but 
the  Frank  emperor  had  apparently  no  relish  for 
a  woman  who  had  committed  so  many  crimes,  and 
the  scheme  proved  abortive.  Two  years  later,  her 
treasurer,  Nieephorus,  rebelled  against  her,  and 
suddenly  seizing  her  jierson,  banished  her  to  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  where  Bhe  was  forced  to  spin  for  a 
livelihood.  Here  she  died  of  grief,  80.'l  a.  P.  L 
was  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ru'er :  but  her  crimes 
were  so  great  and  unnatural,  that  history  can  s|>eak 
of  her  character  as  a  whole  only  in  the  language  of 
reprobation.  The  Greek  Church,  however,  on  'account 
of  her  zeal  for  image-worship,  has  placed  her  in  the 
catalogue  of  its  saints. 

IRIARTEA,  a  genus  of  palms,  all  South  Ameri- 
can, having  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  ringed  stem*,  and 
•innate  leaves  with  somewhat  triangular  leaflets, 
he  leaf -stalks  rise  from 


r 


a  sheathing  column.  Tho 
Pasiih'Ba  or  PlZIUBA 
Palm  (/.  exorhixa),  com- 
mon iu  swamps  and 
marshy  groumbj  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon 
district,  is  remarkable 
for  sending  out  roots 
above  ground,  which 
extend  obliquely  down- 
wards, and  often  divide 
into  many  rootlets  just 
before  they  reach  the 
soil ;  the  tree  as  it  grows 
still  producing  new  roots 
from  a  higher  point  than 
before,  whilst  the  older 
and  more  central  ones 
die,  so  that  at  last  a 
lofty  tree  is  supported 
as  <>n  three  or  four  legs, 
between  which  a  man 
may  walk  erect  with  a 
palm  of  seventy  feet 
high  rising  straight 
above  his  head.  The  outer  wood  is  very  hard, 
as  ti  l»e  used  for  harpoons ;  splits  easily,  and  in 
perfectly  straight  latha;   is  excellent  for  flood 


Pashiuba  Palm  fj 

exurh  i:<t ). 
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ceilings,  shelves,  &c ;  and  is  exported  to  North 
America  for  umbrella-sticks. 

IBIDEfJS,  or  IRIDA'CEJE.  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  although  a 
few  are  somewhat  shrubby.  They  have  very  gener- 
ally either  root-stocks  or  corms.    The  leaves  aro 

S rurally  sword-Bhaped,  in  two  rows,  and  rquiiant 
i  placed  that  one  seems  to  ride  on  the  back  of 
another).  The  perianth  is  6- partite,  coloured,  often 
very  beautiful,  in  some  regular,  in  others  irregular. 
The  stamens  arc  three,  with  anthers  turned  out- 
wank  The  ovary  is  inferior;  there  is  one  style, 
with  three  stigmas,  which  are  often  petal-like,  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  fruit 
is  a  3  celled,  3-valved  capsule.  Almost  600  species 
are  known,  of  which  the  greater  numl>er  are  natives 
of  warm  countries.  They  are  particularly  abundant 
in  South  Africa.  A  few  are  British.  Jria,  Gladiolus, 
and  Cntcut  are  familiar  examples  of  the  order. 
Saffrou  is  the  principal  economical  product.  Acridity 
is  a  prevailing  characteristic,  and  some  specie*  are 
medicinal;  but  the  conns  and  root-stocks  of  some 
are  edible. 

lit  I'D  I  I'M  (sym.  Ir,  eq.  99,  sp.  gr.  15-93)  is  one 
of  the  so-called  noble  metals.  It  is  occasionally 
found  native  and  nearly  pure  in  considerable  masses 
among  the  I'ralian  ores  of  platinum,  but  is  usually 
combined  with  osmium  as  an  alloy  in  flat  scales.  It 
is  a  very  hard,  white,  brittle  metal,  which  may  be 
melted  by  the  oxyhydrogon  blowpijie,  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  voltaic  current.  In  its  isolated  form,  it  is 
unacted  uj>on  by  any  acid,  or  by  aqua  regia,  but 
as  an  alio)-  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  fluid 

It  forms  three  oxides,  Ir<>,  lr,0,,and  IrO,,  which 
pass  readily  into  one  another,  and  thus  occasion  the 
various  tints  which  solutions  of  the  salts  of  this 
metal  assume.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  vary- 
iug  tints  that  the  name  of  iridium,  derived  from 
In*,  the  rainbow,  was  given  to  this  metal.  Three 
sulphides  and  chlorides,  corresponding  to  the  oxides, 
have  been  obtained.  This  metal  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time  as  osmium,  in  1803,  by  Smithson 
Tennant. 

I'RIS,  in  Classic  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Thaumus  and  Electro.  She  is  described  (in  Homer) 
as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  later  writers  state  that  she 
was  married  to  Zephyrus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eros.  She  was  employed,  like  Mercurv, 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  to  conduct  female 
souls  into  the  shades,  as  he  conducted  those  of  men. 
She  is  frequently  represented  on  vases  and  in  bas- 
reliefs  as  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  with  a  herald's 
staff  and  a  pitcher  in  her  hands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  myth  originated  in  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  rainliow,  which  was  personified 
at  tirst  as  the  messenger  of  ]>eace  in  nature. 

The  broad  coloured  ring  in  the  eye  is  called  the 
Iris.  See  Eye. — litis  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Planetoids  (q.  v.),  discovered  in  1847. 

IRIS,  or  FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Irultee,  having  the  three  outer 
segments  of  the  periauth  rcflexetC  the  three  inner 
arched  inwards,  and  three  petal-like  stigmas  cover- 
ing the  stamens.  The  species  arc  numerous,  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  climates.  The  Yellow  I., 
or  Cork  Flag  (/.  pseudarvrvs),  is  a  well-known 
native  of  moist  grounds  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  often 
spreading  over  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  and 
conspicuous  even  at  a  distance  by  its  tall  leaves 
and  large  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  Stinkinq 
L  (/.  fa-lidi$»ma)  is  very  abuudant  in  some  of  the 
southern  part  -  of  England,  but  does  not  extend  far 
north.  It  has  livid  purple  flowers.  The  leaves  have 
a  very  disagreeable  smelL  The  south  of  Europe 
produces  a  greater  number  of  species,  as  also  does 


North  America.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species 
are  beautiful.  Some  of  them  have  received  much 
attention  from  florists,  particularly/.  xiphium,  some* 

-~lisii  I.; 
i-rooted 
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times  called  Spanish  L ;  /.  zipfiioi'de*,  or  English  I.  j 
and  /.  Gtrmanica,  or  Common  L,  all  « 


1.  Yellow  Wstcr  Flag 
(Jrit  pttudaconu). 


2.  Florentine  Orris 
(Irit  Floraitina). 


species,  and  all  European.  Many  fine  varieties) 
have  been  produced.  The  Persian  I.  (/.  Pertica), 
the  Snake's-head  I.  (/.  tufxrota),  and  the  Ciialce- 
don  ian  I.  (/.  Sutiana)  arc  also  much  esteemed.  The 
Persian  I.  is  delightfully  fragrant.  The  roots  of  all 
these  species  are  annually  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Holland.  Many  other  s]>ccies  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower-gardens. — The  fresh 
root-stocks  of  /.  juntdacorvs  are  very  acrid,  as 
are  those  of  many  other  species.  Those  of  /.  /7©r- 
eniiwa,  /.  pallida,  and  /.  Germanica  are  Okris 
Root  (q.  v.).  Those  of  /.  dkltotoma  are  eaten 
in  Siberia ;  those  of  /.  edulit  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hotie, 

IRISH  (GAELIC)  LANGUAGE  and  LITER- 
ATURE The  Irish  (Gaelic)  is  one  of  the  still 
living  Celtic  languages  (see  Celtic  Nations).  The 
,  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  eighteen  letters— 
a,b,c,  d,  e,  /  g,  h,  i,  I,  m,  n,  o.  p.  r,  #,  r,  u.  corres- 
iionding  in  their  forms  with  the  Roman  characters 
of  the  5th  c.  after  Christ.  In  Irish,  there  is  no 
indefinite  article  ;  nouns  are  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  anciently  a  neuter  gender  existed.  The  nomi- 
native and  accusative  are  the  same  in  form,  as  are 
also  the  dative  and  ablative ;  the  nominatiTe  and 
vocative  feminine,  and  the  genitive  and  vocative 
masculine,  always  have  similar  terminations.  Nouns 
|  substantive  have  five,  and  nouns  adjective  four 
declensions.  Verbs  are  active,  passive,  regular, 
irregular,  impersonal,  and  defective ;  their  moods 
are  indicative,  consuetudinal,  past  indicative,  im- 
perative, infinitive,  and  conditional ;  regular  active 
verbs  have  no  subjunctive ;  the  tenses  are  the 
present,  consuetudinal  present,  preterite,  consuetud- 
inal past,  and  future ;  in  the  tenses  of  the  passive 
voice  there  is  no  distinction  of  number  or  person. 
Prepositions  are  rarely  compounded  with  verbs  or 
adjectives,  instead  of  which  the  Irish  use  preposi- 
tions  or  adverbs  placed  after  the  verbs.  Adverbial 
phrases  composed  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech 
are  very  numerous  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
Irish.  The  simple  con  i  unctions  are  few,  but  there 
are  many  conjunctional  phrases.  Interjections  are 
|  numerous,  and  vary  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
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regular  versification  of  tho  Trinh  consists  of  four 
distinct  metres,  styled  Oglachas,  Droighneach, 
Bruilingeacht,  and  Dan  Direach  ;  of  the  last,  there 
are  five  species,  each  distinguished  hy  peculiar 
features.  There  are  also  classes  of  popular  poetry 
possessing  distinct  linear  and  syllabic  components. 
Tho  best  authorities  on  the  Irish  language  are 
the  Iri*h  Grammar,  by  J.  O'Donovan  (1845) ;  the 
Grammatica  Celtica  of  J.  C.  Zeuss  (1856)  ;  and 
Irish  Glows  (I860),  published  by  the  Irish  Archa> 
ological  and  Celtic  Society. 

The  oldest  existing  specimens  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage are  to  l»e  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  glosses  or  interpretations 
affixed  to  Latin  words  in  documents  transcnh«-d 
by  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  8th  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies, now  preserved  in  some  continental  libraries. 
The  principal  ancient  vernacular  manuscripts  in 
Ireland  are  Leabhar  nn  h-L'idkrt,  and  the  Book  of~ 
Leinster  (12th  a);  the  Book*  of  Ballymote,  Lecan, 
and  Dun  Doighre,  or  Lmfthar  Breac  (14th  e.);  all 
compiled  from  older  'writings  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  Ireland  coutaiuing  original  matter  in 
the  Irish  language  are  tho  Book  of  Armagh  (9th 
C.)  and  the  Book  of  Ifvmns,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  both  ecclesiastical  in  their  contents.  The 
writings  extant  in  the  Gaelic  language  of  Ireland 
consist  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  laws,  bardic 
or  semi-historic  tales,  historic  tracts,  genealogies, 
historic  poems,  treatises  on  medicine,  translations 
from  foreign  authors,  proverl*.  compilations  of 
the  17th  c.,  popular  poetry,  political  and  satirical 
poems  and  songs,  comjiosed  by  native  Gaelic 
writers  in  Ireland  within  the  last  century.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  uext  iu  import- 
ance, after  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  the  Book  of 
Jfymns,  are  the  metrical  Festologics  of  jEngiw  Ceils 
De  (!Hh  a),  tho  Martyrology  of  Tallaght  (KHh  c.), 
and  that  of  Marian  us  O'Gorman  (12th  c, ).  In  this 
department  there  are  also  extant  many  lives  of 
saints,  monastic  rules,  devotional  and  religious 
poems.  A  large  liody  of  old  Irish  jurisprudence, 
known  as  the  Brehon  Law*,  is  preserved  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Of  the  Irish 
bardic  or  semi -historic  tales,  niiinlwrs  are  extant 
ranging  in  date  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  century. 
The  principal  Irish  historic  tracts  are  those  on  the 
tribute  styled  Borumha,  the  wars  of  the  Danes  with 
the  Irish,  and  the  wars  of  ThomoruL  Copious  gene- 
alogies of  the  principal  native  families  exist  in  various 
manuscripts,  and  from  such  sources  MacFirbis,  a 
learned  Irish  antiquary  of  the  17th  c,  made  an 
elalmrnte  compilation  known  as  Ltahhar  Gmealath, 
or  the  '  Genealogical  Book,'  now  considered  a  high 
authority.  The  chief  composers  of  poems  on  tho 
history  of  Inland  were  Kochadh  O'Fliu  (10th  c), 
GUla  Caeiuhain,  and  Flan  of  Monasterhoicc  (11th 
century).  The  most  important  ancient  Irish  annals 
are  those  of  Tighernach,  of  Ulster,  of  Ioisfallcn, 
and  of  Oonnacht. 

The  Irish  manuscripts  on  medicine  contain  original 
treatises  by  native  physicians  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  with  commentaries  on  the  then 
known  medical  authors  of  Europe  and  the  East 
The  Irish  translations  from  foreign  languages  are 
chiefly  versions  of  medieval  Ijatin  and  continental 
books— historic,  scientific,  romantic,  and  religious. 
Of  original  adages  and  proverbial  sentences,  great 
numbers  exist,  of  various  ages.  The  privileges 
joyed  by  the  Irish  poets  under  tho  clan  system 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  elaborate  metrical  compositions,  many  of 
which  possessed  high  excellence,  and  elicited  tho 
praises  of  the  poet  Spenser.  During  the  wars 
Elizabeth,  the  bards  were  energetic  in 


against 


stimulating  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
Tho  merit  of  the  elegiac  i>oem  on  the  deaths  of 
the  Earls  of  Tirone  and  'lirconnell  by  th>>ir  hard 
Mac  an  Bhaird,  who  accompanied  them  in  exile 
(1608  a.d.),  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critical 
Lord  Jeffrey,  who   became  acquainted  with  it 
through  Mangan'a  English  version  in  the  metre  of 
the  original.    Among  the  native  writers  in  Ireland 
after  the  establishment  of  the  English  dominion,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  Dr  Geoffrey  Keating, 
compiler  of  a  history  of  Ireland  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, and  aut  hor  of  religious  treatises  and  poem*. 
A buut  the  Banie  period,  historical  and  hagiographieid 
compilations  were  made  by   the  O'Olerighs,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  styled  the  Annals 
of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Four  Matters,  extending 
from  the  earliest  jteriod  to  1610  A.  P.,  edited  in 
seven  large  volumes  (Duldin,  1848),  with  an  English 
version  and  copious  notes,  by  the  late  Dr  John 
O'Donovan,  the    ablest   of  Irish  scholars.  The 
Gaelic  continued  to  l»e  the  language  of  the  native 
rural  population  of  Ireland  during  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries,  and  many  religious  and  romantic  pieces 
were  composed  in  it  for  jwpular  use.   Differing  from 
the  English  settlers  in  religious  and  |Kditical  senti- 
ments, the  native  Irish  found  gratification  in  satiris- 
ing and  ridiculing  them  in  the  Gaelic  language,  in 
which  they  composed  numerous  songs  in  f.ivuur  of 
the  Stuarts,  ana  denunciatory  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  their  adherents.    Members  of  old  Irish  families 
who  attained  high  distinction  in  military  service 
on  the  continent,  retained  with  pride  the  Gaelic 
tongue ;  it  was  also  commonly  spoken   by  the 
soldiers  in  the  Irish  Brigades  in  France,  and  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Various  attempts  were  made  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  c.  to  print  Gaelic  documents,  but  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  archaic 
forma  having  fallen  into  alieyanee,  such  publications 
proved  entirely  unsatisfactory,  until  the  subject  vrai 
taken  up  alxnit  1S.'M)  by  government,  during  th; 
progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  From 
this  may  be  said  to  date  the  true  Irish  school  of 
accurate  historic  and  linguistic  learning,  which  hu 
since  produced  many  valuable  volumes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Antiquarian  section  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Irish  Archieolocn.-al 
and  Celtic  Society.    On  the  works  issued  by  tht*e 
two  Wlics,  which  for  many  years  have  include! 
nearly  all  the  most  erudite  scholars  of  Ireland, 
philological  and  historic  students  must  now  dejxmd, 
as  other  publications  on  these  subjects  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  illusory  and  misleading. 

The  Irish,  in  its  modern  forms,  is  still  spoken 
commonly  by  the  rural  classes  and  native  land- 
owners in  Connaught,  Munster,  the  remote  parts  of 
Ulster,  the  south  of  Leinster.  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  The  provincial 
dialects  vary  considerably  in  words,  pronunciation, 
and  idioms.  The  Irish  emigrants  have  carried  their 
language  across  the  Atlantic,  and  songs  and  ]<oena 
in  the  Irish  language  and  character  occasionally 
appear  in  American  newspajtcrs.  Professorship* 
of  the  Irish  language  exist  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at 
Maynooth.  The  chief  collections  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts are  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  numbers  are  i  ' 
in  the  British  Museum,  iu  the  Bodleian,  and  in  i 
private  libraries. 

IRISH  MOSS.   See  Carraore*. 

IRISH  SEA,  a  continuation  northward  of  St 
George's  Channel  (q.  v.),  separates  the  north  of 
Ireland  from  tho  central  districts  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Between  the  coasts  of  Loath  and  Lan- 
caster, the  I.  S.  has  a  width  of  120 miles  ;  its  greatest 
length  between  St  George's  Channel  on  the  south 
and  the  North  Channel  on  the  north  is  also  about  120 
miles. 

IRI  TIS  ia  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  Iris.  See  Eve.  The  cavity  across  which  the 
iris  is  stretched,  and  the  iris  itself,  which  projects 
into  that  cavity,  and  divides  it  into  au  anterior  and 
a  interior  cliaml*r,  are  lined  or  invested  by  a 
membrane  which  resembles  the  larger  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  such  as  the  pleura,  jieritoneum, 
&c.  and  consequently  the  intlntniuatiou  of  this 
membrane  is  of  the  adhesive  kin<L  See  Inflam- 
mation. When  it  is  added  that  the  effusion  of 
lymph  may  limit  or  entirely  stop  the  movements  of 
the  iris,  and  may  alter  the  form,  or  even  close  up 
the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

The  ubjeetiv*  symptoms  of  iritis  (those  which  can 
bo  observed  by  the  physician)  are :  1.  Redness  of 
the  eye,  arising  from  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic ; 
2.  Chauge  in  the  colour  of  the  iris.  When  lymph 
is  effused  in  the  texture  of  the  iris,  a  gray  or  blue 
eye  is  rendered  yellowish  or  greenish,  while  in  a 
dark  eye  a  reddish  tint  U  produced.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  colour  of  the  iris  also  disap| tears.  When  the 
inflammation  is  very  violent,  or  has  Wen  unchecked 
by  remedies,  suppuration  may  take  place.  3.  Irre- 
gularity, and  sometime*  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
produced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  back  of  the  iris  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  mhjerticz  symptoms  (those 
of  which  the  patient  alone  is  conscious)  are  intoler- 
ance of  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye. 

The  catiM»  of  iritis  are  various.  The  disease 
may  arise  from  actual  injury  in  surgical  operations 
performed  on  the  eye ;  from  over-exertion,  ami 
too  prolonged  continuous  use  of  the  eye  (thus,  it 
is  common  among  needlewomen,  engravers,  and 
watchmakers) ;  or  from  some  constitutional  taint, 
especially  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

The  treatment  of  iritis  varies  to  Borne  extent 
according  to  the  cause  which  induces  it,  but  the 
great  remedies  are  three.  1.  Blood-letting,  for  the 
purpose  of  moderating  the  febrile  disturbance,  and 
of  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  second  remedy, 
which  is,  2.  Mtrcuni,  which  used  to  lie  given  in 
large  dosca  (such  as  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  with 
a  little  opium,  every  four  or  six  hours),  but  which 
is  preferably  giveu  in  small  doses,  such  as  two 
or  three  graius  of  hvdnirg.  c.  creta,  with  a  little 
hyoscyamus,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty -four 
hours.  This  dose  should  be  lessened  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  begins  to  lie  tender,  and  by  that  time  the 
lymph  will  be  found  to  break  up,  and  leave  the 
pupil  char.  'A.  Belladonna.  The  pupil  should  be 
kept  well  dilated  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  to  the  skin  round  the  eye,  or,  far  better, 
by  the  instillation  into  the  eye  of  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  atropine,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  of  breaking,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  stretching  and  elongating  any  adhesive  bands 
that  may  be  formed  ;  and  thus  of  preventing  any 
impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  and  any 
irregularity  of  the  pupil,  after  the  inflammation 
shall  have  abated. 

IRKU  TSK,  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  that  name,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Silieria,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  It  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara,  near  ita  confluence  with  the  river  Irkut,  in 
lat.  52*  17'  N.,  and  long.  104  26  E.,  and  is  3842 
miles  distant  from  St  Petersburg.  The  town  is 
about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 


enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  though  in  winter 
the  cold  is  bo  severe  as  to  freeze  mercury.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  but  ill-paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  built  of  timber.  The  best 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  governor-general, 
the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hall  of  the 
American  Company.  Besides  these,  the  town  con- 
tains a  public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  some  other  public  institutions.  The  population 
iu  18.">8  was  18,908,  consisting  mostly  of  Russians 
and  Buriats.  I.  was  founded  in  1061  by  a  Cossack 
chief  named  I  wan  Pochajxif,  and,  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Sil*ria,  U  tween  China  and  Russia,  it  soon 
became  the  commercial  centre  of  Siberia,  esjiccially 
for  the  tea-trade.  The  current  of  the  Angara  is  so 
rapid  that  the  strongest  frosts  cover  it  but  seldom 
with  ice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  navigable,  and  consti- 
tutes the  main  way  for  the  goods  bound  for  Kiachta 
by  means  of  Lake  Baikal,  a*  well  as  for  those 
coming  from  Eastern  Siberia,  Russian  America,  and 
China  to  Irkutsk.  The  former  are  chiefly  furs  and 
metals ;  the  latter,  tea,  meat,  and  fish  from  Lake 
Baikal.  The  communications  between  I.  and 
Jakutek,  and  the  other  northern  towns  of  SiWia,  are 
carried  on  by  the  river  Lena.  The  manufactures 
of  I.  are  purely  local,  and  supply  the  hall-nomad 
Buriats  and  Tunguses,  inhabiting  the  adjacent 
country. 

IRKUTSK,  a  government  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
bounded  by  the  government  of  Jenisseisk,  the 
province  of  Jakut.sk  and  the  Chinese  Empire, 
I  occupies  an  area  of  267,-'»55  square  miles.  The 
soil  w  partly  fertile,  partly  hilly  and  marshy;  the 
climate  in  general  severe.  The  Baikal  and  Ner- 
chinsk Mountains,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
give  the  country  a  high  alpine  character;  besides 
these,  the  NaHn  range  extends  along  the  southern 
1  borders,  and  the  Jabloiiovy  or  Apple  range  along 
!  the  eastern.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lena, 
I  Shilka,  Agun ;  the  largest  lake  is  the  Baikal 
1  (q.  v.).  The  productions  of  the  country  are  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rhubarb,  hojw  ;  reindeer, 
sables,  ermines,  foxes,  seals ;  h'sh— sturgeon,  cod, 
silure;  minerals  -gold,  silver,  lead,  jasper,  amethysts, 
topazes,  emeralds,  yellow  amber,  rock-salt,  and 
coal  The  population  of  the  government  exceeds 
S^.OOO,  and  consists  of  Buriats,  Tunguses,  and 
Russians.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  to  some  extent  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  As  a  local  industry,  the  manu- 
facturing of  an  excellent  oil  out  of  stoue-pine  nuts 
deserves  notice.  The  foreign  commerce  consists  in 
the  trade  with  China,  carried  on  through  Troitzko- 
Savsk  and  Kiachta  (q.  v.),  and  has  risen  to  great 
importance  in  recent  times. 

The  government  of  I.  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts— Irkutsk  and  Kirensk— and  the  township  of 
Kiachta.  The  capital  is  Irkutsk  ;  the  other  towns 
are  Telma,  with  a  cloth-factory.  Troitzko-Savsk, 
Kiachta,  Kirensk  on  the  Lena,  Nijneudinsk,  and 
Verkholensk. 

IRON  (sym.  Fe  [Lat  ferrum],  eq.  28,  sp.  gr. 
7*844)  occurs  more  abundantly  than  any  other 
inetaL  In  ita  native  form  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
meteoric  atones  (see  AKroijtks),  and  in  certain 
ores  of  platinum,  and  is  consequently  of  com]: 
tively  rare  occurrence,  but  the  so-called  iron 


—the  oxides,  sulphides,  Ac— arc  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  most  important  of  these  ores  are 
mentioned  below. 

Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
method  described  lielow,  and  also  by  reducing  the 
peroxide  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas  and  heat,  when 
it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fiue  black  i»wder. 
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or  by  heating  the  protochloride  in  a  glass  tube 
through  which  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed. 
In  this  caw,  pure  iron  is  deposited  as  a  glistening 
mirror  on  the  glass. 

Thi»  important  metal  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  the  three  heads  of 

].  Vhruurtry  of  Iron.— Chemically  pure  iron  is  of 
so  little  general  interest  that  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  on  the  properties  of  this  metal  to  those 
which  are  exhibited  by  bar  or  wrought  iron.  Its 
colour  is  gray  or  bluish-white ;  it  is  hard  and 
lustrous,  takes  a  high  polish,  is  fibrous  in  texture, 
and  when  broken  across,  exhibits  a  ragged  fracture. 
It  require*  a  very  iutenae  heat  for  its  fusion,  but 
before  melting  passes  into  a  soft  pasty  condition, 
in  which  state  two  nieces  of  iron  may,  by  being 
hammered  together,  be  united  or  welded  so  com- 
pletely as  to  form,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
single  portion.  At  a  red  heat,  it  may  be  readily 
forged  into  any  shajw ;  but  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  possesses  very  little  malleability,  as  compared  with 
gold  and  silver.  In  ductility,  it  stands  very  high, 
being  bandy  exceeded  by  gold,  silver,  and  platinum; 
and  in  tenacity,  it  i9  only  exceeded  by  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Its  susceptibility  to  magnetism  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  characteristics.  See  Magnetism. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  burns  readily,  as  may  l>e 
seen  at  the  forge,  or  (more  strikingly)  when  a  glow- 
ing wire  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  In 
dry  air  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  lustrous 
surface  oi  the  metal  remains  unchanged  ;  but  iu  a 
moist  atmosphere  the  surface  rapidly  becomes  oxi- 
dised and  coverod  with  rust,  which  consists  mainly 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  At  a  rod  heat, 
iron  decomposes  water,  and  liWrntes  hydrogen,  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  iron  to  form  the  black 
or  magnetic  oxide  (Fe,04),  which  occurs  in  miuute 
crystals.  This  is  one  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
obtaining  hydrogen. 

The  aitinitic*  of  iron  for  most  of  the  non-metallic 
elements  arc  very  powerful.  The  chief  of  the  iron 
compounds  arc— 

a.  Ojt'uh-*  of  Iron. — Iron  forms  four  detiuite  com- 
pounds with  oxygen-  viz.  (1),  the  protoxide  (FeO), 
which  is  the  l*asc  of  the  green  or  ferrous  salts  of 
iron;  (2),  the  nfst/uioxule  or  peroxide  (Fe.,0,),  which 
is  the  base  of  the  red  or  ferric  *ilU  ;  (3),  the  Mack  or 
maynetu-  oxide.  (Fe,04),  which  is  regarded  by  some 
chemists  aa  a  compound  of  the  two  preceding  oxides ; 
and  (4),  fmic  acid  <FeOs).  The  protoxide  cannot 
be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form,  but  it  forms  the  base 
of  various  feirous  salts,  and  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  hydrate  (FeO, HO),  which,  on  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  falls  in  white  flakes. 

The  moMt  imjiortant  protosalts  of  iron,  or  ferrous 
salts,  are  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  phosphate, 
and  tlie  silicate. 

Catenate  of  iron  (FeO,COt)  exists  naturally  in 
various  minerals,  and  may  be  obtained  artificially  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  protosalt  of  iron  with  car- 
bonate of  jsitash  or  soda,  when  the  carbonate  falls  in 
white  Hakes.  On  ex  insure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  the  hydrated  peroxide.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(FeO,S03  +  7HO)  is  obtained  by  the  solution  of 
iron,  or  its  sulphide,  in  ddutc  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
the  former  case,  there  is  an  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  latter,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
reactions  in  the  two  cases  arc  expressed  by  the 
equations, 

Fe  +  SO,. HO  =  FeO,SOs  +  H 
FeS  +  SO..HO  =  FeO.SO,  +  HS. 
On  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained 
in  clear  bluish-green  rhomboidal  crystals,  containing 
seven  atoms  of  water.  This  salt  is  commercially 
known  as  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  and  its  various 
»J2 


applications  in  technology  arc  noticed  in  the  article 
\  rntioLft,  Bunt  and  Green. 

Phosphate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  with  phosphate  of 
soda,  when  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  iron 
is  thrown  down. 

All  these  salts,  especially  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, are  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

Silicate  and  phosphate  of  iron  occur  naturally  in 
several  minerals. 

The  fmroxide  of  iron,  termed  also  sesquioxide,  red 
oxide,  or  ferric  oxide,  is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
form  by  igniting  the  protosulphate,  and  is  known  in 
the  arts  under  the  names  CoicfttJmr,  Crocus  of  Mart, 
or  Rouge,  according  to  the  degree  of  levigation  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted.  It  is  employed  for 
]iolishing  glass,  jewellery,  Ac.,  and  is  also  u*ud  a*  a 
pigment.  It  occurs  both  in  the  anhydrous  and  in 
the  hydrated  form  in  various  minerals. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  (2Fc,0,,3HO)  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  (lersalt  of  iron  or 
of  a  ferric  salt,  with  an  excess  of  ]>utash,  ammonia, 
or  alkaline  carbonate.  It  falls  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  floccident  precipitate,  which  when  dried 
forms  a  dense  brown  mass.  This  hydrated  j»eroxide 
of  iron,  when  freshly  prepared  and  suspended  in 
water,  is  regarded  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  poison- 
ing. Rust,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  a 
hydrated  peroxide,  combined  with  a  little  nuiuionia. 

The  most  imjiortant  of  the  pcrsalts  of  iron,  or  ferric 
salts,  are  the  neutral  and  the  luisic  sulphate,  whose 
formulas  are  FetO?,3SO,  and  Fel0„3SO4..'5Fe10, 
respectively,  the  nitrate  (Fe,Oa.3XO»),  the  phos- 
phate, and  the  silicate.  Of  these,  the  neutral 
sulphate,  the  phosphate,  and  the  silicate  occur  in 
various  minerals.  Tho  nitrate,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  U  a  useful 
medicinal  agent. 

The  black  or  magnetic  oxide  and  ferric  acid,  which 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state,  and  is  only 
known  as  a  constituent  of  certain  salts,  must  be 
passed  over  without  comment 

b.  Haloid  milt*  of  iron- the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides—  next  require  notice.  There  are  two 
chlorides — vix.,  a  protochloride  (FeCl)  and  a  per- 
chloride  or  scsquichloride  (FcjCl,).  The  latter 
may  be  obtaiued  by  dissolving  ]>croxide  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tincture  of  the  sesqai- 
chloride  of  irou  is  ]ierhaj«  more  generally  employed 
in  medicine  than  any  other  preparation  of  this  metaL 
The  protiodide  is  an  extremely  valuable  thcraj>eutic 
agent 

c  There  are  probably  several  ndphide*  or  tid- 
phurett  of  iron.  The  ordinary  sulphide  is  a  proto- 
sulphide  (FeS).  It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
meteoric  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  two  elements  at  a  hiyh  temper- 
atiure,  or  by  the  precipitation  of  a  protos.dt  of  iron 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  exists  in  glistening 
masses,  varying  in  colour  from  a  grayixh  yellow  to 
a  reddish  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in 
moist  air  becomes  rapidly  oxidised  into  protosulphate 
of  iron.  With  acids,  it  develops  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  bisulphide  of  iron  (FeS,)  is  the  iron  p;p-ite$ 
of  mineralogists,  and  the  mundic  of  commerce. 
Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  used  extensively  iu  the 
preparation  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There  are  also  other 
sulphides  of  less  importance. 

The  protomlt*  and  the  permit*,  or  the  frrrou*  and 
the  ferric  mils,  give  totally  different  reactions  with 
the  ordinary  tests.  The  solutions  of  the  former 
have  a  greenish  colour  and  a  ]>eculiar  metallic  taste, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  are  very  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate  with  an  acid  solution 
of  a  ferrous  salt,  whilo  it  gives  a  milky  pr  cipitaU 
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of  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  Potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  white  hydrated 
oxide  from  the  former,  and  a  brown  hvdrated 
peroxide  from  the  latter.  Ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
aium  gives  with  ferrotM  salts  a  white  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  blue,  while  with  feme  salts 
it  at  once  produces  a  blue  precipitate,  even  in 
a  very  dilute  solution.  Tincture  of  nails  (tannic 
acid)  produces  no  immediate  change  of  colour  with 
the  ferrous,  but  a  deep  blackish-blue  colour  (iuk) 
with  the  ferric  salts.  Sulphocyanidc  of  ]>otas«ium 
produces  no  change  with  the  ferrous,  but  gives  a 
deep  blood-red  tint  with  the  ferric  salts.  Succinate  1 
and  beuzoate  of  ammonia  produce  no  precipitate  or 
change  of  colour  with  the  former,  while  with  the  1 
latter,  if  the  solution  is  not  too  acid,  they  throw 
down  pale  redilish-brown  precipitates. 

2.  Mitnu/ucturc  of  /row.— The  increasing  use  of 
iron  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Every  day  sees  some  new  application  of  it  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Although  the  niost  useful  of  the  metals, 
it  was  not  the  first  known.  The  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  from  its  ores  would  naturally  make 
it  a  later  acquisition  than  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
fa  v.).  See  aUo  Bronze,  and  Bronze  Period. 
The  reduction  of  the  ore  known  as  the  black  oxide 
of  iron,  however,  has  been  carried  on  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times. 

In  Europe,  the  rich  specular  and  other  ores  of 
Spain  and  Ell>a  were  much  used  during  the  Roman 
jwriod ;  in  Greece,  also,  iron  was  known,  though,  as 


among  the  Roman*,  its  use  was  subsequent 


iiougn,  as 
.  to  that  of 

bronze.  We  arc  informed,  too,  by  the  Roman  his- 
torians that  this  metal  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Britons  for  the  manufacture  of  spears  and  lances. 
The  Romans,  during  their  occupation  of  Britain, 
manufactured  iron  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  cinder-heaps  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  other  places.  The  rude  processes  then  in  use 
left  so  much  imn  in  the  cinders,  that  those  of  Dean 
Forest  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  ore  to  twenty 
furnaces  for  between  200  and  300  years.  In  those 
early  times,  the  iron  ores  were  reduced  in  a  simple 
conical  furnace,  called  an  air-bloomory,  erected  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in  order  to  obtain  the  "greatest  blast 
of  wind.  The  furnaces  were  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  supplied  with  an  artificial  blast.  Charcoal  was 
the  only  fuel  used  in  smelting  till  1618,  when 
Lord  Dudley  introduced  coal  for  this  purpose ;  but 
the  iron-masters  being  unanimously  op|toscd  to  the 
change,  Dudley's  improvement  died  with  himself. 
It  was  not  reintroduced  till  Abraham  Derby,  in 
1713,  employed  it  in  his  furnace  at  Coalbrook  Dale. 
But  as  this  method  was  not  properly  understood, 
the  production  of  English  iron  declined  with 
the  change  of  fuel,  till,  in  17-10,  it  was  only  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  had  formerly  been.  About  ten 
years  after  this,  however,  the  introduction  of  coke 
cave  renewed  vigour  to  the  iron-trade,  and  then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  those  great  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  which  have  given  to  the 
history  of  iron  the  interest  of  a  romance.  The 
introduction  of  Watt's  steam-engine  in  1770.  the 
processes  of  puddling  and  rolling  invented  by  Henry 
Cort  in  1784,  and  the  employment  of  the  hot-blast 
by  Ncilson  of  Glasgow  in  1830,  have  each  been  of  j 
inestimable  service.  So  recently  aB  Is  v..  Mr  Henry 
Bessemer  patented  a  process  (see  Bkssever's  Pro-  | 
cess)  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
which  will  probably  ere  long  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  introduced  into 
the  iron  manufacture. 

The  great  supply  of  iron  is  derived  from  its 
numerous  ores,  which  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  globe  ;  the  chief  of  which  are — 1.  Ha-ma-  j 
th ■  ,  specular,  or  red  iron  ore ;  2.  Brown  hamatite,  [ 


or  brown  iron  ore ;  3.  Magnetic,  or  black  iron  ore ; 
4.  Ironstone,  black  band,  or  clay  iron  ore ;  5.  Bog 
iron  ore,  or  phosphate  of  iron. 

The  ore  richest  in  the  metal  is  the  magnttic  (see 
Magnetism),  or  black  orile  of  iron.  When  pure,  it 
contains  nothing  but  oxygen  and  iron,  its  chemical 
formula  being  «,0«,  which  gives  73  |>er  cent  of 
iron  by  weight.  It  occurs  in  dark  heavy  masses  or 
black  crystals,  and  is  found  in  the  older  primary 
rocks.  Sweden  is  famous  for  this  ore.  and  for  the 
iron  produced  from  it,  which  is  esteemed  the  l>est 
in  Europe.  The  celebrated  mitus  of  Dannemora, 
in  that  country,  have  heen  constantly  worked  since 
the  15th  century.  Russia,  too,  has  great  iron 
works  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  are  supplied 
with  this  ore.  So,  also,  have  Canada  and  several  of 
the  American  states,  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ac.  The  rock  formations  in  winch  magnetic- 
iron  ore  occurs  contain  no  coal,  hence  it  11  almost 
always  smelted  with  wood-charcoal,  which,  as  it 
contains  no  sulphur,  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  iron  produced  from  it 

The  rtd  oxiilr  differs  from  the  last  only  in  con- 
taining proiRirtionally  a  little  more  oxygen,  its 
formula  being  Fe  0„"that  is  to  say,  70  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight.  There  an-  several  varieties  of  this 
ore,  but  only  two  need  be  referred  to.  The  first 
of  these,  uptatlar  iron,  so  called  from  its  bright 
metallic  lustre,  occurs  in  large  and  beautiful  crys- 
talline masses  in  the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  has 
been  worked  for  more  than  2000  years,  and  is  like- 
wise found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
of  a  steel  gray  colour,  assuming  a  red  tint  in  thin 
fragments  and  w  hen  scratched.  The  other  variety 
is  ml  hamatite,  an  ore  whose  origin  is  still  a  curious 
problem,  as  its  deposits  occur  sometimes  in  veius, 
and  sometimes  in  apparently  regular  lieds.  Its 
characteristic  form  is  in  large  kidney-shaped  nodules, 
with  a  tiue  radiated  structure.  This  sha  ••  however, 
is  only  assumed  in  the  cavities  of  massive  dejnisits. 
Red  luvmatitc  is  sometimes  called  bloodstone.  It  is 
used  for  polishing  metals,  and  yields  a  blood-red 
powder,  used  as  a  pigment.  This  valuable  iron  oro 
is  fouud  in  many  countries,  but  i>erhnps  nowhere 
in  greater  abundance  than  at  Whitehaven  and 
Ulvcrstene,  in  the  north-west  of  England,  where 
splendid  masses  of  it  occur.  15,  30,  and  even  60  feet 
in  thickness.  These  two  districts  produced,  in  1861, 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  haematite. 

lirvwn  htematitt  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  has  the  same  composition  as  red  haematite, 
except  that  it  contains  a  certain  projiortion  of  water. 
It  is  generally  found  massive,  more  rarely  crystalline, 
and  a  variety,  occurring  in  small  rounded  nodules, 
is  called  ism  iron  ore.  When  mixed  with  earth  or 
clay,  it  forms  yellow  ochre  aud  brown  unifier,  so 
largely  used  as  pigments,  but  the  latter  also  contains 
manganese.  Brown  haematite,  though  not  much 
used  in  England,  is  an  important  ore  on  the  con- 
tinent  especially  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Bixj  iron  ore  is  a  mixture  of  brown  ha-matite  and 
phosphate  of  iron,  occurring  in  marshy  districts  of 
recent  formation.  This  ore  is  also  extensively 
smelted  in  France, 

There  is  a  sparry  carbonate  of  iron,  termed 
spat  hose  iron  ore,  of  considerable  importance  on  the 
continent  of  Eurojte,  e»i>ecially  in  Prussia,  where 
extensive  deposits  of  it  exist  It  is  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  colour,  very  much  resembles  the"  common 
mineral  calc  spar,  and  yields  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  iron.  It  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel. 

Most  of  the  ores  of  iron  already  described  possess, 
either  by  their  bright  metallic  surfaces,  or  the  beauty 
of  their  crystalline  forms,  a  certain  attraction  for 
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the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist.  But  there  remains 
to  Ik>  noticed  a  dull,  blackish  or  clay-coloured 
mineral.  isKiscsdng  no  beauty  or  symmetry,  which 
Great  Britain  prizes  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
mincr.tl  treasures  :  this  is  the  ironstone  of  tho  coal- 
measures,  which  is  variously  named  clay  irvn  ore, 
clay  curt'iixttr  of  iron,  and  Mtwkbnivl.  It  is  esscn- 
tudly  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  clay, 
containing  also  water,  and  iu  the  case  of  blackttand, 
coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  coal -measures  of  Great  Britain  produce  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  iron  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that,  aloim  with  the  ore,  are  found  both  the  fuel 
and  the  limestone  that  are  iudisj»enaable  for  ita 
reduction. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  three  creat  iron  districts 
of  Britain  wi  re  .South  Staffordshire,  .South  Wales, 
and  Central  .Scotland,  each  producing  nearly  equal 
quantities,  and  together  yielding  about  four-fifths 
of  the  total  produce  of  the  country.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  S>uth  Staffordshire  field  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  its  produce  having  diminished  about  a 
half,  while  that  of  the  South  Wales  and  Scottish 
district*  have  increased,  and  they  are  now  yielding 
nearly  a  million  tons  each.  North  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire  are  the  principal  remaining  districts 
yielding  ores  of  this  diss,  but  their  total  produce 
is  not  more  than  that  of  South  Staffordshire, 
although  the  iron  of  the  West  Riding  in  the  beat  in 
Britaiu  as  regards  quality. 

There  is  yet  another  great  iron  district,  yielding 
an  ore  belonging  to  a  more  recent  formation  than 
the  carboniferous  beds— namely,  the  lias.  This 
deposit,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  unknown,  is 
already  pnwlucing  irou  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  4<H>,ihm»  tons  per  annum.  It  is  the  ironstone 
of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  in  the  north  east  of  York- 
shire, which,  from  its  resemblance  to  common  sand- 
stone, passed  unnoticed  till  1847-  Al>out  that  tune, 
isolated  Mocks  of  it,  found  on  the  sea-coast,  were 
discovered  to  contain  about  .'10  j>er  cent,  of  iron.  On 
further  examination  of  the  district,  these  were 
proved  to  be  detached  piece*  of  a  massive  be  1,  no 
less  than  15  feet  thick,  which  could  be  traced  for 
many  miles  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  vast  dejiosit  of  iron  ore  will  bo 
found  iu  the  fact,  that  the  ironstone  scams  of  the 
coal-measures  seldom  exceed  20,  and  are  worked  as 
low  as  8  inches  in  thickness.  Another  mass  of 
ironstone  of  great  thickness,  also  belonging  to  the 
lias  beds,  has  very  recently  lieen  discovered  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  oolite,  too,  beds  of  brown  iron 
ore  have  be.  u  discovered  in  several  counties,  but 
chiefly  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  has  been 
worked  with  so  much  spirit,  that  from  150,000  to 
200,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  are  now  raised. 

To  those  remarkable  discoveries  may  be  added 
that  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Alicrcarn,  who,  after  exam- 
ining the  position  of  the  pisolitic  ore  at  the  l»aso  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  IMirium,  searched 
the  coiTcsjw>niling  strata  in  South  Wales,  and  curi- 
ously enough  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
a  precisely  similar  bed  at  Cwm  Xoddi.  The  same 
gentleman,  struck  by  the  apiK'arance  of  the  sparry 
carbonates  of  iron  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  soon  after- 
wards noticed  veins  of  n  like  ore  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  Somersetshire.  In  fact,  the  sources  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  already  yielding  a  larger  supply  of  iron  than 
the  total  produce  of  any  other  European  country 
except  France. 

Before  proceeding  to  descril>e  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  we  give  two  analyses  of  British  ores:  tho  first 
is  by  Mr  J.  Spiller,  taken  from  a  series  published  in 
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tho  Mnntiir$  of  the  Geological  Svrvry,  sod  the  second 
is  by  Dr  Murray  Thomson. 

QUI  ISUItTOMt,  CIIIKtLY  A  CASHOMATS  Of  IBOK,  BLACK  BBS 
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It  will  1>e  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these  ores  the 
impurities  arc  rather  numerous.  Nevertheless,  the 
modes  of  prejuaring  and  smelting  them  ar"  some- 
what rude  and  sim|>le,  as  the  low  price  of  iron  will 
not  |«mut  of  its  ores  being  treated  with  the  same 
care  as  the  ores  of  lead,  copjier,  tin,  and  some  other 
rncUls. 

Iron  ore  is  still  reduced  in  the  south  of  Europe  by 
the  old  and  imperfect  process  of  the  Ctitalau  forge, 
not  unlike  a  common  smith's  forge.  In  Great 
Britaiu,  however,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  iron  is  largely  smeltol,  the  blast- furnace  is 
now  universally  employed,  by  means  oi  which  the 
metal  is  obtaiued  iu  the  state  of  crude  or  cast  iron. 
For  the  liner  kinds  of  iron,  charcoal  is  th-  fuel 
employed,  Wause,  unlike  coal  or  coke,  it  contains 
no  sulphuret  of  iron  or  other  injurious  iugrvdienta. 
The  Russian  and  Swedish  furnaces  smelt  with  char- 
coal, and  on  this,  .is  much  as  on  their  pure  ores, 
depends  the  high  reputation  of  their  imn.  A  solitary 
charcoal-furnaco  at  Ulveretoue  in  England,  ami 
another  at  Lorn  in  Scotland,  are  still  working—  tho 
only  relics  of  times  jiast,  when  this  was  the  only 
fuel  employed. 

As  a  preliminary  process  to  the  actual  smelting 
in  the  blast-furnace,  clay  and  blackttand  ironstones 
are  generally  roasted.  This  is  accomplished  by 
breaking  the  ore  into  small  pieces,  spreading  it  in 
open  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  mingling  it  more 
or  less  with  small  coal  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore.  Blacktund  commonly  contains  enough  of 
carbonaceous  matter  to  burn  without  the  addition 
of  coaL  Hie  pUe,  which  may  contain  from  oue  to 
several  thousand  tons  of  ore,  is  lighted  at  the  wind- 
ward end,  and  burns  gradually  along,  aided  by 
occasional  (ires  in  the  sides,  till  the  whole  heap  has 
undergone  calcination,  the  time  required  for  this 
purpose  lieing  generally  al»out  a  month.  Sometimes 
tho  operation  of  roasting  is  performed  in  close  kilns, 
instead  of  open  heaps,  a  mode  by  which  the  ore  is 
considered  to  )>e  more  uniformly  roasted,  and  with 
considerably  less  fueL  By  calcination,  clay  iron- 
stone loses  from  25  to  30,  and  black  hand  from  40 
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chiefly  of  carbonic  arid  and  water.  When  roasted, 
the  ore  contains  about  10  \>or  cent  more  of  iron 
than  it  does  in  it*  raw  state  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide  of  iron  and  clay. 
It  is  now  ready  to  l>e  smelted. 

The  Mast -furnace  is  generally  bviilt  in  tho  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  massive  square  base. 
Internally,  it  is  either  barrel-shftjMnl  or  in  tho  form 
of  a  double,  cone,  like  two  flowerpots  placed  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  maid.'  requires  to  be  built  of  the 
most  refractory  lirebrick.  The  external  j*>rtiou  is 
either  of  common  brick  or  stone,  secured  with  iron 
hinders  :  without  this,  the  great  heat  would  soon 
displace  the  most  substantial  brickwork.  A  good- 
sued  blast-furnace  measures  about  30  feet  across 


the  base,  aud  is  50  or  60  feet  in  height.  Three  side* 
of  the  base  have  arched  recesses  for  the  pine*  con- 
veying the  blast,  and  on  the  fourth  there  is  a  similar 
recess,  in  which  are  the  openings  for  running  off  the 
metal  and  slag. 

Vig.  1  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  hot  blast- furnace, 
with  the  blowing  engine  and  other  appliance*,  which 
is  taken,  with  some  modification,  from  Mr  Fair- 
bairu's  work  on  Iron.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  one  engine  usually  supplies  the  blast  to  seveial 
furnaces.  A  is  the  body  of  furnace;  ft.  the  hearth, 
above  winch  are  placed  the  tuyeres,  (  ' ;  D  is  the 
tunnel-head,  around  which  there  is  a  gangway,  for 
tho  workmen  to  have  access  to  the  feeding- doors 
at  E.   The  blowing-engine  is  shewu  at  F.    Air  ia 


Fig.  L — Hot  Blast-furnaoe. 


forced  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  blowing 
cylinder,  U,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  receiver, 
H,  ami  thence  along  a  pij»e  into  the  heating-oven,  I. 
Here  a  large  surface  of  pitw  is  excised,  in  arck- 
Bha|Kil  row  s,  to  the  lire,  which  heats  the  enclosed 
air  to  ftW"  F.  and  upwards— a  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  lead.  At  this  teni|>craturc,  it  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  tuyeres,  C 
From  5000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  discharged 
into  the  furnace  per  minute. 

Tlie  operation  of  smelting  is  thus  performed  :  the 
nested  ore,  coal,  and  lime  (dux)  are  either  hoisted, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  |iermits,  moved  along 
a  platform  or  gangway  to  the  gallery  near  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and  fed  into  it  nt  intervals  through 
the  openings  in  the  side.  We  may  here  state  that 
the  furumw  is  kept  continually  burning  except 
when  under  repair.  The  materials  arc  of  course 
raised  to  a  very  high  heat,  and  gradually  fuse  into 
a  softened  mass.  The  clay  of  the  ironstone  then 
unites  with  the  lime  to  form  a  coarse  glass,  or  slag ; 
the  oxide  of  iron  at  the  same  time  gives  up  its 
oxygen  to  the  fuel,  and  allows  the  metal  itself  to 
collect  on  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
united  with  about  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  which  it 
takes  from  the  fnel,  forming  the  variety  called  cast 
iron.  Every  twelve,  and  sometimes  every  eight 
hours,  the  metal  is  run  off  from  the  furnace,  by 
means  of  a  tap-bole  at  the  1  tot  torn  of  the  hearth, 
into  rows  of  parallel  moulds,  called  pigs,  which  are 
formed  in  sand,  hence  the  namo  '  pig  iron.  The 
•lag  which  floats  on  the  melted  iron  is  run  off  by 
at  the  top  of  the  hearth.   If  the  furnace 


is  working  well,  the  slag  should  be  of  a  light-gray 
colour ;  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour  shews  that 
too  much  iron  is  passing  into  it 

Tho  quantity  of  materials  necessary  to  yield  a 
ton  of  pig  iron" may  In-  taken  roundly  as  follows  :  2 
tons  of  calcined  ironstone  ;  '1  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
about  8  cwts.  are  required  for  the  blowing-engine 
and  hot-air  pipes;  and  from  1*2  to  16  cwts.  of 
broken  lunustoue.  The  weekly  produce  of  a  single 
blast-furnace  varies  extremely—  50,  KM),  and  cveu 
the  enormous  quantity  of  000  tens,  is  now 
sionally  obtained.  The  last  amount,  however, 
only  be  procured  from  luuinatite  ore. 

There  are  a!>out  six  varieties  of  cast  iron,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  dcscrilie  three  of  them.  No.  1 
has  a  large  aud  clear  grain,  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour, 
and  contains  its  carbon  for  the  most  part  mechanic- 
ally diffused  through  its  substance.  It  bhugs  the 
highest  price,  is  very  fusible,  and  therefore  largely 
used  fur  castings,  es|iecia)ly  for  those  of  a  flue 
description.  No.  4  has  a  much  closer  grain,  is  of  a 
light,  though  dull  gray  colour,  and  contains  its 
carlxm  partly  diffused  through  it  and  partly  in 
chemical  combination.  It  is  generally  employed 
for  conversion  into  malleable  iron.  No.  6  is  called 
white  or  silvery  iron,  and  has  all  its  carbon  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  metal.  It  is  not  in  much 
request,  l>eing  usually  produced  when  the  furnaces 
arc  working  badly.  The  qualities  of  the  inter- 
mediate numl>ers  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
described ;  thus,  No.  2  is  rather  less  gray,  crystal- 
line, and  fusible  than  No.  1,  and  so  on. 

The  hot-blast  process  which  has  been  described 
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above,  was  introduced,  in  1830,  by  Mr  James  B. 
Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  has  I  teen  productive  of 
very  remarkable  effects  on  the  iron  trade.  The 
■whole  invention  consists  in  simply  heating  the  air 
blown  into  the  furnace,  and  yet  the  saving  of  fuel 
by  this  is  about  one  half,  and  the  production  of  iron, 
since  it  came  into  use,  has  increased  at  least  four- 
fold. The  '  cold  blast'  is  still,  however,  to  a  limited 
extent  employed,  and  produces  the  strongest  iron, 
though  necessarily  at  a  much  higher  cost  The 
difference  in  quality  apj  tears  to  l>e  caused  by  the 
greater  heat  in  the  case  of  the  hot  blast  facilitating 
the  passage  of  impurities  into  the  iron. 

\\  e  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  malleable  or 
wrought  iron.  It  differs  from  cast  iron  in  contain- 
ing no  carbon.  The  great  object  in  the  processes 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  cost  into  malleable 
iron,  accordingly,  is  to  deprive  the  former  of  its 
carbon.  But  it  is  ohm  very  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  deleterious  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  generally  present  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  cast  iron.  The  ordinary  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  are  rcflnitig, 
puddling,  gltiinjlimj  or  hninmering,  aud  rolling.  The 
refinery  is  shewn  in  section  in  tig.  2.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  hearth,  A.  covered  with  sand  or  loam,  and 
surrounded  with  metal  trough*,  B,  through  which  a 
Btream  of  water  is  constantly  flowing,  to  keep  the 


is  flowing  over  its  surface.    In  this 
and  other  impurities  are  burned  off, 
of  the  iron  is  diminished,  and  ultimately  it  becomes 


Tig.  2.— Refinery. 

sides  from  melting.  C  are  the  tuyeres  in  connection 
with  the  blowing-engine.  The  east  iron  is  melted 
with  cok.-  on  the  hearth,  and  a  blast  of  air  kept 
blowing  over  it  which  causes  its  carl  ton  to  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  pass  off  as  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  Oxygen  also  unites  with  silicon  to  form 
silica,  and  with  iron  to  form  the  oxide.  The  silica 
of  the  sand  uniting  with  oxide  of  iron,  produces  a 
slag  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  refined  metal  is  finally 
run  out  in  cakes  on  a  bed  of  cast  iron,  kept  cool 
by  a  stream  of  water.  Being  only  partially  decar- 
bonised by  this  process,  it  is  next  broken  up  for 
the  puddling  furnace.  About  10  per  cent  of  iron 
is  lost  in  the  refinery. 

Fig.  3  shews  a  puddling  furnace  in  longitudinal 
section.  A  represents  the  hearth  ;  F,  the  grate  or 
fireplace  ;  and  C,  the  chimney,  which  has  a  damper 
at  the  summit,  to  regulate  the  draught  The  grate 
is  separate!  from  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
D,  which  prevents  the  direct  contact  of  the  fuel 
with  the  iron.  In  the  operation  of  puddling,  about 
four  ewts.  of  refined  iron  are  placed  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  heat  raised  till  it  is  melted  ;  the  metal  is 
then  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  so  as  to 
expose  fresl^  surfaces  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which 


Fig.  a— Puddling  Furnace. 


a  spongy,  granular  mass.  The  whole  charge  of  the 
furnace  is  now  divided  and  formed  into  '  bills.' 
weighing  from  SO  to  1 10  lbs.  each,  which  are  then 
raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and  taken  singly  to  be 
•dimpled. 

Instead  of  being  Itotli  refined  and  puddled,  pig 
iron  is  now  largely  dt^cnrlmnised  by  means  of  the 
single  process  of  '  boiling'  By  this  method,  which 
is  very  similar  to  puddling,  gray  pig  iron  is  deprived 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  carbon  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  In  this  way  the  metal  requires  to  tie  n£m9 
to  a  higher  heat  and  more  frequently  stirred  than  in 
ordinary  puddling,  so  as  to  cx|teditc  the  escape  of 
the  larger  amount  of  carbon ;  which  has  tho  effect 
of  causing  the  metal  to  boil  or  bubble  as  the  gases 
become  disengaged.  The  boiling  process  requires 
altout  24  ewts.  of  pig  to  produce  a  ton  of  liar  iron, 
while  the  two  processes  of 
require  2G  ewts.  or  thereby  for  a  toil  of  a 
iron.  There  is  therefore  least  loss  when  the  single 
o|teration  of  lioiling  is  adopted,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  with  it  there  is  more  tear  and  wear  of  the 
furnaces,  and  also  more  manual  la1x>nr  required. 

The  process  immediately  following  the  puddling 
or  lioiling  is  called  'shingling,'  ami  consists  in  k 
the  puddled  balls  with  either  the 


e^er 


steam  hammer,  or  in  passing  them  through  a 
till  they  are  sufficiently  consolidated,  and  the  ^ 
part  of* the  cinders  forced  out  Fig.  4  represents  Mr 
Nasmvth's  steam  hammer  (see  Hammkk),  which  is 
now  largely  used  in  shingling  as  well  as  in  heavy 
forgings.  Cuddled  balls  which  have  undergone 
shingling  are  called  Mai*  or  Moom*.  These  are 
next  passed  through  heavy  rollers  termed  'forge' 
or  'puddle  bar  rolls,'  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
flat  bar.  For  all  the  better  kinds  of  iron,  the  bars 
thus  treated  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  piled 
together,  reheated  in  a  furnace,  and  again  passed 
through  the  forge  mils.  Once  more  the  iron  is 
cut,  piled,  and  heated,  and  then  ]iossed  through 
the  'null-train,'  consisting  of  what  are  termed  the 
'Itolting'  or  'rough  rolls,'  and  finally  through  the 
'  finishing  mils.'  Both  these  sets  of  mils  in  the  ease 
of  plates  and  sheets  are  plain,  but  in  the  case  of  liars 
are  grooved,  so  as  to  form  them  into  the  required 
shaite,  such  as  flat,  square,  round,  octagonal,  or 
T-.shajied  iron.  Fig.  5  indicates  the  arrangement 
and  appearance  of  the  '  rough '  and  '  fiuishiug  mils ' 
of  a  bar  mill-trniu. 

There  is  still  another  important  variety  of  iron, 
viz.,  S'er!.  the  manufacture  of  which  remains  to  be 
■  i  .  .1.  St.  i  .  i.  .  --  -nt.aily  1 1  •  ■ :  i  containing  In  -in 
4  to  1  J  iter  cent  of  earlion.  Rememlicnng  that  cast 
iron  contains  some  ">  percent,  of  carbon,  the  unini- 
tiated reader  will  l»e  a  "ittle  astonished  to  learn 
that  in  this  country  at  least  most  ot  the  steel  is 
(  made  from  malleable  iron,  seeing  that,  at  some  stag* 
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of  the  conversion  of  cast  into  wrought  iron,  the 
metal  most  have  passed  iuto  the  condition  of  steeL 


Fig.  4. — Steam-hammer. 

Nevertheless,  our  manufacturers  have  liitherto 
thought  it  bent  to  tike  the  whole  of  the  c.irlxm  out 
of  the  cast  iron,  and  then  restore  a  certain  portion 

Thia  proccaa  of  convert- 


ing malleable  iron  into 
See  Blistered  Steel. 

An  Mistered  steel  is  full  of 

cavities,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  dense  and  uniform, 
especially  for  the  finer  purjKwes 
to  which  steel  is  applied.  By 
one  method,  it  is  converted  into 
what  is  called  '  shear  steel.' 
Thia  is  done  by  breaking 
the  bars  of  blister  steel  into 
short  lengths,  hf-ating  them  in 
bundles,  and  partially  welding 
with  a  forge-hammer.  The  rod 
so  formed  is  heated  again,  and 
now  brought  under  the  action 
of  the  tilt  hammer — a  heavy 
masi  of  metal  weighing  nearly 
2  cwts.  Here,  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  it  is  formed  into  ban, 
which  are  much  more  compact 
and  malleable  than  blister 
Bteel,  and  consequently  letter 
fitted  for  edge-tools  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  this  kind  is 
called  tilted  steel.  By  another 
method,  vix.,  that  of  melting 
the  blister  steel  ill  fireclay 
crucibles,  and  canting  it  into 
ingots,  'Cast  Steel'  (q.v.)  is 
made.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  Bteel,  lieing  finely  granular, 
homogeneous,  dense,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  finest  cutting 
instruments. 

There  are  other  modes  of 
manufacturing  steel,  such  as 
bv  the  partial  decarl 
of  cast  iron  on  a 
hearth,  a  method  largely  prac- 
tised on  the  continent, 

Bessemer'*  method  of  pro- 
ducing malleable  iron  directly 
from  crude  pig  iron  it  described 

Pkocksk.    Malleable  iron  made 
by  Mr  Bcssenier's  process  is 
apt  to  be  cellular  and  unsound, 
defects  which  the  inventor  has 
had    great  trouble    in  over- 
coming, if  even  now  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  process,  steel 
is  made  by  introducing  into  the 
melted  iron  a  given  quantity  of  xj/itjrleiseu  (a  jx-culiar 
kind  of  cast  iron),  containing  a  known  jierocntage 
of  CArbon;  and  so  steel  may  be  produced  with  any 
required  proportion  of  carbon.  The 


Fig.  5. — Bough  and  Finishing  Rolls. 


dissolves  in  the  iron  like  sugar  in  water,  rendering  tunately,  when  pig  iron  containing  phosphorus  is 
nore  fusible  and  very  liquid.    Unfor-   operated  on  in  this  way,  this  injurious  element  ia 
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not  separated  in  a  sensible  degree,  a*  is  the  ca*c  in 
the  process  of  puddling  ;  bo  that  only  those  varieti**  | 
of  iron  which  are  free  from  pheisphorus,  such  as  j 
haematite  pigs,  Ac,  can  lie  advantageously  used,  j 
Short  as  ia  the  time  since  Mr  Bewse'incr  took  out  hits  j 
patent,  his  process  has  Wen  already  put  into  prae-  i 
lice  on  a  large  scale  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  India. 

Wc  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  properties  of 
each  of  theae  three  kinds  of  iron,  anil  the  purposes  I 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied.    Uast  iron,  as  the 
crudegt,  cheapest,  and  most  fusible,  ia  used  for  the 
heavy  ]iortion*  of  engineering  work,  such  as  bc<l-  ; 
plat*-*  for  machines,  cylinder*,  columns,  cistern*,  low- 
pressure  boilers,  water  and  gas  pipes,  rollers,  girders, 
and  tho  like.    A  larg«  quantity  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  '  h<>l!ow-ware.'  which  includes  pots, 
pans,  and  other  cooking- vessels.    For  ornamental 
object*,  again,  it  is  ahn>«*t  exclusively  used,  because 
here  its  property  of  lieing  readily  ca*t  into  moulds  i 
gives  it  a  great  advantage  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  i 
Thus,  fountains,  statue*,  vases,  gates,  balustrades,  I 
garden-s>  ats,  candelabra,  utovcs,  fenders,  and  many  ; 
smaller  decorated  articles  even  to  the  minuteness  of 
a  watchv'uard  and  breastpin,  arc  almost  invariably  t 
made  of  oi*t  iron. 

Malleable  iron  differs  considerably  in  its  properties 
from  ea*t  iron.    The  latter  is  practically  incom- 
pressible, but  it  cm  be  comparatively  easily  torn  ; 
asunder.    Malleable  iron,  on  tlie  contrary.  |>"Hsesi<e-s 
great  tenacity :  it  is,  moreover,  very  mailt  able  and  ■ 
ductile.  e>jH-cially  at  a  high  temperature,  so  that  it 
can  be  rolled  into  sheets  as  thin  as  paper,  or  drawn  ; 
into  the  finest  wire.    Further,  it  pi-st  t^es  the  valu- 
able property  of  welding,  tluit  is,  two  pieces  can  be 
completely  united  together  by  hammering  at  a  white 
heat.    Malleable  iron  is  largely  employed  for  the 
innumerable  variety  of  articles  included  under  the 
general  term  '  hardware,'  such  tin  lock*,  kevs.  hinges, 
bolts,  nails,  screws,  wirework.  and  the  so-called  tin- 
plate,  which  is  merely  sheet  iron  dipjieel  in  melted 
tin.    It  is  the  mainstay  of  the  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  is  fast  displacing  timber 
as  a  material  for  bridge*  and  steam-ships.    A  high 
interest  is  at  the  present   time  attached  to  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  armour- plates  for  war-ships.  ! 
Several  Were  shewn  in  the  late  International  Exhi-  ' 
bition  f  18(52)  of  large  size  ;  one  of  them  measured  , 
21  feet  3  inches  long,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  and 
5}  inches  thick,  and  weighed  about  13  tons.    The  , 
possibility  of  rolling  such  great  masses  of  iron  would, 
a  few  years  back,  have  exceeded  lielief. 

Steel  jiosscssea  se  veral  valuable  properties  which 
do  not  belong  to  either  cast  or  wrought  inm.  It  is 
harder,  denser,  and  whiter  in  colour.  It  is  also 
more  elastic,  takes  a  higher  polish,  and  rust*  less 
easily.  But  its  most  characteristic  property  consist* 
in  its  admitting  of  being  tempered  at  will  to  any 
degree  of  hardness.  If.  lor  instance,  a  piece  of  steel 
be  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  water,  it  is 
made  hard  and  brittle  ;  but  if  it  be  again  heated 
and  slowly  cooled,  its  original  softness  is  restored. 
By  gently  reheating  the  steel,  it  will  acquire  a 
gradation  of  tints  indicating  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  beginning  with  pale  straw  colour,  and 
passing  successively  to  full  yellow,  brown,  purple,  J 
and  finally  to  blue.  The  straw  colour  is  the  result  j 
of  a  temperature  of  alsiut  440  ,  and  tlie  blue  of; 
al>out  .'570"  F.,  the  former  being  the  hardest,  and  the 
latter  the  softest  tempering. 

The  chief  use  of  steel  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  edge-tools,  and  cutlery,  for 
which  its  peculiar  properties  render  it  so  admirably 
adapted.  A  large  quantity  is  also  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  needles  anil  steel-pens.  But  the  i 
use  of  steel  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  production  | 


of  tht-ae  comparatively  small  articles.  By  means  of 
improved  machinery  and  processes,  steel  is  at  present 
manufactured  on  a  scale  that  was  little  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  so  that  such  objects  as  field -guns, 
railway -axles,  tires,  Itoilcr-platc*,  and  the  like  are 
now  being  made  of  this  material.  The  superior 
tensile  strength  of  steel,  which  is  about  double  that 
of  malleable  iron,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  where 
lightness  is  required. 

Perhaps  few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly 
than  iron  the  great  difference  in  value  that  exist* 
l»etween  the  same  material  according  to  the  quality 
and  form  in  which  it  is  sent  into  the  market  Thus, 
the  average  price  of  British  pig-iron  for  I  SGI  was 
£3,  2s.  ]>er  ton.  but  some  of  it  of  very  superior 
quality  s<>ld  aB  high  as  £9  per  ton.  Malleable  iron 
in  the  form  of  bars  may  Ik?  hail,  while  we  write,  as 
low  as  x6  per  ton  ;  Swedish  bars  are  worth  il">  per 
ton,  and  Lowmeior  l>«rs  (the  finest  English  iron) 
cost  al>out  £18.  Su|»erior  sheet  iron  sells  about 
£20,  and  fine  wire  for  about  £40  per  ton.  Steel, 
again,  ranges  from,  say,  £30  per  tou  for  blister  steel, 
and  £60  per  ton  for  superior  shear  and  ea«t  steel 
in  bars  or  rexls,  up  to  a  considerably  higher  price 
for  the  finest  kinds. 

With  reference  to  the  statistics  of  iron,  the  pre- 
sent (1863)  is  a  favourable  time  for  eoroiiaring  the 
produce  of  other  countries  with  tliat  of  (ireat  Britain, 
as  authentic  returns  of  their  yield  for  hist  year  have 
Wen  prepared  by  wwral  foreign  government*  for 
the  International  Exhibition.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  has  been  chiefly  made  up  from  the 
Jury  Reports  of  the  Inte  rnational  Exhibition  of  1862, 
shews  the  production  of  pig  iron  iu  the  principal 
countries  for  1861  :  Great  Britain.  3.712.390  tons; 
France,  tHMJ.OOO  tons  ;  Prussia,  .T97,400  tons ;  Austria, 
3 1 0.077  tons;  Belgium.  319.844  tons;  Russia, 
2"p0,()00(?)  tons  ;  Sweden,  21.*»,000  tons  ;  Spain,  oO.OW 
tons;  Italy,  38.000  tons;  United  States  <1&55), 
7.10.000  tons.  Great  Britain.  France,  IVdginm.  and 
Prussia  have  nearly  doubled  their  annual  yield 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  produce  of  the 
British  Islands  is  proliahly  now  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  countries  put  together. 

3.  Inm  in  it*  Pfii/tivlotjiral  and  Therapeutic  fixa- 
tions.—  Iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood-corpuacU-s  of  all  vertebrate 
animals  ;  and  according  to  the  best  authorities,  1 
part  by  weight  of  iron  is  found  in  230  |iort«  of 
hlood-eorpuscle.3,  and  the  total  quantity  of  this 
metal  in  the  blood  of  a  mau  weighing  140  pounds 
is  alxoitt  38  grains.  It  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
blood  that  communicates  to  the  ashe*  of  that  fluid 
their  reddish -brown  colour,  the  iron  l>eiiig  found  in 
them  as  the  peroxide.  The  ashes  of  the  hair,  of 
bird*'  feathers,  of  the  content*  of  eggs,  of  the  gastric 
jtiice,  of  milk,  and  indeed  of  must  animal  fluids, 
contain  traces  of  this  metal. 

Nothing  i*  known  with  e?ertainty  regarding  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  iron  in  the  animal  Usly, 
that  is  to  nay,  whether  it  is  present  as  a  protoxide, 
a  peroxiilo,  Ac.  It  is  introduced  into  the  system 
with  tho  food  and  drink,  and  any  excess  beyond 
what  is  required  is  discharged  with  the  excrement*. 
When  an  insufficient  quantity  is  contained  in  the 
nutriment,  chalyWate  medicines  lieootne  necessarv. 
The  iron  that  is  set  free  within  the  system  by  the 
constant  disintegration  of  bloo  I -corpuscles  is  carried 
ertit  of  the  system  partly  by  the  urine.  jiartly  by 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly 
ferruginous,  and  probably  is  in  part  eliminated  by 
the  hair.  Tho  exact  part  which  the  iron  plays  in 
the  Uidy  i*  uncertain ;  but  it  is  moat  probable*  that 
the  (tower  which  the  blood  corpuscles  ]kisscs*  as 
oxygen  carriers  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  sulxatance. 
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When  from  any  cause  tho  Mood -corpuscles  are 
reduced  in  number,  the  state  known  as  Amrmia 
(q.  v.)  is  produced,  which  is  accompanied  by  general 
weakness  ami  deranged  functions.  In  this  condition 
of  tho  system  the  iron  compounds  are  of  incompar- 
»hly  more  service  than  any  other  remedies.  In 
Chlorosis  (q.  v. ),  which  is  closely  allied  to  amvmia, 
in  anienorrho>a,  and  in  certain  painful  nervous 
affections,  the  salts  of  iron  are  of  cs{>ecial  service. 
The  forms  in  which  iron  may  lie  prescribed  are  very 
numerous,  and  vary  considerably  in  their  utility, 
according  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  get 
taken  up  into  the  blood.  Amongst  the  moat  gene- 
rally used  ferruginous  medicine*  may  In-  mentioned  I 
the  tincture  of  the  scso  trichloride,  the  saccharine 
carbonate,  the  compouna  iron  mixture  (containing 
the  carlionate),  the  sulphate,  the  potassio-tartrate. 
several  citrates  (csjiecially  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine),  kc.  A  course  of  Chalybeate  Waters  (q.  v.) 
may  often  l>e  prescribed  w  ith  great  advantage,  when 
the  patient  cannot  War  the  administration  of  iron  in 
its  ordinary  medicinal  form. 

IRON  BARK  TREE,  a  name  given  in  Australia 
to  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus  (q.  v.),  and  parti- 
cularly E.  rr/rinifwt,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
harduess  of  the  bark.  These  trees  attain  a  height 
of  80  or  100  feet,  aud  a  circumference  near  the 
base  of  20  to  25  feet  The  timUr  is  very  valuable 
for  ship-building,  and  for  other  purfioscg  in  which 
hardness  and  durability  are  required.     It  with-  I 

Stand.-  vi.        tildes  i.i   Weather  Id-  a  ure.'lt  number 

of    years   without  injur)',   or   even  underground 
remains  uninjured  for  45  years  or  more.    (Bennett's  j 
Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia,  1860.) 

IRON  CROSS,  a  Prussian  order  of  knighthood, 
institute^  on  March  10.  1813,  by  Frederick  William 
III.,  and  conferred  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
war  which  was  then  Wing  carried  on.  The  decora- 
tion is  an  iron  cross  with  silver  mounting.  The 
grand  cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  was  presented 
exclusively  for  the  gaining  of  a  decisive  battle,  or 
the  capture  or  brave  defence  of  a  fortress. 

IRON  CROWN,  the  crown  of  the  ancient 
Longobardian  kings,  given,  according  to  an  un- 
UUthcuticated  tradition,  by  Pope  On-gory  the  Orcat 
to  Queen  Theodolimla,  and  preserved  till  lately  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Monza.    Henry  of 

Luxemburg,  in  1311,  is  the  first  Oerman  emperor 

who  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  worn  it.  In 
1859,  it  was  removed  by  the  Austrians  to  Mantua, 
and  is  now  in  Vicnu.i.  The  outer  part  of  the 
crown  consists  of  a  golden  hoop,  with  enamelled 
Uowers  and  precious  stones,  in  form  like  an  ancient 
diadem,  within  which  is  a  thin  plate  or  fillet  of 
irou,  which  is  declared  by  a  tradition  long  opjweed 
by  the  church  at  Milan,  but  adopted  by  the  con- 
gregation 'dei  sacri  riti '  at  Koine,  to  have  l»een 
Hammered  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross; 
hence  the  crown  is  also  called  il  sarro  ch'u ><!>>. 
When  NajHileon  I.  was  elected  king  of  Italy  in  18»»5, 
he  took  the  relic  from  the  hsoro  of  Monza.  where 
it  had  remained  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and 
crowned  himself  with  it,  disdaining  to  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  founded  an  order  of  knighthood,  taking  its  name 
from  the  iron  crown.  The  reigning  kine^  of  Italy  , 
were  to  l>e  grandmasters  of  the  order ;  and  the 
mendier*  of  the  order,  at  first  620  in  number,  and  i 
afterward*  '.'So.  were  either  dignitaries,  commanders, 
or  knights.  The  badge  was  the  iron  crown,  and  in 
the  middle,  the  French  eaglo  with  raised  winga, 
Round  the  ring  of  the  crown  was  the  motto,  l)u> 
uu  la  died*,  gxuii  a  rhi  la  tocea  ('(Jod  gave  it  to 
me,  woe  to  him  who  touches  it')— the  words  used 
by  Napoleon  when  placing  the  crown  on  his  head  ; 


and  the  front  exhibited  the  effigy  of  Napoleon.  The 
order  forgotten  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon— was 
restored  and  re-modelled  in  18IC  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  limited  its  members  of 
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the  1st  class  to  20,  of  the  2d  to  30,  and  the  3*1  to 
50,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  imperii!  house. 
He  introduced  a  new  decoration  in  place  of  the 
former  one,  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  the  same 
form  with  the  iron  crown,  on  which  is  placed  tho 
Austrian  eagle  on  both  sides,  bearing  upon  the 
obverse  a  blue  escutcheon  u|»ou  the  breast,  with  the 
letter  F  (Francis)  in  it;  and  on  the  reverse,  tho 
year  1816.  The  knights  of  the  1st  class  have,  in 
addition,  a  silver  star  embroidered  on  the  left 
breast,  with  the  iron  crown  in  its  centre,  aud  round 
its  blue  edge  the  words  Arita  tl  aitcta.  There 
is  also  a  tricoloured  costume,  consisting  of  a 
yellow  under  garment,  white  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  a  blue  velvet  cap  and  mantle. 

IRON  MASK,  The  Mas  with  thk.  The  story 
of  the  prisoner,  so  called,  confined  in  the  Bastile  and 
other  prisons  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  long 
kept  up  a  romantic  interest.  The  first  notice  of 
him  was  given  in  a  work  entitled  Mfmoirr*  Secrets 
pour  serrir  &  i  Histoire  de  Ptr»e  (Amst  1745 — 1740). 
According  to  this  writer,  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Vermandois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  De 
la  Valliere,  who,  having  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
his  half-brother,  the  grand  dauphin,  had  to  expiate 
it  with  imprisonment  for  life.  The  assertion  was 
without  foundation,  for  the  Duke  of  Vertuamlois 
died  in  camp  in  1683;  but  the  confidence  with 
which  it  was  marie  caused  a  deep  sensation,  and 
the  romance  of  Mouhy.  L'/fommc  au  Masque  de. 
Ftr,  which  immediately  followed  (Hague,  1746), 
was  read  with  all  the  more  avidity  that  it  was 
prohibited.  Voltaire,  in  his  Steele,  de  Louis  XI  V., 
treats  the  anecdote  historically.  According  to 
him,  the  prisoner  was  younir,  and  of  a  noble  figure. 
In  journeying  from  ono  prison  to  another,  he  wore 
a  mask,  aud  was  at  last  transferred  to  the  Bastde, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction;  and 
so  on. 

In  the  meantime,  an  endless  variety  of  hypotheses 
were  formed  on  the  subject  Some  Dutch  writers 
asserted  that  the  prisoner  was  a  young  foreign 
nobleman,  the  chamberlain  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  real  father  of  Louis  XIV.  iAgrange-Cliancel 
attempted  to  prove,  in  L' Annie  LitUrairt  for  1759, 
that  the  Mask  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  King  of  the  Markets,  as  he  was  called, 
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a  supposition  conclusively  set  aside  by  Sainte- 
Aulaire  in  hia  Hiatory  of  Uie  Pronde. 

The  first  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  Iron  Monk  was  given  by  the  Jesuit  Grifl'et,  who 
acted  for  niDe  years  as  confessor  in  the  Bastile,  in 
hia  Trnitf  des  dijfrrentes  Sarin  de  Preuvrs  qui 
•Trent  <J  ftnldir  hi  Vtritt  dan*  rifi*loire  (Liege, 
1769).  He  brought  forward  the  MS.  Journal  of 
Dujonca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastile,  according 
to  which  Saint-Mars  arrived,  on  the  18th  September 
1698,  from  the  Isle  de  Sainte-Marguerite,  bringing 
with  him  in  a  litter  a  prisoner  whom  he  had  already 
had  in  custody  at  Pignerol.  The  prisoner's  name 
was  not  mentioned,  and  his  face  was  always  kept 
concealed  by  a  mask  of  black  velvet.  The  journal 
mentions  bis  death  on  19th  November  1703,  and 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Paul. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  register  of  burials  for  the 
parish  of  St  Paul's,  where  the  prisoner  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  MarchialL  Griffet  himself 
inclines  to  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  Afemoirt* 
Secrete. 

After  long  silence,  Voltaire  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Pssai  mir  Us  Mevrs,  but  he  brought 
forward  nothing  new.  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Dictionnaire  Philosophiqve,  he  related  the  story 
anew,  under  the  head  Anna,  corrected  his  errors  as 
to  time  from  the  journal  of  Dujonca,  and  concluded 
with  the  assurance  that  he  knew  more  afiout  the 
matter  than  Griffet,  but  chose,  as  a  Frenchman,  to 
be  silent.  An  addition  to  the  article,  apparently 
by  the  editor  of  the  work,  freely  states  the  opinion 
that  the  Mask  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  writer  makes  Anne  of  Austria  to  have  had  this 
son  by  a  favourite,  and  being  thus  undeceived  as  to 
her  supposed  barrenness,  to  have  brought  about  a 
meeting  with  her  husband,  and  in  consequence  born 
Louis  XIV.  Lotus  is  held  to  have  first  learned  the 
existence  of  this  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
to  have  put  him  in  confinement,  to  guard  against 
any  possible  unpleasant  consequences.  Linguct, 
in  the  Bastille  Deroite  ('The  Bastile  Exposed'), 
ascribes  this  paternity  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Saint-Michel  published  a  book  in  1700,  in  which  he 
relates  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  being,  and 
points  to  a  secret  marriage  between  Queen  Anne 
and  Canlinal  Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  court  continued  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  took  every  means  to  keep  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  dark.  When  the  Bastile  fell, 
the  prisoner's  room  was  eagerly  searched,  and  also 
the  prison  register;  but  all  inquiry  was  vain. 
Tbe  AbhC>  Soulavie,  who  published  M (moires  de 
Marfehal  Richelieu  (Lond.  and  Par.  1790),  tries  to 
make  out  from  a  document  written  by  the  tutor  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  that  the  Iron  Mask  was 
a  twin- brother  of  Louis  XIV.  A  prophecy  had  1 
announced  disaster  to  the  royal  family  from  a  ■ 
double  birth,  and  to  avoid  this,  Louis  XIII.  had 
caused  the  last  born  of  the  twins  to  be  brought  up  | 
in  secret  Ixmis  XIV.  learned  of  his  brother's  exist- 
ence only  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  and  that 
brother  having  discovered  hia  relation  to  the  king 
by  means  of  a  portrait,  was  subjected  to  perrtetual 
imprisonment.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
almost  universally  prevalent  till  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  also  followed  in  Zschokkc's 
German  tragedy,  and  in  Fournicr's  drama,  founded 
on  the  story. 

The  first  conjecture  of  what  seems  the  truth  is 
contained  in  a  letter  dated  1770,  written  bv  a  Baron 
d'Heiss  to  the  Journal  Eneydopfdupte.  The  same 
is  repeated  by  Louis  Dutens  in  his  Intercepted 
Correspondence  (1789),  who  declares  that  there  is 
no  point  of  history  better  established  than  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  minister 


of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  This  minister.  Count 
Matthioli,  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV.  to 
urge  his  master  the  duke  to  deliver  uj>  to  tbe 
French  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  gave  access  tt 
the  whole  of  Loiubardy.  Though  largely  bribed  V> 
maintain  the  French  interests,  he  began  to  In-tray 
them;  and  Louis  XIV.,  having  got  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  treachery,  contrived  to  have  Matthioli 
lured  to  the  French  frontier,  secretly  arrested,  21 
May  1679,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
which  was  his  first  prison.  The  conclusion  of 
D'Heiss  and  Dutens,  that  Matthioli  was  the  Iroj 
Mask,  though  acute,  was  only  a  conjectnr?.  But 
the  documents  since  discovered  and  published 
M.  Roux-Farillac  in  his  Rerherches  his<on>pi>i  e'. 
criti/ues  sur  r Homme  au  Ma«jue  de  Fir  (Far 
1800).  and  by  M.  Delort  in  bis  HisU.ire  de  TlK,nu*i 
au  Masque  de  Per  (Par.  1825),  leave  little  doubt  on 
the  subject.  The  reason  why  so  mu>.h  pains  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  secret  seems  to  havy  been 
that  Mattiiioli  l#eing  a  mtuister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  time,  hia  seizure  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  it  was  safer  to  be  able  to 
deny  than  to  attempt  to  justify ;  and  the  denial 
once  made,  the  honour  of  the  court  was  involved  in 
upholding  it  Sec  The  True  History  of  the  Jrm 
Mast,  by  A.  Ellis  (Lond.  1826):  Quarterly  Rrriev, 
voL  35;  Chambers's  Tracts,  No.  131. 

IRONMONGERY,  a  term  applied  to  the  small 
manufactures  of  iron  or  hardware  kept  for  general 
sale  in  shops. 

IRONS,  otherwise  called  Bilboes,  are  shackles 
of  iron  into  which  the  ankles  of  a  prisoner  are  fixed, 
and  which  slide  on  a  long  iron  bar.  Refractory 
sailors  and  soldiers,  who  evince  violent  Ixhavioor, 
and  become  unmanageable,  arv  commonly  put  in 
irons,  several  being  placed  side  by  side  along  the 
same  bar.  In  cases  of  extreme  violence,  the  wrists 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  instances  of  this  latter 
punishment  are  rare.  The  punishment  of  '  putting 
jn  irons '  is  more  common  in  the  navy  than  in  the 
army. 

IRONWOOD,  a  name  lwstowed  in  different 
countries  on  the  timlxr  of  different  trees,  on  account 
of  its  great  hardness  and  heaviness.—  Mti rosideroi 
vera  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Mifrta^t,  and  is 
a  native  of  Java  and  other  eastern  islands.  It  ha* 
ovato-lnnceolate,  shortly  stalked,  smooth,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves;  and  axillary,  many-flowered,  stalked 
cymes.  Its  wood  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  for  making  rudders,  anchors,  *c_ 
and  is  imjK.rted  into  Britain  in  small  quantities 
under  the  name  of  Iron  wood.  The  hark  ts  used  in 
Japan  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  and  mucous  dis- 
charges.— Mesua  fvrrra,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
d'ttUlf'-raz,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Todies,  and  is 
planted  near  Buddhist  temples  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  flowers,  with  which  the  images  of  Buddha 
are  decorated.  The  flowers  resemble  small  white 
roses,  and  contrast  singularly  with  the  deep  crimson 
buds  and  shoots.  The  tindier,  known  as  L,  is  very 
hard,  as  is  that  of  M.  spetimvu,  another  tree  of  the 
same  genus  and  r<:gion.— The  wood  of  Vevru 
vndulata,  of  the  order  Diosmaeea;,  is  called  White 
I.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  very  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  axles,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements. — The  wood  of  Qlen 
laurifotia,  a  species  of  olive,  is  called  Black  I.  in  the 
same  country,  and  is  used  for  the  same  j>urpoaes, 
and  for  furniture. 

IRONY  (Gr.  eironeiTi,  from  eirSn,  a  dissembler) 
is  the  name  given  to  that  pecnLar  style  of  thought 
and  expression  by  which  words  are  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  exactly  opposed  to  their  literal  sense. 
When  skilfully  used,  irony  is  one  of  the  most  crushing 
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and  irresistible  figures  of  rbetoric.  Instances  will 
readily  occur  to  every  render  of  history  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  moat  celebrated  ia  that  recorded 
in  Scripture,  where  Elijah  taunts  the  discomfited 
priests  of  Hard  on  Mount  Canned.  Tlie  great  master 
of  irony  in  ancient  times  was  Socrates,  who,  as  has 
been  happily  said,  raised  it  to  tho  dignity  of  a 
philosophic  method. 
IROQUOIS.  See  Indians. 
IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS,  a  term  applied  to 
roots  of  numbers  which  cannot  be  accurately 
by  a  finite  number  of  figures.  For  instance, 


f'2  is  an  irrational  numl>er.  If  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  one  foot,  the  circumference  is  an  irrational 
numlfe-r.  Irrational  numbers  have  been  defined  to 
be  numbers  which  are  incommensurable  with  unity. 
They  are  al!*o  commonly  termed  Surds. 

IRRAWA'DI  (said  to  mean,  like  Mississippi. 
•  father  of  waters  '),  the  great  river  of  Farther  India, 
is  believed  to  rise  in  Til^et,  near  lat.  28*  N.,  and 
long.  98°  E.,  terminating  in  lat.  16°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
96"  E.  Its  course  is  pretty  nearly  due  south,  and 
has  t>ccu  estimated  at  1200  miles  in  length.  After 
receiving  the  Xing-thee,  tlic  Mogonny,  tho  Rhamo, 
and  the  Lungtchuen,  it  begins  to  form  itu  delta 
about  17  N.,  which,  between  the  Itangoon  on  the 
east  and  the  Bassciu  on  the  west,  comprises  10,00(1 
square  miles  of  forest  and  pasturage,  curiously 
intersected  by  an  uiextricable  network  of  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  stream.  With  regard  to 
facilities  of  communication,  the  I.  ap|tean<  to  lie 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
being  navigable  even  at  low  water,  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  as  far  as  Ava,  which  is  4<JO  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Blumo,  which  is 
180  mdes  higher  up.  The  I.  successively  traverses 
China.  Burmah,  and  Pegu.  As  the  region  last 
mentioned,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  its  basin,  is 
a  province  of  British  India,  the  I.,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  said  to  be  virtually  under  the  control  of  Eng- 
land. In  both  our  Burmese  wars,  it  constituted 
the  line  of  advance  for  our  armies. 

IRREDU  CIBLE  CASE  occurs  in  the  solution 
of  Cubic  Equations  (q.  v.)  by  Cardan's  method  when 

p  is  negative,  and  ^  greater  than  (abstracting 

from  the  sign).  These  conditions  render  v' 

an  imaginary  quantity,  and  thus  Cardan's  formula 
fails  in  its  application.  The  diiliculty  is  got  over  by 
the  aid  of  trigonometry. 

IRRE  LEVANT,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to 
denote  that  what  is  said  or  put  forward  by  an  oppo- 
nent in  an  action  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  even 
if  it  were  true.  The  convB]H)iidint:  term,  in  English 
law,  is  that  the  pleading  containing  the  irrelevant 
matter  ts  demurrable. 

IRRIGATION  (Lat  watering),  a  method  of 
producing  or  increasing  fertility  in  soils  by  an  arti- 
ficial supply  of  water,  or  by  inundating  them  at 
stated  penods.  Irrigation  was  probably  tin*  resorted 
to  in  countries  where  much  of  the  land  must  other- 
wise have  remained  liarren  from  drought,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  extensively  practised  nearly 
2000  years  liefore  Christ,  and  where  great  systems  of 
canals  and  artificial  lakes  were  formed  for  the  j«ir- 
pose.  Extensive  works,  intended  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  districts,  existed  iu  times  of  remote  antiquity 
in  Mesopotamia,  Persia.  India,  China,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  in  such  of  these 
countrit*  as  have  not  entirely  lost  their  ancient 
prosperity,  such  works  still  exist.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  at  least  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  so  strongly  felt,  that 


tho  agriculture  even  of  comparatively  rude  tribes 
depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Some  plauts  also  require  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  irrigation  lias  become  general 
where  their  cultivation  prevails.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cose  with  rice,  the  principal  grain  of  great 
part  of  Asia.  Irrigation  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  but  was 
very  little  poetised  tdl  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Europe,  irrigation  prevails  chiefly  in 
the  south,  where  it  was  extensively  practised  by 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Lombards;  and  it  is  most  extensively  practised  in 
Lombordy,  and  iu  some  parts  of  Spain  and  of  the 
south  of  France,  so  tluit  tne  great  plains  oud  volleys 
of  the  I'o,  Adige,  Tagus,  Douro,  and  other  rivers, 
are  almost  entirely  subjected  to  a  systematic  irri- 
gation, which  prodigiously  increases  their  fertility, 
fhe  extent  of  irrigated  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po  is  estimated  at  1,(»0  ).000  acres,  and  the  increase 
of  rental  thus  caused  at  £830,000. 

Irrigation  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
except  Lombordy,  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  increasiug  the  produce  of  grass 
by  converting  tho  land  into  water-meadows.  The 
value  of  it,  even  for  this  one  purfiose,  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Poor  heaths  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriant  meadows  by  means 
of  irrigation  alone.  But  in  the  countries  in  which 
irrigation  is  most  extensively  practised,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  crops  depends  on  it. 

Tho  irrigation  of  land  with  tho  scwago  water  of 
towns  is,  under  another  name,  the  application  of 
liquid  manure.  In  no  small  degree  the  water  of 
rivers  and  of  springs  depends  on  its  organic  and 
mineral  constituent*  for  its  fertilising  properties, 
so  that  the  application  of  it  is  not  in  principle 
different  from  that  of  liquid  manure ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  miud  that  the  mere  abundance  of  water 
itself  is  of  great  im]iortnnce  for  many  of  the  most 
valuable  plants,  as  the  most  nutritious  substances 
brought  into  contact  with  their  roots  are  of  no  use 
to  them  nuless  iu  a  state  of  solution  ;  whilst  it  is  on 
additional  recommendation  of  irrigation,  that  the 
supply  of  water  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
many  valuable  plants,  is  destructive  of  some  which 
in  many  places  naturally  encumber  the  sod,  as 
henth,  broom.  &c.  The  water  which  is  used  for 
irrigation  should  be  free  from  mud  and  such 
impurities  as  mechanically  clog  the  pores  of  leaves, 
or  cover  up  the  htxtrU  of  plants,  ana  interfere  with 
their  growth.  Irrigation  is  far  from  being  so  exten- 
sively practised  in  Great  Britain  as  seems  desirable. 
The  extent  of  water-meadows  in  England  is  stated 
to  be  not  more  thau  100,000  acres.  They  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  west  and  south  of  England. 
Individual  fanns,  irrigated  with  sewage  water,  are 
to  be  met  with  iu  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  in  one  or  two  counties  in 
Wales.  Tlie  most  successful  instance,  however,  of 
sewage  irrigntiou  in  Great  Britain  is  to  lie  found 
near  Edinburgh,  where  an  extensive  tract  of 
meadows,  lying  between  Portobello  and  Leith,  yield 
a  rent  of  4.20  to  £40  an  acre ;  the  grass  is  cut  from 
three  to  live  times  a  year,  oud  as  much  as  ten  tons 
on  acre  have  been  obtained  at  a  cutting.  See 
Skwauk,  Manure. 

The  method  of  forming  and  laying  out  water- 
meadows  will  lie  easily  gathered  from  the  following 
sketch  of  the  different  species  of  irrigation  as 
practised  in  this  country. 

1.  Brd-work  Irrigation. — This  method  can  only 
be  conveniently  applied  to  ground  which  is  nearly 
leveL  It  cousists  in  laying  out  the  ground  into 
sloping  beds  or  ridges,  from  30  to  40  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sod,  having^their 
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tipper  ends  lying  in  a  gentle  dope  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  meadow.  Along  the  upper  end* 
of  the  lieds  is  drawn  the  drain  or  conductor,  which 
briuga  the  water  from  the  reservoir  or  river,  as  the 
ca*e  may  l>e  ;  and  this  conductor  must  be  tapered 
off  towards  its  further  end,  in  order  that  the  dimin- 
ished supply  »f  water  may  still  overflow.  From 
this  conductor,  small  drains,  called  J'ttdxra,  are  led 
down  along  the  crown  of  each  ridge.  In  the  lowest 
part  of  the  meadow,  a  main-drain,  which  must  be 
made  nearly  as  large  as  the  conductor,  is  cut  across 
the  lower  ends  of  the  beds,  and  the  water,  after 
having  served  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  is  led  into 
it,  by  means  of  small  (trains  cut  in  the  furrows. 
The  feeders  should,  like  the  conductor,  taper 
towards  their  further  extremity,  both  for  the  pur- 
jkisc  of  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and 
of  preserving  a  continual  overflow  along  their  whole 
length.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  drains  should 
gradually  widen  towards  their  lower  extremity, 
where  they  meet  the  main -drain.  The  dimensions 
and  inclination  of  the  conductor  and  feeders  should 
be  so  regulated  to  the  water-supply,  that  the  beds 
can  be  wholly  laid  under  water  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  The  expense  of  bed-work,  irriga- 
tion ranges  from  £20  to  £40  jxr  acre. 

2.  Vntch-tcort  Irr'vjntu>n  differs  materially  from 
the  former  ;  it  can  be  applied  to  land  whether  level 
or  not,  costs  only  £4  per  acre,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  quite  as  effective.  The  conductor  formed 
as  before  is  led  along  the  highest  side  of  the  field, 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  level,  a  succession  of  perfectly 
level  gutters  (which,  of  course,  must  be  winding), 
are  drawn  across  the  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  conductor,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  from 
each  other ;  these  are  crossed  by  feeders  running 
from  the  conductor  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  field, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  checkwork.  The  main- 
drain  is  made  as  before,  and  the  feeders,  which 
taper  towards  their  lower  extremity,  serve  for  small 
drains.  This  plan  is  more  effective  than  the  former, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  ;  and  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  a  hillside  as  well  as  to  a  level  field, 
ite  application  is  rapidly  extending. 

3.  SulternmeouB  Irrigation  is  only  applicable  to 
perfectly  level  fields,  and  consists,  first,  of  ditches 
being  formed  all  round  the  sides.  At  right  angles 
to  these,  drains  or  conduit*  are  drawn  across  the 
field  in  parallel  lines.  When  the  land  is  to  be 
irrigated,  water  is  let  into  the  ditches,  and  thence 
to  the  cross-drains,  till  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
surface ;  and  when  the  ground  is  to  be  laid  dry,  the 
side-ditches  are  emptied  by  sluices.  The  bottom 
of  the  flitches  is  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
cross-drains,  so  that  they  serve  both  as  conductor 
and  main-drain. 

The  first  two  methods  of  irrigation  are  only 
applied  to  pasture-lands,  and  the  third  to  fens 
and  drained  morasses,  which  are  apt  to  become 
parched  in  summer ;  the  last  method  would  bo 
very  valuable  for  land  under  green  crop  in  cases 
of  drought 

The   management   of   water-meadows  requires 

Seat  skill  and  care,  but  we  can  only  here  mention 
e  chief  points  to  he  attended  to,  which  are  these : 
the  water,  if  limited  in  quantity,  must  be  confined 
to  a  part  which  it  can  effectually  irrigate ;  too 
much  water  or  t»o  rapid  a  flow  tends  to  wash 
away  the  soil ;  the  meadow  may  be  kept  under 
water  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  in  November,  but 
the  time  should  be  diminished  till  April  or  May, 
when  regular  watering  should  cease ;  after  the  grass 
is  cut  or  eaten  down,  the  water  may  be  let  on 
for  a  few  days ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  between 
the  times  of  watering  the  land  should  be  laid 
perfectly  dry.    Si>ecial  precautions  are  necessary  in 


winter,  to  guard  against  any  bad  effects  resulting 
from  frost  4c. 

IRRITABI'LITY  in  Plants,  a  term  employed  to 
designate  phenomena  very  interesting  and  curi'TOs, 
but  than  which  none  connected  with  vegetable  life 
are  more  imperfectly  understood.  Such  are  th<» 
phenomena  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sltfp  (q  v.) 
of  plant*  ;  the  motion  of  the  S|tnn>s  (q.  v.)  of  many 
eiyptogamic  plants  by  means  of  cilia ;  the  motions 
of  VteUlatoriii,  Diatomno-tx,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
Algm  ;  the  successive  approaches  of  the  stamens  of 
Parnasnia  j.*iiustris  to  the  pistil ;  the  movements  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Moving  Plant  (q.  v.)  of  India ;  and 
those  caused  by  agitation  or  by  the  touch  of  n  foreign 
body  in  the  leaves  of  .SViwu'/ire  Plant*  (q.  v.),  of  the 
Dionasa  or  Veil  us  s  Fly-trap,  4c,  in  the  stamens  of 
the  Barlierry,  SchLantAuM,  &c.  and  in  the  stomas 
of  Aliiimlu*',  4c.  Many  explanations  have  l*sen 
proposed  of  these  phenomena,  but  none  satisfactory. 
Of  the  existence  of  anything  analogous  to  the  nervous 
system  of  animals,  which  has  liecn  imagined,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof,  closely  as  some  of  the 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  animal  life.  The 
explanations  which  have  Uvn  |iroj«»s'd  are  no 
better  than  mere  guesses.    See  Mt'Su'LHS. 

I  RRITANCY  (Lat  irrittu,  of  no  effect),  a  term 
in  Scotch  law  to  denote  something  in  tho  nature 
of  neglect  or  injury  which  destroys  or  makes 
void  an  existing  right;  in  English  law  it  is  calk*i 
Forfeiture.  Thus,  there  is  the  irritancy  of  a  feu- 
right  from  non-|tavinent  of  tho  duty  for  two  yean. 
-Irritant  Clatsk,  in  a  Scotch  entail,  is  a  clause 
which  makes  void  certain  prohibited  acta  of  the 
heir  of  entail,  such  as  selling  the  property. 

IRRITATION  is  tho  term  applied  to  any  morbid 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to 
inflammation  ;  and  it  is  often,  but  not  always  a  came 
of  that  condition. 

In  cases  of  irritation,  remarkable  sympathetic 
symptoms  are  often  ol>served.  Thus,  irritation  of  a 
calculus  occasions  intense  sickness  and  vomiting 
But  of  all  sources  of  sympathetic  morbid  affections 
of  this  class,  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  important 
The  ordinary  sick  headache  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  this  symjMthotic  affection;  but  in  certain 
morbid  conditions,  and  especially  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  symptoms  may  be  such  as  pretty  closely 
to  resemble  those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  j>eri- 
tonenm,  the  heart,  the  pleura,  or  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  It  is  to  Dr  Marshall  Hall  that  the  credit 
is  mainly  due  of  pointing  out  those  cases  in  which 
irritation  so  closely  resembles  inflammation.  He  baa 
shewn  that  blood-letting  affords  a  certain  means  of 
diaguosis  in  these  cases,  in  true  inflammation,  .10 
or  40  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  Itefore  there  are 
any  symptoms  of  faintness ;  while  in  irritation,  the 
loss  of  a  very  lew  ounces  (nine  or  ten)  of  blood  will 
cause  the  most  decided  syncope. 

IRTI  SH,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Obi  (q.  v.). 

I'RVINE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bnrgh, 
seajKirt,  and  market-town  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
Scotland,  is  situated  on  l>oth  banks,  but  principally 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irvine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  st/»ne  bridge, 
alxmt  a  mile  above  the  emlwuchure  of  the  river  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  11  miles  north  of  Ayr, 
and  20  miles  south-west  of  Glasgow  by  railway. 
The  harbour  has  now  become  so  much  sanded  up, 
as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  about  100  tons  burden. 
The  'Academy'  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Shi[  - 
building,  and  the  manufacture  of  bonk- muslin*, 
jaconete  and  checks,  are  among  the  branches  of 
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industry.  Formerly,  many  women  were  employed 
in  Hewing  muslins.  In  1861,  6232  vessels,  of  575^536 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  I.  unites  with 
Ayr,  Campbelton,  Oltan,  and  Inveraray  in  sending 
a  meraliOT  to  parliament    Pop.  (1861)  7060. 

IRVING,  Washington,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can author,  was  born  iu  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  .3,  1783.  He.  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Irving,  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  merchant  before  the 
Revolution.  Washington  I.,  at  the  age  of  16, 
entered  a  law  office ;  but  he  profited  largely  by  his 
father's  well-stocked  library,  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
being  his  favourite  authors.  New  York,  at  this 
period,  wss  a  small  town  of  atjout  50,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  were  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  having  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  of  which  I.  was  a  curious  observer.  In 
1804,  with  the  excuse  of  a  tendeucy  to  pulmonary 
disease,  he  visited,  and  travelled  extensively  iu 
Europe  ;  returned  to  New  York  in  1807,  and  con- 
tributed a  series  of  genial  and  humorous  essays  to 
a  periodical  called  Salmagundi  In  1809,  he  wrote 
A  UUory  of  Kew  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  tite 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dyiumty,  hy  DUdrkk 
Knkk^rbodber,  a  burlesque  chronicle  written  in  so 
quiet  a  vein  of  humour,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  a  veritable  history. 

Having  no  inclination  for  law,  he  engaged  in 
commerce  with  his  brothers  as  a  silent  partner,  but 
devoted  his  time  to  literature,  and  in  1813.  edited 
the  AnaUctic  Magazine,  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1813,  he  visited  England,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Carapljell,  whose 
biography  he  had  formerly  written,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Walter  Scott  While  he  was 
enjoying  his  English  visit  his  commercial  house 
failed,  and  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  the  necessity  of  writiug  for  his  bread.  The 
Skttch  tjook,  portions  of  which  had  appiared  in 
New  York,  was  offered  to  Murray,  and  afterwards 
to  Constable,  but  was  refused  by  both  of  these  cele- 
brated publishers.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  author  to  publish  it  on  his  own  account, 
Murray,  on  Scott's  recommendation,  took  the 
Sketch'ltook,  paying  £200  for  the  copyright,  which 
he  afterwards  increased  to  £400.  It  had  a  charm 
in  its  beauty  and  freshness,  and  was  a  surprise 
as  the  work  of  an  American,  ami  was  therefore 
received  with  great  favour.  I.  wcut  to  Pari*,  and 
in  1822  wrote  Braeebridge  Hull,  and  iu  1824  the 
TaltA  of  a  Traveller,  lie  was  then  invited  by 
Everett,  the  American  amlwwsador  to  S[>ain,  to 
accompany  him  to  Madrid,  to  translate  documents 
connected  with  the  life  of  Columbus.  With  these 
materials  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Lift  and 
Voyage*  of  Columbns  (1828);  Voyages  of  the  Com- 
pa nioiu  of  Columbus  ;  The  Congue*l  of  Granada  ; 
The  Athambra  (1832),  a  portion  of  which  was  written 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  ;  Legends 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  (1833) ;  and  Mahomet 
and  hit  Successors  (1849).  In  1829,  I.  returned  to 
England  as  secretary  to  the  American  legation. 
In  1831,  lie  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  next  year 
returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  visit  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains produced  his  Tour  on  the  Prairie*.  He  also 
contributed  sketches  of  Ablwtsford  and  Newstead 
Abbey  to  the  Crayon  it Uctllany,  and  from  the 
papers  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  wrote  Astoria  (1837), 
and  the  Adventure*  of  Captain  Bonneville;  also  a 
teries  of  stories  and  essays  in  the  Kniekerfmeker 
Magazine,  collected  under  the  title  of  WolferCa 
Roost.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Sjiain. 
In  1846  was  published  his  Life  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  bis 


great  work,  the  Life  of  Wasftington,  was  published 
in  1853—1839.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  15  vols, 
readied  a  sale  of  250,000  vols.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Sunnyside,  in  his  own  'Sleepy 
Hollow,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarry- 
town,  with  his  nieces,  where  he  died  suddenly  of 
disease  of  the  heart  November  28,  1859.  He  was 
never  married. 

IRVING,  Rr.v.  Edward,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  August  15,  1792;  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  anil,  after  completing 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  became  assistant 
(in  1S19)  to  I>r  Chalmers,  then  a  minister  in 
Glasgow.  His  ttcrmons  did  not  prove  very  popular. 
Chalmers  himself  was  not  satisfied.  In  1822,  I. 
received  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hntton 
Garden,  I»ndon.  which  he  accepted.  His  success 
it*  a  preacher  in  the  metropolis  was  Biich  as  was 
never  witnessed  before  or  since.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  world  of  fashion  got  tired  of  I. ;  bnt 
it  was  not  till  his  more  striking  singularities  of 
opinion  were  developed  that  fashion  finally  deserted 
him.  At  the  close  of  1S25,  he  l>egan  to  announce 
his  convictions  in  regard  to  the  second  personal 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  he  had  lieeome  a 
(inn  believer,  and  which  he  declared  to  lie  near  at 
hand.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  translation  of  a 
Spanish  work,  Th>-  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Majesty 
and  Glory,  by  Juan  Josafat  Ben  Ezra,  which  pro- 
fessed to  lie  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  but  was, 
iu  reality,  the  composition  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
I.'s  introductory  preface  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  literary  performance*.  In  1828, 
ap{>eared  his  Ilomilies  on  the  Sacraments.  He  now 
began  to  elaborate  his  views  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  asserting  with  great  emphasis  the  doctrine 
of  his  oneness  with  us  in  all  the  Attributes  of 
humanity.  The  language  which  he  held  on  this 
subject  drew  ujK>n  him  the  accusation  of  heresy ; 
he  was  charged  with  maintaining  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ's  nature,  but  he  jiaid  little  heed  to  the 
alarm  thus  created.  He  was  now  deep  in  the 
study  of  the  prophecies ;  and  when  the  news 
came  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1830,  of 
certain  extraordinary  manifestations  of  prophetic 
jjower  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (see  Irvi.nc.ITES),  I. 
was  prepared  to  believe  them.  Harassed,  worn, 
baffled  in  his  most  sacred  desires  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  great  Babylon  in  which  he  dwelt 
branded  by  the  religious  public,  and  satirised  by 
the  press,  the  great  preacher,  who  strove  at>ove  all 
things  to  be  faithful  to  what  seemed  to  him  the 
truth  of  God,  grasped  at  the  new  wonder  with  a  pas- 
sionate earnestness.  Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 
I.  was  arraigned  before  the  presbytery  of  London 
in  1830,  and  convicted  of  heresy;  ejected  from  his 
new  church  iu  Regent's  Square  m  1832;  and  finally 
deposed  in  1833,  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  which 
had  licensed  him.  His  defence  of  himself  on  this 
Hast  occasion  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  and 
sublime  efforts  of  oratory.  The  majority  of  his 
congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a  new 
form  of  Christianity  was  developed,  commonly 
known  as  Irvingism,  though  I.  had  really  very 
little  to  do  with  its  development  Shortly  after, 
his  health  failed,  and  in  obedience,  as  he  lielieved, 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  went  down  to  Scotland, 
where  he  sank  a  victim  to  consumption.  He  died 
at  Glasgow,  December  8,  1834,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  age.— See  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essatfs.  and 
Mrs  Oliphanfs  Life  of  Edmird  Irving  (London, 
1862). 

IRVINGITES,  the  common  but  improper  desig- 
nation of  a  body  of  Christians  who  call  themselves 
collectively  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Chunk.  Their 
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existence  as  a  distinct  sect  dates  from  about  32  years  to  thoroughly  prepare  a  people  for  Christ  when  he 
ago.  In  the  winter  of  1829— 183*1,  the  Rev.  Edward  comes  in  his  kingdom.  A  very  special  feature  of 
Irving  (q.  v.),  then  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  is  its  extensive  and 
Regent  Square,  London,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  elaborate  syml>olism.  In  regard  to  the  sacrament  of 
on  spiritual  gifts,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  it  appears  to  entertain 
those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  'extra-  very  much  the  same  view  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
ordinary '  or  '  miraculous,'  were  not  meant  to  be  Church. 

confined  to  the  primitive  church,  but  to  be  con-  '  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  has  established 
tinned  through  the  whole  period  of  the  present  itself  in  England,  Canada,  the  Uuited  States,  Prussia, 
dispensation.  About  the  same  time,  as  if  to  confirm  France,  and  Switzerland,  but  the  congregations  are 
the  views  of  the  great  preacher,  there  occurred  at  not  numerous. 

Port-Glasgow,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  certain  j  ISAAC  («he  will  laugh'),  a  Hebrew  patriarch 
strange  phenomena.  It  was  alleged  that  miraculous  Rlld  |NMtora|  d^f,  WAfl  the  of  Abraham  and 
acts  of  healing  had  happened,  and  that  the  gift  of  j  and  haif.»(rothcr  of   IshmacL     His  birth 

tongues  had  reappeared.    After  what  seemed  to  be  j  happened  when  l»oth  his  parents  were  advanced  in 

the  part  of  sonic  of  the  ft_    Tbe  moideI1t*  of 


a  sufficient  investigation  on 

members  of  Mr  Irving's  church,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  manifestations  were  genuine.  Similar 
manifestations  shortly  after  occurred  in  his  own 
church,  which  were  also  pronounced  to  l>e  genuine. 
They  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  ?j •caking 
in  tongue*,  and  2d,  prophesying.  As  the  former 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  language  with  which 
men  were  conversant,  it  was  Udieved  to  be  Btrictly 

an  *  unknown  tongue,'  the  Holy  Ghost  •  using  the  n7msion~to^o.\'xiv.  63, 
tongue  of  man  in  a  manner  which  neither  his  own  ;  afternoon  prayer, 
intellect  could  dictate,  nor  that  of  any  other  man  ' 
comprehend.'     The  latter,  'prophesying,'  consisted 
chiefly  of  'exhortations  to  holiness,  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  oi>eiiings  of  prophecy,  and  explanations 
of  symbols.'    After  some  time,  Irving  was  deposed 
from  his  office  for  heresy  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  meanwhile  the  religious  opinions  with  which 
his  name  is  associated  had  lieen  assuming  a  more 
definite  and  ecclesiastical  sha|ie.    The  final  result 
was  the  Apo*tolic  Catholic  Church,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

There  axe,  as  in  the  aj>ostolic  times,  four 
ministries:  lBt,  that  of  'Apostle;'  2d,  that  of 
•Prophet;'  3d,  that  of  'Evangelist  ;'  and  4th,  that 
of  'Pastor' or  'Angel.'  The  apostles  are  invested 
with  spiritual  prerogatives  ;  they  alone  can  convey 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  to 
them  the  mysteries  of  God  are  revealed  anil  un- 
folded to  the  chinch,  so  that  they  may  V»  described 
as  sacred  '  mediums '  of  communication  between 
Heaven  and  earth.  Nothing  that  transpire.*  in  any 
church  in  the  way  of  'prophetic  utterance'  can 
be  authoritatively  or  infallibly  explaine  I  save  by 
them  ;  and  the  various  'angels  of  the  churches'  are 
bound  to  bring  all  such  utterances  under  their  ™l  the  wtrarch _M,ch.nel  is  re^rted  to  have  ereo 
cognizance,  in  order  that  tl.ev  may  l>e  rightly  threatened  him  with  de1H».ition.  But  death  delivered 
interpreted.  The  function  »f  the  •  prophet r  has  :  1  of  th'«  fomidahlo  orient,  and  the  clergy  wm 
been  already  indicated.  The  work  of  an  'evangelist'  I  C"".'!*"**  to  submit  In  11159.  he  repelled  the  Hun- 
mainly  consists  in  endeavouring  to  'bring  in  '  t! 
who  are  without;  while  the  '  angel '  of  tn< 

Apostolic  Church  correqmnds  with  the  pastor  or  \  ST?*  P?n  ol  ma  aunjeexa,  ne  was  atwcKm  ny  a 
teacher  of  other   Christian  denominations.     The   vmlent  fever,  and  helu-vuig  hm  d^solut.on  aP,.n,wh. 

intr,   appointed   his   famous   general,  C'tnstantint 
Dncas.  as  his  successor.     He,  however,  recovered 
•W  from  his  illness,  but  resigning  the  crown,  retired  Xt> 
a  convent,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  odour 


i  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
are  well  known.  He  died  at  Hebron,  aged  180  years, 
leaving  two  sons,  Jacob  and  E*au. — I.'s  character 
has  always  been  very  differently  interpreted.  What 
has  been  called  by  some  his  mild  aud  gentle  dispo- 
sition, simple  pastoral  piety,  others  have  termed 
weakness  and  want  of  character.  His  (for  the  most 
part)  blameless  ways,  however,  call  forth  our  love 
,  and  esteem.     The  Midrash  ascribes  to  him,  in 

the  institution  of  the 

ISAAC  I.,  CoMXExrs,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  the  first  of  the  family  of  the  Comncni 
who  attained  to  that  dignity.  His  father  Manuel 
his  brother  John,  and  himself  were  employed  in 
important  military  and  civil  capacities  by  Biwil  II. 
(976— 1025);  but  "during  the  reign  of  the  latter'i 
iml>cci)c  aud  tyrannical  successors,  in  whose  eye* 
it  was  criminal  for  any  one  to  excel  in  wisdom 
and  ability,  I.  was  exposed  to  considerable  dancer. 
Such,  however,  was  his  prudence,  and  the  affection 
of  the  people  for  him.  that  the  emperors  unwill- 
ingly suffered  him  to  live  unmolested  ;  and  on 
the  "deposition  of  Michael  VI.  (1056—1057).  I.  wm 
elevated  to  the  vacant  throne.  On  his  accession, 
he  found  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  what  was  by 
this  time  their  normal  condition  ;  rebellion  witlun, 
n^grewuon  without,  aud  the  treasury  exhausted. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  grrat 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
ami  in  order  still  further  to  lighten  the  taxes  no 
the  people,  called  iijwn  the  clergy  to  contribute 
their  share.  But  the  clergy,  then  as  now,  rvt'ustd 
to  endure  the  im|»>*itiori  of  any  such  burdens, 


.  garians,  who  had  encroached  upon  his 

Catholic!'"  tm?  nort,lwest'»  ,,llt  BOOn 

great  grief  of  his  subjects,  he  was  attacked  by  a 


ministers  of  each  congregation  comprise  an  angel 
with  six  ruling  presbyters  ;  various  assistant  mini* 
ters,  deacons  and  deaconesses;  evangelists,  and  th<>«e 
who  may  have  prophetic  or  other  gifts.  This 
ministry  is  supported  by  tithes,  the  |>eople  giving  a 
tenth  of  their  income  for  the  supi>ort  of  the  priest- 
hood. Church  affairs  are  managed  by  a  couueil  of 
ministers  of  all  classes,  whose  selection  and  arrange- 
ment are  conceived  to  have  been  foreshadowed  in 
the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  does  not  differ 
from  other  Christian  bodies  in  regard  to  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  only  accepts, 
in  what  it  considers  to  be  a  fuller  and  more  real  sense, 
the  phenomena  of  Christian  life.  It  believes  that  the 
wonder,  mystery,  and  miracle  of  the  apostolic  time* 
were  not  accidental,  but  are  essential  to  the  divinely 
instituted  church  of  God,  and  ita  main  function  is  [  king 


of  sanctity,  and  died  in  1061.  He  was  one  of  tb<-> 
most  virtuous  emperors  of  the  East,  and  to  gnat 
learning,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  unit**]  an  admhuY 
i  trative  ability  and  energy,  that  would,  had  his  reigu 
|  been  of  lonpr  duration/have  gone  far  to  regenerate 
the  effete  Byzantine  einpire.  Nor  was  he  deficient 
in  literary  attainments.  We  still  ]iosaess  by  him 
Scholia — hitherto  unedited — on  Homer,  his  favourite 
author ;  further,  a  work,  Citara(i?ri*tic-»,  scil.,  of  the 
Greek  and  Trojan  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  Iliad; 
and  finally,  a  treatise  On  th<  Work*  of  Ifonwr. 

ISABELLA  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  born  no 
23d  April  1451,  was  the  daughter  of  John  1L, 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  in  1469  married 
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Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic. 


Ferdinand  V.,  surnamed  '  the  Catholic,'  king  of 
Arago-i.  On  the  death  of  her  hrother,  Henry  IV., 
in  1431,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  elder  sister  Joanna. 
She  had  won  the  snpitort  of  great  |»rt  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  during  her  brother's  life,  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  her  husband  comp  H>  !  the 
consent  of  the  rest  (see  Ferdinand).  L  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  euergy  aud  talent,  and  ; 
sensed  no  inconsiderable  beauty  and  much  winning 
grace,  although  proud,  ambitious,  aud  deficient  in 
true  womanly  gentleness.  She 
was  always  present  in  meetings 
of  council,  and  insisted  ou  the 
use  of  her  name  along  with  that 
of  Ferdinand  in  all  public  docu- 
ments. She  died  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  on  26th  Noveinl>er  1504, 
after  having  exacted  from  her 
hiisl>and,  of  whom  she  was 
always  jealous,  a  promise,  con- 
firmed by  oath,  never  to  marry 
again. 

ISABELLA  THE  CATHO- 
LIC, ORDBft  of,  a  Spanish  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  on  the  24th  March 
181.1,  as  a  reward  of  loyalty,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  jK>sses- 
sions  of  Spanish  America.  At 
present,  it  is  conferred  for  all 
kinds  of  merit  The  sovereign  | 
is  the  head  of  the  order,  which 
is  divided  into  the  three  classes 
of  Grand  Crosses,  Commanders,  and  Knights. 

ISAI'AH  (Heb.  TethawtkH,  'Salvation  of  God'), 
the  most  sublime  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  was  the 
son  of  one  Amoz.  He  Ottered  his  oracles  in  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezckiah, 
kings  of  Judah.  Regarding  his  outward  life,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  was  married, 
and  had  three  sons,  given  him,  he  says,  '  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Isra-1.'  The  period  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  a  rabbinical 
legend,  apparently  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  37),  (Sank  103  6,  Ac), 
he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  King  Manasseh, 
who  abhorred  his  oracles  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  x.  31). 
If  this  statement  is  well  founded,  I.  must  have 
been  nearly  100  years  old  when  he  was  thus 
barbarously  murdered.—  The  prophecies  of  L, 
viewed  in  their  literary  as|»ect,  do  not  exhibit 
a  continuous  unity  of  design ;  they  consist,  of  a 
series  of  1  visions  beheld  at  different  times,  and 
arranged  neither  exactly  in  chronological  nor  mate- 
rial order.  The  compiler  or  editor  of  the  whole 
is  believed  by  many  not  to  Imj  I.  himself.  Verse 
38th  of  chap  xxxvii.  is  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  scholars  of  note  as  conclusive  proof  of  a  later 
hand.  The  grand  controversy,  however,  is  not  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  these  prophecies,  but 
concerning  their  authorship.  Hid  they  all  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  person,  or  are  different 
authors  discernible  ?  Orthodox  critics  maintain  the 
unitv  of  authorship,  and  assert  that  I.,  if  he  did  not 
edit,"  certainly  wrote  the  whole  66  chapters.  The 
first  who  doubted  this  was  the  German  scholar 
Koppe  (1779-1781).  who  suspected  that  the  last 
27  chapters  (40—66)  were  the  work  of  a  later 
hand.  He  was  followed  by  Doderlein,  Eichhorn, 
and  Justi,  and  the  same  view  has  been  substan- 
tially adopted  by  Paul  us,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Umbreit,  and  Ewald. 
The  chief  arguments  against  the  Isaiah-authorship 


are :  1.  That  the  subject-matter  of  these  burdens 
relates  to  what  happened  long  after  I. 's  death,  100 
years  at  least,  viz.,  the  redemption  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity,  consequent  ujkmi  the  overthrow 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Medo- Persian 
army.  2.  That  the  writer  sjieaks  of  the  exde  as 
something  present,  and  of  the  desolatiou  of  Judah 
an  a  thing  that  had  already  taken  place.  3.  That 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  an  intimate  know* 
ledge  exhibited  of  his  career.  4.  That  an  extra- 
ordinarily minute  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  exiles  is  shewn.  5.  That  the 
sentiments  are  far  more  spiritual  6.  Tliat  the  style 
is  totally  different,  being  more  smooth,  flowing, 
rhetorical,  and  clear.  To  these  objections,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Hk'vernick,  Keil,  Henderson,  Jahn,  Moller, 
Alexander,  and  others  have  replied  more  or  less 
satisfactorily.  Their  principal  argument  is  the  pre- 
dictive character  of  prophecy.  In  these  prophecies, 
we  have  the  first  distinct  and  vivid  announcements 
of  a  Messianic  deliverer  (whence  I.  has  been  called 
the  'Evangelical  prophet').  As,  however,  they  are- 
found  chiefly  in  the  last  27  chapters  (the  supposed 
work  of  a  I >eutero- Isaiah),  it  lias  been  made  a 
question,  by  those  who  do  uot  talieve  in  prophecy 
in  the  usual  sense,  whether  the  '  deliverer,'  who 
redeems  the  ]»eople  by  his  own  sufferings,  is  a 
literal  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  part  of  the 

Crophct,  or  only  a  personification' of  tho  sanguine 
ope  of  deliverance  that  animates  his  patriotic  and 
religious  souL 

The  style  of  I.  possesses  an  astonishing  richness 
and  variety.  It  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur, 
and  meito  into  the  softest  pathos.  Ewald,  a  master 
of  aesthetic  as  well  as  of  philologic  criticism, 
attributes  to  him  'the  most  profound  prophetic 
excitement  and  the  purest  sentiment,  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  practical  activity  amidst 
all  perplexities  and  changes  of  outward  life,  and 
that  facility  and  beauty  in  representing  thought 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet.  .... 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  iu  the  manner  of  expression, 
L  uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  kingly  prophet' 
[Propkden  de*  AU?n  Bumdet,  vol  i.  p.  166,  &c). 
Among  the  chief  commentators  on  L  are  Jerome, 
Aben-Ezra,  Abarbaud,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Hender- 
son. Calmet,  Hitzig,  Roseumuller,  Gesenius,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  Alexander. 

I'SAR,  or  1SER,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  the  north  of  Innsbruck,  and,  entering 
Bavaria,  flows  generally  in  a  north  and  north-east 
direction,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Deggcndorf, 
after  a  course  of  about  180  miles.  Munich  and 
Landshut  are  situated  upon  its  banka  In  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  it  is  an  impetuous  mountain 
torrent;  and  even  after  it  leaves  the  Alps,  it  has 
many  rapids  and  islands,  but  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  Much  wood  is 
floated  down  the  I.  from  the  mountains. 

I'SCHIA  (the  ancient  ^'narh),  an  island  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  that  of  Gaeta.  It 
is  about  24  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a 
population  of  25,000  inhabitants.    I.  is  a  favourite 

[>lace  of  summer  resort,  and  is  noted  for  the  excel- 
ence  of  its  mineral  waters,  aud  numerous  springs, 
the  great  richness  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  flavour 
of  its  fruits  and  wines,  and  tho  enchanting  character 
of  its  Bceuery.  Its  highest  jwint  is  the  volcanic 
Monte  Epomeo,  2574  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  of  which  the  eruptions  have  been  numerous 
and  disastrous;  that  of  1302  was  of  two  months' 
duration,  and  occasioned  a  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  Lake  of  Ischia  appears  to  occupy  an 
extinct  crater  of  the  volcauo,  and  abounds  in  hah. 
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I'SOHL,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Austria,  sur-  I'SHMAEL  (Heb.  Yukmad,  'Ood  will  bear'), 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  is  finely  situated  the  tirst  bora  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
on  the  river  Traun,  amid  magnificent  Alpine  scenery,  handmaid  of  his  wife  Sarah.  II is  character  is  found 
28  miles  east-south-east  of  Salzburg.  It  is  the  foretold  before  his  birth  by  an  angel,  who  met 
clu'cf  town  of  the  district  called  the  Salzkammcrgut  Hagar  sitting  by  a  well  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
(q.  v.).  The  situation  of  I.,  and  the  salt  baths  which  way  to  Shur.  whither  she  had  fled  to  avoid  the  harsh 
were  established  here  in  182*2,  have  attracted  to  it  treatment  of  her  mistress:  'And  he  wdl  be  a  wild 
vast  numbers  of  visitors.  The  emi>eror  and  many  of  (literally, 4  a  wild  ass-*]  man ;  his  hand  opainst  every 
the  Austrian  nobility  have  built  villas  here,  aud  man,  and  every  man's  hand  «•—<»«♦  *•«■"  •  K- 
the  town  has  also  acquired  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  scene  of  various  diplomatic  conferences. 
Top.  3000. 

ISE'O,  Lake,  or  LAC  US  SEVINCS.  a  lake  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated  Wtween  the  provinces  of 
Bergamo  and  Brescia.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  aWut  20  miles ;  its  average 
breadth,  6  miles;  and  its  greatest  depth,  984  feet. 
On  its  banks  is  situated  the  town  of  Iseo.  The 
lake  is  fed  by  the  rivers  Oglio  and  Borlozzo.  The 
surrounding 
into  picturcsqu 
villas,  vineyards. 


him ;  and  he 

shall  dwell  in  the  jxresence  of  all  his  brethren' 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  Expelled  from  his  father's  house, 
along  with  his  mother,  when  he  was  aWut  the  age 
of  15,  he  went  into  the  southern  wilderness  wlicre 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  became  famous  as  on 
archer.  Scripture  represents  I.  in  a  not  unfavour- 
able light,  and  it  was  predicted  that  he  should 
become  a  great  nation.  This  4 great  nation'  u 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  Arabian  ;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  tliat  at  least  the 


scenery  is  highly  interesting,  broken  "f^™  Arabs-the  wild  Bedouins  who  roam  over 
que  height*,  and  studded  with  line  tho,  areat  wastes  between  the  peninsula  of  Jmom 
rds,  and  ol.ve-gardons.  V,e  P<Tswn  Gulf— may,  to  a  certain  decree,  be 

T  -  .        .  .,  ,  „  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL     There  is,  however, 

ISfcRE,  a  nver  of  the  south-east  of  France,  rises  not  a  .hadow  of  reason,  as  all  scholars  now  admit, 
in  Savoy,  at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Iseran,  f<>r  the  notiotl  tlldt  the  foua,iers  of  the  great 
flows  in  a  general  south-west  direction  through  J„kunite  aud  Cushite  monarchies  in  the  south  of 
Savoy,  and  through  the  dejmrtments  nf  Isere  and  Arabia  were  of  l8hmaelitic  origin  ;  and  the  de-crip- 
prome.  and  joins  the  Rhone  8  miles  above  \  alence.  tion  ivea  in  Scripture  of  the  character  and  babiU 
Its  entire  length  is  about  190  miles,  for  the  last  50  oi  j  aud  ^  descendant*  does  not  in  the  least  apply 
ot  which  it  is  navigable,  bu not -without difficulty,  to  the8e  monarchies.  The  Bedouins  of  Northern 
as  its  channel  is  interrupted  by  shoals  and  islands.  ^  Central  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  full  of 
ISKRE,  a  department  in  tlie  south-east  of  Ishmaelitic  traditions.  Mohammed  asserted  his 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  descent  from  I.,  and  the  Mohammed au  doctor* 
Rhone,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  Savoie,  declare  that  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  wm  offered  up 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E  by  those  of  Drome  and  in  sacrifice— transferring  the  scene  of  this  act  from 
Hautes  Aljies.  Area,  2,078,799  acre*,  of  which  Moriah  in  Palestine  to  Mount  Arafat  near  Mecca, 
nearly  a  half  i,  in  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  in  woo, L      I'SIAC  TABLE,  a  monument  much  esteemed  and 

quoted  by  archaeologists  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  hieroglynlries.  Wing  a  flat  rectangular  bronze- 
plate,  inlaid  with  niello  and  silver,  aLout  4  feet  8 
niches  loug,  by  3  feet  in  height  It  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  a  locksmith, 
and  Wught  of  the  same  by  Cardinal  Berabo  in 
1527.  passed  after  his  death  to  Modena,  and  tia&Ily 
to  Turin,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  It  consist* 
of  three  rows  of  figures  of  hgyptiau  deities  and 
emblems.  Its  object  was  supposed  to  have  tieen 
votive,  or  even  to  have  Wen  the  nativity  of  the 
rln"USt  KuilH'ror  Trajan  ;  but  it  is  now  recognised  as  a  very 
'  late  or  spurious  monument.  — Winckelniaun,  Op  iu. 
113,  v.  450 ;  Wdkiuson,  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Cost 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE  (Isuxmra  Hispi- 
I.KV8IS),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eccleaia*t id 
of  the  6th  century.  He  is  jxuticuUrly  remark- 
able as  among  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
church  of  Spain,  and  of  that  great  movement  in  the 
Western  Church  by  which  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
system  of  Christianity  was  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  those  various 
races  and  nationalities  which,  by  successive  immi- 
grations and  wars,  were  eventually  erected  into 
the  Hispano-Gothic  kingdom,  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  what  is  called  Latin 
Christianity.  He  was  born  about  560  or  570,  •* 
Carthogena,  where  his  father,  Sevcrianus,  was  pre- 
fect Two  of  his  brothers,  Fulgentius  ami  Leander, 
were,  like  himself,  bishops,  the  first  of  Carthagesa, 
the  second  succeeding  himself  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
The  episcopate  of  I.  is  rendered  notable  bv  the  two 
,  half-ecclcsiasticnl,  half-civil  councils  of  Toledo  in 
619  and  in  633,  which  were  held  under  his  presi- 
dency, and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost  W  said 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  law 
I'SHIM,  a  river  of  SiWria,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  Wth  for  church  and  for 
(q.  v.).  1  state,  down  to  the  great  constitutional  changes  of 


Pop.  (1862)  577,748.  The  surface  is  level  in  the 
north-west,  but  Wcomes  mountainous  as  one  pro- 
ceeds south,  where  the  scenery  is  very  imposing. 
Mount  Olau,  on  the  south-eastern  bonier,  is  12,664 
feet  hi^h.  Tlie  chief  rivers,  Wsides  the  Rhone,  are 
the  lucre,  from  which  the  department  derives  its 
name,  and  its  affluent*  the  Drac  and  Romonche. 
The  department  of  I.  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
France  in  mineral  productions.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal  are  worked  and  gold  and  silver 
occur.  The  vine  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  valleys ; 
5,324,000  gallons  are  said  to  W  produeed  annually. 
Arrondissenienta,  Grenoble,  La  Tour-du- 
Marcelliu,  and  Vieuue;  capital,  Grenoble. 

ISERLO'HN,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussian  Westphalia,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  mountainous  district,  on  the  Baar,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ruhr,  18  miles  west  of  ArnsWrg.  The 
industry  of  I.  is  chieHy  direeted  to  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  brass  and 
bronze  articles.    Pop.  13,429. 

ISE'RNI  A  (anc.  ^Esernia,  a  city  of  the  Samnites), 
a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Molise, 
is  situated  in  a  commanding  jiosition  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  24  miles  west  of  Campobasso,  and  is 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  romantic  Wauty.  The 
modern  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  aud 
narrow  street  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Among 
numerous  other  antiquities  is  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  which  still  supplies 
the  fountains  and  manufactories  with  water,  and 
remains  unimpaired  throughout  its  entire  course  of 
one  mile.  I.  was  much  injured  by  au  earthquake 
in  1805,  when  some  of  its  finest  buildings  wero 
ruined.  Woollens,  paj>er,  and  earthenware  are  here 
manufactured.    Pop.  7200. 
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ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS— ISIS. 


the  loth  century.  He  also  collected  with  the  same 
object  all  the  decrees  of  councils  and  other  church 
law*  anterior  to  hia  time.  His  death,  which  occurred 
in  6.%,  forms  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  scenes  in 
early  Christian  history.  When  he  became  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  his  flock  to 
his  bedside,  exliorte<l  them  to  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity,  prayed  their  forgiveness  for  all  his 
own  shortcomings  in  his  duty,  and  directed  all  his 
pn>]M-rty  to  lie  distributed  anions  the  poor.  His 
works,  which  are  in  the  most  various  departments 
of  knowledge  -■  theological,  oseetical,  liturgical, 
scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and  eveu  philo- 
logical—were  first  published  in  1580;  but  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Arevali,  7  vols.  4to 
(Home,  1797—1803).  We  are  indebted  to  I.  for 
many  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among 
the  number  several  of  whom  hardly  any  other 
remains  have  been  preserved. 

ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS,  also  called  Falsk 
Decuktals,  a  spurious  compilation  of  the  9th  a, 
which,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances, 
obtained  currency  in  the  Western  ('hurch,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  centuries  to  enjoy  unquestioned 
authority.  Up  to  the  9th  c,  the  only  authentic 
collection  of  decretals,  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
commenced  with  the  decrees  of  Pope  Siricius  in  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  The  so-called  Isidorian 
Decretals  stretch  back  through  the  predecessors 
of  Siricius  up  to  Clement  himself,  and  comprise  no 
fewer  than  59  decrees  or  epistles  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Siricius.  In  a  later  part  of  the  Isidorian 
collection,  moreover,  are  interpolated  nearly  forty 
similar  documents,  unknown  till  the  time  of  that 
compilation.  All  these  documents  are  presented 
not  merely  as  authentic,  but  as  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  particular  popes  to  whom  they  are 
attributed.  The  subject-matter  of  these  decretals 
is  most  diversified,  comprising  the  authority  and 
privilege*  of  the  pope,  the  whole  system  of  the 
hierarchy,  with  the  relations  of  its  several  orders  to 
each  other  and  to  the  common  head  In  all,  there 
is  a  strong  ami  systematic  assumption  of  the  papal 
supremacy;  hut  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  direct  object  of  the  author 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  papal  prerogative.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  object  was  to  protect  the 
right*  of  bishops  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
metropolitans.  Dean  MUman  thinks  it  probable 
that  tiie  author  believed  that  he  '  was  not  asserting 
for  llome  any  prerogative  which  Rome  herself  had 
not  claimed'  (Latin  Vhrirtinnity,  ii.  378).  Catholic 
historians,  indeed,  go  further,  and  while  they  admit 
and  denounce  the  clumsy  fraud,  contend  that  the 
eaty  and  universal  acceptance  which  the  decretals 
met,  furnishes  the  strongest  presumption  that  the 
discipline  which  thev  have  clalw<ratcd  ami  method- 
ised, was  already  in  full  {tosscsNion,  although  without 


I  at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation, 
the  Roman  liontiffs  gave  their  deliberate  sanction 
to  this  great  historic  fraud ; '  and  yet  it  is  equally 
iin)iossihle  to  fix  the  limit  beyond  which,  in  an  ag<; 
so  uncritical,  literary  or  historical  credulity  might 
not  be  carried  without  provoking  its  susceptibility, 
or  disturbing  its  peace. 

From  the  first  circulation  of  the  false  decretals 
down  to  the  15th  c,  no  doubts  were  raised  regard- 
ing them.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Cardinal  Turns- 
crematawere  the  first  to  question  their  genuineness; 
but  after  the  Reformation,  the  Question  was  fully 
opened.  The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  demon- 
strated their  utterly  apocryphal  character.  A  reply 
was  attempted  by  rather  dc  la  Torre;  but  the 
question  may  bo  said  to  have  Iwcn  finally  fettled 
by  Blondel— See  Milmatr*  Latin  Christianity,  ii. 
370—330;  Walther's  Kirc/tenrecht,  p.  155;  Gfrorer'a 

w-t-  -        t  I  •    I  . 


the  formal  and  written  law  which  the  daring  adven- 
turer attempt 
early  pontiffs. 


turer  attempted  to  provide  in  the 


he  uanng 
decretals 


of  the 


It  is  curions  that  the  author,  the  place,  and  the 
date  of  this  singular  forgery  are  still  matter  of 
uncertainty.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not  come 
from  Rome;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture 
assigns  its  origin  to  Mentz,  at  some  time  between 
the  years  840  and  847.  It  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  a  part  of  the  genuine 
collection  known  as  his,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riciilf,  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz.  It  is  hanlly  possible,  in  an  age  of  dis- 
cussion like  ours,  to  doubt  that,  when  the  decretals 
first  appeared,  even  the  most  superficial  inquiry,  or 
the  slightest  critical  investigation  of  the  historical 
sources,  would  have  sufficed  to  detect  the  fraud. 
•  It  is  impossible/  says  Dean  Milman,  •  to  deny  that 


I  SINGLASS.   Sec  Gelatine. 

I'SIS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris,  called  by  tliat  j>eopIe  Ha, 
daughter  of  Seb  or  Chronos,  and  Nu  or  Rhea ; 
according  to  other  versions,  of  Hermes  and  Rhea, 
born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Ej>agomeJ)jr,  or  five 
days  added  to  the  Egyptian  year  of  300  days. 
After  the  murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhon,  and  the 
throwing  of  him  in  a  coffin  into  the  Tauitic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  on  the  17th  Athyr,  I.  was  informed  of 
the  deed  by  the  Pans  and  Satyrs,  and  went  into 
mourning  at  Coptos ;  and  hearing  from  some  children 
where  the  chest  had  been  thrown,  proceeded  to  seek 
for  it  in  company  with  Anubia,  and  discovered  it 
enclosed  in  a  tamarisk  column  in  the  palace  of 
Malcauder,  at  Byblos ;  and  sitting  down  at  a  foun- 
tain in  grief,  was  discovered  by  the  ambrosial  scent 
of  her  hair,  and  invited  to  the  court  by  the  Queen 
Astorte,  to  nurse  her  children.  One  of  these  she  fed 
with  her  finger,  and  endeavoured  to  render  immortal 
by  placing  him  in  names,  while  she  herself,  under 
the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew  round  the  column  and 
bemoaned  her  fate.  Having  obtained  the  column, 
I.  took  out  the  chest  of  Osiris,  wmp|ted  it  in 
linen,  and  lamented  so  deeply,  that  the  voungest 
of  the  queen's  sous  died  of  fright  She  then 
set  forth  with  the  chest  and  eldest  son  to  Egypt, 
dried  up  the  river  Phsjdrus  on  her  way,  and 
killed  with  her  glances  the  eldest  son,  named 
Maneros,  who  had  spied  her  secret  grief  in  the 
desert.  Having  dejtosited  the  cheat  in  a  secret 
place,  she  proceeded  to  Buto  to  Horus ;  but  Typhon 
discovered  the  chest,  and  divided  the  body  into 
28  or  26  |>ortions,  and  scattered  it  over  the  country. 
These  the  goddess  again  sought,  and  found,  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  fish ;  and 
wherever  she  found  any  of  the  limbs,  she  set  up  a 
tablet,  or  sent  an  embalmed  portion,  deposited  in  a 
figure  of  the  got!,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt, 
each  of  which  subsequently  claimed  to  be  the  true 
birthplace  of  Osiris.  After  the  battle  of  Horus 
and  Typhon,  I.  lil>erated  Typhon,  and  had  her 
diadem  torn  off,  and  replaced  by  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow.    She  was  the  mother  of  Han>eris  by 

j  Osiris  before  her  birth,  and  of  Harpocrate*  after 
the  death  of  Osiris.  She  buried  Osiris  at  Philm. 
The  monarch  Rhampsinitus  played  at  dice  with  her 

j  in  Hades.    Her  soul  was  supposed  to  have  | Kissed 

;  into  the  star  Sottas  or  Sirius.  Her  worship  was 
universal  throughout  Egypt;  she  was  particularly 

|  worshipped  at  Phibe  and  at  Bubastis,  where  a 
special  festival  was  celebrated  to  her ;  and  her 
tears  were  supjiosed  to  cause  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Another  festival  was  celebrated  to  her  at  the 
harvest 

In  the  monuments, she  it  called  the  godde«s  mother, 
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the  mistress  of  heaven.  Bister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and 
nurse  of  Horus,  the  mourner  of  her  brother,  the  eyo 
of  the  sun,  and  regent  of  the  gods.  In  her  terres- 
trial character,  slie  wears  upon  her  head  the  throne 
which  represented  her  name  ;  in  her  celestial,  the 
disc  and  horns,  or  tall  plumes.  She  is  often  seen 
suckling  Horus ;  sometime*  she  has  the  head  of  a 
cow,  indicating  her  identity  with  the  cow  Athor, 
of  whom  the  sun  was  born.  Occasionally,  she  is 
identified  with  other  female  deities,  such  as  Pasht. 
On  her  head,  she  wears  the  vulture  symbol  of 
maternity.  Her  attributes  were  assumed  by  the 
queens  of  Egypt,  and  Cleojtatra  sat  ami  gave 
responses  in  the  character  of  the  youthful  Isis. 

The  worship  of  I.  was  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Sulla  {86  n.  c.)  from  Tithorea,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
that  of  other  Egyptian  deities,  being  associated  with 
that  of  Serapis,  A  nubia,  and  others,  and  the  temples 
from  time  to  time  destroyed.  It  flourished  under 
the  Flavians  and  Hadrian,  At  this  time,  I.  was 
represented  with  a  sistrum  or  rattle,  a  bucket,  and 
a  dress  with  a  fringed  border,  knotted  at  the  cheat. 
On  the  Alexandrian  coins,  I.  appears  as  Pharia, 
before  the  Pharos,  holding  a  full  sail.  The  festivals, 
seclusion,  rules  of  chastity,  attracted  many  followors, 
but  the  worship  was  not  altogether  considered 
reputable  by  the  Romans.  It  was  more  extended 
and  respected  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  provinces, 
but  fell  U-forc  Christianity  (391  A.D.).  I.  was 
worship]  K-d  as  the  giver  of  dreams,  and  in  the 
twofold  character  of  restorer  of  health  and  inflicter 


The  myth  of  I.,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  apficars  to 
be  a  fusion  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  traditions, 
and  the  esotcrical  explanations  offered  by  that  writer 
and  others  shew  the  high  antiquity  and  uniutelli- 
gibility  of  her  name.  She  was  thought  to  mean 
the  cause,  seat,  or  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  Neith  or  Minerva,  and  Athor  or  Veuus ;  to 
lie  the  Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  Io. 
Manj*  monuments  have  been  found  of  this  goddess, 
and  a  temple  at  Pompeii,  and  a  hymn  in  her  honour 
at  Antioch.  The  representations  of  her  under  the 
Roman  empire  are  most  numerous,  I.  having,  in  the  j 
pantheistic  spirit  of  the  ago,  been  compared  with  | 
and  figured  as  all  the  principal  goddesses  of  the 
Pantheon. — Plutarch,  />«  Jn'«lf ;  Herod.  iL  c.  59; 
Ovid,  Met.  ix.  776 ;  Bunsen,  EwpC*  Place,  i.  p.  413 ; 
Wilkinson.  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  CtuL,  iii.  276,  iv.  366 ; 
Birch,  Gall.  Ant.  p.  31. 

1318.   See  Thames. 

ISKANDEROO'N,  a  small  town  and  seaport  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  is  situated 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  west-north- 
west of  Aleppo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  Its  harbour 
is  the  best  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  but  the  town  itself, 
though  much  improved  within  late  years,  is  still 
I>oor  and  miserable.  In  1856,  392  vessels  of  133,114 
tons,  and  the  value  of  whose  cargoes  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  (Jails,  silk,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  exported ; 
and  the  chief  imports  are  rice,  corn,  salt,  and  goods 
of  British  manufacture.    Pop.  1000. 

I'SLA  DE  PI'NOS,  an  almost  circular  island,  of 
800  square  niilca  and  900  inhabitants,  is  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  satellites  of  Cuba,  lying  off  the 
south  coast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  pretty 
nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  capital,  Havana.  It ; 
is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  climate,  exuberant  j 
fertility,  rich  mines,  and  valuable  timber. 

ISLAM,  or  ESLAM  (Arab.),  the  proper  name  ' 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  designating  complete  i 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  his  I 
will  and  bis  service,  as  well  as  to  all  those  articles  I 


of  faith,  commands,  and  ordinances  revealed  to  and 
ordained  by  Mohammed  the  prophet  (see  MOHAM- 
MEDANISM). Islam,  it  is  held,  was  once  the  religion 
of  all  men  ;  but  whether  wickedness  and  idolatry 
came  into  the  world  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  or 
at  the  time  of  Noah,  or  only  after  Amru  Ibn  Lohai, 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  idolaters  of  Arabia, 
are  moot- joints  among  Moslim  (a  word  derived 
from  /dam)  theologians.  Every  child,  it  is  believed, 
is  bora  in  Islam,  or  the  true  faith,  aud  would  con- 
tinue in  it  till  the  end  were  it  not  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  parents,  '  who  misguide  it  early,  and  lead 
it  astray  to  Magism  (see  GuebresK  Judaism,  or 
Christianity.'   See  Mohammed,  Koran. 

ISLAMABA  D.    Sec  CurrrACoso. 

ISLAND  (Ang.-Sax.  inland,  'properly,  ei/t-tand,  a 
spot  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as  tbe  eye  in 
trie  face 1 — Wcdgcwood  ;  Ice.  ey,  Dan.  Or,  meaning 
isle,  and  akin  to  eye ;  the  «  in  inland  crept  in 
through  the  influence  of  Fr.  isle,  derived  from  Lat 
intuitu,  in  Geography,  land  surrounded  with  water. 
New  Holland  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  continent, 
and  sometimes  as  an  island ;  so  that  the  distinction 
of  the  terms  is  Bomcwhnt  vague  ;  even  the  great 
Eastern  and  Western  continents  are  surrounded  with 
water.  In  the  ocean  between  New  Holland  ami  Asia, 
and  to  the  eastward,  islands  are  more  numerous  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There,  also,  the  largest 
islands  are  found.  Excluding  New  Holland,  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world  are  Borneo-  and 
Greenland  ;  after  these,  New  Guinea,  Madagascar, 
Sumatra,  and  Great  Britain.  Islands  are  otten  in 
groups,  and  when  the  numlier  is  great,  tbe  assem- 
blage is  called  an  archi|H'lago,  Some  islaud*  have 
the  appearance  of  intimate  geological  connection 
with  the  continents  near  which  they  are  situated, 
and  some  of  such  connection  with  each  other  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  the  remaining  jiarts  of 
a  former  continent ;  others,  generally  of  a  more 
circular  form,  have  their  geological  character  more 
complete  in  itself.     In  the  South  Seas,  there  are 


two  very  distinct  classes  of  island*,  the  one 
mountainous,  and  often  with  active  volcanoes  ;  tbe 
other  low  and  flat,  formed  of  coral  See  Coral 
Islands. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED  were,  according 
to  a  very  old  Greek  myth,  certain  happy  isles 
situated  towards  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
where  the  favourites  of  the  gods,  rescued  from 
death,  dwelt  in  joy,  and  jiossessed  everything  in 
abundance  that  could  contribute  to  it 

I'SLAY,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and 
to  the  county  of  Argyle,  lies  west  of  the  inn  insula 
of  Kintyre,  from  which  it  is  distant  al>out  15 
miles,  and  south-west  of  the  island  of  Jura,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  called  tbe  Sound 
of  Islay.  Greatest  length,  24  miles  ;  greatest 
breadth.  17  miles ;  area,  about  220  square  miles; 
pop.  (1861)  10,332.  In  the  north,  the  island  is  hilly, 
and  along  the  eastern  shore  runs  a  ridge  rising 
from  800  to  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  height. 
The  ceutral  and  western  districts  are  undulat- 
ing or  flat  Agriculture  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  improved ;  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation is  about  20.000,  and  abundant  crojw,  r*;th 
white  ami  green,  arc  produced.  There  are  nine 
distilleries  on  the  island,  which  produce  about 
400,000  gallons  of  whisky  annually.  Chief  exports, 
black-cattle,  sheep,  and  whisky.  Lead  and  copper 
ores  have  U-en  worked  in  mines  in  the  interior, 
but  have  not  yet  been  shipped  to  any  considerable 
extent 

I  SLINGTON,  a  suburb  of  London,  but  so  closely 
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connected  with  it  as  to  form  part  of  it,  is  situated  Island),  one  of  the  many  islands  which  lie  off  the 

two  nules  north  of  St  Paul's.    Pop.  in  1841,  55.690 ;  western  coast  of  PnJmatia,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 

in  1851,  95,3*29  ;  in  1861,  155,341.    It  is  remarkable  extends  l*>tween  43°  51'  and  44'  11'  N.  lat.  Greatest 

for  the  number  of  its  religious,  educational,  and  length,  27  miles;  greatest  breadth,  3  miles;  pop. 
benevolent  institutions-                                        ■  12,000. 

ISMAI'L,  a  town  and  river-port  of  Turkey,  in  the  ISOLA  MA'DRE.   See  Borbomkan  Isla.nds. 

principality  of  Moldavia,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ISO'MERISM  (from  the  Greek  word  isomlrit, 

Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  atwitt  40  miles  from  composed  of  equal  parts),  a  term  applied  to  those 


It  was  taken,  destroyed,  organic  comjiounds  which  are  identical  in  their 
the  sword  by  Suwaroff  ultimate  or  percentage  composition,  but  present 


the  mouth  of  that  river, 
and  its  garrison  put  to 

in  December  1790 ;  came  into  the  possession  ot 
Russia  after  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812 ;  but 
reverted  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1850. 
It  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  corn,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  general  trade.  270  vessels  left  the  port 
with  cargoes  In  1858.  Pop.  (1856)  31,779.  Previous 
to  its  reversion  to  Turkev,  it  was  the  station  of  the 
Russian  fleet  of  the  Danube. 

ISMU'D,  ISMID,  or  IZMID.    Sec  Nicomedia. 

ISNI'K,  or  IZNECK.    Sec  Nicjea. 

ISOBAROMETRIC  LINES  (Gr.  few,  equal) 
are  lines  connecting  together  on  a  map  those  places 
which  exhibit  the  same  mean  difference  between 
the  monthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  These 
oscillations  are  greater  in  somo  countries,  as  Hindu- 
stan and  Newfoundland,  than  in  others,  as  Western 
Europe  and  the  Antilles. 

ISO'CHROKISM  (Gr.  mo*,  equal,  chrona*,  time). 
A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its  vibrations  are 
performed  in  equal  times,  whether  these  vibrations 
be  large  or  small ;  but  it  can  only  possess  this  pro- 
perty by  being  constrained  to  move  in  a  cyeloidal 
arc.  See  Cycloid.  This  is  managed  by  causing 
the  string  to  wrap  and  unwrap  itself  round  two 
equal  cyeloidal  cheeks,  the  diameter  of  whose 
generating  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Isochronism  is  closely  approximated 
in  practice  by  causing  the  pendulum  to  describe  a 
very  small  circular  arc 

ISOC'RATES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was 
born  at  Athens,  436  n.c.  He  had  a  weak  voice, 
and  much  natnral  timidity,  which  shut  him  out 

from  a  Hitical  career;  but  ho  taught  rhetoric, '  1I0^tiun"*but*thrw"tiine«  as  high"  an  equivalent 
and  wrote  orations ifor  others,  for  which  he  received  number  „  hydratcd  acetic  acid  (C4H,04);  hence 
large  sums ;  and  though  he  did  not  mingle  m  the 
strife  of  parties,  he  was  earnestly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  his  country's  independence  ami  honour. 
Tho  fatal  battle  of  Chieroneia  broke  his  heart :  he 
refused  to  taste  fowl,  and  died  after  an  abstinence  of 
several  days,  338  B.c,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age. 
I.  was  a  friend  of  Plato.  His  orations,  of  which 
jpwards  of  twenty  are  extant,  are  characterised  by 


differences  in  their  chemical  properties,  isomerio 
compounds,  or  iwmeruie*,  are  divisible  into  meta- 
mene  cunqwunds,  or  imtamerides,  and  polymeric 
compounds,  or  polymtride*. 

In  all  metamenc  compounds,  tho  equivalent 
number  is  the  same,  while  in  all  polymeric  com- 
pounds the  equivalent  numbers  are  simple  multiples 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  numl>er  of  the  group. 
As  an  illustration  of  nietameridcs,  propionic  acid, 
(H0,C,H,0,),  acetate  of  methyl  lCBH,O,L\H.0,), 
and  formic  ether  (U^HjO.CjHO,)  may  W  takeu. 
Their  rational  formulas,  which  express  their  prob- 
able constitution,  are  {lerfectly  distinct,  yet  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  they  all  have  the  same 
empirical  formula  (CtH60t),  and  consequently 
the  same  percentage  composition,  and  the  same 
equivalent  number,  viz.  74. 

As  an  illustration  of  polymcrides,  the  hydrocarbons 
homologous  with  oletiant  gas  may  be  taken.  Oletiant 
gas  is  represented  by  the  formula  04H«,  propylene 
by  C4Ha,  butylene  by  C,H„  amylenc  by  C,0H,(. 
These  substances  have  the  same  jtcrcentage  com- 
position, but  different  equivalent  numbers,  all  tho 
formula:  being  multiples  of  the  more  simple  formula, 
C,H,,  which  represents  the  composition  of  an 
alcohol-radical  niethyleue,  which  has  not  yet  been 
isolated 

The  carbo-hydrates,  which  are  represented  by 
the  general  formula,  C,H„0«,  present  well-marked 
examples  of  isomerism.  Thus,  ceilulosefC^H^O,,), 
starch  (CI4H100lft),  and  gum  (0, ,H,  001<p),  are 
metaineric  ;  whde  grape-sugar  (C , ,  H ,  sO , , )  pos- 
sesses the  same  jierceutage  comjiosition,  but  twice 
as  high  au  equivalent  number,  aa  hydrated  lactic 
acid  (CcH„OJ,  and  the  same  percentage 


the  three  last-named  substances  are  ]>olymeric, 

ISOMO  RPHISM  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
wo*,  equal,  and  murphe,  form)  strictly  signilies  simi- 
larity of  form,  but  it  is  now  restricted  by  chemists 
to  those  substances  which  are  not  only  similar  in 
their  crystalline  form,  but  are  also  analogous  in 
their  chemical  composition.  The  diamond  (C), 
Jxtreme  carefulness  and  elegance  of  stjYe,  but  are  \  magnetic  oxide  of  iron   (FcO.Fe.O,),  ami  alum 


not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Demosthenes  in 
tervour,  or  with  those  of  Lysias  in  natural  beauty 
and  simplicity*.  The  best  modern  editions  arc  those 
of  Lange  (Halle,  1803).  Ad.  C'oraes  (Paris,  1807),  G. 
S.  Dobson  (Lond.  1828),  and  Baiter  and  Saupjic 
(Zurich,  1839). 

ISODYNA'MIO,  ISOCLI'NIC,  and  ISOOO'NIC 
LINES  (Gr.  iso»,  equal,  dynamis,  force,  kltno,  to 
bend,  gonia,  an  angle),  or  lines  of  equal  force,  equal 
inclination,  and  equal  declination,  are  three  systems 
of  lines,  which  being  laid  down  on  maps,  represent 
the  magnetism  of  the  globe  as  exhibited  at  the 
earth's  surface  in  three  classes  of  phenomena,  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  force,  the  varying  dip  or 
inclination  of  the  needle,  and  its  varying  declination 
from  the  true  meridian.    See  Maunetism. 

ISO'LA  BE  LLA.    See  Borbomxax  Islaxds. 

/SOLA  GROS8A,  or  LUNGA  (Great  or  Long 


(KO.SO,  +  AlaO  3SO,  +  24aq.),  all  crystallise  in 
octohedra,  but  there  is  obviously  no  analogy  in 
tho  chemical  composition  of  these  substances ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spinelle  ruby  (MgO,Al,0,), 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO.FejO,),  aud  chrome 
ore  (FeO,Cr,0.),  not  only  crystallise  in  octohedra, 
but  (as  their  formula?  shew)  are  also  analogous  in 
their  chemical  composition.  Hence,  the  members 
of  the  latter  group  are  truly  isomorphous  in  the 
restricted  sense,  while  the  members  of  the  former 
group  present  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  chemical 
isomorphism.  In  most  cases,  however,  aa  Mitscher- 
lich  (to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject)  has  shewn,  the  chemical  composition 
of  substances  that  correspond  in  form  is  analogous ; 
and  that  chemist  has  further  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical 
]  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is  determined  solely 
by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the  same 
of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way 
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always  producing,  as  he  asserts,  the  same  cry  stalline  ltouj*  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  has 
form.  '  been  distinctly  ascertained.    From  these  we  select 

Miller,  in  his  Cliemkal  Phytic*,  gives  fifteen  j  three  groups— one  of  clement*,  and  two  of  compounds: 


Arsenic       I  Chloride  of  Potassium,  KC1 

Antimony  Iodide  of  Potassium,  KI 

Tellurium  Bromide  of  Potassium,  KBr 

|  Fluoride  of  Potassium,  KK1 


Alumina,  AlfO, 

Scsquioxide  of  Iron,  PetO, 

Sesquioxidc  of  Chromium,  Cr20, 

Sesquioxidc  of  Manganese,  Mn,0, 


The  discovery  of  the  coincidence  of  similarity 
in  crystalline  form  where  the  chemical  composition 
is  also  similar,  is  the  most  imjtortaiit  generalisation 
yet  arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallography ; 
and  in  chemistry  it  has  been  of  esseutial  service  in 
facilitating  the  classification  of  compounds,  and  in 
determining  the  combining  numbers  or  atomic 
weights  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

ISO'PODA  (Gr.  equal-footed),  an  order  of  Mala- 
costracous  Crustaceans  of  the  section  Etlriophthalma 
<q.  v.),  mostly  aquatic— some  marine,  some  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  waters  —but  some  terrestrial,  inhabiting 
damp  places,  as  the  armadillo,  woodknise,  Ac  The 
body  is  flattened.  The  thorax  consists  of  seven  seg- 
ments hearing  seven  pair  of  feet — six  in  the  young 
before  their  first  moulting.  The  females  have  usually 
large  plates  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments,  meet- 
ing to  form  a  jxuich  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

The  interesting  fossils  called  Tntofnt'*  (q.  v.)  arc 
supposed  to  be  Iso/xxla,  or  nearly  related  to  them. 

ISOTHERMAL  LINKS  (Gr.  mo*,  equal,  and 
therm/**,  warm)  are  lines  laid  down  on  maps  to  con- 
nect together  places  of  the  same  mean  temj>eratniv. 
— Imtltlral  LiniA  (Gr.  (Jt?n>«,  summer)  are  those 
which  connect  places  of  equal  mean  summer  tem- 
perature.— Ii*.tchriin'jnal  Lints  ((Jr.  chrimon,  winter) 
connect  places  of  equal  mean  winter  temperature.— 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
these  systems  of  lines  on  maps  in  1817-  Their 
imjwrtance  iu  reference  to  climate,  meteorology,  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. —  If  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  were  uniform,  it  is  evident  that  iso- 
thermal lines  would  precisely  correspond  with  the 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  there  would  be  no  isutheral 
and  isocheimonal  lines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
isothermal ;  but  neither  would  the  earth  habit- 
able for  man,  or  suitable  for  almost  any  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  tribes  which  actually  exist  upon  it 
Isothermal,  isotherol,  and  isocheimonal  lines  are 
therefore  l;ud  down  altogether  from  observations 
recorded  and  compared.  In  laying  them  down,  care 
must  lie  taken  to  make  allowance  for  the  elevation 
of  each  place  of  observation  al*ovo  the  level  of  the 
sea,  they  being  all  laid  down  via  for  that  level. 
Isothermal  lines  are  named  according  to  the  mean 
temperature  which  they  indicate,  the  line  of  5<f,  the 
line  of  0(1'.  Ac.  They  are  far  from  corresponding 
with  parallels  of  latitude,  nor  are  they  i>arallel  with 
one  another,  but  are  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  two  northern  and  two  southern  |K>les  or 
centres  of  greatest  cold.  It  is  in  the  extra-tropical 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  that  these  curva- 
tures are  greatest  The  northern  poles  of  cold  are 
situated  in  tho  arctic  regions,  one  to  the  north  of 
Siberia,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Jakutsk,  and  the 
other  to  the  north  of  America,  nearly  in  the  meridian 
of  the  most  western  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  the 
isothermal  linen  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  descend  to  a  lower  latitude  in 
the  east  of  Asia  and  in  tho  east  of  America  than 
elsewhere,  ascending,  however,  to  a  cont|>aratively 
high  latitude  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ixith  the 
great  continents.  Thus,  the  line  of  50*  P.,  which 
passes  through  tho  north  of  England  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  there  reaches  its  moat  northern 


latitude,  descends  below  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  The  distances  of 
tho  isothermal  lines  are  also  remarkably  various  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  east  of 
North  America,  from  Charleston  to  Labrador,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  more  than  a  degree 
aud  a  half  for  every  degree  of  latitude  ;  whilst  in 
Central  Euroiie  the  variation  is  only  about  niuc- 
tenths  of  a  degree,  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Eurojw  still  less. 
The  isothcral  and  isocheimonal  lines  are  neither 

I parallel  among  themselves  nor  with  the  isothermal 
ines,  and  it  is  in  this  that  a  chief  difference  of  con- 
tinental and  of  insular  climates  aptiears,  the  summers 
of  the  former  and  the  winters  of  the  latter  enjoying 
comparatively  large  proportions  of  the  heat  of  the 
year. 

Another  interesting  svstem  of  lines  relative  to 
temperature  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr  Dove,  which 
he  calls  hahnormal  Linrs— the  term,  however,  is 
objectionable,  as  formed  from  words  of  two  lan- 
guages—lines connecting  places  which  have  the 
same  excess  above  or  defect  ltclow  the  normal 
mean  temperature  of  their  latitude.  See  C'UMaTK, 
Meteokoloov,  and  Physical  Geography. 

ISPAHA'N,  properly  ISFAHAN,  a  famous  city 
of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajeim. 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  entire  country,  is  situated 
on  the  Zendcrud,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
226  miles  south  of  Tehran  ;  lat  32°  40*  N.,  long. 
51"  43'  E.  The  Zenderud  is  here  GOO  feet  broad, 
and  is  crossed  by  three  noble  bridges,  one  of  them 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  having  34  arches.  Groves, 
orchards,  avenues,  and  cultivated  fields  surround 
the  city  for  miles  ;  but  the  penuauent  bcantv  of 
the  vicinity  only  serves  to  make  the  contrast  all' the 
more  striking  between  the  former  splendour  of  tho 
city  aud  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Mile*  of 
street  are  now  almost  tenantless,  and  many  of  the 
palaces  are  deserted,  and  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 
In  the  Chahtir  Ha  git,  an  extensive  pleasure-ground 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  is  a  jvaUce  called  the 
Cheltd  Stiff m,  or  '  Forty  Columns,'  once  a  favourite 
reyal  residence.  Along  the  front  of  this  palace  is 
a  double  range  of  columns,  each  rising  from  the 
backs  of  four  hons  iu  white  marble.  The  pillars 
are  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  the  walls  and  roof  are 
profusely  decorated  with  glass  and  gilding.  The 
suburb  Julfa,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
once  a  flourishing  Armenian  settlement  of  30,000 
inhabitmts,  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruius.  I.,  however,  is  still  an  important  city,  and 
the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  including  all 
sorts  of  woven  fabrics,  from  rich  gold  brocades 
and  figured  velvets  to  common  calicoes.  TrinkeU 
and  ornamental  goods  in  great  variety,  with  fire- 
arms, sword -blades,  glass,  and  earthenware,  are 
also  manufactured.  Many  of  its  bazaars  are  still 
crowded  daily,  and  its  merchants  are  still  influential 
enough  to  affect  prices  in  India.  Of  late  years,  too, 
1.  has  shewn  considerable  signs  of  improvement ; 
many  of  its  edifices  haTe  been  rebuilt;  rice,  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  is  now  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  estimated  at 
from  160,000  to  200,000. 

I.  was  a  trading  town  of  importance,  and  the 
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capital  of  Irak,  under  the  califs  of  Bapd.nl.  It  was 
taken  by  Timflr  iii  1387,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  massacred.  l>nring  the 
17th  c,  under  Shah- Abbas  the  Creat,  it  became 
the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached  the  climax  of  its 
proei>-rity.  Its  walls  were  then  24  miles  in  circuit, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  had  between  600,000  ami 
1,000.000  inhabitants.  It  was  then  the  emjKirium 
of  the  Asiatic  world ;  the  merchandise  of  all 
nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and  ambassadors  from 
EOfOfM  and  the  Host  crowded  its  court.  In  1722, 
it  was  devastated  by  the  Afghans,  and  some  time 
afterwanls  the  seat  "of  govcrumeut  was  transferred 
to  Tehran  (q.  v.). 

1'SRAEL,  Kingdom  of.   See  Jews. 

1SSOIUE  (anc.  hxioiluruvi),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Couze  and  Allier,  20  miles  south-east  of 
Clermont    Pop.  6000. 

ISSOUDUX,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Imlre,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Theolle,  on  the  mil  way  from  Orleans  to  Limoges, 
18  miles  north-east  of  Ch&teanroux.  The  priiici]*al 
manufactures  are  woollen  cloth  and  yarn.  Pop. 
12,234. 

ISSUE,  in  Law,  means  the  point  of  fact  in 
dispute  which  is  submitted  to  a  jury. 

I'SSITS,  anciently,  a  seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for 
a  victory  which  Alexander  the  (ireat  obtained  here 
over  Darins  (3.33  B.C.),  by  which  the  camp  and 
family  of  Darius  fell  into  his  hands.  Ita  exact 
site  has  not  been  ascertained. 

ISTALI'F,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  situated  22 
miles  north-north-west  of  Cabul,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Cabul  river.  In  1S-I2,  it  was  liartially  destroyed 
by  the  British.  Previous  to  that  event,  it  had 
15,000  inhabitants,  who  were  employed  chiefly  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  cotton. 

I'STHMUS  (Or.),  in  Geography,  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  joining  two  portions  of  land.  The  name 
isthmus  was  by  the  ancieuts  often  employed  without 
any  addition  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas. 
Here  there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
here  also  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  Games  (one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  (Jreece),  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  afterwards  every  fifth 
year.  They  were  said  to  have  been  originally 
instituted  by  Sisyphus,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  Theseus.  The  games,  like  those  of  Olvmpia, 
consisted  of  athletic  exercises,  with  the  addition 
of  competitions  in  music  and  poetry.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  fir,  and  their  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Down  to 
the  destruction  of  Coriuth  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  (146  B.C.),  the  management  of  these 

Sanies  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  that  city, 
liough  the  Athenians  always  enjoyed  the  seats  of 
honour.  The  Romans  added  the  coarser  and  more 
brutal  amusements  of  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and 
fights  with  wild  beasts.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
was  fatal  to  their  popularity,  out  we  still  read  of 
them  in  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Julian. 

I'STRIA,  an  Austrian  margraviate,  which,  with 
the  county  of  Gi»rz  and  Gradiska,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Trieste,  forms  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  the  coast-districts  or  K  listen  land.  It 
consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Quarnero  Islands. 

ISVORNI'K.    See  Zvorxik. 

tSWARA  (from  the  Sanscrit  Uf,  to 


power,  hence  literally,  lord)  is  an  epithet  applied 
t<>  different  Hindu  divinities,  but  in  mythological 
acceptation  mostly  designates  S'iva  (<j.  v.). 

ITA'LIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  This  term  is 
usually  limited  to  the  style  practised  by  the  Italian 
architects  of  the  1Mb,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  and 
I  which  has  since  been  adopted  in  even,'  country  in 
Europe.  This  style  originated  in  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Rome.  Although  Gothic 
architecture  had  l>ecn  practised  in  Italy  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  had  never  been 
thoroughly  naturalised.  The  Italians  always  shewed 
a  preference  for  the  round  arch  over  the  jiointed 
northern  form ;  and  even  in  the  buildings  they  erected 
in  the  pointed  style,  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
and  largeness  of  parts  indicative  of  a  classic  feeling. 
As  early  as  V300,  Giovanni  Pisano,  in  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  the  pulpit  at  Pisa,  shewed  a  return 
to  the  ancient  models.  Arnolpho  di  Lapo  built 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  (1290—1300),  and  in  his 
design,  promised  a  great  dome  (a  remarkably  Roman 
feature)  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  ami  transept. 
This  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  but  he  prepared 
the  way  for  Brunelleschi,  the  chief  aim  of  whose 
life  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  dome  of 
the  cathedral.  He  went  to  Rome  to  study  the 
ancient  buildings  there,  at  that  time  neglected  and 
hardly  known  "to  the  Italians  themselves.  After 
devoting  a  considerable  time  to  exploring  theBe 
monuments,  he  returned  to  Florence ;  and,  after 


j 


Library  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,    Ricardi  Palace,  Florence, 
by  Sansovino.  by  Michelozzo. 

great  opposition,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome  as  it  now  stands.  From  tint 
time,  the  revival  of  Roman  architecture  went  on 
rapidly.    It  was  encouraged  by  the  popes  i 
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_j  of  Italy  ;  and  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press  soon  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the 
Italian  architects  over  Europe.  At  first,  the  Roman 
mouldings  and  ornaments  only  were  copied  and 
applied  to  the  existing  forma.  As  the  ancient 
style  became  better  understood,  its  general  prin- 
ciples were  gradually  adopted,  until  at  length  the 
Modern  Italian  style  was  formed.  This  style  may 
be  defined  as  ancient  Roman  architecture  applied 
to  the  forms  and  requirements  of  modern  buildings. 
It  has  been  admirably  applied  to  domestic,  but  it 
has  never  been  so  successfully  used  in  ecclesiastical, 
edifices.  The  domes  of  the  Italian  churches  render 
the  irrterion*  of  these  buildings  very  impressive, 
and  are  a  feature,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
into  the  west  of  Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  this 
style  ;  but  the  facades  of  the  churches  are  broken 
up  into  stories,  and  want  the  unity  of  a  Gothic  front. 

Italian  architecture  is  divided'  into  three  styles 
or  schools,  according  to  the  places  where  it  was 
practised— viz.,  tho  Florentine,  1  torn  an,  and  Vene- 
tian. The  Florentine  buildings  are  massive  and 
grand  in  effect ;  they  are  indebted  to  ancient  Roman 
art  chiefly  for  dctads,  the  outlines  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  older  buildingB,  formed  to  suit  the 
reqiurements  of  the  place,  t  lorence  being  a  turbu- 
lent city,  every  man  who  bad  anything  to  lose  had 
literally  to  make  his  house  his  castle.  Accordingly, 
the  basement  floor  is  massively  built  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  and  the  windows  are  small  and 
plain.  The  Roman  school  naturally  resembles  more 
closely  the  ancient  Roman  buildings  so  numerous  in 
that  city — pilasters,  arcades,  4c,  being  freely  used. 
In  Home,  the  plan  of  including  two  or  more  stories 
in  one  ordtr  of  columns  or  pilasters  with  their 
entablature,  with  an  attic  or  low  story  above,  first 
originated,  and  was  afterwards  extensively,  but, 
as  already  explained,  not  successfully  applied  to 
churches. 

The  Venetian  style  is,  as  might  bo  expected  iu  a 
city  long  accustomed  to  elegant  palaces,  the  most 
ornate  and  picturesque  of  the  Italian  schools.  Venice 
is  crowded  with  sjiecimens  of  all  kinds  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  renaissance,  and  retains  its 
individuality  of  style  from  liret  to  last  Each  story 
is  marked  by  a  sejiarate  tier  of  columns  or  pilasters 
with  their  entablature ;  the  windows  are  arched 
and  ornamented  with  columns,  and  the  spandrils 
commonly  tilled  with  figures.  The  outline  is  varied 
in  form,  and  is  usually  finished  with  a  balustrade, 
broken  by  pedestals,  and  crowned  with  sculp- 
tured figures.  It  is  from  this  must  picturesque 
of  the  styles  of  the  Italian  renaissance  that  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  derived  their  peculiar 
forms.  See  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Cisqck- 
ckmto. 

ITA'LIC  VERSION  ( Vetxu  Itala),  the  name 
given  to  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin, 
which  preceded  the  Vulgate.  Its  origin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century.  The  Italic  Version  was  in  general  use 
dowu  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  imperfections  which  it  exhibited,  under- 
took to  revise  and  amend  it,  but  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  new  translation  known  as  the  Vulgate 
(q.  v.).  The  Italic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  made,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Septuagint 

ITALY.  The  geographical  territory  comprised 
under  the  name  of  1.  consists  of  a  considerable 
stretch  of  peninsular  mainland,  closely  resembling 
a  boot  in  shape,  besides  several  islands,  situated  in 
Southern  Europe,  between  lat  36"  35'  and  47°  N., 
and  between  long.  6°  35'  and  18'  35  E.  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily  to  the  Alps  its 


maximum  length  is  about  600  miles,  its  utmost 
breadth  being  300  miles. 

Boundarb-*.— Its  iHtuudaries  on  the  N.  are  France 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  S.  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  W.  France  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
E.  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas,  while  its  natural 
limits  are  strongly  defined  by  the  Alp  and  the 
sea. 

^Irea. — The  entire  superficial  area  of  I.  Proper 
and  her  insular  de)tcndcucie3  comprises  117,1*14 
square  miles.    The  total  pop.  (1863)  is  25,92.1,717. 

Division*. — By  the  recent  [>olitical  distribution  of 
I.,  important  modifications  have  been  effected  in  hef 
territorial  divisions,  which  are  now  reduced  to  the 
following  five : 


1.  The  Kingdom  of  Ittly, 
J.  The  ICi.nian  or  Papal 
•lon«, 

3.  Vcn.  liii, 

4.  The  Kcpublfe  of  S»n  Markno, 
4.  The  town  of  J" 


•8,160 

il.W.tW 

4,401 

cw.ooo 

9,490 

J,4)«M4 

l,*K> 

112,2:8 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  embraces  a  total  are* 
of  98,161)  geographical  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  22,000,000,  owes  its  present  exteusire  limits 
to  the  voluntary  annexation  of  several  states  to  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  the  whole  being  now  governed 
by  a  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  Mouse  of 
Savoy,  Victor  Emmanuel.  It  is  comj>osod  of  the 
following  administrative  divisions  : 


1.  Tub  Fosmik  Kingdom  or  Sakmxia 

(rxc.uftlrr  of  Ibe  proTincc*  of  Savor  and 
Nic<-;  axd  I,oMkA»[>T,  divided  into  the 
following  pruTince» : 

AltxindrU,  

Berg-irao  

itrt-KCia  

Cuglmri,  

Coroo,  

Civmona,  

Cunro,  

<i<  noa,  ...... 

Milan  

Port  Mnoriec  

Novara,  .*••»• 
Pavia,  ...... 

SaMari,  

frindrto,  

Turin,  


1  Tna  Exiliah 
|lo|<>|(na,  , 
Ferrari*,    .  . 
Korli,  . 
Ma***  e  Carrara, 
Modrna, 
Purina,  . 
Piacnza, 
i;..Ttnna,  . 


3.  Th»  : 

Aftonna,  . 
Aaeoli, 
Maeerata, 
Urblno  e  Ponaro, 


4.  Umssia: 

Umbria,  . 

i.  Twkukt  : 
Artuo,  , 
Klorrnoe,  . 

I.ivorno,  . 
Lucca,  . 
PU., 


Pupal*  tie 


637.629 
S44J.6M 
4;tUI5 
J63.JI2 
4V4.651 
334.  ;*o 
607,111 
643.XS0 
810.711 
121.020 
473  $?.' 
410.146 
209, M3 
103. Mi 
924,362 


7,119,or,i 


3*4,  ;» 
194. 1  Ml 
2IS.433 
147.KSS 
2<M,ae4 
2>8.J«J 
210.DJS 
VOS.els 
*a»>.24« 


J.117.78; 


146.23I 

J02, 39* 
V3V  411 

201.03* 


902,079 


491,745 


223.826 
705,157 
S0.972 
113.420 
261,478 
? 57, 66 4 
lS.i,.'4% 


1.826.S* 


Ana  la 


8.WI 


3,«3 


3.473 


8,414 
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KKAroLiT«x  Pbotixcis: 
Abruxxt  Citerlore, 

Uitmore  I., 
»       II,  . 

Baailtcata, 
Benetento,  . 
Calabria,  Clterlore,  . 

»       Ulterior*  1.,  . 

•  '  II., 

Capitanata,  .  .  . 
Moli.e, 

Naplf*.  .... 
Prinelpato  Citeriore, 

n         I'lleriore,  . 
Terra  di  Barl,  . 
Terra  dl  Lavoro,  . 
Terra  d'Otranto, 


Sicilian  Peoymc 
CaltanlMctta,  . 
Catania. 
Ginrrntl.  . 
Meiwlna, 
Noto. 
Palermo, 
Trapaal,  .  . 


TnMl. 


Pop.ulnlon- 


339.149 
V4il,'.XU5 
33».&19 
321.1*9 
24n.771 
4T9.f3( 

108,2X7 
311. 734 
S7fi,4flfl 
877, 1 » 
683,317 
388,311 
674,»-60 
081.709 
447, ;ia 


7,146.864 


193,481 
428  072 
3i<8.i41 
393,741 
283, 204 
»60,.'^4 
316.3J8 


38  607 


7,SI5,1'V.\ 

2i,v.'o,:3.> 


9,9*6 

UB.ltO 


The  present  capital  is  Turin,  the  chief  town  of 
Piedmont  It  is,  however,  contemplated  to  restore 
to  Home  the  title  of  capital  whenever  the  eon  me 
of  events  shall  have  transferred  the  Eternal  City 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  By 
the  incori»oratiou  of  these  numerous  states  into  one 
powerful  sovereignty,  the  entire  peninsula,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  ami  Venetian  terri- 
tories, has  l>ecome  subject  to  the  sway  of  one  native 
Italian  monarch,  and  amenable  to  an  absolute 
of  laws  and  polity,  while  the  annexed 
exchange  for  their  jiolitical  autonomy, 
have  attained  to  a  Euroj>ean  rank,  from  which 
they  were  excluded  as  separate  petty  sovereignties. 

The  Venetian  states  are  still  subject  to  the  sway 
of  Austria. 

The  present  Papal  possessions  consist  of  the 
reduced  territory  of  the  city  of  Koine  and  the 
Comarca,  of  Viterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Velletri,  and 
Frosinone. 

Ph>j*ical  AsjMrL—The  physical  aspect  presented 
hv  the  surface  of  I.  is  diversified  in  the  extreme. 
Northern  I.  is,  for  the  moat  i«rt,  comjioscd  of  one 

Eeat  plain  — the  basin  of  the  Po,  comprising  all 
>ml>ardy  and  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  hounded  on  the  north-west  and  partly 
on  the  south  by  different  Alpine  ranges.  Throughout 
Central  I.,  the  ^reat  Apenuine  chain  gives  a  pic- 
turesque irregularity  to  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  which  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
I.  assumes  still  wilder  forms.  In  the  high-land 
districts  of  Naples,  in  which  the  Apenuine  ridj;e 
reaches  its  maximum  elevation  (10,000  feet),  the 
acencry  exhibits  a  savage  grandeur.  Along  the 
extensive  coast- plains,  as  well  as  in  the  Bub-Apen- 
nine  valleys,  the  rural  charms  of  this  portion  of  1. 
are  extreme,  while  the  brilliaut  flora  and  vegetation 
imitart  to  it  a  novel  character  of  beauty.  The  chief 
mountain- system  of  I.  is  the  frontier- ridge  of  the 
Alps  (q.  v.),  and  its  noble  continuation  the  Apen- 
nines («|.  v.). 

Volcanic  Zone.— I.  likewise  comprises  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  volcanic  zone,  which  traverses  the 
peninsula  from  the  centre  to  the  south  in  a  parallel 
line  with  that  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  active  summits  are  Vesuvius, 
adjoining  Naples ;  Etna  in  Sicily ;  and  Stroinboli 
in  the  Lipari  Isles. 


Plains. — The  great  plains  of  I.  are  those  of 
Lomlwirdy,  which  stretches  from  the  Mincio  to  the 
Ticino  and  the  Po ;  of  Piedmont ;  the  Venetian 
plains ;  the  plain  of  the  Roman  legations  ;  the  plain 
of  the  L'ampo  Police,  on  which  stands  Vesuvius; 
the  Apulian  plain;  the  long,  narrow  Neapolitan 
plain  of  the  Basil  ieata,  100  miles  in  length,  and 
24  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  along  the  Gulf  of 
Tarcnto. 

Rivers. — The  great  majority  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
only  navigable  for  small  coasting  boats  or  barges. 
By  far  the  most  iinjmrtant  is  the  Po  (q.  v.),  which 
rises  on  the  lxmlers  of  France,  and  flows  into  the, 
Adriatic.  It  has  numerous  tributaries.  Among  the 
others  may  l»c  mentioned  the  Adige,  Brenta,  I'iave, 
Tagliainento,  Aterno,  Sangro,  Metauro,  Ofanto, 
Bradano,  also  belonging  to  the  Adriatic  basiu ;  the 
Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Oinbrone,  the  Oarigliauo,  and 
the  Voltumo,  which  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  The  classical  and  historical  associations  of 
many  of  the  Italian  streams,  even  when  mere 
rivulets,  invest  them  with  perennial  interest 

Canal  .S'l/Wrm.  — The  canal  system  of  I.  is  most 
extensive  in  the  north.  Nine  princij>al  canals  in 
I»ml>ardy  administer  to  the  irrigation  of  the  plains 
and  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  communication, 
contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  The  Xachjlio  Grande  or  Ticinello  is 
the  finest  hydraulic  construction  in  I. ;  it  communi- 
cates between  the  Ticino  and  Milan,  and  has  a 
course  of  28  miles  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
size.  It  was  begun  in  1179.  The  XovUjlio  Mar- 
Umna,  38  miles  long,  unites  Concesa  on  the  Adda 
with  Milan  ;  the  jKav'glio  di  Paria  is  18  miles  in 
length  ;  the  bifurcated  Xtirijlio  d(>»titjlia  unites  the 
Po  with  the  Adige.  25.*!  canals  intersect  Piedmont, 
extending  over  a  length  of  1932  kilometres.  Venice 
comprises  203  navigable,  and  40  minor  canals. 
Numerous  canals  have  l>oeii  constructed  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  This  system  of 
water-comuiunication  was  early  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  I.,  and  is  of  incalculable 
service  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Lakes.— The  mountain  lakes  of  I.  arc  famed  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  They  are  mostly  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Lombardy  aud  Venetia.  The 
principal  are  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  laco,  and 
(tarda.  The  Roman  lakes  of  I'erugia,  Bolseno,  and 
Bracciano,  that  of  Castiglione  in  Tuscany,  and 
Celano  in  Naples,  also  deserve  mention. 

Sjiriwj*.—  The  mineral  and  thermal  springs  of  I. 
are  innumerable,  aud  possess  a  great  variety  of 
curative  and  sauitary  properties. 

Climate. — In  the  northern  jvovinccs,  the  climate 
is  temperate,  salubrious,  and  frequently  severe  in 
winter  ;  in  the  centre,  it  assumes  a  more  genial  and 
sunny  character ;  while  the  heat  of  the  southern 
extremity  is  almost  of  a  tropical  intt  usity.  The 
singular  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  sets  off  the 
landscape  and  monumental  beauties  of  I.  with 
brilliant  effect.  The  drawlwcks  of  l.'s  climate 
are  the  piercing  tramontana  or  mountain  winds ; 
the  deadly  sirocco,  which  blights  all  nature  at 
seasons  along  the  western  coast ;  and  the  malaria  or 
noxious  miasmata  which  issue  from  the  Maremma 
of  Tuscany,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  generating  pestilential  fevers  and  aguish 
diseases  in  the  summer  season.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  country 
throughout  a  whole  year  was  as  follows  :  Milan, 
65°  4'  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  Rome,  fii)' ;  Palermo, 
62°  5' ;  and  in  Sardinia,  60*  5'.  The  highest  tem- 
perature at  Rome  rises  to  95",  and  in  Sicily  from 
5)7"  to  104*. 

Products. — The  staple  products  of  I.  are  corn, 
wine,  oil,  raw  silk,  rice,  olives,  and  fruits,  besides 
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hemp,  flax,  cotton,  which  are  largely  grown,  and  1 
even  the  sugar-cane  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the 

Two  Sicilies.    Agriculture,  however,  except  in  the  , 
north,  is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Nevcrthc- 
less,  tlic  aisiin.il  yield  of  cereal  crops  is  considerable, 
an<i  not  only  suffices  for  home  consumption,  bnt 
likewise  for  foreign  export.     The  northern  pro- 
vince* or  great  plain*,  Tuscany,  and  the  inlands  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  furnish  most  of  the  grain  of 
Italy.    The  minor  alimentary  products  are  Wans,  , 
pease,  Indian  corn,  lupines,  and  eheanuts,  which  are  1 
largely  used.    The  wine*  of  1.  are  very  numerous,  ' 
hut  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  their  inauu-  i 
farture,  are   unfit   for  exportation,  as   they  can  | 
neither  War  transjxirt.  nor  do  they  improve  by 
age.    The  wines  of  Naples  are  esteemed  the  Wst, 
small  quantity*  of  the  famous  Lacrima  Chri*ti  and 
the  Vino  <r A'tt  Wing  exerted,  while  the  Sicilian 
wines  of  Marsala  form  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  most  superior  oil  and  olive*  are  furnished  by  I 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Naples;  the  oil  of  Florence,  j 
and  that  of  (Jallipoli  and  Puglia,  Wing  unequalled  i 
for  purity  and  sweetness.     -Silk  is  chiefly  manu-  j 
factured  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
forming  in   Iximl>ardy  a  principal  occupation  of 
the  population.     In  Lombard)'  aloue,  upwards  of 
17,000.000  mulWrry-trees  are  required  to  furnish 
food  for  the  worms;  and  the  silk  exported  from 
the   Loml>ardo- Venetian   provinces   alone  yields 
an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  aWtit  1'5,000,000.  I 
The  l>est  manufacture<l  silk  comes  from  Piedmont,  ' 
Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  provinces.    The  cotton-  t 
plant  is  grown  extensively  in  Sicily,  and  yields  , 
annually  about  2,000,0»>0  lbs.,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  native  looms  of  Tuscany.  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Rome.     Tlie  fniits  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  sue  exquisite  in  flavour,  and  embrace  several 
tropical  s|>eeies.     Oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  tigs, 
dates,  melons,  and  the  pistachio-nut  are  common  to 
all  orchards,  and  are  largely  exported.    A  consider- 
able cheese-trade  exists  in  the  northern  provinces, 
that  of  I>imhardy  alone  yielding  a  revenue  of  more 
than  £2,000,000.    I.  also  furnishes  various  valuable 
suWtances,  such  as  sulphur,  alum,  &c.     All  the 
domestic  animals  of  Western  Europe  arc  to  lie  found 
in  I.,  besides  buffaloes  and  camels,  which  are  not 
uncommon.    The  fauna  of  I.  includes  roost  of  the 
British  species,  besides  the  wolf,  lynx,  boar,  marmot, 
vulture,  ibis,  flamingo,  and  pelican.  On  the  coast 
of  the  southern  provinces  are  to  be  found  many 
species  of  African  water- fowL    The  ortoUitto  and 
btd/co  arc  small  birds,  much  esteemed  for  their 
flavour.    The  nocturnal  fireflies  are  a  remarkable 
feature  of  insect  life. 

Fixhrritv.-- The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries  of 
I.  are  considerable ;  the  Mediterranean  furnishing 
immense  quantities  of  tnnnv,  anchovies,  sardines, 
mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The  export  of 
anchovies  and  sardines  is  of  vast  extent.  The 
river-fisheries  yield  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon,  lam- 
preys, tench,  and  barbel,  &c. ;  and  the  lagoons  con- 
tain excellently  flavoured  eels.  See  Commacciiio. 
The  crustaceans  and  shell  fish  of  the  Italian  seas 
are  of  great  variety  and  delicate  flavour,  and  are  a 
favourite  article  of  Italian  consumption. 

Export*.— Among  the  exports  of  I.  may  be  noted 
raw  silk,  rice,  fish,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  marble, 
alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  iierfumes,  mosaics  in  stone  and  wood, 
carvings  in  wood,  macaroni  and  similar  culinary 
pastes,  porcelain,  majolica,  preserved  fruits  and 
meats,  musical  instrument*,  jewellery,  and  objects 
of  art. 

A  rmy  and  Xavy. — The  latest  statistics  of  the 
military  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  of  I.  give  1 


the  following  numbers:  In  1 36 1,  the  ajinv  comprised 
a  total  of  225,660  men,  of  whom  1 1,891  were  officers. 
The  army  was  then  constituted  as  follows:  rtaif, 
210;  grenadiers,  13,848;  infantry.  131,556;  W 
saglien,  or  sharpshooters,  19.121;  cavalry.  1.1,224; 
artillery,  1  S,000 ;  engineer .t,  3778;  carabineers,  1  *.>*); 
commissariat  officials,  27 jo  ;  military  train,  2C6S. 
By  the  late  incorporation  of  the  volunteer  fortes 
the  army  has  Ix-en  considerably  reinforced.  In  Mav 
1862,  the  fleet  consisted  of  107  vessels,  sailing  and 
steam,  carrying  1095  guns,  with  a  force  uf  10,227 
men  ;  there  are  also  .r>8tM)  marines. 

FinanC' <*.  --The  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  L  for 
1862  gave  the  income  at  nearly  £20,0<)0.000.  and 
the  expenditure  upwards  of  £4O,0tW,iimi ;  deficit, 
aWut  A'  14,000,(i0(i.  The  pu/Jic  <MJ,  1st  January 
1 S62,  amounted  to  nearly  £  1 2^000,000. 

/{'■Ipjion.— The  dominant  form  of  religion  of  I.  is 
the  Koman  Catholic.  The  native  ProU-atauu  dwell 
chieHy  in  the  Waldensian  valleys  of  Piedm»ot,  and 
uuml>er  only  aWut  20,01)0.  Tiiere  are  also  Wtween 
40,000  and  50,000  Jews  scattered  throughout  I.,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce.  Political  rather 
than  theological  reasons  have  recently,  however, 
brought  the  pajvacy  into  great  disrepute  among  the 
progressive  and  national  section  of  the  country. 
Freedom  of  worship,  until  of  late,  was  denied  to 
native  Protestants  by  all  the  states  except  Pied- 
mont; but  since  the  late  political  changes  of  L, 
freedom  of  religions  Wlief  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  government.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  estimated  at  about 
500,000,  including  the"  monastic  fraternities.  The 
church  revenues  of  L  have  of  late  emli-red  coti- 
siderahle  diminution,  ow  ing  to  the  suppression  of 
several  orders,  and  the  enforced  sale  of  their  lands 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Piedmontese  government. 

Education. — The  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
are  incredibly  illiterate;  the  primary  elements  of 
education,  reading  and  writing,  are  by  no  means 
universal  even  among  the  better  classes.  A  great 
educational  impulse,  however,  has  1-een  imparted  to 
all  the  recently  united  states,  in  which  new  public 
and  endowed  schools  are  daily  Wing  inaugurated. 
Normal  schools,  on  the  British  principle,  have  l*en 
already  founded  for  the  training  of  I.'s  future 
teachers;  and  the  judgment,  tolerance,  and  discrimi- 
nation displayed  in  the  various  ap|« Hutments  to 
these  institutions,  give  the  happiest  premise  for  the 
future  education  of  Italy.  The  universities  of  I.  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  Wing  of  ancient  date  and 
European  fame.  The  chief  are  those  oi  Salerno, 
Bologna,  Naples.  Padua.  Rome,  Pcruttin,  Pisa.  Siena. 
Pavia,  Turin,  Parma,  Florence,  Catania,  Caghari 
(in  1764),  Genoa  (remodelled  and  extended.  17831, 
Modcna  (recently  reopened).  See  Vknktia,  PaFAL 
Status,  Monaco,  Maki.no. 

/fittory. — The  ancient  history  of  I.  will  W  more 
conveniently  treated  of  under  Romk;  see  also 
Ftkiuia,  I'mbkia,  Ac.  We  proceed  to  the  dawn 
of  modern  history.  The  Western  Roman  Empire 
fell  Wfore  a  mixed  horde  of  ttarliarons  mercenaries 
chiefly  composed  of  the  Heruli,  who  proclaimed 
their  leader,  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy  (476  A.  ft.). 
After  13  years  of  military  desjtotism,  he  was  slain, 
and  his  followers  vanquished  by  the  Ostrogoths,  led 
by  their  great  king  Tlieodorie.  The  Ostrogoths  (sec 
Goths),  in  their  turn,  were  vanquished  (552  a.  d.I  ; 
and  I.  was  then  governed  by  an  rrnrck,  or  delegate  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  Ravenna.  Nat-sea,  the  first  exarch,  having 
Wen  disgraced,  in  revenge  invited  the  Lomtiarda  to 
invade  Italy  (568) ;  and  under  their  rule  the  ancient 
political  system  of  Northern  Italy  was  superseded 
by  tlie  introduction  of  feudal  and  Teutonic  institu- 
tions. The  Lombards,  in  their  turn,  were  conquered 
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by  Pepin  (784)  and  Charlemagne  (774),  the  latter  of 1  Torre,  Visconti,  and  Sforza  families.  See  also 
whom  was  crowned  emperor  of  Italy.  The  Ixunbards,  Genoa,  Pira,  Florence,  Venice,  Naplks,  Ac 
however,  retained  the  great  duchies  of  Bcnevento,  Fron>  1495  to  1525,  I.  was  the  theatre  of  the 
Spoleto,  Ac,  till  the  advent  of  the  Normans.  In  842,  sanguinary  struggles  between  Franoc,  the  native 
the  Saracens  invaded  I.,  and  took  possession  of  many  rulers,  ami  the  Hapshurga.  hut  the  battle  of  Pavia 
impirtant  places  on  the  southern  coast,  which  they   (1525)  thoroughly  established  the  ascendancy  of  the 


held  till  UHO,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Normans.  On  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
(888).  the  crown  of  luly  fell  to  Bercngarins  I.,  chief 
of  the  Friuli,  whose  descendant,  Rcrcngarius  II., 


German  emperor,  who  appointed  over  the  various 
states  rulers  of  his  own  selection-  During  the 
17th  c.,  no  events  of  note  mark  the  history  of  I. ; 
the  country  being  at  peace,  the  various  states 


did  homage  to  Otho  I.  of  Germany  as  his  lord-  |  pursued  commercial  traffic  and  industry,  as  far  as 
paramount  (951) ;  and  in  901,  Otho  deposed  his  their  decreased  limits  permitted-  In  the  following 
vassal,  and  assumed  sovereign  rights  over  the  Italian  century,  some  territorial  changes  were  effected 
kingdom.  From  this  period,  the  chief  towns  of  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  .Succession.  In 
Italy  rapidly  emerged  from  their  previous  insig-  '  1793,  "I.  partially  entered  the  European  coalition 
niricance.  A  foremost  object  of  Otho  and  his  '  formed  against  France,  whose  arms,  however,  proved 
successors  was  the  abasement  of  the  jiapacy;  and  irresistible.  By  the  treaty  of  Canipo  Fonnio,  17th 
for  a  time  these  emperors  successfully  arrogated  to  '  October  1797,  the  entire  state  of  Venice  was  trans- 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  chair  of ;  ierred  to  Austria,  while  the  rest  of  the  country, 
St  Peter  the  occupant  most  attached  to  imperial  •  uuder  various  designations,  became  for  tlie  most 
rule.  Tlie  accession  of  Konrad  was  the  signal  for  ,  |»art  a  dejiendcncy  of  France.  In  this  anomalous 
various  tumultuous  risings  of  tlie  Italians  against  I  condition  it  remained  duriug  the  rule  of  Napoleon, 
their  German  rulers,  who  had  grown  the  object  of  j  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  final  reconstitu- 
general  detestation.  Important  feudal  modifications  tion  of  I.  was  decreed  as  follows  by  the  congress 
during  this  reign  tended  still  further  to  weaken  the  \  of  Vicnua  :  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  reverted  to 
gr»;at  feudal  lords,  and  to  exalt  the  inferior  vassals  1  the  House  of  .Savoy,  to  which  were  added  all  the 
and  citizens.  Under  the  tvign  of  his  successor,  provinces  of  the  Genoese  republic ;  the  Lomliardo- 
Henry  III.,  we  fiud  the  spirit  of  association,  alike  Venetian  kingdom  fell  to  Austria;  the  principalities 
for  offence  or  defence,  waxing  strong  in  Italy.  The  of  Modetia,  Keggio.  and  Mirandola,  to  which  was  soon 
aggrandisement  of  the  great  Guelphic  House  of  |  annexed  Massa  and  Cairara,  were  restored  to  the 


Este  iq.  v.).  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Investiture  (q.  v.),  ,  family  «>f  F-*te  ;  Lucca  was  created  a  duchy,  for  the 
and  the  establishment  of  an  ameliorated  form  of ,  rightful  Duke  of  Panna,  whose*  hereditary  state  was 
municipal  government  (1100),  are  the  three  most  :  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa,  ex -empress  of  the  French; 
notable  events  that  occurred  under  the  Franconian  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  restored  to  the  Austro- 
dynasty.  Lorraiue  dynasty ;  the  Papal  States  to  the  j>ope ;  the 

Under  the  Hokenstaufen  dynast}',  Italy  enjoyed  I  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Rom-Urns;  while  tlie  jtetty 
an  interregnum  from  foreign  rule  of  alxmt  GO  j  state  of  San  Marino  was  allowed  to  retain  its  repub- 
years,  which,  however,  was  wasted  in  suicidal  con-  j  lican  form  ;  and  Monaco  remained  an  independent 
flicts  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Gnelplis  and  principality  under  the  Priuce  of  Valcntinoi*. 
Ghibollines.  The  most  terrible  incident  of  this  i  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  I.  was  again  cast  at 
period  was  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (  the  feet  of  the  papacy  and  of  Austria,  and  this  at  a 
(q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  inveterate  internecine  ■  j-eriod  when  progressive  aspirations  were  strongly 
feuds  of  Italy,  it  waa  a  p-riod  of  great  splendour ;  re-awakened  in  the  Italian  )teople.  The  system 
and  pros]«erity.  The  free  cities  or  republics  of  of  resolute  oppression  adopted  by  the  reinstated 
Italy  rivalled  kingdoms  iu  the  extent  and  import-  (  nders  sjicedily  produced  an  irreconcilable  hostility 
ance  of  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  i  between  themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  a  net- 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  magnificence  .  w-ork  of  secret  societies  for  the  organisation  of 
of  their  public  edifices  and  monuments,  and  the  national  resistance  spread  throughout  the  entire 
prodigious  individual  and  national  wealth  to  which  |  land.  The  first-fruits  of  their  organisation  were  the 
they  attained.  Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
intolerance  grew  up  during  this  period  of  medieval 
splendour,  and  in  the  arbitrary  attempt  of  these 
states  to  secure  supremacy  over  each  other,  they 
gradually  worked  their  own  destruction. 

From  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1282)  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (1308),  the  chief  historical  incidents  arc 
the  war  l>etween  Genoa  and  Pisa,  ending  in  the 
abasement  and  ultimate  decline  of  the  latter  (1284): 
the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphic  factions,  the  Bianchi 
and  tnc  Neri,  in  Tuscany  ;  the  papal  efforte,  for  their 
reconciliation  (1301) ;  the  residence  of  the  po|ics  at 
Avignon  (1304—1377);  and  the  rise  into  inqKirtancc 
of  the  oligarchic  republic  of  Venice  (1311).  During 


risings  of  1820  and  1821  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
to  demand  constitutional  rights.  Austrian  interven- 
tion quelled  both  these  movements  ;  and  in  1831, 
when  a  similar  rising  occurred  in  Modena  and  the 
Roman  States,  it  was  subdued  with  sanguinary 
ferocity  by  an  Austrian  army,  lu  these  movements, 
no  distinct  tendency  towards  national  unity  is  per- 
ceptible; and  only  on  the  accession  of  Charles  Albert 
to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  (1831 )  was  this  grand  idea 
of  modern  I.  propounded  by  Joseph  Mazzini,  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  assume  the  role 
of  liberator  and  leader  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Pied- 
mont, by  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  hit 
time,  prepared  for  Piedmont  the  pre-eminence  she 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  the  German  emperors  j  now  enjoys  throughout  the  country.  The  accession 
made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  jiolitical  of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  seemed  the  inauguration  of  a 


new  era  for  1. :  a  general  amnesty  was  followed  by 
wise,  liberal  measures,  which  were  also  adopted  by 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont,  in  emulation  of  Home.  Naples 
and  the  other  states  resolutely  refused  every  measure 


supremacy  in  I. ;  but  in  1355,  the  Emi>eror  Charles 
IV.  gave  up  the  struggle. 

The  tyrannical  rule  of  several  petty  tyrants,  of 
which  the  foremost  were  the  Visconti  or  lords  of 

Milan,  replaced  that  of  the  einj>erors.  From  the  of  reform,  and  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak  in  Sicily 
middle  of  the  1 4th  c.  to  the  end  of  the  15th,  the  I  and  Milan  in  January,  the  great  revolution  of  1848 
collective  history  of  I.  ceases,  each  city  beiDg  ruled  |  was  inaugurated  in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  France 
by  some  powerful  local  family — as,  for  example,  j  in  February  imparted  a  strong  impulse  to  that  of 
Verona  by  the  Delia  Scala,  Padua  by  the  Carrara,  i  I.,  and  sjleedily  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome  con- 
Ferrara  by  the  Este  families,  and  Mantua  by  the  I  ceded  constitutional  rights  to  the  popular  demands, 
illustriotu'princes  of  Conzaga ;  Milan  by  the  Delia  I  The  Milanese  unanimously  revolted  against  Austrian 
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rule  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  after  five  days  of 
heroic  fighting  the  Austriaus  were  expelled  from  the 
city,  and  Radetsky,  with  70,000  troops,  comjielled 
to  retreat  fioin  its  walla.  On  the  29th,  Charles 
Albert  entered  Lombardy,  the  avowed  champion  of 
Italian  independence,  and  the  leader  of  the  national 
struggle.  All  the  sovereigns  of  I.  contributed  their 
best  troops  for  the  war,  and  on  the  Roman  volun- 
teers setting  out  for  Lombardy,  the  j»ope  himself 
in  public  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction  on  their 
banners. 

But  ere  a  month  had  elapsed,  Pius  IX.  suddenly 
halted  in  his  career  of  liberator  of  Italy,  and  aban- 
doning the  national  cause,  launched  (19th  April) 
a  severe  censure  against  '  this  unjust  and  hurtful 
war,'  which,  chiefly  by  his  own  tanediction,  had 
been  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  people.  The  recall  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  encyclical  letter, 
which  m;iy  be  considered  the  tocsin  of  the  subse- 
quent fierce  reaction  through  all  Italy.  For  a  time, 
however,  the  revolution  made  way ;  at  the  chwe 
of  the  year  Home  became  agitated ;  the  jk>jk?  fled 
to  Gaeta;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Roman 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  under  the  presidency  of 
MazzinL  On  the  same  day  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany abandoned  his  state.  Piedmont  again  assumed 
the  lead,  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara  ('23d 
March |  finished  the  national  Italian  war  of  1848. 
The  treacherous  French  eX]»cdition  against  the 
Roman  republic,  ami  the  return  of  the  poj»c  in  1850, 
are  the  concluding  ac\s  of  this  great  revolution. 

The  reaction  was  complete  and  merciless  in  every 
state  save  Piedmont,  the  king  of  which  kept^faith 
with  his  subjects,  and  observed  the  constitutional 
forms  conceded  in  1848.  Austrian  troops  exercised 
a  crushing  tyranny,  and  from  time  to  time  Europe 
shuddered  at  the  recital  of  the  dark  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  the  dungeons  of  Naples  and  Rome.  In 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
war  (1856),  favour  lq.  v.)  forcibly  exposed  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  of  a  continuance  of  Austrian  and 
papal  misrule.  He  strongly  urged  the  exj>edioney 
of  a  withdrawal  of  Freneh  and  Austrian  troop*  from 
Rome  and  the  legations.  In  the  beginning  of  1&>9, 
Victor  Kmmanuel  proclaimed  from  the  Sardinian 
parliament  his  intention  of  actively  aiding  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  Italian  imputation  from 
the  yoke  of  Austria.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
Sardinia  and  France  jointly  prepared  for  war  with 
Austria,  and  in  April  18.19  the  war  commenced. 
The  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  abrupt  and  inconclusive  jieace  of 
VUlafranca.  1 1th  July  1859,  by  which  a  confederation 
of  the  Italian  states  with  the  ]iapal  protectorate- 
Was  proposed  as  the  best  solution  of  I.'s  difficulties. 
The  whole  of  I.  energetically  rejected  the  scheme ; 
and  early  in  1860,  the  various  states  whose  sove- 
reigns were  in  flight  from  the  I/ombard  campaign 
voluntarily  declared  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the  S 
kingdom  of  Piedmont.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1 
Parma,  Mndena,  and  the  Kmilian  provinces  were 
incorporated  w ith  'Sardinia ;  and  the  grand  ducliv 
of  Tuscany  on  the  22d.  On  the  17th  March,  the 
law  by  which  Victor  Kmmanuel  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy  was  promulgated  amidst  universal 
rejoicings.  On  the  24th  March,  the  provinces  of  I 
Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France.  On  the 
6th  of  the  ensuing  May,  Garibaldi,  with  about  a 
thousand  volunteers,  set  sad  from  Genoa  for  Sicily, 
where  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken  place. 
His  swift  and  comparatively  bloodless  conquest  of  j 
the  Two  Sicilies  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  [ 
incidents  in  modern  history.  Meanwhile,  the  Sar- 
dinian generals  Cialdini  and  Farini  having  advanced  . 
into  the  papal  provinces,  the  papal  forces  under  ! 
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Lamoricierc  were  routed  at  C'asteltidardo,  which 
|  was  followed  l>y  the  capture  of  4iM)  prisoners 
i  at  Loretto,  and  the  surrender  of  Lamorioiere  at 
'  Ancona.  Thence  the  Sardinian  forces  marched  into 
the  Abruzzi.  while  Victor  Emmanuel 
person  to  Naples.  On  Novenil 
Garibaldi  unconditionally  relinqiushed  to  his  sove- 
reign the  southern  provinces  liberated  by  his  genius 
1  and  valour.  Imbria  and  the  march  of  Ancona 
were  next  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  L 
The  kingdom  of  I.  has  been  formally  recognised  by 
all  the  great  Euroi>ean  powers  with  the  exception 
of  Austria.  On  the  death  of  Cavour,  June  1  SCI, 
the  ministry  of  Baron  Kicasoli  was  formed,  but 
after  a  brief  term  of  office  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Ratazzi,  31st  March  (1862),  whose  avowed  sub- 
serviency to  the  French  empire  created  considerable 
alarm  amongst  tho  liberals  of  Italy.  One  of  its 
earliest  acts  was  the  incorporation  of  the  southern 
volunteer  forces  with  the  regular  armv.  On  the  9th 
and  10th.  a  great  aggregate  meeting  of  deputies  from 
all  the  liberal  clubs  of  the  kingdom  was  held  under 
GarihahU's  presidency  ;  and  on  the  20th,  having  pre- 
viously been  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the 
royal  princes,  he  set  out  on  his  almost  triumphal 
tour  throughout  I.  with  the  view  of  organising  rifle- 
clul*  amidst  the  youth  of  all  the  chief  cities.  An 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  tho  government  that 
Garibaldi  contemplated  an  armed  ex|iedition  in  aid 
of  Venice,  led  to  stringent  and  unlooked-for  measure* 
of  repression.  Ministerial  orders  were  next  trans- 
mitted to  Garibaldi,  prohibiting  any  further  organ- 
isation of  the  rifle  societies.  On  the  2»tth  of  June, 
Gard>aldi  arrived  in  Turin,  and  on  the  28th  landed 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  Prince  Humbert,  the  heir-apparcat 
of  the  Italian  crown.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the 
ministry  was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  warmth 
with  which  Garibaldi  denounced  the  French  occu- 

1>ation  of  Rome,  On  the  7th,  a  grand  review  at 
'alermo  was  held  in  his  presence-  Volunteers 
speedily  hastened  to  join  him,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  despite  the  royal 
l«rodaroation,  which  accused  them  of  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign.  A  »|»eeial  message,  aecom- 
panicd  by  the  royal  proclamation,  was  forwarded  by 
the  king  to  Garibaldi,  who,  under  the  impression 
that  he  possessed  tho  covert  approbation  of  the 
sovereign,  declined  to  desist  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome,  but  expressed  his  unshaken  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  king.  On  the  22d  August,  Sicily  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  literal  clubs 
dissolved,  and  an  armed  force  despatched  to 
ami  disjierse  the  volunteers.  Garibaldi 
the  18th  Catania,  and  some  flays  later  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers.  General  Cialdini 
having  been  appointed  commissioner  extraordinary 
in  the  inland  of  Sicily,  with  full  powers  over  the 
civil  aud  military  authorities,  proceeded  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  effect  the  capture  of  Garibaldi. 
The  'affair  of  Aspromoute,'  in  which  GarikiKIi a 
small  force  of  volunteers  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render, their  heroic  leader  ordering  them  nut  to  tire 
on  the  royal  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  semblance  of 
revolution.  The  wounded  chief  was  conveyed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  at  Spezzta. 
The  amnesty  granted  to  him  and  his  followers  by 
tho  Italian  monarch  enabled  him  to  proceed  to 
Pisa,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned  to  his 
island-home  of  Caprera. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  the 
ministry  of  Ratazzi  had  to  sustain  a  formidable 
attack  from  the  liberal  members,  who  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  the  premier  and  his  colleagues. 
Rata/zi,  finding  himself  unsupported  by  any  section 
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of  the  house,  after  an  unavailing  defence,  resigned 
his  portfolio  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Signor  Farini  (q.  v.).  Authors  con- 
sulted :  Sismondi,  Republic*  of  Italy;  Macchiavelli, 
Ittorie  Florentine;  Guicciardini,  Storia  <f Italia; 
Denina,  Rivoluzioni  <C  Italia;  Botta,  Storia  a"  I  (alia; 
lialbo;  4c. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature.— The  Italian 
language  is  descended  from  the  Latin,  and  there 
have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  took  place.  In  the  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  scientific  students  of  language,  there 
is  nothing  special  in  the  case ;  the  changes  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  tendency  to 
phonetic  decay  or  corruption  which  is  always  at 
work  in  a  living  tongue,  and  which  is  especially 
active  in  a  chaotic  and  transition  state  of  society 
like  that  of  I.  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  already  corrupt  dialects  of  the  uneducated 
become  predominant,  and  being  released  from  the 
fixing  influence  of  a  written  literature,  depart  more 
and  more  from  the  grammatical  standard ;  and  in 
the  case  of  I.,  the  barbarian  intruders  would,  to  a 
still  greater  degree,  mutilate  the  Latin,  and  intro- 
duce multitudes  of  words  from  the  northern  tongues. 
For  some  centuries,  this  corrupting  process  went 
on,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Latin  gradually 
divested  itself  of  its  original  classical  peculiarities, 
and  degenerated  into  the  impure  or  vulgar  form 
known  as  the  Romana  rustiea,  or  lingua  Romania, 
which  became  the  prevailing  language  of  the  various 
races  of  South-western  Europe,  and  received  from 
each  some  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
their  own  native  dialects. 

This  'rustic  Latin '  may  be  termed  the  direct  off- 
spring of  Latin,  and  the  parent  of  Italian :  in  the 
compositions  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  we  find  one 
form  of  it  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  polished,  or 
ilhutre.  written  language  as  early  as  the  10th  c, 
while  the  form  which  prevailed  in  Italy  continued 
as  late  as  the  12th  a, an  uncouth  and  vulgar  dialect, 
contemptuously  excluded  from  all  learned  composi- 
fn  the  Sicilian  court  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
r,  Frederick  IL,  the  Italian  dialect  was  first 
I  from  this  state  of  degradation  ;  adopted  by 
this  monarch  as  the  choice  language  of  his  court,  it  1 
became  the  medium  of  his  own  and  bis  son's  literary  | 
and  poetic  creations,  while  his  learned  friend  and 
secretary,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  may  be  termed  the  I 
earliest  Italian  poet ;  his  odes  and  canzones,  com-  ? 
posed  a  hundred  years  before  Dante,  are  written 
in  wonderfully  pure  Italian.     The  university  of 
Naples,  and  several  of  the  Sicilian  schools,  were 
founded  by  Frederick,  whose  cultivated  and  onlight-  I 
ened  court  became  the  centre  of  the  letters  and 
learning  of  Italy,  ami  the  abode  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the  time.    Here,  Italian  reached  a  considerable  j 
degree  of  refinement  and  correctness,  and  received 
the  name  of  the  Aulic  (court)  or  of  the  Sicilian 
language. 

Poets  have  in  all  ages  been  the  elevators  and 
of  language  ;  and  we  find  Italian  in  the 


12th  and  13th  centuries  honourably  employed  by 
the  poets  of  the  age,  especially  by  those  of  Tuscany, 
whoso  own  oral  dialect  soon  took  precedence  over 
all  the  others  in  polished  expression  and  gram- 
matical accuracy.  The  chief  Italian  poets  of  this 
age  arc  Guido  Guincelli.  Guido  Gbisiheri,  Fabrizio 
and  Onesto  of  Bologna,  Guido  Lapo  of  Mantua ;  and 
the  Tuscan  poets  Guittonc  d'Arezzo,  Bonagiiinta  da 
Lucca,  and  Brunctto  Latini  Fiorentino,  the  illustrious 
preceptor  of  Dante,  Fra  Guittonc,  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Cavalieri  Gaudenti,  has  left  several 
conqtositions  of  merit,  including  sonnets  and  odes, 


i  valuable  specimen  of  early  Italian,  being  the  moat 
ancient  epistolary  composition  in  the  language. 
The  writings  of  these  early  poets  possess  more 
linguistic  than  poetic  interest,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  various  collections,  chietiy  in  the  Rime  Antich* 
(1518),  the  Poeti  Antichi  by  Alacci  (1661),  and  the 
modern  work  of  Raunucci,  ManutU  dell  a  Letieratura 
del  Primo  Secolo  (Florence,  1837, 3  vols.). 
Latini  (1260),  the  preceptor  of  Dante, 
'a  man  of  great  sense  and  science.'  His  work,  II 
Te*oro,  is  a  marvel  of  heterogeneous  knowledge.  It 
Tetoretto  is  a  curious  compendium  of  moral  precepts, 
and  II  Potato  a  still  more  curious  production,  the 
obscene  levity  of  which  earned  for  him  a  place  in 
the  Inferno  of  his  pupiL  Guido  Cavalcanti,  the 
cherished  friend  of  Dante,  was  more  of  a  plulosopher 
than  a  poet.  Italian  also  began  to  be  now  adopted 
as  the  vehicle  of  learned  and  scientific  prose.  The 
historical  chronicles  of  Matteo  Si.inola,  a  Neapolitan, 
are  the  oldest  BpccLmeu  of  Italian  prose  literature 
(1247—1268);  but  the  Florentine  Malespini  (died 
at  tout  1280)  is  the  first  historical  writer  whose 
style  is  elevated  and  polished  In  short,  contem- 
porary with  the  appearance  of  Dante  (q.  v.),  the 
Italian  dialect  was  rapidly  superseding  Latin  in 
grave  prose  composition,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and 
soon  became  the  recognised  oral  and  written  polite 
language  of  the  entire  country,  whilo  various  local 
dialects  were  preserved  in  use  amongst  the  illi- 
terate classes  of  the  people.  It  has  been  finely 
observed  that  Dante  found  the  Italian  language  in 
its  cradle,  and  exalted  it  to  a  throne ;  the  Divina 
Commedia  imprinted  on  the  Italian  tongue  a  grave 
and  majestic  character,  which  at  once  qualified  it 
to  rank  with  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  impetus  imparted  by  Dante  to  the  language 
and  intellectual  life  of  his  country,  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

The  minor  poets,  Francesco  Stabile,  or  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  burned  by  the  church  (1327),  and  author 
of  L'Acerba,  a  critical  attack  upon  Dante,  and 
a  wonderfid  mixture  of  learning,  acutencss,  and 
superstition  ;  Francesco  da  Barberino  (1264—  1348) ; 
and  Cino  da  Pistoja,  the  learned  jurist  and  poet, 
whose  work  on  jurisprudence,  //  Comento  ml  Codiee, 
and  pleasing  amatory  verses,  won  for  him  the 
commendations  both  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  (1270 
— 1336),  claim  mention  before  the  great  name  of 
Francesco  Petrarca  (q.  v.)  (1304 — 1374),  the  creator 
of  Italian  lyrical  poetry,  and  the  enricher  and 
perfecter  of  its  language  The  lustre  of  Petrarch's 
lame,  however,  is  not  derived  from  his  sonnets 
alone.  Apart  from  their  exquisite  lieauty  and 
pathos,  their  classical  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
diction  reuder  them  an  abiding  standard  of  Italian 
poetry.  Italian,  which,  in  its  poetical  capacities,  we 
have  seen  created  by  Dante,  polished  and  refined 
by  Petrarch,  was  first  moulded  into  a  perfect 
form  of  prose  by  the  prince  of  novelists,  Boccaccio 
(q.  v.).  The  Decamerone  is  a  scries  of  tales,  and 
Boccaccio's  best  known  work.  Boccaccio's  Btyle 
is  deeply  tinged  by  his  culture  of  classical  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  his  straining  after  the  pompous 
majesty  of  Latin  construction,  he  frequently  exceeds 
the  structural  capabilities  of  his  own  language, 
which  is  naturally  direct  and  simple  in  the  order 
of  its  composition.  Franco  Sacchetti  (1335  -1400) 
of  Florence,  and  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (1 318),  also 
composed  tales  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of 
the  language ;  while  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
Villani  ennched  the  historical  literature  of  I.  with 
excellent  chronicles,  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  with  great  beauty  of  style. 

The  14th  c.  was  lavishly  productive  of  great 


c. 

but "  hia  most  interesting  literary  legacy  consists  original  literary  creations,  the  writers  of  that  age,  or 
letters  in  prose,  which  are  regarded  as  a  i  /  TrecentUti,  according  to  their  Tuscan  appellation, 
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being  as  distinguished  for  the  sublime  originality 
of  their  genius  as  those  of  the  15th  c  were 
famed  for  their  abstruse  erudition  and  philosophy. 

i  the  chosen  language  of  the  TVtcmtiMi, 
in  their  writings  attained  a  high  degree  of 
and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
scholastic  writers  of  the  15th  a  almost  entirely 
excluded  Italian  from  their  works,  substituting  for 
the  language  of  I>aute  and  Petrarch  a  faulty  form 
of  Greek  or  Latin.  To  this  circumstance  may 
probably  be  attributed  the  languid  development  of 
literature  during  a  period  in  which  the  most  mag- 
nificent protection  was  afforded  both  by  the  pon- 
tifical and  sovereign  courts  of  Italy  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  the  century,  and  when  the  discovery  of 
printing  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  intellectual 
vitality  of  Christendom.  Foremost  among  the 
encouragers  of  literature  and  art  were  the  Medici 
at  Florence ;  the  Visoonti,  and,  later,  the  Sforzas,  at 
Milan  ;  the  houses  of  Gonzaga  and  Este  at  Mantua 
and  Ferrara ;  the  house  of  Aragon  at  Naples ;  and 
the  Pontiff  at  Rome.  Marsilio  Ficino,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  arc  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  who  discarded  their 
mother  tongue  and  adopted  Latin ;  while  a  host 
of  grammarians,  historians,  philologists,  and  theo- 
logians openly  pronounced  the  illu*trk>u»  Italian 
language  a  vulgar  dialect,  unfit  for  philosophical 
or  learned  eomjioeition.  But  this  debasement  of 
literary  taste  was  happily  of  brief  duration,  and 
to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  entitled  the  '  Father  of 
Letters,'  is  owing  the  literary  revival  of  the  Italian 
tongue.  Under  this  princely  patron  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences,  public  libraries  were  founded 
or  replenished,  learned  societies  inaugurated,  rich 
Antiquarian  treasures  collected,  universities  opened, 
and  a  true  standard  of  literary  truth  and  beauty 
once  more  set  up.  His  friend  and  proteg€,  Angelo 
Poliriano,  wrote  elegantly  both  in  Italian  and  Ijitin, 
and  corajiosed  the  first  regular  dramatic  work  in 
the  former  language,  under  the  title  of  L'Orfeo. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  and  the  opening 
of  the  16th,  a  taste  for  the  romantic  and  heroic  in 
poetry  l>egan  to  she w  itself.  This  taste  was  cidti  vated 
by  Durante  da  Gualdo,  by  Luigi  Pidci  (q.  v.)  in  his 
Morgan'e  Maggiore,  and  by  the  still  more  famous 
Matteo  Boiardo  (q. v.),  whose  Orlaii'h  Innamorato 
evidently  suggested  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of 
this  kind,  the  Orlando  Furioao  of  Ariosto.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  historical  works  of  the  time 
were  written  in  Latin—  for  example,  those  of  .Silvio 
Piccolomini,  Marc  Antonio  SaWllicus  (died  15(J6), 
Bernardo  Giustiniamis  (died  1489),  and  Georgius 
Stella  (died  1480).  During  the  century  of  scholastic 
erudition,  the  spring  of  Italian  eloquence  flowed 
with  sluggish  course  until  the  impassioned  and 
unstudied  oratory  of  Jerome  Savonarola  (burned 
1498)  revived  the  traditions  of  ancient  Home,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Cicero  too  was  an 


The  15th  c,  though  not  marked  by  much  creative 
genius  in  literature,  unquestionably  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  Italian  mind.  The  revival 
of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  and  the  opening  np  of  a  maritime 
channel  to  the  wealth  and  traffic  of  the  Indies, 
co-operated,  one  may  say,  in  producing  that  won- 
derful development  of  art  and  enterprise  which  the 
succeeding  age  exhibited ;  while  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  science  was  promoted  and  systematise*! 
by  tb-j  founding  of  numerous  universities  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  the  aim  of  these  latter  being  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  sound  practical 
science.  Many  of  the  magnificent  typographical 
treasures  with  which  the  great  public  libraries  of 
Italy  abound,  belong  to  this  golden  age,  and  arc 
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The  16th  c.  is  confessedly  the  Augustan  age  of 
Italian  letters,  art,  and  science  In  a  galaxy  of 
splendid  names,  the  brightest  are  those  of  Ariosto 
(q.  v.),  Tasso  I  q  v.),  Macciiiavelli  (q.  v.),  Guicciardini 
(q.  v.),  Raphael  (q.  v.),  Michael  Angelo  (q.  v.), 
Palladio,  and  Vignola.  Pope  Leo  X.  and  his 
successors  vied  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  in 
their  munificent  patronage  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Cinquecentisti,  are  considered 
models  of  pure  and  noble  Italian  composition.  The 
Orlando  Furiogo  of  Ariosto,  held  to  be  the  first 
genuine  epic  of  chivalry  and  romance,  celebrates  the 
deeds  of  the  legendary  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Este.  It  exercised  immense  influence,  even  amongst 
the  most  illiterate  classes,  by  whom  its  choicest 
beauties  were  committed  to  memory,  in  order  to 
be  sung  as  the  solace  of  laliour  in  the  field  or  city. 
The  next  great  work  of  the  century  was  La  Geru- 
salemme  Lti*rala,  by  Torquato  Tasso  (q.  v.),  whose 
father  was  also  an  excellent  poet  and  scholar.  Tasso  s 
prose  writings  and  epistles  are  noble  in  style,  and 
grave  and  philosophical  in  matter  (1544—1595). 
Their  best  mutators  are  L'Alamanni,  //  Giro* 
Corlr*e.  and  L'ArareJiide ;  Rucellai ;  and  Erasmo 
da  Valvasone,  in  his  La  Caccia  and  V  Angeleida 
(or  The  Wars  of  the  Angels),  from  which  Milton 
probably  borrowed  souio  valuable  hints  (1593). 
Giangiorgio  Trissino  wrote  the  first  notable  Italian 
drama,  Sofomaba.  Besides  this,  the  Tullia  of 
Ludovico  Martelli,  the  Canace  of  Speronc 
(1500—1588),  the  Torrumomlo  of  Ta 
Kdijto  of  Andrea  dell'  Anguillara,  deserve  mention 
— the  last  is  considered  the  best  Italian  tragedy 
of  the  time.  The  comedies  of  Bentivoglio,  Salviati, 
Cecchi,  Firenzuola,  and  others,  are  stamped  with 
that  prevailing  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  dis- 
figures many  of  tho  finest  productions  of  the  age. 
The  ftonidar  dramatic  pieces,  or  Commedie  delC  ArU% 
enjoyeo  as  high  repute  among  the  lower  classes  as 
the  higher  drama  did  in  courtly  and  patrician 
circles.  Some  of  the  chief  composers  of  these  panto- 
mimic comedies  are  Flaminio  Scala,  Angelo  Benlco, 
Andrea  Colmo.  The  writers  of  pastoral  dramas 
inundate  this  epoch,  but  none  can  comj»ete  with 
(luarini  (q.  v.)  in  his  sweet  idyllic  work,  II  PaMor 
Fido.  Poetry  was  first  combined,  during  this 
century,  with  music— one  of  the  earliest  operatic 
compositions  being  the  Dafne.  of  Rinuccini  (died 
1621).  The  sonuets  of  Michael  Angelo  excel  in  a 
certain  dignity  and  originality  of  thought.  Vittoria 
Colonna,  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Ariosto,  was  the 
most  illustrious  poetess  of  her  time;  which  pro- 
duced numerous  other  female  writers,  whose  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  DomenichL 

Foremost  amoni{  the  prose- writers  stands  Macciii- 
avelli;  his  Arte  dtila  Guerra  (Art  of  War).  Itimrit 
Fioitntine    (History   of    Florence),   and  {tolitical 
treatise,  //  Principe  (The  Prince),  all  excel  in  their 
various  styles.     Giovanni  Botcro,  Giannotti,  and 
Partita,  are  also  political  writers  of  high  merit. 
Greater  than  either  is  Francesco  Guicciardini,  whose 
]  Higtory  qf  Itnly  has  only  one  blemish,  viz.,  want 
j  of  brevity.    The  works  of  Bern  bo  (q.  v.),  historian 
I  and  poet,  exhibit  the  Italian  language  subjected 
|  to  a  regular  grammatical  system.    Literature  was 
historically  treated  by  Barbieri  and  Doni ;  art,  by 
>  Vasari,  Cam t>i,  and  Lomazzi ;  and  architecture,  by 
j  Vignola  and  Palladio. 

The  progress  of  the  age  is  equally  perceptible  in 
philosophy,  which,  bursting  the  fetters  of  scholasti* 
formahsm,  displays  the  utmost  freedom  of  specu- 
lation in  the  works  of  Cardan  (q.  v.),  Bruno 
(q.  v.),  and  Vanini.  Many  celebrated  institutions 
!  or  academies  for  the  discussion  and  diffusion  of 
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knowledge  date  from  the  16th  c,  one  of  the  most 
noted  Wing  the  academy  Delia  Crusca,  founded 
at  Florence  for  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of 
the  Italian  language. 

The  17th  c,  if  less  prolific  in  great  literary  names 
than  its  predecessor,  is  nevertheless  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  science ;  it  produced  a  host  of  illus- 
trious discoverers  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
physic.  Such  was  the  fame  of  Italian  science  at  this 
jieriod,  that  the  universities  of  Florence,  Naples,  Pisa, 
and  Venice  were  thronged  with  foreign  students. 
Learned  societies  for  the  cultivation  and  practical 
demonstration  of  the  physical  sciences  were  opened 
throughout  Italy  (see  Academy).  Libraries  were 
collected  and  enriched,  to  afford  every  facility  to 
learned  research.  The  most  celebrated  savants  are 
the  world-famous  Galileo  (tj.  v.),  Torricelli  (q.  v.), 
Borelli,  the  astronomer  Casaini  (q.  v.),  and  Viviani, 
the  jmpd  and  biographer  i>f  Galileo  ;  Malpighi  and 
Bellini,  anatomists  and  physicians.  Contemporary 
with  these,  we  find  Gian  Vincenzo  Gravina,  whose 
lectures  on  civil  law  attracted  audiences  from  all 
Euroj>e.  In  historical  composition,  the  best  known 
works  are  Sarpi's  famous  II istory  of  the.  Council  of 
Trent;  its  equally  famous  refutation  by  Pallavicino; 
The  Ilis-'ury  of  (/us  Wars  of  the  Sutherland*,  by 
Beutivojflio  ;  and  of  The  Civil  Wart  of  France,  by 
Da vila  (q.  v.).  A  few  of  the  great  names  of  litera- 
ture are— Bianchi,  an  acute  thinker  on  political 
and  social  science;  Monte-Oucculi,  author  of  the 
A jthorisms  of  the.  Art  of  War,  written  with  S[>artan 
brevity  of  style  ;  Bartoli,  the  Jesuit  historian  ;  and 
Segneri,  the  Jesuit  orator. 

The  poets  of  the  17th  c,  at  least  Marini  (o.  v.)  and 
his  school,  display  a  degenerate  taste.  Fondness  for 
trivial  conceits,  false  glitter,  and  artificiality,  are  their 
characteristics  ;  but  several  of  his  contemporaries 
— C'hiabrera,  (J nidi,  Tassoni,  author  of  the  admir- 
able mock  heroic  poem,  La  Secchia  Rapita  (The 
Stolen  Pad).  Filicaja  (q.  v.),  and  others,  have  written 
with  a  grave  energy  of  style  and  a  warmth  of  senti- 
ment elevating  to  any  age.  The  theatrical  and 
operatic  representations  at  the  various  sovereign 
courts  were  of  exceeding  splendour,  as  if  in  com- 
pensation for  the  paucity  of  dramatic  compositions. 

In  the  18th  c,  a  vigorous  revival  of  poetry  and 
letters  took  place.  On  an  none,  in  history  ;  Capasso, 
in  literature ;  Cirillo,  in  phvsic ;  Mazzochi,  in 
archaeology  ;  II  Genoveai,  in  political  economy ;  the 
brothers  Galiani,  in  their  respective  sciences  of 
architecture,  political  economy,  and  philology ; 
Filangieri  (q.  v.)  and  Beccaria  (q.  v.)  in  the  ]>uil- 
osopliy  of  jurisprudence ;  Mario  Pagntio,  in  the 
science  of  civil  law  ;  Poli  (1746-1825),  Volta  (1745 
-1826),  Galvani  (1737  -1798),  Scarpa  (1748-1832), 
and  Spallauzani  (1729 — 1799),  in  physical  science; 
Maffei  and  Calsabigi,  in  poetry,  are  some  of  the 
names  by  which  this  jieriod  was  ennobled.  The 
18th  c  can  also  I  oast  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Italian  dramatic  literature,  Metastasio  (q.  v.)  (1698 
—  1782),  who  is  considered  the  master  of  the 
pastoral  drama  :  flowing,  sweet,  and  silvery,  the 
language  of  his  gentle  muse  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brevity,  sternness,  and  classical  plain- 
ness of  Italy's  greatest  tragedian,  Vittorio  Altieri 
(q.  v.)  (1749  -1803),  by  whom  a  thorough  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  drama  of  his  country.  A  no  less 
marked  reformer  of  comedy  iB  his  contemiorary, 
Carlo  Goldoni  (q.  v.)  (1707-1793). 

During  the  present  (19th)  century,  the  genius  of 
Italy  has  revived  anew  in  science  and  literature. 
By  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  a  sound  Itaban 
style,  untainted  either  by  G atticisms  or  by  the  false 
glitter  of  the  Seicenlisti  school,  has  been  adopted. 
One  of  the  best  modern  poets  of  the  classical  school, 
Vincenzo  Monti,  has  materially  assisted  this 


reform:  the  resolute  combatant  of  the  school  ot 
Marini,  his  fine  works  are  rigidly  moulded  on  the 
pure  Trecentisti  style ;  and  in  his  great  poem,  Basvil- 
liana,  the  language  ia  impregnated  with  a  Danteaqne 
grandeur,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  Dante  has  inspired  the  works  of  Monti. 
His  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odyssey 
by  Pindemonte,  are  the  best  classical  translations  in 
I  Italian.    In  the  wayward  and  fervid  genius  of  Cgo 
j  Foscolo  (q.  v.),  we  find  the  reflection  of  the  vicissi- 
'  tudes  and  political  chaos  of  his  times ;  his  lyrical 
work.  /  Sepolcri,  is  written  with  extreme  polish  and 
faultless  taste,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lyrics 
of  I/eopardi.     Botta,  Kicci,  Bagnoli,  Arici  Sestini, 
I  Pananti,  and  Lorenzi,  deserve  mention  among  the 
modern  poets.     Groasi  is  a  spirited  poet,  who  has 
written  chiefly  in  the  Milanese  dialect.    In  the 
I  poignant  and  imbittered  verses  of  Berchet,  we 
|  recognise  the  double  inspiration  of  his  country's  and 
I  his  own  political  sufferings ;  and  the  gentler  poet, 
Silvio  Pellico,  was  already  famous  for  his  poetic 
tragedy,  Fran&sca  da   Rimini,  previous  to  his 
incarceration  in  an  Austrian  dungeon. 

Rossetti,  the  exilo  and  poet,  and  the  most  distin- 

giished  commentator  on  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  ; 
iov.  Battista  Niecolini,  whose  drama,  Arnoldo 
da  Brescia,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  modem 
Italian  genius ;  Leopardi,  poet,  philologist,  and  phil- 
osopher; Giusti  (q.v.),  the  first  Italian  satirical  lyrist 
of  the  19th  c. ;  Mameli,  the  patriot  poet,  who  fell  in 
1848  at  Home ;  Prati,  Aleardi,  Dall'  Ongaro,  Carcano, 
and  Montanelli,  are  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous worshippers  of  the  Italian  muse  in  the  19th 
century.  Among  the  most  successful  novelists  are 
Manzoni,  whose  Promesti  Sposi  has  created  a  new 
school  of  fiction ;  RoBini  (Monaca  di  Afonza,  Luisa 
Strozzi,  11  Contc.  U'folino),  Canto.  (AJarnherita  di 
Pusterla),  Grossi  (Marco  Vitconti),  and  b'Azcglio, 
whose  patriotic  novels  have  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  youth  of  the  country.  Fttore  Fieramosca 
and  Nicolo  dei  Lapi  are  models  of  classical  romances. 
Guerrazzi  has  written  novels  full  of  the  noblest 
jK>etry.  Bcrsezio  and  Ruffini  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  And  among  authoresses,  we  may  mention 
Teresa  Baudinella,  Cecilia  do  Luna  Folliero,  Guistina 
MichicL  Isabella  Albrizzi  (whose  biography  of 
Canova  is  a  graceful  and  accurate  delineation),  and 
Signora  Ferrucci,  whose  educational  works  possess 
high  merit.  The  modern  historians  of  Italy  are 
very  numerous.  Balbo's  Summary  of  Italian 
Uiefont,  Botta's  IliMury  of  Italy,  Colette's  Naples, 
Amari's  Sicilian  Vespers,  Cantu  s  colossal  work  on 
Universal  History,  Zeni's  Compendium  of  Italy's 
History,  and  Scomli's  History  of  Italian  Legisla- 
tion, are  among  the  best  works;  while  interesting 
historical  monographs  of  various  periods  or  states 
have  been  published  by  Canetti,  Canale,  Brofferio, 
Anelli,  Cattaneo,  the  graptuc  recorder  of  the  rising 
at  Milan  in  1848,  and  the  learned  compiler  of  the 
Archivio  Triennale,  or  series  of  documents  bearing 
on  Italian  modern  history  from  1848  to  1850. 
Political  economy  and  philosophy  have  found  in 
Mazzini,  Gioja,  and  Romagnosi  able  exponents. 
The  political  writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini  (q.  v.), 
apart  from  their  political  tendencies,  have  exercised 
immense  influence  on  the  youth  of  Italy  by  their 
high  moral  tone  and  beauty  of  language.  The  various 
schools  of  phdosophy  have  found  adherents  and 
expounders  in  Borelli,  Galuppi  (1770 — 1846),  Mami- 
ani,  Rosmini,  Gioberti,  and  Tommaseo,  mostly  all 
exponents  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy ;  while  Testa, 
Franchi,  Maatriani,  and  Cattaneo  are  the  exponents 
of  speculative  and  independent  philosophy.  Anti- 
quarian and  archaeological  science  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Inghirami,  Fannncci,  Manno,  Litta, 
Visconti,  and  Sestini.    Boaai,  Fumigalli,  Fe 
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and  Rosini  hare  written  the  beat  dissertations  on 
art.  Biography,  which  as  yet  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  Italian  writers,  has  found  in  Professor 
Villari  a  successful  cidtivator ;  his  Life  of  Savona- 
rola is  written  with  UWrality.  grace,  and  eloquence. 
The  most  complete  histories  of  Italian  litera- 
ture are  I'reacimbeni,  Storia  drlla  Vulgar  Poetia,  6 
vols.  (Rome,  169$;  Venice,  1731);  Quadrio,  Storia 
t  Jlrgione  dogni  Poenia,  7  vols.  (Bologna,  1739); 
Tiraboschi.  Storia  drlla  Letteratura  ftaliana,  14 
vols.  (Modena,  1772  -  1783;  16  vols.  1787—1794; 
12  vols.  Rome,  17S5;  16  vols.  Milan,  1822—1826) ; 
Corniani,  .SV*Wi  drlla  Letteratura  Jtaiinna,  9  vols. 
(Brescia,  ISIS— 1819) ;  Maffei,  Maria  drlla  Lettera- 
tura  Jtaliana,  2d  cd,  4  vols.  (Milan,  1834);  Cimor- 
elli  (Milan,  1845);  Giudici  (Florence,  1847); 
Levati  (1831). 

ITA'SCA,  Lake.   Sec  Mississippi. 

ITCH  (known  also  as  SCABIES  and  PSORA) 
is  a  contagious  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin.  All 
parts  of  the  body,  unless  perhajus  the  head,  are 
liable  to  be  affected,  but  the  most  common  seats 
of  the  disease  are  the  wrists  and  hands,  aud 
especially  between  the  fingers.  The  first  sign  of 
this  affection  is  an  itching  sensation,  which,  upon 
minute  examination,  is  fouud  to  proceed  from  a 
minute  conical  vesicle,  while  the  adjacent  portions 
of  epidermis  present  a  more  scaly  appearance  than 
is  natural.  This  condition  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  minute  acarus,  the  It<ii-mite 
(q.  v.),  which  burrows  within  the  epidermis,  and 
excites  the  cutaneous  irritation.  The  affected  parts 
itch  with  increased  intensity  when  the  j>atient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks 
or  exciting  condiments ;  and  as  he  cannot  refrain 
from  scratching  himself,  the  vesicles  get  more  or  less 
broken,  and  become  interspersed  with  numerous 
little  bloody  points. 

The  itch  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
disreputable  affection,  and  being  highly  contagious, 
it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  distinguished 
from  other  cutaneous  disorders.  Eczema,  prurigo, 
and  lichen,  are  the  affections  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  it ;  but  eczema,  though  a  vesicular 
disease,  presents  roundfd  and  not  conical  vesicles, 
and  at  most  only  a  pricking  sensation,  and  nothing 
liko  the  irritation  of  itch  ;  while  prurigo  and  lichen 
are  papular  disorders,  and  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  vesicles  ;  moreover,  none  of  these 
diseases  are  contagious. 

The  itch  is  always  communicated  by  contact, 
either  immediately,  as  by  the  act  of  shaking  hands, 
or  through  the  medium  of  articles  of  clothing  or 
bedding  which  have  been  used  by  a  person  suffering 
from  the  disorder.  In  some  cases,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  itch-insect,  is  conveyed  to 
the  sound  person  iu  its  perfect  form  ;  while  in  other 
cases,  the  ova  or  embryos  suspended  in  the  fluid  of 
the  vesicles  may  bo  the  mode  of  transmission. 

The  disease,  if  not  cured,  will  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period,  probably  for  life  ;  but  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  never  gives  rise  to  serious 
injury  to  the  health.  N  umerous  external  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  but  the  great  remedy  is  sulphur, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sjiecific.  In  the  case 
of  an  adult,  Mr  Erasmus  Wilson,  our  highest 
English  authority  on  skin-diseases,  recommends  that 
'four  ounces  of  sulphur  ointment  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  entire  skin  before  the  fire,  and 
particularly  into  the  affected  ]>ortions,  morning  and 
evening,  for  two  daya.  It  is  desirable,  also  that  the 
patient  Bhould  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  and  retain  the 
same  during  the  whole  of  the  treatment  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  patient  should  take  a 


warm  bath,  and  wash  the  skin  thoroughly  with 

{denty  of  soap,  when  the  cure  will  generally  be 
ound  to  be  effected.' 

When  patients  strongly  object  to  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  an 
ointment  made  by  digesting  over  a  vaj»our-l»ath,  for 
24  hours,  three  i»rta  of  stavesacre  in  jwwder,  with 
five  parts  of  lard,  and  then  straining,  may  bo  used. 
According  to  M.  Bourguignon  (who  has  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  deleterious  action  of 
medicines  on  the  living  itch-mite),  this  ointment 
will  cure  the  disease  in  tour  days. 

ITCH-MITE  (Acarus  scabiei  or  SarcopUs  tcabiei) 
is  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  have  l*>en 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  in  the  5th  l»ook  of  his 
J/utoria  Animnlium,  cap  31.  But  although  the 
itch  was  undoubtedly  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  a 
mite  was  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the  disease 
earlier  than  by  Avenzoar,  an  Arabian  physician 
of  the  12th  century.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  till  the  present  century,  the 
necessary  connection  l>etween  the  disease  and  the 
mite  was  universally  recognised,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  writings  of  Scaliger  (1557)  and  other?;  and 
a  paper  read  by  Adams  lnrfore  the  Royal  Society 
iu  1805,  contains  two  very  good  figures  of  the  mite. 
During  the  first  teu  years  of  this  century,  many 
practitioners,  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  animal, 
expressed  doubts  concerning  its  existence,  and  in 
1812  there  occurred  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
history  of  this  mite.  M.  Gales,  the  chief  apothecary 
to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  tempted  by  a  prize 
offered  by  one  of  the  unbelievers,  published  in  that 
ear  a  treatise  on  the  itch,  in  which  he  declared  that 
e  had  seen  more  than  300  of  the  mites,  and  in 
which  he  gave  a  drawing  of  the  animal,  which, 
although  it  differed  materially  from  the  delineations 
of  earlier  observers,  was  at  once  accepted  as  an  exact 
representation  of  the  true  parasite,  and  was  copied 
for  several  years  into  all  works  treating  the  itch, 
until  Kaspail  discovered  that  M.  Gales's  Memoir  was 
a  tissue  of  deceptions,  and  that  the  animal  which  he 
had  figured  was  tiu:  diet*e-mite  !  The  existence  of 
the  itch-mite  was  now  more  distrusted  than  ever, 
until,  in  1834,  Renucci,  a  Corsican  student,  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  the  creature.  Many  points 
regarding  the  structure  and  habits  of  this  curious 
animal  have  l>een  since  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Gras,  Kaspail,  Hebra,  Gudden,  and  especially 
Do  la  Foad  and  Bourguignon,  who  have  presented 
to  the  French  Institute  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Entomology  and  Comparative  Pathology  of  the  Itch 
at  it  occurs  in  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  last  volume  (1862)  of  the 
Memo  ires  prtMnth  par  divers  Savants  a  f  Acadtmie, 
des  Sciences. 

The  adtdt  female  mite  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male  ;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  forms  a 
roundish  grayish-white  corpuscle,  not  unlike  a  starch 
granule ;  it  is  about  ^th  of  a  line  in  length,  and  ^th 
in  breadth.  When  seen  under  the  microscope,  it 
presents  a  truncated  tortoise-like  shape,  aud  is  seen 
to  be  studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head 
terminates  in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  as  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinctions  of 
the  species,  representations  are  given  in  fig.  2  of  the 
mandible  in  the  female  itch-mite  and  in  fig.  3  of 
the  mandible  in  the  sugar-mite. 

In  order  to  penetrate  the  homy  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  the  mite  assumes,  according  to  Gudden, 
a  nearly  perpend  icidar  position ;  and  to  avoid  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  it  usually  selects  such  spots 
as  give  least  resistance,  Buch  as  the  space  between 
the  fingers,  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  ftc  Once  fairly 
buried,  it  does  not  agaiu  come  out,  but  bunows,  and 
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tortuous  galleries  within  the  skin.  These 
galleries  resemble  the  mark  which  is  formed  when  a 
pen  is  drawn  lightly  over  the  skin  without  causing 


the  most  important  are  the  Mneraria  Ant  mini  and 
|  the  Itinerarium  H ierotoljfmitanum.    The  Itineraria 


Itch-Mitc : 

1,  abdominal  v  if  w  of  female  itch-mite,  magnified  6J  dl 
J,  one  of  ita  mandible*,  m«irnlKed  Si  diameters;  S, 
dlble  of  male  supar-nille,  magnified  390  diameter*. 


a  scratch.  In  voting  children,  and  in  persons  with  a 
delicate  akin,  they  appear  of  a  grayish- white  colour; 
while  in  persons  with  a  coarse  dirty  skin  they  are  of 
a  blackish  tint.  At  certain  intervals,  the  galleries 
are  pierced  by  small  openings,  for  the  admission  of 
air ;  it  is  through  these  openings,  which  sometimes 
appear  like  very  minute  black  dots,  that  the  young 
eseajte.  The  vesicles  characteristic  of  the  itch-dis- 
ease are  attributed  to  a  poison  ejected  by  the  mite. 
The  males  are  smaller  and  much  scarcer  than  the 


There  are  numerous  tqteciea  of  itch-mite  (Sar- 
eoptes)  which  infest  the  lower  animals.  One  of 
them  IS.  rani*)  produces  Mange  (q.  v.)  in  dogs  ; 
another  [S.  rr/ui),  a  comparatively  large  species, 
sometimes  occurs  in  horses ;  another  (&.  tari*)  in 
oxrn  in  some  parts  of  Europe  ;  another  (S.  oris)  in 
•heep.  Some  of  these  are  occasionally  transferred 
to  human  beings,  and  cause  irritation  and  annoy- 
ance, which,  however,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  mites  transferred,  the  situation 
not  being  congenial  enough  for  their  increase. 

For  further  information  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  this  animal,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  volume  of  Kuchenmeister's  work  on  Para- 
sites (translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society),  and  to 
Bourguignon's  treatise. 

ITH  ACA  (now  THTAKI),  one  of  the  Ionian 
Island*  (q.  v.),  and  the  smallest  of  them  except  Paro. 
It  lies  17  miles  west  of  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
and  2  miles  north  of  Cephalonia.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  there  are  many  pleasant  valleys. 
Length,  15  miles ;  breadth,  4 ;  area,  about  44 
square  miles.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
as  the  principality  and  home  of  Ulysses ;  and  some 
Cyclopean  nuns  near  Porto  Molo  are  called  by  the 
islanders  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  In 
1858,  the  population  of  the  island  amounted  to 
11.348,  of  whom  about  2500  were  in  the  town  of 
Vathi,  its  seaport  and  capital. 

ITHACA,  a  village  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
America,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  162  miles  west- by-south  from  Albany.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  and  30  mills  and  manu- 
factories.   Pop.  (1860)  684a 

ITI'NERARY  (Lat.  itinerarium,  derived  from 
iter,  a  journey),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
table  of  the  stages  between  two  places  of  import- 
ance, with  the  distance*  from  one  to  another.  The 
itineraries  of  the  ancients  contribute  much  to  our 
with  ancient  geography.  Of 


Antonini  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinerarium  proem* 
eiarvm  and  the  Itinerarium  marinum,  the  former 
containing  the  routes  through  the  Roman  provinces 
in  Eurotte,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  latter  the 
principal  routes  of  navigators,  who  then  saded  only 
along  the  coasts.  They  take  their  namo  from 
AntoninuB  Caracal  la,  by  whom  they  were  published, 
as  corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  originally  prepared  at  an  earlier  date, — The 
Itinerarium  Ilieromtlymitanum  was  drawn  up  333 
A.  p.,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bor- 
deaux) to  Jerusalem.  Of  these  itineraries,  various 
editions  have  been  published. 

ITINERATING  LIBRARIES  arc  small  col- 
lections  of  books  for  popular  reading  contained  in 
boxes,  one  of  which,  after  being  stationed  in  a  village 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  is  transferred  to  another 
village,  when  another  takes  its  place  ;  and  so  on 
with  any  assigned  number  of  boxes,  each  with  ita 
special  assortment  The  principle  of  shifting  about 
boxes  of  l>ooks  in  this  way  in  rural  districts  is 
referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  Oberlin  (q.  v.),  and 
has  l>een  long  known  in  Wales,  its  well  as  the  High- 
lands; but  it  met  with  no  significant  approval, 
j  until  it  was  improved  upon  and  carried  practically 
into  effect  on  a  broad  scale  by  Samuel  Brown,  a 
merchant  in  Haddington  (died  1S30),  who,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  popular  instruction,  set  on  foot  itin- 
erating libraries  in  several  villages  of  Hist  Lothian, 
1817.  The  books  were  assorted  to  the  extent  of  50 
volumes  iu  a  Ihix.  At  first,  there  wen:  four  lwxes  ; 
and  as  the  time  allowed  for  each  was  two  years 
at  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  four  villages  hat!  the 
perusal  of  200  volumes  in  the  gt>ace  of  eight  years, 
at  one- fourth  the  exiwnac  of  the  whole.  The 
undertaking  was  begun  and  locally  superintended 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  the  books  were 
supplied  gratuitously.  The  success  attending  this 
economic  method  of  establishing  libraries  in  a 
country  district,  led  to  its  extension  over  a  wider 
sphere,  on  the  principle  of  readers  paying  a  small 
sum  |>er  annum,  also  of  forming  the  assortment* 
of  books  from  the  used  new  works  in  a  central 
subscription  library.  In  1862,  there  were  18 
itinerating  divisions  in  use  in  East  Lothian,  while 
there  are  several  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  as  also  in 
England,  and  12  divisions  were  lately  transmitted 
to  Jamaica,  where  they  are  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  missionaries.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered, 
the  establishment  of  libraries  of  this  simple  class 
proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  schools,  churches, 
and  other  agencies  of  social  improvement.  For  a 
variety  of  ]urticulars  on  the  subject,  ^  a  small 
volume.  Some  Account  of  Itinerattwj  Lihraries  and 
their  Founder  (Edin.  1856). 

ITZEHOE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  the  oldest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on 
the  Stiir,  in  a  valley  backed  by  finely  wooded  hills, 
about  50  rodes  by  water  north-west  of  Hamburg. 
Tobacco,  chicory,  sugar,  and  brandy,  are  manu- 
factured, and  important  horse  and  cattle  markets 
are  held  here.  I.  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
general  trade  by  water  with  Altoua  and  Hamburg. 
Poa  6691. 

The  original  castle  around  which  T.  gradually  arose 
was  built  by  Charlemagne  in  800.  1.  was  twice 
taken  by  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in 
1657  a  great  portion  of  it  was  burned  down  by  the 
Swedes. 

I  VAN,  or  I'WAN  (the  Russian  form  <rf  John), 
the  name  of  a  number  of  Russian  czars.— Ivan  L 
(1462—1505)  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
empire.   He  was  at  first  only  Grand  Duke 
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of  Moscow,  but  succeeded  in  shaking  off  entirely 
the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  and  in  subjecting  a  number 
of  the  Russian  principalities  to  his  own  sway.  In 
1472,  he  married  Zoe,  a  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine 
emperor,  and  thus  brought  the  two-headed  Byzantine 
eagle  into  the  Russian  arms,  an  emblem  with  which 
are  counet  ted  pretensions  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  Russian  emperors,  although  they  may  not 
be  openly  urged.  This  marriage  opened  up  a  way 
also  for  the  entrance  of  European  civilisation  into 
Russia.-IvAX  IT.  (1533-1584)  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  his  country  in  arts  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  for  its  extension  by  arms.  He  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  after 
the  English  had  discovered  the  way  to  Archangel  by 
■ea.  He  l>ore,  however,  the  surname  of  the  Cruel, 
and  merited  it  by  his  deeds,  amongst  which  was  the 
•laughter  of  60,000  persons  -  other  accounts  make 
the  number  only  25,000— at  Novogorod  in  six  weeks, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  plot  to  deliver  up  the  city- 
anil  surrounding  territory  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
—Ivan  III.,  Imrn  23d  August  1740,  was  the  son  of 
the  Duke  Anthony  Ulnc  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
bUttel,  and  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  Anna 
Carlowna.  The  Empress  Anna  Ivanowna  adopted 
him  as  her  son  and  heir,  but  she  dying  soon  after, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  seizing  the 
throne,  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  and  by  the  orders  either  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  IL  or  of  her  counsellors,  was  put  to  aeath 
by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  SchlUssclburg, 
where  he  was  confined,  on  5th  December  1764. 
Those  Russian  Ivans  are  sometimes  differently  num- 
bered, the  reckoning  being  made  to  liegin  further 
back,  with  those  who  were  only  Grand  Dukes  of 
Moscow. 

IVES,  St,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  lwrough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  l>eautifully 
situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  with  an  outlook  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
about  10  miles  north-north-cast  of  Penzance,  It  is 
a  very  old  and  picturesque  town  ;  its  church,  a 
granite  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  ICth  c, 
stands  on  the  beach,  and  is  reached  by  the  spray  in 
rough  weather.  Its  harlxmr  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons.  I.  U  the  head-quarters  of  the  pilchard- fishery. 
In  the  vicinity  aw  several  important  tin  and  copper 
mines.  Pop.  ("186 1)  of  parliamentary  borough,  which 
returns  one  member  to  parliament,  10,354. 

IVES,  St,  a  small  market  town  of  England,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ouae,  6  miles  east  of  Huntingdon.  A  very  large 
weekly  cattle  and  corn  market  is  held  here.  Brew- 
ing and  malting  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry. 
Pop.  (1861)  3321. 

IVI'ZA  (anc.  Ebumu),  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
(q.  v.),  lies  about  50  miles  south-west  of  Majorca. 
It  is  23  miles  long,  and  12  miles  brood ;  pop. 
11,000.  Iviza,  the  chief  town,  has  a  pop.  of  5100. 
Salt,  the  principal  article  of  export,  is  extensively 
manufactured  on  the  shore. 

I'VORY  Was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
main  substance  of  the  teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  dentine  or 
tooth -substance  which  in  transverse  sections  shews 
lines  of  different  colours  running  in  circular  arcs, 
and  forming  by  their  decussation  minute  lozenge- 
shaped  sjvocea.  By  this  character,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  every  portion  of  any  transverse  section  of 
an  elephant's  tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  tooth -substance,  and  from 
every  counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or 
bone.  Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of 
the  elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  hippopotamus, 


Ac.,  possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks,  which,  from  their 
large  size  and  from  their  density,  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  the  arts  as  those  for  which 
true  ivory  is  employed.  The  ivory  of  the  tasks  of 
the  African  elephant  is  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  neater 
density  and  whiteness.  The  tusks  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to  more  than  170  lbs. 
each.  HoltzaprTel  states  that  he  has  seen  fossil 
tusks  from  the  banks  of  tho  rivers  of  Northern 
Siberia  which  weighed  186  lbs.  each.  There  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  be  dyed 
of  various  colours,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red, 
and  violet. 

Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexible  and  semi- 
I  transjiarent  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  phos|>hono 
!  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-130,  till  they  become  translucent 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to 
be  as  flexible  as  leather.  They  harden  on  exposure 
to  dry  air,  but  resume  their  pliancy  when  immersed 
in  hot  water. 

Much  important  information  on  the  subject  of 
ivory  generally  will  be  found  in  HultzaprTel's 
Mfnanical  Manipulation. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  have  from  very  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade,  in 
cousequence  of  their  great  beauty  ao  a  material  for 
ornamental  manufactures,  and  even  works  in  tine 
art  I.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  important 
material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  I'hidias 
a  statue  wan  produced  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of 
such  marvellous  beauty  and  imposing  majesty  that 
it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  die  without  having 
seeu  it.  By  the  Romans,  who  were  supplied  from 
Africa,  it  was  also  extensively  used,  and  by  them 
its  use  was  diffused  over  tho  whole  of  Europe.  The 
art  of  working  in  ivory  doubtless  had  iu  origin  in 
India,  where  it  has  always  lieen  a  much  valued 
materia],  and  formerly  supplied  indirectly  much  of 
the  ivory  sent  to  Europe,  The  value  of  ivory  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  soundness  of  the  teeth 
Below  the  weight  of  five  pounds,  they  are  called 
tcrivtilots*  and  are  of  tho  least  value,  rarely  reach- 
ing five  shillings  per  pound ;  but  double  that  price 
has  been  given  for  teeth  of  unusually  large  size. 
The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  frotu  all 
parts  rather  exceed*  "XN)  tons  jier  anuum,  the  value 
of  which  is  nearly  £400,000. 

The  so-called  ivory  obtained  from  the  hippo- 
potamus is  in  especial  favour  with  dentists  for 
making  false  teeth,  on  account  of  its  pure  white 
colour  and  freedom  from  grain.  The  fos&U  ivory, 
which  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Siberia 
and  the  arctic  regions,  is  uncommonly  hard  and 
brittle ;  it  is  also  whiter,  and  wants  its  waxy  soft- 
ness. At  present,  the  demand  for  ivory  is  rapidly 
increasing,  owing  to  tho  great  taste  and  skill  of  some 
of  the  artists  who  work  iu  this  material,  and  as  the 
supply  increases  but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to 
become  very  dear.  The  works  in  ivory  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  (1862)  shewed  a  very 
extraordinary  advance  in  the  beautiful  art  of  ivory- 
carving,  and  single  specimens  were  shewn  of  the 
value  of  £500. 

IVORV,  Vegktablk.  This  curious  material  is 
furnished  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
palm  tribe.  It  grows  on  the  Andean  plains  of 
Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena.  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The  stem  of  this 
palm  (the  Pkytdephas  viacrocarpa)  is  short  and 
procumbent,  but  it  has,  proceeding  from  its  crown, 
a  magnificent  tuft  of  light-  green  pinnated  leaves 
of  extraordinary  sixe  and  beauty ;  they  are  like 

from  30  to  40  feet  ia 
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height.  The  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix,  and 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  The  fruit,  which  is 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of  many  4-celled 
leathery  drupes  aggregated  together,  and  contains 
numerous  nuts  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  each 
nut  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen  s  egg ;  they  are 
called  Corrozso  nuU  in  commerce.  The  kernels  of 
these  nuts  when  ripe  are  exceedingly  hard  and 
white,  in  fact  they  resemble  ivory  so  completely 
that  few  names  have  ever  been  better  applied  than 
that  of  vegetable  ivory.  They  have  of  late  come 
into  extensive  use  by  turners  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons,  umbrella-handles,  and  small  trinkets, 
and  so  closely  resemble  true  ivory  as  frequently  to 
deceive  conqietcnt  judges.  Two  or  three  millions 
of  these  nuts  are  now  imported  annually,  and  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  London  and  Birmingham 
turners. 

IVORY-BLACK.   See  Bons-Bjlack. 

IVRK'A,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  9*238, 
and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea, 
I>artly  on  level  ground  and  partly  on  an  eminence 
exposed  to  the  Birocco  winds.  The  cathedral  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
contains  an  ancient  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
age  of  Augustus.  The  carnival  of  I.  is  famed  for  its 
picturesque  allegorical  pageants. 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  three  miles 
above  Paris.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  chemical 
products  are  the  chief  manufactures.    1'op.  8679. 

IVY  (Hetlera),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Araliacea,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  flowers 
have  five  or  ten  petals,  and  five  or  ten  converging 
or  consolidated  styles.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with 
five  or  ten  cella — The  Common  Ivy  (H.  helix) 
is  a  well-known  native  of  Britain,  and  of  mmt 
parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  more  rare  in  the 
northern  countries.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched 
stem,  climbing  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great 
height,  and  closely  adhering  even  to  very  nard 
substances  by  means  of  rootlets  which  it  throws 
out  in  great  abundance  along  its  whole  length, 
acquires  in  very  aged  plants  almost  the  thickness 
of  a  small  tree.  Its  5-lobed,  shining,  stalked, 
evergreen  leaves,  clothing  bare  walls  with  green 
luxuriance,  serve  to  throw  off  rain,  whilst  the 
rootlets  of  the  stem  suck  out  the  moisture,  so  as 
to  render  damp  walls  dry,  contrary  to  a  common 
prejudice,  that  ivy  tends  to  produce  dampness  in 


walla  It  injures  trees,  however,  both  by  abstract- 
ing their  sap  and  by  constriction.  The  flowering 
branches  of  ivy  have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very 
different  from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish 
flowers  arc  produced  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  the  small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,  although  they  have  a  pungent  taste,  anil 


Ivy,  slicwing  the  Rootlets. 


contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hr citrine, 
and  an  acid  called  hederk  acid;  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incisions 
from  the  stem,  and  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as 
a  depilatory  and  a  stimulant,  and  in  varnish-making. 
An  ointment  made  from  the  leaves  is  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  cure  burns.  In  Egypt, 
the  ivy  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus 
(Dionysos),  whose  thyrsus  was  represented  as  sur- 
rounded with  ivy ;  the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the 
laurel  crowns  of  their  |ioct8. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ivy  often  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes,  of  which  that  generally 
known  in  Britain  as  Irish  Ivy,  and  on  the  continent 
as  Kngluh  Ivy,  is  particularly  esteemed  for  its  Urge 
leaves  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Canary'  Isles.  Ivy  grows  readily  from 
cuttinga — 11.  umbeilifera,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  is 
said  to  produce  a  finely  aromatic  wood ;  and  //. 
lerebintfuicta,  a  Ceylonese  species,  yields  a  resinous 
substance  which  smells  like  tumentme. 
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» jC^V  THE  tenth  letter  in  our  tlplutbi  t, 
'  has  in  Eng.  the  j>owcr  of  dzh ;  in  Fr., 
of  zh ;  ana  in  Gcr.,  of  y.  Both  the 
sound  anil  the  character  have  sprung 
out  of  the  original  vowel  L  When 
such  a  word  a*  Iulitu  ia  pronounced 
ra]iicUy.  it  naturally  slides  into  YuUua. 
The  Romans,  though  they  had  but  one 
character  for  l>oth,  recognised  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  vowel  aud  the  acini-vowel ; 
and  in  the  case  of  such  words  aa  cuiun,  maim, 
some  writers  doubled  the  L  and  wrote  one  or  l*oth 
long,  as  en II us  or  cuilua.  There  ia  little  doubt  that 
the  original  Roman  sound  of  this  semi-vowel  wan 
that  of  tug.  y  (youth),  still  given  to  it  in  German. 
But  as  this  sound  has  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
consonant  preceding  it  into  a  sibilant  (see  letter  C), 
so  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  itself  sibilant,  aud 
Yul-  slides  into  Fr.  zhul-.  Eng.  dzhul-.  This  transi- 
tion had  already  taken  place  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Latin,  at  all  events,  in  the  jtopular  pronunciation, 
a*  ;i]>i>im!s  r'ri'in  such  inscription!  a»  ewjiutita,  f«>r 
conjuneia  ;  Zetu,  for  Jt*u. 

It  was  the  Dutch  scholars  of  the  ICth  and  17th 
centuries  that  first  introduced  a  regular  distinction 
between  the  consonantal  ami  vowel  powers  of  »,  and 
marked  the  former  by  the  distinct  character  j  (a 
long  :.  projecting  below  the  line).  The  cltaracter 
has  been  adopted  in  the  modern  Teutonic  aud 
Romanic  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Italian, 
which  represents  the  sound  by  gi  or  ggi,  as  Oiueanni, 
from  Lai.  Jvftannes;  maggivre,  from  Lat.  viator.  In 
Si  an.,  it  has  a  guttural  power,  and  is  interchange- 
able with  x,  as  Xeres,  or  J  ere*. 

JA'BIKU  ( M i/cte rut),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  same 


widely  distributed  in  South  America,  Africa,  and 

Australia, 

J  ARCTIC  ABA   See  Eugenia. 

JA'OANA  (Parra),  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gralla,  commonly  ranked  in  the  family  RaUki'T. 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
islands,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  general 
appearance,  they  much  resemble  gallinulos  and 
coots.  The  feet,  though  not  webbed,  are  adapted, 
by  the  great  length  of  the  toes  and  claws,  fur 
walking  on  the  surface  of  weed-covered  lakes  and 
swamps,  the  native  haunts  of  these  birds,  where  they 
never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
The  Common  J.  [P.  Jaconet)  ia  a  South 


Australian  Jabiru. 

family  with  storks  and  adjutants ;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction from  the  storks  being  that  the  bill  is  a 
little  curved  upward*.   The  species  are  few,  but  are 


Common  Jaeana  (Parra  Jacana). 

species,  abundant  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.   It  ia  about 

ten  inches  long;  black,  except  the  back  and  part 
of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  colour. 
The  Indian  J.  (/'.  Indica)  and  the  Chinese  J. 
[P.  Sinensi*)  are  also  among  the  best  known  species. 
Both  are  found  in  India  and  other  parte  of  the  East. 

JACARA'NDA  WOOD,  a  very  hard,  heavy, 
brown  wood,  also  called  Itoacwood,  from  its  faint 
agreeable  smell  of  rosea.  It  is  brought  from  South 
America,  and  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the 
genus  Jacaranda,  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniaceau 
Several  species  of  this  genus  are  called  Caroba  ia 
Brazil,  and  are  there  accounted  anti-syphilitic. — 
Several  sjn-ciea  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  Tccoma 
also  have  an  extremely  hard  wood,  as  T^pentaphyUa, 
a  native  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  Brazilian 
Indians  make  their  bows  of  the  wood  of  /'.  torijAora 
or  Pao  (Tarco. 

JACK.  '  The  Jewish  Jacobui  was  corrupted 
through  Jacquemea  to  J  agues  in  France,  and  Jane* 
in  England ;  and  J  ague*  being  the  commonest 
Christian  name  in  the  former  country,  was  used  as 
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JACK— JACKDAW. 


a  contemptuous  expression  for  a  common  man. 
JacpttrU,  an  insurrection  of  the  peasant*.  The 
introduction  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  into 
England  seems  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  Jack  as  the 
familiar  synonyme  of  John,  which  hapj>ened  to  bo 
hero  the  commonest  name,  as  Jaques  in  France. 
The  term  was  tlien  applied  to  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  replacing  the  personal  service  of  an 
attendant,  or  to  an  implement  subjected  to  rough 
and  familiar  usage." — Wedge  wood's  Dictionary  of 
EnjlLJi  Etymology.  This  wdl  be  found  to  explain 
the  very  varied  use  of  this  word,  whether  single 
or  in  composition ;  as  boot-jack,  jack-boot*,  black- 
jack (a  leathern  jug  for  household  service).  Jacket 
(the  diminutive  of  Jack)  is  a  short  coat  for  homely 


JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA  {Artocarpus  intcgrifolia), 
a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Bread-fruit  (q.  v.), 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  larger  tree 
than  the  Bread-fruit,  and  has  undivided  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty, 
sometimes  seventy  pounds.     The  fruit,  which  is 

Iiroduced  in  very  great  abundance,  resembles  the 
ircad-fruit,  but  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  the  pulp 
having  a  strong  unpleasant  flavour;  yet  it  forms 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  in  some  juirts 
of  India,  Ceylon,  Ac.  The  seeds,  which  lie  imme- 
diately under  the  rind,  are  very  palatable  when 

is  yell" 


The  timber,  which  is  yellowish,  is  used 
for  almost  every  purpose,  being*  Imth  strong  and 
ornamental,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  making 
musical  instruments,  cabinet-work,  the  backs  of 
brushes,  marquetorie  floors,  Ac.  The  J.  is  now 
much  planted  in  many  tropical  countries  of  which 
it  is  not  a  native. 

JACKA-LAXTERX.   See  Ions  Fatctts. 

JA'CKAL  (corrupted  from  Sp.  and  Fr.  chacul), 
the  common  name  of  a  number  of  sjiecies  and 
varieties  of  the  dog  genus,  aliounding  in  many  part* 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  found  in  any  of  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  except  that  one  of  the 
kinds  extends  into  Greece.  They  agree  in  all  their 
moat  important  characters  with  wolves  and  dogs, 
and  many  naturalists  suppose  that  some  of  the 
domestic  varieties  of  dog  are  of  jackal  parentage. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  circular,  as  in  the  dog  and 
wolf,  although  the  form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox- 
like. The  head  is  narrow,  and  the  muzzle  pointed 
The  ears  are  erect,  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is 
not  so  long  as  in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy. 
All  the  jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 


Jack  1  (Canis  aureus). 

wolves,  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at  the 
■boulder.  Their  colours  are  buff  and  tawny,  more 
or  less  grizzled  ;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  dark. 
They  make  holes  for  themselves  in  the  ground  by 
burrowing,  or  take  ]M>ssession  of  such  as  already 
exist  among  rocks  or  ruins;  and  in  these  they 
•pend  the  day,  not  venturing  abroad  till  the  dusk 
of  eveuing.   They  hunt  during  the  night  iu  troops, 


and  their  bowlings  are  described  by  all  who  havt 
heard  them  as  peculiarly  horrible.  The  notion  that 
the  J.  is  the  lion's  proritbr,  and  guides  the  royal 
beast  to  his  prey,  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables  of 
natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a  troop  of 
jackals  in  full  cry,  and  appropriating  'the  lions 
share.'  Jackals  arc  not  only  ready  to  devour  any 
animal  which  they  can  run  down,  but  any  carrion 
which  they  may  meet  with.  They  follow  armies ; 
they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead  ;  they  rob  hen-roost* 
and  outhouses  ;  but  they  arc  as "  omnivorous  as 
domestic  dogs,  eating  farinaceous  or  other  vegetable 
food  when  it  comes  in  their  way;  they  are  even 
said,  like  foxes,  to  enter  vineyards,  and  devour  the 
grapes.  They  have  a  very  offensive  smell,  which, 
however,  is  said  to  diminish  through  domestica- 
tion, and  they  arc  domesticated  without  difficulty. 
The  name  of  Common  J.  is  sometimes  given  to  tho 
species  ((Vim*  aureus)  which  is  found  in  tho  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  which  is  in  general  yellowish 
gray  above,  and  whitish  below,  with  yellow  legs 
and  thighs.  But  it  is  doubted  if  this  animal  was 
in  ancient  times  plentiful,  as  it  is  now,  in  Syria 
and  neighltouring  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  thought  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  followed  the  track  of 
armies  from  tho  farther  east.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  has,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  become 
common  in  parts  of  Asia  more  northern  than  it 
formerly  inhabited.  It  iB  not  improbable,  however, 
that  it  is  included  under  the  name  fox  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

JA'CKASS,  Lacohixo  (Dacclo  gigantea),  a  bird 
of  the  Kingfisher  family  (Ffalryonidn),  and  some- 
times described  in  works  on  natural  history  as  the 
Great  Brown  Kingfisher.  It  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  kingfishers  in  its  form  and  characters,  but 
differs  from  them  in  its  habits,  not  frequenting 
waters,  nor  feeding  on  fish,  but  preying  on  beetles, 
reptiles,  and  small  mammalia.  It  is  aUuit  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  mostly  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is 
a  common  bird  in  Australia,  and  has  received  its 
English  name  from  the  colonist*,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sounds  which  it  utters.  The  natives  call  it 
Gogobern,  apparently  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  preventing  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  reptiles  and  other  pests.  Its  bill  is  powerful 
enough  to  crush  the  heads  of  snakes.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  sometimes  kept  in  gardens,  from 
which  it  does  not  seek  to  escape. 

JACK-BOOTS,  tall  boot*  of  tough  thick  leather, 
reaching  above  the  knee,  and  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry.  In  some  instances,  as  an  additional  protec- 
tion against  sword-cuts,  they  were  lined  with  thin 
plates  of  iron.  The  only  regiments  in  the  British 
service  which  still  retain  these  handsome  but 
cumbrous  boots  are  the  Life  Guards  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards.    See  Boots. 

JA'CKDAW  [Com*  monetluln),  a  Bpeeies  of 
crow,  smaller  than  the  rook  and  carrion  crow,  it* 
ntmost  length  being  only  about  fourteen  inches.  It  is 
black,  with  dark-gray  neck.  It  is  a  common  British 
bird,  and  is  plentiful  also  in  some  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa  It 
is  not  found  in  America.  It  builds  its  nest  in  hole* 
of  cliffs,  ruins,  Ac  It  frequents  towns  and  villages, 
often  making  its  nest  in  a  chimney,  by  dropping 
down  stick  after  stick  till  some  of  them  become 
fixed  in  their  oblique  descent ;  and  on  these,  other* 
are  piled,  affording  a  firm  l«ase  for  a  nest  of  wool 
or  other  soft  substance.  Tho  J.  lay*  from  four 
to  seven  (usually  five)  bluish-white  egg*,  which 
are  covered  with  dark-brown  spot*.  Marvellou* 
instances  are  recorded  of  tho  quantity  of  sticks 
employed  to  form  a  jackdaw's  nest,  in  situation* 
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JACKSON  — JACOB. 


where  an  unusual  height  of  pile  was  required.  In 
1842,  a  pair  of  jackdaws,  in  seventeen  days,  made  a 
pile  ten  feet  high  iu  the  staircase  of  the  bell-tower 
of  Eton  College.  The  J.  is  a  social  bird.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  becomes  very  j»ert  and  familiar. 
It  has  considerable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  even 
imitates  the  human  voice 

JA'C'KSON.  a  town  of  North  America,  capital  of 
tho  state  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  a  plain  on 
the  right  Kink  of  the  Pearl  River,  which  becomes 
navigable  here,  forty  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and 
about  180  miles  north  of  New  Orleans  by  railway. 
Being  the  capital,  it  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
state  institutions,  an  the  lunatic  asylum,  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  prison.  Here,  iu 
average  years,  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  shipped  annually.    Pop.  at*tut  6000. 

JACKSON,  a  flourishing  city  of  North  America, 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlu>  Grand  River,  76  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
and  35  miles  south  of  Lansing,  with  lioth  of  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  In  the  vicinity,  are  numer- 
ous factories  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Agricul- 
tural implements  are  extensively  manufactured 
here,  and  there  is  a  flourishing  general  trade. 
Within  the  city  limits,  there  is  a  mine  of  bituminous 
coal  that  material  occurs  also  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6510. 

JACKSON,  Anhrkw,  General,  and  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  bora 
at  Waxhaw  settlement,  South  Carolina,  March  15, 
17G7-  His  father,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1765,  and  soon  afterwards 
died,  leaving  to  his  widow  a  half-cleared  farm  in 
a  new  settlement,  with  no  negroes  to  assist  in  its 
cultivation.  When  J.  grew  up,  he  was  sent  to 
study  for  the  church,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  revolution,  he  and  his  brothers  were 
summoned  to  the  field,  and  the  elder  lost  his  life 
at  Stono  Ferry.  Andrew,  though  but  thirteen 
years  old,  fought  with  his  remaining  brother  uuder 
Sumter,  and  remained  with  the  army  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  life  of  the  camp  had  ruined  him 
for  the  clerical  office,  so  in  1784  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  solicitor 
for  the  western  district  of  South  Carolina,  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  This  frontier  settlement  had 
for  its  neighbours  several  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
against  whom  J.  fought  with  such  success  as  to  get 
from  them  the  complimentary  titles  of  'Sharp  Knife ' 
and  '  Pointed  Arrow.'  In  1706.  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  modelled  the  constitution  and 
organised  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  as  representative,  and  then  as 
senator,  and  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  (an  office  he  soon  resigned),  and  major-general 
of  the  state  militia.  In  1813,  at  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  the  Creek  Indiana,  he  raisc-d  a 
volunteer  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
and  defeated  them.  When  destitute  of  supplies, 
he  is  said  to  have  set  an  example  of  endurance  by 
feeding  on  hickory-nuts,  and  hence,  according  to 
some,  to  have  acquired  the  popular  sobriquet  of 
'Old  Hickory.'  J.'s  final  victory  (March  27,  1814) 
at  the  Horseshoe  peninsula,  in  the  Tallahoosa,  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  the  Indian  race  in 
North  America.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  and 
energy  in  Indian  warfare,  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  the  contemttoraneous  war  with  England  had 
command  of  the  forces  which  captured  Pensaoola, 
and  defended  New  Orleans  (q.  v.)  against  the 
attack  of  the  British  under  General  Packenham, 
December  1814.  The  result  of  this  action,  so 
nattering  to  the  pride  of  Americans,  gave  General 


I  J.  a  great  and  enduring  popularity.    After  fijwin 
!  had  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States,  he  waa 
I  made  governor  of  the  territory,  and  subsequently 
:  was  chosen  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  In  1824,  he  received  the  highest  vote  of  four  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  influence  of  Mr  Clay,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
[tivea.     He  was,  however,  in  spite  of  bitter  and 
!  violeut  opjiosition,  elected  by  the  democratic  party 
I  in  1828,  and  in  1832  re-elected  by  a  still  more 
;  overwhelming  majority.     His  administration  was 
I  marked  by  singular  bruioess.    He  vetoed  important 
'  measures  against  large  majorities,  and  after  a  long 
strujydc,  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  State*, 
and  took  the  first  steps  towards  a  specie  currency 
and  independent  treasury.    But  he  manifested  too 
much,  ]*rhaps,  of  a  partisan  spirit  in  removing 
nearly  all  his  political  opponents  from  office,  and 
appointing  his  supporters — an  example  followed  by 
his  successors  of  both  [lartics,  and  which  has  led  to 
wide  corruption.    His  administration,  as  a  whole, 
was  successful,  and  he  retired  with  undiminished 
popularity,  after   witnessing  tho  election   of  his 
favourite,  President  Van  Buren.     He  died  at  his 
farm  of  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  June  8,  1841 

JACKSON,  T.  J.,  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  182*>.  J.  entered 
West  Point  in  1842.  and  graduated  in  1840.  During 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  attached  to  Magruder*s 
battery,  and  was  made  a  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Conireras,  Chapultepec,  and  Churubusco.  He"  re- 
tired from  the  army  in  1852.  and  became  Professor 
of  Military  Science  in  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. At  the  battte  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  18*31. 
he  commanded  a  brigade:  find  the  firmness  of  his 
troops  earned  him  the  well-known  title  of  'Stone- 
wall Jackson.'  In  May,  18*52,  he  attacked  Gen. 
Banks  at  Front  Royal,  and  drove  him  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  across  the  Potomac.  He 
was  in  turn  pursued  by  Fremont,  Shields,  and 
Banks,  but  escaped,  and  united  his  division  to  the 
army  under  Lee,  at  Richmond,  enabling  that  gene- 
ral to  defeat  the  army  under  McClellan.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  Maryland.  J.'s  division  operated 
against  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  captured  Sept. 
15,  18i52.  lie  died  of  wounds  received  from  his 
own  men  at  Chancellorsville,  May  9,  1863. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  YaahA>,  derived  variously  from 
•heel,'  Gen.  xxv.  26,  or  from  'to  deceive,'  Gen. 
xxvii.  36),  one  of  the  three  chief  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
and  on  account  of  his  docile,  domestic  character 
was  the  favourite  of  his  mother.  His  conduct 
towards  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  birthright 
(Gen.  xxvii.)  does  not  greatly  redound  to  his  credit 
After  an  exile  of  21  years  in  Padanaram,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Esau. 
he  returned  to  Canaan  with  two  wives  (Rachel 
and  Leah),  two  concubines  (Bilhah  and  Zilnah), 
twelvu  sons  (the  fathers  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
tribes),  and  a  daughter  named  Dinah,  who  was  the 
unintentional  cause  of  a  vindictive  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites  by  her  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi.  In 
his  130th  year,  be  aud  his  family  went  down  to 
Egypt,  where  his  favourite  son  Joseph  had  liecome 
a  great  man  under  Pharaoh.  Here  he  lived  for  17 
years  longer  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  died  in  his 
147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  " 
to  Canaan  with  great  pomp  by  his  sons,  and 
buried  near  Hebron.  Mention  is  frequently 
of  J.  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament*,  and 
there  are  also  many  legends  about  him  in  Rab- 
binical and  Patristic,  as  well  as  in  the  ." " 
literature. 
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JACO'BI,  Frikdrich  Hkixrich,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, bom  at  Duaacldorf,  25th  January  1743. 
He  was  educated  at  Frankfurt,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva  with  a  view  tc  preparing  himself 
for  a  mercantile  career.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and 
Jlilich,  and  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1804,  he  remove*!  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  ho  became  president  in 
1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His  writings 
consist  partly  of  romances,  and  ]>artly  of  philo- 
sophical treatises.  The  principal  are  Woldemar  (2 
vols.  Flensb.  1771'),  Edtuird  Allunll 'a  liriffsammlung 
(Ureal.  1781),  both  philosophical  romances;  Urt*r 
die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  in  lirirfrn  an  Mendrltsoim 
(Brest.  17S5),  a  }>olcinic  against  logical  methods  of 
speculation  in  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of 
moral  truths;  and  David  Hume  u/jrr  den  Gliitibtn, 
Oder  Idadumus  und  Jtrtdismus,  in  which  the  same 
polemic  is  continued,  but  in  which  an  attempt  is 
also  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  mind  or  nature 
of  man  possesses  another  faculty —viz.,  faith,  or 
moral  intuition,  by  which  the  higher  truths  are  as 
firmly  grasped,  as,  by  faith  in  the  )H?rcejitions  of  the 
senses  we,  so  to  speak,  lay  hold  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  worhL  Herein  lies  tho  difference 
between  Kaut  (and  indeed  the  whole  school  of 
German  idealists)  and  J. ;  the  former  appear  to 
admit  only  the  •subjective'  reality  of  such  concep- 
tions as  God,  the  soul,  immortality,  &c. ;  the  latter 
claims  for  them  an  'objective'  reality.  Kant  denies 
that  the  4  faculty  of  faith  '  gives  us  '  knowledge,'  iu 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  J.  afhrms  that  it  does. 
One  of  his  treatises,  Von  dm  gMtlichea  Oinfftn 
und  Virtr  Ufrnbarunrf  (Leip.  1811),  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rather  sharp  controversy  between  him  and 
Schclling.  J.  is  not  a  systematic  thinker,  and  did 
not  form  a  school.  He  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
deficient  in  the  qualities  he  despised— method  and 
logical  sequence ;  but  his  style  is  remarkably  good, 
possessing  both  warmth  and  clearness.  It  has  been 
compared  by  his  countrymen  to  that  of  Plato.  His 
collected  works  appeared  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.  1812 — 
1824). 

JACO'BI,  Kart-  Gi'stav  Jakob,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  in  Prussia, 
10th  December  1804 ;  studied  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  made  great  process  in  philosophy, 
philology,  aud  mathematics  ;  and  in  1829  became 
a  professor  at  Konigsl>erg.  In  1829,  ho  published 
his  celebrated  work  Fundamenta  nova  Theoritt 
Functionum  KUijtkorum,  for  which  he  received  the 
great  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ; 
the  work,  however,  only  contains  a  portion  of  bis 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Elliptic  Functions.  I 
In  the  same  year,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Northern  Germany  and  Frauce,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  Gauss,  Legendre,  Fourier,  Poisson, 
ami  other  celebrated  geometers.  In  1842,  he  took 
a  second  journey,  in  company  with  his  wife,  to 
visit  England  and  Scotland,  and  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  started 
for  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  was  removed  from 
Kunigsberg  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  of  small-pox, 
18th  February  1851.  Beside  tho  work  above  men- 
tioned, J.  wrote  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
chiefly  Series  and  Definite  Integrals,  and  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  tho  celebrated  Journal  fur 
rxtM  und  angewandtc  Mathrmatit  of  Crelle. 

JA'COBIN,  the  name  by  which  members  of  the 
Dominican  order  were  popularly  known  in  France, 


The  name  originated  from  the  fact,  that  their  mother- 
establishment  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St  Jatqvrs, 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  thence  extended  to  tho  entire 
order  throughout  France. 

JA'COBINS,  the  members  of  a  ]K>litical  club 
which  exercised  a  very  great  influence  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Club  Brdon,  and  was  formed  at  Versailles,  when 
the  States-general  assembled  there  in  178$).  It  then 
consisted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  States- 
general,  all  more  or  less  lil>eral  or  revolutionary, 
but  of  very  different  shades  of  opinion.  On  the 
removal  of  the  court  and  National  Assembly  to 
Paris,  this  club  began  to  acquire  inqtortance.  It 
now  met  in  a  hall  of  tho  former  Jacobin  convent  in 
Paris,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  which  was  first  given  to  it  by  its  enemies ; 
the  name  which  it  adopted  being  that  of  the  Socittii 
of  Frirntls  of  Uie  Constitution.  It  now  also  admitted 
members  who  were  not  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  held  regular  ami  public  sittings. 
It  exercised  a  great  influcuee  over  the  agitation,  of 
which  the  chief  scat  and  focus  was  in  the  capital, 
and  this  influence  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country  by  affiliated  societies.  Its  power  increased, 
until  it  becarno  greater  than  that  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  lormed  branch  societies  or  clubs 
throughout  France,  of  which  there  were  soon  not 
less  than  1200.  When  the  National  Assembly 
dissolved  itself  in  September  1791,  the  election  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  mainly  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Almost 
all  the  great  events  which  followed  in  rapid 
succession  were  determined  by  the  voice  of  the 
club,  whose  deliberations  were  regarded  with  mora 
interest  than  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  ]»wer  when  the 
National  Convention  met  in  September  1792.  Tho 
agitation  for  the  death  of  the  king,  the  storm 
which  destroyed  the  Girondists,  the  excitement  of 
the  lowest  classes  against  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle 
classes,  and  the  reign  of  terror  over  all  France,  were 
the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thertnidor  1794.  gave  also 
the  deathblow  to  the  Jacobin  Club  The  magic  of 
its  name  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  Jacobins  sought  in 
vain  to  contend  against  a  reaction  which  increased 
daily  both  in  the  Convention  and  among  the  people. 
A  law  of  October  10  forbade  the  affiliation  of  clubs, 
and  on  November  9,  1794,  tho  Jacobiu  Club  was 
finally  closed.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  soon  after 
demolished.— The  term  Jacobins  is  often  employed 
to  designate  persons  of  extreuiu  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. 

JA'COBITES,  in  Church  History,  is  the  common 
name  of  the  oriental  sect  of  Monophysites  (q.  v.), 
but  it  belongs  more  specially  to  the  Monophysites 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  Syrian  monk  called  Jacobus  Bara- 
da-us  (Bar-dai),  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
formed  the  Monophysite  recusants  of  his  country 
into  a  single  party.  The  J.  at  present  number 
about  40,000  famdies,  and  are  subject  to  two 
patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  sultan — one  resident 
at  Diarbekir,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
the  other  at  Saphran,  under  the  stylo  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem. 

JACOBITES  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of 
James),  the  name  given  to  tho  adherents  of  the 
male  hue  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many 
of  the  most  devoted  royalists  followed  James 
II.  into  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  J. 
remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a  greater  or 
less  show  of  submission  to  the  new  government, 
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whilst  they  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspiracies  were 
incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Their 
hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover  broke  out  in 
rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  in  consequence  of  which 
not  a  few  of  them  lost  their  lives  u|>on  the  scaffold, 
titles  were  attainted,  and  estates  confiscated.  After 
1745,  their  cause  became  so  obviously  ho|>eless,  that 
their  activity  in  a  great  mcasnre  ceased  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  till  it  ceased  altogether,  and  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  family 
acquiesced  in  the  order  of  thiols  established  by 
the  Revolution.  In  Scotland,  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  Jacobite  party  were  expressed  in  many 
spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
national  literature.  See  the  Cutltxlen  J'a/ws  (Lond 
1815):  Hogg's  JacMtr  Jtrlir*  < 2  vols.  Edin.  1819); 
and  ChainbcrsB  Jacobite  MenH'ir*  {K<lin.  1824). — 
The  J.  of  England  were  also  called  Torie*.  They 
were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed  to  all  dissent, 
if  they  were  not  memUrs  of  the  Church,  of  Koine, 
and  held  very  strongly  the  doctrine  A  non-resistanct, 
or  the  duty  of  alisolute  submission  to  the  king.  The 
J.  of  Scotland  were  also  generally  Episcojialians 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Macaulay,  however,  joints 
out  that  the  Highland  clans  which  cs]>ou»ed  the 
Jacobite  cause  did  so  on  other  grounds  than  the 
English  J.,  and  were  far  from  having  previously 
received  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  In  Ireland, 
the  Jacobite  cause  was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as 
opposed  to  the  Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against 
the  English  n>l»nUA,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  Against  the  Protestants.  These 
diversities  prevented  a  complete  union,  and  gnsitly 
weakened  the  Jacobites.  Further  information  will 
be  found  in  n  Wrtory  of  the  Ildxtlion  in  1745,  by 
R.  Chambers. 

JACOB'S  LADDER,  in  a  large  vessel  of  war,  is 
the  Bhort  roinvladder,  with  wooden  Bteps,  which 
atones  inward  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  main 
ana  fore  shrouds  to  the  upper  deck.  It  gives  easy 
access  to  the  shrouds,  and  thence  to  the  to)>s. 

JACOB'S  LADDER  [Polnnvnium  on ru/ttim),  a 
herbaceous  ]>eretitiial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
PiiUmoniactat,  a  nire  native  of  Britain,  but  more 
common  in  the  ceutre  and  south  of  Europe,  found 
also  in  the  temj»eratc  parts  of  Asia  and  of  North 
America.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  and  very 
common  plant  in  tiower-gnrdens  in  Britain.  It  has 
pinuate  leaves,  with  ovato- lanceolate  leaflets,  a 
smooth  stem  1—24  high,  an,l  a  terminal  raceme 
of  bright  blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers,  with  wheel- 
sliaped  5-1oIh.i1  corolla.  Great  medicinal  virtues 
Were  once  useril»ed  to  it,  but  the  only  quality  which 
it  seems  to  possess,  is  a  slight  astringency.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage  garden. 

JACOTOT,  Jean  Joskih,  the  inventor  of  the 
•Universal  Method'  of  education,  was  l>orn  at 
Dijon,  in  Fram  e,  in  1770.  He  served  for  some  time 
in  the  army,  but  in  1790  was  ap{«ointed  by  Napo- 
leon, hr.*t  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Normal 
School,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Minister  at  War, 
and  a  director  of  the  Polytechnic,  He  retired  to 
Belgium  in  1815,  where  he  was  apjiointed  lecturer 
on  French  literature  in  the  university  of  Loiivain, 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  military  Normal 
School.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  18.'18,  and  died 
there  30th  July  1840.  His  system,  propounded  in 
general  rules,  which,  however,  without  his  own 
explanation,  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible, 
appears  to  consist  in  directing  the  student's  exer- 
tions to  particular  mlijrcis,  encouraging  and  inciting 
him  in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  there  leaving  him ;  the  teacher 


|  is  on  no  account  to  become  an  expounder,  bnt 
after  setting  the  student  on  the  right  track,  is  to 
'  leave  him  to  explain  away  his  own  difficulties. 
I  J.b  method  very  much  resembled  that  of  Hamilton 
i  (sec  Hamiltoxiax  Systkm),  and,  like  it.  was  crude 
I  and  cue-sided.    The  valuable  elements  of  it  have 
|  been  incorporated  in  the  more  rational  and  catholic 
|  methods  of  recent  times.    The  wonderful  result* 
said  to  liave  been  produced  by  J.  are,  so  far  as 
real,  to  lie  attributed  to  the  exceptional  zeal  and 
energy  that  always  characterise  the  apostle  of  a 
new  svsteni,  as  much  as  to  the  system  itself. 

JACQL ARD  LOOM,  a  loom  titled  with  the 
Jacquard  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  {"attern- 
weaving.  This  ap]taratus  was  the  invention  of  M. 
Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
a  native  of  Lyon,  who,  being  necessitated  to  carry 
ou  the  weaving  business  of  his  father,  for  which  he 
had  a  distaste,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
still  further  stimulated  by  reading  an  account  in 
an  English  newspaper  of  the  offer  of  a  premium 
for  any  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for 
weaving  nets,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the 
existing  machinery  for  weaving.  By  his  invention, 
he  enabled  an  ordinary  workman,  with  comparative 
ease,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  jvitUrns  in  a 
style  which  hail  only  previously  been  accomplished 
with  almost  incredible  patience,  skill,  and  labour. 
Nevertheless,  the  reception  of  his  great  invention 
by  the  public  was  most  dispiriting,  for  although 
rewarded  with  a  small  pension  by  Napoleon,  tie 
silk -weavers  themselves  offered  such  violent  oppo- 
sition to  its  introduction,  that  on  one  occasion  ho 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  his  machine  was 
broken  up  by  the  body  of  men  who,  under  the 
title  of  the  Consed  des  Prud' homines,  were  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Lyonnese  traders, 
and  it  was  destroyed  in  the  public  square  of  Lyon. 
To  use  Jacquard' s  own  language  :  '  The  iron  was 
sold  for  iron,  the  wood  for  wood,  and  he  himself 
wai  delivered  over  to  universal  ignominy;'  never- 
theless,  on  that  same  spot  where  the  machine  was 
publicly  destroyed,  a  statue  now  stauds,  to  shew  the 
gratitude  of  n  more  enlightened  generation. 

Even  after  the  partial  adoption  of  bis  machine, 
which  was  patented,  Jacquard  had  numberless 
annoyances  to  contend  with  ;  the  workmen,  as  usual, 
opi>oscd  ignorant  prejudice  to  its  progress,  and  their 
masters,  little  better,  took  it  up  so  lukewarmly,  that 
it  failed  in  many  instances,  and  actions  w  ere  entered 
against  the  patentee  for  injury  done  to  material, 
Ac.  The  value  of  the  invention  was,  however,  too 
great  to  admit  of  its  being  long  suppressed,  and 
when  its  value  was  once  fairly  recogniswl,  it  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving,  espe- 
cially in  the  finer  kinds  of  figured  silk  fabrics. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  to  almost 
every  kind  of  loom,  its  office  being  merely  to  direct 
those  movements  of  the  warp  thread*  which  are 
required  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which  pre- 
viously were  effected  by  the  weaver's  fingers ;  its 
arrangements  generally  arc  very  complicated,  but 
its  principles  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
simplicity  and  certaiuty. 

In  ordinary  weaving,  the  alternate  threads  of  the 
warp,  or  longitudinal  arrangement,  are  raised  so  a* 
to  enable  the  weaver  to  throw  the  shuttle  contain, 
ing  the  weft  thread  transversely  across  from  his 
right  to  his  left  hand  between  the  warp  threads  so 
raised  and  those  left  at  rest  When  the  weft  is  so 
passed  through,  the  raised  warp  threads  are  lowered, 
and  the  other  set  raised,  the  shuttle  being  then 
passed  through  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  most 
simple  idea  of  plaiting  or  weaving.  If,  however,  a 
pattern  has  to  be  produced  either  in  plain  materials 
or  varied  colours,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of 
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and  depressing  the  whole  threads  of  the  warp,  in 
two  sets,  aa  above  described,  to  raise  only  such  as 
are  required  to  develop  the  various  parts  of  the 
figure,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  with  great 
exactness,  as  the  position  of  every  thread  tells  upon 
the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The  ap|taratus  of 
Jacquard  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these 
movements,  and  its  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : 

The  warp  threads  are  each  (as  in  the  common 
weaving  process)  passed  through  a  small  loop  in 
the  lifting  thread,  so  as  to  lx>  raised  by  means  of  the 
treadles,  which  act  directly  upon  the  lifting  bars ; 
lifting  threads  (tig.  1,  i,  t,  i,  t,  1)  arc  attached 


uiii 

E 
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to  certain  wires  in  the  Jaeqnard  apparatus,  which 
form  a  rigid  continuation  ending  in  a  hook,  which, 
when  nothing  interferes,  is  caught  and  raised  by 
each  upward  motion  of  the  lifting  bar;  thus,  A  is 
the  lifting  liar,  and  it  has  five  projections  (k,  k,  k,  k,  k), 
upon  which  the  hooks  of  the  wires  catch  when  in  a 
straight  position,  as  at  B,  B,  but  which  miss  them 
if  they  be  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  as  at 
C.  C,  C.  There  are  only  live  of  these  wires  given, 
to  prevent  confusion,  but  practically  there  must  be 
one  for  every  thread  of  the  warp— that  is,  one  for 
every  thread  in  the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven. 
Each  of  the  lifting  wires  passes  through  a  hori- 
zontal needle  placed  at  right  angles,  D,  I),  D,  D,  D, 
which  has  a  loop  formed  for  the  puipose,  thus,  at 
/  (fig.  2).     This  needle  passes  freely  through  an 


fig.  2. 

opening  in  the  frame  at  h,  and  is  so  looped  on  to 
another  rod,  g,  on  the  spring-box  F,  that  it  moves 
freely  without  fear  of  displacement,  and  if  pushed 
back  into  the  spring-box,  is  made  to  press  u|joii 
one  of  the  spiral  springs  E,  which  restore  it  to  its 
place  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  pressure.  In  the 
diagram  (fig.  1),  this  pressure  is  supposed  to  be 
exerted  ujkuj  three  of  the  lifting  wires,  C,  C,  C  ; 
consequently,  if  the  lifting  bar  A  is  simultaneously 
raised,  those  three  wires  are  missed,  whilst  the  other 
two,  B,  B,  being  in  position,  catch  the  projections 


i,  k  on  the  bar,  are  drawn  up  with  it,  and  thus 
raise  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Now,  the  regulation  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
horizontal  needles  is  effected  by  a  revolving  square 
roller,  which  has  each  of  its  four  Bides  perforated 
with  rows  of  holes,  which,  like  the  needles  and 
lifting  wires,  correspond  in  number  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp.  This  roller,  when  in  its  place,  receives 
into  one  row  of  jierforations  the  whole  row  of 
needles  where  they  project  through  the  frame  at  h, 
and  it  has  a  motion  given  by  the  machinery  which 
brings  each  row  on  its  four  surfaces  in  regular  order 
into  the  same  jtositiou,  anil  if  no  inqiediment  is 
offered,  all  the  needle*  are  undisturl>od,  and  the 
upright  wires  lift  the  entire  set  of  warp  threads  to 
which  they  are  attached.  But  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessary  variations  of  motion  required  by  the 
pattern,  a  set  of  cards  are  made  each  of  the  width 
of  the  square  roller ;  these  also  are  so  {lerforated 
that  when  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  rollur  their 
perforations  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  the 
roller  immediately  beneath  them  ;  but  the  cards  are 
perforated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pattern,  so 
that  intervals  occur  in  which  there  are  no  perfora* 
tions  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  roller  ;  hence, 
when  the  roller  L  (lig.  1)  is  brought  up  to  the  frame 
A,  some  of  the  needles  will  find  entrance  into  the 
holes  of  the  roller  through  the  corresponding  per- 
forations in  the  covering  card,  seen  in  section  M, 
tig.  1  ;  but  others  will  be  prevented  entering  by  the 
alusence  of  such  perforations,  and  the  card,  by  the 
resistance  it  offers,  will  force  the  needles  thus 
opposed  back  upon  the  springs  E,  E,  E,  removing 
thereby  the  hooks  ni  the  Ufting  wire*  from  the 
action  of  the  lifting  bar.  The  cards  are  looped 
together  at  the  corners,  and  move  as  an  cndlesa 
chaiu  on  the  rollers,  and  the  entire  set  of  perfora- 
tions on  the  whole  chaiu  of  cards  exactly  repre- 
sents the  pattern  to  be  produced ;  the  same  as  the 
notes  represent  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music.  Of 
course,  the,  simple  operations  here  described  require 
mechanical  arrangements  of  great  nicety  to  regulate 
them,  and  these  are  so  complicated  that  mere  verbal 
description  would  hardly  help  much  to  explain 
them  ;  indeed,  even  with  the  loom  and  its  apparatus, 
and  its  cumbrous  arrangement  of  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  earths  lieforo  ua,  the  unpractised 
eye  finds  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  its 
movements. 

A  very  wonderful  simplification  of  the  Jacquard 
apparatus  was  shewn  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bit ion  (186'2),  by  Eugenio  Vincenzi  of  Modena,  by 
which  a  saving  of  bulk  alone  is  effected  to  the 
extent  of  two- thirds,  and  the  toil  of  the  artisan 
is  lessened  greatly  by  the  corresponding  lightuess 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  he  has  to  move. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  new  invention  is 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  needle  action,  so  that 
there  is  no  shock  when  the  card  offers  resistance, 
hence  the  inventor  has  lieen  enabled  to  substitute 
paj>cr  for  thick  cardl>oard,  and  can  consequently 
perforate  a  dozen  with  the  same  ease  as  one,  hence 
the  pattern  may  Ik-  rejieatcd  without  extra  labour. 
This  beautiful  little  loom  will  certainly  displace  the 
ordinary  Jacquard,  if  it  is  not  itself  superseded  by 
the  wonderful  invention  of  the  electric  loom  by 
Signior  Bonelli,  for  a  description  of  which  see 
Wkavino. 

JACQUERIE  (sec  Jack),  the  namo  given  to  the 
insurgent  peasants  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  a,  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  insurrection  of 
the  J.  broke  out  in  the  year  1358,  when  the  French 
king  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  France  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  anarchy.  The 
immediate  occasion   of   it   was   the  enormities 
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perpetrated  by  Charles  the  Bail,  king  of  Navarre,  ] 
ana  his  adherents ;  but  it  was  really  caused  by  long- 
continued  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
Suddenly  rising  against  their  lords,  the  peasants 
laid  hundreds  of  castles  in  rains,  murdered  the 
nobles,  and  violated  their  wives  and  daughters, 
practising  every  enormity,  and  acting,  as  they 
said,  on  the  principle  of  doing  as  had  been  done 
to  them.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  but  extended  to  the  Kinks  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Oise.  For  some  weeks  this 
part  of  France  was  entirely  at  their  mercy;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced  the  quarrel- 
some nobles  to  make  common  cause  against  them, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  peasants  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  near  Meaux  by  Captal  de 
Buch  ami  Gaston  Phubus,  Count  of  Foix.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE  is  a  suit 
which  was  formerly  competent  in  the  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  now  is  competent  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court,  to  settle  a  question  of  disputed 
marriage.  If  a  party  boast  or  profess  that  he  or 
she  is  married  to  another,  the  latter  may  institute 
the  suit,  and  call  upon  the  former  to  produce  proof 
of  the  marriage.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  a  decree 
passes  which  enjoins  the  party  to  perpetual  silence 
on  the  subject.  This  remedy  is  now  scarcely 
ever  resorted  to,  for,  in  general,  since  Lord  Hard- 
wick's  Act  (1766),  there  is  sufficient  certainty  in 
the  forms  of  legal  marriage  in  England  to  prevent 
any  one  being  in  ignorance  whether  he  or  she 
is  really  married  or  not — a  reproach  which,  however, 
is  often  made  against  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  suit  of  a  declarator  of  putting  to  silence, 
which  is  equivalent  to  jactitation  of  marriage,  is 
often  resorted  to,  the  latest  and  most  notorious 
instance  of  its  use  being  that  in  the  Yelverton 
marriage  case. 

JADE,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  a 
number  of  minerals,  not  very  dissimilar— nephrite, 
axestone,  serpentine,  fee.  Nephrite  ami  axestone 
appear  to  l>e  the  minerals  of  which  JatU  ornaments 
are  generally  made.  But  Yc,  or  Chinese  J.,  of 
which  very  beautiful  vases  and  other  articles  are 
made  in  China,  is  supposed  to  be  Prebnitc  (q.  v.). 
J.  of  all  kinds  has  a  greenish  colour,  and  when 
polished,  has  a  rather  dull  and  greasy  aspect 

JAEN,  formerly  an  independent  Moorish  king* 
dotn,  is  now  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  a  i»ortion 
of  the  old  province  or  kingdom  of  Andalusia  (q.  v.). 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
Area,  5184  square  miles;  pop.  345,879.  Conquered 
by  the  Moors  on  their  entrance  into  Spain,  J.  main- 
tained its  independence  as  a  Moorish  state  till  1234. 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 

JAEN,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged 
castle-crowned  hill,  ou  the  Rio  de  Jaen,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Guadalquiver,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Granada.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  Moorish  walls, 
surmounted  by  numberless  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Though  situated  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  a  fertile 
neighbourhood,  the  town  is  poor.  Tho  principal  j 
buildings  are  two  cathedrals  and  several  hospitals.  I 
Outside  the  walls  are  charming  well-watered  fruit- 
gardeus.  Pop.  19,738.  In  former  times,  the  town 
was  called  Jaipjtnu-l-harir,  'Jaen  of  the  Silk,'  on 
account  of  its  silk  manufactures,  for  which  it  was, 
but  is  no  longer,  famous. 

JAFFA.  SeeJoPPA. 

JAFFNAPATA'M,  a 
•70 


seaport  in  Ceylon,  on  a 


peninsula  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  island,  with 
a  pop.  of  8000.  The  place  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Dutch 
descent 

JAGF/LLONS,  Trcx,  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
dynasty  which  reigned  in  Lithuania,  Poland.  Hun- 

fary,  and  Bohemia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
agellon,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  hereditary  grand 
dukes  of  Lithuania,  who  succeeded  to  his  patri- 
monial possession  in  1381,  and  was  (1386)  appointed 
successor  to  his  father-in-law,  Lewis  the  Great, 
king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  in  the  former  of 
these  kingdoms,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Wladislas  IV.  He  was 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom  he  tin  ally 
overthrew  by  the  help  of  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia. 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrest  Hun- 
gary from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  founded  tho 
university  of  Cracow  in  1400,  and  died  in  14.14 
at  Grodek.  His  son,  Wladislas  V.,  king  of  Poland 
(1434—1444),  was  also  elected  king  of  Hungary  on 
the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria  in  1439,  mainly 
through  the  assistance  of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.), 
vaivode  of  Transylvania.  After  a  war  of  two  years' 
duration  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  Wladislaa 
turned  his  sword  against  the  TurkB,  drove  thetn 
rejieatedly  from  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  returned  to  his  capital  of  Hilda  loaded  with 

rils.  In  1444,  Amurath  II.  sued  for  jieacc,  which 
warlike  Wladislas  granted,  swearing  a  solemn 
oath  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  ;  but  the  j*ope  having, 
in  defiance  of  all  truth  and  equity,  sent  Cardinal 
Julian  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  absolve 
Wladislas  from  perjury,  that  gallant  prince  sum- 
moned to  his  side  John  Hunyady,  and  being  jcined 
by  Scanderbeg,  at  the  head  of  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Epirotes,  invaded  Turkey,  but  was  totally  defeated 
and  slain  at  Varna  (November  10,  1444)  ;  Cardinal 
Julian  being  also  left  dead  on  the  field.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother  Caaimir 
IV.  (1444—1492),  whose  three  sons,  John  Albert 
(1492-1501),  Alexander  (1501  -1506),  and  Sigis- 
mund (1506—1548),  reigned  in  succession.  Sigis- 
mund August  (1548 — 1570),  the  son  of  this  last 
and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  monarch*, 
added  Livonia  to  his  kingdom,  and  passed  an  edict 
of  universal  toleration.  His  sisters,  Anne  and 
Catherine,  married  respectively  Stephen  Batbory 
of  Transylvania,  and  John  III.  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Jagellon  dvnasty  was  continued  on  the  Polish 
throne' till  1G08. 

Wladislas,  the  fourth  son  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland, 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1471,  on  the  death 
of  George  Podichrad,  aud  also  succeeded  Mathias 
Corvinus  in  Hungary  in  1490.  Wladislas  died  in 
1516,  anil  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  by  his 
♦on,  Lewis  II.,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Turks  at  Mohacs  (29th  August  1526).  and  "with 
whom  terminated  tho  Jagellons  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary. 
JA'GER.   See  Skua. 

J  A'GERNDORF.a  small  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
is  situated  ou  the  Opto,  14  miles  north-north-west 
of  Troppau,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hosiery,  and 
linen.    Pop.  6000. 

JAGCERNAUT,  or  JAGGERNAUT  PCRI,  or 
PUItl,  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Orissa  (So  54  long., 
and  19°  45'  Iat),  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  India.  It  owes  its  reputation  to 
a  temple  erected  there  in  honour  of  \  ishnu,  and 
containing  an  idol  of  this  Hindu  god,  called  Jnygrr- 
naut  (commouly  Jutjyrrnavt),  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  Jaganndllia,  L  e.,  lord  of  the  world. 
According  to  a  legend  related  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery, 
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a  king  desirous  of  founding  a  city  sent  a  learned 
Brahman  to  pitch  upon  a  proper  spot  The  Brah- 
man, after  a  long  search,  arrived  u]>on  the  banks 
of  the  Bea,  and  there  saw  a  crow  diving  into 
the  water,  and,  having  washed  its  hody,  waking 
obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  language 
of  the  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that  if  he 
remained  there  a  short  time,  he  would  comprehend 
the  wonders  of  this  land.  The  king,  apprised  of 
this  occurrence,  huilt  on  the  spot  where  the  crow 
had  appeared  a  large  city  and  a  place  of  worship. 
The  Rajah  one  night  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice 
saying:  'On  a  certain  day,  cast  thine  eyes  on  the 
seashore,  when  there  will  arise  out  of  the  water  a 
piece  of  wood  52  inches  long,  and  1 }  cubits  broad  ; 
this  is  the  true  form  of  the  deity ;  take  it  up,  and 
keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house  seven  days ;  and  in 
whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear,  place  it  in 
the  temple,  and  worship  it.'  It  hap|)ened  as  the 
Rajah  had  dreAtned,  and  the  image  called  by  him 
Jaganu&tha  became  the  object  of  worship  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles. 
According  to  another  legend,  the  image  arising  from 
the  water  was  an  avatura  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; 
it  was  fashioned  by  Vis'wakarman,  the  architect 
of  the  gods,  into  a  fourfold  idol,  which  represented 
the  supreme  deity,  and  the  temple  itself  was  erected 
over  it,  and  inaugurated  by  the  god  Brahma  and 
his  divine  court.  The  present  temple  was  finished 
in  1198  A.D.,  under  the  government  of  the  cele- 
brated Rajah  of  Orissa,  A  nam;  Bhim  Deo.  Whether 
the  worship  of  Jagueruaut  was  originally  one  in 
honour  of  Vishnu  or  not,  may  be  doubtful.  The 
notoriety  it  has  gained  is  due  especially  to  the 
fanaticism  which  induced,  and  still  induces,  thou- 
sands of  Hindu  believers  to  sacritice  their  lives, 
in  the  ho[ie  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by  throwing 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which 
carries  in  procession  the  idol  of  the  god.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  state  that  this  practice,  which  in  former 
time*  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  greatly  abating 
in  our  days. 

JA'GGERY,  the  name  given  in  the  Fast  Indies 
to  the  sugar  obtained  by  inspissation  from  the  sap 
[nrra  or  fW</y)  of  palms.  The  sap  of  many  species 
of  palm  yields  jaggery,  and  probably  that  of  almost 
all  species  might  lie  made  to  yield  it.   The  cocoa-nut 

f ields  much  of  the  jaggery  of  some  parts  of  the  East, 
t  is,  as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies,  [ 
a  coarse  kind  of  sugar;  chemically,  it  is  the  same 
with  cane  sugar.  The  sap,  which  by  impimi ttOH 
yields  jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fermentation,  palm- 
wine,  and  from  it  by  distillation  arrack  is  made. 

JAGUA  R  {Ftlin  onra),  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
cat  tribe,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  danger- 
ous of  the  American  Least*  of  prey.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  American  Tiger.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
tiger  in  size  ;  the  head'is  large,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  liral*  robust;  the  tail  is  long,  and  of  equal 
thickness  throughout  The  colour  varies  consider- 
ably, but  is  usually  a  rich  yellow,  with  large  black 
spots  and  rings,  small  black  spots  generally  appearing 
within  the  rings,  a  mark  by  which  the  skin  of  the 
J.  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
other  large  spotted  or  ringed  Fflida.  A  black  or 
very  dark-brown  variety  occurs,  but  the  character- 
istic markings  may  be  seen  in  certain  lights,  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  fur.  The  J.  is  strong 
enough  to  drag  away  a  horse,  and  swift  enough  to 
capture  horses  on  the  open  pampas.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  an  inhabitant  of  forests.  It  abounds  so 
much  in  some  districts,  that  settlements  have  been 
deserted  on  account  of  the  dMUUilttoO  of  do—flltUl 
It  climbs  trees,  however  smooth  the  stem, 
es  about  with  great  agility  among  the 


branches,  making  even  monkeys  its  prey.  Instance! 
of  its  attacking  man,  although  they  sometimes 
occur,  are  not  frequent,  but  it  is  bofd  enough  to 


Jaguar  {Fclis  onea). 

approach  enclosures,  and  even  to  enter  villages  in 
broad  daylight,  in  quest  of  prey.  The  J.  is  often 
taken  in  traps  ;  ami  it  is  sometimes  hunted  with 
dogs,  when  it  generally  at  last  takes  refuge  in  a 
tree,  and  is  there  shot.  The  skin*  of  jaguar*  are 
exported  from  South  America  in  gnat  numbers. 
The  J.  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  South 
America,  but  its  range  does  not  extend  north  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  called  Ocsck  {Onfa)  in 
parts  of  South  America. 


JAHN,  JOHAN!*,  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
orientalist  and  biblical  critie,  was  born  at  T.iss- 
witz,  in  Moravia.  .June  IS,  1750,  received  his  early 
education  atZnaim  andOlmlltz,  ami  in  177-  entered 
the  Prcroonstrateiisian  convent  of  Bruck,  where  he 
took  his  vows  in  1774,  and  was  appointed  Proleasor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Biblical  Criticism.  On 
the  suppression  of  this  convent,  in  1784.  J.  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorship  in  Olmtltz, 
and  finally  to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  als> 
undertook  the  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  So  f sr 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  of  (}«■- 
many,  J.  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  biblical 
criticism.  But  the  lmldness  of  some  of  his  opinions 
having  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, he  was  honourably  removed  from  his  chair  in 
the  university,  by  l^ing  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
St  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1803.  He  continued, 
however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  •with  great 
reputation  till  his  death  in  1816.  and  published  nany 
works  in  both  departments,  the  most  im|n>rtnnt  of 
which,  passing  over  his  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
elemeutary  Woks  of  the  Hebrew,  Syria*,  Cha  daic, 
and  Arabic  languages,  are  his  Introduction  to  tht  Old 
Trrtammt.  2  vols.  1792.  and  a^ain  in  4  vols.  1802- - 
181(3;  ttihlical  ArdtTolryy,  5  vols.  17°7  1805,  of 
l)oth  which  works  a  comjs'ndium  apjwared  in  1804, 
and  again  in  1814;  a  Manual  of  thnrral  lltr- 
menmtirn,  181*2 ;  an  AptK-ndix  of  Dissertations  to 
this  work,  2  vols.,  in  1813-1815;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  4  vols.  180fi.  Five  yea*  after 
his  death,  a  collection  of  |iosthumous  Rrmaina  was 
published  at  Tubingen,  1821,  the  genuiiu  ness  of 
which,  although  seemingly  without  reason,  lias  been 
called  in  question.  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Germany,  and  have  Wen  translated 
into  several  languages, 

JAIL  FEVER  (known  also  as  Putrid  or  Pesti- 
lential Fever)  is  now  considered  to  bo  merely  a 
severe  form  of  Typhus  Fever  (q.  v.),  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to 
improved  sanitary  regulations,  this  form  of  disease 
is  almost  unknown  ;  but  we  learn  from  Howard's 
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Account  of  the  State  of  Prisons,  that,  in  his  timo, 
tho  disease  was  very  frequent  in  the  prisons  of 
England.  Although  unknown  in  those  of  the  con- 
tinental countries  In  the  celebrated  Black  Assize 
(q.  v.),  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  disease  prevailed  amongst  the  prisoners, 
nnd  yet  it  broke  out  among  the  persons  present 
at  the  trial.  It  is  little  lucre  than  a  Century  ago 
(May  \~fH)\  that  the  lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  two 
judges,  most  of  the  jury,  and  a  large  numl>er  of 
spectators,  caught  this  disease  from  attending  the 
assizes  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  many  of  those  who 
were  infected  died. 

J  A  I  N  A  8.  is  the  name  of  a  heterodox  sect  of  the 
Hindus,  numerous  adherent*  of  which  are  found  in 
every  province  of  Uj>j>er  Hindustan,  in  the  cities 
along  the  Ganges,  and  in  Calcutta,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  westward  ;  the  provinces  of  Mi  war  and 
Marwar  being  apparently  the  cradle  of  the  sect 
They  are  also  numerous  in  Guzcrat,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out  the  peninsula.  They  form  a  large,  and,  from 
their  wealth  and  influence,  an  important  division 
of  the  population  of  India.  The  name  of  the  sect 
means  a  follower  of  Ji»a,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
denominations  of  their  deified  saints  ;  and  as  another 
name  of  these  saints  is  Arftat,  their  followers  are 
also  called  Arha'os. 

The  tenets  of  the  J.  or  Arhatas  are  in  several 
respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists  (see. 
Bi  uuiia),  but  thev  resemble  in  others  those  of  the 
Brahmanieal  Hindus.  With  the  Buddhists,  they 
share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  the  Veda,  and  in  the  worship  of  certain  saints, 
whom  they  consider  superior  to  the  other  lieings  of 
their  pantheon.  They  differ,  indeed,  from  them  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the 
original  notion  which  prevails  in  this  worship  is  the 
aime.  With  the  Brahinanical  Hindus,  on  the  other 
hind,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institution  of 
ciste.  in  performing  the  essential  ceremonies  called 
SiinnhJras  (q.  v.),  and  in  recognising  some  of  the 
subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu  ]tantheon,  at  least 
apparently,  as  they  do  not  pay  especial  homage  to 
thtiu,  and  as  they  disregard  completely  all  those 
Bn  hmanical  rites  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
aniiaal  life.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  though 
rejecting  in  general  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  they 
admit  it,  and  quote  the  Vedic  texts,  if  the  doctrines 
of  the  latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  temts. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  material 
or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories,  called 
TatUcas,  truths  or  principles,  of  which  we  need  notice 
only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Alots/ia,  or  liberation 
of  the  vital  spirit  from  tho  bonds  of  action — i.  e., 
final  emancipation.  In  reference  to  it,  the  J.  not 
only  affirm  that  there  is  such  a  state,  but  they 
define  the  Bize  of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place 
where  they  live,  their  tangible  qualities,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  existence,  the  distance  at  which  they 
arc  frota  one  another,  their  parts,  natures,  and 
numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  oidy  obtained  '  in 
the  Btata  of  manhood  (not  in  tliat  of  a  good  demon 
or  brute),  while  in  possession  of  five  senses,  while 
possessing :  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in  a 
condition  of  possibility,  while  jx.ssessing  a  mind, 
through  Uie  sacrament  of  the  highest  asceticism,  in 
that  path  of  rectitude,  in  which  there  is  no  retro- 
gression, through  the  possession  of  perfect  know- 
ledge and  >  ision,  and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.' 
Those  who  attain  to  final  liberation  do  not  return 
to  a  world  ly  state,  and  there  is  no  interruption 
to  their  b  Itss.  They  have  perfect  vision  and 
knowledge,  and  do  not  de]»end  on  works.  Sec  J. 
Stevenson.  Tint  Kalpa  Sdtra,  and  Xnva  Tallica. 

The  princ  iples  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are 
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common  to  all  classes  of  J.,  but  some  differences 

occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties,  as  they  are 
divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders,  Yat'u  and 
S'rAvakaa.  Both,  of  course,  must  place  implicit 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their  saint*  ;  but  the  Yati 
has  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence,  taciturnity,  and 
continence  ;  he  should  wear  a  thin  cloth  over 
his  mouth,  to  prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it, 
and  he  should  carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  place 
on  which  he  is  a\x>ut  to  sit,  to  remove  any 
living  creature  out  of  the  way  of  <langer ;  but,  in 
turn,  he  may  dispense  with  all  acts  of  worship; 
whilst  the  S'r&vaiui  has  to  add  to  the  observance 
of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  the  practical 
worship  of  the  sainte,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  his  more  j  ious  brethren.  The  secular  Jaina 
must,  like  the  ascetic,  practise  the  four  virtues 
— lil>erality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  }>enance ;  he 
must  govern  his  mind,  tongue,  and  acts  ;  abstain, 
at  certain  seasons,  from  salt,  flowers,  green  fruits, 
roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobacco :  drink  water  thrice 
strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest 
an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it ;  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  visit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the 
images  of  the  Jaina  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it 
three  times,  make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and 
make  some  offerings  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while 
pronouncing  some  such  formula  as  '  Salutation  to 
the  Saints,  to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages, 
to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  woriiL' 
The  reader  in  a  Jaina  temple  is  a  Yati,  but 
the  ministrant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman, 
since  the  J.  have  no  priests  of  their  own,  and  tho 
presence  of  such  Brahmanieal  ruinistranta  seems 
to  have  introduced  several  innovations  in  their 
worship.  In  Upper  India,  the  ritual  in  use  is 
often  intermixed  with  formulas  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  S'aiva  and  S  ttkta  Worship  (see 
Hindu  Sects  under  Ixwa),  and  images  of  S  iva  and 
his  consort  take  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
the  south  of  India,  they  appear,  as  mentioned  Wore, 
U>  observe  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sansksras  of 
the  Brahmanieal  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the  J. 
are  esjiecinlly  those  relating  to  events  in  the  life 
of  their  deified  saints  ;  but  they  oWrve  also  several 
common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the 
S'rlpanchanil,  and  others. 

The  J.  are  divided  into  two  principal  divisions, 
Digambaras  nnd  SirtlAtnburax.  The  former  word 
means  *  sky-clad,'  or  naked,  but  in  the  present  day, 
ascetics  of  this  division  wear  coloured  garments,  and 
confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of  their 
meals.  S'irttdnibara  means  'one  who  Meal's  white 
garments  ;'  but  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  divisions  are  far  from  U-ing  restricted  to 
that  of  dress  :  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list  of  700 
topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance.  Amongst  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned the  i>ractice  of  the  S'wetAinbaras  to  decorate 
the  images  of  their  saints  with  earrings,  necklaces, 
armlets,  and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  whereas  the 
Digambaras  leave  their  images  without  ornaments. 
Again,  the  S'wet&mbaras  assert  that  there  are  twelve 
heavens  nnd  sixty-four  Indras  ;  whereas  the  Hiqam- 
baras  maintain  that  there  arc  sixteen  heavens  and 
one  hundred  Tndras.  In  the  south  of  India,  the  J. 
are  divided  into  two  castes ;  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
they  are  all  of  one  caste.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  amongst  themselves  they  recognise  a  number 
of  families  between  which  no  intermarriage  can 
take  place,  and  that  they  resemble,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  ancient  Brahmanieal  Hindus,  who  estab- 
lished similar  restrictions  in  their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed,  it  is 
still  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  Brahmanieal 
sects,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  txtent, 
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but  without  any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
interest  which  inheres  in  the  coils  of  the  Yedic  time. 
The  hi"],  •  rank  amongst  their  numberless  hosts 
of  divine  tieings — divided  by  them  into  four  classes, 
with  various  subdivisions— they  assign  to  the  deified 
saints,  which  they  call  Jina,  or  Arhat,  or  TirUudara, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  generic  names.  The  J. 
enumerate  twenty-four  Tlrthakaras  of  their  past 
age,  twenty- four  of  the  present,  anil  twenty-four 
of  the  age  to  come ;  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they  distin- 
guish the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present  ago 
from  each  other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longevity. 
Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white,  two  blue,  two 
black  ;  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish 
brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities  are  regulated 
by  them  with  equal  precision,  and  according  to  a 
system  of  decrement,  from  Ri$hid>ha,  the  first  Jina, 
who  was  500  ]K>les  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000 
down  to  MahtMra,  tho  24th,  who  had 
to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no 
than  40  years  on  earth ;  the  age  of  his  prede- 
ParJ  utw&tha,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years.  The  preseut  worship  is  almost  restricted  to 
the  two  last  Tlrthakaras  ,  and  as  the  stature  and 
years  of  these  jiersonages  have  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility, H.  T.  Cnlcbrooke  inferred  that  they  alone 
are  to  Ik-  considered  as  historical  personages.  As, 
moreover,  amongst  the  disciples  of  Mahavira  there 
is  one,  Indrai.huti,  who  is  called  Oautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  the  same  distinguished  scholar  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  identity  l>etween  these  names 
could  Ik?  assumed,  it  would  lead  to  the  further  sur- 
mise that  both  these  sects  are  branches  of  the  same 
stock.  But  against  this  view,  which  would  assign 
to  the  Jaina  religion  an  antiquity  even  higher  than 
643  before  Christ— tho  date  which  is  commonly 
ascrilted  to  the  apotheosis  of  Gautama  Buddha- 
several  reasons  are  alleged  by  Professor  Wilson. 
As  to  the  real  date,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Jaina  faith,  ai  the  same  scholar  justly  observes,  it 
is  immersed  in  the  same  obscurity  which  invests  all 
remote  history  amongst  the  Hindus.  We  can  only 
infer  from  the  existing  Jaina  literature,  and  from 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  came  later  into 
existence  than  the  Buddhist  sect.— The  best  essays 
on  the  Uni  ts,  mythology,  observances,  and  liter- 
ature of  this  sect  are  those  by  Colebrooke  in  his 
Mitcrllunfou*  E**aya,  and  by  Wilson  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works  (London,  180*2). 

JAKUTSK  (  YnkoottkU  chief  town  of  the  terri- 
tory of  that  name  in  Eastern  Sil>eria  (sec  Siiikria). 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lena, 
lat  62°  1  N'..  long  110'  44'  E. ;  distance  from  St 
Petersburg,  5751  miles  ;  pop.  in  1858,  34G0  inha- 
bitants. Tlie  whole  industry  of  the  town  consists 
in  candle- works,  but  it  is,  uotwithstamling,  the 
principal  market  of  Eastern  Siberia  for  traffic 
with  the  native  hunting  tribes  of  the  Jakuts  and 
Buriats.  The  former,  mostly  nomadic  trills, 
possessing  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  bring 
butter  to  the  market,  which  is  despatched  on  horse- 
back to  the  ]K>rt  of  Okhotsk.  The  latter,  also  a 
nomadic  tribe,  bring  to  Jakutsk  great  quantities 
of  fur-skins,  of  sables,  foxes,  martens,  squirrels, 
bears,  hares,  &c.  The  most  animated  periods  of 
the  year  are  the  mouths  of  May  and  June  ;  in  tho 
former,  the  goods  are  despatched  to  tho  sea- 
ports ;  in  the  latter,  an  important  fair  takes  place 
annually,  during  which  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
sold,  chiefly  furs  and  mammoth  tusks,  amounts  to 
£50,000  in  value.  Manufactured  goods,  hard 
4c,  are  brought  from  Irkutsk  by  the 


the  passage,  about  2200  miles,  requires  a  whole 
month  of  navigation. 

J  A'LAP,  a  well-known  purgative  medicine,  is  the 
root  of  Exngonium  Purga,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulaeeat.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Jalapa  or 
Xalapa,  from  which  the  name  jalap  is  derived. 
It  is  a  perennial  twining  plant,  with  largo  flower* 
and  a  turuip-like  root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 


Jalap  (Exogonium  Purga): 
a,  the  root. 

hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  man's  fist  The  roots  when 
fresh  are  white  and  fleshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky 
juice.  They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying. 
— Jalap  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  other 
plants,  amongst  others  to  Mirabil'u  Jalapa,  known 
in  our  flower-gardens  as  Marvel  of  Peru.— The  root 
known  as  Male  Jalap  or  He  Jalap,  witli  which  the 
true  jalap  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated,  was 
recently  declared  by  Mr  Hartweg  to  be  Ijtomaa 
batatoidea.  Its  properties  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  true  jalap,  out  it  is  very  inferior. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
this  country  as  a  medicine  aln»ut  1600. 

The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  externally, 
and  of  a  deep  yellowish-gray  colour  internally ;  their 
odour  is  faint  and  disagreeable,  and  their  taste  is 
nauseous.  The  active  ingredient  is  the  resinous 
portion,  which  varies  from  about  10  to  nearly  20 
per  cent.,  and  which  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances,  Jalapine  (C41H,,01())  and  Jalapic  acid. 
Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from  common 
resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatUe  oils.  Jalap  is  a 
valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given  alone.  Its 

Imrgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
ittle  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by  bitartrate 
of  potash,  while  its  tendency  to  produce  griping 
is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ginger.  It 
is  extremely  useful  in  those  febrile  affections  of 
chiltlren  which  are  associated  with  constipation  ; 
and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  it  is  a  good  purgative 
to  select,  in  consequence  of  its  derivative  action.  In 
the  form  of  Compound  Jalap  Powder,  which  consists 
of  one  part  of  powdered  jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate 
of  potash,  and  a  little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  service 
in  some  kimla  of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its 
hydragogue  action. 
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JALAPA- JAMAICA. 


Tho  onlinary  dose  of  powdered  jalap  for  an  adult 
varies  from  tea  to  thirty  grains,  a  scruple  generally 
acting  smartly  and  safely  ;  for  children  under  a 
year  old  the  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  The 
dose  of  the  compound  powder  is  double  tliat  of  the 
ordinary  powder.    The  Tincture  of  Jalap,  in  the 


captured  the  island,  which  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  During  the 
150  years  of  Spanish  colonisation,  the  inhabitants, 
including  Africans  and  Europeans,  had  not  attained 
the  number  of  3000.  Within  about  the  same  |«riod 
of  English  ride  (from  1655  to  1801),  the  estimated 


dose  of  ouc  or  two  drachms,  is  a  useful  addition  to  census  shewed  340,000  —  30.000  whites,  10,000  five 
the  onlinary  black-draught  when  it  is  desired  to  1  people  of  colour,  ami  500,000  slaves.  In  1861,  the 
increase  its  activity.  |  total  population  amounted  to  378,4X1,  of  whom 

13.810  were  whites,  and  the  remainder  half-breeds 


JALA'PA,  a  city  in  the  Mexican  confederation, 
it  second  in  importance  among  the  towns  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  on  the  grand  route 
between  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  seapirt 
of  Vera  Crux,  and  is  alwut  60  miles  west-north- 
west from  the  latter.  Situated  at  an  elevation  of 
4335  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  temperate  region,  and 
it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  invalids  of  the  coast 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

JAMAI'CA,  alxmginally  Xaj/maea,  or  Land  of 
Wood  and  Water,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands, 


or  blacks.  But  in  J.,  as  in  the  British  colonies 
at  large,  the  distinction  between  the  two  race*  is 
now  merely  physical  Even  as  early  as  1S30,  free- 
holders of  colour  received  the  elective  franchise; 
and,  subsequently  to  1838,  they  became  themselves 
qualified  to  nit  in  the  local  legislature— a  quali- 
fication which,  by  1853,  had  placed  one  of  them  in 
the  council,  ana  fifteen  in  the  assembly.  On  the 
productiveness  and  trade,  however,  of  the  island, 
emancipation  has  undeniably  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  But,  even  previously  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  the  commercial  crops  bad  !>con  steadily 


and  by  far  the  most  important  of  those  belonging  decreasing.  To  take  by  itself  the  grand  staple 
to  Gn  at  Britain,  is  about  00  miles  to  tho  south  of  '  of  sugar,  the  last  3  years  of  the  slave  trade.  1.S05 
Culia.  and  stretches  in  K.  lat.  between  17  4(1*  and   —1807,  had  averaged  fully  144,»N)0  hogsheads  ;  the 


4  years  taiore  the  commencement  of  the  addition 
of  "slavery.  1831-1834.  under  01,000 ;  the  4  years  of 
gradual  abolition.  1S35  -  1838,  nearly  70,000 ;  and 
the  first  4  years  of  perfect  freedom.  1830-1842.  less 
than  42,000.  Acconling  to  the  rot  urns  of  1834  and 
I860,  the  principal  ex  ports— making  allowance  at 
the  same  time  for  a  growing  consumption  on  the 
sjmt— -were  as  follow  : 


SuKar  (c«ta.). 
Hum  wnllofi*-, 

Pin  rnii>  (lli*,'t 
(\>ff«:  (lb*  >, 


i.«87.i« 
J7,r*i,73l 


I860. 
S90.-T7 


18'  30',  and  in  W.  long,  between  76*  15'  and  78'  25'. 
Area.  6400  square  miles  (rather  more  than  that  of 
Yorkshire);  greatest  length,  150  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  50  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  a  heavily-timberod  ridge,  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rises  to  about  7000  feet.  From  tins 
range,  at  least  70  streams  descend  to  the  north 
and  south  shores,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  and 
declivity  of  their  courses  they  are  not  navigable, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Black  River,  which 
affords,  for  small  craft  a  passage  into  the  interior 
for  30  miles.  Excellent  harbours  are  everywhere 
to  l>e  found.  But  incomparably  the  best  of  these 
is  formed  by  a  deep  and  capacious  basin  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  island,  which  washes  tho 
most  spacious  and  fertile  of  the  plains  between  the 
hill-country  and  the  coast  Around  this  inlet,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  all  tho  con- 
siderable centres  of  population,  Port  Royal,  King- 
ston, and  Spanish  Town.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
so  genial,  that  cofTce-plantitious  are  found  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  climate  varies  considerably  —  the  torrid  belt 
of  the  coast  gradually  passing  into  the  temperate 
region  of  the  central  heights.  The  Litter  is  said 
to  lie  remarkably  favourable  to  longevity;  and, 
after  having  long  been  a  rotreat  for  the  residents 
themselves,  it  has  lately  begun  to  attract  invalids  In  1860,  the  imports  and  the  exports  were  valued 
from  the  United  States.  To  contrast  two  posi-  !  respectively  at  .£1.202,855  and  £1,225,677.  In  1860, 
tious— the  one  near  Kingston  Harbour,  and  the  |  1001  vessels,  of  127,035  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
other  at  the  intermediate  elevation  of  4000  feet  i  the  ports.  In  the  same  year,  the  revenue  amounted 
—their  annual  means  are  stated  to  be  resitee-  I  to  £262,239,  and  the  ex]»enditurc  to  £255,239 
tively  81°  F.  and  68'  F.    The  rainfall  appears  to  |     Politically,  J.  includes  the  Caymans  to  the  north- 


Axnong  the  other  productions  of  the  island  are 
ginger,  logwood,  mahogany,  cocoa-nuts,  arrowroot 
Ac  Indigo,  once  widely  cultivated,  is  now 
neglected.  But  while  the  exports  have  diminished, 
the  imports,  more  particularly  of  food,  have 
increased. 


Flour  barrclf1. 
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differ  widely  in  different  years,  ranging  from  altout 
60  to  upwards  of  120  inches— the  consecutive 
years  of  1835  and  1836  having  given  12212  and 
59i3.  Uurricaues  are  understood  to  be  both  less 
frequent  and  less  violent  thau  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  archipelago—  a  peculiarity  ascrilied,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  larger 
islands  of  Hayti  and  Cuba.  Earthquakes  have 
occasionally  occurred,  one  of  them,  in  1602,  having 
almost  overwhelmed  Port  Royal. 

J.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during  his  second 
voyage  in  1404,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509.  So  great  was  the  inhumanity 
of  the  conquerors,  that  50  years  after  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  island  the  native  imputation  is  said 
to  have  entirely  disappeared.  On  May  3.  1655,  a 
British  expedition,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
under  Admirals  Penn  and  Veuables,  assailed  and 
g;4 


west  while,  to  the  north-east,  the  Turk's  Ialands, 
the  most  southerly  portion,  iu  fact  of  the  Bahamas, 
form  a  separate  dependency.  The  constitution  is 
somewhat  jieculiar.  In  addition  to  the  royal 
governor  and  a  popular  assembly  of  47  memlten, 
there  is  a  council,  partly  legislative  and  partly 
executive,  of  12  nominees  of  the  crown.  Both  for 
constituents  and  representatives,  there  is  a  jiecu- 
niary  qualification,  of  which,  in  either  case,  one 
phase  is  the  payment  of  direct  taxes— £10  a  year 
qualifying  for  a  representative,  and  £3  for  a  con- 
stituent Ecclesiastically,  sects  and  denominations 
abound.  The  Church  of  England,  which  here 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  an 
establishment  than  is  usual  in  colonies,  has  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  embraces  British  Honduras  and  the 
Bahamas,  with  a  regular  staff  of  parochial  clergy ; 
and  besides  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  " 
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JAMAICA  BARK-JAMES  I. 


Mid  other  Protectant  bodies,  Roman  Catholics  are 
numerous,  ami  Jews  still  more  so. 

After  being  200  years  iu  the  possession  of  Britain, 
the  capabilities  of  J.  are  still  very  inadequately 
developed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  its  existing  agriculture,  it  jHjssesse.s 
almost  virgin  sources  of  wealth  and  plenty  in  its 
pastures  and  its  fisheries.  Instead  of  buying,  as  it 
does,  a  large  share  of  its  means  of  subsistence,  it 
might  either  sell  the  same  to  others,  or  maintain 
twice  or  thrice  its  present  jiopulation. 

JAMAICA  BARK.   Sec  Caribbee  Bark. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.    See  Pimento. 

JAMB,  in  Architecture,  the  side  of  the  apertured 
in  walls,  such  as  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  &c 

JAMBOS.   See  Ecgksia. 

JAMES  (Gr.  Janjbc*,  and  really  the  same  word 
as  Jacob)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  or  three  persons 
in  the  New  Testament  These  arc  James  the  son  of 
ZeVdee,  and  James  the  'brother'  or  'cousin  '  of  our 
I<ord,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  game  as 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  James  the  son  of  JCebe- 
dee,  surname"  1  the  Elder,  was  the  brother  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship 
was  a  tixherman.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he 
seems  to  have  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  apostles  to  suffer  martyrdom,  being  slain 
by  Herod  in  the  year  44  A.  n.  There  is  an  incredible 
legend  of  his  having  planted  the  gosjiel  in  Spain, 
and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  that  eouutry.— JAMEd 
the  'brother'  or  'cousin'  of  our  Lord,  surnamed 
the  Lt*s,  the  other  apostle  of  this  name,  apjx-ars 
to  have  resided,  like  James  the  EUl-r,  chiefly  in 
Jerusalem.  From  the  glimpses  of  him  which  are 
obtained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aj>ostIcs  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  it  is  clear  tiiat  he  presided  over 
the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Hcgesipptis  (who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c).  he  was  considered  a 
miracle  of  '  righteousness,'  even  by  the  uu!>elieving 
Jews,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Just.  The 
enmity  of  the  more  bigoted  Jews,  however,  pro- 
cured his  condemnation,  and  the  high-priest  A  nan  us 
gave  order  that  he  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
of  Jerusalem.  The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be 
precisely  fixed,  but  it  was  probably  about  02  or  63 
A.  p.  Ihk  Epistle  General  of  James  is  regarded 
by  most  theologians  as  a  composition  of  his.  The 
primitive  church,  however,  placed  it  sometimes 
among  the  uiitiJegomtua  (or  scriptures  of  doubtful 
genuineness),  and  sometimes  eveu  among  the  notha 
(or  spurious  scriptures).  In  the  4th  c,  its  authority 
increased;  aud  the  Council  of  Carthage  (397  A.n.) 
pronounced  it  '  canonical.'  This,  of  course,  did  not 
settle  the  question  of  it*  authenticity ;  aud  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  both  its  authenticity 
and  religions  teaching  were  attacked  by  Erasmus 
and  Cajetan  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  by 
Lucnr  (iu  the  Greek  Church),  and  by  Luther,  who 
called  it  'a  downright  strawy  epistle,'  the  work 
of  sumo  unknown  James,  who  misunderstood  the 
doctrines  of  the  A|*>stle  Paul.  Modern  divines, 
generally,  profess  to  see  no  discrepancy  between 
the  teaching  of  the  two  apostles,  aud  imagine  that 
they  are  looking  at  the  same  great  verity  from 
different  but  not  contradictory  stand  joints  (see 
Ji  stikicatjox).  The  style  is  clear,  polished,  ami 
poetical,  very  little  disfigured  with  Hebraisms,  and 
indicating  that  its  possessor  was  a  man  of  superior 
culture.  Comtwre  Alfords  Greet  Test.  vol.  4  (Loud. 
1859). 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (1406  1437),  was 
the  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  by  Annabella  Drum- 


mond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  StobhalL 
His  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  having 
Ven  murdered  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
J.  V-came  heir  to  the  throne.  Fearing  that  he  also 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Albany,  bin  father  resolved  to  send  him  to  France. 
Accordingly,  iu  1405,  he  set  sail  for  that  country, 
but  he  never  reached  it ;  the  vessel  in  which  he  waa 
embarked  having  Wen  taken  by  the  English.  J. 
himself  was  carried  to  London,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  1407,  he  was  removed  to  Nottingham 
Castle.  In  1417,  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  his 
exjiedition  to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III., 
in  1406,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  On  his  death,  in  1419,  his  son  Murdoch 
succeeded  to  the  regency.     In  1424,  J.'s  long 


J»aj 
his 


captivity  came  to  an  end :  on  giving  hostages  for 
nent  of  £40,000,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
kingdom.  Previous  to  leaving  Englaud,  he 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
fourth  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  To  the  excellent 
education  which  he  had  received  in  England,  J. 
was  indebted  for  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind.  His  poems,  Chri*t'*  Kirk 
on  the  Grct'n  (the  authorship  of  which,  however,  is 
disputed),  and  King  a  Qulutir,  shew  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  high  j>oetic  talent.  With  the  acts 
of  his  first  parliament,  in  1424,  the  regular  series  of 
Scotch  statutes  may  be  .said  to  Vgin.  Many  excel- 
lent laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  for  the  internal  economy  of  the  kingdom ; 
while  these  were  followed  up  by  an  executive  vigour 
which  Scotland  had  never  known  before.  No  sooner 
did  J.  feel  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  resolved  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Albany 
family.  By  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1425, 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Regent  Murdoch,  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  were  found  guilty 
of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  imme- 
diately beheaded.  The  next  few  years  of  J.'s  reign 
are  among  the  most  really  |K?aceful  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  union  of  the  crowns;  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  king  King  directed  to  the 
repression  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  kingdom  ; 
es|iecially  of  the  Highlands,  where  scarcely  any 
law  except  that  of  tiio  strongest  had  hitherto  been 
known.  In  1436,  J.'s  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterward* 
Louis  XI.  Amongst  those  whom  the  wisely  severe 
policy  of  the  king  had  offended  was  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Strathearn.  He  had 
r>eeu  imprisoned  in  142.">,  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
Albany  family.  Owing  to  this  cause,  or  to  some 
real  or  imaginary  injury  done  to  his  family,  Graham 
was  so  irritated,  that  in  1435  he  actually  used 
treasonable  language  to  the  king  himself  when  pre- 
siding in  parliament.  For  this  he  was  banished, 
and  his  possessions  declared  forfeited.  He  retired 
to  the  Highlands,  to  brood  over  a  plan  of  revenge, 
which  circumstances  soon  put  it  into  his  i»ower  to 
execute.  Iu  1437,  the  court  held  the  Christmas 
festival  at  Perth.  The  king  was  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  when  the  sound  of  men  in  armour 
was  heard  outside  the  gates.  It  was  Graham, 
accompanied  by  .'100  armed  men.  The  locks  of 
the  ehainl>er-door  having  been  purposely  spoiled, 
Catherine  Douglas,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  her 
name,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple,  to  make  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bar;  but  her  arm  was 
broken,  and  the  ruflians  entered  the  chamVr. 
The  king,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  an  a|ierture 
under  the  floor,  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and 
cruelly  murdered,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
Graham  and  the  other  ringleaders  were  afterwanls 
seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  J.  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  family.  Both 
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JAMES  H. — JAMES  IV. 


his  intellectual  and  practical  ability  were  of  a  very 
high  order. 

JAMES  IL,  king  of  Scotland  (14.77—1460),  m 
the  turn  of  James  I.  and  Queen  Joanna,  and  was 
horn  in  14.30.  He  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  when 
only  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Nir  William 
Crichton.  the  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
ston, contrived  to  keep  |K<sseiision  of  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  and  consequently  to  wield  the  royal 
authority  until  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen 
to  so  great  a  height  ai  almost  to  overshadow  that 
of  the  cmwn.  In  the  hone  of  curbing  it,  Crichtnn 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young  e-arl, 
and  hU  brother  to  W  pat  to  death.  The  jwhey 
of  the  act  proved  to  be  a*  l»ad  as  its  spirit,  for 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heire*s  of  the  murdered 
youth  with  her  cousin,  the  family  was  restored 
to  more  than  its  former  power.  The  young  king, 
tired  of  the  mle  of  C  rich  ton,  put  himself  under 
the  control  of  Douglas.  A  parliament  was  held,  by 
which  Crichton  and  Livingston  were  declared  reliels, 
and  their  estates  forfeited.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
carl,  the  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy,  and 
became  one  scene  of  violence  and  disorder.  Douglas, 
however,  maintained  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
House;  in  1448,  the  English  having  invaded 
Scotland,  he  gave  them  battle  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Sark,  in  Annandale,  and  defeated 
them  with  very  considerable  slaughter.  In  1449, 
J.  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gelderlaiid.  Tlie  character  of  the  king  apjiears  to 
have  been  much  strengthened  after  his  marriage. 
Like  in<«t  of  the  Stuarts,  he  possessed  great  animal 
Courage ;  he  seems  also  to  have  possessed  much  of 
his  father's  clearness  of  {terception  in  framing  laws, 
and  of  his  energy  in  enforcing  their  observation. 
Chafing  under  the  sway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to 
assert  his  indejiendcnec.  Crichton,  who  haul  pre- 
viously contrived  to  make  terms  for  himself,  was 
constitute!  the  royal  adviser.  Douglas,  driven 
from  power,  formed  an  alliance  with  "the  Earl  of 
Crawford  By  the  union  of  these  two  j>owerful 
nobles,  it  seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scot- 
land hail  virtually  become  extinct.  J.  had  recourse 
to  treachery:  he  invited  Douglas  to  visit  him  at 
Stirling  Castle,  where,  picking  a  quarrel  with  him, 
he  murdered  the  earl  with  his  own  hand.  But  the 
power  of  the  Douglas  family  was  not  yet  broken. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  House  of  York,  then 
dominant  in  England,  and  by  the  martial  influence 
of  his  name,  the  heir  of  the  murdered  earl  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40.000  men.  Hut  J.,  listening 
to  the  wise  advice  of  his  councillor  Kennedy,  soon 
succeeded  in  quelling  this  insurrection.  Douglas 
was  ci»m|ivlled  to  flee ;  and  his  lauds  were  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In  1400,  from  causes  not 
clearly  known,  J.  infringed  an  existing  truce  with 
England,  by  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  While 
he  was  standing  beside  one  of  the  rudely  made 
cannons  of  that  time,  the  gun  buret,  and  a  fragment 
striking  him,  produced  almost  immediate  death. 
He  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of 
his  reign. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland  (1460— 1488),  was 
the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Ccldcrlaud,  and 
was  born  in  1453.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  government  appears  to  have  lieen  conducted 
by  his  mother,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Bishop 
Kennedy.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1405. 
the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Boyd 
and  his  family.  In  1467,  so  great  influence  had 
they  acquired,  that  J.  gave  bis 
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to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert, 
;  Thomas  l>eing  at  the  same  time  c 
of  Arran.    On  the  king's  marriage,  however,  in 
1469,  with  Margaret  of  Denmark,  power  changed 
hands :  Lord  Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  even 
!  Arran  was  driven  into  exde ;  in  wturh  condition  be 
died    In  1474,  his  widow  married  Lord  Hamilton ; 
of  which  marriage  were  l>orn  James,  created  Earl 
of  Arran   in    1503,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox.    J.  was  all  his  life 
the  influence  of  favourites.  Conspicuous 
these  was  a  man  named  Cochran,  originally  a  l 
Through  his  means,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother 
of  J.,  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  kingdom,  having 
licen  charged  with  witchcraft ;  while  the  Earl  erf 
Mar,  also  a  brother  of  the  king's,  was  actually 
put  to  death  on  the  same  absurd  accusation.  The 
rule  of  Cochran  and  other  low-lwrn  favourite* 
l<ecame  intolerable  to  the  haughty  Scotch  nobility. 
Disputes  having  arisen  with  England,  and  an  Eng- 
lish force  having  advanced  on  Berwick,  J.  put  him- 
self at  the  heauof  an  army  to  oppose  the  invaders. 
Angus,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and  others  resolved  to 
profit  by  this  opj*>rtunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
o!  (noxious   favourite.      They   met  in  council  to 
delilierate  upon  their  plans.    It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Angus  acquired  his  well-known  sobriquet 
of  '  Bell  the  Cat*  The  result  was,  that  Cochran  and 
five  other  of  the  leaditig  favourites  were  seized  and 
summarily  hanged.  The  king  himself  was  imprisoned 
within  the  castlo  of  Edinburgh.     The  t>anisbed 
Duke  of  Allwuy  had  joined  the  English  army.  On 
a  treaty  Wing  made,  he  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restored  to  his  brother's  favour.    He  did 
not  long  hold  it,  however.     In  1487.  Margaret  of 
Denmark  died.    J.'s  love  of  pursuits  which,  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  were  intellectual,  1  rough t 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  a  warlike  and  illiterate 
nobility— a  contempt  on  which  the  weakness  of  his 
moral  character  imposed  no  check.    A  conspiracy, 
whose  origin  is  olwcure,  ended  in  a  reliellion,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 
Many  of  the  peers,  however,  remained  loyal,  so 
tliat  J.  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force.     But,  mainly  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  kiug,  the  royal  army  was  defeated 
at  Sanehie,  ISth  June  14S8.    J.  c*eaj>ed  from  the 
field  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  discovered  by  one 
of  the  rebels,  and  murderetl    He  died  at  the  age 
of  36. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland  (1488— 1513>.  was 
the  son  of  James  III.  and  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
and  was  born  March  17,  1472.  A  movement, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  having  for  its 
ol.ject  the  subversion  of  the  new  government. 
waB  soon  quelled ;  and  the  rule  of  the  young  king 
ave  promise  of  living  l*>th  vigorous  and  {*>pnlar. 
"lie  avarice  of  the  preceding  reign  was  followed  by 
a  profusion  which  conciliated  the  nobles  ;  while  the 
king's  jwrsonal  l«eauty  and  ojien  manner  won  the 
hearts  of  the  jteople.  The  naval  exploits  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  in  the  In'ginning  of  th:s 
reign,  are  worthy  of  note.  With  a  greatly  inferior 
force,  he  twice  defeated  the  English;  on  one  occa- 
sion, capturing  as  many  as  five  of  their  ships  of 
war.  Instead  of  avenging  this  defeat  by  force  of 
arms,  Henry  VII,,  then  reigning  in  England,  wisely 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  win  Scotland  by  concilia- 
tion and  policy.  He  promised  a  marriage  between 
J.  and  his  daughter  Margaret ;  but  his  wise  schemes 
were  for  a  long  time  frustrated  by  the  gold  and 
intrigue  of  the  king  of  France.  But  at  length  the 
prudence  of  Henry  prevailed,  and  in  1503,  J.  mamrd 
Margaret  of  England.  By  a  treaty  then  entered  into 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  first  jteace  since 
1332  was  established  between  the  two 
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The  king  of  England  saw  what  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  able  to  see— that  he  could  easily 
gain  by  policy  what  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  seize  by  force.  Had  he  lived  longer,  a  lasting 
amity  might  have  In-en  established  between  the 
two  countries  ;  but  his  son  and  successor  was  even 
hotter  and  more  headstrong  than  J.  himself.  The 
English  treaty  was  followed  by  a  jieriod  of  almost 
unexampled  m>aoe  and  prosperity ;  but  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  1509,  all  this  fair  prospect  was 
destroyed.  It  waa  not,  however,  until  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  two  years  on  the  throne  that  a  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  kings.  J.  had  demanded 
reparation  for  an  alleged  outrage  on  the  Scottish 
flag ;  Henry  had  returned  a  contemptuous  answer. 
He  had  further  irritated  the  Scotch  king  by  coun- 
tenancing certain  English  border  chieftains  who  had 
l»een  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Ker ; 
he  had  also  declined  to  deliver  a  legacy  of  jewels 
bequeathed  to  Queen  Margaret  by  her  father.  Long 
and  angry  negotiations  followed,  which  ended  in 
James's  rash  and  fatal  invasion  of  England  in  the 
summer  of  1513.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Floddcn 
(q.  v.)  was  fought  on  the  9th  September  of  that  year. 
The  Imdy  of  James  was  found  on  the  Held  after 
the  battle.  He  died  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  reign. 

JAMES  V.,  king  of  Scotland  (1513-1542),  was 
the  son  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  of  England. 
He  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  10th  April  1512. 
The  jieriod  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the 
gloomiest  in  Scottish  history.  Such  waa  the  law- 
less state  of  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  from  one  place  to  another  except  in  armed 
companies.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  chosen  regent 
by  the  ]iarliament,  but  his  government  was  almost 
powerless,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  queen- 
mother.  Ultimately,  Angus  prevailed,  and  the 
duke  retired  to  France.  For  a  while,  the  Angus 
branch  of  the  Douglas  family  rtded  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  When  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  the  king,  resolved  no  longer 
to  brook  the  authority  of  the  earl,  escaped  from  nis 
enstody.  Angus  and  his  family  were  banished,  and 
their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In  1536,  J.  visited 
the  court  of  France;  and  on  the  1st  January  1537, 
he  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis 
L  This  amiable  queen  lived  for  but  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  J.  was  again  married.  His 
second  wife  was  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VIII.  having  declared  his 
independence  of  the  |*>pe,  became  desirous  that  his 
nephew  should  follow  his  example  ;  but  J.  remained 
true  to  his  ancestral  faith.  The  king  had  two  sons 
by  Mary  of  Guise,  but  they  both  died  in  infancy, 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other— an  event  which 
seems  to  have  greatly  affected  the  mind  of  James. 
With  the  view  of  gaining  his  nephew  over  to  his 
ecclesiastical  views,  Henry  proposed  that  they 
should  have  an  interview  at  York.  He  actually 
went  to  that  city,  and  remained  in  it  for  six  days, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  J.,  who  never  came.  This 
pieoi  of  real  or  fancied  neglect  greatly  enraged 
Henry.  In  1542,  the  English  having  made  an  incur- 
sion across  the  border,  were  attacked  and  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Home. 
To  avenge  this  defeat,  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  into  Scotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

Negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  J.  raised  an 
army  of  30,000  men  to  oppose  Norfolk.  The  spread 
of  the  Reformation  had  now  begun  to  divide  the 
kingdom  ;  the  nobles  being  mostly  on  the  reformed 
side,  while  the  king  aided  with  the  clergy.  When 
the  Scottish  army  had  reached  Fala,  news  arrived  of 


I  Norfolk's  retreat    The  nobles,  actuated  either  by 
,  disloyalty,  or  by  thoughts  of  Flodden,  declined  to 
j  follow  the  king  in  an  invasion  of  England,  upon 
j  which  he  was  bent    While  this  controversy  was 
}  pending  between  J.  and  the  nobles,  a  rej>ort  arose 
|  that  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  royal  favourite,  had  been 
>  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  army  became 
|  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder.    While  in  this  dis- 
organised state,  it  was  attacked  by  Dacre  and  Mus- 
grave,  two  English  leaders,  at  the  head  of  300  men. 
The  Scotch  were  utterly  routed.    This  dishonour  to 
his  arms  seems  quite  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
James.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where 
lie  died,  December  13,  1542,  seven  days  after  tho 
birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  Mary,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

JAMES  I.  of  Enolaxd  and  VI.  of  Scotland 
(1567  [England  1603J  - 1625),  only  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  was  born 
within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  19th  June  1566. 
On  his  mother's  forced  resignation  of  tho  crown, 
J.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  29th  July  1567. 
The  direction  of  his  childhood  devolved  principally 
on  the  Earl  of  Mar.  His  classical  education  he 
received  from  the  famous  George  Buchanan.  In 
1578,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  was  driven 
from  power,  and  J.  nominally  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs.  But  the  new  government  was  unpopular, 
and  Morton  soon  succeeded  in  re-establishing  him- 
self. His  fall  was,  however,  ultimately  effected  by 
the  united  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  anil  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran.  Morton  was  condemned  and 
executed  on  the  charge  of  having  been  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  Darnley.  After  his  death,  Lennox 
and  Arran  ruled  for  some  time  without  control. 
On  the  12th  of  August  1582,  however,  a  party  of  the 
nobles  seized  the  king  at  Ruthven  Castle ;  and  by 
authority  thus  acquired,  they  imprisoned  Arran,  and 
banished  Lennox.  In  1583.  a  counterplot  restored 
J.  to  freedom  ;  he  immediately  restored  Arran  to 
power.  The  confederate  lords  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  England.  In  1585,  through  the  connivance 
of  Queen  Elizaljcth,  they  returned,  and  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  obliged  J.  to  capitulate  in 
Stirling  Castle,  Arran  was  again  banished.  In 
15S6,  Queen  Mary,  then  a  prisoner  in  England,  was 
condemned  by  the  English  court  to  be  executed. 
Though  J.  remonstrated  strongly,  he  neverthe- 
less, after  his  mother's  execution,  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  England.  In 
the  winter  of  1589,  J.  went  to  Denmark,  where  he 
married  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.,  king  of  that  country.  From  1591  to  1594, 
the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  various  treason- 
able attempts  by  the  Earls  of  BothweU,  Huntly, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  lords.  It  was  not 
till  J.  had  marched  against  Huntly  in  ]ierson 
that  these  disturl>auces  were  suppressed.  Long 
ecclesiastical  disputes  followed  between  king  and 
clergy.  In  1600,  occurred  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
(q.  v.).  By  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  J. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  soon 
became  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects.  The 
anger  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  severities  used 
towards  them  was  the  cause  of  the  famous  Gun- 
powder Plot  (q.  v.).  The  treason  was  discovered 
ou  the  5th  of  November  1605.  Nor  did  time 
increase  the  popularity  of  J.  with  any  class  of  his 
subjects.  Weak  and  good-natured,  he  impoverished 
his  exchequer  to  enrich  parasites  ;  he  degraded  the 

Srcrogative  of  the  crown  by  the  sale  of  titles  of 
ignity ;  the  title  of  baronet,  which  he  originated, 
could  lw  bought  for  £1000,  a  barony  for  £5000,  and 
an  earldom  for  £20,000.  A  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Carr  became  the  royal  favourite  about  the  year 
1607  ;  honours  and  emoluments  were  showered 
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upon  him,  and  in  1613  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Somerset  In  his  turn,  Somerset  gave  place  to 
Buckingham.  Under  these  minions,  the  name  and 
power  of  England,  so  formidable  under  Elizabeth, 
sunk  to  insignificance.  In  1017,  J.  revisited  Scot- 
land ;  a  vimt  which  his  angry  disputes  with  the 
clergy  did  not  give  him  much  leisure  to  enjoy.  In 
1619,  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation.  J.  had  set  his 
heart  upon  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Charles  (now  Prince  of  Wales)  and  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess. For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  hiB  design 
would  succeed  ;  and  in  1623,  Charles  actually  went 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  along  with  Buckingham,  to 
prosecute  his  suit.  Buckingham,  however,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Spanish 
court,  the  negotiation  ultimately  failed  through  his 
pique.  A  war  with  Spain  was  the  result.  J.  died 
on  27th  March  1625.  He  was  aptly  termed  by 
Sully  '  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.'  4  He  was 
indeed,"  says  Macatday,  'made  up  of  two  men— a 
witty,  well-read  scholar,  who  wrote,  disputed,  and 
harangued,  and  a  nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who 
acted.  His  reign  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
English  constitutional  history,  as  it  was  during  it 
that  parliament  may  be  said  to  have  taken  it*  first 
decided  stand  in  its  long  contest  with  the  crown. 
The  parliament  of  1621  is  especially  memorable  on 
this  account. 

JAMES  II.  OF  England  AND  VII.  ov  Scotland 
(1685-1088),  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  born  15th  October  1633.  In  1043,  ho  was 
created  Duke  of  York.  In  1048,  during  the  civil 
war,  he  made  his  escape  to  France.  For  some  time 
he  served  in  the  French  army  under  Turenne ;  but 
on  peace  being  made  with  Cromwell,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  both  the  army  and  territory  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  then  entered  into  the  military  service  of 
Spain.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Lord  Hi'ih 
Admiral  of  England,  twice  commanding  the  Eng. 
lish  fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  the  Dutch.  In 
1600,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York  in  1671, 
J.  avowed  his  conversion  to  popery.  On  the  passing 
of  the  Test  Act  in  1073,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
office.  On  the  21st  NovcmW  1673,  ho  married 
Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modcna. 
During  the  great  irritation  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  arose  in  England  on  the  publication 
of  Titus  Oates's  supposed  discoveries,  the  Duke  of 
York  resided  for  a  short  while  on  the  continent. 
The  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was 
twico  read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only 
prevented  from  passing  by  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, 26th  May  1679.  In  1680,  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  tho  House  of  Lords.  On  his  return  from 
abroad,  and  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before 
parliament,  the  duke  was  sent  down  to  govern  Scot- 
land On  tho  death  of  Charles  II.,  6th  February 
1685,  J.  succeeded  to  the  crown  without  opposition. 
He  had  scarcely  been  many  hours  a  king  when 
he  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  continuing  the  levy  of  customs,  settled  on 
tho  late  king  for  life  only,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  At  war  with  his  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  J.  was  forced  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  Louis  XIV.  In  Passion  Week  1685,  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  openly  celebrated 
at  Westminster  with  full  splendour.  In  the  samo 
year,  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  in  England,  and  that  of  tho  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities. 
On  the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  320  person*  were  hanged.   On  the  meeting 


of  parliament  on  the  9th  November  of  this  year, 
J.  requested  extra  supplies  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  which  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  lus.  lit 
noticed  in  his  speech,  tliat  in  some  recent  api»oint 
meuts  he  had  thought  tit  to  dispense  with  the 
Test  Act,  After  a  stormy  debate  government  was 
finally  beaten  on  the  question  of  supply.  To  aid 
his  endeavours  in  favour  of  tho  Roman  Catholics, 
J.  resolved  to  try  to  conciliate  the  Puritan*,  much 
as  he  hated  them.  On  the  4th  of  April  1687,  appeared 
the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting  dissenters 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  nation 
tahcld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
ai^ainst  tho  old  Cavaliers  of  England.  The  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  Puritans  was,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  in  March  1687.  it  ljeg;m  to  l>e  evident  that 
tho  war  between  king  and  church  must  soon  reach 
a  climax.  At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a 
royal  letter  came  down  recommending  Anthony 
Farmer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacaut  place. 
For  Fanner  was  afterwards  autwtituted  Parker, 
Bishop  of  OxforiL  He  was  known  to  he  a  Roman 
Catholic,  though  not  avowed  ;  besides  which,  he 
laboured  under  other  legal  disqualification*.  The 
Fellows  of  the  college  declined  to  elect  him.  A 
special  ecclesiastical  commission  wx*  then  sent  to 
Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of  cavalry  with 
drawn  swords.  Parker  was  installed,  the  Fellows 
expelled,  and  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  holding 
any  church  preferment.  On  the  27th  April  16SS, 
J.  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
this  he  ordered  to  lie  ruad  in  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom.  The  order  was  generally  disolxycd  by 
the  clergy,  and  seven  of  the  bishops  having  ventured 
on  a  written  remonstrance,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious  lilxd.  On  the  10th 
June  of  the  same  year,  J.'a  luckless  son.  known 
in  history  as  The  Prttm'Ur,  was  born.  The  history 
of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bi«hops  on 
the  29th  June  16S8,  forms  one  of  the  most  glowing 
passages  in  the  splendid  narrative  of  Macaulay. 
On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  au  invitation  was 
despatched  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by 
seven  of  the  leading  English  politicians,  to  come 
over  to  England  and  occupy  the  throne.  On  the  5th 
of  November,  William  landed  at  Torbay  with  14.000 
men.  J.  found  himself  deserted  by  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  array ;  even  his  own  cluldreu  turned 
against  him.  He  retired  to  France,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV*.,  who  settled  a 
iv ven ue  upon  him.  Early  in  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  niade  a  hopeless  attempt  to  regain 
his  throne  by  invading  Ireland  with  a  small  army, 
with  which  he  hail  been  furnished  by  the  king  of 
France;  ho  was  totally  defeated  at  the  l»attle 
(of  the  Boyne,  1st  July  1690.  He  returned  to 
I  France,  continuing  to  reside  at  St  Germain's  till 
his  death,  6th  September  1701.  There  is  handy 
a  sovereign  mentioned  iu  history  of  whom  one  can 
lind  less  good  to  say  than  of  James  1L 

JAMES,  George  Pavnk  Rajnsford,  a  fecund 
and  popular  novelist,  was  born  in  London  in  ISO  I, 
and  commenced  the  career  of  authorship  at  au 
early  age.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of  17.  he 
wrote  seven  eastern  tales,  entitled  The  String  oj 
PtarU  ;  but  the  first  work  that  bore  tho  author's 
namo  was  Jiichflieu,  which  appeared  iu  1825.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  which  happened  9th 
June  1860,  in  Venice,  where  he  held  (since  1S5S) 
the  office  of  British  consul,  his  publications 
we  might  almost  say,  incessant.  The  princi|ial 
—Darnley,  Dt  L'Ormf,  Philii>  Augustus,  J/eniy 
MasUrton,  and  Mary  q/ Burgundy.  He  also  composed 
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mmu  j>oetry,  and  several  historical  works  of  a 
biographical  kind,  such  as  Charlemagne,  The 
Black  Prince,  and  Itirhard  Ctnir  de  Lion.  J.'s 
writings  arc  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  spirit,  but 
his  notions  of  the  rotnautic,  whether  in  scenery  or 
character,  are  entirely  conventional,  and  arc  apt  to 
make  quick-witted  readers  sinile  at  the  juvenility 
of  the  author's  fauey. 

JAMES,  John  Asokll,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tionahst  minister,  was  l*orn  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire, June  6,  1785,  studied  for  a  short  time  at  a 
dissenting  college  at  Gosport,  and  was  placed  on 
the  '  preaching  list  at  seventeen.'  lie  was  highly 
popular,  and  when  only  twenty,  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  'church  meeting  in  Carr's  Lane,' 
BiriuiUL,'liaTii,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  1st 
OctoWr  1S59.  In  the  course  of  years,  Angell  James 
came  to  lie  considered  the  most  important  and 
influential  public  man  in  connection  with  his  own 
denomination,  and  on  account  of  his  4  evangelical ' 
views  of  religion,  he  was  also  much  esteemed 
both  by  the  Low-Church  party  in  the  English 
Establishment,  and  by  dissenters  generally  in 
Scotland  and  America.  He  published  a  multitude 
of  wrmons,  tracts,  addresses,  find  small  religions 
volumes  (the  best  known  being  the  Antion* 
InqHirt'i),  which  liad — and  some  of  them  still  have 
— a  vast  circulation.— See  Dale's  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Angell  James  (Lond.  1862). 

JAMES  RIVER,  an  im]M>rtant  river  of  North 
America,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cow^itiiure  streams,  rises  near  the  middle  of 
Virginia,  and  has  its  entire  course  in  thAt  state. 
It  flows  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  passing 
Lynehburgh  and  Kichmond;  and  widening  into  nn 
estuary  for  the  List  GO  mile*  of  its  course,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  450  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  to  Kichmond,  150  mile*  from  itt  mouth. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Appomattox  on  the 
right,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  left  bank, 
made  historical  by  the  battles  of  1 86-.  It  was  at 
Jatne.itown,  3-  miles  from  the  mouth  of  thin  river, 
that  the  first  English  settlement  in  America  was 
formed,  1607.  By  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal,  which  extends  westward  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  from  Richmond  to  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  navigation  of  the  James  is  carried 
into  the  centre  of  Virginia. 

JAMES  TOWN,  the  chief  place  and  only  sea- 
port of  St  Helena  (q.  v.). 

JA  MESTOWN,  a  village  in  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  58  miles  south-west  of  Buffalo, 
on  Chat-tuque  I^ike,  and  near  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a  lar^e  trade  and  considerable  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1860.8811. 

JAMES'S  BAY,  a  southerly  arm  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  extends  in  lat  from  51*  to  55"  N.,  and  in  long, 
from  7'.!"  to  823  30'  W.  It  is  so  beset  with  islam!*, 
that  its  navigation  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  same  inland  sea.  Near 
its  southern  extremity  is  situated  Moose  Factory, 
the  most  important  station,  next  to  York  Factory, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  coast. 

JAMES'S  PALACE,  St,  a  large  inelegant  brick 
structure,  fronting  towards  Pall  Mall,  succeeded 
Whitehall  as  the  London  residence  of  the  British 
sovereigns,  and  remained  as  such  from  William  III. 
to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  made  a  manor 
by  Henry  VIII.,  having  before  been  a  hospital 
dedicated  to  St  James ;  Henry  also  annexed  to 
it  a  park,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  to 
connect  St  James's  with  Whitehall,  the  then  royal 
residence.   Additions  and  improvements  gradually 


made,  totally  changed  the  original  palace,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  structure 
remains.  In  1837,  the  royal  household  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  St  James's  is 
now  used  only  for  levees  and  drawing-rooms. — The 
Court  of  St  James's  is  the  usual  designation  of  the 
British  Court. 

St  James' a  Park  lies  southward  from  the  palace, 
and  extends  over  87  acres.  Within  the  Lwt  thirty 
years,  it  has  liven  greatly  improved,  and  is  now 
richly  embellished  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  a  tine 
piece  of  water  in  the  centre,  which  is  stocked  with 
waterfowl.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Parade,  where 
the  body-guards  on  duty  are  mustered,  and  where 
the  regimental  bands  perform  in  tine  weather.  On 
the  whole,  this  park  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment* of  London,  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
the  Buckingham  and  St  James's  Palaces,  Stafford 
House,  Marlborough  House,  Ac. 

JAMES'S  POWDER  is  a  patent  medicine  dis- 
covered  by  a  Dr  Robert  .lames,  who  was  admitted 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1765, 
and  died  in  1776,  aged  73.  The  fame  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  acquired — for  he  was  a  mau  of  consi- 
derable professional  skill,  and  a  voluminous  medical 
writer — was  tarnished  bv  his  patenting  his  4  fever 
jiowders,'  and  still  niore  by  his  falsifying  the  sjieci- 
fication  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  prejiarc  the  powder  from  his  directions.  Hence 
the  Comjmuna  Pointer  of  Antimony  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 
From  the  analysis  of  the  patent  medicine,  for 
which  one  or  two  London  chemists  assert  that  they 
have  the  true  original  prescription,  it  np]>ears  to 
consist  of  more  than  50  )>er  cent,  of  triphosphate 
of  lime,  which  must  be  altogether  inert  as  an 
anti-febrile  medicine ;  of  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  of 
antimonious  acid,  and  a  little  antimomte  of  lime 
and  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  pharmaeopa?i.ol  pre- 
naratiou  very  closely  resembles  it  Both  James's 
Powder  (prescrilxtd  under  the  title  of  Pntrit  Jacobi 
veri)  and  antimonial  powder  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  o|teration,  at  one  time  possessing  considerable 
activity,  and  at  another  Wing  almost  inert  Either 
may  i»e  prescnlicd  in  doses  of  aliout  live  grains,  as 
a  sudorific  in  fevers  and  rheumatic  affections,  and 
may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  few 
grains  of  calomel. 

JAMESON,  Rev.  Joirx,  D.D.,  a  meritorious 
Scotch  scholar,  was  l>om  in  Glasgow,  March  3, 
1750,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1781  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Forfar,  in 
connection  with  the  Original  Secession  body.  In 
1797.  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
died  July  12,  1838.  J.'s  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  rests  on  his  fiti/tnoUxjind  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Languaije  (1808— 1809),  of  which'  he"  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  in  1818,  and  to  which  he 
added  a  supplement  in  1825.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  industry,  ami  very  considerable  value  as  a 
collection  of  Scotch  words,  phrases,  customs,  Ac. ; 
but  it  possesses  little  critical  merit  according  to  the 
present  standard.  Among  J.'s  other  imrforinances 
may  bo  meutioued,  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Ancient  CuhUr*  of  Zona  (1811) ;  Jlerme*  Sajtliicv^or 
the  Radioal  AjHnitie*  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
tjuaatt  to  the  Gothic  (1814) ;  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Scotland;  nn  edition  of  Bar- 
bour's poem  The  Bruce  (1820) ;  and  Blind  Harry's 
Sir  William  Wallace,  He  also  wrote  several  work* 
of  a  professional  nature,  which  do  not  call  for 
special  mention. 

JAMESON,  Robert,  distinguished  as  a  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Lcith,  July  11,  1774,  and  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, April  28,  1854.  Although  originally  intended 
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for  the  medical  profession,  J.'s  strongly  manifested 
love  for  the  study  of  animals  and  plants  early 
led  him  to  devote  himself  to  various  branches  of 
natural  history.  After  having  given  evidence  of 
considerable  anility  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
various  able  memoirs,  he  went  in  1800  to  Kreyberg, 
to  study  under  Werner.  He  was  elected  in  1804  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  during  the  term  of  his  professor- 
ship. numWod  among  his  students  many  of  the 
best  naturalints  of  the  present  day.  In  1808,  he 
founded  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
in  1809,  brought  out  his  Elements  of  Geognosy, 
in  which  he  gave  a  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  Neptunian  theory  as  it  had  been  modified 
by  Werner.  In  1S19,  he  founded,  in  concert  with 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  Edinlmrgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  aud  in  1826  the  MWmrgh  Xew  Philo- 
fO/'himl  Journal,  of  which  he  continued  to  be 
the  editor  till  his  death.  His  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
A  Sifxtnn  of  Mineralogy  (1804);  A  M in*. rainy ical 
DtsrrijMon  of  Out  County  of  Dumbarton  (1805). 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  the  first  of 
a  series  of  similar  works  on  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland  ;  Manual  of  Minerals  awl  Mountain 
Koch,  &c.  (1821) ;  and  Element*  of  Mineralogy 
(1837).  The  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
care  and  skill  of  J.  for  its  present  improved  con- 
dition, for,  besides  having  carefully  arranged  its 
collections,  which  had  been  almost  created  by  his 
own  aud  other  liberal  donations,  he  obtained,  by 
his  representations  to  government,  an  annual  grant 
for  its  maintenance.  He  was  a  fellow  of  almost  all 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

JAM  ESO  N ,  or  J  A  M  ESON  E.  Gctrok,  an  eminent 
Scotch  ixM-trait-painter,  called  by  Waljwlc  the  Van 
Dyk  of  Scot/and,  was  l»orn  at  Aberdeen  in  15S6. 
Of  his  earlv  history,  nothing  is  known.  He  was  at 
Antwerp  in  1616,  studying  under  Unions,  had  Van 
Dyck  as  a  fellow-pupil,  and  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1G2H.  He  was  first  patronised  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  (rletiorchy,  for  whom  he  jiainted  many 
portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland ; 
among  others,  •  Robert  Bruce  and  '  David  Bruce.' 
His  great  talents  being  at  once  acknowledged, 
he  was  largely  ]iatroniHiHl  by  the  nobility,  aud 
in  1633  Charles  L  sat  to  him.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644  Though  the  pupil  of  Kulwns 
and  ass«»eiate  of  Van  Dyck,  his  productions  bear 
very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  cither  of  these 
great  masters :  distinguished  for  their  clearness 
of  outline,  delicacy  and  softness  of  shading,  and 
beauty  of  colour,  they  have  neither  the  richness  of 
the  former  uor  the  vigour  of  the  latter.  Though 
celebrated  only  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  has  left 
numerous  historical,  miniature,  and  landscape  pieces. 
His  productions  are  very  numerous  ;  the  largest 
collection  of  them  is  in  the  jxxisession  of  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbaue  ;  and  many  others  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  possess  jwintings  by  him  ;  there  are  also 
several  in  the  halls  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 

JAMESON,  Mas  Ansa,  an  English  authoress, 
lioru  in  Dublin,  May  19,  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Murphv,  a  [winter,  and  was 
married  in  1827  to  a  Mr  Jameson,  a  barrister,  but 
soon  after  separated  from  her  huslwmd,  aud  devoted 
herself  to  literature.  She  died  17th  March  1860. 
Her  priucipal  works  are  -Diary  nf  on  Ennuitte 
(1826);  Lor**  of  the  Po*U  (1S29) ;  Characteristics  of 
Shak*/*nre's  Women  (1832);  Memoir*  of  the  Early 
Italian  pointers,  kc  (1845);  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (184S>;  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Order*  (1830) ; 
Legend*     the  Madonna  (1852);  Commonplace  Book 


of  Thought*,  Memories,  Fancies  (1854 1 ;  and  The 
Scriptural  and  Le>^ndary  History  of  our  Lord,  Ac, 
at  reprejtenUfl  in  Christian  Art  (I860). 

In  all  her  writings,  Mrs  J.  evinces  a  fine  fancy,  a 
delicate,  womanly  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
a  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm.  She  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  farst  art-critics  England  lias  produced. 

JA'MROSADE.   See  Ecgesla. 

JAMl  ",  a  town  and  fort  in  the  north  of  the 
Punjab,  is  in  lat  32"  44'  N.,  and  long.  74'  64' 
E.  It  stands,  amid  the  more  southerly  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya,  on  both  banks  of  an  affluent  of 
the  Chenab,  the  town  on  the  right  side,  and  the  fort 
on  the  left.    It  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

JA'NESVILLE,  a  city  in  Wisconsin.  United 
States  of  America,  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River. 
45  miles  south-south-east  of  Madison.  It  is  built 
partly  on  a  plain  by  the  river,  and  partly  on  a 
bluff  100  feet  above  it,  where  the  public  buildings 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  connected  with 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  towns  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  intersecting  railways.  There  is  a  large 
water-power  for  many  mills  and  factories,  and  a 
state  asylum  for  the"  blind.  Founded  in  1836,  it 
had,  in  1860.  a  pop.  of  7703. 

JANIN,  Jcteb  Gabrikl,  a  very  clever  French 
critic,  was  born  at  St  Etienne,  in  the  de]>artmeut 
of  Loire,  Decemlier  11,  1804,  studied  at  the  college 
Louis-le-Grand  in  l'aris,  and  addicted  himself  to 
journalism  at  au  early  period.  His  wonderful 
piquancy  of  stvle,  his  airy  grace  of  sentiment  and 
wit,  and  his  dashing  paradoxes  of  criticism,  have 
been  greatly  relished  by  his  countrymen  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  J.,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  has  lx-en 
able  to  dub  himself  le  Prince  tie  bt  Critr/w.  For 
many  years  he  made  and  destroyed  literary  repn- 
tatious  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  de*  D'.bat*, 
He  has  also  writteu  a  good  many  novels,  tales, 
narratives  of  tours,  &c,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  L'Ane  mart  et  la  jeune  Femme  gxiUotiiUe, 
Contes  fanta*titpits,  ConteA  noutyaux.  Voyage  de 
Victor  Ogier  en  Orient,  Le*  Catucoml*,  La  .Vor- 
mandie  hutori'iue,  pittorempie  el  monumental*,  La 
Iiretagne  hintorii/ue,  &c.  Voyage  dt  Paris  d  la  Mer, 
and  Lea  Symphonies  de  tWicer. 

JA'NINA,a  city  of  Turkey, capital  of  the  eyalet  of 
Jan ina  (the  ancient  Epirus),  is  situated  on  the  *'Uth- 
weatern  Unk  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  40  miles 
inland  from  the  shore  opjioaitc  the  island  of  Corfu. 
The  lake  of  Janina,  called  by  the  ancients  Punthoti*^ 
consists  of  two  portions  connected  by  two  channels. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  12  mites,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  3  miles.  At  its  southern  cud.  stood 
the  ancient  city  of  Dodona.  The  city  of  J.  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which 
produces  fruits  and  grain  in  abundance.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  19  mosques,  6  Greek  churches,  a 
Greek  college,  awl  two  synagogues.  Gold  brocade 
is  here  extensively  manufactured  by  Greek  work- 
men, as  well  as  gold  Lice  for  the  cast,  morocco 
leather,  silk  goods,  and  coloured  linen.  J.  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  the  gifted  but  unscrupulous 
Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.).  It  is  now  in  part  deserfc-d  ;  its 
population,  which  was  40,000  under  Ali  Pasha,  is 
now  25,000.    Iattle  is  kuowu  of  its  early  history. 

JA'NIZARIES  (Jcnilsheri,  new  soldiers),  a 
Turkish  military  force,  originally  formed  by  the 
Osmanli  sultan  Or  khan,  alout  1330,  of  young 
Christian  prisoners  compelled  to  embrace  Moham- 
medanism ;  and  more  perfectly  organised  by  Sultan 
Amurath  I.,  after  1362,  when  the  number  was 
raised  to  about  10.000,  and  especial  privileges 
were  conferred  on  them.  They  were  tor  some 
time  recruited  from  Christian  prisoners ;  but  their 
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privileges  soon  induced  many  young  Turks  to  seek 
admission  into  their  body.  There  were  two  classes 
of  J.,  ono  regularly  organised,  dwelling  in  barnioks 
in  Constantinople  and  a  few  other  towns,  and 
whose  number  at  one  time  amounted  to  G0,000, 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  25,000 ;  and  the 
other  composed  of  irregular  troops,  called  Jamais, 
scattered  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  amounting  in  numlicr  to  300,000  or  400,000. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  Janizary  force  was  the 
Aga  of  the  J.,  whose  power  was  limited  only  by 
the  danger  of  revolt,  and  extended  to  life  and 
death.  The  J.  were  always  ready  to  break  out 
into  deeds  of  violence  if  their  jiay  or  jierquisites 
were  withheld.  In  times  of  pence,  they  acted  as  a 
police  force.  They  served  on  foot ;  generally  formed 
the  reserve  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  were  noted 
for  the  wild  inqtetuosity  of  their  attack.  The 
sultan's  body -guard  was  formed  of  them.  The  J., 
however,  soon  began  to  be  very  uuruly ;  and  their 
history  al*>unda  in  conspiracies,  assassinations  of 
sultans,  viziers,  agas,  Ac,  and  atrocities  of  every 
kind ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  sultans  than  any  foreign  enemies. 
The  attempts  of  the  sultans  to  reform' or  dissolve 
them  were  always  unsuccessful,  till  .Sultan  Mah- 
moud  II.,  in  1826,  lieing  opjKised  in  some  of  his 
measures  by  the  J.  in  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  succeeded  in  amusing 
on  his  own  behalf  the  fanatical  zeal  of  other 
portions  of  his  troops.  The  J.,  deserted  by  their 
aga,  and  other  principal  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  hiiltan,  were  defeated,  and  their 
barracks  hunted,  when  8000  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames.  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826, 
declared  the  Janizary  force  for  ever  dissolved. 
All  op]H>sition  was  defeated  with  bloodshed  Not 
fewer  titan  15.0(H)  were  executed,  and  more  than 
20,000  were  banished. 

JAN  MAY'EN'S  LAND, an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  named  after  a  Dutch  navi^tor  by  whom  it 
w.-is  discovered  in  1611.  It  lies  between  Iceland 
and  Spitzliergcn,  and  is  the  noithexntuost  known 
volcanic  laud.  Its  highest  joint  is  the  volcano  of 
Beerenberg,  6640  feet  high,  a  conical,  snow-covered 
mountain,  from  which  flames  and  smoke  have  been 
seen  to  proceed,  and  the  sides  of  which  exhibit 
immense  glaciers  and  frozen  waterfalls.  Another 
volcano,  called  Esk,  about  1500  feet  hi^h,  was 
discovered  by  Scoresby  in  1817.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  island  is  to  bo  found  in  Lord 
Dulferin's  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 

JANSKN,  Convenes,  a  celebrated  divine,  born 
of  humble  parentage  in  1585,  at  Akkoi,  near 
Leenlam,  in  Holland,  from  whom  the  sect  of 
Jassexists  derives  it*  name.  He  was  nephew  of 
the  well-known  biblical  commentator,  and  Bishop 
of  Ghent,  of  the  same  name.  The  studies  of  J. 
were  divided  between  Utrecht,  Lou  vain,  and  Paris. 
Having  obtained  a  professorship  at  Bayonne,  he 
devoted  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  scriptural 
and  patristic  studies,  especially  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine.  From  Bayonne,  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  where,  in  1617,  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Scripture, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  especially  in  a  contest  with  the  Jesuits, 
on  occasion  of  which  he  was  sent  upon  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  1630,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  Scripture ;  and  having  dis-  1 
tinguished  himself  oy  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  with 
France,  Mars  Oallicus,  he  was  promoted,  in  1636, 
to  the  see  of  Ypre*.  In  this  city  he  died  of  the 
plague,  May  6,  1638,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  i 
great  work,  the  A  ugustinus,  which  proved  the  occasion  I 


of  a  theological  controversy,  the  most  important, 
in  its  doctrinal,  social,  and  even  political  results, 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Reformation.  Its  main 
object,  in  which  it  coincided  with  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  already  condemned  in  Bajus  (q.  v.),  was  to 
prove,  by  an  elalwrate  analysis  of  St  Augustine's 
works,  that  the  teaching  of  this  Father  against 
the  Pelagians  and  semi -Pelagians  (o.  v.),  on  Grace, 
Free-will,  and  Predestination,  was  directly  op]>osed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  modern,  and  especially  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  (sec  Molina),  which  latter  teach- 
ing he  held  to  !»■  identical  with  that  of  the  semi- 
Pelagians.  In  the  preface,  he  submitted  the  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  on  its  publi- 
cation, in  1640,  Wing  received  with  loud  clamour, 
especially  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  once  referred  to 
Home  for  judgment,  the  AvguMinui— together  with 
the  antagonist  publications  of  the  Jesuits  was 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  in  1641  ; 
iu  the  following  year,  it  was  condemned  as  heretical 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  the  bull  In  Eminenti.  This 
bull  encountered  much  opp<*ition  in  Belgium  ;  and 
in  France,  the  Augu*tinus  found  many  partisans, 
who  were  animated  by  a  double  feeling,  as  well 
of  doctrinal  predilection  as  of  antipathy  to  the 
alleged  laxity  of  moral  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  opposition  to  the 
Avgustinus  was  identified.  See  Jesltts.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  patrons  of  the  Auguttinus  were  the 
celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  divines  who 
formed  the  community  of  Pokt  Koyal  (q.  v.), 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Ac.  Nevertheless,  the 
syndic  of  the  Sorl>onne  extracted  from  the  A  ugus- 
tinus Boven  propositions  (sulwequently  reduced  to 
five)  which  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  Innocent 
X.  in  1653.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  distinc- 
tion of  '  right '  and  of  *  fact.'  The  inemls  of  the 
Avgustinus,  while  they  admitted  that  in  joint  of 
|  rigid  the  five  projwmitions  were  justly  condemned  as 
1  heretical,  yet  denied  that  in  point  of  fact  these 

I tro] Motions  were  to  be  found  in  the  Augustinus,  at 
east  in  the  sense  imputed  to  them  by  the  bulL 
A  further  condemnation  was  therefore  issued  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1656,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
in  France,  and  generally  accepted  ;  and  in  1668, 
jieooc  was  partially  restored  by  Clement  IX.,  at 
least  all  overt  opposition  was  repressed  by  the  iron 
rule  of  Louis  XIV .  The  more  rigid  J  on  sen  is  ts,  how- 
ever, and  at  their  head  Antoine  Arnauld,  emigrated 
from  Fiance,  and  formed  a  kind  of  community  in 
the  Low  Countrica  Ou  the  death  of  Arnauld  in 
1604,  the  controversy  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  vears  ;  but  it  was  revived  with  new  acri- 
mony W  the  well-known  dispute  on  the  so-called 
'  case  of  conscience,'  nnd  still  more  angrily  in  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  Qnesnel  (q.  v.),  whose 
Moral  Reflection*  on  the  Sac  Testament,  although 
published  with  high  ecclesiastical  authority,  at 
various  intervals  from  1671  till  his  death,  1710,  was 
denounced  to  the  ttope,  Clement  XI.,  as  a  text-l>ook 
of  undisguised  Jansenism.  This  }>opc  issued  in 
1713,  in  the  constitution  *  Unigenitns,'  a  condem- 
nation in  mass  of  101  propositions  extracted  from 
the  Moral  Refections,  which,  however,  met  with 
great  resistance  in  France  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
caused  a  relaxation  of  the  repressive  measures.  The 
regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  urged  to  refer  the 
whole  controversy  to  a  national  council,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Jansensist  party  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  The  party  thus  formed,  which  numbered 
four  bishojia  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics,  were 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  Appellants.  The 
firmness  of  the  j<ope,  and  a  change  in  the  j»olicy  of 
the  regent,  brought  them  into  disfavour.  An  edict 
was  published,  June  4,  1720,  receiving  the  bull ; 
and  even  the  parliament  of  Paris  submitted  tr 
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register  it,  although  with  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
Appellant*  for  the  moat  part  submitted,  the 
recuaants  beinjr  visited  with  severe  penalties  ;  and 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  I»tu*  XV.,  the 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  hull  was  at  length 
formally  accomplished,  the  parliament  being  com- 
pelled to  register  it  in  a  lit  de  justice.  From 
this  time  forward,  the  Ap](ellants  were  rigorously 
repressed,  and  a  large  number  emigrated  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  formed  a  community,  with 
Utrecht  as  a  centre.  The  party  still  remaining 
in  France  jiersisted  in  tlieir  inveterate  Opposition 
to  the  hull,  and  many  of  them  fell  into  great 
excesses  of  fanaticism.    See  Coxvclsionaries. 

In  one  locality  alone,  Utrecht,  and  its  dependent 
churches,  can  the  sect  Ite  said  to  have  had  a  regular 
and  permanent  organisation,  which  dates  partly 
from  the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Jansenists 
under  Lottii  XIV.,  jmrtly  from  the  controversy 
about  Qucsnel.  The  vicar-apostolic,  Peter  Codde, 
having  been  suspended  by  Clement  XI.  in  1702, 
the  chapter  of  Utrecht  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  vicar  named  in  his  place,  and  angrily 
joined  themselves  to  the  Appellant  partv  in  France, 
many  of  whom  found  a  refuge  in  Utrecht.  At 
length,  in  1723,  they  elected  an  archbishop,  Corne- 
lius Stcenhoven,  for  whom  the  form  of  episcopal 
consecration  was  obtained  from  the  French  bishop 
Vorlet  (titular  of  Babylon),  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  Janscnist  opinions.  A  later  Janscnist 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Mciudarts,  established  Haar- 
lem and  Deventcr  as  his  suffragan  sees  ;  and  in 
1703,  a  synod  was  held,  which  sent  its  acts  to  Konie, 
in  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that  see,  which  the 
church  of  Utrecht  professes  to  acknowledge.  Since 
that  time,  the  formal  succession  has  been  main- 
tained, each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
his  election  to  the  pope,  and  craving  confirmation. 
The  jhiih-s,  however,  have  uniformly  rejected  all 
advances,  except  on  the  condition  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  hull  Unigeuitus,  and  the  recent  act  of  the 
Holy  See,  in  defining  as  of  Catholic  faith  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  protest.  The 
Jansenists  of  the  Utrecht  Church  still  number  about 
3000  souls,  and  are  divided  over  2.5  jiarishes  in  the 
dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  arc 
olwut  30  in  number,  with  a  seminary  at  Amcrsfoort. 
So  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  a  theological 
system,  it  may  he  described  as  a  compound  of 
Jansenist  and  ultra-Gallican  principles. 

JANSSEN8,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  is  hupj>osed  to  have  been  born  in  Amster- 
dam about  1369.  Of  a  thoughtless  and  excitable 
dis|Misition,  he  made  himself  completely  miserable 
by  his  marriage  with  a  girl  of  extravagant  tastes, 
and  spent  his  latest  years  in  extreme  want.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Many  churches 
in  Flanders  possess  pictures  executed  by  him ; 
the  most  famous  are  the  4  Burying  of  Christ '  and 
a  '  Madonna  and  Child,'  IB  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp.  There  are  also  good 
specimens  of  his  style  in  the  gallerieB  of  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  J.  displayed  gnat 
rigour  in  drawing  and  designing ;  he  was  an  admir- 
able colourist,  and  he  certainly  ranks  next,  among 
the  historical  painters  of  the  period — though  at  a 
considerable  distance— to  Rubens. — Coknkljs  J., 
probably  born  in  Flanders,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1663,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  very  tine  jointer  of 
portraits  and  historical  subjects.— Another  eminent 
artist  of  this  name  was  Victor  Honorils  J.  (horn 
at  Brussels  1664,  died  there  1739). 

J  A  NTH  UNA,  a  genus  of  gastcropodoua  mollusc* 


of  the  order  Scutibranchiata,  and  of  the  same  family 
(I/uliolula:)  with  ear-shells.  The  shell  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  a  common  snail,  hut  thin 


Common  Oceanic  Shell  {Janthina  fragHi*\. 
Shell  «lth  the  animal,  the  flout  expanded. 
a,  head;  ft,  mouth;  e,  tentacle*;  d.  ejea;  e,  border  of  the 
niantle  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity  ;  /,  too',  the, 
posterior  jwrt,  which  is  flat  ;  g,  lateral  expansion  cf  the 
it  untle,  provided  fi>r  »«imminir ;  *.  foot,  anterior  part  fVirro- 
inu  a  «ort  ot  pouch  ;  i,  i,  bunch  of  aerated  ve«cle»,  rerun*  to 
•impend  the  mollusc  at  the  nurface  of  the  water ;  m,  a 

bunch  ;  n,  »hell. 


I  and  beautifully  pellucid.  These  molluscs  arc  remark  - 
,  able  as  inhabitants  of  the  open  ocean,  in  which  they 
swim  at  the  Hurface  of  the  water  by  means  of  a 
float  formed  of  vesicles  containing  air,  and  secreted 
by  the  foot.  To  the  under-surface  of  this  float,  the 
egg  capsules  arc  attached.  The  vesicular  float  has 
no  more  anatomical  connection  with  the  animal 
than  the  shell  has.  The  Janthinaj  abound  in  the 
seas  of  warm  climates ;  ore  plentiful  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

JANUA'RIUS,  St,  a  martyr  of  the  Christian 
faitli  under  Diocletian,  was  a  native  of  Benevento, 
or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  sec  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  3d  century.  According  to  the  Neapolitan 
tradition,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom,  in  303,  was  Porzuoli, 
when-  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
His  IkkIv  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  chajiel  of  the  same 
church  are  also  preserved  the  head  of  the  martyr, 
and  two  phials  {ampulltr)  supposed  to  contain  his 
bloo<L  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  day  of  the  martyrdom,  September  19, 
and  on  occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as 
earthquakes  or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials 
of  the  blood  are  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral,  or  of  the  church 
of  St  Clare,  where,  after  prayer  of  greater  or  lexs 
duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  beiug  brought  into 
contact  with  the  head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and 
in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter. 
It  occasionally  haptens  that  a  considerable  time 
ela]«ses  Wfore  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and 
sometimes  it  altogether  f.iils.  The  latter  is  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  the  worst  import ;  and  on  those 
occasions  when  the  miracle  is  delayed  lieyond  the 
ordinary  time,  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the 
congregation  rise  to  the  highest  pitch.  Those  who 
are  curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  controversy 
regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  many 
documents  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bollandist 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  September. 

JANUARIUS,  St,  Orpkr  or,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  by  King  Charles  of  SicUy 
(afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain),  on  the  6th  July 
1738.  It  was  abolished  after  the  French  invasion 
of  1806,  and  reintroduced  in  1814.  The  badge  ii 
a  gold  octagonal  white  and  red  enamelled  cross, 
with  gold  lilies  in  the  upper  and  aide  angles.  The 
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•with  an  open  book.  The  round  middle  of  the 
reverie  shews  a  golden  open  book,  and  two  phials 
partly  rilled  with  blood.  The  knights  arc  either 
CarniiTi  di  (Jiuttizia,  who  must  count  four  noble 
generations,  or  Camlieri  di  Gratia. 

J  AS  17  A  It  Y,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  was, 
among  the  Romans,  hold  sacred  to  Janus  (q.  v.). 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  wan  added  to 
the  cni'  iular  along  with  February  by  Numa.  It  was 
not  till  t!ie  18th  c.  that  J.  was  universally  adopted 
by  Euroj>ean  nations  as  the  firnt  month  of  the  year, 
although  the  Romans  considered  it  as  Buch  as  far 
back  as  251  b.  c. 

JA'NUS  and  JAN  A,  two  very  old  Latin  divini- 
ties, male  and  female,  whose  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  JHiMu*  (probably  the  Sun)  and 
jUUtna  or  Luna  (certainly  the  Moon).  The  worship 
of  the  former  held  a  high  place  in  the  regard*  of 
the  Romans.  In  every  undertaking,  his  name  was 
first  invoked,  even  Wore  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  gods.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  takeu  as  a  verification  of  the  tradition,  that 
Janus  was  the  oldest  of  tbent.  and  ruled  in  Italy 
before  any  of  the  others  came  thither.  He  presided 
not  only  over  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  over 
the  l*ginniug  of  each  month,  each  day,  and  the 
commencement  of  all  enterprises.  New-Year's 
Day,  jieonle  made  each  other  presents  of  figs,  daU*, 
honey -cakes,  sweetmeats,  tc,  wore  a  holiday -dress, 
saluted  each  other  kindly,  Ac.  The  pious  Romans 
prayed  to  him  every  morning,  whence  his  name  of 
Matutinu*  Paler  ('Father  of  the  Morning').  He 
is  represented  with  a  Bceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  key  in  his  left,  sitting  on  a  teaming  throne 


(probably  a  relic  of  the  original,  or  at  least  very 
old  worship  of  J.  as  the  sun).  He  has  also  two 
faces  (whence  the  expression  applied  to  a  deceitful 
jwrson,  4  Jauus-facf-d'),  one  youthful,  and  the  other 
aged,  the  one  looking  forward,  aud  the  other  back- 
ward, in  which  some  have  professed  to  see  a  symbol 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  god  who  behohls  both  the 
past  and  future,  and  others,  simply  of  the  return  of 
the  year.  Numa  dedicated  to  him  the  passage  close 
by  the  Forum,  on  the  rood  connecting  the  Quirinal 
with  the  Palatine.  This  passage  (erroneously  called 
a  temple,  but  which  was  merely  a  sacred  gateway, 
containing  a  statue  of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of 
war,  and  closed  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  a  strikiug 
commentary  on  the  military  habits  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  place  was  shut  only  thrice  in  700  years, 
first  by  Numa  himself,  again  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  for  the  third  time,  under  Augustus. 
It  was  also  closed  by  Vespasian  in  71  A.  D. 

JAPA'N  (native  name,  Nipon — or  Da"i  Nipon, 
Great  Nipon — i.  e.,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun), 
an  island-empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  remarkable  for 
the  proud  isolating  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  now 
claiming  special  consideration  from  its  recent 
renewed  relations  with  the  civilised  world. 

Japcn  Proprr  comprehends  four  large  islands, 
viz.,  Nipon  (the  Japanese  mainland),  Sikok  or 
Sikonf,  Kiusiu,  and  Yesso,  ami  extends  from  31° 
to  45*  30*  N.  lat  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces, 
68  departments,  and  622  districts.  The  empire 
of  J.— the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
266,500  square  miles— includes  about  3800  small 
islands  and  islets  besides  the  four  larger  ones,  and 
is  situated  between  26°-  52°  N.  lat,  and  128*— 151* 
E.  long.  It  is  l>ounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sea  of 
Okotak.  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  the  eastern  Sea  of  China,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Phmkal  Features.— The  islands  of  J.  appear  to 
be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific 


on  which  they  rest  is  still  intensely  affected  by 
volcanic  action.  Earthquakes  occur  very  frequently 
in  J.,  although  certain  part*  of  the  country  are 
exempt.  The  Ja]>auese  reckon  that,  on  an  average, 
some  one  of  their  cities  is  destroyed  every  seven 
years  by  this  agency.  J.  has  lieeu  called  the  land 
of  mountains  ;  but  though  these  arc  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  tktm  volcanic,  they  are  "of  moderate 
elevation,  and  rarely  attain  the  limits  of  )«.-rpetual 
snow.  The  country  generally  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, with  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  laudscaijes, 
and  a  coast  indented  with  magnificent  harbours ; 
the  sod  is  productive,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
teeming  with  every  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  great  volcanic  mountain  Wunseutake, 
on  a  promontory  of  Kiusiu,  reaches  to  the  line  of 
iwrpetnal  snow,  and  is  Ixith  feared  and  worshipped 
by  the  Japanese.  The  celebrated  and  sacred  Fuji- 
yama ('Rich  Scholar  Peak'),  the  Parnassus  of  J., 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
reaches  to  the  height  of  14,177  feet  Springs,  lakes, 
and  rivers  arc  numerous  ;  but  the  last,  being  sand- 
choked  and  very  im]ietuous,  arc  valuable  chiefly  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Our  knowledge  of  tiie  climate  of  J.  is  yearly 
increasing.  June,  July,  and  August  are.  the,  months 
of  rain,  which  sometimes  descends  in  unceasing 
torrents.  The  months  of  October  and  Noveml>er 
are  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial  of  the  twelve, 
when  fine  weather  is  enjoyed  without  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer.  The  summers  are  very  hot,  ana 
the  winters  in  the  northern  parts  almost  SiWrian ; 
the  thermometer  rising  to  96"  in  the  shade  in  tho 
former,  and  sinking  to  18"  below  zero  in  the  latter 
season.  Alcock  says :  •  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  (during  the  summer)  ranges  from  70°  to  85", 


and  averages  80  between  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  while  it  is  sometimes  below  70  at  night* 
Hurricanes  aud  waterspouts  arc  frequent ;  dcuse 
fogs  hide  the  sun,  sometimes  for  four  or  live  days 
together;  and  aliout  the  change  of  the  monsoons, 
typhoons  and  equinoctial  gales  frequently  sweep 
the  Japanese  seas. 

Vegttable  Productions.— \n  Hodgson's  Japan  will 
be  found  a  systematic  catalogue  of  Japanese  flora 
by  Sir  William  Hooker.  We  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  trees  aud  plants. 
C'besnut,  oak  (both  deciduous  and  evergreen),  pine, 
beech,  elm,  cherry,  dwarf-oak,  elder,  sycamore, 
maple,  cypress,  and  many  other  trees  of  familiar 
name  abound.  The  evergreen  oak  and  the  maple 
are  the  finest  of  all  Jajwinese  trees.  The  grandest 
forests  of  pine,  and  oaks  of  prodigious  size,  grow  in 
Yesao ;  but  the  lihu*  vernicijWa  or  lacker-tree, 
the  Laurvs  camphora.  or  camphor-tree,  the  Broits- 
tonetia  papyrifrra  or  paper-mulberry,  the  Ilhus 
tuccedanea  or  vegetable  wax-tree  of  J.,  are  among 
the  remarkable  and  characteristic  trees  of  the 
country.  Bamboos,  ]>alms,  including  sago-palms, 
and  150  species  of  evergreen  trees,  likewise  flourish. 
Thus,  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  the  tempera  to  or  frigid  zone ; 
the  tree-fern,  Ixamboo,  Ixan&na,  and  palm  grow 
side  by  side  with  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  l>eech, 
and  conifers;  in  great  variety.  Nymphrcaa  and 
parnaasia  fill  the  lakes  and  morasses.  The  tobacco- 
plant  the  tea-Bhrub,  the  jwtato,  rice,  wheat  barley, 
and  maize  are  all  cultivated.  The  flora  of  J. 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  North 
American  continent 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese. 
They  are  very  careful  farmers,  and  their  farms 
are  models  of  order  and  neatness.  They  bestow 
great  care  upon  manures,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand cropping  and  the  rotation  of  eroj*.  The 
cultivated  land  is  chiefly  a  light  friable  loam  of 
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great  fertility.  It  grows  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  rice 
harvest  commences  in  October.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
drills  in  Noveml>er  and  December,  and  reajied  in 
May  and  June.  Flails  and  winnowing-machines, 
similar  to  those  used  in  England,  are  common. 

Animals. — Wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  J.,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
A  few  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  still  roam  in 
the  north  of  Nipon.  Wild  deer  are  protect**!  by 
law.  The  principal  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
of  which  there  is  an  indigenous  race ;  oxen  and  cows, 
used  only  ad  beasts  of  burden ;  and  dogs,  held  in 
superstitious  veneration  by  the  people.  Birds  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  two  kinds  of  pheasants, 
wild  fowl,  herons,  cranes,  and  many  species  common 
both  to  KurojH?  and  Asia.  There  are  few  reptile* ; 
and  of  insects,  white  ants,  winged  grasshop|>crs,  and 
several  beautiful  varieties  of  moth,  are  conspicuous. 

Mineralogy.— 3.  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  The 
gold  mines  of  Matsnmai  and  the  north-east  part  of 
Nambu  have  long  Wn  celebrated  ;  but  the  north 
of  NijKin  is,  according  to  the  Japanese,  one  con- 
tinuous l>cd  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Silver  also 
comes  from  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Matsumai, 
from  the  province  of  Shandav,  and  from  the  islands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neagata.  The  iron  mines  of  Yesso 
are  sealed  to  Europeans.  Both  lead  and  copper 
mines  are  worked  within  a  few  miles  of  Hakodadi. 
The  sulphur  of  Yesso  and  the  adjacent  isle*  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  ami  of  wonderful  purity.  In 


hair  of  the  women  is  more  abundant,  but  otherwise 
their  dress  very  much  resemble*  that  of  the  men. 
In  the  country,  a  short  cotton  gown  i*  often  the 


its  abundant  supply  of  coal,  J.  resembles  Great 
Britain  ;  coal  beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  and  Fizcn 
to  Yesso  and  Saghalien.  Basalt,  felspar,  green- 
stones, granites  red  and  gray,  rock  crystal,  agate, 
camelian,  amber,  scoria  and  pumice-stone,  talc, 
alum,  and  other  mineral*  arc  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities. 

li&abitanta.  —  Ethnologist*  have  referred  the 
Japanese  to  different  types  of  mankind :  Latham 


The  Japanese  Ambassadors  to  Europe  in  1962. 
[Kr«m  ii  phntoimph  by  Vernon  Hnith.; 
1,  Take  no  Ouehi  KhinHKizu  Kenn  Kami;  2.  ftUt»ndalr» 
3,  Kio|{oku  No 


only  clothing,  and  the  lower  classes  go  almost  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  The  men  are  generally  clalmratcly 
tatooed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Ixxly  with 
figures  of  men  and  women,  bright-blue  dragons, 
lions,  tigers,  ftc.  The  women  have  a  mama  for 
painting  and  powdering  their  skin. 

Manners  and  Custom*. — The  most  remarkable 
custom  of  the  Jaitanese  is  that  of  Harri-lnri  or 


classifies  them  as  Turanians— a  tril>o  of  the  Asiatic  Hara-kiru  (or  Jfara  rro  Kini,  i.e.,  4  Mly-cut '),  » 
peninsular  stock  ;  Pickering,  as  .Malays  ;  Prichard,  legalised  mode  of  suicide,  by  making  two  cross-cuts; 
as  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  Chinese  j  and  on  the  abdomen  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  This 
in  the  Narrative  of  the  United  State*'  Expodi-  i  custom,  according  to  some  recent  accounts,  is  now 
tion,  they  are  ranked  as  a  branch  of  the  Tartar  less  frequent,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  was 
family.  Physically,  the  Japanese  is  distinguished  once  performed  have  become  obsolete.  There  are 
by  an  oval  head  and  face,  rounded  frontal  bones,  still,  however,  professors  of  the  art  in  most  large 
a  high  forehead,  slightly  oblique  eyes— the  irides  cities.  The  curious  custom  of  nay-lmym  or  ttaibun 
of  a  brown-black  colour,  the  eyebrows  heavy  and  consists  '  in  ostentatious  secrecy  as  regards  ev 
arched.  The  eomplexiou  varies  from  a  deep  copper 
colour  to  the.  fairness  of  western  nations,  but  is 
more  frequently  of  a  light-olive  tint  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  mild  and  animated.  The 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
are  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  vindictive  dis- 
position, punctilious  notions  of  honour,  together  with 
pride  of  birth  ;  and  they  are  generally  described  as 
a  friendly  race,  good-humoured,  contented,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  brave,  frank,  manly,  energetic,  and 
polite,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  'military, 
feudal,  and  official  caste.  The  town  costume  of  the 
Japanese  gentleman  consists  of  a  loose  silk  robe 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  but  gathered 
in  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  fastened  a  girdle  of 
brocaded  silk.  Over  this  is  worn  a  loose,  wide-sleeved 
jacket  or  spencer,  decorated  with  the  wearer's 
armorial  dance.    A  cylindrical  cap  made  of  bamboo 


and  silk,  white  stockings,  and  neat  straw  sandals, 
complete  the  attire.  Trousers  are  only  worn  by 
official  arsons  on  occasion  of  special  ceremony. 
A  head  entirely  shaven  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
priests  and  the  higher  class  of  medical  practitioners ; 
tn  others,  the  hair  is  shaved  off  aliout  three  inches 
in  front,  combed  up  from  the  back  and  sides,  and 


or  incognito  in  reference  to  persons.'  Well- 
events  are  totally  ignored,  and  individuality  is  _ 
cognised  under  shelter  of  the  nay-linen  privilege. 

The  social  position  of  women  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  favourable  than  in  most  pagan  countries. 
The  ladies  of  Japan,  however,  live  in  strict  seclusion, 
and  little  is  known  about  them.  Female  education 
is  not  neglected.  Polygamy  is  not  allowed,  but  the 
power  of  divorce  is  permitted  to  the  husliand  by 
law.  The  laws  against  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  are  severe,  and  death  iB  the  penalty,  which  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  husband.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
may  take  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases  or  can 
afford.  The  marriage  ceremony  ia  an  important 
part  of  social  etiquette ;  the  families  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  and  celebrate  the  event.  Saki 
flows  abundantly,  and  great  feasting  and  hilarity 
prevail.  When  a  maiden  marries,  her  teeth  are 
blackened,  her  eyebrows  plucked  out,  and  artificial 
ugliness  is  henceforth  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  The  Chinese  custom  of  affiancing 
chUdren  is  followed  by  the  upper  classes,  ana 
aristocratic  usage  interdict*  a  iiersonal  interview 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  previous  to  marriage, 
but  this  rule  is  now  much  relaxed.  Prostitution 


glued  into  a  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  a  legalised  custom  ;  and  a  father  may  sell  his 
u  confined  by  pin*  of  gold  or  tortoise-shell.   The  I  daughter,  for  this  purpose,  for  a  term  of  year* ; 
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whilst  the  Japanese  gentleman,  notwitlistanding 
his  high  n<  tions  of  honour,  often  chooses  his  wife 
from  amongst  the  inmates  of  those  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  which  are  at  once  supported  and  controlled 
by  government  The  bath  id  a  great  institution  in 
J.,  and  forma  a  kind  of  people's  parliament  It  is 
the  general  custom  throughout  the  country  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  together,  with  a  total  alwencc 
of  decorum,  but  without  sense  of  immodesty.  In 
J.,  the  social  position  of  every  man  is  fixed  by  his 
birth,  and  the  line  that  separates  class  from  class  is 
not  only  clearly  defined,  but  impassable.  Daimios 
and  saimios,  priests  and  soldiers,  arc  considered  to 
belong  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  the  others  are 
included  medical  men,  inferior  government  officials, 
merchants,  retail  dealers,  and  labourers.  There  are 
eight  clauses  of  society,  half  of  which  belong  to  the 
upper,  and  the  other  half  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  Men  of  rank  only  can  enter  a  city  on 
horseback.  The  ordinary  vehicle  in  J.  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  palanquin ;  the  common  sort,  made  of 
bamboo,  is  called  a  cango  ;  the  better  kind,  made  of 
lacquered  wood,  a  norimon.  The  Japanese  manifest 
great  regard  for  the  dead.  The  ancestral  tablet 
(irti-pae)  is  fashioned  on  the  Chinese  model,  and  is 
placed  in  the  family  shrine  with  the  household  gods. 
In  a  Japanese  cemetery,  the  Bolid  and  elaborately 
carved  granite  monuments  are  Wautiful  specimens 
of  architectural  taste.  Kach  l>ody  is  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  the  hands  folded  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion ;  and  the  coffins  are  all  circular.  The 
Japanese  observe  many  holidays,  and  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  year  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  Thcro 
are,  too,  many  holidays  of  a  religious  character, 
but  the  great  national  festivals  are  rive  in  numlier. 
The  Japanese  are  a  theatre-loving  j>eople,  and  inve- 
terate eamblers.  They  delight  in  wrestling— their 
national  sport — perform  wonderful  feats  in  spinning 
tops,  are  very  expert  jugglers,  and  excel  in  archer}-. 
Fish  and  rice  are  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and 
tea  and  saki  (a  spirit  distilled  from  rice)  their 
beverages.  The  population  of  J.  is  estimated  at 
about  30,0<>0,0<>0  or  M.OOO.OOO. 

Im/xritil  Government.^ The  government  of  J.  may 
be  briefly  described  as  an  oligarchy,  formed  by  two 
councils  of  state.  It  is  geuerally  represented  that 
there  are  two  emperors,  viz.,  the  Mikado  or  spiritual 
emperor,  and  the  Siogoon  (from  Ta-teiang  kiun,  the 
Chinese  term  for  4  the  great  chief  or  commander  of 
the  army ')  or  Tycoon  (Chinese,  Tai  Koon,  i.  e,, 
•  Great  Lord '),  as  he  is  called  in  recent  treaties,  the 
secular  emperor;  but  the  Japanese,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  recognise  one  sovereign  only,  viz.,  the 
Mikado,  who  dwells  at  the  sacred  capital  Miako, 
and  is  the  only  emperor  de  jure—thv  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  kings.  The  Tycoon  is  the  head  of  the 
executive,  solely  as  the  lieutenant  or  generalissimo 
of  the  Mikado,  from  whom  he  receives  his  inves- 
titure ;  but  he  is  virtually  emperor,  and  holds 
his  court  at  Ycddo.  The  one  reigns,  but  docs  not 
govern ;  the  other  governs,  but  d<ies  not  reign. 
This  kind  of  double  sovereignty  arose,  it  woiUd 
ap)K-ar,  as  follows :  J.  was  consolidated  into  one 
empire  GOO  a.  a,  and  the  most  ■powerful  of  the 
native  chieftains  !>ecame  the  imperial  ruler.  During 
subsequent  civil  wars,  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary affairs  was  vested  in  an  hereditary  'general- 
issimo,' commander-in-chief,  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  empire.  This  high  officer,  in  the  |>erson  of 
Yoritoiiio,  obtained  the  greater  share  of  sovereign 
authority  in  1143,  under  the  title  of  Siogoon  ; 
and  in  loS5,  Taiko-Sama,  at  that  time  Siogoon, 
deprived  the  reigning  Mikado  of  what  yet  remained 
to  him  of  executive  power.  The  consent  of  the 
Mikado  is  still  required— nominally,  at  least— to 
give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  Tycoon,  which  are 


professedly  done  in  the  name  of  the  rf*  jure  emperor. 
It  apiJcara,  however,  that  the  Tycoon  himself  has 
l>een  shorn  of  much  of  his  power  by  the  two  councils, 
comjKised  of  the  daimios  or  territorial  lords  and 
princes ;  and  these  form  the  inqterial  cabinet  at 
Yeddo,  and  the  real  executive  government  at  the 
present  time  The  higher  council  of  five  is  called 
Go  lo  sew, '  Imperial  OKI  Men'  or '  Imperial  Senators.' 
The  lower  council,  of  seven  members,  is  termed 
Waia  tojiiyori,  'Young  Old  Men'  or  'Junior 
Senators.'  The  office  of  Siogoon  is  hereditary  in 
the  line  of  male  descent;  but  if  this  should  fail, 
a  member  of  one  of  those  families  originally  allied 
by  relationship  to  the  Siogoon,  is  chosen  by  tho 
great  daimios  of  the  empire,  and  tho  couseut  of  the 
spiritual  emperor  is  necessary  to  render  the  election 
valid.  '  As  a  general  summary,'  says  the  Hiahop  of 
Victoria  in  his  able  and  philosophical  treatise  on 
J.,  from  which,  and  Sir  It.  Alcock  s  able  work,  this 
account  of  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
principally  derived,  'it  will  be  apparent  that  while 
in  China  the  theory  of  government  is  a  bureaucracy 
—a  form  of  administration  carried  on  under  an  auto* 
era  tic  emperor,  served  by  an  aristocracy  of  literati 
raised  from  the  democracy  by  literary  trial  and  com- 
petitive examination,  conducted  without  preference 
of  birth,  and  in  total  absence  of  hereilitary  caste — 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  ruled  by  an  aristocracy  of 
264  hereditary  daimios  or  territorial  lunls  of  tho 
soil,  with  a  close  oligarchy  of  inner  councillors  at 
their  head,  controlling  the  secular  emj>ernr,  having 
their  title  to  power  grounded  ou  the  privilege  oi 
hereditary  descent  and  caste,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  prestige  of  the  empire  concentrated  upon  the 
capital,  as  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  j>ower.  A 
middle  class  is  unrecognisable  in  such  a  system  of 
government' 

The  laws  of  J.  are  severe  and  sanguinary  in 
principle,  death  being  the  one  general  jienalty.  This 
death-penalty  is,  however,  modified  in  practice,  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  are  seldom  corrupt.  There 
is  no  written  code  of  laws,*  aud  they  consi.it  of 
imperial  edicts  and  immemorial  usages.  Every  new 
edict  is  read  by  the  magistrates  to  the  ]ieople,  and 
affixed  to  all  public  buildings.  The  people  have  a 
share  in  promoting  civil  and  criminal  administra- 
tion. A  street  is  formed  into  corporations  of  five 
families,  and  all  are  mutually  resiiouMble  for  the 
good  conduct  of  each  member.  The  street,  again, 
elects  an  official  called  Ottona  or  Headborough,  who 
registers  births,  marriages,  aud  deaths ;  and  his 
appointment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
state. 

Two  remarkable  and  leading  features  in  tho  poli- 
tical system  of  J.  axvfeuditiunn  and  mpiuiuuft.  The 
im]>erial  demesne  consists  of  several  provinces  and 
towns,  but  the  empire  is  divided,  for  the  most  [tart, 
into  principalities,  which  are  held  by  the  daimios  or 
territorial  princes  directly  from  the  crown.  The 
feudalism  of  J.  Wars  some  resemblance  to  that  wliich 
prevailed  in  England  under  the  Hantagencts— wo 
go  back  to  the  Europe  of  the  12th  ceutury.  Tho 
duties  of  the  feoffee  are  military  service  aud  pay- 
ment of  a  stipulated  rent  The  army  of  the  Tycoon 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000  men,  aud  joined  to 
those  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  is  estimated  at 
451,000  men ;  but  in  discipline  aud  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  it  is  very  deficient ;  the  weapms  used 
are  matchlocks,  and  even  bows  aud  arrows.  Tho 
navy  consists  of  war-junks  built  u[>on  the  old  Dutch 
model.     A  jealous  surveillance  or  spy  system  is 

*  The  ministers  told  Alcock,  however,  that  a  written 
code  exists,  and  he  subsequently  obtained  a  copy  of 
printed  laws  and  edicts  ;  but '  whether  only  a  sectional 
portion,  or  the  whole,  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.' 
(VoL  L  p.  410.) 
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established,  and  run*  through  every  grade  of  society. 
The  Tycoon,  no  lew  than  the  humblest  private 
citizen,  is  subject  to  this  espionage;  nor  can  the 
Japanese  believe  any  country  to  exist  without  it. 
Mr  Olipbant,  speaking  of  an  interview  between 
Lord  Elgin  and  the  officials  of  J.,  says :  *  So  when 
everybody  was  watching  everybody  else,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Japanese  should  wonder 
mho  was  watching  na  They  solved  this  difficulty 
in  an  amusing  way.  Finding  that  there  waa  only 
one  British  minister  on  board,  but  observing  also 
that  his  letter  had  been  signed  Elgin  and  Kin* 
cardine,  tltey  gave  us  to  understand,  in  the  least 
offensive  way  possible,  that  Kincardine,  who  was 
nowhere  visible,  they  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
keeping  his  eye  on  Elgin.* 

In  addition  to  the  crown  lands,  the  revenues  of 
government  are  raised  by  taxes  upon  houses  and 
hind  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns ;  and  there 
is  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  articles  of 
commerce.  Forced  loans  are  also,  at  certain  times, 
exacted  from  the  public.  A  modified  system  of 
slavery  exists :  it  is  a  contract  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual sells  his  services  for  a  stated  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  is  again  free. 

The  (taimios,  or  territorial  prtncee  0/  Japan,  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  rule  large 
provinces  with  despotic  authority 
and  almost  independently  of  the 
supreme  government.  There  are 
now  264  vassal  chieftains  of  the 
first  class.  These  are  the  daitnios 
proper,  with  revenues  varying  from 
10.000  to  more  than  1,000.000 
kotus  or  measures  of  rice- the 
koku  of  rice  being  equivalent  to 
13*  lOd.  in  money.  The  taimiot 
are  petty  baronial  chiefs,  with 
revenues  below  10,000  kokus.  The 
policy  of  the  Tycoon  is  to  divide 
the  territories  of  these  princes, 
and  so,  by  weakening  their  power, 
to  bring  them  more  under  his 
authority.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  divided  amongst  these 
grandees,  who  receive  seven-tenths 
of  the  produce  of  rice,  whilst 
three-tenths  are  reserved  to  the 
cultivators.      Tin-    great  feudal 

barons  must  spend  every  alternate  six  months  in 
Yeddo,  and  tbeir  wives  and  families  arc  always 
detained  there  as  hostages, 

Jteligione  of  Japan. — The  two  principal  and 
national  religions  of  J.  are  Sintuism  or  Sinsyuism, 
(from  rin,  the  gods,  and  eyv,  faith),  the  ancient 
creed  of  the  country,  and  Buddhism,  which  is  exotic 
and  comparatively  modern.  The  doctrine  of  Con* 
fucius,  as  held  by  the  literati  of  China,  has  also 
considerable  influence  under  the  name  of  Sooto, 
or  *  the  way  or  method  of  philosophers ;'  but  it  is 
less  a  religion  than  a  system  of  morals  and  phil- 
osophy. 1.  Sintuism.  The  hierarchy  of  Sin-syu  is 
c<iiiijM.»cd  of  the  .Mikado,  two  ecclesiastical  judges, 
together  with  the  monks  and  priests.  The  chief 
object  of  Sintu  worship  and  helief  is  Ten-no  dat-tfa, 
the  Great  Sun-goddess.  The  spiritual  emperor,  j 
Mikado,  is  held  to  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
sun-goddess,  and,  as  such,  unites  in  his  person 
til  the  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  minor  deities I 
of  Sintuism  an  very  numerous,  for  every  hero, 
warrior,  patriot,  or  public  benefactor  receives  a 
regular  apotheosis  and  cauoniaation  at  his  death, 
and  is  henceforth  reckoned  among  the  kami  or 
demi-gods,  Every  district  baa  its  patron  saint  or 
kami;  and  the  shrines  erected  to  the  popular 


divinities  are  innumerable.  Sintu  temples  are 
usually  built  on  elevated  ground,  and  surrounded 
by  groves ;  no  idols  are  visible  in  them ;  bnt  above 
ana  around,  written  sentences  are  inscribed.  A 
mirror,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  in  the 
worshippers,  ia  placed  on  the  altar.  The  chief 
doctrines  of  this  indigenous  religion  of  J.  are— 
1.  Inward  purity  of  heart ;  2.  A  reugious  abstinence 
from  whatever  makes  a  man  impure  ;  3.  A  diligent 
observance  of  the  solemn  festival  and  holy  days  ; 
4.  Pilgrimages  to  holy  places ;  and  5.  According  to 
some,  chastising  and  mortifying  the  body.  The 
form  of  worship  is  simple :  the  worshippers  firsts 
wash  themselves  in  the  font,  pray  opposite  the 
mirror,  throw  a  few  cash  into  the  money-box,  sad 
finish  by  striking  a  belt  to  intimate  that  their 
religious  duties  are  over. 

2.  In  J.,  Buddhism,  which  was  introduced 
532  A.D.,  has  been  modified  by  its  contact  with 
Sintuism,  with  which  it  has  to  a  certain  extent 
Amalgamated.  No  less  than  eight  Buddhist  sects 
exist  in  Japan.  Buddhism  has  properly  no  priests, 
but  hero  the  monks  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
functions  of  that  order.  Dr  Smith  ha*  given  an 
interesting  description  of  a  Buddhist  service  he 
saw  at  one  of  the  temples  in  that  country  (see 


Japanese  Temple.— Oliphant's  Japan. 

his  Ten  Week*  in  Japan,  p.  34).  *  Amongst  the 
services  which  I  ever  witnessed,'  he  says, '  I  seldom 
1»  lii-ld  in  a  pagan  country  an  assemblage  >>f  native 
worshippers  so  nearly  approaching  the  appearance 
of  a  Christian  assembly,  and  the  detaua  of  an 
ordinary  Christian  service.'  Amongst  the  mors 
educated  classes,  the  same  sceptical  indifference  to 
the  religious  observances  of  the  multitude  that 
prevails  in  China  is  observed.  The  religious  duties 
of  tbe  Japanese  consist  chiefly  in  worship  at  the 
temples,  and  the  observance  of  festivals,  pilgrimages, 
periotbeal  worship  of  tutelary  divinities,  reverence 
to  parents,  obedience  to  magistrates,  and  more  than 
all,  the  customary  offerings  at  ancestral  tombs. 

The  Japanese  Written  Language.— The  principle 
of  duality,  which  pervades  the  life  of  tbe  Japanese, 
extends  to  their  mode  of  writing,  for  two  distinct 
alphabets  and  kinds  of  writing  are  in  use.  There 
is,  1st,  the  ideographic  system  of  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphic symbols,  which  dates  from  the  3d  c  a.n. ; 
ana  2dly,  the  phonetic  syllabarium,  of  more  recent 
invention,  consisting  of  an  alphabet  of  47  characters, 
and  a  few  supplementary  monosyllabic  sounds. 
Prior  to  either  of  these,  some  antique  form  of 
writing,  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  is  supposed  to 
have  existed. 


phonetic  alphabet,  invented  about  the  year 
810  a.  D.,  is  known  as  the  Wratptna  form  of  char- 
acter. In  process  of  time,  this  system  was  rendered 
more  complex  by  the  addition  of  variations,  and 
this  led,  apparently,  to  tbe  introduction  of  another 
and  simpler  alphal>et,  entirely  without  variants, 
and  known  as  the  Katagana  character.  Both 
these  phonetic  systems  are  written  in  jH>rpendicular 
columns.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese  ideographic  symlwls  retain  their  ascend- 
ency over  the  indigenous  alphabets,  and  are  adopted 
almost  exclusively  for  diplomatic  documents  and 
the  higher  class  of  books.  In  common  life,  the 
Chinese  written  language  is  in  familiar  and  constant 
use. 

There  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the 
spoken  languages  of  China  and  J. ;  the  latter — 
one  of  the  softest  tongues  out  of  Italy—is  not 
very  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  is  without  the 
Chinese  system  of  intonations;  it  is  not  mono- 
syllabic, but  what  Dr  Latham  calls  agglutinate. 

The  literature  of  J.  is  abundant  and  various,  and 
includes  works  on  history  and  science,  encyclo- 
paedias, poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  translations  of 
European  works.  Besides  original  writing*,  the 
Jarianese  have  adopted  the  whole  circle  of  Chinese 
Confucian  literature  ;  the  Chinese  classics  indeed 
form  the  basis  of  their  literature,  system  of  ethics, 
and  type  of  thought. 

In  the  mechanical  art*,  the  Japanese  have  attained 
to  great  excellence ;  especially  in  metallurgy,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  and 


seldom  see  any  other.     The   gold  cobang 
worth,  in  1859,  about  6*.  Ad.,  and  in  1860,  about 
£\,  1a    The  new  silver  itzal>one  (see  illustration)  is 


New  Silver  Itzabone  (three  to  a  dollar  in  1859;  in 
1X00,  two  only  were  sometimes  offered).— Hodgson's 


exchanged  at  tbe  rate  of  two  or  three  to  a  dollar. 
The  following  dlnstration  represents  a  copper  coin. 


>f  th 


xirt- 


silk  fabrics ;  indeet 
ments  works  of  art  are  produced,  so  exquisite  in 
design  and  execution,  as  to  more  than  rival  the 
beat  products  of  Europe.  The  Japanese  have  long 
understood  lithochrouie-printiwfc  Their  drawings 
of  animals  and  figures  generally  are  wonderfully 
graphic,  free,  and  true  to  nature ;  but  in  landscapes 
they  fail,  from  erroneous  perspective  ;  and  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  oils,  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 


A  Junk  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  from  a  native  drawing.— 
Oliphant's  Japan. 

A  commercial  intercourse  with  J.  has  sprang  up 
since  the  opening  of  certain  Japanese  ports  to 
European  merchants,  and  foreign  settlements  have 
been  formed.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  exports. 
Printed  cottons,  camlets,  shirtings,  ginghams,  flan- 
nels, canvas,  and  window-glass  are  amongst  the 
import*  from  Euro]»e  chietly  in  demand.  The 
whole  trade  of  J.  with  foreign  countries,  in  the 
year  1861,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  total  imports  being 
£448.000.  and  export*  ±762,000. 

The  tapec,  or  iron  cash  (the  5320th  part  of  a 
dollar),  is  the  base  of  the  Japanese  currency,  and 
is  their  only  real  circulating  medium— the  people 


Japanese  Copper  Coin.— Hodgson's  Japan. 

The  late  treaties  failed  to  establish  a  fixed  standard 
of  exchange  ;  and  when  the  trade  was  first  opened 
to  Europeans,  gold  coins  were  bought  at  one-third 
their  real  value  ;  but  tho  Japanese  discovered  their 
error,  and  stopped  the  exjiort  of  gold  money.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  J.,  signed  at  Yeddo, 
August  26,  1858,  and  ratilied  at  Yeddo,  July  11, 
1839. 

Article  2.  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  reside  at  Yeddo,  and  consuls  at  all  or  any 
of  the  owned  jK>rts. 

Article  3.  i"he  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa, 
and  Nagasaki  shall  l>c  opened  to  British  subjects 
on  the  1st  July  1859;  >>eagata.  or  another  conve- 
nient port  on  the  west  coast  of  Nipon,  on  the  1st 
January  I860;  Hiogo,  on  tho  1st  of  January  1863; 
and  in  all  these  ports  and  towns,  British  subjects 
may  |termanently  reside,  the  general  boundary  of 
their  liberty  being  ten  ri  in  any  direction  ;  and  the 
ri  is  equal  to  4275  yards  English  measure.  From 
the  1st  January  1862,  British  subject*  shall  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Yeddo,  and  from  the 
1st  January  1863,  in  the  city  of  Osaca,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  only. 

Article  9.  British  subjects  in  J.  to  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Article  10.  All  foreign  coin  shall  l>e  current  in 
Japan.  Coins  of  all  descriptions  (with  the  exception 
of  Japanese  copper  coin)  may  Ikj  exported  from 
Japan. 

By  article  22,  it  is  agreed  that  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  on  giving  one  year's  previous 
notice  to  the  other,  may  demand  a  revision  of  tho 
treaty  on  or  after  the  1st  July  1 87-,  with  a  view 
to  the  insertion  of  such  amendments  as 
shall  prove  desirable. 

Article  23  stipulates  that  the  British  government 
and  its  subjects  shall  l>e  allowed  free  and  equal 
participation  in  all  privileges  that  may  have  been, 
or  may  bo  hereafter  granted  by  the  Tycoon  of  J. 
to  any  other  nation. 

The  24  articles  of  the  treaty  arc  followed  by 
certain  trade  regulations. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that  our  treaty  rclatima 
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with  J.  rest  upon  a  very  sandy  foundation.  They 
were  made  with  the  Tycoon  who  governs  o:ily  in 
the  live  imperial  ports  and  their  adjacent  districts, 
and  it  is  morcthau  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever 
been  ratified  hy  the  Mikado,  the  only  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  The  treaties  were  yielded 
through  fear,  and  arc  systematically  and  persistently 
rendered  inoperative.  The  Tycoons  government 
has  |K-titi<mi'd  to  lie  released  from  the  articles  which 
stipulate  for  the  opening  of  Ycddo,  January  1862, 
as  well  as  the  port*  of  Neagato,  Hiogo,  and  Osaca. 
And  a  delay  of  five  years  has  been  granted  ;  but 
made  conditional  on  greater  facilities  for  commerce 
being  afforded,  by  the  Ja|»aiiese  government,  at 
the  jwrts  already  open,  the  removal  of  certain  griev- 
ances, and  the  giving  of  better  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  of  foreigners.  Hut  recent 
accounts— the  latest  of  which  (April,  1803)  rejwrts 
the  burning  of  the  British  Legation-- unmistakably 
demonstrate  the  hostility  of  the  influential  classes 
in  J.,  and  of  the  Mikado,  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

Mttani.— The  empire  of  J.  dates  from  the  7th  c. 
B.  c,  and  one  emperor  ruled  the  country  till  1 143, 
when  Yoriteino  possessed  himself  of  the  greater 
share  of  sovereign  power,  under  the  title  of 
Siogoon,  ami  towards  the  close  of  the  10th  c.,  the 
Siogoon,  Taiko-Sama,  deprived  the  reigning  Mikado 
of  all  executive  authority,  and  became  the  de  facto 
sovereign  of  Japan.  The  Portuguese  commenced 
tradiug  with  the  country  in  1540;  the  mission  of 
Francis  Xavier  followed  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  J.,  as  a  nation,  would  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  intrigues  of  the  mis- 
sionaries  at  last  excited  the  alarm  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  urged  on  by  the  jealous  machinations  of 
the  Duteh,  who  had  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the 
year  lGiX),  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Duteh  now  monopolised  the  trade,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  grossest  indignities.  The  policy  of 
exclusion  and  repression  of  Christianity  was  fully 
carried  out  by  the  celebrated  Taiko-Sama,  his  suc- 
cessor Eyay-vea,  and  the  imjicrial  edict  of  1638 
A.  D.  Notwithstanding  several  attempts  on  the 
part  of  European  nations  to  open  intercourse  with 
J.,  the  government  maintained  its  isolation  untd  the 
country  was  opened  to  the  five  great  western  powers 
by  the  American  treaty  of  March  31,  1854,  the 
result  of  the  United  States'  Ex|>cdition  under  Com- 
modore Pern-.  The  Dutch  now  got  rid  of  their  most 
galling  conditions  of  trade.  The  Russian  admiral 
negotiated  a  treaty,  Octolwr  1857.  The  Duteh 
Secured  further  privileges;  and  in  1858  followed 
the  American,  English,  aud  French  treaties.  Thus 
J.  once  more  took  its  place  amongst  the  famUy  of 
nations.-  See  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.R,  Ac.  (Land.  1863);  Tm 
W>fk*  in  Japan,  by  George  Smith,  D.D.,  llishop  of 
Victoria  (Loud.  1861);  A  Remdenct  at  Xagtmtki  and 
Hakodati  in  1859— 1860,  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  (Lond. 
1801);  Jopon,  Ac,  by  H.  A.  TUley  (lSoO);  First 
Elements  of  Japanese  Grammar,  &c,  bv  R.  Alcock, 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy,  Ac,  at  \eddo  (l^ond. 
1860) ;  Xarrntire  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin* *  Mutton  to 
China  and  Jajmn  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  < 
by  Lawrence  Oliphant  (Lond.  1859);  Xarratiee  of 
the  Erjxdition  oj  an  American  Squadron  to  Jajtan 
in  the  year*  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Perry  (New  York,  1857)  ;  Memorials 
qf  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  16th  and  17th  Cen- 
tunes,  by  Thomas  Rundall  (Lond.  1850);  The 
History  of  Japan,  by  Engelbert  Kiimpfcr,  M.D. 
(Lond.  17'1'7). 

JAPANNING  is  the  art  of  giving  a  coating 
Of  Tarnish  and  other  materials  to  certain  manufac- 1 


tures.  by  which  a  resemblance  is  produced  to  the 
beautiful  lacquered  ware*  of  Japan  and  China. 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  in  this  country 
to  metal- works  upon  which  a  dark-coloured  varnish 
is  applied  with  neat,  but  the  process  is  quite  as 
extensively  applied  to  papier-mache  works.  See 
LACQicniiNu.  Hie  japanned  works  of  our  manu- 
facturers are  chiefly  iron  and  tin,  such  as  coal- 
boxes,  tin  canisters,  and  other  articl.-s,  which  are 
thereby  made  more  ornameutal,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  protected  from  rust 

The  japanning  material  consists  of  am  me  or 
copal  varnish,  alone,  or  mixed  with  ivory-black,  to 
produce  a  black  ia]*an  ;  or  with  asphalt,  to  produce 
a  dark  or  light  brown,  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  For  very  cheap  tinned  wares,  a  single 
coating  is  all  that  is  usually  given.  After  Wing 
varnished,  they  are  put  into  a  heated  oven  for  a 
time,  after  which  thev  are  ready  for  use ;  but  in 
the  case  of  more  valuable  articles,  such  as  the 
handsome  coal-lsixes  of  iron  which  are  now  exten- 
sively manufactured,  and  which  are  still  further 
ornamented  by  gilding  and  painting,  several  coats 
of  black  japan  varnish  are  applied,  each  being 
dried  in  the  oven  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  next,  so  that  a  coating  of  sufficient  substance 
to  bear  polishing  is  thus  obtained.  Rotten-stone 
and  Tripoli  powder  are  used  by  the  jtolishcr,  and  a 
bcautifid  surface  is  obtained,  in  no  resjiect  inferior 
to  that  of  polished  jet.  The  polishing  |«owders  are 
at  first  applied  with  leather,  but  the  finishing  is 
done  by  women,  who  use  the  palms  of  their  hands 
only  with  small  quantities  of  Tri|«olL 

The  Wautiful  black  surface  thus  produced  is 
admirably  adapted  for  decoration  by  gilding ;  aud 
much  taste  is  now  shewn  in  these  matters  by  our 
manufacturers,  who  surpass  all  others  in  the  high 
finish  and  cheapness  of  jap&nucd  ware*.  Under 
LAcqrr.Blxri  will  be  given  the  Japanese  process, 
which  is  thus  imitated  on  metal,  under  the  name  of 
japanning,  in  Europe. 

JA'PHET,  in  Heb.  Trpheth,  a  word  apparently 
derived  in  Genesis  from  pathah,  '  to  open,'  trop. 
perhaps  '  to  stretch  forth,  and  hence  supposed  to 
mean  'widely  dispersed.'  Gesenius  and  other 
scholars,  however,  suggest  a  derivation  from  yapAah, 
'to  be  fair'  or  'beautiful,'  in  allusion  to  the  fair 
complexions  of  the  Japhetic  or  European  races. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  record,  J.  was  the  second 
son  of  Noah,  whose  descendants  peopled  first  the 
north  and  west  of  Asia,  after  which  they  proceeded 
to  occupy  'the  isles  of  the  ^entiles,'  i.  e.,  all  tlie 
region  alniut  the  Levant  aud  the  vEgean  Sea.  J. 
has  at  a  later  period,  in  Talmud  and  Mid  rash — 
not  merely  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
Jaj>etus,  the  sup|»osed  founder  of  the  human 


Iteen  used  as  a  typical  expression  for  'Creek.'  Cf. 
Meg.  71,  6.;  Btr.  J{.  40,  b.  &c. 

JAPURA,  or  CAQUETA,  a  river  of  South 
America,  and  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in 
the  Granadian  Andes,  in  lat  1"  '-Hi'  N..  long.  76* 
50'  W.,  and  joins  the  Amazon  al>out  65"  50'  E.  long. 
Its  entire  length  is  upwartls  of  1000  miles  ;  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  cataracts. 

JARGONISING  is  a  phenomenon  obetrved 
chiefly  in  acute  mania  ;  it  consists  in  the  utterance 
of  uncouth  and  unintelligible  sounds,  which  may 
resemble  articulate  words,  or  be  little  more  than 
harsh  ejaculations  and  bellowing*.  This  symptom 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  imitations  of 
foreign  tongues  or  provincial  idioms,  or  the  perver- 
sions of  the  faculty  of  language  characteristic  of 
mania  and  other  forms  of  alienation,  as  these  sounds 
are  not  intended  to  be,  nor  to  appear,  the  vehicles 
of  thought  or  manifestations  of  feeling.    They  i 
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id  the  same  relation  to  the  excitement  and  violence, 
as  the  rapid  motion,  the  furious  gesticulation,  ami 
the  tendency  to  injure  and  destroy  everything  that 
is  seemly  and  harmonious.  The  tone  in  which  they 
are  uttered  is  generally  harsh  and  defiant,  Itecause 
intense  passion  thrills  through  every  muscle,  through 
those  of  the  vocal  apparatus  as  well  as  of  the  arm 
raised  to  strike.  Jargonising  is,  in  all  probability, 
involuntary.  It  occurs  at  the  commencement  or 
crisis  of  mania,  when  the  power  to  control  the  ideas 
and  to  regulate  motion  is  most  impaired,  it  may, 
however,  l<e  the  result  ot  volition,  so  far  as  that  the 
individual  desires  and  determines  to  speak,  but  fails 
from  the  rapidity  or  intensity  of  his  emotions  to  call 
into  action,  and  coonlinate  the  organs  engaged  in 
articulation.  Such  utterances  may  )>c  heard  in 
soliloquy,  if  the  phrase  may  l»e  used,  and  during 
sleep.  The  feature  has  l»een  accepted  as  pathog- 
nomic of  mania.  It  has,  however,  rx-eii  noticed  in 
the  delirium  of  certain  stages  of  fever  and  of  drunk- 
enness, which  are  mental  states  depending  upon 
blond-poisons.  During  periods  of  profound  attrac- 
tion, similar  sounds  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  lt|H  of  sane  and  healthy  men.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  natural  o|>eration  of  the  will  would 
apj,>ear  to  l>e  enfeebled  or  susjiended. 

JARNAC,  Battle  of.  was  fought  at  the  town  of 
that  name,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  France, 
March  13,  1569,  between  26,<M>0  Catholics  under  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henri  III.,  ami  15,000 
Huguenots  under  Louis,  Prince  of  Condc.  The 
latter  were  completely  routed.    See  l.'osm 

JA'ROSLAV,  Government  of,  one  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Euro]*ean  Russia;  ana,  altout  14,000 
square  miles  ;  i»op.  in  1858,  !>"G,8Gti.  The  soil  is 
generally  not  fertile;  it  hardly  supplies  the  wants 


m<I  forces  tl 


mi  t< 


industrious. 


of  the  inhabitant 
so  that  the  province  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of 
Russia  with  the  best  car] tenters,  masons,  smiths,  Ac, 
The  staple  industry  is  dressing,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing flax,  which  occupies  more  than  25,000  hands, 
mostly  near  Jaroslav,  U glitch,  and  Velikoe-Selo.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Mologa  and  IVshekhonje 
the  whole  population  of  many  villages  manufacture 
nails,  spriugs,  and  other  articles  of  hartlware.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Rostof  district  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  Iteing  the  best  kitchen-gardeners  aud  towl- 
breeders  of  the  empire.  The  Volga  crosses  the 
government  from  west  to  east,  and  gives  a  special 
impulse  to  its  industry.  The  inhabitants  are 
remarkably  handsome  both  as  to  form  aud  feature. 
The  government  is  divided  into  nine  districts. 

JAROSLAV  (pron.  Yaroslaf),  capital  of  the 
government  of  that  name,  in  Eurojiean  Russia,  is  a 
large  and  tine  town,  situated  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Volira,  and  its  affluent  the  Kotorrwl,  in  lat  57" 
37'  X.,  long.  M'.r  5,'f  E,  at  a  distance  of  164  miles  from 
Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Russian 
towns,  and  is  said  t»  have  lieen  founded  by  Janielaw 
the  (.treat  in  the  10th  century.  During  the  feudal 
period,  it  was  the  seat  of  powerful  feudal  princes, 
and  several  times  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
the  Mongols.  The  town  has  a  vast  ya»<i«o«</pwr,  or 
market-place,  nearly  as  lively  as  that  of  Moscow. 
Though  possessing  large  stores  of  linen  fabrics,  flax, 
iron,  tlour,  and  grain,  J.  is  but  a  second-rate  com- 
mercial place  on  the  Volga,  the  ]irinci|>al  trade 
being  concentrated  at  Rybinsk,  54  miles  up  the 
river,  and  at  Rostef.  Chemical  works,  principally 
of  white  lead  aud  minium,  constitute  a  sort  of 
speciality  of  the  town  aud  its  staple  industry  ;  next 
come  several  tanneries,  extensive  Hour-mills  on  the 
Kotorosl,  ami  a  recently  built  cotton-mill  of  40,000 
spindles.  The  once  celebrated  silk,  and  esjiecially 
linen  and  damask  factories,  are  at  present  on  the 


decline.  The  imputation  of  J.  in  1858  amounted 
to  35,000  inhabitants,  ami  is  constantly  increasing 
with  the  wealth  of  the  town,  owing  to  the  develop 
mcnt  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Kama.  The  extensive  trade  on  these  rivers  occupies 
at  present  no  less  than  150  Bteam-hoats. 

JA'SHER,  Book  of  (Heb.  fcpher  ha  w*har,  'the 
Rook  of  the  Upright;'  translated  by' the  LXX. 
BiUion  tou  Kutfiou*,  and  by  the  Vulgate,  Liber 
JtiAlorum ;  but  the  Fcshito  *  [Syriac  version]  has 
S']>krr  Ilathir,  '  Book  of  IVaises  or  Hymns'),  is 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
is  quoted  twice  (Joshua  x.  13;  2  Samuel  L  18). 
Reganling  its  character  and  contents,  there  has 
been  much  speculation.  Talmudic  and  later  Jewish 
authorities  identified  it  variously  with  Genesis  (some- 
times called  'the  Book  of  the  Upright'),  Deuter- 
onomy, Judges,  4c,  to  all  which  notions  there  is  the 
obvious  and  fatal  objection,  that  the  two  quotations 
from  it  which  survive  are  not  to  be  found  m  any  of 
these  books,  and  could  not  possibly  l>e  found  in  the 
llrst  two,  as  they  refer  to  incidents  which  occurred 
at  a  Bulisequent  period  in  the  national  history.  The 
conjecture  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Lowth,  Herder,  and  other 
scholars,  viz.,  that  the  Book  of  J.  was  a  collection  of 
national  ballads  a  Hebrew  minstrelsy,  in  short — 
recording  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  national  heroes, 
or  singing  the  praises  of  otherwise  celebrated  men. 
Geseinus  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view,  and 
suggests  that  it  may  have  acquired  its  name,  '  the 
Book  of  the  Upright,'  from  having  l»een  written 
chielly  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Donaldson,  in 
his  recent  work,  Janiiur,  ur  Fragmrnta  Arrkffffjri, 
Canninum  J1>bmicorum  in  Ma*ortlhico  Veitrit 
T'rtamcnti  Texfu  /»»«»»  toMtllata,  contends  for  its 
being  a  composition  of  tho  age  of  Solomon,  and  a 
work  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  He  conceives  that  it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  more  religious  of 
the  community  to  possess  a  record  of  the  national 
history  which  should  chiefly  set  forth  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  true  Hebrews,  and  he  attempts  to 
extract  from  the  so-called  canonical  Itooks  of  tho 
Old  Testament  such  passages  as  he  believed  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  it  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Dr  Donaldson's  theory  has  inet 
with  little  favour  either  from  the  mass  of  German 
scholars  or  from  the  few  in  England  who  are 
comjieteut  to  consider  the  question. 

JASMIN,  Jacques,  the  most  eminent  modern 
patois  i>oet  of  France,  and,  in  the  words  of  his 

|  anient  admirers,  '  the  last  of  tho  troubadours,' 
was  bom  at  Agen  in  1798.  He  has  given  in  his 
S'ltilnn'm  a  humon his  account  of  his  early  life. 
According  to  it,  he  was  of  very  humble  birth,  and 
was  set  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  hair-dresser,  which 

1  agreed  well  with  that  of  poet  as  he  himself  says, 
In-cause  both  are  a  kind  of  head-work.  His  poetry 
is  full  of  beauty  and  power;  the  pathos  of  bis  serious 
pieces,  and  the  wit  and  ]>oignaucy  of  his  comic 
productions,  are  unequalled,  aud  both  have  been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  France,  and  even 
in  other  parts  of  Euro[>e.  He  was  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  legion  of  Honour  in  1846.  J.'s  principal 
works  are  Me  cat  Alvuri  (1825);  Lou  Chul'umri  (The 
Charivari.  1825),  a  comic  iioem  ;  L'Abmjlo  de  Custel- 

:  Cuille  (The  Blind  Youth  of  Castel-Cuillc,  1836), 
translated  by  Longfellow;  and  Las  FapUhtot  tie 
Janrnin  (The  Curls  of  Jasmin),  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  in  1835,  and  the  second  in  1843. 

JA  SMINE,  or  JESSAMINE  (Jcuminum),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Jasminaeea.  This 
onler  is  allied  to  OUaera,  and  contains  about  100 
species  of  shrubs,  some  of  them  climbing,  and  many 
of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  flowers.  They 
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are  chiefly  natives  of  the  warm  parte  of 
Many  belong  to  the  genua  J.,  which  has  its  calyx 
and  con. 11a  each  5  or  8-ckft,  two  stamens  attached 
to  ami  include*!  within  the  titl*  of  the  corolla.  an«l  a 
two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lol>es  generally  abortive. 
The  name  J.  is  from  the  Arabic  Yasmren.  The  Com- 
mon J.  {J.  iirRctii'tk)  in  a  native  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
hut  now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Euroj*?.  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland  In  more 
northern  region*,  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  does  not  easily  endure  very  severe  winters.  It 
is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and 
very  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine,  for  strengthening  the 
nervous  system,  but  are  now  only  used  for  preparing 
Oil  of  Jasmine,  a  delicious  j>erf  nine.  The  commercial 
oil  of  jasmine,  however,  is  not  the  pure  essential  oil, 
but  merely  oil  of  lien  flavoured  with  it.  and  is  pre- 
pared by 'placing  layers  of  the  flowers  alternately 
with  layers  of  cotton  snaked  in  oil  of  — J.  >jran- 
diflvrmn,  a  native  of  the  Hast  Indies,  has  flowers 
still  more  fniLcrant,  from  which,  nud  from  those  of 
J.  fiamltae,  oil  of  jasmine  is  also  made.  The  flowers 
of  /.  SniiJ>ac  are  often  scattered  al>out  in  houses  and 
temples  in  the  East  Indies,  to  diffuse  their  fragrance. 
— Several  other  Bp-ties,  some  with  erect,  and  some 
with  twining  stems,  are  not  uncommon  in  gardens 
and  green- houses.  Some  have  whit",  and  some  have 
yellow  flowers.- Oil  of  jasmine  cannot  be  obtained 
from  J.  flowers  by  distillation. 

JA'SOX.    See  Akgonav/ts. 

JASPER  (Or.  ifi*pis),  a  mineral  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Quartz  (q.  v.),  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  oj>aeity,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  clay 
or  other  substances  with  the  silica  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed.  There  are  many  kinds  of  J., 
some  of  them  of  one  colour,  as  brown,  red.  yellow, 
green,  white,  blue,  or  black,  and  some  variously 
striped,  spotted,  or  clouded  with  different  colours. 
J.  is  a  very  abundant  mineral ;  it  is  found  in  veins 
and  embedded  masses  in  many  rocks,  sometimes 
ap|>ears  as  a  rock  of  which  whole  hills  are  formed, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  shn|>e  of  ]>ebbles.  It  has 
been  prized  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  orna- 
mental purjwses,  as  it  takes  a  high  polislu  Many 
kinds  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  and  it  can  often  be 
obtained  in  pieces  of  large  size,  so  that  it  has  been 
much  used  not  only  for  rings,  seals,  and  other  small 
articles,  but  for  the  decoration  of  palaces.  One  of 
the  l*cxt  known  kinds  of  J.  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is 
therefore  called  K'jitptbtn  Jasix.r.  It  is  generally 
yellow,  prettily  mixed  with  brown. — J.  with  very 
distinct  Btiiiies  is  called  Jtiblkm  Jasper. — The  kind 
called  Porceuiin  Jasper  is  rather  rare.  It  is  often 
full  of  minute  holes,  or  is  cracked  in  all  directions. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural  porcelain,  formed 
by  the  action  of  tire. 

JA'SSY,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  ouc  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  Kojwherg  Mountains,  near 
the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  Pruth.  It  is  irregularly  built  and  dirty, 
and  in  its  crooked  streets  the  palatial  mansion  of 
the  Bojar  the  Moldavian  noble  -alternates  with 
huts  of  the  most  inferior  description.  It  contains 
about  1M>  ecclesiastical  edifices,  on  -  of  which  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  On  a  height  is  the  Prince's 
Court,  formerly  the  resilience  of  the  governor  of 
Moldavia.  The  streets  are  covered  with  dust  in 
summer  and  with  mud  in  winter,  on  which  account, 
conveyances  are  here  in  groat  requisition,  and  every 
one  except  the  Jew  and  the  mendicant  employs  a 
droskv.  In  J.,  there  are  1300  private  carriages, 
5000  droekies,  and  12,000  horses.    The  manufactures 


of  the  town  are  few ;  there  is,  ho?.  . 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  70,000,  of 
about  30,000  are  Jews. 

JASZHKRE'XY.a  considerable  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Jasyeia  and  Rumania,  is  Mtu.Ued 
on  both  banks  of  the  Zagyva,  42  miles  east  of  Pesth. 
Pop.  18,000,  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  and 
iu  the  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  horses. 

JATAKA  (lit. rally, 'relating  to  birth *>  is  with 
the  Buddhists  the  name  of  a  work  or  a  series  of 
books  containing  an  account  of  5j0  previous  births 
of  SAkya  Muni,  or  the  Buddha.  Several  tales  that 
pass  under  the  name  of  .Esop's  fables  are  to  lx-  found 
in  this  collection  of  legends. 

J  ATI' V  A,  or  XATIVA,  San  Felipe  pe,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  2*2  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  climate  is  delicious, 
and  the  well-watered  plain  on  which  it  stands  is 
luxuriant  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  tr.vle  aud 
manufactures  are  unimportant.    Pop.  13,200. 

JAU'KR,  an  interesting  old  town  in  Silesia, 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  N'eisse,  10  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Lieguitz.  The  town  is  famous  for  its 
sausages;  and  there  is  a  weekly  corn-market,  which 
has  Wen  regularly  held  since  1404,  and  is  the  most 
important  in  Silesia.  J.  was  formerly  a  very  pr>>»- 
jtemus  town,  Using  the  only  market  for  the  linen- 
tradeof  Silesia;  but  the  Thirty  Years'  War  did  ninth 
to  reduce  its  extent  and  prosjierity.    Pop.  76SO. 

JAU'NDICE,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  arixing  from  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  is  a  symptom  of  various  disordered  coali- 
tions of  the  system,  rather  than  a  special  disease. 

With  this  colouring  of  the  skin  ami  eye*  the 
following  symptoms  are  associated  :  the  fax'es  are 
of  a  grayish  or  dirty-white  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  bile,  and  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of 
saffron,  or  is  even  as  dark  as  porter,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
There  is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  an  extreme  itching  of  the  skill.  It  is  a  popular 
belief,  as  old  jis  the  time  of  Lucretius — 

Lurida  pn* teres  fiont  qmocunquo  tuentur  arquati — 

that  to  a  jaundiced  eye  everything  appears  yellow. 
This,  however,  like  the  precedmg,  is  only  aa 
occasional  symptom. 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  jaundice  is  some 
obstruction  iu  the  gall-ducts,  preventing  the  normal 
flow,  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  This  obstruction 
may  arise  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  1.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  impaction  of  a  gafl-Btone  in  the 
common  hepatic  duct  See  Liver.  Iu  this  cose, 
the  jaundice  is  usmdly  of  short  duration,  and  dis- 
appears soou  after  the  gall-stone  has  passed  into 
the  intestine.  2.  Another  cause  of  jaundice  is  the 
obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  by  cancerous  disease 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  by  tumours  in  the 
liver,  or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  duodenum, 
the  portion  of  small  intestine  into  which  the  common 

these  cases,  the  olwtruction 
ses  a  j»ersistenc*  of 
jaundice.  3.  Obstruction  or  closure  of  the  gall- 
ducts  sometimes  occurs  in  the  inflammation  of  tlte 
liver  that  is  brought  on  by  spirit 'drinking,  and 
sometimes  may  1m-  caused  by  inflammation  origin- 
ating in  the  ducts  themselves,  which,  from  their 
small  size,  may  be  readily  closed  up  by  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane.  4.  The 
jaundice  that  occasionally  arises  from  constipation, 
or  that  occurs  during  the  advanced  stage  of 
pregnancy,  is  probably  caused  by  pressure  upon  the 
hepatic  duct. 


uie  portion  oi  small  iiik-kuii' 
hepatic  duct  opens.  In  the 
is  usually  jiennaiieut,  aud 
the  jaundice.    3.  Obstructs 
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But  although  jaundice  is  frequently  caused  by 
some  of  these  mechanical  imjiedimeiits  to  the  llow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine,  it  results  primarily  and 
solely  in  a  great  niinil>er  of  cases  front  the  secretion 
of  bile  being  suppressed  or  deficient.  The  secretion 
may  be  suppressed  to  as  to  cause  jaundice  by  a 
sudden  mental  shock  or  by  continued  anxiety. 
Various  jKiisons  in  the  blood  may  also  susjwiid 
the  secretion  of  Kile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 


jaundice.  It  may  be  produced  in  this  way  by  the 
salts  of  copper  and  ot  mercury,  by  opium,  and  by 
the  |»oison  of  serpents;  and  it  often  occurs,  from  the 
poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  fevers, 
especially  the  virulent  fevers  of  tropical  climates. 

The  prognosis  in  jaundice  is  generally  favourable, 
except  when  it  de|iends  upon  structural  disease  of 
the  liver,  or  on  mental  shock  or  anxiety.  The 
treatment  must  !*•  chit-fly  guided  by  reference  to 
Uie  conditions  whieh  give  rise  to  it  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  and  should  never  be  attempted  witliout 
professional  advice. 

JA'VA,  '  the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,' 
a  most  valuable  colonial  jtossession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  in  lat.  5"  52 '-8  46'  S.,  and  Ion-.'. 
105  l*/— 114"  E.  It  is  washed  on  the  X.  by 
the  Sea  of  Java,  on  the  F-  by  the  Strait  of  Bali, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
the  Strait  ot  Sunda.  Tlie  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  666  miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
1.16  miles,  and  the  su|K?rticial  area  is  reckoned  at 
50,260  mpiare  miles.  The  island  is  hilly,  and  cut  in 
man)'  parts  by  deep  gorges  and  rushing  streams. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  from  44)00  to 
10,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Thirty-six  of  the  lofty  mouutains 
are  volcanoes,  of  which  eleven  are  still  active. 

In  1S57,  the  j>opitlation  of  J.  and  Madura  (ci.  v.) 
amounted  to  11,594,158,  having  more  than  doubled 
in  30  years.  The  census  gave  20,331  Euroj»eaus, 
138.356  Chinese,  and  24,til5  Arabians  and  other 
Orientals.  The  native  Javanese  Itelong  to  the  great 
Malay  (q.  v.)  race,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans; 
the  remainder  bciug  'heathen,'  who*e  religion  is  a 
degraded  superstition.  In  moral  habits  and  civilis- 
ation, the  Javanese  are  siqwrior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  and  Celebes.  Tliere  are  29  Dutch 
Protestant,  and  10  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  all 
paid  by  the  government,  which  fixes  their  sphere  of 
Ial>our,  and  strictly  prohibits  the  proselytising  of  the 
natives.  They  chiefly  )al>our  among  the  Europeans, 
half  castes,  and  intermediate  races  at  the  jiort*, 
and  the  natives  of  the  interior  arc  neither  made 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion  nor  with 
European  education.  The  Javanese  are  much 
addicted  to  the  Bmoking  of  opium,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  Ik;  grown  on  the  island,  the  govern- 
ment imjKJrting  the  quantity  considered  necessary, 
and  granting  licences  for  its  sale,  realising  therefrom 
an  average  annual  revenue  of  £800,000  sterling. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  J.  has  l>een  steadily 
advancing  in  prosperity.  Its  producing  power  is 
only  limited  by  the  amount  of  available  laUiur,  and 
notwithstanding  the  energy  which  the  Dutch  have 
displayed  in  increasing  the  breadth  of  cultivated 
land,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  atill  in  a 
state  of  nature,  liiec  is  grown  extensively  for 
native  consumption  and  exportation;  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  tea,  tobacco,  &.c,  for  exjiort  The  increase 
in  the  trade  of  J.  has  been  great  and  rapid.  In 
1S48,  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
£2,660,765;  the  exports  to  £4,510,472.  In  1860, 
the  im}«orts  had  risen  to  £5,894,020 ;  the  exports  to 
£8.S78,8O0. 

The  countries  which  trade  most  extensively  with 
J.  are  the  Netherlands  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan.    In  the  trade  reports  for  1860,  Holland  is 


set  down  as  having  imported  into  J.  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  £  1 .864,740,  and  sjiecie  to  the  value  of 
£1,511,854;  while  Great  Britain  sent  goods  to  the 
value  of  £991,155.  In  the  same  year,  the  exports 
from  J.  to  Holland  amounted  to  £6,403,553,  and 
those  to  Great  Britain  to  £58,135.  In  1861,  the 
exjiorts  from  Great  Britain  to  J.  amounted  to 
£1,091.511,  but  in  1862  had  falleu  to  £777.400.  This 
great  difference  arises  from  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  products  of  the  island  l>eing  the  property  of 
the  government,  and  Wnng  managed,  stored,  shipped 
(exclusively  in  Dutch  ships),  and  sold  in  Holland 
by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  whose  profits 
arise  from  the  commission  allowed  on  the  trans- 
actions. The  import  and  export  duties  are  very 
high,  but  are  much  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  leading  articles  imported  into 
J.  are  cotton  and  linen  goods,  wine  ami  spirits, 
machinery,  provisions,  &c. ;  the  princiiwd  exj«orts  are 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  tea,  rice,  &c.  In  1860,  sugar 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  £2,751,998;  coffee, 
£2,535.830;  indigo,  £293,363;  rice,  £562,185.  Some 
years,  the  exjwrts  of  these  articles  reach  a  consider- 
ably higher  figure. 

The  island  is  divided  into  East,  West,  and  Middle 
Java,  containing  22  suIhIi  visions,  called  Residencies, 
over  which  a  superior  Eurojiean  official,  the  Resident, 
exercises  general  control,  and  acts  as  judge,  collector, 
and  magistrate.  The  Resident  has  European  assist- 
ants, who  perform  the  same  functions  in  districts 
of  the  residency,  and  native  agency  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  iu  the  government  service,  all  the 
chiefs  Wing  either  present  or  expectant  salaried 
sen* ants  of  the  colonial  government,  actually  engaged, 
under  Eurojiean  sujs-rinteudence,  in  ruling  Una 
masses.  The  chief  native  official  of  a  district  is  the 
Regent,  selected  from  the  family  of  the  former  local 
prince,  and  retained  in  office  so  long  as  he  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  government. 

The  material  pronjierity  of  J.  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  energy  with  which  the  Dutch 
government  has  extcuded  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  those  articles  which  form  its  staple 
experts.  By  an  elaborate  and  skilfully  worked  out 
system  of  culture,  introduivd  in  1830,  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  the  staples  for  exjwrtation  hare 
advanced  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  native  chiefs,  the  European  officials, 
and  the  government  all  share  in  the  profits,  and 
work  harmoniously  together  in  developing  the 
capabilities  of  the  land.  In  carrying  out  the 
extensive  mercantile  transactions  which  the  culture- 
system  involved,  the  government  lias  been  ably 
assisted  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  and 
the  result  has  liecn  the  changing  a  burdensome 
colony  into  a  mine  of  wealth.  Between  1824  and 
1833,  the  ex|>cnditnre  exceeded  the  income.  From 
that  time,  the  finances  of  J.  have  been  prosperous, 
and  the  colony  has  transmitted  to  the  Netherlands, 
since  1838,  a  sum  not  short  of  £30,000,1100  sterhng. 
In  thirtv  years,  the  revenue  has  risen  from  an 
average  "of  £2.500,000  sterling,  to  £9,500,000  ia 
1857.  in  which  year  the  net  surplus  was  £3,500,000. 

Climafe. — With  the  exception  of  some  marshy 
districts  on  the  north  coast,  the  climate  of  J.  is 
healthy  and  pleasant.  On  the  coasts,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  indicates  more  than  93°  F.  during 
the  dry,  and  84"  in  the  rainy  season.  The  average 
is  80"  at  noon,  and  70"  in  the  evening.  The  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea-breezes,  which  constantly  blow 
across  the  island  During  the  rainy  season,  which 
l>egius  in  November  and  continues  till  March,  the 
west  wind  prevails ;  in  the  dry  season,  it  blows  from 
the  north  and  east.  Along  the  high  lauds  of  the 
interior  the  air  is  not  only  breezy,  but  sometimes 
cold,  the  thermometer  frequently  falling  to  45*  j 
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and  an  the  entire  island  is  intersected  with  excellent 
roads,  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  reach  the  most  Iteaut  mil 
and  salubrious  districts.  Inland  of  Semcrang,  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  Europeans  enjoy  a  pleasant 
retreat  during  the  dry  season. 

// ittory.  — The  history  of  J.,  previous  to  the  14th 
c,  is  involved  in  fahlo  and  obscurity.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Javanese,  from  a  very  early 
jm  r\<«\.  | ...mm  >*ed  a  considerable  <l. gree  of  niTfliw 
tion,  which  was  probably  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Krahnianical  teachers  from  Hindustan.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely  when  Hindu  civilisation 
and  religion  were  introduced  into  J.,  though  it  must 
have  been  very  early  in  the  ( 'hristian  era.  Buddhism 
was  su|>eraddcd  about  the  10th  c.  ;  and  there  are 
many  old  Buddhist  temple*  scattered  throughout 
the  inland,  memorials  of  the  former  prevalence  of 
that  religion.  The  most  famous  is  that  called 
B' m  Buddor  (q.  v.).  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
c,  Mohaminedanisni  found  a  footing  10  the  eastern 
provinces;  ami  in  1475,  the  Hindu  empire  was  over- 
thrown, an«l  Mohammedanism  became  the  faith  of 
the  countrj*;  yet  as  late  as  1611,  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  visited  J.,  they  found  a  Hindu  king  in 
Bantam.  In  1595,  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  ex|mli- 
tion  under  Houtman.  who,  on  arriving  at  Bantam, 
found  the  king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
offeree!  him  assistance,  obtaining  in  return  permis- 
sion to  build  a  factory.  In  1077.  after  many  con- 
tests with  the  native  princes,  the  Dutch  obtained 
extensive  territories  and  important  trading  conces- 
sions. In  1811,  when  Holland  ltccame  incorjN.rated 
with  France,  the  British  took  possession  of  J.,  which, 
after  rive  years'  oeenjiation,  was  restored  to  the 
Dntch.  A  long  and  bloody  war  ended  in  the  whole 
island  liecoming  virtually  a  Dutch  province  in  18.'t0. 
though  two  states  are  still  nominally  ruled  by 
native  princes.  Slavery  was  totally  abolished  in  the 
island  on  September  20,  1850,  by  the  legislature  of 
Holland. -See  Sir  Stamford  KafHes's  History  of 
Jara  (2  vols.  London,  1817) ;  Crawford's  Eastern 
Arrhipehtao  ;  Jara,  or  How  to  Manage  a  Colony,  by 
J.  W.  B.  Money  (London.  Hurst  and  Blackett);'  and 
the  annual  official  Reporti  on  Java  and  Madura. 

JA  VELIN,  a  short  and  light  sitear  used  for 
darting  against  an  enemy.  In  the  Roman  legion, 
the  first  and  second  Hues  (the  II  as  tut  i  and  the 
Principe*)  were  both  armed  with  two  javelins  to 
each  man.  Each  javelin  (Lat.  pifum)  was  in  all 
about  6}  feet  in  length;  the  shaft  4$  feet  long,  of 
tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diarueter ;  and  the  remainder 
given  to  the  barlted  pyramidal  head.  In  action,  the 
legionary  hurled  one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  the 
first  onset;  the  second  he  retained  as  a  defence 
against  cavalry.  The  Goths  and  other  barbarians 
used  a  javelin. 

JAXA'KTES,  now  called  Sun's,  or  Sju-Darta 
(i.  e.,  Yellow  River),  a  river  of  Turkestan,  which 
rises  in  the  high  plateau  south  of  Lake  Issikul,  iu 
the  Thiau  Shan  Mountains,  flows  in  a  westerly 
direction  through  the  valley  of  Khokan,  receiving 
in  its  course  numerous  accessions ;  after  passing 
Otrar,  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  largest  and 
most  northerly  retaining  the  name  Sir- Dana,  flows 
west-by-iiorth,  separating  the  Russian  territory 
from  the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  and,  after  a  course 
of  1150  miles,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral;  the 
lesser  branch,  called  Kuvan  Daria,  flows  westward, 
supplying  some  small  lakes  in  the  line  of  its  old 
channel,  but  for  several  years  I  tack  has  not  reached 
the  Sei  of  Aral,  though  sixty  years  ago  it  had  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Sir-Daria. 

JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  first  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 


December  12,  1745.  He  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1764,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  He  took  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  in  the  American  Revolution, 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  Congress  in  1778,  ami  minister  to  Spain 
in  1779.  He  was  very  influential  iu  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was,  according  to  Lord  St 
Helens,  '  not  only  chiefly,  but  wholly  by  his  means 
that  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.' 
He  wrote  a  portion  of  the  Federalist.  His  services 
to  the  Federal  jtarty  were  deemed  so  great,  that 
Washington  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  offices  in 
his  gift,  and  he  selects!  that  of  chief-justice.  He 
resigned,  and  became  governor  of  New  York,  and 
in  1794,  minister  to  England,  and  was  accused  by 
the  Democratic  party  of  having  sold  his  country  to 
England  against  France.  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Federal  partv,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  lived 
in  great  seclusion,  only  taking  jtart  in  religious, 
peace,  temperance,  and  anti-slavery  movements. 
He  died  at  Bedford,  New  York,  May  17,  1829. 

JAY  (Oarruhi*),  a  genus  of  the  Crow  family 
[Corrida?),  differing  from  magpies  chiefly  in  the 
rather  shorter  bill,  and  in  the  shorter  and  rounded, 
or  sometimes  almost  even  tail  They  are  inhi- 
l.itants  of  forests  and  wooded  district*,  chiefly  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  and  feed  more  on  fruits  and  seeds  than 
crows  and  magpies  generally  do  ;  but  they  have 
the  omnivorous  character  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  often  reb  the  nests  of  other  bird*,  whether 
containing  eggs  or  young. — The  Common  J.  [G. 
)  <//"  n  i  la  Hum)  is  a  well-known  native  of  England  and 
1  of  the  south  and  middle  of  Scotland,  although  less 
common  than  it  once  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  war  which  has  been  waged  against  it, 
;  lioth  by  gamekeepers  and  by  the  legislature  itself ; 
an  English  statute  of  the  17th  year  of  George  IL 
having  empowered  grand  juries  to  offer  threepence 


Common  Jay  (Oarrultu  alandarius). 


for  the  head  of  each  jay,  on  account  of 
done  to  young  trees.    It  is  rather 


ssr. 


jackdaw  ;  the  plumage  is  mostly  ash-gray,  finely 
tinged  with  re»l  or  purple,  the  quill -feat hers  and 
tail  mostly  black,  a  beautiful  mottled  patch  on  each 
wing  raved  with  bright  blue,  a  broad  moustache- 
like  stnjie  of  black  extending  for  an  inch  from 
the  Itase  of  the  lower  mandible  on  each  side:  the 
head  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  erectile  feathers, 
each  of  which  has  a  streak  of  black  in  the  middle. 
Jays  are  most  frequently  seen  solitary  or  in  |wira. 
I  They  build  in  thick  trees  or  bushes,  and  their  nest 
i  is  a'  basket-like  structure  of  small  sticks,  fined 
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with  Gne  roots  anrl  grasses;  the  eggs,  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  yellowish-white,  minutely  ami  thickly 
speckled  with  light  brown.  When  taken  youug, 
the  J.  is  very  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar 
and  amusing,  and  perhajw  excels  all  other  British 
birds  in  its  power  of  imitating  voices  and  sounds. 
—  The  Bli'E  J.  {(J.  aiatatu*)  of  North  America,  a 
species  abundant  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada,  is  smaller  than  the  Common  J. ;  it  has  a 
similar  crest  or  tuft  on  the  head,  and  a  longer  and 
more  rounded  taiL  The  general  colour  of  the 
upper  part*  is  bright  purplish-blue  ;  the  wiui^i  and 
tail  white,  barred  with  black  ;  the  nock  surrounded 
with  a  curved  black  collar.  It  is  more  gregarious 
than  the  Common  J.,  and  partially  migratory. — 
The  Canada  J.,  or  Cakrio.v  Biru>  (O.  Qauadmuk), 
is  a  more  northern  American  sjHvies.  Other  very 
beautiful  species  are  found  in  the  north-west  of 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
They  generally  resemble  the  Common  J.  in  their 
habits  and  manners. 

JAYADE  VA.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu 
poet,  who,  according  to  some,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  lltli,  according  to  others,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c.  after  Christ.  His  most  reuowned  work 
is  the  Qitaijovinda,  an  erotic  ]<oem  in  honour  of 
Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  his  wife 
Radna;  it  is  interpreted  both  in  a  literal  and 
mystical  sense. 

JEDBURGH,  an  old  town,  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jed,  14  miles  east-south-east  of 
Selkirk,  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh. 
The  most  interesting  architectural  feature  of  the 
town  is  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  abbey  of 
Austin  Canons,  founded  by  King  David  I.  about 
1190.  Of  this  structure,  the  church  (230  feet  loug) 
alone  remains.  The  abl>ey  was  rifled  and  burned 
in  1523  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  again  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544.  The  present  jail  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  castle  in  which  Malcolm  the 
Maiden  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  IL, 
and  other  early  Scottish  kings  frequently  resided. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  J.  are  blankets, 
flannels,  shawls,  plaids,  ami  hosiery.  Pop.  (1801) 
3428. 

Jedburgh  appears  in  record  as  early  as  the  9th 
century.  Between  the  years  829  ami  854,  Ecgred, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  whose  diocese  then  extended 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  built  two  towns  at 
Jedburgh.  One  of  these  is  now  represented  by 
the  hamlet  of  Old  Jedburgh  ;  the  other  by  the  town 
of  Jedburgh,  which  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.  Situated  on  the  border, 
its  inhabitants  were  a  warlike  race,  whose  slogan, 
4  Jeddaxt's  here ! '  was  seldom  long  silent.  Their 
chief  weapon  was  the  'Jeddart  axe,' or  'Jeddart 
staff,'  a  stout  pole  about  four  feet  long  with  a  steel 

JE'DDAH.    See  JronAH. 

JEEJEEBHOY,  Sir  Jamsetjek,  a  Parsee  mer- 
chant-prince and  philanthropist,  was  liorn  of  |>oor 
parents  at  Bombay,  15th  July  1783.  At  an  early 
period,  ho  shewed  a  great  aptitude  for  mercantile 

Iiursuits,  and  in  consequence,  his  father-in-law, 
■"ramjee  Nusserwanjee,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
him  into  partnership.  While  still  a  young  man, 
he  visitod  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia, 
besides  Egypt,  Syria,  and  England.  After  he  had 
become  chief  partner  in  his  fatlier-in-law's  firm,  the 
wealth  of  which  rapidly  and  prodigiously  increased, 
J.  kept  his  eye  on  the  progress  of  political  events  in 
Euroi»e;  and  when  peace  was  restored  there  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Indian  trade 


benefited  that,  from  1814  to  1819,  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  Europe  rose  front  £870.000  to 
£3,052,1)00 — in  which  increase,  we  are  informed, 
'the  h'»use  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  and  his  father-in-law 
enormously  participated.'  By  the  year  1820,  when 
he  had  completed  his  20th  year  of  business,  he  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  merchant  in  the  East. 
Ho  now  l>egan  to  exhibit,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  his 
liberality  of  spirit  and  love  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
His  contribution  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital  was  160,500  rupees  ;  his  endowment  of  the 
Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  440,000  ruj)ees  ;  the 
Malum  Causeway,  built  by  him,  cost  150,500  rupees ; 
the  Dhurumsalla",  or  Poor  Asylum,  150,000  rupees ; 
the  water-works  constructed  by  him  at  Poona  cost 
ISO.000  rupees  ;  and  the  endowment  of  the  Jam- 
setjee School  of  Industrial  Arts,  100,000  rupees. 
Altogether,  between  the  years  1822  and  185S,  Sir 
Jamsetjee  J.  spent '  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling  in  founding,  endowing,  or  support- 
ing undertakings  of  a  purely  benevolent  character.' 
Parsee  and  ( 'hristian,  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  his  splendid  and  magnanimous 
beneficence.  At  length  the  fame  of  his  munificence 
reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood — the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  that  dignity  had  been  bestowed  on 
an  Eastern.  Other  honours  followed;  and  in  1857 
he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  died  15th  April  1859,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjec  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  his  father's  will,  took  his  father's  name. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  the  son  of  a  planter, 
and  was  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  April  2,  1743.  He  studied  at  William 
and  Mary's  College,  Williamsburg ;  and  after  leaving 
college,  was  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  joined  zealously  with 
the  revolutionary  |>arty.  In  1773,  as  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  calling  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate,  where  he  drew  up  the  celebrated  Declara- 
tion of  Inde}iendenc&  During  the  war  in  defence 
of  this  Declaration,  he  was  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1784  was  sent  minister  to  France,  where  his 
manners,  accomplishments,  and  more  solid  qualities 
did  much  to  secure  to  America  the  jiowerful  alliance 
that  insured  her  success.  Returning  in  1781),  he 
was  np]  minted,  by  Washington,  Secretary  of  State, 
a  ]K>st  due  to  his  abilities,  his  influence,  and  his 
distinguished  services.  The  Federal  constitution 
h.i-i  lieeu  adopted,  and  the  two  jiarties  which  soon 
<livided  the  country  began  to  develop  themselves. 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  were 
in  favour  of  a  strong  centralised  government ;  J.  led 
the  ]>arty  in  favour  of  states'  rights,  and  a  Federal 
government  of  restricted  and  carefully  defined  powers. 
The  first  party  took  the  name  of  Federalists  ;  the 
latter  were  first  called  Anti- Federals,  then  Repub- 
licans, and  finally  adopted  the  title  first  given  them 
as  a  reproach,  of  Democrats.  When  Washington 
retired,  after  eight  years  of  office  as  president, 
and  a  new  election  took  place,  the  two  highest 
candidates,  as  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties,  were 
John  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Adams,  having  the 
largest  vote,  was  declared  president,  while  J.  having 
the  next  highest  number,  became  the  vice-president, 
1797.  The  strife  of  these  parties  culminated  in  1800, 
when  J.  and  Aaron  Burr  were  elected  president 
and  vice-president,  against  John  Adams,  the  Federal 
On  entering  upon  the  presidency,  he 
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reduced  the  government  to  a  republican  simplicity. 
math:  few  removal*,  and  resolutely  refused  to  apjioint 
any  of  his  own  relatives  to  office,  saying  that  he 
'  could  tind  1-etter  men  for  every  place  than  his 
own  connections.'  The  most  im|"ortant  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  I»ui«iana  from 
France.  At  the  end  of  eight  vears,  lie  retio-d  to  his 
residence  at  Monticello  ;  Cut  lie  did  not  retire  to  a 
Tepoac  of  idleness  ;  he  kcjut  up  an  immentc  corns 
pondence,  disjiensed  the  hospitalities  of  hi<  mansion 
to  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  founded 
the  university  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
year*  the  rector.  Though  b>rn  ami  educated  in 
the  first  rank  of  colonial  life,  he  was  a  democrat 
in  theory  and  practice;  he  held  that  'the  world 
is  governed  too  much.'  and  that  '  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  least.'  Though  a  large  slave- 
holder, he  lalioured  for  the  prohil.ition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  slavery  in  the  territory  lieyond  the 
Ohio  River,  and  advocated  emancipation  in  Virginia. 
His  writings  c  >tisi«t  mostly  of  state  pijiers  and 
letters.  His  only  literary  work  was  his  XotrA  on 
Virginia,  published  in  I7S2.  Iff  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  ami  ha*  numerous  descendants.  His 
death  was  very  remarkable ;  it  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July  1826.  while  the  nation  was  celelir.iting 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  written.  On  the  same  day. 
and  almost  at  the  same  hour.  John  Adams,  the 
second  president,  who  had  signed  with  him  the 
Declaration,  died  in  New  England. 

JE  FFERSON  CITY,  capital  of  Missouri,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  125  miles  from  St  Louis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  l>oth  by  the  river  and  the 
Pacific  Railway.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
hunters,  and  overland  emigrants  to  California  and 
Utah.  The  city  has  a  state-house,  governor'*  resi- 
dence, state  penitentiary,  Ac.    Pop.  in  i860,  2500. 

JEFFREY, Francis,  Lord,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
critic  and  lawyer,  was  liorn  in  Edinburgh,  23d 
Octolier  1773 ;  studied  claries,  logic,  and  lxdles- 
lettres  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  law  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1794,  he  was  called 
to  the  liar.  Two  years  In-fore  this,  he  had  become 
a  memlier  of  the  Speculative  Society  (in  connection 
with  the  university).  J.  soon  l»ecame  prominent 
among  the  menders  hv  the  keenness  and  liveliness 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  elegance  of  his  literary 
taste,  but  his  progress  at  the  bar  was  alow,  partly 
on  account  of  the  antiimthy  which  then  existed 
to  literary  lawyers,  ami  mrtlv  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  Meanwhile  he  and  several  other 
young  men  then  residing  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious 
of  finding  a  wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the 
discussions  in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice 
of  the  bar  afforded,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
a  critical  journal.  The  first  proposer  of  the  scheme  j 
was  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  oi  the  Edinburgh  .AVrt'ir  (<p  v.),  of 
which  J.  became  editor,  an  office  he  retained  till 
1S29.  His  own  contributions  were  generally  the 
most  brilliant  and  attractive  that  appeared  in  it* 
columns.  On  ethics,  politics,  and  many  of  the  ques- 
tions affecting  the  social  welll>eing  of  man,  he  has 
written  with  much  clearness,  penetration,  and  force  ; 
but  the  thing  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
the  highest  value  was  his  Trealite  on  Ji*nuty  (see 
..fSsTHEncs),  a  charming  melange  of  criticism,  des- 
cription, and  sentiment,  but  of  doubtful  philosophic 
worth.  After  some  years,  J.'s  practice  at  the  bar 
liegan  to  increase  ;  in  jury  trials,  he  shone  to  great 
advantage,  and  particularly  in  the  trials  for  sedition 
between  1817  and  1822.  In  1830,  he  became  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland ;  and  after  the  passing  of 


'  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  returned  to 
for  the  c:ty  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  1*34.  when  he  gladly  exchaa  „-»-•)  the 
tnnnoil  of  I>arXy  politics  for  the  duties  of  a  juljf  of 
the  Court  of  Stiwiun.  During  the  Latter  year*  of  hu 
1  life.  J.  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle,  in  thv  rurjtuty 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died.  January  26,  ISoO  A 
selection  of  his  Essays,  in  4  vols.,  appeared  in  li>44. 
I  A  biography  of  J.,  by  his  fnend,  Henry.  lytrd 
f'ockburn  (<p  v.),  a  brother-judge  of  the  t.'oart  of 
Session,  was  puhlished  in  2  vols.  (Edin.  1S52,. 

!     JEHOVAH  (Heb  YzhovoX ;  more  eomob, 
I  Ytif»vt,    YaJfinh,  or   Yofulrdii  :   in  i>oetry.  l'rf/; 
generally  believed  to  lie  derive*!  froru  the  verb  Ktifi. 
'to  l>e,'  though  scholars  are  far  from  unanimous  m 
regard  to  its  etymology)  is  one  of  the  name*  of  God 

•  employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  meaning  —  if 
!  the  root  lie  hufi    t.i.  '  He  that  is,'  'the  Being  :'  or. 

•  since  the  word  contains  all  the  f<-rms  of  thr  j«ast, 
present,  ami  future  tenses,  'the  eternal  On?.'  It  is 
generally  employed  to  express  a  different  coneep- 

i  tion  of  the  Deity  from  that  which  is  contained  m 
the  wonl  Klohim  (<j.  v.).  The  latter  anjKars  to  be 
the  older  term,  in  use  before  the  Hebrews  had 
i  attained  a  national  existence,  while  Jehorah  exolu- 
|  sively  seems  to  denote  the  national  CkuL  supreme 
|  over  all  other  deities,  and  who,  under  this  name. 

had.  according  to  Exodus  vi.  3,  not  '  made  hicnselt 
i  known  '  to  the  patriarchs  liefore  the  time  of  Moses. 
|  That  J.  is  sjKHTitically  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is 
I  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  deities  never 
I  receive  this  name  ;  they  are  always  s{K>ken  of  as 
!  FAohim.     Moreover,  the  altars,  the  sacrifices,  the 
festivals,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  pnerthood, 
and  the  prophets,  all  belong  emphatically  to  Jehovah. 
Gideon  shouts,  'The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon,'  as  a  Roman  warrior  would  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  Jupiter.    In  one  sense,  the  term  J.  is 
less  broad  and  universal  in  it*  application  than 
Elohim,  who,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  appear* 
as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is  Got! 
over  all,  irrespective  of  nations ;  hut  in  another 
i  sense,  it  clearly  indicates  an  advance  in  religious 
conception.    While  Eioln'm  is  introduce" I  more  ai 
i  an  Alniightv  Creative  Power  than  a  '  Beiug.'  J. 
|  is  God  in  full  personal  relation  to  man  — He  s|<eAks 
to    his  creatures,   makes  covenants    with  them. 
Incomes  their  lawgiver,  and  desire*  their  lionise 
and  worship.    The  Hebrew  writers  even  run  their 
representations  of  the  Divine  personality  into  what 
scetu  to  us  the  cxtreinest  forms  of  anthrofiouiorphism. 
—  Deep  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  the  Divine 
name  has  led  the  Jewish  church  to  the  substitution 
of  Adoiiai  (Lord)  in  the  pn>nunei<itum  of  J.,  the 
latter  Ijeing  vowelled  by  the  Masoreths  like  the 
former. 

A  very  nice  and  difficult  controversy  with  re?]>ect 
to  the  authorship  and  unity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
has  long  been  carried  on  among  scholars  in  eon 
nection  with  these  two  nainea.    Sec  Genesis  and 
Pestatecch. 

JKLALABA'D,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  standi 
near  the  Cabul.  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  sejvarated 
from  Peshawur  by  the  famous  Khyber  Pass.  It 
thus  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  grand 
route  Wtwecn  India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop  alwut 
3000.  The  place  acquired  an  historical  interest 
during  the  Afghan  wars,  having  lwcn  heroically 
held  by  Sir  RoK-rt  Sale  (1S41-1K42).  notwith- 
standing the  fatal  disasters  of  the  first  eXt*>dttion. 
till  it  was  relieved  by  the  triumphant  advance  of 
the  second.     See  Afghanistan. 

JELATO'M,  JELATI'N  A, or  ELATMA,  a  town 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  is  situated 
158  miles  north  of  the  town  oi  that  name,  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Oka.  Woollen  cloths,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur  are  here  manufactured.    I*.  n».  6600. 

JELE'TZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Oivl,  is  situated  110  miles  east-south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  Sojtm.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron-mines,  and  the  town  has  become 
famous  for  its  wheaten  Hour,  which  is  exported 
through'  >ut  the  whole  of  Russia.    Pop.  2*2,000. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  Joseph,  Baro*, 
A  distinguished  Austrian  general,  and  Ban  of  Croatia, 
was  horn  at  Peterwardein  in  1801.  His  father, 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a 
general  ia  the  Austrian  service,  and  attained  some 
celebrity  in  the  Turkish  wars,  and  in  those  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  present  baron  was 
early  employed  in  military  service  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  ami  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  skill.  He  succeeded  also  in  winning  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  Croatians,  so  that  in 
1848  the  court  of  Vienna  was  glad  to  appoint  him 
Ban  of  Croatia,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Slavonian  Croatians  against  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  and  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  relxdlion.  He  has  not 
only  displayed  talents  for  government  and  military 
command,  but  also  for  poetry.  A  collection  oi  his 
poems  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1850. 

JE'LUM.  SecJHELiTM. 

JEMA'PPES,  a  village  (pop.  al>out  5000)  not  far 
from  Mous,  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Hainault, 
which  has  acquired  an  historic  celebrity  from  the 
victory  won  here  by  the  French  republicans,  40,000 
strong,  under  Dumouriez,  on  Oth  NovcmWr  1792, 
ov«-r  the  Austrian*,  who  were  in  nearly  equal  force. 
By  this  victory,  the  way  into  Belgium  was  ojK-ncd 
to  the  French,  and  the  spirits  of  the  army  and 
of  the  ]>eople  greatly  elevated  by  the  tirst  great 
victory  of  their  raw  levies  over  the  disciplined  and 
experienced  Austrian  troops. 

.1  K'NA.  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar- Eisenach,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-.Jcna,  is  most  Itoautifully  situated  in 
a  romantic  valley  at  the  confluence  ot  the  i/cutra 
with  the  Saale.  Pop.  6500.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
chielly  from  its  university,  but  also  from  the  gnat 
battle  fought  here  between  the  French  and  the 
Prussians. — The  ('niivrmt;/  of  Jnta  was  founded 
about  the  year  1547  by  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick  of  Saxony,  who  intended  it  to  supply  the 
place  of  Wittenlxrg  as  a  scat  of  learning  ami  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  soou  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  imiierial  authorisation  was  obtained, 
after  some  delav  and  difficulty,  in  1558.  It  is  the 
university  of  alf  the  Saxon  states,  and  is  supported 
by  contributions  from  them  all.  Its  revenues 
amount  to  40,000  thalers  (£5793  sterling).  The 
most  nourishing  period  of  the  university  was  that 
of  Duke  Karl  August,  a  zealous  patron  of  art  and 
science,  1787 — 1806  A.D.  To  have  obtained  aca- 
demic honours  in  J.  is  no  small  recommendation 
to  employment  in  other  German  universities,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  other 
universities  have  been  students  of  this.  Some  of 
its  professors  were  amone  the   first  and 


successful  supporters  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
Fichte  founded  a  new  school  of  philosophy  here 
in  1794,  and  the  names  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are 
also  connected  with  Jena.  The  brothers  Schlegel, 
Voss,  Fries,  Krause,  and  Oken,  have  added  to  its 
celebrity  in  literature  and  science,  Tho  faculty 
of  medicine,  as  well  as  those  of  theology  and  law, 
has  reckoned  many  distinguished  names.  The  most 
eminent  theologians,  however,  have  been  of  the 
most  extreme  rationalistic  school;  the  name  of 
Fauiui  may  be  mentioned  aa  a  sufficient  example. 


In  1855,  the  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
was  67 ;  of  students,  380 ;  and  there  are  about  24 
ordinary  professors. 

The  great  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  in  the  neigh 
hourhood  of  the  town  on  14th  October  1806.  Thi 
Prussian  army,  numbering  about  70,000  men,  was 
under  the  command  of  the  aged  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick; while  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon, 
amounted  to  90,000.  The  former  were  completely 
defeated  Ou  the  same  day  with  the  l>att!e  ot  Jena, 
Davoust  won  the  battle  of  Auerstiidt,  with  30,000 
French  defeating  60,000  Prussians,  and  these  two 
battles  decided  for  a  uumber  of  years  the  fate  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom  and  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  on  that  eventful  day  and 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  preceding  days  amounted 
to  50,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Saxous,  their  allies.  The 
French  gave  out  their  loss  to  be  7000,  iucluding 
270  officers. 

JEXNEK,  Edward,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, was  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749,  ami  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  rector 
of  Rockliampton.  His  scholastic  education  b.  ing 
finished,  he  was  removed  to  Sudbury,  near  Bristol, 
in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  surgery 
and  pharmacy  by  Mr  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon 
there ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  with  this 
gentlcmau,  he  went  to  London,  iu  the  21st  year  of 
his  age,  to  prosecute  his  professional  studies  under 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter  (q.  v.),  in  whose  family  he  resided  for  two 
years.  Luder  Hunter's  superintendence,  he  became 
an  expert  anatomist,  a  sound  pathologist,  a  careful 
ex{>erinienterraud  a  good  naturalist.  The  influence 
of  the  master  exerted  a  lasting  effect  on  the  pupil ; 
and  Hunters  letters,  which  J.  carefully  preserved, 
evince  the  affectionate  feeliug  and  community  of 
tastes  which  subsisted  between  them.  On  leaving 
London,  J.  settled  at  Berkeley,  where  his  sound 
professional  knowledge  and  kindly  dis]K>sitiou  soon 
acquired  for  him  a  large  amount  of  practice.  In 
1788,  his  well-known  memoir,  0»  t/if.  Xatural 
llintory  of  the  Vuckoo,  api>eared  in  the  Transactions 
t.f  the  Royal  Society,  containing  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations begun  at  the  request  of  Hunter.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  fatigues  of  general  practice 
having  liecomo  irksome  to  him,  he  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  medicine,  and  with  that  view  ho 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
St  Andrews. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination,  by  which  the  name  of  J.  has  become 
immortalised,  was  tho  result  of  a  prolonged  series 
of  observations  and  experiments.  His  attention, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  youth,  was  forcibly  attracted 
to  the  nature  of  cow-pox  in  the  following  manner. 
He  was  pursuing  his  professional  education  in  the 
house  of  his  master  at  Sodbury,  when  a  young 
country-woman  came  to  seek  advice.  The  subject 
of  small-pox  being  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
observed :  '  I  cannot  take  that  disease,  for  I  have 
had  cow-pox.'  This  was  before  the  year  1770.  It 
was  not  till  1775  that,  after  his  return  to  < Glouces- 
tershire, he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  the  traditions  respecting  cow-jk.x  ;  and 
it  was  five  years  later  l>efore  he  began  clearly  to 
see  his  way  to  the  great  discovery  that  was  in  Btore 
for  him.  In  the  month  of  May  1780,  while  riding 
with  his  friend  Edward  Gardner,  on  tho  road 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  '  he  went  over  the 
natural  history  of  cow-pox ;  stated  his  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  affection  from  the  heel  of  the 
horse  [when  suffering  from  the  grease] ;  s]>ecined  tho 
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when  they  bandied  infected  cnws ;  dwelt  upon  that  of  hind-legs  and  power  of  leaping,  inhabitants  of 
variety  which  afforded  protection  against  *mall-|M>x  :  I  the  warm  and 


ami  with  deep  and  anxious  emotion,  mentioned  his 
hope  of  being  able  to  propagate  that  variety  from 
one  human  Umg  to  another,  till  he  had  disseminated 
the  practice  all  over  the  globe,  to  the  totd  extinc- 
tion of  small-pox.' — Darin's  Lift  of . tenner,  p.  128. 
Many  investigations  regarding  the  different  varieties 
of  cow-j>ox,  &c.,  delayed  the  actual  discovery  for 
no  leas  than  16  years,  when  at  length  the  crowning 
experiment  on  James  Phipps  (nee  I.Norn.ATiox) 
was  made  on  the  14th  of  May  17%,  an<l  J.'s  task 
was  virtually  accomplished.  This  exjieriment  was 
folluw^l  by  many  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  in  1798 
he  published  his  rirst  memoir,  entitled  An  Inquiry 
into  Uic  <'<iu*eA  ami  EffecU  of  the  I'urioltt  Vaccina, 
Although  the  evidence  accumulated  by  J.  seemed 
conclusive,  yet  the  practice  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion  until  a  year  had  |>assed,  when  upwards  of  70  of 
the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  in  I^ondon 
signed  a  declaration  of  their  entire  confidence  in  it. 
Hia  discovery  was  lOou  promulgated  throughout  the 
civilised  world  Honours  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  foreign  courts,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe, 
Parliament  voted  him,  in  1802;  a  grant  of  £10,(KMJ, 
and  in  ltM>7»  ft  second  grant  of  A'20,000 ;  ami  during 
the  la-t  few  years,  a  public  statue  in  his  houour  has 
been  erected  in  the  mctroiNtlis.  His  latter  days 
were  | Kissed  chiefly  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham, 
and  were  occupied  in  the  dissemination  and  elucida- 
tion of  hi*  gn  at  discovery.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Berkeley  in  February  1623. 

J  KKA'SH.    See  Ckkasa. 

J  HUB  A    See  Qkkbi. 

JE'HBOA  {I>ipu«).  a  genus  of  rodent  quadnijieds, 
of  the  family  .\furida,  remarkable  for  the  gnat 
length  of  the  hind  legs,  and  kangaroo  like  power  of 
jumping.  The  fore-legs  are  very  small,  hence  the 
ancient  (Speck  name  dijmu*  (two-footed).  The  tail  is 
long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair,  and  tutted 
at  the  end.  The  jcrlmos  are  inhabitants  of  sanely 
desert*  and  wide  grassy  plains  in  Asia  and  the  east 
of  Europe.  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  are  burrow- 
ing animals,  nocturnal,  very  destructive  to  grain  and 


d  sandy  portions  of  toe  Old  World. 


JEHEMI'AH  (Heb.  Yirmiyahu),  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet,  was  the  son  of  Rilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth, 
a  place  alujut  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  He 
prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jcho&haz, 
Jt  hoiakim,  Jchoiachin,  and  Zedekiah  ( C'X)  - oOO 
B.  c),  aud  even  later.  His  character  and  fortune* 
are  clearly  discernible  in  his  writings.  To  him, 
a  man  of  an  emphatically  spiritual,  truthful,  self- 
sacrificing  nature,  it  w.o*  pven  to  predict  in  the 
midst  of  the,  both  i>olitieally  and  religiously,  rotten 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  successive 
weak  kings,  its  sistsly  destruction.  Fearlcse 
yet  hopeless,  he  delivers  his  mournful  messages 
from  year  to  year,  ami  liattles  with  despairing 
heroism  against  the  inevitable.  His  life  thus  Ix-carne 
one  long  martyrdom.  We  read  of  his  enduring 
'reproach  and  deri«ion  daily'  (xl  8);  his  townsmen 
of  Anathoth  threatened  to  slay  him.  if  he  did  not 
stop  prophesying  woe  (xL  21);  his  own  brethren, 
the  house  of  his  father,  •  dealt  treacherously'  with 
him  (xii.  6) ;  so  that  his  spirit  at  times  failed  him. 
There  were  two  political  jwirties  in  Judah  at  this 
time— in  favour  of  a  Chaldaan  and  an  Egyptian 
alliance  respectively.  Like  the  earlier  patriotic 
prophets,  J.  repudiated  both  at  first.  The  course  of 
events,  however,  had  necessitated  a  compromise, 
and  the  religious  party — gradually  decreasing  in 
numbers  and  influence  -  had  declared  against  Egypt, 
and  in  favour  of  Chaldica,  King  Josiab.  who 
belonged  to  it,  perished  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Pharaoh- N echo  (»k>9  B.C.).  After  this,  things  grew 
worse.  The  Egyptian  party  became  predominant, 
aud  J.  was  now  toned  to  take  a  side,  and  l>ccotne  a 

IMirtisan  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  sjicaku  of  the 
;iug  of  Babylon  as  tjod'a  servant  and  prophesies 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  A  cry  arose  from 
the  priesthood  ami  the  prophets  for  his  life,  aud  he 
escaped  with  difficulty  (xxvi.).    At  last  came  the 


Jerboa  [Dijtut  ^Egyptiut). 

other  crops,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter  use. 
They  take  prodigious  leaps  when  alarmed ;  the 
fore- feet  are  then  not  used  at  all,  but  by  means  of 
the  hind-feet  and  the  tail,  they  leap  although 
tiny  are  small  animals,  several  yards.  Their  flesh 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  rabbit—  Closely 
allied  to  the  jerboas  are  the  (JrrbiU  {<i'eri>iUu«), 
small  <|iiadrupeds,  also  distuiguished  by  great  leugth 


judgment  The  l«*t  portion  of  the  people 
carried  into  captivity;  and  J.  urged  his  country- 
men to  wait  for  the  period  of  deliverance  with 
religious  fortitude  ami  jKitience.  A  sudden  imij>- 
tiou  of  the  Egyptians  throve  the  Chalda-ans  out 
of  Judah,  and  .1.  was  again  exjiosed  to  perse- 
cution, thrown  into  a  pit  to  die,  ami  only  rescued 
by  the  kindness  of  an  Egyptian  eunuch.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  rendered 
the  prophet's  position  more  tolerable.  J.  had  always 
preached  submission  to  the  Chaldwans.  He  was 
even  jaatrouiscd  by  the  conqueror,  aud  offered  a> 
home  at  Babylon,  but  he  preferred  to  reside  among 
the  wretched  remnant  of  the  people  left  in  Judah 
(xl.).  Intestine  strifes,  however,  s*ion  drove  some  to 
take  refuge  in  Egypt  J.  was  carried  off  aloug  with 
the  exiles,  and  hen-  he  is  believed  to  have  died, 
and  his  grave  was  long  shewn  at  Cairo.  According 
to  others,  however,  he  came  kick  to  Jitda-a.  The 
writings  of  this  prophet  dictated  by  him  to  Baruch, 
have  l>een  arrange*'  with  little  regard  to  order,  and 
the  text  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  notwith- 
standing  that  .1.  himself  undertook  two  distinct 
redactions.  They  exhibit  great  tenderotss  and 
elegiac  beauty  of  sentiment  nut  lack  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  Isaiah.  He  often  borrows  largely  from 
his  poetic  predecessors.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
have  lieen  attribute*!  to  him,  especially  by  modern 
critics.  Hitzig  numbers  34,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  composition  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  lamentations  are  properly  ascribed 
to  him,  while  the  apocryphal  work  of  his,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  (Matth.  27),  deserves  li'tlt  notice. 
Among  _comnientators  may  l»c  mentioned  Origeu, 
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Micliaolis,  Umbreit,  Henderson,  Dahler,  Knobel,  |  religious  fervour  of  his  disposition,  he  retired,  in 
Ewald,  Hcngatcnberg,  and  Bunsen.  I  374,  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  where  he  si.eut  four 

JE'RICHO,  once  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  cities  1  y**n  iu  |*nitontial  exercises  and  in  study,  especially 
of  Palestine,  two  hours'  journey  westward  from  tiie  •  of  ^e  Hebrew  language.  In  379,  he  was  ordained 
Jordan,  and  six  hours  north-east  from  Jerusalem .  '  a  I'","**  at  Antioch,  after  which  he  spent  three  years 
Westward  from  J.  lies  a  wast.'  tract  of  limestone  m.  Constantinople  >"»  close  intimacy  with  Gregory 

fti,,  of  ^  azianzus ;  aud  in  382  he  came  on  a  mission 


mountains,  rising  in 


a 

stages  ; 


but  the  imrot 


vicinity  is  well  watered  and  fruitful,  yielding  dates,  «">Mt-«t«d  with  the  Meletian  schism  at  Autioeh  (see 

raisins,  balsam,  and  honey,  yet  a  favourite  alwde  M«Jrnus)  to  Rome,  where  he  resided,  until  3*5,  as 

also,  in  early  times,  of  poisonous  snakes.  The  »««*tary  of  the  pope  Damasus,  and  where,  although 
capture  of  J.  by  the  Israelites  on  their  Hrst  entry 


inti>  Canaan,  its  destruction,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  by  Hiel  the  Bcthclite  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
about  918  k.  c.  are  found  recorded  in  Josh.  vL; 
1  Kings  xvl  34.  It  appears  to  have  Iwen  after- 
wards  the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  4, 
&c).  Herod  the  Great  resided  in  J.,  and  beautified 
it.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and 
again  rebuilt  under  Hadrian.  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  it  was  repeatedly  captured,  and  at  last 
completely  destroyed.  At  the  present  day,  its  place 
is  occupied  by  a  miserable  village  called  Ricna,  or 
Ericha,  with  scarcely  200  inhabitant*. 

JERKED-BEEF,  W  preserved  by  drying  in 
the  sun.  It  is  properly  called  rhuo[Hi,  and,  like  its 
name,  is  of  Chilian  origin,  although  now  made  iu 
large  quantities  in  Moute  Video,  Buenos  Ay  res,  aud 
other  places  in  South  America,  where  the  vast 
droves  of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  available  for  the 
purjmse.  The  lieasts  are  slauglitered  when  in  good 
condition,  nnd  the  fleshy  parts  are  dexterously 
pared  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  succes- 
sion of  skin*  Ix-ing  taken  from  the  same  animal. 
These  sheets  of  flesh,  which  are  rarely  more  than  au 
inch  iu  thickness,  being  expised  to  the  sun,  dry 
before  decomposition  commences,  and  in  that  state 
can  be  kept  almost  anv  length  of  time.  Sometimes 
the  charqui  is  dipped  into  brine,  or  rubbed  with 
Halt,  before  l>eing  dried.  It  is  largely  imported  to 
Cuba,  where  it  is  called  tamjo,  for  feeding  the  slaves. 
The  manufacture  of  charqui,  or  jerked-beef,  has 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  iu  18G2,  ship- 
ments of  it  were  made  from  Victoria  to  the  mother- 
country,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

As  it  contains  all  the 
nutritive  matter  of 
animal  food,  and  only 
wants  projier  cooking 
to  make  it  pdatablc,  it 
may  become  au  imjHjrt- 
ant  article  of  consump- 
tion. The  price  is  about 
three-half|>cnce  or  two- 
pence per  ]N>uniL 

JE'RKIX-HEAD,  a 
form  of  rooting  which 
is  half-gable,  half-hip 
The  gable  generally  goes 
as  high  as  the  ties  of  I 
the  couples,  above  which  the  roof  is  hipped  of£ 

JEROME,  St  (Ei^kbiits  Hieronvmus  Soimiro- 
jrii'9),  was  Uirn  at  Stridon,  a  town  whose  site  is  now 
unknown,  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
at  some  j>erind  between  331  and  345—  probablv 
nearer  to  the  latter  year.  His  parents  were  both 
Christians.  His  early  education  was  superintended 
by  his  father,  after  which  he  studied  Creek  and 
Latin  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under  jElius  Honatus 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  rite  of 


.Jerkin-Head- 


already  engaged  in  his  great  work  of  the 
of  the  Latiu  version  of  tho  Bible,  he  attuned 
to  great  jK>pu!arity  and  influence  by  his  sauctity, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  Many  pious  persons  placed 
themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  were  tho  Lady  Paula,  and 
her  daughter  Kustoehium.  These  ladies  followed 
him  to  tho  Holy  Land,  whither  he  returned  in  384. 
He  permanently  fixed  his  resilience  at  Bethlehem 
in  3S6,  tho  Lady  Paula  having  founded  four  eouventa, 
three  for  nuns,  aud  one  for  monks,  the  latter  of 
which  was  governed  by  J.  himself.  It  was  iu  this 
retreat  that  J.  pursued  or  completed  the  great 
literary  labours  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  from  these 
solitudes,  all  jieaeeful  as  they  might  seem,  that  he 
sent  forth  tho  fiery  and  vehement  invectives  which 
marked  not  only  his  controversy  with  the  heretic* 
Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  but 
even  with  his  ancient  ally,  Rurinus  (q.  v.),  aud, 
although  in  a  minor  degree,  with  St  Augustine, 
His  conflict  with  the  Pelagians  rendering  even  his 
life  insecure  at  Bethlehem,  he  was  conqtellcd  to  go 
into  concealment  for  al>ove  two  years  ;  and  soon 
after  his  return  to  Bethlehem  in  418,  he  was  seized 
with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  September  39,  420.  His  original  works,  con- 
sisting of  letters,  treatises,  polemical  and  asceticaL 
commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture,  aud  his  version 
and  revision  of  former  versions  of  the  Bible,  were 
first  published  by  Erasmus,  9  vols,  folio  (Basel, 
1516),  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
best  editions  arc  that  of  the  Benedictuies,  5  vols, 
folio  (Paris,  1093—1706),  and,  still  more,  that  of 
Vallarsi,  11  vols.  (Verona,  173-1 — 1742).  St  J.  is 
universally  regarded  as  the  moit  learned  and 
eloqueut  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Uis  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  are  especially  valuable  for  the  learning 
which  they  display ;  but  his  opinions  are  often 
exaggerated  and  fanciful,  and  through  his  contro- 
versial writings  there  runs  a  strain  of  violent  invec- 
tive, which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  toue  of 
his  contemporary  St  Augustiue.    See  Vt'LOATE. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  the  companion  of 
John  Huss,  whom  he  surjiasaed  in  learning  and 
eloquence,  though  he  was  inferior  in  judgment  and 
moderation,  was  born  at  Prague  iu  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  century.  After  attending  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Paris, 
Cologne,  Oxford,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1399  took 
out  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Theology.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great, 
that  his  ail  vice  was  taken  by  Ladislas  II.,  king  of 
Poland,  with  respect  to  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cracow  m  1410;  and  Nigismuud,  king  of 
Hungary,  invited  him  to  preach  before  him  at  Buda. 
He  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest 
carried  on  by  his  friend  Huss  against  the  abuses 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy. 
His  zeal,  however,  carried  him  too  far  ;  he  publicly 
trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet,  committed  to 


baptism.    After  a  residence  in  Caul,  he  seems  to  1  prison  the  monks  who  did  uot  share  his  opinions, 

aud  even  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Moldau.  When  Huss  was  arrested  at  Constance, 
J.  hastened  to  defend  him  ;  but  receiving  no  satis- 
the  East;  and  after  a  dangerous  illness  at  Antioeh,  I  factory  answer  to  a  letter  in  which  he  had  demanded 
which  appears  to  have  still  further  added  to  the  i  a  safe-conduct  from  the  council,  he  set  out  on 


have  revisited  Rome ;  but  in  the  year  370,  he  had 
settled  in  AquUeia  with  his  friend  Itutinus.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  he  suddenly  went  hence  to 
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his  return  to  Prague,  when  be  was  ■muted  at 
Hirschau,  in  April  by  the  order*  of  the  Duke 

of  Sukbadi,  ami  conveyed  in  chains  to  Constance. 
Here  he  was  cist  inte  a  dungeon,  nn<l  placed  on 
tri:.l.  After  some  months'  iin]iri><  ■nnn'iit,  he  recanted 
his  opinions,  but  subacijuontly  abjured  his  recau- 
tatiou  with  horror,  and  went  t<»  the  stake  with 
gnat  firmness.  He  was  burned  alive,  30th  Mav 
1410.  J.'s  life  has  1k.h  u  written  l>y  Heller  (Tubingen, 
183.r»)  and  hy  Becker  (Niirdlingrn,  1S.VS). 

JERKOLI),  DoroLAs.  dramatist,  journalist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  horn  in  London  on  the 
3d  January  1803.  His  early  efforts  in  literature 
were  directed  to  the  theatre,  and  sonic  of  his  pieces 
—  Hlnri-  nftt  Simon  (18'iH),  for  instance  -  still  hold 

J*is*e*sion  of  the  stage.  At  a  Inter  jm  riod,  lie  pro- 
lucvd  several  five-act  comedies,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  Time  Work*  Wonder*,  and  Th>:  BalMa 
of  a  Dot/.  J.'s  reputation  stands  more  securely 
on  his  novel*,  sketches,  ami  essays  than  on  his 
dramatic  works.  His  Mm  of  Vlmmcter  was  origin- 
ally  published  in  Bl»ckiew*l.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  Punch  (1S-H),  and  contributed  to  that  periodical 
A  Story  of 'i  Frath'T,  Punch'*  Letter*  to  hi*  Son,  and 
the  world-famous  t'nudle  Lecture*.  Later  appeared 
The  fhroiiirlm  of  Clovernook,  the  kindliest  aud  most 
delightful  of  all  his  l>ook«,  and  St  Giles  and  St 
Jauv*,  his  most  elaborate  novel.  For  several  years 
before  his  death,  he  e«lite<l  JAoijiV*  Wt*kl>i  Seuy>pnper. 
He  died  from  disease  of  the  heart  at  Kilburn  Priory, 
at  the  aire  of  "m. 

J.  was  a  brJIiant  rather  than  a  great  man  of 
letters.  Hi*  plays  are  sparkling,  but  they  want 
body  an<l  tmhstaiico,  and  uninteresting  matter  had 
never  jierhapa  so  epigrammatic  a  setting  as  in  his 
novels  aud  tales.  His  reputation  as  a  social  wit 
stands  higher  than  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  He 
was  greater  in  society  than  in  his  closet.  Like  a 
flint,  every  stroke  brought  lire  from  him.  See  Lift 
and  I'emoin*  of  Dovfdas  Jerrotd,  and  liomjla* 
JrrroltC*  Wit  and  Humour ;  both  by  his  son, 
William  Blanchard  Jerrold  (Lnnd.  1858b 

JK'KSEY— THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  J. 
ia  the  chief  of  the  group  called  the  Channel  Islands 
(q.  v.).  The  other  inhabited  islands  of  this  group 
are  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Henn,  and  Jcthoit, 
ami  there  are  numerous  uninhabited  islets  and 
rocks.  The  coast  is  very  dangerous,  but  light-houses 
are  placed  on  most  of  the  island  headlands,  and  on 
the  <langerous  rocks  called  the  Casquets,  west  of 
Alderney.  a  triple  light  is  exhibited.  The  Chaussey 
Islands  belong  to  France,  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  principal 
islands : 


Jmey,  . 
Ciiiernwy,  . 
AMfrnry, 
Bark,  . 

Other  UUiuls. 


Ci»UI>M«4. 

Imputation. 

1*11 

1MI. 

19,680 

ss.ono 

flT.OIO 

68.078 

15,400 

10.OO0 

2S."so 

2,600 

l,.*»no 

*.aai 

4,l»3l 

l.TOO 

600 

581 

CfiO 

480 

230 

Physical  Geography — Dttcription.—J.,  which  lies 
17  miles  south-west  of  Guernsey,  and  16  miles  from 
the  coast  of  France,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  The  land 
is  high  on  the  north  coast,  and  slojies  to  the  south 
and  east.  It  is  intersected  by  several  small  streams. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  large  open  bays  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east ;  but  on  the  north,  by  small 
rocky  inlets.  The  interior  is  mostly  table  laud,  well 
wooded,  especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  winding 
streams.  J.  is  divided  into  1*2  ]>arishe«.  The 
churches  have  little  architectural  pretension,  but 
are  generally  picturesquely  situated.   The  principal 


town  is  St  Helier  fq.  v.).  The  small  neat  town 
of  St  Aubin  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  that  name.  It  jiossesaes  a  diminutive  harbour 
and  castle,  a  good  grammar-school,  and  extensive 
vineries.  Mmit  Orgueil  Castle  ia  a  graud  and 
imposing  medieval  fortress,  looking  over  Gowy 
Harbour.  Some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Julius  C;esar.  k  was  the  i>ri»on  of 
lYvune  and  the  Parliamentarians,  and  has  l«een 
used  as  a  barrack.  A  good  view  of  the  island  may 
be  obtained  from  llowjue  Bie,  or  Prince's  Tower,  a 
building  lansed  ou  n  mound  of  legendary  interest. 

Al.i'KUSKY  and  Gikunsky  are  described  elsewhere 
(see  those  heads). 

Sauk  (.V-rc/,  Gere).  Great  and  Little  Sark  are 
one  island,  connected  by  a  natural  causeway  called 
thu  (\>uj*te.  They  are  lofty  table -lam Is,  with 
precipitous  sides.  The  total  length  of  the  islands 
and  rocks  is  about  five  miles;  the  greatest  width, 
including  Brechou  and  the  Burona,  aWt  three 
miles.  Sark  is  eight  miles  from  Guernsey.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  the  pierced  rocks, 
caverns,  and  fissures.  The  caves  are  very  rich  in 
zoophytes.  The  seigneur  ia  the  Rev.  \V.  Colling*, 
who  resides  on  the  island.  There  is  one  parish 
church,  aud  a  lodging-house  for  visitors,  Ac,  The 
coast  in  very  (bthcidt  of  access,  the  only  entrance  to 
the  interior  being  through  a  avux  or  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock. 

GftJtyl/,  —  Most  of  the  islands  arc  composed  of 
primary  or  granitic  rocks.  Alderney  is  a  mass  of 
syenite,  with  hornblende,  porphyry,  and  occasional 
sandstone.  The  structure  of  Guernsey  is  hard 
syenite  to  the  north,  and  gneiss  to  the  south  The 
geology  of  Jersey  is  more  varied,  presenting  a 
mixture  of  iuetamorphic  rocks,  conglomerate*,  and 
sandstones,  with  syenites  and  quartntes.  Shale  and 
blown  sand  are  also  prevalent.  Sark  ia  composed 
of  very  hard  syenite,  with  veins  of  greenstone  and 
felspar.  Granite  is  quarried  from  all  the  islands, 
esjH-cially  from  Guernsey,  Henn,  aud  Mount  Mado 
in  Jersey,  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 

7'Ay  ncrtiery  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  exquisitely 
varied  ami  lieautiful ;  probably  in  no  other  area  of 
similar  size  could  1h«  found  such  a  combinatiun  of 
savage  rocks  and  pleasing  landscapes. 

The.  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  agreeable 
and  suitable  to  invalids.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  north  and  north-west.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  35  inches  in  Guernsey ;  but  the  climate 
is  not  overmoist,  the  soil  being  porous  and  evapor- 
ation rapid.  The  mean  annual  temperature  if 
Jersey  is  50° -8  ;  of  Guernsey,  HI'  S,  or  T  5  warmer 
than  Greenwich.  The  range  of  temperature  is  very 
moderate. ;  but  the  climate  of  Guernsey  is  rather 
more  equable  than  that  of  Jersey.  August  i»  the 
hottest  month  ;  February,  the  coldest.  Frost  and 
snow  are  rare.  The  autumns  are  very  lieautiful; 
and  a  second  summer,  called  the  Petit  Etl  d<  Sai*l 
Martin,  generally  sets  in  about  the  10th  of  October, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  Deoeml>er.  Flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  arc  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  in  England. 

The  pnnluer  of  the  islands  ia  principally  agricul- 
tural ;  nut  horticulture  and  floriculture  are  success- 
fully followed  -  the  latter  especially  in  Guernsey. 
The  soU  is  generally  light,  deep,  and  fertile.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  very  primitive.  The  princi- 
pal manure  is  sea-weed,  which  is  gathered  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  shores,  at  certain  seasons,  under 
strict  regulations.  Its  annual  value  to  Guernsey 
alone  ia  estimated  at  £30,000.  A  great  quantity  ii 
burned  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  and  iodine. 

The  land  is  held  in  small  parcels  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  English  acres.  The  principal  crop* 
are  hay,  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel. 
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parsnips,  and  carrots,  Tho  yield  of  wheat  is 
upwards  of  .'{0  bushel*  to  the  nciv-  the  average  of 
England  l>eing  24.  The  Channel  Islands  possess 
an  excellent  breed  of  hornet  cattle,  usually  known 
as  Alderneys,  remarkable  for  their  small  size  ami 
symmetry,  and  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  which  they  yield  From  10  to  17  jHnimla  of 
butter  are  sometimes  obtained  weekly  from  the 
milk  of  one  cow.  Fruit  ia  much  cultivated  in 
Jersey,  esjieeially  the  vine,  and  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple;  and  the  p-ar,  particularly  the  Chau- 
montel,  attains  extraordinary  size  ami  flavour  in 
Guernsey.  About  30,00i)  bushels  of  table-fruit 
are  annually  ex|>ortcd  from  the  islands  to  I^oudon 
and  Paris.  Shrubs  and  flWors  flourish  abundantly. 
The  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Loudon  receive 
favourablo  accounts  from  the  Guernsey  branch  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Brazilian  arum,  for 
the  manufacture  of  arrow-rout,  the  produce  being 
very  larL'e  and  profitable.  Vegetables  are  plentiful ; 
and  the  cow -cabbage  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  other  products  of  the  islands  are 
principally  tish,  viz.,  ttirbot,  red  mullet,  John  Dory, 
conger,  laupjns  or  sand-eels,  also  lolwters  ami 
oysters,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exerted.  A 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  granite  from  all 
the  islands ;  the  blue  granite  from  Guernsey  for 
macadamising,  and  the  pink  syenite  from  Mount 
Mado,  in  Jersey,  for  paving  purposes,  arc  highly 
esteemed,  and  largely  imported  into  London.  In 
1861,  731  vessels  left  the  harbour  of  St  Sampsou 
in  Guernsey,  enrryin,'  142. S06  tons  of  stone. 

Hutfonj.  -The  early  history  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  mythical  and  legendary ;  but  it  is 
pn>l table  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  Bretons, 
fhe  islands  were  under  Roman  occupation  during 
the  .Id  and  4th  centuries,  the  name  of  Ca>sarea  or 
Jersey  (Ciesar's  Isle)  occurring  in  the  Itinerary  of 
the  Antonine*.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  missionaries  from  Ireland  about  460  A.  D. — 
St  Helcrius  being  the  traditional  apostle  of  Jersey, 
and  St  S.un|«Qn  of  Guernsey.  Prol»ably  a  mixed 
population  of  Saxons,  Danes.  Gotha,  and  Gauls 
tietook  themselves  to  these  islands  during  succeed- 
ing centuries,  as  the  Franks  possessed  the  continent  i 
The.  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  Rolf  or 
Rollo  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Normandv.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  islands  were  aftematcly 
English,  under  William  the  Conqueror;  Norman, 
under  Rums ;  English,  under  Henry  I.  ;  and 
Norman  again,  under  Stephen.  With  Henry  II., 
the  allegiance  of  the  islands  reverted  to  the  king, 
as  sovereign  of  Normandy  as  well  as  England ; 
and  after  the  loss  of  Normandy,  the  islands  still 
remained  faithful  to  England. 

John  in  said  to  have  given  a  constitution  to 
Guernsey.  The  islands  still  belonged  ecclesiastically 
to  Normandy,  the  Bishop  of  Coutaucca  being  their 
diocesan.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  materially 
weakened  the  papal  bond  ;  but  it  was  not  wholly 
severed  till  the  Reformation,  after  which  (in  1658) 
they  were  attached  to  the  sec  of  Winchester.  In 
Henry  VI. 's  time,  the  French  held  Jersey  for  six 
years.  During  the  civU  war,  Jersey  was  loyal  and 
Episcopal ;  Guernsey,  republican  and  I'rcsbyterian ; 
and  traces  of  this  divergence  are  still  to  be  found. 
In  1781,  during  the  first  American  war,  a  French 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  landed 
in  Grouvillo  Bay,  and  marched  into  the  market- 
place of  St  Helicr,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss 
try  the  garrison  and  militia.  During  the  French 
and  American  wars,  the  islanders  fitted  out  many 
privateers,  and  obtained  rich  prizes.  Smuggling  was 
finally  suppressed  in  1800.  Since  the  peace,  the 
Channel  Islands  have  thriven  and  prospered  by  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  especially  by  becoming 


the  resort  of  numerous  families  from  England,  who 
have  Iteen  attracted  thither  by  the  lteauty  of  the 
scenery  or  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Anfi'ptiJii'A. — Formerly,  there  were  many  crom- 
lechs iu  the  islands ;  the  largest  remaining  are 
I  those  near  Mont  Orgueil  in  Jersey,  sud  at  L'Ancrcsse 
1  Hay  in  Guernsey.    A  few  old  chapels  of  Norman 
architecture  remain.    The  oldest  church  iu  Jersey 
is  that  of  St  Brelade,  said  to  have  been  built  in 

mi. 

Languayr.—  The  vernacular  language  <>f  the  inlands 
is  the  old  Norman- French.  It  retains  its  |wculiar- 
ities  of  pjK-lliug  and  pronunciation  in  Guernsey  more 
than  in  Jersey,  where  the  French,  and  in  Aldemey, 
where  the  English  element  predominates  in  the 
dialect.  French,  however,  is  the  language  used  in 
the  law-courts  of  all  the  islands;  but  English  suitors 
may  address  the  court  or  examine  witnesses  in 
English.  The  church  services  are  performed  in 
French  in  the  country  parishes,  but  an  English 
service  takes  place  in  most  of  the  town  churches. 

Itihuhittiutg.—  Tho  projiortion  of  strangers  in 
Jersey  is  very  large,  British  being  about  13,0()0, 
French  2OO0;  the  native  population  about  41.000, 
nearly  all  of  whom  live  in  the  country.  The  natives 
are  generally  frugal  and  independent  Society  is 
much  divided  into  cliques ;  the  'sixties'  and  '  forties ' 
in  Guernsey  are  a  marked  division. 

(townment  ami  Lawn. — Though  belonging  to  the 
British  crown,  the  islands  have  a  certain  independ- 
ent utattu  and  action.  The  princi]>al  officer  in  each 
island  is  the  Urut,nuut-<tot!*rnor,  who  is  a  general 
officer  in  the  army,  and  supreme  in  all  military 
matters  ;  but  he  has  also  certain  civil  and  municipal 
duties.  In  Jersey  especially,  his  civil  jurisdiction 
is  very  extensive.    He  continues  in  office  five  years. 

Tlie  tiailif  or  judge  is  the  first  civil  officer  in 
each  island.  He  is  also  appointed  by  the  crown, 
generally  for  life.  He  presides  at  tbe  royal  court, 
and  has  a  casting  vote  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
He  originates  all  measures  proposed  to  the  BtiU-s, 
and  represents  the  crown  in  all  civil  matters.  The 
jurats  are  twelve  in  number,  elected  in  Jersey  by 
suffrage  of  ratepayers,  for  life.  They  sit  in  all  the 
courts,  and  have  a  voice  iu  all  deliberations  :  in 
Guernsey,  they  arc  elected  by  the  elective  states. 
The  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  have  also  a 
seat  in  all  councils  :  in  Guernsey,  however,  only 
eight  out  of  ten  have  a  vote.  Besides  these  officers, 
there  are  an  attorney  and  a  solicitor  general  in 
each  island,  ami  a  high-sheriff,  called  in  Jersey  tho 
vicumte,  and  in  Guernsey,  the  prf  rtt. 

The  other  members  of  the  •  states '  or  assemblies 
are,  in  Jersey,  the  comtaU<a  of  the  12  parishes  ami 
the  14  dtjfitties  of  the  vingUnitr*,  who  are  elected 
from  the  vinijtainst  of  each  parish.  The  royttl  cnuri 
on  each  island  consists  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats.  The 
'  states,'  not  convenablc  without  the  consent  of  tho 
governor,  pass  onlonnancsj,  which  are  in  force  for 
three  years  ;  laws  intended  to  be  jx-rmanent  must 
l»e  submitted  to  the  sovereign.  Tho  lieutenant- 
governor  has  a  veto  on  all  questions  deliberated. 

In  Guernsey,  the  '  DehWrative  States '  consist 
nearly  of  the  same  body,  but  there  are  also  the 
*  Elective  States,'  a  more  popular  assembly,  amount- 
ing to  222  persons — tho  great  majority  lieing  200 
douznnim,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  various 
parishes.  The  douzaniers  (originally  12  from  each 
parish)  are  the  managers  of  all  parish  matters, 
and  elected  for  life.  The  bailiff  presides.  The 
lieutenant-governor  has  no  veto,  and  ordonnances 
passed  take  effect  without  the  royal  approbation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  states  relate  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  islands. 

Alderney  and  Sark,  though  possessing  courts  of 
their  own,  and  jurisdiction  in  petty  offences,  are, 
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with  the  smaller  adjacent  islands,  under  the  baili- 
wick of  Guernsey. 

The  laws  of  the  islands  are  very  peculiar,  being 
mainly  derived  from  the  ancient  customary  law 
of  Normandy.  The  laws  relating  to  pro|»erty  arc 
singular :  arrest  takes  place  in  Jersey  without  proof 
or  affidavit.  Until  recently,  the  Queen's  writ  had 
no  power  in  the  islands,  and  the  Act  of  Habeas 
C'orpu*  lias  only  lately  liecn  admitted.  Encroach- 
ments on  property  are  sometimes  met  by  a  curious 
appeal  called  //«.'  Ho.'  d  I'aidrfmon  Prince/  repeated 
thrice.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
appeal  to  Hollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  is  still  a 
valid  form  of  injunction. 

Ecdtsinttiral  State. — There  is  a  dean  in  each 
island.  The  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and 
of  small  value.  The  princijial  educational  establish- 
ments are  Victoria  College  in  Jersey,  and  Elizabeth 
College  in  Guernsey.  In  both,  a  first-class  educa- 
tion is  given  on  very  moderate  terms,  by  an  excellent 
staff  of  teachers,  and  they  have  various  exhibitions 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

There  is  regular  steam-communication  Ixdwcen 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands,  also  ltutween 
Jersey  and  the  French  jwrts  of  Granville  and  St 
Malo ;  and  in  summer  there  is  generally  an  excur- 
sion-boat once  a  week  to  Sark  and  Herm. 

The  islands  arc  protected  by  numerous  forte, 
especially  al*»ut  the  harUmr  of  refuge  in  Alderney. 

Book*  of  Rrfert nee.— The  princi|vd  historical 
authorities  are  the  Rev.  P.  Falle  s  Ilirtvry  of 
Jersey;  Mr  Duncan's  and  Mr  F.  R.  Tuppcr's 
Histories  of  Guernsey;  and  Mr  Dally  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  islands.  The  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  work  is  The  Channel  ItluntU,  by 
D.  T.  Anstnl,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  R.  C.  Lathain, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (LomL  1H62). 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  opposite  New  York,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
though  in  another  state,  au  extension,  and  to 
which  it  is  united  by  large  and  jiowcrful  steam 
ferry  boats,  lighted  with  gas,  which  ply  night  and 
day.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  Cuuard  steamers, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Erie,  Eastoti,  Morris  and  Essex,  and  Northern 
Railways,  and  of  a  canal  for  coal-transport.  It 
has  manufactories  of  locomotives,  machinery,  glass, 
crucibles,  &c.  ;  aud  about  twenty  churches,  tho 
finest  of  which  once  stood  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  but  was  removed,  and  built  up,  stone  by 
stone,  in  this  city.    Pop.  in  1850,  11,473;  in  1860, 


JERUSALEM  (Heb.  Yeruthalem,  Gr.  Hirroua- 
idem,  Lat  // i*ro«ohfma ;  called  also  in  Arabic  El- 
KhitfU  or  El-Kods,  '  the  Holy '),  the  Jewish  capital 
of  Palestine,  Its  origin  and  early  history  are  very 
obscure,  Joscphua  (.4  utiq.  L  x.  2)  identifies  it  with  tho 
'Salem* of  which  Mclchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  is  called 
king ;  but  St  Jerome  doubts  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  Critics  are  better  agreed  as  to  the  identity 
of  J.  with  Jebusi,  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  (Josh, 
xviii.  28),  and  we  know  that  the  Jebusites  retained 

C session  of  the  strong  positions  of  the  hill  of  Zion 
a  considerable  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  even  after  the  storming  of  J.  (Jud.  i.  8),  while 
the  tril>es  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  occupied  the 
lower  city.  They  were  finally  dispossessed  by  David 
(2  Kings  v.  7).  The  name  J.  is  first  mentioned 
in  Joshua  x.  1.  It  lies  upon  the  original  border 
of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  the  line  of  which  runs 
through  the  valley  of  Hintiotn  ;  so  that  Zion  and 
the  northern  city  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min. Its  historical  importance  dates  from  the  time 
of  David,  who  there  fixed  hia  residence,  calling  it 


by  the  name  of  the  'City  of  David,'  transporting 
to  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  budding  in  it 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  on  the  place  of  the  apjiari- 
tion  of  the  angel  by  which  the  plague  was  stayed 
(2  K  im.^  xxiv.  25).  The  building  of  the  temple 
under  Solomon  was  the  consummation  of  the  dignity 
and  holiness  of  J.,  which  was  further  enlarged, 
strengthened,  and  beautified  by  this  king  and  by 
his  successors.  It  suffered  a  diminution  of  political 
imjiortance  through  the  revolt  and  secession  of  the 
Ten  Trilies.  from  which  date  its  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  was  pillaged. 
(973  B.  c.)  by  Sesac  (Shishak)  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chmn.  xiL  9),  by  Joash  king  of  Israel  (4  Kiugs 
xiv.  13,  14|;  and  tiually  (588  B.C.),  it  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Nahuchodonosor, 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  the  temple  and 
|ialaces  by  fire  (4  Kings  xxv.).  Having  been  rebuilt 
after  the  Captivity  (530  B.C.),  it  was  again  taken  and 
pillaged  under  Ptolemy  Lagos  (3211  B.i\),  ami  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (161  KC.l,  after  the  well  known 
and  mysterious  repulse  of  Heliodorus  (176  B.<i(;  and 
Poni|»ey  (63  B.c.)  took  the  city  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  capture  by  Nahuchodonosor,  put  12,000  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  razed  the  walla  to  the 
ground,  sparing  at  the  same  time  the  treasures  of 
the  sanctuary.  However,  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  pillaged  (51  B.C.)  by  Crassus ;  and  from  these 
beginnings  dates  the  continued  series  of  Roman 
aggreteions,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city  and  disjtersion  of  the  Jewish 
race,  under  Vespasian  and  Titus  (7"  A.D.).  From  the 
description  of  the  contcm|M>rary  historian  Josephua, 
we  learn  that  at  this  period,  J.,  which  occupied  the 
four  lulls  Zion,  Acra.  Moriah,  and  Beset  ha  (separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or  gorge*),  consisted 
of  three  distinct  regions-  the  Upper  City,  with  the 
citadel  of  Zion  ;  the  Lower  City,  which  lay  to  the 
north,  on  the  hills  of  Acra  and  Moriah ;  and  the  New 
City,  stdl  further  to  the  northward.  The  temple 
stood  on  the  hill  of  Moriah,  and  John  Hyrcanua 
built,  on  the  north-western  angle  of  this  hdl,  a 
fortress  called  Bans,  which  was  strengthened  and 
lieautined  by  Herod,  and  called  '  Antonia,"  in  honour 
of  Mark  Antony.  Herod's  own  palace  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Upper  City,  and  on  tho 
eastern  angle  was  an  oj»en  place  called  Xystua, 
surrounded  by  galleries,  and  communicating  by  a 
bridge  with  the  temple.  The  environs  of  the  city 
were  adorned  with  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  and  tomba. 
In  the  progress  of  ages,  ancicut  J.  was  surrounded 
by  three  walls,  the  direction  of  which,  in  some 
{tortious  of  their  course,  is  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, although  it  is  upon  this  that  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  authentic  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(q.  v.)  mainly  turns.  (A  plan  of  the  city  will  be 
gwen  along  with  the  map  of  PaLRmsK.  q.  v.)  The 
tirst  and  most  ancient  wall  surrounded  the  Upper 
City  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  joined  on  its  northern 
side  the  prodmnium  of  the  temple.  The  second 
wall,  or  the  wall  of  Ezcchias,  enclosed  the  hill  Acra, 
around  which  stood  the  Lower  City.  It  was  con- 
nected at  the  south-western  angle  with  the  first 
wall,  from  which  it  ran  in  a  semicircle  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  surrounding  the  Upper  City  till  it 
joined  the  fortress  Antonia,  described  above  The 
third  wall,  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  which  enclosed 
the  hill  Bczetha  and  the  so-called  New  City,  appears 
to  have  started  from  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
tirst  wall,  probably  at  the  tower  called  *  Hippicna/ 
and  to  have  taken  a  northerly  and  north  easterly 
direction  around  the  New  City  till  it  met  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  temple  walL  It  thus, 
for  a  part  of  its  course,  was  external  to  the  second 
walL  The  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
ami  the  Hill  of  Calvary  are  thus  supposed,  by  the 
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defenders  of  their  authenticity,  to  have  Won  without 
the  wall  of  J.  as  it  stood  in  the  day*  of  our  Lord  — 
that  is,  the  kwml  wall,  olthoneh  they  wore  taken 
in  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  city  a  short 
time  afterwards,  when  the  third  wall  was  built,  at 
Some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  second,  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  The  investigation  of  the  exact  direction 
of  the  second  wall  has  long  Wen  an  object  of  desire 
with  biblical  antiquaries,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  excavations  now  projected  or  in  progress  will 
remove  all  uncertainty. 

The  city  destroyed  by  Titus  was  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian  ;  but  onlv  as  a  heathen  and  Roman  city, 
under  the  name  .Elia  Capitolina,  with  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  ;  not  a«  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  race,  who 
wert>  forbidden,  under  {lain  of  death,  to  visit  it. 
Constantine,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  mother 
Helena,  took  measures  to  consei  rate  anil  (lerpetuate 
it*  ChrUtiaii  memories  by  ascertaining  the  sites  of 
the  various  events  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
and  erecting  on  them  churches  and  other  suitable 
memorials  of  those  seem*  of  the  redemption  of  the 
worbl,  which  thenceforward  Wcamc  an  object  of 
pious  veneration  to  pilgrims  from  everv  part  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  Julian  the  A  (instate, 
with  the  design,  according  to  the  content  (Mirary 
Christian  account,  of  falsifying  the  prediction  of 
our  Lord,  that  '  not  one  stone  should  W  left  upon 
another,'  encouraged  and  assisted  the  Jews  to 
return  and  rclmild  their  ancient  capital ;  an  enter- 
prise which,  as  the  same  writers  supported,  in 
most  respects,  by  the  pa^an  historian  Ammianus 
Marcelhnus,  (xxiit.  1)— affirm,  was  frustrated  by 
an  earthquake  or  enij>tion,  which  the  Christians 
ascrilnil  to  divine  interj-oaition. 

J.  again  fell  under  foreign  domination  in  614, 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Persian  kinc,  Chosroes 
II.  It  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  HYraelius  in 
G2S  ;  but  in  (i.'JT  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Calif 
Omar,  and  in  lt»77  passed  under  the  Turkman  i 
domination.  During  this  long  period,  the  practice 
of  pilgrimages  to  J.  was  never  entirely  interrupted. 
In  consideration  of  a  tribute  paid  by  each  Christian 
visitor,  a  contemptuous  ficruiission  w.'is  accorded 
for  the  purpose ;  hut  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  j 
pilgrims  by  the  Turks  Wing  rejiorted  in  the  West, 
and  especially  by  the  fiery  enthusiast  l'etcr  the 
Hermit,  aroused  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  Kumjic, 
and  led  to  that  extraordinary  succeaMon  of  holy 
wars  which  for  a  time  restored  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord  and  the  holy  city  to  Christian  hands.  On 
the  15th  July  1099,  J.  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
Was  declared  the  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Through  a  rapid  succession  of  undistinguished 
names,  with  the  exception  of  the  tirst,  the  cele- 
brated Godfrey  of  Bouillon.,  the  new  sovereignty 
was  precariously  maintained  untU  1187,  when  it 
fell  once  mon-  before  the  arms  of  the  great  Saladin, 
since  which  time  -  if  we  except  the  brief  and 
empty  pageant  in  which  Frederick  II.,  emjieror  of 
Germany,  having  assumed  the  title  by  a  collusive 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  entered  into  J.  in  March 
122U—  the  city  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  known 
other  than  Moslem  rulers.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  in  1*2.10;  and  although  it  was 
given  up  in  1*241  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  year  1'244  by  the  Chorasmian 
Turk*,  bv  whom  the  ascendency  of  the  Crescent 
was  finally  established.  It  was  captured  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1382,  but  recovered  in 
1517  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  whose  son,  the  celebrated 
Soliman,  built  the  wall  which  at  pn*ent  encloses 
the  city.  J.  is  now  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  Turkish  viceroy. 

It  remains  to  descriW  the  present  condition  of 
the  city.    It  u  situated  in  31*  46'  43  '  N.  lot,  35°  13" 


E.  long.,  on  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  nearest  point  ol 
which  it  is  distant  211  miles  cast  In  its  present 
shape,  it  is  an  irregular  square,  and  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  endiattled  wall,  about  24  miles 
in  circumference,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Soliman. 
The  modern  enclosure,  however,  is  far  from  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  the  Jewish  period.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  changes  produced  by  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  under  Hadrian,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  anciently  called  the  New  City 
was  excluded,  the  stream  of  population  in  the 
Christian  period  having  flowed  towards  the  Holy 
Places,  the  modern  city  has  extended  consider- 
ably towards  the  west  The  four  hills  on  which  the 
ancient  citv  stood  are  enclosed  within  the  modern 
precincts  ;  Y>ut  the  jiortion  of  the  old  city  which  lay 
north  of  Bczetha  is  now  excluded,  and  the  valleys 
Wtween  the  hills  having  Wen  tilled  up  by  accumu- 
lation of  ruins,  but  little  inequality  of  surface  is 
now  observable.  The  streets  are  narrow,  unjtaved, 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  gloomy  and  unsvm- 
mctrical ;  although,  owing  to  its  striking  position, 
esjieeially  when  viewed  from  the  east,  and  to  the 
numWr  of  minarets  anil  domes  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  flat-roofed  houses,  the  general  apjvar- 
anco  of  the  city,  seen  from  without  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  There  are  seven  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  Damascus  Gate, 
the  Stephen's  Gate,  and  the  Zion  Gate.  If  lines 
be  drawn  Wtween  these  four  gates,  the  city  will 
W  divided  into  four  {>arts,  which  almost  coincide 
with  the  four  quarters  into  which  the  population 
— Christian,  Armenian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem — is 
divided;  the  Christians  occupying  the  north-west, 
the  Armenians  the  south-west  the  Jewish  the 
south-east  and  the  Mohammedan*  the  north-east 
portions  of  the  space  within  the  wall  Of  the 
nopidatiou— which  is  aWut  25,000 -one- half  is 
Mohammedan ;  of  the  remaining  half,  7500  are 
Christians  of  the  various  rites,  the  rest  Wing  Jews. 
To  all  alike,  the  citv  is  the  seat  of  many  sacred 
associations.  The  Jews  have  seven  small  and 
mean  synagogues.  The  Mohammedans,  since  the 
days  of  the  first  occupation,  have  held  (Hissession  of 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  on  which  the 
so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands  ;  and  the 
pasha's  Seraiyah,  or  official  residence,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Tower  Autonia.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holy  Placim),  with  its  enclosure, 
which  is  occupied  by  all  the  Christian  commu- 
nities in  common,  has  been  already  described.  The 
ljitina  possess,  for  their  own  worship,  the  Church 
of  St  Saviour;  it  is  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
convent,  in  which  Europeans  of  all  denominations 
receive  ready  hospitality.  In  like  maimer,  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians 
have  convents  or  hospitals  appropriated  to  their 
several  communions.  That  of  the  Armenians  on 
Mount  Zion  is  said  to  W  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
East;  and  the  same  communion  jiosrcsses  another 
convent  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
The  street  leading  from  the  Eastern  or  Stephen's 
Gate  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  called  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  and  is  believed  to  follow  the  route  of 
our  Ixird  s  sorrowful  processiou  from  the  Hall  of 
Judgment  to  Mount  Calvary.  In  other  pa~ts  of 
the  city  or  its  immediate  environs,  are  shewn  the 
reputed  sites  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Pool  of  Bcthenda,  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  the  sites  of  almost  all  the  events  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord  or  of  sceues  connected  therewith.  The 
authenticity  of  these  sites  has  Wen  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy  iu  later  times.  See 
Holy  Places.  Beyond  its  religious  associations, 
the  modem  city  {•ossesBcs  few  advantages.    It  is 
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entirely  without  commerce  ;  and  its  only  branch  of 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  beads,  crucifix**, 
and  sculptured  shells,  or  tablets  of  mother-of-pearl. 
In  these  objects,  an  active  traffic  is  practised  with 
the  pilgrims,  who  number  al>out  10,000  annually ; 
and  considerable  quantiti.-s  are  exported  to  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France.  The  l*ads  are  either  bflffWi  or 
are  "manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  from  a 
sjiecies  of  hard  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.  For  the 
use  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims — for  whom  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  only  inferior  in  sacred  new  to 
Mecca  and  Medina— a  considerable  manufacture  is 
carried  on  of  amulets  of  black  stone,  which  are 
reputed  to  Is?  a  protection  against  the  plague. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  J.  has  not  lillwl  the 
space  which  might  at  first  sight  be  expected.  When 
the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  under 
Titus,  the  new  city  .Elia  was  so  inconsiderable  as  a 
Christian  community,  that  it  became  a  suffragan  see 
of  the  metrojKilitan  of  Ciesarea.  The  Council  of 
Nice  recognised  a  precedency  of  honour  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  that  the  church 
of  J.  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  uishojw  of  Palestine.  J., 
however,  ranked  la«t  among  the  eastern  patriarch- 
ates. In  common  with  the  other  eastern  churches, 
J.  followed  in  the  train  of  Constantinople  in  its 
secession  from  the  West  The  patriarch  of  J.  was 
a  party  to  the  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of 
Florence  ;  but  his  flock  soon  fell  back  into  schism  ; 
and  although  the  titular  rank  of  patriarch  of  J.  has 
been  maintained  in  Koine,  the  church  remained 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  community,  and 
the  Latin  patriarch  had  never  resided  in  J.  until 
the  accession  of  the  present  |wpc,  Tins  IX.,  by 
whom  the  duty  of  residence  was  re-established.  In 
the  year  1 84 1 ,  the  governments  of  Kngland  and 
Prussia  united  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protes- 
tant bishopric  in  J.,  the  appointment  to  which  rests 
alternately  with  England  and  with  Prussia. — See 
Robinson's  liihlical  llmearehf*,  Stanley's  Sinnl  and 
Palestine.  Williams's  //<»/</  City,  Richardson's  Travel » 
alonij  the  Miilitrrrnnmn,  Ritter's  Frdhtndc  Sepp's 
Forsrhunaen  eine*  Teuttrhen  UAumden  ;  and  on 
the  Patriarchate,  Wiltsch's  Kirrhlkfie  Geographic 
Le  Quien's  (Mens  VhriMianu*,  Mosheim's  Vhmrh 
History. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  or  TOPINAM- 
BURI  ilfelianfhut  tulieronu),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  CompodtX,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
common  Sunflower  (q.  v.),  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
word  Jerumdem,  in  the  English  name,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Italian  giraeote,  sunflower;  the  name  artichoke 
is  merely  from  a  supposed  similarity  of  flavour  in 
the  eatable  part— the  tidier  -to  the  artichoke.  The 
J.  A.  lias  straight  simple  stems  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  and  many  rough  ovate  acute  stalked 
leaves ;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn,  but  rarely  in 
Scotland,  produces  yellow  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  common  sunflower,  but  smaller.  The  thick, 
fleshy,  and  knotted  perennial  root  produces,  pretty 
closely  around  it,  oval  or  roundish  tubers,  some- 
times thirty  or  fifty  in  number,  which  are  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within,  in  appearance 
very  similar  to  potatoes.  They  have  a  sweetish, 
mucilaginous  taste  when  boib-d,  and  arc  much  more 


parts  of  Europe.  It  is  common,  however,  in  gardens, 
and  was  known  in  our  gardens  before  the  potato, 
to  which  it  in  some  measure  gave  place.     It  is 


Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Htlianthxu  tulerotvt). 

generally  propagated  by  small  tuliers,  or  cuttings  of 
tuls?rs,  like  the  potato  ;  and  its  cultivation  is  in 
most  resiiects  similar,  although  the  a*[>ect  of  the 
plant  is  very  different. 

JERVIS,  John.  Earl  of  St  Vincent,  a  British 
admiral,  was  born  January  9,  1734.  He  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  navy  as  "lieutenant  in  1758,  and  in 
1709  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. When  she  w;ts  paid  off.  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  naval  arsenals  of  France  and 
Northern  Eurojie.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
Foudroyatd,  the  finest  two-deck  ship  in  the  British 
navy,  and  engaging  the  Ptga»;  74,  off  Brest  he  took 
her  without  the  loss  of  a  mail.  For  this  gallant 
exploit,  he  was  made  K.C.B.  In  17S7.  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  ;  in  179.%  he  commanded  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  against  the  West  India 
Islands,  Sir  C.  drey  commanding  the  troops  ;  and 
so  successful  was  this  ex|»edition,  that  although  the 
French  were  well  prepared,  and  fought  desiwrately, 
every  island  fell  in  succession  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  In  1795,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Nelson.  Hood,  Colling- 
wood,  Hallowell,  Troubridge,  &c.  On  the  14th  Feb. 
1796,  with  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ho  fell 
in,  off  Cai«?  St  Vincent,  with  the  Spanish  fie  -t  of 
twenty-seven  saiL  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
J.  determined  to  engage  the  enemy ;  and  the  battle 
of  St  Vincent  was  fought  The  genius  of  Nelson, 
however,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 


watery  and  less  nourishing  than  ]>otatoes.  They 
are,  however,  very  palatible,  when  properly  pre- 
pared with  sauce,  and  make  very  good  soup.  The 
plant  is  also  useful  for  fodder  for  cattle,  yielded 
by  its  leaves  and  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  stems. 
The  fibre  of  the  stems  mav  probably  be  found 
valuable  for  paper-making.  The  sU'ins  and  leaves 
contain  much  nitre,  and  have  been  used  for  making 
potash.  The  J,  A.  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  crop  . 
in  Britain,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  in  some  i  haying  held  the  appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the 
7t/J 


day.  For  this  victory,  the  king  created  J.  Earl  St 
Vincent,  and  parliament  settled  upon  him  a  pension 
of  £31100  a  year.  After  having,  by  great  firmnej>«, 
repressed  a  mutiny  off  Cadiz,  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  return  home.  He  was  soon  applied  to  by 
government  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  sedition  which. 


government  to  subdue  the  spi 

had  openly  manifested  itself  in  the  Channel  Heot : 
and  his  endeavours  were  eminently  successful  Aft»*r 
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Admiralty,  and  for  a  second  time  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  died 
March  13,  18*23.  A  public  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  History  has 
enrolled  the  uame  of  St  Vincent  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  eminent  naval  commanders  who  broke  the 
maritime  power  of  France  and  Spain,  and  estab- 
lished the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

JE'SSA M  INK.    See  Jasmine. 

J  ESS  A  NT,  in  Heraldry,  springing  forth,  a  term 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  w  ith  Issuant,  rising, 

.    as  a  dcini-bon  is  often  represented 

\  f  doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a 
field,  or  upper  lino  of  an  ordinary. 
Jessant  is  sometimes  used  im- 
projierly  for  naimirit,  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary. 
The  phrase  jtMant-ilt-li*  is  used 
with  respect  to  a  strange  heraldic 
device  representing  a  leopard's 
head  affronti  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
passing  through  it.  The  family 
of  Moreley,  Hants,  bears  sable,  a  leopard's  head 
argent  jeasant-de-lia ;  and  gules,  three  leopard/ 
heads  jessaut-de-lifl  or,  are  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Cantelupe. 

J  PASO.  SeeYESSO. 

JESSO'RE,  a  town  of  Bengal  Proper,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  uame,  is  77  miles  to  the 
north  east  of  Calcutta,  in  lat  23°  1(Y  N.,  and  long. 
89°  10'  K.  Here,  in  1838,  was  erected,  by  the 
zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  handsome  and 
commodious  school,  in  which  instruction  is  (riven 
in  English,  Persian,  and  Bengali.— The  di*trut  of 
Jessore  contains  351*2  square  miles,  and  at«uit 
400,01  W)  inhabitants.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the 
southern  frontier ;  and  sugar  and  nun  ure  largely 
prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  ]»alm-tree, 

JESSULME'RE,  a  fortified  city  of  Rajpootana, 
capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the  same  name, 
contains  about  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat.  '26' 
66'  N.,  and  long.  70  58'  E,  l>cing  1*290  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta.  It  has  several  Jaina  temples, 
and  various  tanks  and  wells,  the  only  sources  of 
water-supply.— The  Matt  of  Jcssuhnere  contains 
an  area  of  1*2.'25*2  square  miles,  and  about  75,000 
inhabitant*.  The  country  is  poor  and  sterile,  and 
the  public  revenue  is  under  .£9000. 

JE'SU  ITS.  or  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS,  a  celebrated 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  tilled  a  large  sj>oce  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  even 
the  political  history  of  the  world.  It  was  founded 
in  1554,  by  the  well-known  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see 
Loyola.),  in  concert  with  live  associates— I'etcr  Lc 
Fevre,  a  Savoyard;  three  Spaniards—  James  Laiiicz, 
Francis  Xavier,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla ;  and  a 
Portuguese  named  Rodriguez.  The  original  object 
of  association  was  limited  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels  ;  but  as  all  access  to  the  Holy  I,and  was 
precluded  by  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
the  associates  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  more 
comprehensive  organisation,  sj>ecially  designed  to 
meet  those  more  modern  requirements  which  had 
arisen  since  the  Reformation.  With  this  view, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  with  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre. 
having  meanwhile  recruited  several  new  associates, 
repaired  to  Rome  in  1559,  and  submitted  to  the 
pope,  Paul  III.,  the  rule  of  the  proposed  order, 
the  great  aim  of  which  was  expressed  in  their 
adopted  motto  :  Ad  majortta  />*■<  Oloriam  (To  God's 
greater  glory) ;  and  the  vow  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  threefold  obligations  common  to  all  Catholic 
religious  orders,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 


ence, comprised  a  fourth,  whereby  the  members 
bound  themselves  unreservedly  to  go  as  missionaries 
to  any  country  which  the  pope  might  indicate  to 
them.  The  new  rule  wjw  approved  by  a  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540  ;  anil  in  the  following  year,  the 
association  was  practically  inaugurated  at  Rome, 
by  the  election  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  as  its  first 
general. 

The  constitution  of  the  society,  as  originally 
framed,  lias  undergone  so  few  subsequent  moditica- 
tions  that  it  may  be  described,  at  the  outset,  without 
specifying  these  changes.  Although  it  is  eommonly 
described  as  absolutely  monarchical,  yet  it  is,  in 
many  respects,  strictly  limited.  It  is  true  that  the 
general —  who  is  elected  by  a  general  congregation, 
consisting  of  professed  members  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  whole  body  of  professed  members  in 
the  various  provinces— holds  his  office  for  life  ;  and 
although  he  is  aided  in  hia  government  by  a  council 
of  five  assistants  from  the  five  chief  provinces,  he  is 
not  ohliged  to  follow  their  voice,  even  when  unani- 
mous. But,  on  the  other,  hand,  he  is  strictly  bound 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  order ;  nor,  although  he 
may  dispense  in  particular  cases,  is  he  competent  of 
his  own  authority,  t>  annul  or  to  alter  any  of  their 
I  constitutions.  In  like  manner,  although  no  instance 
I  of  deposition  has  ever  occurred,  he  is  liable  to  be 
deposed  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  congregation, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  are  specifically  pointed 
!  out  by  the  constitutions. 

I     The  body  over  which  this  general  presides  consists 

■  of  four  classes  :  1.  Professed,  who,  having  passed 
through  all  preparatory  stages,  which  commonly 
extend  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  a  longer 

:  period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows  described 
above,  including  that  of  obedience  to  the  pope. 
It  is  from  this  class  alone  that  the  general  and 
all  the  higher  officials  of  the  society  arc  chosen.  2. 
Cnadiutors,  spiritual  and  temporal :  the  former — 
who  have  completed  their  studies,  and  have  (seldom 
before  their  thirty-second  year,  or  even  later)  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders  —  being  designed  to  assist 
the  professed  in  preaching,  teaching,  ami  the  direc- 
tion of  souls;  the  latter  l>eing  lay-brothers,  to  whom 
the  minor  and  menial  offices  of  the  society  are 
assigned  3.  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  novitiate,  are  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
either  in  pursmng  their  own  studies,  or  in  teaching 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  order.  4.  Lastly, 
novices,  who,  after  a  short  trial  as  '  postulants'  for 
admission,  are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in 
spiritual  exercises,  prayer,  meditation,  ascetic  read- 
ing, or  ascetic  practices,  and  generally  in  a  course 
of 'disciplinary  training.  The  administrative  and 
executive  government  of  the  society,  throughout 
the  various  provinces  or  countries  into  which  it  is 
divided,  is  intrusted,  under  the  general,  to  provin- 
cials, who  are  named  by  the  general,  and  hold  office, 
as  do  all  the  other  officials,  for  three  years.  In  each 
sejvarate  province,  there  are  three  kinds  of  commu- 
nities— professed  houses  or  residences,  colleges,  and 
novitiates.  Not  only  the  suj>eriors  of  these  houses  — 
who  are  called  by  different  names— but  also  all  the 
various  office- bearers  in  each,  are  apjnuuted  by  the 
general,  who  receives  at  Btated  intervals — monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  conduct, 
and  p»ieition  of  each  mendwr  of  the  society,  lu  all 
these  gradations  the  subordination  is  complete,  and 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  immediate  and  unre- 
served ;  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  accusations 
against  the  society  is,  that  this  duty  of  blind  and 
implicit  oWlience  makes  the  superior  the  sole  and 
final  arbiter  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects,  the 
judge  of  good  and  evil  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Never- 

!  theless,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
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tendency  of  this  relation,  the  J.  and  their  apologists 
plead  that,  both  in  the  rules  of  St  Ignatius  and  in 
the  so-called  'cxanien'  of  the  candidate,  there  is 
contained,  in  the  duty  of  oliedicncc  to  a  superior,  an 
explicit  reservation  for  the  subject,  '  unless  where 
the  sujH-rior  should  command  what  is  sinful. ' 

Such  is  the  internal  organisation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary association.  The  system  of  training  applied 
to  the  formation  of  its  members  exhibits  the  most 
profouud  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
most  correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  instincts 
and  impulses  of  mankind.  The  long  exercises  of 
the  novitiate  were  designed  by  Ignatius  to  form  the 
individual  character  in  habits  of  personal  holiness, 
and  practices  uf  personal  piety.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  school  and  college  t<»  form  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  future  teachers  of  men,  and  directors 
of  the  destinies  of  society.  To  learning  carefully 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  progress  of 
knowledge,  they  sought  to  add  maimers  and  habits 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  disarm  pre- 
judice and  suspicion.  Unlike  the  older  orders,  they 
made  no  parade  of  a  social  calling,  whether  by  a 
peculiar  habit,  or  by  ]iecuhar  exterior  indications  of 
austerity  or  asceticism.  They  enjoyed,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  some  exemptions  from  the  more 
austere  practices  of  other  orders.  Their  churches 
were  but  designed  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
the  parish  clergy  (whose  ordinary  costume  they 
adopted  as  their  own  conventual  dress'?,  without 
the  canonical  services,  without  much  iui|>os:ng  or 
attractive  ceremonial,  being  chietly  appropriated 
for  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  duties  of  the 
confessional.  Their  casuistry  avoided  all  harsh 
and  excessive  rigour ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  mem  tiers  carried  it  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  But  aUive  all,  they  addressed  them- 
Selves  to  the  great  want  of  their  time— education ; 
and  through  the  mastery  which  they  soon  obtained 
in  this  imjx'rtant  field,  as  well  as  their  eminence  in 
every  department  of  learning,  divinity,  philosophy, 
history,  scholarship,  antiquities,  and  letters,  they 
attained  to  unttounded  influence  in  every  department 
of  society.  It  may  be  added  that  to  their  extraor- 
dinary success  in  thus  drawing  to  themselves,  for 
education,  the  youth  of  every  country  into  which 
they  were  introduced,  the  historians  of  the  society 
ascril>e  much  of  the  opposition  'which  they  encoun- 
tered from  the  universities  and  collegiate  bodies 
whose  mono]»oli«'B  they  invaded. 

The  organisation  of  the  society  ia  Bettled,  in 
every  important  particular,  by  the  original  rules 
and  "constitutions  of  St  Ignatius.  The  opponent!) 
of  the  J.,  however,  allege  that,  in  addition  to  these 
public  and  avowed  constitutions,  there  exists  in 
the  society,  for  the  guidance  of  their  hidden  actions, 
and  for  the  private  direction  of  the  thoroughly 
initiated  members,  a  secret  code,  entitled  Monita 
Sccrcta  (Secret  Instructions),  which  was  meant  to 
be  reserved  solely  for  the  privato  guidance  of 
the  more  advanced  members,  and  which  was  not 
only  not  to  l>e  communicated  to  the  general  l>ody, 
but  was  to  be  l*>ldly  repudiated  by  all,  should  its 
existence  at  any  time  he  suspected  or  discovered. 
This  singular  cole,  a  master-piece  of  craft  and  dupli- 
citv,  was  first  printed  at  (.'racow  in  1612,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
J. ;  but  it  is  indignantly  disclaimed  by  the  society. 
The  accounts  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  are  auspicious  and  contradictory.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  condemned,  both  at  Rome  and  by 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  its  apocryphal 
character  is  now  commonly  admitted  (see  Barbier, 
Diriionnnirt  tit*  Anontjmc*). 

The  history  of  the  society  ia  so  varied  in  the 
different  countries,  that  it  is  necessary,  although 
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I  very  briefly,  to  allnde  to  each  separately,  dividing 
it  into  three  stages— the  rise,  the  suppression,  and 
;  the  restoration  of  the  onler. 

In    Italy,   its   early  career  was   brilliant  and 
1  unclouded.     Before  the  death  of  the  firet  general, 
j  Ignatius,  in  155t>,  the  Italian  J.  had  swelled  to  10VW 
in  number,  and  the  order  was  established  iu  twelve 
provin-ea.    Their  first  check  in  Itdy  occurred  in 
Venice.    In  the  coutest  of  this  republic  with  Paul 
V.  (q.  v.),  the  J.,  taking  the  side  of  Rome,  accepted, 
in  lofKJ,  the  alternative,  proposed  by  the  senate, 
!  of  leaving  the  Venetian  territory;  nor  was  it  till 
j  16oC  that  thev  were  re-established  in  Venice,  from 
■  which  time  they  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
I  influence  in  Italy  until  the  suppression  of  the  order. 
The  earliest  settlement*  of  the  J.  outside  nf  Italy 
were  in  Portugal  and  Spain.    In  154*>,  Rodriguez 
!  — who  was  a  Portuguese  nobleman— and  Frauds 
:  Xavier  opened  colleges  in  Portugal,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  kiug.    Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  (iandia, 
in  Spain,  was  equally  well  received  in  his  native 
country,  where  the   onler  flourished  so  rapidly, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression,  the  Spanish  J. 
numbered  above  G000. 

In  France,  although  a  house  for  novices  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St  Ignatius  in  1542.  the 
university  opposed  their  introduction  as  tinnc<-es- 
sary,  and  irreconcilable  with  its  privileges.  They 
were  distasteful  to  supi>ortera  of  the  Gallican 
liberties,  and  still  mure  to  the  Huguenots.  The 
jurists,  the  parliament,  and  the  |iarttsans  of  abso- 
lutism, w  ere  alarmed  by  the  free  political  opinions 
which  had  found  expression  in  some  of  the  Jesuit 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  party 
attributed  to  them  a  sinister  use  of  their  influence 
with  courts.  And  thus  their  progress  was  s],.w,  and 
their  jiosition  at  all  times  precarious.  It  waa  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  txarliaueut  of  Paris  con- 
sented to  register  the  royal  decree  which  authorised 
their  establishment  Iu  more  than  one  instvjee, 
the  university  protested  against  their  sohnoL*  as 
invading  its  privileges.  In  the  wars  of  the  League, 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  new  enemies ;  and  at 
length,  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement 
(although  no  evidence  of  any  connection  with  the  J. 
appeared  in  his  case),  and  the  circumstance,  still  more 
industriously  urged  against  them,  that  C'hatel,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  had  at  one  tunc 
been  a  pupil  in  their  schools,  led  to  their  expubion 
from  France  in  )."»°4.  They  were  reinstated,  how- 
ever, in  ltt03;  but  on  the  assassination  of  Heury  IV. 
by  Ravaillac,  the  outcry  against  them  was  renewed. 
Although  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this  clamour 
was  utterly  without  foundation,  yet  the  opinious  held 
by  one  of  their  order,  Mariana  (q.  v. ),  on  the  right 
ot  revolt,  although  condemned  by  the  general,  gave 
a  colour  to  this  and  every  similar  imputation.  A 
less  deep  but  more  permanent  and  formidable  move- 
ment against  thein  was  gradually  stirred  up  at  a 
later  period,  by  a  combination  of  all  the  causes 
of  unJ>opularity  already  described,  to  which, 
point  w.-w  given  by  the  well-known  Janseuist 
trovcrsy,  and  by  the  questions  as  to  the  impute! 
laxity  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  J.,  and  thdr 
alleged  corrupt  and  demoralising  casuistry.  What 
the  ponderous  and  indignant  prelections  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  learned  folios  of  the  l)ominicin 
and  Augustiuiau  schools  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  celel>rated  L*-ttn-j 
Provincial**  of  Pascal  (q.  v.)  effectually  and  trimn- 
phantly  achieved.  The  intolerable  laxi'ty  of  some  of 
the  Jesuit  casuists  was  mercilessly  exposed  by  this 
brilliant  adversary  as  the  authorised  teaching  of  the 
onler,  and  the  crafty  maxims  and  practices  popn- 
I  larly  ascribed  to  the  society  were  placed  before 
t  the  world  in  a  light  at  once  exquisitely  amusing 
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*nd  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  body.  The 
attempts  at  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  J.  but 
served  to  fix  the  ridicule  more  (irmly.  Of  the 
thousands  who  laughed  at  the  happy  humour,  or 
Rynijiathised  with  the  vigorous  raillery,  of  Pascal, 
few,  indeed,  could  plod  through  the  heavy  and 
pointle&s  scholasticism  of  his  adversaries.  In  vain 
the  J.  insisted  that  the  obnoxious  casuists  had 
been  condemned  by  the  society  itself ;  in  vain  they 
shewed  where  their  opinions  differed  from  those 
imputed  to  them.  The  wit  of  Pascal  remained 
u  uai  iswered  ;  and  whatever  were  the  logical  merits 
of  the  controversy,  uo  doubt  could  bo  entertained  as 
to  its  {topular  issue.  The  bitter  jdeasan  tries,  too,  of 
the  Provincial  Letter*  were  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  later  Jansenistical  controversies,  in 
which  the  J.  stored  up  for  themselves  an  accumu- 
lation of  animosities  in  the  most  various  quarters, 
the  divines,  the  lawyers,  the  courtiers,  which  were 
destined  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  the  later  history  of 
the  society  in  France.  Nevertheless,  after  a  long 
conflict,  they  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Regency  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  Germany,  the  Jesuit  institute  was  received  with 
general  and  immediate  favour.  In  the  Catholic 
territories,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhenish  princi- 
palities, they  not  only  founded  colleges  and  other 
establishments  of  their  own,  but  they  were  appointed 
at  Ingolstadt  and  other  universities  to  hold  import- 
ant professorships,  and  received  in  many  dioceses 
the  charge  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  then  newly 
established.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
St  Ignatius,  the  order  could  reckon  in  Germany 
26  colleges  and  10  professed  houses ;  and  Laincz, 
the  second  general,  was  able  to  say  that  there  was 
scarce  a  German  town  of  note  which  had  nut  a  Jesuit 
college.  In  the  mixed  states,  their  career  was  not  so 
unclouded.  Their  great  learning  and  ability,  and 
thorough  devotion  to  the  church,  made  them  at  once 
eager  and  formidable  ptlcinics.  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  much  bitterness  arose  out  of  their 
introduction  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  J.,  though  in  many 
instances  wrongfidly,  were  regarded  by  the  belli- 
gerent Protestants  as  the  soul  and  centre  of  the 
Catholic  camp. 

In  the  Netherlands,  they  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition at  first ;  but  in  lo62,  Lainez,  the  second 
general  of  the  order,  came  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  college  was  ojiened  at  Louvain,  which  event- 
ually became  one  of  the  greatest  colleges  of  the 
order.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Jansenistical  party 
was  less  numerous  and  less  influential  than  in 
France,  and  the  conflict  with  them  was  less  perma- 
nently prejudicial  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  Protestant 
kingdoms,  the  J.  obtained  entrance  only  as  mission- 
aries, and  in  some,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  circumstauces  of  great  difficulty  and 
periL  From  England  they  were  excluded  by  the 
penal  laws  under  pain  of  death  ;  nevertheless,  with 
a  constancy  and  uevotedness  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admin*,  they  maintained  through  the  worst 
times  an  unbroken  succession  of  missionaries  in 
many  ]>arts  of  England.  They  often  resorted  to 
the  most  singular  disguises,  and  generally  bore  false 
names ;  antf  several  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
mansions  still  shew  the  *  Priest-hole,'  which  was 
contrived  as  a  retreat  for  them  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency.  Into  Ireland  they  effected  an  entrance 
almost  at  the  first  foundation,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  they  had  more  than  one  considerable 
college  for  the  education  of  youth. 

But  a  still  more  fertile  field  for  the  enterprise  of 


the  order  was  that  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen,  in 
which,  from  their  very  origin,  they  engaged,  and  in 
which  they  soon  attained  to  a  success  which  out- 
stripped all  the  older  orders  in  the  church.  In  the 
Portuguese  colonics  of  India,  the  successes  of  Francis 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  arc  well  known.  The  results  of  their 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  (see  Ricci,  Scuaix), 
though  more  checkered  by  the  conflict  with  other 
missionaries,  were,  from  tlie  character  of  the  jieople, 
even  more  extraordinary.  In  Northern  and  Central 
America,  also,  the  J.  had  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful missions.  Above  all,  their  establishments  in 
the  southern  continent,  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  were  missions  of  civUisation 
as  much  as  of  religion ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring 
recognises  in  the  condition  of  the  native  population 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  present  day,  the  results  of 
the  sound  aud  judicious  culture  of  which  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers  laid  the  foundation. 

Such  in  its  various  branches  was  this  great  and 
wonderfully  organised  association  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  history.  At  the  celebration  of  their  first 
centenary  jubilee,  they  already  numbered  13,112, 
distributed  over  32  provinces.  At  the  date  of  their 
suppression,  a  century  later,  they  had  increased  to 
22,589,  and  were  possessed  of  24  professed  houses, 
669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  335 
residences,  and  275  missionary  stations  in  infidel 
countries,  or  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe. 

The  decline  iu  the  fortunes  of  the  J.,  although  its 
origin  dates  far  back  into  the  17th  c,  was  rapid  and 
decisive  in  its  consummation.  The  first  blow  which 
they  sustained  was  in  Portugal  An  exchange  of 
colonial  territory  having  been  effected  between  that 
kingdom  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  so-called 
'  Reductions '  of  Paraguay  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  possessed  an  authority  all  but 
sovereign,  were  transferred  to  Portugal.  The 
native  Indians  having  resisted  this  transfer,  the 
Portuguese  ascribed  their  disaffection  to  the  J. 
missionaries.  The  Portuguese  minister,  Pombal 
do  Carvalho,  to  whom  the  J.  allege  that  their 
iKitofessicna  in  Portugal  had  long  been  an  object 
of  desire,  instituted  a  commission  of  inquiry;  and 
while  it  was  still  pending,  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king,  Joseph,  which,  as  in  the  similar 
attempts  on  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  was  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  J.,  furnished  him  with  a  fresh 
ground  of  im])eachment ;  and  without  waiting  any 
juridical  proof  of  cither  accusation,  he  issued,  in 
September  1759,  a  royal  decree,  by  which  the 
whole  order  was  definitively  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
kingtloms.  In  France,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  J.  was  a  trial  in  the  civil  courts. 
Father  Lavalette,  as  procurator  of  the  order  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  had  consigned  to  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Marseilles  two  large  and  valuable 
cargoes.  These  cargoes  having  l»ecn  seized  by 
English  cruisers,  and  Lavalette  being  unable  to 
meet  the  bills  which  he  had  drawn  upon  the 
credit  of  their  delivery,  the  Marseilles  merchant* 
proceeded  against  the  order.  The  provincial  parlia- 
ment having  decided  in  favour  of  the  merchants' 
claim,  the  J.  pleaded  that  Lavalette  acted  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  the  order,  but  against  the 
jxmitive  constitutions,  and  appealed  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  against  the  provincial  sentence.  The 
inquiry  thus  raised  presented  an  opportunity  of  which 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  order  in  the  parliament 
eagerly  availed  themselves.  A  report  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  society,  highly  damnatory,  was 
speedily  drawn  up,  and  a  demand  was  made  tor  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  as  irreconcilable,  in  its 
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constitution  and  practice,  with  the  interests  of  the 
st»te  and  of  society.  A  strong  effort  was  marie  by 
the  French  biBhops,  and  by  l'ojie  Clemeut  XIII.,  to 
arrest  the  proceeding ;  but  a  j»owcrfuI  court-faction, 
aided  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  royal  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
refusal  of  absolution  by  her  Jesuit  confessor  unless 
on  condition  of  her  separating  from  the  king,  and 
supported  in  the  public  jiress  by  the  then  risine 
philosophic  party,  carried  all  voices,  public  and 
private,  against  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  at  com- 
promise was  proj»osed  to  the  general,  Father  Ricci, 
by  which  the  obnoxious  constitutions  might  be 
abolished  or  modified ;  but  his  unbendiug  reply, 
'  Sint  ut  snnt,  aut  non  sint '  (*  Let  them  lie  as  they 
are,  or  let  them  cease  to  exist ' ),  cut  short  all  nego- 
tiation ;  and  a  royal  eriict  was  published  in  1764. 
by  which  the  society  was  suppressed  in  the  French 
territory.  This  example  was  followed  by  Spain, 
under  the  ministry  of  Aranda,  in  1767,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  harshness  and  severity;  and  by 
the  minor  Bourbon  courts  of  Naples,  Parma,  and 
Moricna.  The  court  of  Rome  had  zealously  but 
vainly  intcrjwsed  in  their  behalf,  and  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.,  they  received  from 
him  a  support  only  the  more  warm  because  of 
the  hostility  which  they  encountered  elsewhere. 
But  his  successor,  Clement  XIV.  (q.  v.),  inclining  in 
this  anil  all  other  questions  of  church  and  state 
to  the  side  of  jieacc,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
procure  from  the  courts  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned a  relaxation  of  the  severity,  and  being 
pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain, 
at  length  issued,  July  21,  1773,  the  celebrated  bull, 
'  DomtnuB  ac  Redemptor  Noster,'  by  which,  without 
adopting  the  charges  made  against  the  society,  or 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  their  justice,  acting 
solely  on  the  motive  of  4  the  peace  of  the  church, 
he  suppressed  the  society  in  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  bull  was  put  into  execution  without 
delay.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  alone,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  driven  into  exile.  In  other 
Catholic  countries,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  individuals  engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occii|tations ;  and  in  two  kingdoms,  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Russia  under  Catherine, 
they  were  even  permitted  to  retain  a  quasi-corporate 
existence  as  a  society  for  education. 

What  was  meant,  however,  to  be  the  suppression  of 
the  society,  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  The 
ex -members  continued  in  large  numlicrs,  es]>ecially 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Northern  Italy ;  and  soon 
after  the  first  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  blown 
over,  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  society.  The  first  overt  reorganisation  of 
them  was  in"  1709,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  an 
inconsiderable  town  called  Colorno,  in  which  one 
of  the  earliest  novices  was  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Angelo  Mai.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  barely  tolerated  by  the  pope ; 
but  in  1801,  Pius  VII.  permitted  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  society  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia, 
and  with  still  more  formality  in  Sicily  in  the  year 
1804.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from  captivity, 
that  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Jesuit  order 
was  effected,  by  the  publication  of  the  bull  Solicitudo 
Omnium  JSccU-nlarum,  August  7,  1814.  In  the  same 
year,  they  opened  a  novitiate  at  Rome ;  and  in  1824, 
their  ancient  college,  the  Collegio  Romano,  was 
restored  to  them.  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples, 
they  were  re-established  in  1815,  as  also  in  Spain, 
where  their  ancient  property  and  possessions  were 
restored  to  them.  They  were  again  suppressed  by 
the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  again  restored  in  1825  ;  but 
at  the  final  change  of  pubuo  affairs  in  Spain  in  1835, 


!  the  J.  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  estab- 
lishments, which  fell  under  the  double  influence  of 
revolution  and  retrenchment  In  Portugal,  they 
have  never  obtained  a  firm  footing.  Dom  Miguel, 
in  1832,  issued  a  decree  for  their  restoration ;  but 
almost  before  they  had  entered  into  possession,  the 
order  was  reversed  by  Dom  Pedro  in  1S33.  Their 
position  in  France  has  lieen  one  of 


rather  than  of  jtoaitive  authorisation ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  very  numerous  and  influential,  and  their 
educational  institutions  hold  the  very  highest  rank. 
In  Belgium,  they  established  themselves  after  the 
revolution,  and  they  now  possess  many  large  cstab- 
]  lis  laments,  professed  houses  as  well  as  colleges,  which 
are  very  numerously  attended  by  the  Catholic  youth, 
as  well  of  Belgium  as  of  other  countries.  In  Holland, 
also,  they  possess  several  considerable  houses,  as 
well  as  in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and, 
within  a  recent  period,  Scotland.  In  Switzerland, 
they  ojiened  in  1818  a  college  at  Fribourg,  which 
became  a  most  flourishing  establishment,  and  sub- 
sequently they  extended  themselves  to  Schwytz 
and  Lucerne ;  but  the  war  of  the  Souderbund  (one 
of  the  main  causes  of  which  arose  from  the  Jesuit 
question)  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  the  Swiis 
territory.  Of  the  German  states,  Bavaria  and 
Austria  tolerated  their  re- establishment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Ia  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
former,  as  also  in  the  Tyrol,  they  had  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain freedom  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  Russia, 
they  were  placed  under  sharp  restrictions  in  1817; 
and  a  few  years  later,  1820,  in  consequence  of  their 
successful  efforts  at  prosclytism,  they  were  banished 
by  a  final  ukase  from  the  Russian  territory,  whence 
they  still  remain  excluded.  The  Italian  revolution 
has  Beriously  affected  their  position  in  that  country : 
in  1848,  Pius  IX.  fonnd  it  expedient  to  i*rnut, 
and  it  is  supposed  even  to  counsel,  the  break  ing 
up  of  the  college  and  other  houses  in  Rome.  Tbey 
returned,  however,  with  the  pope  himself,  and  still 
remain  in  ]>osseasion  of  their  ancient  establishments. 
From  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  annexed 
territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  general,  they 
withdrew  at  the  first  indication  of  the  change,  the 
members  of  these  provinces  being  now  distributed 
through  the  houses  of  the  order  in  differeut  parts 
of  the  church.  The  literature  of  the  history  of  the 
J.,  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  is  almost  endless 
in  extent  and  variety ;  we  shall  only  refer  to  the 
two  most  recent  works  on  either  side,  Gioherti's 
II  Oeaulta  Mtxiertio,  1847,  and  Cretineau  Joly's 
Hittoirt  de  la  Compa.jnut  de  Jetut,  1845. 

JESUITS'  BARK.    See  Cixciioxa. 

JE'SUS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Jothua,  Jenaihua,  'Jehovah,  the  Saviour,'  is  the 
name  given  to  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  bv  the 
angels  who  announced  his  approaching  birth  (Matt, 
i.  21;  Luke  i.  31).  The  reason  of  the  name  was  at 
the  same  time  declared:  'for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.' 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  J.  is  now  generally  fixed 
a  few  years— at  least  four  years — before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  reasons  of 
this  opinion  we  cannot  here  state,  Imt  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  reckoning  of  dates  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  did  not  begin  till  the  6th  c,  when  error 
on  such  a  point  was  very  probable.  The  precise 
date  of  the  birth  of  J.,  however,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  can  the  year  of  his  death  be  much  more 
confidently  stated.  The  common  computation  fixes 
liia  death  in  33  A.  p.,  or  when  be  was  probably  at 
least  37  years  of  age.  As  to  the  month  or  day  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  nothing  is  known,  although  the 
circumstance,  that  shepherds  were  watching  their 
flocks  by  night,  makes  it  very  certain  that  it  did 
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not  take  place  at  that  time  at  which  the  festival  of 
Christmas  (q.  v.)  is  held. 

With  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  his  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  every  one  may  be  supposed 
familiar. 

The  opponent*  of  Christianity  have  not,  in 
general,  disputed  the  historic  truth  of  the  gospel 
narrative  of  the  life  of  J. ;  the  miracles  of  course 
exce|ited.  Celsna  and  other  heathen  writers  admitted 
even  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  but  alleged  them  to 
have  been  wrought  by  magic,  or  to  have  bet" n  too 
few  and  inconsiderable  to  attest  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  Their  modern  successors  have,  of  course, 
rejected  these  views.  Some  of  them  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  J.  was  ambitious  of  earthly 
power,  but  this  has  not  Iwcn  a  prevaleut  theory. 
More  generally,  they  have  regarded  him  as  merely 
adapting  his  conduct  and  teaching  to  the  notions 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  in  {articular  to  their 
expectation  of  the  Messiah;  whilst  they  admit  the 
unequalled  excellency  of  the  religious  and  moral 
system  taught  by  him.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
scheme  is  held  to  be  obvious  by  orthodox  theologians. 
They  allege  that  it  represents  the  noblest  and 
purest  system  of  morality  as  based  on  iui|»ostiire. 
The  character  of  J.,  as  displayed  both  in  his  life 
and  in  his  teaching,  is  one  of  the  great  arguments 
relict!  on  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity. 

The  correspondence  of  J.  with  Al>garus,  king  of 
Edessa,  although  we  have  it  in  Kusebius,  can  only 
be  ranked  with  monkish  legends.  Of  no  greater 
value  are  descriptions  of  the  jiersonal  appearance 
of  J.,  and  pictures  of  him.  Sec  Chuist,  Picti-res  of. 

JESUS,  College  of,  Oxford.  In  1571,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  petition  of  Dr  Hugh  Aji-rice,  or 
Price,  granted  a  charter  for  the  foundation  of 
Jesus  College,  in  which  there  were  to  Iks  a  prin- 
cipal, eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars.  In  1622, 
King  James  I.  granted  the  college  a  new  charter, 
including  a  code  of  statutes.  These  original  founda- 
tions were  set  on  a  new  footing  in  1685  by  the  will 
of  Sir  Leolinc  Jeukyns,  who  added  considerable 
endowments  to  the  college,  but  arranged  that  the 
iter  part  of  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  exhi- 
i>ns  should  be  confined  to  Wales.  The  endow- 
ments were  subsequentlyincreasetl  to  19  fellowships 
and  18  scholarships.  The  commissions  under  17 
and  18  Vict  c.  81,  converted  five  of  the  fellowships 
into  scholarships,  anil  entirely  suppressed  one  fellow- 
ship Of  the  remaining  fellowship,  one  moiety 
was  confined  to  the  Principality,  and  the  other 
thrown  open.  Four  may  lie  lay  fellows ;  the  others 
must  take  orders  within  one  year  after  they  shall  be 
of  sufficient  standing  to  be  masters  of  arts.  The 
scholarships  an;  conlined  to  Wales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  King  Charles  I.'s  scholarships  (confined  to 
Jersey  and  Guernsey),  and  two  others,  which  arc 
open.  There  are  nearly  thirty  exhibitions  in  this 
college,  of  alxmt  £40  per  annum.  This  college 
presents  to  about  20  livings;  in  1862,  there  were 
about  160  names  on  the  books.  This  was  the 
first  Protestant  college,  and  in  its  statutes  the 
Protestant  religion  was  asserted  and  guarded  by- 
many  enactments. 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1496,  to  whom  the 
king  granted  for  the  purpose  the  nunnery  of  St 
Radcguud,  which  was  suppressed  for  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  its  inmates.  The  appointment  of  the 
master  rests  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  There  are 
sixteen  foundations,  and  three  bye-fellowahipa,  and 
numerous  scholarships.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  college  are  to  lie  noted  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 


Archbishop  Cranmcr;  and  Fisher, 
I  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH.  See  EcctKsiASTirra. 

JET,  a  bituminous  mineral  of  a  perfectly  black 
colour,  not  harder  than  ordinary  coal,  but  capable 
of  being  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  of  receiving  a 
very  beautiful  polish.  It  takes  its  uame  from  a 
river  of  Lyeia,  from  the  Iwnks  of  which  it  was 
obtained  Iu  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  name  of  the 
river  and  a  small  town  on  its  bank  was  Gages,  and 
the  pieces  of  jet  obtained  from  thence  were  called 
gagates,  afterwards  successively  corrupted  into  gagat 
and  jet.  It  is  now  found  iu  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  obtained  chiefly  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with 
fragments  of  bituininised  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in 
the  Upper  Lias  or  Alum  Shale  of  that  district  Jet  is 
only  a  peculiar  form  of  pitch-coal,  containing  al»out 
371  J*1"  ce,lt-  °f  volatile  matter,  like  the  Albcrtite 
of  New  Brunswick  and  some  of  the  caunel  coals. 
It  is  electrical  when  rubl»ed,  hence  it  has  lnsen  called 
black  amber  by  the  Prussiau  amber-diggers,  when 
it  occurs  in  sand  and  gravel  beds. 

Very  large  quantities  are  obtained  in  France  in 
the  department  of  Aude,  where  it  gives  employment 
to  numerous  artisans,  who  form  it  iuto  rosary  Wads, 
crosses,  and  other  trinkets,  which  are  extensively 
sold  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Sjwin  also 
supplies  fine  jet,  which,  like  that  of  the  French 
workings,  is  found  in  irregular  veins  in  the  lower 
marls  of  the  cretaceous  series,  corresjionding  with 
the  Sussex  gault  The  Spanish  jet  is  found  at 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  the  Asturias,  and  is 

firincipally  manufactured  at  Oviedo.  As  a  material 
or  mourning  ornament*,  jet  is  admirably  adapted, 
and  for  that  purpose  is  used  largely  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

JETSAM  means  goods  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
sink  and  remain  under  water.  They  belong  to  the 
Crown  until  the  owner  appear  and  claim  them.  See 
Flotsam.  The  subject  is  now  chiefly  imj-ortant 
from  its  effects  on  the  owners,  and  is  treated  under 
the  head  of  Jettison  (q.  v.). 

JE  TTISON  is,  in  the  law  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  throwing  overlioard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  capture, 
or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  It  is  obvious  that 
great  discretion  is  required,  so  as  to  judge  when  the 
projier  time  arrives  for  resorting  to  this  des|ierato 
exjiedient;  and  in  case  of  part  only  of  the  cargo 
King  sacrificed,  to  select  which  part  Each  case 
must  dej>end  on  its  own  circumstances  ;  and  tho 
master  of  the  vessel  is  the  authorised  agent  so  as 
to  bind  all  parties  in  such  a  situation.  It  often 
happens  that  the  goods  In-long  to  different  owners, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  comjiensate  the  owner 
of  the  particular  goods  thrown  overlioard,  the 
doctrine  of  general  average  is  resorted  to.  See 
Avr.RAOE.  In  case  of  a  storm,  the  several  jktsoiis 
interested  in  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo  in  general 
contribute  rateably  to  the  loss ;  but  there  are 
exceptions  when  the  goods  were  carried  on  deck. 
When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison  have  l»een 
insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit  of  this  contri- 
bution or  average  pro  Uuito. 

JEW,  Thf.  Wanherino.  The  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  who  cannot  die,  but,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  bin  sin,  is  obliged  to  wander  over  the  faco 
of  the  earth  tdl  Christ  shall  pronounce  his  doom  at 
the  last  day,  seems  to  have  originated  iu  that  pas- 
sage of  the  gosjH'l  of  St  John  (xxi.  22)  where  Jesus 
says  of  John  :  'If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me.   Then  went 
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this  raying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that 
dwciple  should  not  die.'  It  arose,  probably,  in  the 
13th  c.,  when  it  is  first  related  by  Matthew  Pari*, 
and  ma)'  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  Jewish  people, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  nowhere  find- 
ing a  home.  According  to  the  current  legend,  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  Ahasuerus,  the  shoemaker  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  when  the  Saviour  wished  to  rest 
before  his  house,  cm  his  way  to  Golgotha,  drove  him 
away.  Another  legend  states  him  to  be  Pilate's 
door-keeper,  Kartaphilua,  who  struck  Jesus  on  the 
bark,  as  he  led  him  out  of  hU  master's  judgment- 
halL  So  recently  as  the  last  century,  impostors  took 
advantage  of  the  belief  in  this  legend,  and  gave 
themselves  out  for  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and  jxyple 
were  not  wanting  who,  from  time  to  time,  main- 
tained that  he  hod  appeared  to  them  under  different 
forms.  A  popular  Imhjk  relating  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  been  re|x'atedly  printed 
in  the  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  legend  has  likewise  been  frequently 
worked  up  in  a  jKietical  form,  as  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  in  the  romance  entitled  Die  Warming ;  by 
Schubert  in  his  |>oem  of  Afuiturr ;  by  Goethe  in 
A  u»  mt-inem  Lrfvn  ;  by  Mrs  Norton  in  The  Untlyiii'j 
One  (I/>nd.  1842);  and  by  Eugene  Sue  in  his  Le 
Juif  trratiL  Compare  Griissc,  Die  Snge  vom  Ewiym 
Juden. 

JEWEL  (ItaL  jfioieUo,  from  <jioi*,  joy),  a  per- 
sonal ornament,  usually  understood  to  mean  a 
decoration  in  which  one  or  more  precious  stones  are 
set.  Popularly,  there  is  much  confusion  between 
the  terms  gem  and  jewel ;  the  former  InJongs  e«[»e- 
cially  to  precious  stones,  and  the  latter  to  ornaments 
formed  of  the  precious  metals  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  gems.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
nioia,  joy,  whence  ijiou-Uo,  a  jewel,  such  ornaments 
being  indicative  of  pleasure. 

JE  WELLERY.  The  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  been  a  test  of  the  artistic  powers  of  a 
nation  ;  for,  being  intended  only  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, the  genius  of  the  jeweller  has  l>ecii  directed 
to  the  production  of  the  largest  amount  of  beauty  in 
the  most  limited  space.  It  is  pro!>ahle  tltat  the 
wearing  of  ornaments  of  gold  aud  silver  is  almost 
as  early  as  the  discovery  of  those  metala.  A  mere 
hole  drilled  through  the  small  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  to  enable  them  to  l>e  strung  round  the 
waist  or  neck,  would  be  the  first  Htage ;  then, 
when  the  ductility  of  the  metals  became  knowu, 
they  would  lie  Waten  probably  into  bands  or 
rings,  giving  rise  to  ring-money  ;  these  rings,  when 
increased  in  size,  would  become  torques  for  the 
waist,  neck,  arms,  or  ankles,  labrcts  for  the  lips, 
and  rings  for  the  ears  and  fingers.  As  refinement 
increased,  these  articles  would  l>e  made  more  and 
more  ornamental ;  and  the  original  object,  of  mere 
convenience  and  safety  in  carrying  the  much- 
valued  iuetals,  would  be  lost  in  the  secondary  one 
of  i>ersoual  adornment;  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
would  be  called  into  play,  and  the  taste  of  the 
nation  would  be  marked  by  the  good  or  bad  designs 
in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Jewels  )>ciug  mere 
articles  of  luxury  and  taste,  their  possession  jdwaya 
indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  wealth  of  nations, 
and  we  are  as  much  impressed  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  the  nice  art  and 
refined  taste  exhibited  m  the  jewellery  found  in 
their  tombs,  as  by  the  vast  architectural  works  of 
which  they  have  left  so  many  remains  ;  indeed, 
modern  art,  with  all  its  wondrous  advances,  cannot 
do  more  than  equal  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  those  elegant  golden  jewels  sent  by  the  late 
viceroy  of  Ejiypt  and  M.  Marietta  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  were  taken  from  the 


tombs  of  ladies  of  distinction,  whose  mommies 
they  were  found  decorating.  There  is  an  ease^uil 
difference  between  the  jewellery  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Oar  goldsmiths  depend  very  much 
upon  the  processes  of  casting,  drawing,  stamping, 
aud  other  metallurgical  operations,  and  produce 
thereby  great  accuracy  of  outbne  and  high  finish. 
The  ancients  wrought  by  hammering,  chasing,  and 
repou*»fi,  depending  entirely  upon  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  artist,  instead  of  the  perfection  of  hit 
tools  and  mechanical  arrangements ;  consequently, 
their  works  bear  the  stamp  of  artistic  produc- 
tions, whilst  modern  works,  however  beautiful, 
have  usually  the  character  of  mere  man  niac tores 
executed  with  mechanical  precision  rather  than 
artistic  taste;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of 
finish  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  lost 
in  richness  of  effect.    Sec  Diamond. 

JEWELS,  Use  or,  in  Heraldrt.  By  as 
egregioindy  absurd  and  unnecessary  complication  of 
nomenclature,  introduced  by  way  of  adding  dignity 
to  the  science  of  Heraldry,  the  tinctures  of  the  arms 
of  jwers  have  sometimes  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  precious  stones :  argent  is  pearl  or  crystal ; 
or,  topaz ;  gules,  ruby ;  azure,  sapphire ;  sable, 
diamond  ;  vert,  emerald ;  and  purpure,  amethyst 

JEWISH  LITURGY.   See  Littrov. 

JEWISH  SECTS,  a  term  generally  applied  (after 
Josephus)  to  certain  divergent  schools  which  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  J udaism,  subseqnently  to  the 
Syrian  wars.  So  far,  however,  from  forming,  as  the 
word  would  seem  to  imply,  separate  communities 
with  places  of  worship  and  a  religious  law  of  their 
own,  antagonistic  to  that  of  their  brethren,  the 
disciples  of  the  different  'sects'  belonged  to  the 
same  religious  community,  adhered  to  the  same 
practical  religious  Law,  and  consequently  could  not 
well  look  upon  each  other  as,  in  a  manner,  heretics. 
The  chief  points  at  issue  were  certain  alwtract 
doctrines,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  this  1-aw,  as  far  aa  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  interpreted  and  further  developed. 
While  the  Pharuee*  (q.  v.)  claimed  for  certain  time- 
hallowed  observances  and  doctrines  not  found  in 
the  Bible  a  divine  origin,  drawing  them  back 
through  tradition— orally  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation— to  Moses  and  the  Sinai  itself, 
and  while  they,  by  peculiar  rules  of  au  exegesis  of 
their  own,  proved  these  same  doctrines  to  lie  often 
latent,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  letters  of  the  Bible 
—  the  Satblucetj  (q.  v.)  rejected  the  divine  origin  of 
the  'oral  law,'  as  well  as  certaiu  spiritual  dogmas 
not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Sacred  Record.  An 
advanced  or  exalted  class  of  Pharisees  were  the 
Estenes  (q.  v.),  who  formed  a  kind  of  brotherhood, 
far  away  (with  only  solitary  exceptions)  from  the 
corruption  of  cities,  chiefly  intent  upon  the  exercise 
of  practical  virtues,  and  ruled  by  a  severe  code  of 
morals.  The  tenets  of  each  of  these  three  '  sects ' 
will  lie  found  treated  separately  under  the  headings 
indicated. 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  before  and  after  Christ, 
numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines,  for  the  inoit 

Iiart  the  result  of  a  confused  mixture  of  J lalaiara  and 
Iilleuism.  or  rather  Alexandriauism  (seo  Gnostics), 
were  promulgated,  and  found  adherents  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  Judaism.  Many  and  obscure 
arc  the  names  of  these  'sects'  recorded  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church,  but  very  little  is  known 
resisting  their  history  and  dogmas.  Mention  is 
made  of  Jleilenians  (Hillelitea  ?),  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  large  lwdy  of  the  Hellenists  (q.  v.) 
and  Mrruttr*  (antagonistic  school  of  Shamai  ?),  Halt- 
Irani  (Christianising  Jews  ?),  Heroduma  (adherents 
of  the  foreign  government !),  OauUinite-i  (Kabbinisti 
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of  exaggerated  tendencies  ?),  Madtolheans  (strict 
Sabbatarians  ?),  Hemerobapiirts  (Essenes?),  Ac 

In  the  Sth  Christian  c  (761  according  to  Munk), 
the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
'oral  law'— a  doctrine  which  had  died  out  after 
a  brief  existence — was  revived  again  by  Anau  lien 
David,  who  is  supposed  to  have  held  a  high  spiritual 
office  (Resh  Gelntiia?  Gaon  ?)  at  Bagdad  at  the  time 
of  Calif  Abu  Giafar  Al-Mansor  (754 —  775  A.D.). 
and  who,  rejecting  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  as  the 
work  of  man,  only  allowed  such  laws  and  ordinances 
to  be  binding  u]>on  the  community  which  resulted 
immediately  from  a  simple  and  natural  Scri|«tural 
exegesis.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
most  imjMirtant  sect  of  the  Karaite*,  who,  within  an 
astonishingly  brief  period,  spread  over  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Barbary,  Spain,  Syria.  Tartary,  Byzan- 
tium, Fez,  Morocco,  and  even  to  the  ranges  of  the 
Atlas.  They  are  now,  however,  found  only  in  small 
numbers  in  1'oland,  Galicia,  Odessa,  the  Crimea, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  Abro- 
gating the  4  rabbinical'  traditions,  they  erected  a 
new  traditional  system  of  their  own,  to  be  altered 
and  freely  develo|>ed  by  each  of  their  successive 
spiritual  heads.  Prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimages  to 
Hcbmn,  are  the  points  of  religious  practice  to 
which  they  pay  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
general  conduct  is  even  by  their  antagonists  allowed 
to  be  of  the  highest  moral  standard.  They  have 
produced  an  extensive  special  Hebrew  literature 
of  their  own,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  on 
theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  Ac. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  is  now  found  iu  the 
Imperial  Library  at  St  Petersburg.  Some  of  their 
priiicipal  authors  are  A  nan,  Shalmon  b.  Jeruham, 
Joseph  b.  Noah,  Joshua,  Jehudah  Hadassi,  Aron 
b.  Joseph,  Aron  b.  Eliah,  Eliah  Beshitzi,  Kalcb, 
Moses  Bcshizi,  Mardochai  b  Nissan,  Ac. 

Another  rather  curious  sect,  known  as  the  Sfifb- 
aen,  was  that  founded  by  Sabbathai  Levi  from 
Smyrna  (1625 — 1677),  who  proclaimed  himself  the 
Messiali,  and  found  numerous  followers  through- 
out Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Holland  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
mission  by  imprisoning  him,  and  making  him  adopt 
Mohammedanism.  Many  of  his  disciples  followed 
his  example,  others  turned  Roman  Catholics — 
adhering,  withal,  to  their  former  doctrines  and 
tenets,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the 
Messiahfthip  of  their  master,  a  distinct  leaning 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  alxandonment 
of  the  hope  of  a  final  return  to  Jerusalem  under 
the  guidance  of  '  Messiah  ben  David.'  They  put  a 
thoroughly  mystical  interpretation  upon  the  Bible, 
rejected  unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and  extolled 
their  special  Kabbalistic  gospel,  the  Zohar,  above  all 
things  created.  This  sect  did  not  die  out  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Jakob  Frank,  their  last 
supreme  pontiff  (whose  more  intimate  friends  and 
followers  called  themselves  by  his  name,  f'mnktes), 
dying  in  a  debtor's  prison  on  the  Rhine  (1791). 

We  have  finally  to  mention  the  modern  (Vtaai- 
dim — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasi- 
dim  (q.  v.) — or  Btthtert  (Baal  Shem  Tob),  a  side 
branch  of  the  former  sect,  taking  its  stand  like 
this  on  the  Kabbala,  but  remaining  ostensibly 
within  the  province  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  They 
arc  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  wild  mode  of 
praying,  their  supreme  contempt  for  any  but 
mystical  and  religious  science,  by  their  belief  in 
the  miracles  wrought  by  their  terajwrary  chiefs  or 
saints  {Zaddik  Baal  Shem),  who  rale  their  com- 
munity unconditionally,  are  supjiosed  to  1m  invested 
with  divine  jwwers,  and  who  also  cure  all  their 
bodily  ailments.  The  grandeur  and  pomp  with  which 
these  are  surrounded,  contrasts  most  strikingly 


with  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
!  repentance,  joyf illness,  disinterestedness,  bcnevol- 
I  ence,  jieacefulness,  \»  ith  intrepidity,  cleanliness,  and 
teiujHTance,  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the 
practical  doctrine  of  this  sect.  One  of  the  great 
reproaches,  however,  brought  against  them  is,  that 
their  'joyfulness'  often  leads  them  into  trans- 
gression ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  rather  given  to 
sensuality.  They  arc  very  numerous  in  Poland, 
Galicia,  Russia,  and  Palestine, 

The  modern  4  Reformers,'  aiming  chiefly  at  a 
simplification  of  the  ceremonial,  and  abrogation  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  abuses  and  late  additions 
in  the  divine  worship,  cannot  well  be  called  a  sect — 
although,  for  the  most  jwrt,  they  have  synagogues 
and  praver-books  of  their  own — since  they  belong, 
to  all  other  intents  and  purposes,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  community.  As  the  chief  promoters 
of  this  movement  may  ln>  considered  Zunz,  Geiger, 
Chorin,  Creizenach,  Holdheim,  Hess,  Stern,  Ac. 

JEWS  (corrupted  from  Yrhudim),  the  name 
given,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  jwtriarch  Abraham,  who,  alxiut  tSKX) 
years  B.  c,  emigrated  from  Mcso|(otamia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Canaan  or  Pales- 
tine. They  were  originally  called  Hebrews  (q.v  ). 
Monotheism,  or  a  belief  in  one  God,  the  practice 
of  circumcision,  and  the  expectation  of  ultimately 
possessing  the  Land  iu  which  they  then  sojourned, 
were  the  three  distinguishing  peculiarities  trans- 
mitted by  Abraham  to  Isaac,  and  from  Isaac  to 
Jacob  and  his  descendants.  The  picture  of  patri- 
archal life  presented  to  us  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
is  marked  by  an  exquisite  beauty  and  simplicity, 
and  bears  traces  of  a  great  antiquity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  famine  in  Canaan,  Jacob,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  son  Joseph,  who  had  l»ccome  chief 
minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  went  down  thither 
with  all  his  family,  whicn  numbered  seventy 
4  souls  ;'  and  obtained  from  Pharaoh  |>ermissioti  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Here  the  Hebrews 
resided,  according  to  Exod  xii.  40,  430  years ; 
fBunsen  (Exoprs)  calculates  fourteen  centuries] ; 
according  to  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Invites,  in 
Exod.  vi.  16 — 25,  however,  their  sojourn  would  not 
have  lasted  longer  than  210  or  215  years ;  most  of 
the  commentators,  therefore,  take,  with  Josephus, 
the  430  years  to  indicate  the  ]icriod  from  Abraham 
to  the  Exodus  (cf.  Galat  iii.  17).  During  the  life- 
time of  Joseph,  and  probably  for  some  generations 
afterwards,  they  were  well  treated,  and  prosjK'red ; 
but  a  new  dynasty,  supposed  by  some— with  little 
shew  of  reason— to  have  been  that  of  the  Hyk*koa 
(q.  v.)  arose,  and  they  were  reduced  to  relentless 
slavery.  A  deliverer  at  length  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Moses  (q.  v.),  a  man  of  grave  and  heroio 
character,  who,  though  brought  up  by  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  as  her  son,  and  trained  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  was  nevertheless  filled  with 
an  intense  and'  indignant  jiatriotism,  that  acquired 
an  additional  elevation  from  the  ardour  of  his 
religious  feelings.  The  circumstances  tliat  preceded 
and  characterised  the  exodus  (about  1600  B.  c.) 
— such  as  the  ten  plagues  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea— arc  a  source  of  continual  controversy 
between  the  Rationalistic  and  the  Snpranaturaf- 
istic  schools  of  biblical  criticism ;  but  the  fact  of 
an  exodus  would  Ix?  disputed  only  by  the  wildest 
scepticism.  The  entire  history  of  the  people  is 
pervaded  by  the  memory  of  this  grand  event,  upon 
which,  as  it  were,  their  whole  national  existence  is 
based ;  it  inspires  their  j»oetry,  and  consecrates 
their  religion  ;  and  the  Passover,  with  all  its  cere- 
monials and  mementoes,  was  instituted  expressly 
to  remind  them  of  that  wondrous  night  of  sudden 
liberation ;  while  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to 
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recall  to  the  memory  of  the  latest  generation*  the 
wanderings  through  the  desert ;  and  Pentecost,  the 
act  of  the  legislation  on  Sinai.  Whether,  however, 
in  215,  or  even  in  430  years,  the  seventy  'souls' 
could  have  increased  to  600,000  adidt  men,  or, 
including  wives  and  chddren,  to  between  2,000.000 
and  3.000,000  soul*,  is  a  }>oint  to  be  determined 
rather  by  physiologists  than  by  theologians. 

The  wandering  iu  the  wilderness  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years,  though 
a  record  of  the  event*  of  two  years  only  has  been 
preserved.  These,  however,  are  obviously  the  most 
important  as  they  contain  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  <t  *»■'/.).  which  is 
represented  as  a  direct  revelation  made  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah  himself,  who  descended  upon  Mount  Sinai 
in  lire,  amid  the  roar  of  thunders  and  the  quaking 
of  hills.  The  antiquity,  however,  of  the  priestly  or 
ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  is  keenly 
disputed  by  many  modern  scholars  of  the  highest 
reputation,  who  endeavour  to  shew  the  probability 
of  such  |HUAagea  having  been  cora]iosed  and  inserted 
sulwcquent  to  the  great  organisation  of  the  priest- 
hood by  David  ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  |>oitit,  among 
other  evidences,  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (q.  v.),  which 
narrates  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  for  300  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  ami  which  yet  con- 
tains scarcely  a  single  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
religious  institution  among  them.  Yet  it  is  allowed 
almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  foundation*,  at  hast, 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  probably  also  a  large 
part  of  the  superstructure*  were  the  direct  work 
of  Moses  himself,  who  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  a  legislator 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  ritualism  of  the 
Hebrews  has  many  striking  |>oints  of  contact  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  This  view,  of  course,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  theory  of  a  later  conqtosition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (q,  v.),  in  its  present  shape  and  its 
successive  redactions  and  enlargements.  But  what- 
ever period  be  allowed  for  the  sojourn  in  the  desert, 
the  rough  nomadic  life,  the  frequent  fighting  with 
the  fierce  Beduin  tribes,  through  whose  territories 
they  passed— besides  the  lofty  influences  of  a  stern 
rcligiou — had  transformed  the  runaway  slaves  of 
Egypt,  by  the  time  they  approached  the  eastern 
borders  of  Canaan,  into  a  nation  of  high-spirited 
and  irresistible  warriors. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  behoves  us  to  trace 
a  general  outline  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The 
laws  promulgated  under  tho  'Covenant'  were,  as 
we  said,  not  entirely  new.  Many  were  merely  the 
■olemn  confirmation  of  ancient  patriarchal  tenets, 
auch  as  the  worship  of  One  Supreme  Being  through 
sacrifices,  prayer,  vows  ;  circumcision  ;  the  govern- 
ment by  heads  of  tribes  and  families,  Ac.  Others 
must  have  been  adaptations  of  Egyptian  institu- 
tions. Others,  again,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  community ;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  uf  the  ordinances  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  never  carried  into  i>ractice. 
The  fundamental  features  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
political  constitution — Iwth  closely  interwoven  with 
each  other — are  the  following  :  God  is  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  universe.  The  universe  is  His  own, 
and  to  man  the  use  of  all  created  things  has  been 
intrusted  by  His  will.  God  is  therefore  the  King  of 
the  people.  By  the  priests  He  is  visibly  represented. 
No  wan  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  liberty. 
The  soil  is  only  given  to  the  people  for  the  usufruct: 
man  has  no  further  individual  right  of  jKissession 
over  it  Every  seventh  year  it  is  to  l>e  left  to  itself. 
The  sale  of  land  is  prohibited;  and  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  every  lease  and  mortgage  of  it  is  null 
and  void,  and  it  ia  to  return  to  the  heirs  of  those 
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to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned  at  the  first 
division  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  the  Priests  {q.  v.)  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  I^cvi  (q.  v.),  more  especially  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  (q.  v.).  The  Levitcs  a**ist*-d 
in  the  management  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy 
rites,  copied  and  exjiounded  the  Books  of  the  Law, 
kept  the  genealogical  list"*,  and  had  the  rare  of 
the  general  instruction  of  the  i>eople.  Together 
with  the  priests,  they  had  administrative  and 
judicial  functions,  and  thev  gave  their  judgment 
always  in  the  name  of  God.  The  High-Priest 
(q.  v.)  constituted  the  highest  court,  and  his  was 
the  oracle  (Trim  and  Thummim).  Periodical  Feasts 
(q.  v.)  were  instituted,  iu  order  that  the  dependence 
from  the  Divine  King  should  always  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  people.  Every  seventh  day  the  body 
should  rest  from  labour  (Sabbath),  as  every  seventh 
year  the  soil  was  to  rest  (Sabbatical  year) ;  and 
every  fiftieth  (7  x  7)  year  (Jobcl)  was  the  great 
year  of  Remission.  Three  annua]  feasts,  tmrtly  of 
an  agricultural,  partly  of  an  historical  character, 
were  the  Passah  (n.  v.),  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle*  (q.  v.).  No  leas  was 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  kept  holy, 
lite  tenth  of  the  Bame  month  was  instituted  a  day 
of  atonement  and  forgiveness  of  sin. 

The  form  of  government  was  at  first  a  theocratical 
one.  The  people  was  divided  into  12  trit>ea,  which 
formed  small  republics,  but  were  all  united  under 
the  invisible  rule  of  Jehovah.  General  national 
assemblies  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 
Special  provisions  are  also  found  lor  the  contingency 
ot  the  election  of  a  king.  After  the  conquest  o'f 
Palestine,  every  city  had  a  judge,  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  the  families  and  triltes.  The  puuiahments 
were  either  death,  flagellation,  or  fines.  Three 
Levitical  cities  were  named  by  Moses  as  asy!nma 
or  places  of  refuge  for  man-slayers  whose  guilt  was 
not  yet  fully  established.  Every  free  citizen  was 
bound,  from  his  20th  year,  to  military  service  in 
case  of  war.  To  the  besieged  city,  terms  of  capitu- 
lation were  first  to  lie  offered  ;  were  these  rejected, 
the  city  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  males  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  In  all  other  cases,  the  virtues 
of  charity,  justice,  and  kindness,  even  towards 
animals,  are  rciieatedly  impressed  upon  the  people. 
How  far  these  fundamental  rules  were  either  further 
developed  or  neglected,  we  cannot  shew  in  this 
place. 

The  'land  of  promise'  became  theirs  at  last 
(about  1430  nr.),  under  Joshua  (q.  v.),  the  successor 
of  Moses.  Trilie  after  tribe  was  swe]»t  from  its 
ancient  territory,  and  for  the  most  jKvrt  either 
annihilated  or  forced  to  flee.  Yet  tho  whole  bulk 
of  the  native  inhabitants  was  not  extirpated  or 
wholly  expelled,  nor  even  subdued  tdl  a  much  later 
period :  a  circumstance  fraught  indeed  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  new  common- 
wealth. The  country  was  now  divided  among  th : 
triltea.  The  magnificent  pastoral  region  to  the  eas". 
of  the  Jordan  had  before  l>een  chosen  by  the  tribe* 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  uf  Manaeaeh  at 
an  earlier  period,  liecause  they  '  had  a  very  great 
multitude  of  cattle'  (Numb,  xxxii.  1);  but  they 
now  for  the  first  time  entered  on  possession  of  it 
The  land  west  of  the  Jordan  was  parcelled  out 
to  the  remaining—  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  the  second  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
received,  instead  of  a  province,  4S  cities  scattered 
throughout  Canaan  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  were  allowed  generally  to  settle 
individually  throughout  the  land  where  they  chose 

(LeVITKS,  PrIRSTS,  HlGH-PHIBKT). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  (about  1350  a. a),  th; 
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want  of  a  chief  to  the  young  state  became  Badly 
pal{iable.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  'Mosaic' 
institutions ;  the  single  tribes  pursued  their  own 
individual  interests;  intermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atrous natives  weakened  the  bond  of  union  still 
further;  and  the  next  consequence  was,  that  the 
tribes  were  singly  suMued  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  at  intervals 
valiant  men  and  women—  Shofetim— Judges,  who 
lil>erated  the  people  from  their  oppressors,  the 
Moabitcs,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Amah-kites,  Ac. 
Fifteen  of  those  are  named,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
to  have  exercised  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  period  constitutes  the  'heroic' 
age  of  Hebrew  history.  Among  these  Judges,  the 
prophetess  Deborah  (q.  v.),  Gideon  (q.  v.),  Jephthah 
(q.  v.),  the  herculean  Samson  (q.  v.),  and  the  prophet 
Samuel  (q.  v.),  are  especially  notable;  the  last  men- 
tioned was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest 
Hebrew  that  had  as  yet  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Moses.  W  ith  him  begins  a  new  and  higher  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  national  character,  chiefly 


through  the  instrumentality  of  the  priestly  order, 

ist  part  well-directed  and 
humanising,  influence  was  by  nim  first  exalted  and 


most  distinctly  brought  to  hear  upon  the  common 
wealth.  Samuel,  the  first  of  the  prophets,  was  also 
the  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  of  the  confederate 
tribes.  Wearied  of  their  intestine  feuds,  harassed 
by  the  incursions  of  their  predatory  neighbours, 
chiefly,  however,  goaded  by  the  characteristic  desire 
'to  be  like  all  the  other  nations'  (1  Sam.  viiL  5), 
the  jicople  compiled  bun,  when  he  had  become 
•old  and  gray-headed'  (1  Sam.  xiL  2)— while  the 
behaviour  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  made  judges, 
unfitted  them  to  be  his  successors— to  choose  for 
them  a  king  (1080  B.C.). 

The  first  who  exercised  regal  authority  was  Saul 
(q.  v.),  the  Benjamite,  But  though  a  distinguished 
warrior,  and  a  man  of  royal  presence,  he  appears 
not  to  have  possessed  the  mind  of  a  statesman; 
and  his  wilfulness,  and  the  paroxysms  of  insanity, 
brought  on  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
openly- expressed  dissatisfaction  of  Samuel,  finally 
alienated  from  him  many  of  the  bravest  and  beat 
of  his  subjects.  After  his  death  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
David  (q.  v.),  his  son-in-law,  was  proclaimed  king. 
This  monarch  was  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  ruled,  as  is  com- 
monly computed,  1058—1018  B,  a  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  equally  famous  son,  Solomon  (q.  v.),  are 
regarded  as  the  golden  time  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
remaining  aWigincs  of  Canaan  and  its  borders— 
viz.,  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Amalekitea,  Moabites, 
&c. — were  thoroughly  subdued  ;  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  extended  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  Jerusalem  was 
captured  by  escalade,  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
conqueror ;  the  priesthood  was  reorganised  on  a 
splendid  scale  ;  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture were  cultivated  ;  schools  of  prophecy  (first 
established,  probably,  by  Samuel)  began  to  flourish  ; 
a  magnificent  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
built  in  the  capital ;  and  commercial  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  tierhaps  with  even  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Spice  Islands.  But  there  was  a  canker  at 
the  root  of  all  this  prosperity.  The  enormous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Solomon  forced  him  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  His  wealth  did  not 
enrich  them  ;  it  rather  made  them  poorer ;  and 
although  gifted  with  transcendent  wisdom  and 
the  most  brilliant  mental  ]>owcrs,  towards  the 
end  of  hi*  life  he  presents  the  sad  spectacle  of 
*  common  eastern  despot,  voluptuous,  idolatrous, 


occasionally  even  cruel,  and  his  reign  (1018—978 
H.C.)  cannot  but  be  regarded,  both  politically  and 
financially,  as  a  splendid  failure.  After  his  death 
(078),  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  which  the  germs 
of  dissension—  chiefly  jealousy  against  the  influence 
of  Judah  -  had  Wen  silently  growing  up  for  many 
a  year,  Bplit  under  Keholmam  into  two  sections 
(975  U.C.):  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  lleho- 
I"  mhi.  son  of  Solomon ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  Jeroboam,  the  Ephraimite.  The  former  of 
these  countries  comprised  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  together,  probably,  with  some  Danito 
and  Simeonite  cities ;  the  latter,  the  remaining 
ten.  After  19  kings,  of  different  dynasties,  among 
whom  Jerotioam,  Ahab,  Joram,  Jeroboam  II.,  Pekah 
may  be  mentioned,  had  reigned  in  Israel,  few  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  throne  otherwise  than  by 
the  murder  of  their  predecessors,  the  country  was 
finally  conquered  by  Salnianassar,  king  of  Assyria  ; 
its  sovereign,  Hoshea,  thrown  into  prison  ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  carried  away  captive  (7*J0b.c.)  into 
the  far  east,  the  mountainous  regions  of  Media, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian  colonists, 
brought  from  Babylon,  Persia,  Shushan,  Elam,  and 
other  places  by  Asnappar.  These,  mingling  and 
intermarrying  with  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites, 
formed  the  mixed  ]ieople  called  Samaritans  (q.  v.). 
Among  the  twenty  kings  of  the  House  of  David 
who  ruled  over  Judah,  Jchoshnphat,  Uzziah,  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Josiah  distinguished  themselves  l>oth  by 
their  abilities  as  rulers,  and  by  their  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  even  they  were,  for  the 
most  jwrt,  unable  to  stay  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  against  which  the  prophets'  voices  even 
could  not  prevail.  Other  kings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  unfaithful  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians, 
to  each  of  whom  they  in  turu  became  tributary, 
untd  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  stormed  Jerusalem 
(580  n.  c),  plundered  aud  burned  the  temple,  put 
out  the  eyes  of  King  Zedekiah,  and  carried  off 
the  most  dlustrioua  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants 
prisoners  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites,  who  liad 
been  exiled  134  years  lief  ore  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  never  returned.  What  became  of  them  has 
always  been,  and,  we  presume,  will  always  remain, 
matter  of  vaguest  speculation.  See  Bauylonish 
Captivity. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  captivity,  relates  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  so 
mild,  especially  during  the  later  years,  was  the 
treatment  which  they  received  in  the  Babylonian 
empire,  that  when  hlierty  was  announced  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  captives,  only  the  lowest  of 
the  low  returned,  together  with  the  Levitca  and 
Priests  (cf.  Taliu.  Kidd.  iv.  1).  The  Book  of  Esther 
likewise  Wrn  testimony  to  the  vast  numbers  that 
had  remained  scattered  over  the  vast  empire.  See 
Babylonwh  Captivity. 

The  influence  of  this  exile,  however,  was  of  a 
most  striking  and  lasting  nature.  Babylon  heuce- 
forth  became  and  remaiucd,  up  to  about  1000  A.  I)., 
the  'second  land  of  Israel' — in  many  respects  even 
more  highly  prized  than  Palestine.  To  this  brief 
period  of  the  captivity  must  be  traced  many  of  the 
moat  important  institutions  of  the  synagogue  in 
its  wider  sense.  Common  religious  meetings,  with 
prayer,  were  established  ;  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
were  re-enforcod  in  their  primitive  rigour;  and 
the  body  of  the  'oral  law'  began  to  shape  itself, 
however  rudely,  then  and  there.  Besides,  there 
began  to  grow  up  and  unfold  itself  the  l>elief  in 
a  Messiah,  a  Deliverer,  one  who  should  redeem  the 
people  from  their  bondage.    The  writer  of  the  hut 
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entered  fully  into  the  general  belief.  In  other 
respects,  particularly  in  their  notions  of  angels, 
who  now  aj>j)ear  under  ]>articular  names,  and  form 


27  chapters  of  Isaiah,  who  is  usually  called  by  J  was  Tested  in  a  society  of  pious  and  pre-eminently 
modern  scholars  the  '  Younger  Isaiah,'  is  held  to  learned  men,  founded  by  Ezra,  out  of  which  joww 
belong  to  this  period,  and  expresses  in  glowing  the  'Great  Synagogue,'  of  whose  existence  modern 
language  the  hopes  of  the  exiles ;  no  less  do  many  scholars  no  longer  see  any  reason  to  doubt.  The 
of  the  Psalms  belong  to  this  time.  *  From  this  compilation  and  transcription  of  the  sacred  records 
]>eriod,  likewise,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  began,  periodical  public  readings  and  expoundings 
the  belief  in  another  life,  appear  more  distinctly  of  the  law  were  instituted,  and  the  vast  Tar- 
in  the  popular  creed,  in  which,  if  they  had  existed  gumic,  as  well  as  the  so-called  rabbinical  literature, 
at  all,  they  had  l»ecn  obscured  by  the  more  imme-  generally  dates— in  its  earliest  beginnings—  from 
diate  holies  and  apprehensions  of  temporal  rewards  this  point.  During  the  life  of  Nehemiah,  the  breach 
and  punishments  revealed  in  the  law.  But  in  the  between  the  J.  and  Samaritans  became  rinal,  by 
writings  of  the  Babylonian  prophets,  in  the  vision  the  erection  on  Mount  Gerizim  (near  Samaria)  of  a 
of  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  rival  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  creation 
Daniel,  these  doctrines  assume  a  more  important  of  a  rival  priesthood.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
place  ;  and  from  the  later  books,  which  are  usually  i  years,  the  J.  lived  quietly  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
called  the  Apocrypha,  these  opinions  appear  to  have  too  insignificant  to  excite  any  attention  from  the 

Greeks,  then  in  the  full  meridian  of  their  political 
and  literary  greatness;  and  scanty  are  the  accounts 
which,  as  yet,  have  out  of  the  mazes  of  ancient 
ing  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  Jewish  opinions  acquired  Jewish  literature  been  brought  to  light,  with  resjiect 
a  new  and  peculiar  colouring  from  their  intercourse  to  the  inner  intellectual  life  of  the  J.  during  that 
with  the  Babylonians'  (Dean  Milman's  JliMory  of  period.  That,  although  silent,  it  must  have  been 
tlte  Jetct,  Lond.  1829,  voL  it  pp.  13,  14).  Compare  i  extremely  active  and  rich,  is  amply  evidenced  by 
articles  Demons  and  Dkvil  j  the  sudden  appearance,  immediately  afterwards,  of 

The  exile  is  generally  computed  to  have  lasted  ;  a  vast  number  of  literary  productions, 
seventy  years.  This  is  not  strictly  correct ;  it  1  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  way  to  conquer  ths 
lasted  seventy  years,  if  reckoned  from  the  appear- 1  whole  East,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  storm 
ance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Anterior  Asia  (606), !  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  submitted,  and  be  even 
but  only  fifty-two  counting  from  the  destruction  !  deigned  to  have  sacrifices  offered  on  his  behalf  to 
of  Jerusalem.  When  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  had  I  the  national  god  of  his  new  subjects,  a  great  number 
overthrown  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (538  B.  a ),  the  '  of  whom,  and  of  Samaritans,  he  carried  away  to 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  improved  considerably.  J  Egypt  (where  J.  were  supposed  to  have  immigrated 
The  new  monarch  must  have  felt  that  he  could  rely  :  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah, 
on  them,  as  being  really  strangers  in  the  land,  and  and  later  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus),  and  peojiled  a 
necessarily  more  or  less  hostile  to  their  conquerors,  third  of  his  newly-founded  city  Alexandria  with 
the  Babylonians.  Daniel  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his  Jewish  captives.  After  him,  Ptolemy  the  eon  of 
dignity  and  power,  and  finally  became  4  supreme  j  Lagos,  surnamed  Sottr,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
head  of  the  pashas  to  whom  the  provinces  of  the  j  who  had  become  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Syria, 
vast  Persian  empire  were  committed.'  Through  took  Jerusalem  (301  B.C.),  and  carried  off  llKMXlO 
his  influence,  Cyrus  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  forced  to  settle  chiefly 
an  edict  permitting  the  exiles  to  return  home.  A  in  Alexandria  and  Cvrene.  The  Egyptian  (Alex- 
minute  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  andrian)  4  Dispersion  (Golah) — destined  to  be  of 
this  joyous  event  is  given  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  vastest  importance  in  the  development  of  Judaism 
Nehemiah.    Upwards  of  40,000  persons,  including  and  Christianity— gradually  spread  over  the  whole 

country,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north,  to 
the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  the 
Cyrenaica  and  part  of  Libya,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  African  coasts  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  fellow -subjects,  both 
Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  offices  :  so  that  many  further 
objections,  the  rebuilding  of  the  4  Temple  of  the  [  immigrants  followed  of  their  own  free-will.  The 


four  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  set  out 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  a  descendant 
of  their  old  kings. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  harassing  obstacles 
raised  by  the  Samaritans,  the  mixed  {teople  of  Assy- 
rians and  Israelites,  against  whom  the  scrupulous 
exiles  entertained  strong  religious  and  national 


Lord'  was  at  last  commenced  in  the  first  year  of 
Darius,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  it  was 
finally  completed.  [Hagoaj  ;  Zachariah.]  The 
waste  cities  were  likewise  rebuilt  and  rcpeopled. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Darius,  the  J.  were  blessed 
with  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity.  Under 
his  successor,  Xerxes,  probably  occurred  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ezra 
the  priest,  invested  with  high  {lowers,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  great  retinue  of  his  professional 
brethren,  headed  a  second  migration.  Thirteen 
years  later,  during  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch, 
Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  but  a  man  of  Jewish 
family,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and, 
aided  by  Ezra  and  others,  succeeded  in  secretly 
fortifying  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ous opposition  from  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and 
Arabians.  The  strictest  observance  of  the  '  written 
law,'  even  of  those  of  its  parts  which  had  been  for 
some  reason  or  other  disregarded,  was  now  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  many  'oral  ordinances'  were  put 
into  practice,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
heara  of  previously.  The  supreme  spiritual  authority 


free  development  which  was  allowed  them,  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  and  art  In  Greek  strategy 
and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  learning  and  Creek 
refinement,  they  were  ready  and  brilliant  disciples ; 
even  their  artisans  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
by  distant  countries.  From  the  number  of  Jutbeo- 
Greek  fragments,  historical,  didactic,  epic,  &c.  (by 
Demetrios,  Malchos.  Eujtolemos,  Artapan,  Anst*eos, 
Jason,  Ezechielos,  Philo,  Theodot,  Ac),  which  have 
survived,  we  may  easily  conclude  what  an  immense 
literature  must  have  sprung  tip  here  within  a  few 
centuries  in  the  midst  of  the  Judwo- Egyptian 
community.  To  this  is  owing,  likewise,  the  Creek 
translation  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Septus  »;int 
(q.  v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged  the 
people  more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  the  Hebrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  jiseudo- 
epigraphical  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica, 
SybUlines,  Pseudophoclea ;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer, 
Hcstod ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Maccabees, 
Book  of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah.  Ac), 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  Gneco-  Jewish  philosophy, 
which  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  Hellenism  and 
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Orientalism,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  some 
lensjth  in  the  art.  Gnostics. 

For  a  hundred  years,  Judica  herself  remained 
under  Egyptian  ride.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies,  Soter,  Philodelphus,  and 
Euergetes,  it  prospered,  hut  after  the  accession  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  a  chauge  for  the  worse  came 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  Their  fate  became 
harder  still  under  his  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or 
Epimaues  (the  Madman).  With  every  means  a 
cruel  and  foolhardy  policy  could  devise,  this  king 
outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  the  notion,  and 
endeavoured  to  tear  out  every  root  of  the  sacred 
creed.  At  different  jieriods  he  sent  his  generals 
to  Jerusalem  to  pillage  and  burn,  and  to  force  the 
Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  dually  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  every  village,  ana  the 
people  forced  to  offer  swine  daily.  Some  yielded, 
many  fled,  the  greater  part  preferred  martyrdom 
in  some  sha]>e  or  other. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Matathia, 
a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans,  rose, 
together  with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  immense 
power  of  the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly 
gathered  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Matathia 
(ICC),  Judas  Moccaweus  (a.  v.)  led  the  national 
hosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians.  After  his 
death  (161  B.c),  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
completed  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  re-insti- 
tuted the  Sanhedrim  (145  B.C.).  During  their  rule, 
alliances  were  twice  formed  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  country  once  more  began  to  proe-»er.  Under 


Simon  more  especially,  Syrian  rule  fiocame  a  mere 
shadow :  his  was  an  almost  absolute  power.  So 
much  so,  that  in  the  year  170  of  the  Seleucidian  era 
(142  u.c),  a  new  Jewish  era  was  commenced,  and 
public  documents  bore  date,  '  In  the  first  year  of 
Simon,  high-priest  and  chief  of  the  Jews.'  Simon's 
son,  John  Hyrcanus,  after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage 
to  the  Syrians,  extended  his  authority  over  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  Idumea—  his  grand  triumph,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Geri/.im  (1*29  B.C.); 
but  in  reality  his  most  surprising  success  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  Iduraeaua,  and  their  conversion 
to  the  Jewish  religion.  His  son,  Aristobulus,  added 
Iturea — a  district  at  the  base  of  the  Anti-Libantis 
— to  his  dominions,  but  died,  after  a  short  reign, 
of  remorse  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Salome 
Alexandra,  to  whom  the  secular  dominion  had  l>een 
bequeathed  by  Hyrcanus,  but  whom  Aristobulus  bod 
cast  into  prison,  and  caused  there  to  die  of  hunger. 
The  son  who  succeeded  him  was  Alexander  Janna.ua. 
Constantly  fighting,  and  generally  beaten,  this  king 
yet,  strange  to  say,  contrived  to  enlarge  his  terri- 
tories ;  restless  and  enterprising  as  he  was  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  he  gave  his  opponents  uo  rest, 
and  his  op-ionenta  were  all  his  neighbours  in  turn, 
excepting  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Attached  to 
the  Sadduceea  (q.  v.),  like  his  father,  and  probably 
something  of  a  pagan,  he  was  disliked  by  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen,  and  a  civil  war  of  six  years' 
duration  ensued  After  a  brief  iicriod  of  peace,  he 
died  (78  B.C.),  recommending,  however,  his  wife, 
Alexandra,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
very  |iarty  who  had  thwarted  him  all  his  life,  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.),  as  the  best  way  of  retaining  her 
authority.  This  she  did ;  and  governed,  on  the  whole, 
prudently  for  nine  years.  The  Pharisaic  party,  how- 
ever, abused  the  power  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  a  reaction  took  place,  Aristobulus,  youngest 
son  of  the  queen,  and  a  prince  of  great  spirit,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected 
his  elder  brother,  Hyrcanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty. 


Afterwards,  however,  the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of 
I  Autipater,  the  Idumean,  and  father  of  Herod  the 
I  Great,  tied  to  Aretos,  king  of  Northern  Arabia,  who 
was  induced,  by  the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the 
i  territory  which  had  been  acquired  by  Alexander 
Janmeus.  to  take  up  arms  on  his  In-half.    This  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
fighting  both  in  Syria  and  Armenia    After  several 
vicissitudes,  Jerusalem  was  captured  (03  n.  c)  by 
I  Pompey,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  Judaea  made  dependent  on  the  Roman  pro* 
|  vince  of  Syria,  and  Hyrcanus  ap|>ointed  ethnarch 
and  high-priest.    Aristobul,  however,  with  I  us  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  two  daughters, 
were  carried  captive  to  Rome. 

In  54  D.C,  Licinius  Crass  us  plundered  the  temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  Bpared ;  his  ill-gotten 
gains  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  .€2,000,0001 
He  fell  shortly  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the 
Parthians,  and  his  companion,  Cassius  Longius, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  Aristobul's  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  between  Cassar  and  Pompey 
broke  out  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  were 
numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristobulus,  and 
execute  his  son  Alexander,  who  were  l  a-sareans 
(49  b.  c. ).  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  however,  things 
changed  ;  and  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antipater  the 
Idumean  (who  was  both  his  minister  and  master),  saw 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  favour  of  C  Attar.  With 
Hyrcanus  II.  ended  the  line  of  Asmonrun  princes: 
they  exercised  (nominally)  supreme  authority  both 
in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Palestine,  L  e., 
they  were  both  sovereigns  and  high-priests ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  real  religious 
authority  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  especially  of  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.).  The 
Idumean  dynasty,  which  succeeded  the  Asmonean, 
virtually  commenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed 
on  Ctesar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priest- 
hood,  and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  pro- 
curator of  Judica,  while  his  eldest  son  Phazacl  was 
appointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  younger 
son  Herod  governor  of  Galilee,  The  Jewish  or 
national  party  took  the  alarm  at  this  sudden 
increase  of  Idumean  power;  strife  ensued;  and  ulti- 
mately Antipater  perished  by  poison ;  but  Herod, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  (37  b.c),  caused  Antigonus, 
the  last  male  representative  of  the  Asmonean  line, 
and  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  governing  a 
people  who  were  growing  more  and  more  unruly 
every  day.  The  political  events  which  occurred 
during  the  government  of  the  Herods,  are  briefly 
touched  upon  under  the  heads  Hkkod  (q.  v.), 
Aokippa  (q.  v.),  and  Antipatrr  (q.  v.). 

After  Herod's  death  (3  B.  c.),  Archelans,  one  of 
his  sons,  ruled  Judo; a  and  Samaria  *,  hut  his  arbi- 
trariness, and  still  more  his  constant  attacks 
upon  religion,  made  him  hatefid  to  the  people ; 
and  Augustus,  listening  to  their  iuBt  complaints, 
deprived  him  of  his  jwwer,  and  banished  him  to 
Viennc  (6  a. P.).  Judtea  was  now  thrown  together 
with  Syria,  and  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  38  a.  d.,  the  Emperor  Caligula  issued 
an  edict  ordering  divino  honours  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. Everywhere  throughout  the  Roman  dominions 
the  J.  refused  to  obey.  At  Alexandria,  a  frightful 
massacre  took  place,  and  for  a  mnmcut  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judiea,  too, 
were  doomed  to  perish;  but  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(q.  v.),  tetrarch  of  Northern  Palestine,  ana  a  friend 
of  Caligula's,  dissuaded  the  emperor  from  carrying 
out  his  barbarous  design.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Babylonian  J.  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Parthians,  and  were  slaughtered  in  vast 
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numbers.  The  accession  of  Claudius,  on  the  assa&n-  for  the  homeless  exiles.  Alexander  Severn*  alv> 
nation  of  Caligula,  seemed,  however,  the  dawn  of  placed  Abraham  on  the  same  divine  level  a*  he  did 
a  brighter  ilay  for  them.  Herod  A^rippa,  a  loyal  Christ,  and  obtained  from  the  grateful  people  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  the  new  emperor,  obtained  title  of  '  Father  of  the  Synagogue.'  Hcliocabalus, 
anew  the  dominion  over  all  the  part*  once  rule<l  by  among  his  many  senseless  whims,  patronised  various 
his  grandfather  Herod,  and  many  privileges  were  Jewish  ]>ractice3,  such  as  circumcision  and  absti- 
thmugh  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish  sub-  nence  from  swine's  flesh  ;  and  generally  speaking, 
jecta,  and  even  to  foreign  Jews.  They  received  the  from  the  close  of  the  2d  c,  till  the  establishment  of 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (41  a.  v.),  and  Herod  Christianity  under  Constantino  (330  A.  P.),  when 
even  tried  to  conciliate  their  religions  prejudices  by  their  hojtes  were  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground, 
the  strictness  with  which  he  observed  their  law  the  J.  of  the  Human  empire  appear  to  have  thriven 
(a  circumstance,  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  will  astonishingly.  In  this  jieriod  falls  the  redaction 
account  for  his  persecution  of  the  <  Christians) ;  yet  of  the  chief  code  and  basis  of  the  4  Oral  Law,' 
the  national  party  remained  malcontent,  and  in  an  the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  completed  by  Jehuda  Hnnntei 
almost  ]>crmatiunt  state  of  mutiny.  After  the  death  (the  Prince),  or  JfaU.ntb>*h  (the  Saint),  president 
of  Her»d  AtTippa  I.  (his  Bon  being  but  a  youth  of  the  great  school  at  Til»erias  (220)  ;  u\K>n  which 
of  seventeen)  the  country  was  again  subjected  axle  were  grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantic 
to  Roman  governors.  The  confusion  soon  became  commentaries  or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 
indescribable.  The  whole  land  was  overrun  with  the  Babylonian  Gcmaras  (q.  v.).  The  Babylonian 
robbers  and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  be  J.  were  even  more  fortunate  than  their  western 
animated  by  religious  motives  (such  as  the  Sicarii),  brethren,  though  they  did  not  perhaps  attain  the 
while  others  were  mere  ruffianly  freeUiotcrs  and  meridian  of  their  prosperity  till  the  revival  of 
cut-throats  ;  the  anti|>athy  between  J.  and  Samari-  the  Persian,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
tans  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  way-  empire.  Their  leader  was  called  'The  Prince  of 
laid  and  murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they  the  Captivity'  (JtnJi  Geltttha),  and  was  chosen  from 
went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  all  sorts  of  among  those  held  to  be  descended  from  the  House 
impostors,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made  of  David.  He  lived  in  great  splendour,  assumed 
their  appearance ;  the  priesthood  was  riven  by  among  his  own  people  the  style  of  a  monarch 
dissensions;  the  hatreds  between  the  jtopulace  and  (though  extremely  submissive  to  the  Partbiau  or 
the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Gneco-Syrian  origin),  Persian  ruler),  had  a  bodyguard,  counsellors,  cup- 
and  under  the  commands  of  cruel  procurators,  bearers,  &c  ;  his  subjects  were,  many  of  them,  at 
such  as  Albinins  and  Gessius  Floras,  increased;  least,  extremely  wealthy,  and  pursued  all  sorts 
frightful  portents  (according  to  Josephus)  appeared  of  industrial  occupations.  They  were  merchants, 
in  the  heavens,  until,  in  66  A.  D.,  in  spite  of  all  bankers,  artisans,  husliandmen,  and  shepherds ;  and 
the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  Agripjw,  the  in  particular  had  the  reputation  of  l>eing  the  best 
party  of  Zealots,  i.  e.,  the  Sicarii  or  Assassins,  weavers  of  the  then  famous  Babylonian  garment*, 
burst  into  open  rebellion,  which,  after  a  horrible  In  fact,  his  government  was  quito  an  tmprrium 
carnage  (Josephus  calculates  the  mtml>er  killed  at  in  impmo,  and  possessed  a  thoroughly  sacerdotal 
1,356,461)),  was  terminated  (70  A.  d.)  by  the  conquest  or  at  least  theocratic  character.  The  reputation 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  X&hardea, 
and  the  nuuMcre  and  banishment  of  hundreds  of  Sura,  and  Pumbeditha,  was  very  great  What  was 
thousands  of  the  unhappy  people,  who  were  scat-  their  condition  at  this  time  further  east,  we 
tered  among  their  brethren  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they 
The  defence  of  Jerusalem  (as  narrated  by  Josephus)  had  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  if  not  before  the 
is  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  and  melancholy  time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  century.  They 
examples  nf  mingled  heroism  and  insanity  that  tho  1  were  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
world  affords.  Still,  very  considerable  numbers  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  appear  ever  to 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  ]iosseesed  the  Book 
and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although  both  hated  of  Ezra,  and  retained,  on  the  whole,  a  very  decided 
and  treated  with  rigour,  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  nationalism  of  creed  and  character.  From  their 
to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor  Nerva  was  as  language,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  come  origin- 
lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ;  but  ally  from  Persia.  At  one  time,  they  would  appear 
as  soon  as  they  had  attained  some  measure  of  to  have  been  highly  honoured  in  China,  and  to  have 

dtical  vitality,  their  turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit  held  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices. 
»e  out  anew.  Their  last  attempts  to  throw  off ,  Reverting  to  Eurojie,  the  ascendency  of  Christi- 
the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyrene  (115  a.  ».),  Cyprus  (116  anity,  as  wc  have  already  said,  was  baneful  to  the 
A.  D.),  Mesopotamia  (118  A.  I>.),  and  Palestine,  under  '  Jews,  Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees 
Bar-Cochlta  (q.  v.),  (130  A.  D.),  were  defeated  after  j  vied  with  each  other  in  the  rigour  of  their  intoler- 
enormous  and  almost  incredible  butchery.  The  ;  ance  towards  this  unliappy  people.  They  were 
suppression  of  Bar-Cochba's  insurrection  (135  A.  n.)  ;  prohibited  from  making  converts,  from  invoking 
marks  the  final  desolation  of  Juda-a,  and  the  dis-  (in  Sj*in  at  least)  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
persion  of  its  inhabitants.  Talmud  and  Midrash  1  country,  from  marrying  Christian  women  or  holding 
(especially  Mitirrith  L'cJia)  appear  to  exhaust  even  Christian  slaves ;  they  were  burdened  with  heavy 
eastern  extravagance  in  describing  what  followed  >  taxes ;  yet  no  persecution  apparently  could  destroy 
the  capture  of  Bither — the  great  stronghold  of  tho  '  the  immortal  race.  About  this  time,  they  are  found 
Jews.  The  whole  of  Judaaa  was  made  like  a  desert, !  in  large  numbers  in  Iilyria,  Italy,  Spaiu,  Minorca, 
about  9So  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  50  |  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on  the  Rhine  ;  they  are 
fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  the  name  of  agriculturists,  trailers,  and  artisans ;  they  hold  Land ; 
Jerusalem  itself  was  changed  into  Jilia  Cajntolina,  their  services,  in  fact,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  a  heathen  colony  settled  in  the  city,  from  enter-  Coustantinc,  during  whoso  reign  a  fierce  revolution, 
ing  which  every  Jew  was  strictly  debarred.  The  incited  by  his  co-regent,  Gallus,  broke  out  among 
hardships  to  which  the  unfortunate  race  were  sub-  i  the  Arians  and  Jews  (353),  terms  them,  in  a  public 
jeetod,  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  '  document  'that  most  hateful  of  all  people;'  yet  in 
Pius,  whom  the  Jewish  writers  represent  as  secretly  [  spite  of  this,  they  fill  important  civil  and  military 
attached  to  their  religion  (see  Jost's  Ut*chichtr  tlrr  situations,  have  special  courts  of  justice,  and  exer- 
JtraeliUn,  &c),  and  better  times  seemed  in  store  I  cise  the  influence  that  springs  from  the  possession 
Til 
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of  wealth  and  knowledge.    The  brief  rule  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  even  shed  a  momentary  gleam  of 
splendour  over  their  destinies,  and  the  transport 
which  they  manifested  on  obtaining  his  permission 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the 
moat  sublime  sj>cctacles  in  their  history*.  Tho 
death  of  this  emperor,  however,  frustrated  their 
lalmurs,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
power  was,  of  course,  hurtful  to  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  although  the  em|<erors  now  began,  in  the 
decline  of  their  authority,  to  protect  them  as  far  as  j 
they  could.    In  418  A.V.,  they  were  excluded  from  I 
the'military  service;  and  in  429  A.D.,  the  patriarchate  I 
at  TiU-rias  was  abolished.    After  the  fall  of  the 
West  Roman  empire,  their  fortunes  were  different 
in  different  countries.  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  •Sardinia,  J 
they  were  for  a  time  almost  uu molested ;  in  the  1 
Byzantine  empire,  they  suffered  many  oppressions  ;  j 
while  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  Franks 
and  S|tanish  Visigotha  inflicted  on  them  frightful 
|(ersenitions. 

The  sudden  volcanic  outburst  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  wns  at  first  disastrous 
to  the  J.  in  that  part  of  the  world  For  several 
centuries,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia.  It  was  called  Himyaritis 
or  Homeritis,  and  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
120  years  before  Christ.  Al>out  230  A.  n.,  the 
Jewish  religion  even  mounted  the  throne  of  Yemen. 
Twice,  however  (by  the  Ethiopian  kings,  Aidog  and 
Ez-Raha),  were  the  Jewish  kings  driven  from  it. 
and  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  iu  that 
part  in  530  A.  D.  At  first,  Jewish  tribes  around 
Mecca  and  Medina  entertained  opinions  favour- 
able to  Mohammed  as  an  Arabian  chief,  but  when 
Islam  began  to  threaten  their  own  faith,  and  even 
existence,  they  rose  in  arms  against  its  founder. 
Mohammed  proved  the  stronger :  he  subdued  the 
Chaihar  tribes  in  G27  A.  D.,  and  the  Arabian  J. 
were  finally  dispossessed  of  their  territories,  and 
removed  to  Syria.  The  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
through  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Spain  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  Jews.  Excepting  accidental 
persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mauritania  (790  a.i>.) 
and  in  Egypt  (1010  A-t>.),  they  enjoyed,  under  the 
califs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative  peace.  In 
Moorish  Spain  their  nunil*»rs  greatly  increased, 
and  they  became  famous  for  their  learning  as  well 
as  for  trade.  They  were  counsellors,  secretaries, 
astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  Moorish  rulers;  and 
this  period  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age  of 
Jewish  literature.  Poets,  orators,  philosophers  of 
highest  eminence  arose,  and  not  isolated,  but  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  a  well-established 
fact,  that  to  them  is  chiefly  due— through  the  Arab 
medium— the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading 
of  ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially  phil- 
osophy, in  Europe.  There  are  some  medical  works 
belonging  to  ancient  fJrcece  even  now  extant  only 
in  their  Arabic  translations,  the  originals  being 
probably  lost  for  ever.  Different  from  their  fate 
tinder  5loslem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom  about  this  period.  Only  few 
and  far  between  were  those  Christian  monarchs  who 
rose  al>ove  the  barbarism  of  the  churches.  Al*>ut 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  c,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Ra^i!  II.,  renewed  the  persecution ;  from  quite 
different  causes,  the  same  thing  had  already  begun 


In  Italy,  their  position  was  made  tolerable  by 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Here  and  there, 
at  intervals,  a  spirit  of  Christian  intolerance  might 
break  out,  but  they  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  the 
protection  of  the  |H>pc«. 

More  favourable  was  their  lot  during  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  in  France,  csiiecinlly  in  Paris, 
Lyon,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  U  IXhtinnnitf,  they  were  actually  alb 
|K>werfid.  After  877  a.i>.,  however,  when  the  weak 
Carlavingians  had  begun  to  rule,  and  the  church 
was  advancing  with  imj>erious  strides,  a  melancholy 
change  ensued- kings,  bishojw,  feudal  baroiiB,  and 
even  the  municipalities,  all  joined  in  a  carnival  of 
persecution.  From  the  11th  to  the  14th  c,  their 
history  is  a  successive  series  of  massacres.  All 
manner  of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them : 
it  was  said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host, 
and  to  contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through ; 
to  inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them  ;  to  poison  wells,  Ac.  They  were  also 
hated  for  their  excessive  usury,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  more  blame  is  attachable  to  those 
whose  tyranny,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
possess  land,  hail  compressed  their  activity  into  the 
narrower  channels  of  traffic.  Occasionally,  however, 
their  debtors,  high  and  low,  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus,  Philippe 
Auguste,  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to  havo 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates  of 
church  and  state  dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the 
debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the 

Idedgcs  in  their  possession,  sensed  their  goo<ls,  and 
lanuhed  them  from  Franco ;  but  the  decree  appears 
to  liavc  taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in 
leas  than  20  years,  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 
monarch  was  glad  to  let  them  come  back  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  Paris.  Louis  IX.,  who  was  a  very 
pious  prince,  among  other  religious  acts,  cancelled 
a  third  of  the  claims  which  the  J.  bad  against  his 
subjects,  '  for  the  benefit  of  bis  soul.'  An  edict  was 
also  issued  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their 
sacred  books ;  and  we  are  told  that,  at  Paris,  twenty- 
four  carts  rilled  with  copies  of  the  Talmud,  tic,  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  In  the  reign  of  Philippo 
the  Fair,  thev  were  again  expelled  from  Franco 
(1300  A. P.)  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  cruelty ; 
but  the  state  of  the  royal  finances  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  little  more  than  a  dozen  years,  to  recall 
them;  ami  they  were  allowed  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on  condition  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  should  be  given  up  to  the  king ! 
But  a  religious  epidemic,  known  as  the  Rising  of 
the  Shepherds,  having  seized  the  common  jieoplo 
in  Languedoc  and  the  ccnb-al  regions  of  Franco 
(1321  A.D.),  they  signalised  themselves  by  horriblo 
massacres  of  the  detested  race;  so  horrible,  indeed, 
that  in  one  place,  Verdun,  on  the  Garonne,  the  J., 
in  the  madness  of  their  agony,  threw  down  their 
children  to  the  Chri«ti»n  mob,  from  the  tower  in 
which  they  were  gathered,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  to 
appease  the  demoniacal  fury  of  their  assailants.  In 
the  following  year,  tbe  plague  broke  out,  and  the 
wildest  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge.  One 
shudders  to  read  of  what  followed  ;  in  whole  pro- 
vinces, every  Jew  was  burned.  At  Chinon,  a  drrp 
ditch  ira*  duij,  an  enctrm»u$  itiU  ra'ucd,  a, id  100  of 
both  Mi  burned  toytther!  Yet  Christianity  never 
Babylonia,  where  the  calif  ate  had  passed  into  produced  more  resolute  martyrs ;  as  they  sprung 


in 

the  hands  of  riders  hostile  to  the  J. ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  11th  c,  the  Prince  of  tho  Cap- 
tivity had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  tho  schools 
were  closed,  the  best  of  the  community  bad  fled  to 
Spain,  and  those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  an 
abject  condition,  from  which  they  have  never  risen. 


into  tho  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  though 
they  were  going  to  a  wedding.  Finally,  in  1395, 
they  were  indefinitely  banished  from  the  middle  of 
Prance. 

Their  first  appearance  in  England  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  .Saxons.   They  are  mentioned  in  the 
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ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  Egbright,  Archbishop 
of  York,  740  A.  D. ;  they  are  also  named  in  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Croyland,  833  a.  p.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  eon,  William  KufuB,  favoured 
them  ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  debate 
between  them  and  the  Christians,  even  swore  with 
humorous  profanity,  that  if  tlie  rabbins  beat  the 
bishojis, '  by  the  face  of  St  Luke,'  he  would  turn  a 
Jew  himself.  The  same  reckless  monarch  carried 
his  contempt  for  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
kingdom  so  far,  that  he  actually  farmed  out  the 
vacant  bishoprics  to  the  J. ;  and  at  Oxford,  even 
then  a  sent  of  learning,  they  possessed  three  halls — 
Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall,  where 
Hebrew  was  taught  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  the 
youths  of  their  own  persuasion.  As  they  grew  in 
wealth,  they  grew  in  iiu(n>pularity.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  llichard  the  Lion  Heart  (1189 
A.  P.),  some  foreign  J.  being  perceived  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  been  strictly 
excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against  them  broke 
out  in  London ;  their  houses  were  pillaged  and 
burned ;  and  though  Sir  Kichard  Glanville,  the  chief- 
justiciary  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  indignant  king,  partially  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  havoc,  aud  even  in  bnngiug  some  of  the  mob 
to  justice  (three  were  hanged),  yet  the  barbarous 
bigotry  of  priests  and  people  prevented  anything 
like  just  or  salutary  punishment.  Similar  scenes 
were  witnessed  at  Norwich.  Edmundsbury,  Stam- 
ford, and  York ;  in  the  last  of  these  towns,  most 
of  the  J.  preferred  voluntary  martyrdom  {KidJush 
HiuJttm)  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Kichard  returned  from  Palestine,  their 
prospects  brightened  a  little ;  though  still  treated 
with  great  rigour,  yet  their  lives  and  wealth 
were  protected — for  a  consideration  !  John  Lack- 
laml  at  lirst  covered  them  with  honour,  but  the 
jmpular  aud  priestly  hatred  ouly  became  the 
stronger ;  aud  on  a  sudden,  the  vacillating  and 
unprincipled  king  turned  round  on  his  proteges, 
after  they  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  Henry  HI.,  they  were 
mulcted  enormously.  Accused  of  clipping  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  they  bad,  as  a  jKnalty,  to  pay  into 
the  royal  exchequer  (1230  a.  p.)  a  third  of  their 
movable  property.  To  this  reign  belongs  the  now 
exploded  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian 
boy,  JJwjh  of  Lincoln.  The  accession  of  Edward 
did  not  mitigate  their  misery;  some  efforts,  indeed, 
were  made  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  pro- 
fession of  usury,  as  was  also  done  in  Franco  and 
elsewhere  duriug  the  same  period,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  sovereigns 
or  governments  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
time  debarred  from  almost  every  other  trade  or 
occupation— partly  by  special  decrees,  partly  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice  -  that  they  coidd  not  afford  to 

{irosecute  ordinary  avocations.  The  attempt  made 
»y  the  Dominican  friars  to  convert  them,  of  course, 
failed  utterly  ;  and  in  1253,  the  J. —  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  pro|wrty  -  begged  of 
their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  persuaded  them  to 
stay.  Ultimately,  in  1290  a.  p.,  they  were  driven 
from  the  shores  of  England,  pursued  by  the  exocra-  j 
tions  of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  leaving  in  the  ■ 
hands  of  the  king  all  their  property,  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  mortgages.  They  emigrated  for  the  most 
part  to  France  and  Germany.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  about  16,000. 

In  Germany,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  special 

Sroperty  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought  and  sold 
a  em,  and  were  designated  his  Awnmerhuxhic 
)• 


('chamber-servants').  As  already  said,  they  nmle 
their  appearance  in  that  region  almost  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Constantine.  About  the  8th  c,  they 
are  found  in  all  the  KhenLdi  towns  ;  in  the  10th  a, 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  in  the  11th,  in  Swabia, 
Franconia,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  the  12th,  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia  The  same  sort  of  treatment 
befell  them  in  the  empire  as  elsewhere  ;  they  had  to 
pay  all  manner  of  iniquitous  taxes — body-tax,  capita* 
tion-tax,  trade-taxes,  coronation-tax,  and  to  present 
a  multitude  of  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or  supply 
the  necessities  of  einperors,  princes,  and  barona  A 
raid  against  the  J.  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  a  bank- 
rupt noble  in  those  days.  The  Crusades  kindled 
a  spirit  not  in  Germany  only,  however,  but  through 
all  Christendom,  hostde  to  the  '  enemies  of  Christ.' 
Treves,  Metz,  Cologne,  Mainz,  Worms,  Spires,  Stras- 
burg,  and  other  cities,  were  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  '  unl>elievers.'  At  such  ej>ochs,  the  passions 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  lower  clergy  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  word  Hep  (said  to  be  the  initials 
of  Jti  rosolifina  tst  perdita,  Jerusalem  is  taken) 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire  liecame 
the  signal  for  massacre,  and  if  an  insensate  monk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  ttaroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  J.  were 
expelled— after  being  plundered  and  maltreated — 
from  Vienna  (1190  a.  P.),  Mecklenburg  ( 122.")  A. P.), 
Bieslau  (1220  a.  p.),  Brandenburg  (1243  a.  p.),  Frank- 
furt (1241  a.  p.),  Munich  (1285  a.  p.),  Nilrnberg 
(1390  a.d.).  Prague  (1391  A.  P.).  and  Katisbon  (1476 
a.  P.).  The  'Black  Death,'  in  particular,  occasioned  a 
great  and  widespread  persecution  (1348 — 1350  AD.). 
,  They  were  murdered  and  burned  by  thousands,  and 
many  even  sought  death  amidst  the  conflagrations 
of  their  synagogues.  The  race  almost  disiipjieared 
fmm  Germany ;  only,  however,  to  return,  for  their 
services  were  "indispensable.  Only  here  and  there, 
however,  they  possessed  the  rights  of  citizens,  or  Weft) 
allowed  to  hold  unmovable  property ;  in  general, 
they  were  jicnnittcd  to  prosecute  only  commerce 
and  usury,  and  the  law  turned  on  them  its  hardiest 
aspect.  Kcpcatedly,  too,  the  emperors  gratiiied  at 
once  their  piety  and  their  greed  by  caucelling  their 
I»ecuniary  claims.  In  many  places,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  town,  known  as 
the  JtnUtistrasse  (Jews'  Streets). 

Switzerland,  whither  they  came  at  a  comparatively 
late  iieriod,  commenced  to  persecute  them  about  the 
J  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
!  15th  c,,  they  were  cX|>ellcd  from  Schaffhauscn, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Thurgau,  and  other  places.— Their 
treatment  was  more  humane  in  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. As  early  as  1204  a.  p.,  they  enjoyed  in  these 
countries  certain  important  privilegea  Favoured 
by  tasimir  III.,  their  numbers  were  swelled,  after 
1348  a.  p.,  by  fugitives  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland.— Russia  and  Hungary,  like  most  other 
countries  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ajea, 
received,  ]>ersecuted,  and  banished  them. 

In  Spain,  the  condition  of  the  J.  was  long  highly 
favourable.  The  horrible  iiersecutions  of  the  Gothic 
princes  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  made  it.  of 
course,  al«olutely  inevitable  that  the  lirst  gleam  of 
a  Moorish  scimitar  on  the  coast  would  turn  them 
into  allies  of  the  invaders.  During  the  whole  of  the 
brilliant  period  of  Moorish  rule  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  enjoyed,  indeed,  what  must  have  seemed 
to  them,  in  comparison  with  their  com  mo  u  fate,  a 
sort  of  Elysian  life.  They  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  rivalled 
them  in  civilisation  and  letters,  ami  probably  sur- 
passed them  iu  wealth.  The  Spanish  J.  were  conse- 
quently of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  not  reduced 
to  the  one  degrading  occupation  of  usury,  though 
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they  followed  that  too ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
husbandmen,  landed  proprietors,  physicians,  financial 
administrators,  kc  ;  they  enjoyed  special  privileges, 
and  had  conrta  of  justice  for  themselves.  Nor  was 
this  state  of  thingB  confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moors ;  the  Christian 
monarch*  of  the  north  and  middle  gradually  came  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  l»y  the 
ralera  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the  extravagance 
and  consequent  poverty  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood,  ultimately 
brought  about  a  disastrous  change.  The  estates  of 
the  nobles  and  (it  is  also  believed)  those  attached 
to  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  were  in  many  cases 
mortgaged  to  the  J. ;  hence  it  was  not  difficult 
for '  conscience'  to  get  up  a  persecution,  when  goaded 
to  its  'duty'  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  shame. 
Gradually,  the  J.  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  living  where  they  pleased  ;  their  rights  were 
diminished,  and  their  taxes  augmented.  In  SevUle, 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  the  island 
of  Majorca,  outbursts  of  priestly  and  popular  violence 
took  place  (1391—1392  a.d.);  immense  numbers 
were  murdered,  and  wholesale  theft  was  perpetrated 
by  the  religious  rabble.  Escape  was  possible  only 
through  flight  to  Africa,  or  bv  accepting  baptism 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  number  of  these 
enforced  converts  to  Christianity  is  reckoned  at 
200,000.  The  fate  of  the  J.  in  Spain  during  the 
15th  c,  however,  beggars  description.  Persecution, 
violent  conversion,  massacre,  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition— we  read  of  nothing  but  these !  Thou- 
sands were  burned  alive.  '  In  one  year,  280  were 
burned  in  Seville  alone.'  Sometimes  the  popes,  and 
even  the  nobles  shuddered  at  the  fiendish  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror  came.  In  1492 
A.  l>.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for 
the  expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all  who  refused 
to  become  Christians,  with  the  strict  inhibition 
to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country. 
The  J.  offered  an  enormous  sum  for  its  revocation, 
and  for  a  moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated ;  but 
Torqiiemada,  the  Dominican  inquisitor-general,  dared 
to  compare  his  royal  master  and  mistress  to  Judas  ; 
they  shrank  from  the  awful  accusation ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  moat  industrious,  the  most  thriving,  the 
most  peaceable,  anil  the  most  learned  of  their  sub- 
jects—and consequently  of  Spain  herself -became 
irremediable.  This  is  ]>crhaps  the  grandest  and 
most  melancholy  hour  in  their  modern  history. 
It  is  considered  by  themselves  as  great  a  calamity 
as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  300,000  (some 
even  give  the  numbers  at  650,000  or  800,000) 
resolved  to  abandon  the  country,  which  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  centimes  bad  made  almost  a  second 
Judssa  to  them.  The  incidents  that  marked  their 
departure  are  heartrending.  Almost  every  land  was 
shut  against  them.  Some,  however,  ventured  into 
France ;  others  into  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Marocco, 
in  the  last  of  which  countries  they  suffered  the 
most  frightful  privations.  Of  the  80,000  who 
obtained  an  entrance  into  Portugal  on  payment 
of  eight  gold  pennies  a  head,  but  only  for  eight 
months,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  means  of  departure 
to  other  countries,  many  lingered  after  the  expiry  of 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as 
slaves.  In  1495  A.D.,  King  Emanuel  commanded 
them  to  quit  his  territories,  but  at  the  same  time 
issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish  children  under 
14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their  mothers, 
retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up  as  Christians. 
Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness : 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivers,  to  prevent  I 


them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  perse* 
cutors.  The  miseries  of  those  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly  adhered 
to  their  old  faith  {O/ugiw,  Annwim-- 'yielding  to 


violence,  forced  ones'),  were  hardly  less 
and  it  was  far  on  in  the  17th  c.  before  persecution 
ceased.  Auto*  da  Ft  of  suspected  converts  happened 
as  late  as  1655  a.  d. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  much 
better  treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  any- 
where else.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
they  are  to  be  found-  except  at  intervals,  when 
persecution  applied  its  scourge — -in  almost  every 
city  of  Italy ;  pursuing  various  kinds  of  traffic 
(nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  for  instance, 
was  in  their  bands),  but  chiefly  engaged  in  money- 
lending,  in  which  they  rivalled  the  great  Lombard 
bankers.  Abrabanel,  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of  his  day,  rose  to  be 
confidential  adviser  to  the  king  of  Naples.  In 
Turkey,  they  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
the  conquered  Greeks;  the  latter  were  termed 
Ttthir  (slaves),  but  the  Jews,  Montaphir  (visitors) ; 
they  were  allowed  to  re-ojien  their  schools,  to 
establish  synagogues,  and  to  settle  in  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning, 
and  the  Information,  are  generally  asserted  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  J.,  but  this  can  W  regarded 
as  true  only  in  a  certain  sense.  When  the  J.  began 
to  use  the  presses  at  their  earliest  stage  for  their 
own  literature,  sacred  and  otherwise,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  urged — chiefly  by  converts— to 
order  all  Hebrew  writings  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames;  and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Iteuchlin  (q.  v.),  ignorance,  treachery,  and  bigotry 
might  have  secured  a  despicable  triumph.  Luther, 
iu  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  at  least,  looked 
with  no  unfavourable  eye  on  the  adoption  of  violent 
menus  for  their  conversion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  at  least  one  distinguished  Roman  Catholic, 
Pope  Sextus  V.,  animated  by  a  far  more  wise  and 
kindly  spirit  towards  them  than  Any  Protestant 
prince  of  his  time.  In  1588,  he  abolished  all  the  per- 
secuting statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them 
to  settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his  dominions, 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  taxa- 
tion, placed  them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  That  the  Reformation  itself  had  nothing 
to  do  with  subsequent  ameliorations  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  J.,  is  only  too  plain  from  the  fact,  that 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  their  lot  became  actually  harder  than 
before.  They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  (1553 
A.D.),  out  of  Brandenburg  (1573  A.  n.),  and  similar 
treatment  befell  them  elsewhere.  They  also  excited 
numerous  popular  tumults  (as  late  even  as  1730 
A.D.  in  the  Protestant  city  of  Hamburg);  and,  in 
fact,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  the  first  part 
of  the  18th  c,  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  German  governments  positively  became  more 
and  more  grievous.  What  really  caused  the  change 
in  their  favour  was  the  great  uprising  of  human 
reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Amoug  the  writers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Germany  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the  J.,  we 
may  specially  mention  Leasing  (q.  v.),  Mendelssohn 
(q.  v.),  and  Dohm. 

Holland,  as  we  know,  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries in  modern  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barlxarism  of 
the  middle  ages.  Its  active,  energetic,  intelligent 
inhabitants  appreciated  the  business  qualifications 
of  the  J.,  and  as  early  as  1603  A-  P.,  permitted  them 
to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  not  acquire  the 
rights  of  citizenship  till  1796  A.  D.    In  England, 
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the  edict  of  Edward  L  remained  in  force  for  more 
than  300  years;  and  the  first  attempt  made  by  the 
J.  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  that  country  was 
during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655  A*  D. 
t'.iomwell  himself  wa»  favourable  to  their  admission  ; 
so  were  the  lawyers;  but  the  nation  generally, 
and  jiartteularly  the  emphatically  religious  portion 
of  it,  were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a'  proceeding  ; 
and  the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the  , 
divines  api>ointed  to  consider  the  question,  pre-  j 
vented  anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  standing  much  and  frequently  in 
need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly  to 
settle  in  the  island.  In  1723  A.  n.,  they  acquired 
the  right  to  possess  land;  in  1753  A.  v.,  they 
obtained  the  right  of  naturalisation.  Since  1830, 
civic  corporations,  since  1833,  the  profession  of 
advocates,  and  since  1S45,  the  office  of  alderman 
and  of  lord-mayor,  have  lieen  ojicued  to  them. 
Recently  (1858),  the  last  and  crowning  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  achieved  by  the 
admission  of  J.  into  parliament. 

Seine  <if  the  relics  of  that  mighty  host  of  exiles 
that  left  Spain  and  Portugal  found  their  way  into 
France,  where  they  long  lingered  in  a  miserable 
condition.    In  1550  a.  u,  they  were  received  into 
Bayoune  and  Bordeaux  ;  they  were  also  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace.    In  1784,  the  capitation-tax  was  abolished. 
In  1790,  while  the  French  Revolution  was  still  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  and   animated  by  a  sincere  I 
human  it arianism,  the  J.  presented  a  petition  to  the  I 
national  representatives  claiming  equal  rights  as  | 
citizen?.    Mirnl>eau  was  among  their  advocates,  and  j 
their  cause  could  not.  therefore,  be  unsuccessful  j 
From  this  time,  their  technical  designation  in  France  j 
has  liven  Igraeiitf*.    In  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  j 
summoned  a  '  Sanhedrim '  of  J.  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  j 
whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put,  mainly  with 
a  view  to  test  their  htneas  for  being  French  citizens. 
Their  answers  were  satisfactory,  and  they  were . 
allowed  to  reorganise  their  religious  institutions  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner.    Since  then,  no  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws  regarding 
them  ;  and  they  are  since  then  found  not  only  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  civil  administration  — 
very  frequently  in  the  ministry  (e.  g.,  Cremieux, 
Goudchaux,  Fonld) — but  they  also  fill  some  of  the 
chief  places  in  the  army  and  navy.    We  may  add 
here,  that  their  surpassing  bravery  in  the  field 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  more 
especially  since  among  the  vices  with  which  a  brutal 
prejudice  loved  to  brand  them,  in  spite  of  all 
historical  evidence,  was  also  that  of  cowardice. — 
In  Denmark,  since  1814  A.  P.,  they  have  been  on  a 
footing  of  equality  as  citizens  with  native  Danes. 
— In  Sweden,  they  did  not  obtain  admission  till 
1776  A.D.,  and  then  only  into  Stockholm  and  three 
other  towns.     Citizenship  is  still  conferred  as  a 
favour.— Norway  forbade  them  to  touch  its  soil 
till  1860  A.  D. — Admitted  into  Russia  Proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled— to  the  number 
of  35,000— by  the  Empress   Elizabeth  in  1743. 
Readmitted  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  they 
were  further  protected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.,  who  in  1805  and  1809  issued  decrees,  insuring  ] 
them  full  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce ;  but  of  j 
the  liberties  which  be  conferred  upon  them,  they 
were  deprived  by  the  late  emperor,  Nicholas.  Since 
183,i,  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  has  been 
under  contemplation. — Poland,  however,  has  become 
their  principal  residence.    There  they  arc  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  owed  their  first  humane  reception  in  the 
14th  c.  to  the  love  which  King  Casimir  the  Great 
bore  for  a  Jewish  mistress,   ior  many  years,  the 
11% 


whole  trade  of  the  country  was  in  their  Kamls. 
During  the  17th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  18th 
century,  however,  they  were  much  itersecuted,  sad 
sank  into  a  state  of  great  ignorance,  and  even 
poverty ;  but  education — in  spite  of  the  severity 
and  barbarism  of  Russian  intolerance — has,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  made  progress  anions  them.— 
Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  shewed  himself 
singularly  harsh  towards  the  J.  ;  in  fact,  hi*  legis- 
lation, it  has  been  said,  almost  throws  us  back  into 
the  middle  ages.  All  manner  of  iniquitous  sod 
ridiculous  taxes  were  bid  upon  them  ;  only  a  certain 
number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
these  were  prohibited  both  from  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  employments.  This 
shameful  state  of  matters  was  ended  by  the  Prussian 
edict  of  toleration  (1812  A.  D.),  by  which  J.  were 
placed  almost  in  an  equal  ]>oaition  as  citizens  with 
other  Prussians.  Since  then,  the  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  to  enlarge  their  '  liberties  '—until 
the  Revolution  of  1S4S  finally  gained  them  their 
full  emancipation,  although,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
periods  of  reaction,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  entirely 
carried  out— In  the  smaller  German  state*,  their 
full  rights  have  likewise— gradually  and  grudgingly 
—been  conceded  to  them  at  last;  and  the  Hrst  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  held  in  Frankfurt  in  1848 
and  1849  contained  many  prominent  Jewish  mem- 
bers, among  whom  was  the  vice-president,  Kieascr. — 
In  Austria,  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  distinguished 
himself  by  passing  an  act  of  toleration,  I'tsi  A.D. 
This  act  was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  Jews.  Not  till  1860,  however  (and 
even  then  under  certain  restrictions),  did  they 
acquire  the  right  to  possess  land. — In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  they  nave  long  enjoyed  important 
privileges,  and  have  been  protected  by  the  nobility. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  late  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, they  were  }>atriotic  to  a  man. — Spain  liegan  to 
tolerate  them  again  in  1837  a.  v.,  and  they  can  follow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other  Spaniards  ;  but  lew 
J.  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  U-ick  to  a  hind  that 
(ills  them  with  the  most  mournful  recollections.— 
Portugal,  where  they  enjoy  no  civic  rights,  has 
"lily  a  few  German  Jews.— Switzerland  Ion,-  treated 
them  harshly,  and  only  of  late  vears  have  a  few 
cantons  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  other  countries,  their  condition  must  be 
merely  referred  to.  In  Turkey,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  thriven  in  spite  of  the  exac- 
tions of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  Janizaries,  and  the 
miseries  of  war.  Their  communities  in  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  Saloniki,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus,  are  considerable ;  in  Palestine,  their 
ancient  home,  they  arc  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing, 
but  they  are  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  on 
the  part  of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  very  j>oor.  Their  numbers  in 
Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they  enjoy  some 
independence.  Those  in  Persia  have  sunk  into 
ignorance  through  oppression,  yet  it  is  touching 
to  find  that  tney  are  not  hopeless.  '  Heavy/ 
they  say,  'is  our  slavery;  anxiously  we  wait  for 
redemption.'  They  exist  in  Afghanistan,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  between  Cabul  and  China:  in 
India  and  Cochin-Chiua,  where  they  are  both 
agriculturists  and  artisans  ;  in  Surinam,  then;  is  • 
flourishing  colony  ;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  |iosstss 
equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,*  and  are 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals; 
in  Tartary  and  China,  where,  however,  they  are 
very  iusigniticant  both  in  numbers  and  position. 
They  are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African 
coast,  where,  indeed,  they  have  had.  communities 
for  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years,  which 
were  largely  reinforced  in  consequence  of  the  grtat 
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persecutions.  They  are  numerous  in  Fez 
and  Morocco,  though  they  are  not  always  free  from 
the  perils  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  In  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  they  are  few  ;  in  Abyssinia,  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even 
made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  they  exist 
in  Sudan,  and  ore  also  found  further  south.  America, 
too,  has  invited  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain,  they  enjoy 
absolute  liberty.  They  have  been  in  Brazil  since 
1625,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1039,  and  are  also  settled 
in  some  jwirta  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  J.  in  the  world  is  reckoned 
variously  between  34  and  15  millions.  Taking  the 
former  estimate,  about  1,700,000  Indong  to  Kiutsian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland ;  about  000,000 
to  Germany;  about  240,000  to  Hungary  and 
Transylvania;  about  200,000  to  Galicia ;  about 
300,000  to  Turkey ;  about  47,000  to  Italy  ;  about 
30,000  to  Great  Britain;  Asia,  aliout  138,000; 
Africa,  aliout  504,000  ;  and  America,  about  30,000. 
The  whole  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
24  millions. 

Lanouaokand  Literature. — Language  Among 
the  Semitic  family  of  language*,  the  Hebrew  (called 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  sjieech  of  Canaan ;  in 
the  later  |K>rtions  of  the  same  book,  the  speech  of 
Judaea;  and  first  in  the  Chaldee  targums,  the 
Sacred  Language,  or  rather  the  language  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  things  counectcd  with  it— as  the  law 
[Mishna],  the  prayers,  4c.)  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  in  regard  to  strength,  refinement,  and  elal>o- 
rate  completeness  of  grammatical  structure,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  (Its  chief  characteristics 
wUl  be  found  noticed  under  Semitic  Lanucages.) 
Yet  it  is  neither  the  oldest  of  Semitic  dialects, 
nor,  as  was  long  believed,  the  first  of  all  human 
languages.  Once  identical  with  the  Phoenician, 
it  was  adopted  by  Abraham  and  lys  family  in 
Palestine,  Die  peculiar  religious  and  moral  notions 
of  the  Hebrews  could  not  but  impress  upon  it  by 
degrees  a  distinct  character,  and  thus  Hebrew  became 
a  distinct  dialect  Although  the  Sacred  writings 
ore  the  oldest  Semitic  works  which  we  possess, 
there  is  yet,  except  a  few  archaisms,  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  Hebrew  language 
preserved  in  them  ;  they  belong  to  periods  when 
it  was  nearly  as  fully  formed  and  dcvelojied  as  in 
the  time  of  the  exile.  The  differences  in  style, 
manner,  and  idiom  in  the  different  books,  must 
rather  be  traced  to  the  individualities  of  the  various 
writers.  In  general,  we  distinguish  two  distinct 
periods — the  golden  age,  up  to  the  Babylonian 
exile,  when,  except  a  few  Egyptian  words,  no  foreign 
admixture  mars  the  purity  of  the  language ;  the 
second  from  the  exile  downwanls,  when  Persian 
and  Aramaic  elements  had  largely  been  introduced. 
As  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew  is  a  poor 
language  enough  ;  yet  there  is  a  sublime  grandeur, 
ana,  in  the  provinces  of  religion  and  agriculture, 
also  a  richness  inherent  in  it  which  swpasscs  almost 
every  ancient  and  modern  language.  It  is  hardly 
to  l>e  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  traces, 
that  there  should  have  been,  within  the  small 
compass  of  Palestine,  room  for  several  dialects. 
The  different  pronunciation  of  the  Shin  alluded  to 
in  Judges  xii.  must  have  Wen  only  a  solitary  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Ephraimitcs,  as,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Galileans,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
were  known  for  their  faulty  pronunciation,  as  shewn 
in  several  jaassages  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Talmud.  The  Hebrew  character  still  universally 
employed  in  writing,  and  called  mpiart,  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  character,  first  takes  the  place,  at 
an  uncertain  period  after  the  exile,  of  the  older 
national  alphabetic  character,  which  was  common 


in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  in  any  case  was  similar  to 
the  old  Phoenician. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  Hebrew  first  com- 
menced after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people.    The  vocalisation  and  acceut  nation  of 
the  text  originated  in  the  Oth  and  7th  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Christ  (see  Maxora).    The  J. 
made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  grammar 
about  the  dawn  of  the  10th  c,,  after  the  example  of 
the  Arabians,  and  originally  even  in  the  Arabian 
language.    Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  (died  942  a.  v.), 
I  Jehuda  C  ha  jug  (circa  1050  a.  p.),  Abraham-lien- 
Esra  (circa  1150  A.  P.),  and  David  Kimohi  (circa 
1190—1200)  are  held  in  classic  repute  as  gram- 
marians.   The  Hebrew  dictionary  of  the  latter  was 
long  considered  the  best  that  had  been  executed. 
The  founder  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among  Chris- 
tians was  the  famous  Johann  Reuchlin  (died  1522 
A.  D.),  who,  however,  like  the  grammariaus  of  tho 
next  age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  and  method.   A  new  era  began 
when  the  study  of  the  other  tnemWrs  of  tho  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Ethiopic,  enlarged  the  Hebraist'B  field  of  view  ;  the 
heralds  of  this  era  were  the,  German  scholars,  Alb. 
Sehultens  (diet!  1750)  and  Nik.  W.  Schroder  (died 
1798),  who  Bought  to  remedy  the  one-sided  defective 
method  into  which  the  so-called  Dutch  school  fell 
by  its  too  exclusive  regard  for  Arabic.  Gesenius, 
especially,  along  with  a  comprehensive  and  due 
consideration  of  all  the  allied  language*,  devoted  his 
atteution  to  the  critical  observation  and  exposition 
of  the  individual  grammatical  facts,  aud  a  more  just 
and  harmonious  explanation  of  them.    Since  then, 
Ewald  (n.  v.),  who  treats  the  Hebrew  language  as 
an  organism  after  the  historic©  genetic  method,  has 
carried  the  study  still  further,  and  in  some  measure  , 
superseded  Gesenius.  Ewald's  Grammatil  drr  Hebr. 
Sprachc  (Leip.  1844) ;  Gesenius,  H  cbraitche  ( Irani- 
matik  (Leip  1813),  the  10th  edition  by  Rodiger 
(Leip.  1S51) ;  arc  the  best  known  grammars.  The 
most  comprehensive  Hebrew  dictionary  is  that  by 
Gesenius,  entitled   Thttauru*   Lingute  JltbraicuB 
(Leip  1829—1842) ;  the  best  of  the  smaller  lexicons 
are  Gescuius's  Iltbr.  und  ChaLL  J/andirdrterbuch 
titer  datAltc  Tr*U»nt»t  (2  vols.  Leip.  1810  1812; 
4th  ed.  1834) ;  Winer's  Lexicon  Manual*  JItbraicitm 
et  Ckaldaimm  (Leip.  1828)  ;  and  FUrst's  /Mr.  und 
Chald.  Handwtortrrluch (Leip.  1857--1801). 

Literature, — The  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  exercised  on  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  nations,  has  given  a  universal 
significance  to  their  ancient  literature.  In  antiquity 
anil  credibility,  in  the  religiousness  of  its  form  and 
tho  vigour  of  its  poetry,  it  surpasses  the  literature 
of  any  other  pre-Christian  people,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes  both  the  most  remarkable  monument  and  the 
most  authentic  source  of  the  early  history  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  only  a  comparatively  scanty 
portion  of  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  aud 
even  the  contents  of  what  U  extant  have  by  no 
means  remained  unaltered  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earliest 
times,  only  engraved  or  cut  out  on  stone,  metal,  or 
wood  what  is  said  to  have  been  executed  in  writing; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  material  adapt<tl  for  the 
record  of  lengthened  compositions  before  the  period 
of  David,  and  even  then  the  writing  of  hooks  was 
still  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  Besides,  several 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  held  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  are  Wlieved  to  betray  a  later  origin  than  is 
assigned  to  them  by  their  contents,  their  mode  of 
representation,  and  tho  character  of  the  language ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  we  iwssess  nothing  which,  in 
itd  original  shape,  reaches  further  back  than  the 
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above-mentioned  age.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
muBt  recognise  not  only  the  internal  arrangement, 
but  a  gooddeal  also  of  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  as  a  later  elaboration.  That  criticism  has 
discovered,  as  it  believes,  here  and  there  traces  of 
much  later  liands  than  those  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  particular  works, 
does  not  necessarily  always  throw  discredit  on  the 
incidents  narrated,  nor  destroy  the  value  of  that 
peculiar  spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

The  conqwsition  of  the  extant  works  in  Hebrew 
Literature  projicr  would,  on  this  view,  extend  over 
a  jwriod  of  nearly  900  years — viz.,  from  the  times 
of  David  to  those  of  the  Maccal>ecs.  This  period 
was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  one  of  sagas,  songs, 
fragmentary  historical  notices,  inscriptions,  laws, 
and  probably  also  priestly  registers.  The  nature  and 
contents  of  the  particular  writings  are  determined 
by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  people,  who  were 
at  first  strong  and  flourishing ;  then  disrupted  and 
weakened;  then  held  in  subjection  by  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Syrian 
rulers;  and,  finally,  once  more  independent  under 
native  princes.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  idea — 
the  lmsia,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, looked  at  from  the  merely  human  point  of 
view  —is  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  independence, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  nationality  founded  on 
their  law  and  history ;  hence  its  patriotism  is  of  a 
profoundly  religious*  character.  The  law  and  the 
doctrine  are  the  'word  of  God;'  the  Hebrews  are 
the  '  people  of  God,'  his  *  chosen  j>eople ;'  their 
fortunes  arc,  in  quite  a  special  sense, '  providences ; ' 
and  their  poetry  has  God  or  the  nation  for  its  con- 
stant theme.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  as  we 
might  exjiect,  all  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
muse  shew  a  marked  similarity  to  each  other  ;  still 
they  can  l>e  arranged,  according  to  form  and  con- 
tents, under  the  five  heads—law,  prophecy,  history, 
lyric  poetry,  and  speculation.  (For  a  special  account 
of  these,  see  the  articles  on  the  separate  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  also  Bible,  pEJiTAnauni,  ftc.) 
Tho  same  epoch  in  which  took  place  the  tran- 
sition from  Hebraism  to  Judaism — the  epoch  of  the 
captivity— was  also  that  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  Jewi»h  literature,  properly  so  called. 
Founded  on  the  earlier  and  more  creative  Hebrew, 
and  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  same  language, 
it  is  yet  qualified  by  the  presence  of  religions 
conceptions  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  of  Greek 
wisdom,  Roman  law,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
Arabic  poetry  aud  philosophy,  and  of  European 
science  ;  though  everything  is  strictly  subordinated 
to  the  great  ideas  of  the  ancient  faith.  Since  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish — also,  but  erroneously, 
called  the  ItaHiinkal— literature  has,  without  the 
slightest  external  encouragement,  actively  taken 
part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  in 
the  results  of  this  activity,  which  are  still  far  from 
being  duly  appreciated,  there  lie  concealed  the 
richest  treasures  of  centuries.  Jewish  literature  has 
been  divided  chronologically  into  nine  peri o< la. 

The  ftrd  period  extends  to  143  B.C.  After  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish  people  naturally 
enough  became  animated  by  an  intense  nationality 
of  feeling:  they  had  nearly  lost  name,  country, 
life ;  and  now  that  these  were  restored  again,  they 
strenuously  resolved  never  more  to  place  them  in 
ieopanly.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  nurpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Prophets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  (Midrashim),  as  well  as 
Greek  translations,  were  executed,  and  several  of 
the  Hagiographa— such  as  particular  psalms,  the 
so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  portions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
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—were  written.  To  this  period  also,  if  to  any,  most 
belong  the  uncertain  performances  of  the  Gmt 
Synaijotru'  <q.  v.),  a  body  the  existence  ol  which 
has,  as  indicated  above,  been  doubted  by  some  tarty 
critics,  but  which  is  now  established  beyond  any 
doubt  To  this  the  work  of  completing  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  ascribed.  Towards 
its  close  (190—170  B.  a),  several  writers  appear  is 
proprid  pertonA,  as,  for  instance,  Sirach  ami  Arwto- 
bulus.  The  doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Synagogue 
chiefly  consisted  were  called  So/trim  (Scribes),  and 
the  Aramaic  finally  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
Palestine. 

The  second  period  extends  from  143  a  c.  to  135 
A.  P.  The  Jlidranh  (q.  v.),  or  the  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  tho  sacred  writings,  was  divided 
into  JIalacha  (q.  v.)  and  Hagada :  the  former 
considered  the  improvement  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  practical  results  ;  the  Utter,  the  essence  of 
the  religious  and  historical  interpretations.  At  first, 
both  were  the  oral  deliverances  of  the  Soferim.  but 
gradually  written  memorials  made  their  apj»ear- 
ance.  The  public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in 
schools  and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the 
sanhedrim,  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development 
To  this  period  also  lielong  various  Greek,  but  not, 
as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  the  irriOfli 
Targums  or  Aramaic  Versions  of  the  Bible  (see 
Targctmb),  which  sprang  at  a  much  later  period  from 
oral  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogues 
instituted  after  the  return  from  the  exile ;  further 
the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.  v.),  and  the  earliest 
Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least  the  produc- 
tions of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
and  which  contain  many  traces  of  Judaistic  culture, 
feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also  characterised  by 
the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scriptural  exposition!, 
songs,  and  collections  of  proverbs.  The  jioet  (not 
tho  prophet)  Ezekiel,  the  author  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccal>ees,  Jason,  Josephus,  Philo,  Johannes 
(see  above),  are  names  g]»ecially  worthy  of  mention ; 
so  also  are  the  doctors  of  the  oral  law — Hillel  (<j.  v.), 
Shamai,  Jochanan-ben-Saccai,  Gamaliel,  Kleazar- 
ben-Hyrcan,  Joshua-bcn-Chananja,  Ishmael,  Akiba, 
and  others  of  like  eminence.  Rabbi  (Master),  Talmid 
Chatham  (Disciple  of  Wisdom),  were  titles  of  honour 
given  to  those  expert  in  a  knowledge  of  tho  law. 
Beside*  the  Mace  a  bean  coins,  Greek  and  J-itin 
inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are  extant 

The  third  period  reaches  from  135  to  475 
A.  d.  Instruction  in  the  Halacha  and  Hagada  now 
became  the  principal  employment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and  since  219  a.  d., 
in  Babylonia ;  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
the  masters  of  the  Minhnn  (q.  y.)  and  the  Talmud 
(q.  v.)— viz.,  Eleazarben-Jacob,  Jehnda,  Jose,  Meir, 
Simeon-bcn-Jochai,  Jehuda  the  Holy,  Natlian,  Chija, 
Kab,  Samuel,  Jochanan,  Hunna,  Kabba,  Kava,  Papa, 
Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides  expositions,  additions  to 
Sirach,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and  history 
were  also  composed  ;  the  prayers  were  enriched, 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
completed,  and  the  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel  the 
second,  340  a.  r».  After  the  suppression  of  the 
academies  in  Palestine,  those  of  Persia— viz.,  at 
Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nehardea — became  the 
centre  of  Jewish  literary  activity.  On  Sabbaths 
and  festal  days,  the  people  heard,  in  the  schools 
and  places  for  prayer,  instructive  and  edifying 
discourses.  Of  the  biblical  literature  of  the  Greek 
J.,  we  have  only  fragments,  such  aa  those  of  the 
versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachua.  With  this 
period  terminates  the  age  of  direct  tradition. 


this 


The  fourth  period  (from  475  to  740  A.D.).  By 


the  J.  had  long 
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Hebrew,  and  instead  bad  adojited  the  language 
of  whatever  country  they  happened  to  dwell  in. 
During  the  6th  c  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  con- 
cluded, the  Palestinian  Talmud  having  been  redacted 
about  a  hundred  years  before.  Little  remains  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jewish  physicians  of  the  7th  c,  or 
of  the  first  Oeonim  or  presidents  of  the  Babylonian 
schools,  who  first  appear  589  A.  D.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  centuries,  the  Masora 
was  developed  in  Palestine  (at  Tiberias) ;  and, 
besides  a  collection  of  the  earlier  Haggadas  (e.  g., 
Berethith  rabba),  independent  commentaries  were 
likewise  executed,  as  the  Prtikta,  the  Pirkt  of 
Eliezer  (700  A.  p.),  Ac.    See  Miprasu  ;  Hagoapa. 

In  the  Jt/Vi  period  (froin  740  to  1040  a.  p.),  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  litera- 
ture  as  in  war,  had  apjtroprinted  to  themselves 
the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and 
thus  excited  the  emulation  of  the  oriental  J.,  among 
whom  now  sprung  up  physicians,  astronomers, 
grammarians,  commentators,  and  chroniclers.  Reli- 
gious and  historical  Haggadas,  books  of  morality, 
and  expositions  of  the  Talmud,  were  likewise  com- 
posed. The  oldest  Talmudic  compends  belong  to 
the  age  of  Anan  {circa  750  a.  P.).  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The  oldest  prayer-book  was 
drawn  up  about  880  a.  p.  ;  and  the  first  Talmudic 
Dictionary  about  900  A.  P.  The  most  illustrious 
Geonim  of  a  later  time  were  Saadia  (died  941  A.  P.), 
equally  famous  as  a  commentator  and  translator  of 
Scripture  into  Arabic,  a  doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian, 
theologian,  and  poet;  Scherira  (died  998),  and  his 
son  Hai  (died  1038),  who  was  the  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a  Dictionary.  From  Palestine  came 
the  completion  of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowel- 
system;  numerous  Midrathim,  the  Hagiographical 
Targums,  and  the  first  writings  on  theological 
cosmogony,  were  also  executed  there.  From  the 
9th  to  the  11th  c,  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found  in 
Italy  after  the  8th  c. — e.g.,  Julius  in  Pavia,  Ac. 
Ban  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time  the  great 
of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.      After  the 


suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies  (1040), 
Spain  became  the  central  seat  of  Jewish  literature. 
To  this  period  belong  the  oldest  Hebrew  codices, 
which  go  back  to  the  9th  century.  Hebrew  rhyme 
is  a  product  of  the  8th,  and  modern  Hebrew 
prosody  of  the  10th  century. 

The  sixth  perio.1  (from  1040  to  1204  A.  P.)  is 
the  most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  medieval  literature. 
The  Spanish  J.  busied  themselves  about  theology, 
exegetics,  grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of  law, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
medicine.  They  wrote  sermons,  and  ethical  and 
historical  works.  The  languages  employed  were 
Arabic,  Kabbinical  Hebrew,  and  ancient  or  classical 
Hebrew.  We  can  only  mention  here  the  great 
doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died  1055),  Ac.  ;  and  lastly, 
the  renowned  Sfaimoniito  (q.  v.),  whose  death  closes 
this  eioch.  The  literature  of  the  French  rabbins 
was  more  national  in  its  character,  and  kept 
more  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Halacha 
and  Haggada.  In  Provence,  which  combined  the 
literary  characteristics  of  France  and  Spain,  there 
were  celebrated  Jewish  academies  at  Lunel,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Ntmea,  and  we  find  Talmudiats,  such 
as  lie  rah  j  a  Halevi,  Abraham- ben -David,  Ac  The 
fame  of  the  Talmndists  of  Germany,  es|tecially  those 
of  Mayence  and  Ratisbon,  was  very  great  Among 
the  most  illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period, 
belonging  to  that  country,  are  Simeon,  the  compiler 
of  Ytturut,  Joseph  Kara,  Petachja,  Ac  Only  a  few 
names  belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite 
J.  had  a  very  able  writer  in  Juda  Hadasai  (1148). 


The  greatest  part  of  the  Feast  Day  prayers  was 
completed  liefore  Maimonidcs.  Many  of  the  works, 
however,  produced  between  740  and  the  close  of 
this  period  are  lost. 

The  «*rr»(A  period  (from  1204  to  1492  A.  P.) 
bears  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Maimonides.  Literary  activity  shewed  itself  partly 
in  the  sphere  of  theologico-exegetic  philosophy, 
partly  in  the  elaboration  ot  the  national  law.  With 
the  growth  of  a  religious  mysticism,  there  also 
sprung  up  a  war  of  opinions  between  Talmudists, 
Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  The  most  celebrated 
J.  of  this  period  lived  in  Spain  ;  later,  in  Portugal, 
Provence,  and  Italy.  To  Spin  belongs  (in  the 
13th  c.)  the  poet  Jehuda  Charisi,  Ac  In  the  15th  c, 
a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written  in  Hebrew 
were  first  printed  in  Spain  at  Ixar  in  Aragon 
(1485),  at  Zamora  (1487).  and  at  Lisbon  (1489).— 
During  this  epoch,  the  chief  ornaments  of  Jewish 
literature  in  Provence  were  Moscs-beu-Abraham, 
David  Kimchi,  Jeruham,  FarissoL  Isaac  Nathan, 
the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance. — In  Italy, 
Jewish  scholars  employed  themselves  with  the 
translation  of  Arabic  and  Latin  works.  Works  of 
an  a-sthetical  character  were  written  by  Immanuel- 
ben-Solomon,  the  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  son- 
nets ;  Moses  de  Rieti,  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  Divina 
(,'ommedia,  Ac— While  Franco  could  shew  only  a 
few  notable  authors,  such  as  the  collectors  of  the 
Tosafot,  Moses  de  Coucy,  and  Jchiel-ben-Joseph, 
the  poet  and  exegete  Berachja,  Germany  produced 
a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Elcazar 
Halevi,  Meyer  from  Rothenburg,  Asher,  Isserlin, 
Lippmann.  The  most  of  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS.  belong  to  this  period ;  but  a  great  part  of 
medieval  Jewish  literature  lies  imprinted  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Parma,  Turin,  Paris,  Oxford,  Leyden, 
Vienna,  and  Munich. 

The  eighth  period  (1492  to  1755  a.  p.)  is  not 
marked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual  force  among 
the  Jews.  In  Italy  and  the  East  (1492),  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland  (1550),  in  Holland  (1620),  Jewish 
scholars  worked  printing-presses,  while  numerous 
authors  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latiu,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  Jndajo-German.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  philosophers,  jurists,  his- 
torians, mathematicians,  poets,  commentators,  lcxi- 
cographers,  grammarians,  Ac.,  of  this  j»eriod  were 
Isaac  Abravanel,  FJia  M israelii,  I.  Arama,  J.  Chabib, 
Elia  Levi  to,  Oba<bo  Seforno,  Joseph  Cohen,  Gedalja 
Jahia,  SaL  Usque,  Asaria  de  Rossi,  David  de  Pomi, 
David  Gans,  Isaac  Troki,  I.  Lnria,  J.  Karo,  M. 
Alshech,  M.  Jafe,  J,  Heller,  J.  Aboab,  Manasse  b. 
Israel,  Dav.  Conforte,  Leo  de  Modena,  B.  Musaphia, 
J.  Eybcschutz,  D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Emdeu,  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  Ac 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  A.  P.  to  the 
present  time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
18th  c,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.)  opened,  to  his 
co-religionists,  a  new  era,  which,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  the  national  litera- 
ture. Its  character,  contents,  expression,  and  even, 
its  phraseology,  were  changed.  Poetry,  language, 
philology,  criticism,  education,  history,  and  litera- 
ture have  been  earnestly  cultivated.  The  sacred 
books  have  been  translated  by  them  into  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  and  foreign  works  into 
Hebrew ;  and  many  of  this  once  proscribed  and 
detested  race  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
public  and  scientific  life  of  Europe.    Among  the 


many  illustrious  names  of  this  hut  period  wo  can 
select  only  a  few,  like  Ezechicl  Luidau,  Elia  Wilna, 
J.  Berlin,  Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Bendavid,  Mendez, 
Beer,  Euchol,  Bensev,  S.  Dubno,  Creizcnach,  Zunz, 
J  oat,  Geiger,  Rappo{>ort,  Dukes,  Zedner,  Furst- 
F  ;  Monk,  Salvador,  Reggio,  Ao. 
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—chiefly  cultivators  of  literature,  with  reference  to 
their  own  creed  and  nationality. 

To  enumerate  name*  of  those  who  were  and  are 
illustrious  in  general  literature,  in  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  philology,  mathematics,  belles  lettrcs,  &c., 
we  cannot  even  attempt,  since  there  is  not  one 
country  in  Europe  which  does  not  count  J.  among 
the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  representatives  of 
its  intellectual  progress.  Of  Germany— considered 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  Euro|>ean  learning — Bun- 
Ben  says  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  professors 
at  its  universities  and  academies  are  Jews  or  of 
Jewish  origiu  (Neander,  Clans,  Benary,  Weil,  Bcnfey, 
Stab  I,  Beruberg,  Valentin,  Lazarus,  Herz,  tec,  Ac) 
— certainly  a  most  startling  fact.  Another  extra- 
ordinary and  well-authenticated  fact  is,  that  the 
Euroiiean  press,  no  less  than  European  finance, 
which  means  the  freest  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  soil  and  science  for  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  our  day,  are  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  power ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  names  like 
Heinnch  Heine,  B.  Borne,  R.  v.  Enac,  Bert  hold 
Auerbach,  Henrik  Herz,  Jules  Janin ;  Felix  Men- 
del ssohn-Bartholdy,  Halevy,  Meverbeer,  Moscheles, 
Joachim,  Ernst,  Rubinstein,  Wieuiawski,  Grisi, 
Brabam,  Ginglini,  Czillag,  Costa ;  Rachel  Davison, 
Rott,  Dcasoir ;  Bcndemann,  &c ;  besides  hosts  of 
others  less  familiar  to  English  cars,  who  shine  in 
all  branches  of  art:  music,  sculpture,  painting,  the 
drama,  Ac,  shew  plainly  how  uujust  is  the  reproach 
of  their  Wing  an  'attract'  people,  without  sense  for 
the  bright  side  of  life  and  the  arts  that  embellish 
it  Briefly — they  are,  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  our  times, 
reckoned  among  the  chief  promoters  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  and  civilisation.  What  has  been 
their  reward  we  have  seen.  Terrible  has  been 
the  punishment  for  sins  and  shortcomings,  real  or 
imaginary,  over  which  both  Christians  aud  Moham- 
medans have  thought  good,  at  ditTereut  periods, 
to  constitute  themselves  judges;  and  the  most 
hideous  spot  in  the  history  of  the  last  2000  years 
is  the  systematical  but  futile  eudeavour  to  sweep 
the  'chosen  race'  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
'If  there  is  a  gradation  in  sufferings,  Israel  has 
reached  the  highest  acme;  if  the  long  duration  of 
sufferings,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  are 
borne,  ennobles,  the  Jews  defy  the  high-born  of  all 
countries  ;  if  a  literature  is  called  rich  which  con- 
tains a  few  classical  dramas,  what  place  deserves 
a  tragedy  lasting  a  millennium  and  a  naif,  composed 
and  enacted  by  the  heroes  themselves  *'  With  these 
grand  words  of  Zunz  (Synagogale  Poctie)  we  con- 
clude our  brief  sketch:  proudly  pointing  to  the 
final  triumph  of  humanity  which  belongs  to  our 
own  day  and  generation. 

JEWS,  in  point  of  law,  are  now,  if  natural-bom 
subjects,  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  English 
subjects,  the  following  peculiarities  only  being 
noticeable.  By  the  8  and  9  Vict  c.  52,  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  offices  in  municipal  cor|*orations,  on 
condition  of  signing  a  declaration  (in  place  of  the 
usual  oaths)  not  to  exercise  their  influence  so  as 
to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church.  By 
the  statute  9  and  10  Vict  c.  69,  they  were  placed, 
as  regards  their  schools  and  places  of  woraliip,  of 
education  and  charities,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestant  dissenters.  Before  1845,  doubts  had 
prevailed  whether  the  marriages  previously  cele- 
brated in  England  among  the  J.,  according  to  their 
own  usages,  were  valid,  and  the  statute  10  and  11 
Vict  e.  59  put  an  end  to  such  doubts,  by  declaring 
all  «uch  marriages  valid,  provided  both  the  parties 
married  had  been  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.  But  now,  as  then,  though  it  is  compe- 
tent for  J.,  like  other  dissenters,  to  superadd  any 
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religious  ceremony  they  please  to  their  marriages, 
there  roust  in  all  cases  be  notice  given  to  the  regis- 
trar of  the  district  of  such  marriage  being  about 
to  take  place,  the  only  exemption  being  that  the 
marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  the  synagogue,  and 
not  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  in  the  s*u|>erintendent 
registrar's  office,  or  a  registered  building.  A  " 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  su| 
registrar,  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
synagogues  are  recognised  as  the  persons  t>i  keep 
the  register  books  of  the  Jewish  marriagr*.  In  Scot- 
land, there  is  no  peculiar  legislation  affecting  Jewish 
marriages.  Lastly,  by  the  statute  21  and  22  Vict 
c.  48,  s.  6,  which  substituted  one  oath  for  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  an  extension 
of  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  52  was  made,  to  suit  the  case 
of  the  J.  in  all  cases  where  the  declaration  set  forth 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17  requires  to  be  taken.  The  result 
is,  that  not  merely  as  regards  municipal  offices, 
but  all  other  offices  where  the  ume  declaration  is 
reqiurcd,  a  Jewish  subject  is  entitled  to  be  admitted 
on  making  the  declaration  sulxitituted  by  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  52.  Moreover,  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  J.  may  be  said  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
statute  21  and  22  Vict  c.  49,  which  enables  either 
House  of  Parliament  when  a  Jew  would  lie  entitled, 
but  for  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  sit  and  vote  in  tho 
House,  to  modify  that  oath  by  omitting  the  words, 
'  and  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.1  When  these  words  are  omitted,  a 
Jew  lias  no  longer  any  conscientious  objection  to 
take  the  oath,  and  so  is  practically  admitted,  like 
other  subjects,  to  become  a  member  of  cither  House 
of  Parliament  It  is.  however,  still  in  the  discretion 
(  of  either  House  to  refuse  to  make  the  resolution  to 
;  omit  those  words,  so  that  J.  have  not  an  alisolute 
right  to  admission,  though  practically  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  admission  will  in  future  be  refused,  at  least 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  act  specially 
I  excludes  J.  from  holding  or  exercising  the  office  of 
j  guardians  and  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  Regent  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  or  deputy,  or  other  chief 

fovernor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  or  Her  Majesty's 
ligh  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Whenever  a  Jew  holds  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty,  to  which  office  shall 
belong  any  right  of  presentation  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  such  right  of  presentation  shall  devolve  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  l>cing. 

JEWS  HARP  (Fr.  jot,  a  toy?),  a  very  simple 
musical  instrument,  made  of  metal.   When  played 
on,  it  is  held  tietween  the  teeth,  aud  the  sound  is 
produced  by  the  inhaling  and  ejecting  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  an  elastic 
tongue  or  spring,  which  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
\  the  frame,  is  set  into  vibration  by  being  twitche 
by  the  finger.    It  is  a  pretty  old  invention,  and 
!  is  mentioned  by  Prutoriua  in  his  Organographia, 
in  1619,  under  the  name  of  Crembalum.    Tho  best 
:  Jews-harps  arc  made  in  Riva,  a  town  in  the  Italian 
■  Tyrol.    The  first  performer  of  any  celebrity  on  the 
'  Jews-harp  was  a  Prussian  soldier,  under  Frederick 
J  the  Great,  called  Koch.    In  modern  times,  Kunert 
I  Amatein,  aud  others,  were  famous  for  using  a  variety 
'  of  harps,  all  differently  tuned ;  and  their  periorm- 
j  ances  were  so  wonderful,  that,  like  other 
they  travelled  over  Europe,  and  appeared  at 
|  concerts  with  great  success. 

j    JEWS'  MALLOW.   Sec  Corchorfs. 

JEWS'  THORN.   Sec  Jujcbe  and  PAUtmrs. 

JEYPOO'R,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the 
{  same  name,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most 
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regularly  built  of  the  native  towns  of  India,  stand* 
about  850  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  in 
lat  26  56'  N.,  and  long.  55'  E.  The  place  is  a 
rectangle  of  two  miles  by  one,  being  subdivided  by 
parallel  streets  in  both  directions  into  small  rectan- 
gular blocks,  the  palace  and  gardens  occupying  the 
ceutre.  Besides  numerous  temples  and  mosques, 
there  are  an  arsenal  and"  an  observatory. — The  ntnte 
of  Jeypoor  is  situated  in  Rajpr>otait.>.  contains  15,251 
square  miles,  and  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants. 

JHA'NSI.a  fortified  town  in  Bundelcund,  stands 
in  lat  25*  28"  N.,  and  long.  78"  38"  E  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  being  on  the  main  route 
between  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab.  During  the 
revolt  of  1857,  the  native  garrison  murdered  all 
the  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  not 
leaving  one  to  tell  the  tale.  In  the  following 
April,  the  place  was  recovered,  with  enormous  loss 
on  the  j>art  of  the  insurgents,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Bombay  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose.— The  state 
of  Jhansi  has  an  area  of  about  2500  square  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  200,000. 

JHE'LUM,  the  ancient  Hydaspcs,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  Cashmere,  winch 
forms  its  up{ter  Itasin,  and  is  navigable  within  that 
country  for  about  70  miles.  On  emerging  from  the 
Himalaya  through  the  Baramula  Bass,  it  again 
becomes  practicable  for  small  craft  After  a  course 
of  4 'JO  mdes,  it  joius  the  Chenab,  in  lat  81"  10'  >>'., 
long.  72"  9'  E,  and  forms  with  it  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Trimah  or  Trimab.  The  kinks  of  this 
river  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alex- 
ander the  Great  aud  Porus.  The  river  waters  the 
towns  of  Islamabad,  Shahabad,  Srinagur,  Jelalpur, 


J I B,  a  triangular  sail  borne  in  front  of  the  foremast 
in  all  vessels.  It  has  the  bowsprit  for  a  base  in 
schooners  and  vessels  of  a  smaller  class,  and  the 
jib-boom  in  larger  vessels,  and  exerts  an  important 


Jib: 

1,  forr-topmaat  itajuil,  act  on  fnre-topmaat  alay ;  9,  jib; 
3,  tiynjejib;  *,  bowprii;  J,  jib-boom ;  0,  flying  jib-boom  j 
7,  martingale,  or  dolphin -atrikcr  ;  8,  forc-courac. 

effect,  when  the  wind  is  a-beam,  in  throwing  the 
ship's  head  to  leeward.  The  flying  jib  has  the 
flying  jib-boom  for  a  base.  When  a  fore-course 
is  not  Died,  an  additional  jib-sbai>ed  sail,  called  the 
foresail,  is  spread  on  the  fore-stay. 

JIB  BOOM,  an  extension  of  the  bowuwil  of  a 
ship  towards  the  front,  running  out  beyond  it  by  a 
caj>  and  irons,  as  does  the  topmast  above  the  lower- 
mast  It  gives  greater  spread  for  jib-sails,  and  a 
more  extended  base  for  the  top-gallant-mast-stay. 
In  lar^'e  vessels,  a  flying  jib-l>oom  is  run  out  in  a 
beyond  the  jib-boom. 


JIBING.  SccGybino. 

JI'DDAH,  or  JEDDAH,  a  trading  town  of  the 
Hedjax,  Arabia,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  rising 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lied  Sea,  about  60 
miles  west  of  Mecca,  of  which  city  it  is  the  j«>rt 
J.  is  an  unhealthy  town  ;  it  suffers  greatly  from 
want  of  water,  and  is  Burrounded  by  a  desert 
It  has,  however,  lone  been  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  Arabia.  It  imports  corn,  rice,  butter, 
and  other  natural  productions  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  manufactures  from  India,  and  slaves 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Coffee  is  largely 
exported.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  fanatical  population, 
and  its  religious  enthusiasm  is  never  allowed  to 
wane,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
who  are  constantly  {touring  through  it  On  the  15th 
June  1858,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  Chris- 
tians resi«lent  among  them,  and  massacred  a  consi- 
derable number  of  them.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
satisfaction  rendered.  The  population  fluctuates 
between  10,000  and  20,000  and  upwards. 

JIG.  SecGioo. 

JIGGER.    See  Chigoe. 

JIGGER,  on  board  shijt,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  strong  rope  with  a  block  at  one  end,  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  in  maintaining  the  tension 
of— or,  technically,  in  '  holding  on '  to —the  cable 
it  is  thrown  off  from  the  capstan  or 
wluch  it  only  takes  two  or  three  turns. 

JIHU'N.    See  Oxis. 

JI'NA.    See  J  a  IN  AS. 

JITOMI'R.  chief  town  of  the 
Volhynia,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Teterev,  au  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  in  lat 
50"  15  X.,  long.  28°  40'  E  ;  distance  from  St  Peters- 
burg, 8<r2  miles;  {top.  in  1858,  33.717.  Its  founda- 
tion is  traced  back  as  far  as  the  10th  c,  and  it 
Mas  at  one  time  au  im{tortaut  stronghold  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Cossacks.  In  1642,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Cossack  chief  Khmelnitzky. 
In  1793,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire,  as 
chief  town  of  the  government  of  Volhynia.  The 
town  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  wax,  honey,  and 
tallow,  lias  four  annual  fairs,  carries  on  iron  and 
glass  works,  and  extensive  cloth  manufactures. 

JOAN,  Pope,  the  name  of  a  supposed  female 
occupant  of  the  papal  chair  in  the  9th  century. 
The  popular  story  represents  this  singular  jtcraonage 
as  01  English  parentage,  but  educated  at  Cologne, 
Rome,  and  ultimately  Athens,  in  all  which  places 
in  the  assumed  character  of  a  man,  aud  under 
the  name  of  Joannes  Anylicus,  'John  of  Euglaud,' 
she  is  alleged  to  have  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  scholar.  The  narrative  adds,  that  having 
come  in  the  end  to  Rome,  she  had  ability  and 
adroitness  enough  to  carry  the  deception  so  far  as 
to  obtain  holy  orders,  and  to  rise  through  various 
gradations  to  the  pajtal  sovereignty  itself;  but 
that  being  nevertheless  of  immoral  life,  the  fraud 
I  was  at  length  discovered,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of 
the  church,  by  her  becoming  pregnant  and  being 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  occasion  of  a 
public  procession.  The  story  had  obtained  currency, 
certainly,  in  the  latter  {tart  of  the  13th  century. 
It  was  inserted,  though  discredited,  by  Platinu  in 
his  Lives  of  Hie  Pope*,  but  the  statement  does  not 
appear  to  have  liecn  much  discussed  until  the  16th 
c,  when  the  commentator  of  Platina,  Panviuius, 
inserted  a  note  in  refutation  of  it  Later  Roman 
Catholic  historians  of  course  have  published  replies 
to  the  objections  against  the  papal  succession  which 
their  adversaries  drew  from  the  story  of  the  female 
pope;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  most  complete  and 
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elaborate  investigation  of  the  question  was  that 
of  a  Calvinist  divine,  Blonde!,  who  demonstrated 
the  historical  groundlessness  of  the  story.  He  was 
followed  on  the  same  aide  by  Leibnitz ;  and  although 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  a 
few  writers  to  maintain  the  tale,  it  has  been  all  but 
universally  discarded,  its  latest  patron  being  Pro- 
fessor Kist  of  Leyden,  who,  but  a  few  years  since, 
devoted  an  elaborate  essay,  Verhatutdiiuj  ocer  de 
Pautin  Joanna,  to  the  subject.  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  state  of  the  historical  evidence. 
The  place  assigned  to  the  *up]>osed  |«ipes»  is  between 
the  historical  popes  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  March  10,  858.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Joan  of  the  story  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  two  years  and  five  months.  Now,  according  to 
all  the  chroniclers,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  Leo  IV.  did  not  die  till  July  10, 
855,  so  that  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
that  of  Nicholas  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict  111., 
would  lie  entirely  filled  up  by  the  two  years  and 
five  months  of  the  pajiess,  and  no  room  would 
be  left  for  the  undoubted  pontificate  (of  two  and 
n  half  years)  of  Benedict  III.  Further,  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  26th  letter  to 
Nicholas  I.,  states  that  Benedict  III.  succeeded 
Leo  IV.  immediately.  It  is  prove«h  moreover,  by 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  diploma  still  pre- 
served, and  of  a  contemporary  coin  which  Uarampi 
has  published,  that  Benedict  III.  was  actually 
reigning  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Lotliaire, 
which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  855.  The 
earliest  authorities  for  the  story  of  Pope  J.,  not 
reckoning  a  more  than  doubtful  MS.  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  are  Martin  us  Polonus,  a  writer  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  c,  and  a  writer  named 
Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1225.— See 
Gieseler's  KitvnenyiMrhichffi,  th.  ii.  U  ii.  s.  5  ;  also 
Weiisiiig,  0>vrd*  Pau*in  Joanna — in  reply  to  Kist — 
(S"Gravenhage,  1845) ;  ami  Bianchi  (novini's  AWimc 
Vriiico  dtnl'%  alii  relaixvi  alia  Paptsm  Wwvamm 
(Milan,  1845). 

JOAN  OF  ARC  (Fr.  Jeanne  Daw:),  the  Maii>  ok 
Om.EANfi,  was  the  daughter  of  resectable  peasants, 
and  was  l»oni  in  1412,  in  the  village  of  Domremy, 
in  the  department  of  Vosges,  France.  She  was 
taught,  like  other  young  women  of  her  station  in 
that  age,  to  sow  and  to  spin,  but  not  to  read  and 
write.  She  was  distinguished  from  other  girls  by 
her  greater  simplicity,  modesty,  industry,  and  i>iety. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  believca  tliat 
she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard  an  unearthly 
voice,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and  to  be 
diligent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impression 
made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  the  national  dis- 
tresses of  the  time,  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
revelations  which  she  supposed  herself  to  receive,  and 
when  fifteen  years  old,  Bhe  imagined  that  unearthly 
voices  called  her  to  go  and  tight  for  the  Dauphin. 
Her  story  was  at  first  rejected,  as  that  of  an  insane 
jierKon  ;  but  she  not  only  succeeded  in  making  her 
way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in  i*crsuading  him  of  her 
heavenly  mission.  She  assumed  male  attire  and 
warlike  equipments,  and  with  a  sword  and  a  white 
banuer,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  of  her 
heavenly  mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm. 
On  2!»th  April  1429,  she  threw  herself,  with 
supplies  of  provisions,  into  Orleans,  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  from  the  4th  to  the 
Sth  of  May,  made  successful  sallies  ujK»n  the  Eng- 
lish, which  resulted  in  their  being  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  After  this  important  victor)*,  the 
national  ardour  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to 
the  utmost,  and  Joan  became  the  dread  of  the 
previously  triumphant  English.  She  conducted 
1H 


the  Dauphin  to  Kheims,  where  he  was  crowned, 
I  17th  Jnly  1429,  and  Joan,  with  many  tears,  saluted 
I  him  as  king.    She  now  wished  to  return  home, 
!  deeming  her  mission  accomplished ;  but  Charles 
importuned  her  to  remain  with  his  army,  to  which 
she  consented.     Now,  however,  because  she  no 
.  longer  beard  any  unearthly  voice,  she  began  to  have 
\  fearful  forelxtdinga.     She  continued  to  acconqony 
1  the  French  army,  and  was  present  in  many  con- 
flicts, till,  on  24th  May  1430,  she  threw  herself, 
'  with  a  few  troojis,  into  Compiegne,  which  the 
Rurgundian  forces  besieged  ;  and  being  driven  back 
by  them  in  a  sally,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  by 
!  the  Burgundian  officer  to  the  English  for  a  sum  of 
j  1«,<H)0  francs.    Being  conveyed  to  Rouen,  the  bead- 
I  quarters  of  the  English,  she  was  brought  before 
'  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Bishop  of  Rcauvsis 
as  a  sorceress  and  heretic ;  and  after  a  long  trial, 
,  accomjunied  with  many  shameful  circumstances,  she 
w-as  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  She  recanted 
her  alleged  errors  at  the  stake,  and  expressed 
penitence,  in  the  hoj>e  of  having  her  punishment 
commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment.     But  tma 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  those  in  whose 
power  she  now  was.    Words  which  fell  from  her 
when  subjected  to  great  indignities,  and  her  resmnp- 
]  tion  of  male  attire  when  all  articles  of  female  «lress 
|  were  carefully  removed  from  her,  were  made  grounds 
of  concluding  that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was 
again  brought  to  the  stake,  on  30th  May  1431,  and 
burned.    Her  family,  who  had  been  ennobled  uj*>n 
her  account,  obtained,  in  1440,  a  revisal  of  her  tnal ; 
and  in  1450,  she  was  formally  pronounced  to  have 
been  innocent 

Few  facts  in  history  seem  better  authenticated 
than  the  death  of  '  the  Maid '  at  Rouen  in  1431,  and 
yet  grave  doubts  have  been  raised  on  the  point. 
There  was  a  popular  belief  at  the  time  that  some 
one  had  been  executed  in  the  place  of  Juan  ;  and 
many  pretended  Maids  appeaml,  who,  however, 
were  punished  as  inqtostors.  But  a  Father  Vignier, 
in  the  17th  c,  found  among  the  archives  of  Metz  a 
•viper  purj»orting  to  be  written  at  the  time,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  at  Metz,  on  the  20th 
May  1430,  of  the  Maid  Jeanne,  who  was  at  once 
recognised  by  her  two  brothers,  and  was  subse- 
quently married  to  a  Sieur  de  Hermoise.  Vignier 
.  afterwards  found  in  the  family  muniment-chest  of  a 
J  M.  des  Anno  we,  in  Lorraine,  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  '  Robert  des  Armoise,  Knight,  with  Jeanne 
!  D'Arcy,  surnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans.'  In  addi- 
1  tion  to  this,  there  was  found,  in  1740,  among  the 
archives  of  the  Maieon  de  Ville  of  Orleans,  under 
the  dates  1435,  143G,  a  record  of  certain  payments 
to  a  messenger  bringing  letters  from  Jeanne  the 
Maid,  aud  also  to  her  brother  John  dn  Lils  or  Lys. 
(De  Lys  was  the  name  by  which  the  family  of  Dare 
was  ennobled.)  A  subsequent  entry,  1st  August 
1439,  records  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  council 
of  the  city  for  services  rendered  by  her  at  the 
siege.  M.  Delepierre,  who  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Doutt  hitforiqiw  (privately  printed,  1855), 
adduces  various  other  facts  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

JOB  [Heb.  Jyob,  derived  by  Oesenius  from  ayah, 
'  to  be  an  adversary ; '  hence  (passive)  '  ono  who  has 
an  adversary,'  or  'a  persecuted  one'],  the  leading 
personage  in  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  called  after  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Sept.  Au*iti*, 
cf.  PtoL  v.  19.  2),  a  locality  somewhere  between 
Idumea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates.  Whether 
Job  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  personage,  has  been 
discussed  with  superfluous  animation  by  critics. 
The  Talmud  ( Baba  Bathra,  xv.  1 )  holds  that  '  Jjob 
neper  teas,  and  never  was  created,  but  is  an  allegory.' 
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The  belief  of  most  scholars  at  present  is,  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  a  prr.it  dramatic  poem,  built  ou  a 
basis  of  historical  tradition.  Job  is  a  real  jiersou 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  real  person  ;  i.  e,,  for  each  there 
is  a  certain  genuine  groundwork  of  antique  fact ; 
but  some  of  the  incidents,  together  with  the  senti- 
mcnts  and  speeches  recorded,  are  purely  imaginative. 
Who  was  the  author,  and  when  he  lived,  cannot 
be,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  been,  determined  with 
exactitude.  Some  critics  make  him  anterior  to 
Moses  ;  the  LXX.  identities  him  with  1  Jobab,  king 
of  Edom '  (Postscr.  to  Job) ;  others,  among  whom 
arc  many  of  the  Talmudical  authorities,  regard 
Moses  himself  as  the  author.  The  Mosaic  period 
is  claimed  for  it  by  Saodia,  many  of  the  church 
fathers,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Hufnagel,  Ac.  A  nearer 
approximation  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  truth 
is  the  view  held  by  Gregory  Naziauzen,  Luther, 
Doderlein,  and  others,  who  assign  the  work — which 
shews  a  certain  affinity  with  the  Proverlts— to  the 
age  of  Solomon,  wheu  Hebrew  i>oetry  was  in  its 
full  bloom,  and  a  broad  catholic  spirit  jwrvaded  the 
nation  ;  some  have  even  given  Solomon  himself  the 
credit  of  its  couiitosition.  The  reference  to  the 
gold  of  Ophir  seems  at  least  conclusive  against  any 
hypothesis  that  would  place  its  coinisisition  earlier ; 
and  while  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Amos,  which  |*>int  to  an  acquaintance  with 
it,  go  far  to  prove  its  comiMiratively  early  existence, 
Renan,  a  recent  French  critic,  considers  that  it 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  8th  c.  B.  c. ;  Ewald 
pronounces  for  a  later  ln-riml,  ami  assigns  the  jioem 
to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  This  date  is 
also  advocated  by  Dr  Samuel  Davidson  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  TrMamrnt  (Lond.  1802).  Others, 
again — among  whom  Clericus,  Grotins,  Gtactiius, 
Lmbreit,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  4c- place  it  in  the 
period  of  the  exile  ;  Hartmann,  Vatke,  Reler,  and 
others,  in  the  5th  Christian  century. 

The  earlier  German  scholars,  Herder,  Eichhorn, 
ftc,  looked  ujK>n  the  author  as  an  Edomite—  not  a 
Hebrew  at  alt ;  but  this  view  is  now  generally,  if  not 
entirely,  aliandone<L  The  ]«oem  is  a  genuine  product 
of  the  Hebrew  muse,  not,  however,  standing  on 
narrow  national  ground— the  very  scene  being  laid 
in  a  foreign  country  -but  on  the  broad  ground  of 
a  universal  humanity:— it  is  the  attempt  of  a 
Hebrew  thinker,  of  enlarged  mind,  to  vindicate  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world. 

Our  sj>aoe  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
a  consideration  of  the  design  of  the  j»oem,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced. 
According  to  Dr  Davidson,  it  was  *  to  demonstrate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  current  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation.' It  condemns  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
n«v*wry  connection  Vtween  sin  and  suffering,  and 
without  explaining  the  mu*e  of  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  a  good  man,  displays  the  most  sublime 
trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
It  exhibits  a  noble  spirituality  ;  and  in  several 
places,  the  mysterious  contradictions  of  life  seem 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  the  writer  thoughts  of 
another  life  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  God  will 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  His  ways.  As  a 
work  both  of  genius  and  art,  it  occupies  well-nigh 
the  first  rank  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  sublimity  of  imodlistm  thought  by 
any  i>oem  of  antiquity.  The  language  is  elaborate 
and  artificial  in  the"  highest  degree,  yet  grandly 
simple  withal,  lietokening  not  a  primitive  period 
in  Jewish  history,  but  one  highly  advanced.  The 
dramatic  construction  of  the  poem  indicates  the 
same  thing.  It  has  a  prologue  and  epilogue  ;  the 
dialogues  are  arranged  into  three  series,  or,  as  they 
may  be  termed,  acU;  each  of  these,  again, 


of  three  8]»eeches  by  Job's  friends,  with  three  replies 
by  Job  himself,  which,  by  a  little  stretch  of  fancy, 
we  may  deseril*!  as  separate  ncmc*.  The  j>oem  (pro- 
iHrrly  so  called)  ojiens  and  closes  with  a  monologue 
by  the  author  of  the  piece.  The  different  character 
of  the  persons  introduced  is  skilfully  observed ; 
their  words  have  a  rhythmic  How  ;  and  the  dia- 
logues are  even  strophically  divided  (see  Ewald, 
DtU  Huch  Jjoft  itiimrtzt  und  erkidrt,  Ztceitr  Aujiage, 
1&34).  The  integrity  of  the  ]ioem  in  its  present 
form  has  lieen  strongly  questioned  by  many  critics  ; 
the  inferiority  (in  a  literary  and  i>oetic  jxiint  of 
view)  of  the  passages  containing  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  (xxxii.— xxxvii.),  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  arc  thought  to  indicate 
that  these  passages  are  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 
Compare  the  commentaries  of  Schidtens,  Bertram, 
Eichhorn,  RoseninUller,  Ewald  (with  translation), 
Umbra fc,  De  Wette,  Hirzel,  Stickel,  Schlottmano, 
lUuan  (with  an  admirable  translation  into  French), 
Lee,  4  c. 

JOB'S  TEARS  (Coix  tochryma),  a  corn-plant  of 
India.  It  is  a  gross,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  with  the  stout  habit  of  maize,  to 
which  also  it  is  hotamcally  allied;  but  the  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  close  together  in  spikelets, 
which  ore  produced  in  axillary  clusters.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  tear  like  form  of  the  hard, 
shining,  bluish- white  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
made  into  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  arc  also  on 
article  of  food.  This  plant  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  many  )>arts  of  India,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  cereals.  It  has  become  almost 
naturalised  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Hour  made 
from  it  is  there  used,  but  it  is  chiefly  a  resource  of 
the  jtoor  in  times  of  scarcity. 

JODELN,  a  peculiar  manner  of  singing  with  the 
falsetto  voice  in  harmonic  progressions,  which  exists 
only  among  the  Tyrolesc  and  the  Swiss. 

JO' EL  (Jehovah  is  God),  the  son  of  Pethuel,  one 
of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  who  delivered  his 
i  predictions,  according  to  some,  in  the  days  of  Joash  ; 
|  others,  however,  place  him  variously,  in  the  time  of 
i  Hezekioh,  Manasseh,  Josiah,  Uzziah,  4c.  Concern- 
;  ing  the  circumstances  of  his  fife,  absolutely  nothing 
1  is  known.    The  occasion  of  his  prophecy  was  an 
extraordinary  plague  of  locusts,  aceomiwuiied  by  an 
extreme  drought,  which  consumed  the  land.  After 
describing  these  judgments,  the  prophet  calls  upon 
his  countrymen  to  repent,  and  assures  them  that 
God  is  ready  to  forgive.   Extraordinary  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  together  with  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  the  glory  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
l»eople,  run  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Some 
of  the  passages  have  been  understood  by  theologians 
as  predictive  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age, 
and  one  is  actually  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  to 
the  events  which  transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts,  ii.  16—21).    The  style  of  J.,  always  vivid  and 
cloqucut,  sometimes  sublime,  is  ]terhaps  the  very 
finest  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  J.  is  Credner's 
her  Prophet  Joel    Compare  also  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
Henderson,  4c 

JO'GGLE,  in  Masonry,  is  a  notch  or  curve  in  the 
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Fig.  L 


Fig.  2. 


joints,  adopted  in  fitting  stones  together,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping.    Fig.  1  is  a  common 
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JOHANNA— JOHN. 


form.  The  joj^gle- joint  is  commonly  used  in  straight 
arches  for  this  purpose,  as  in  fig.  2.  Joggles  are 
also  used  ■where  very  tight 
joints  arc  required  to  resist 
water,  fte.     Sometimes  the 

i'ogule  consists  of  a  piece  of 
iard  stone  lot  into  a  groove 
cut  in  both  the  stones  form- 


Tig.  3. 

ing  the  joint  (see  fig.  3). 

JOHA'NNA,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v.). 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  of 
Salome.  Ho  was  horn  at  Bethsaida,  and,  till  he 
was  called  by  Jesus  to  be  his  disciple,  seems  to  have 
followed  his  father's  occupation.  The  events  of  his 
life,  from  this  time  to  the  ascension  of  Christ,  are 
to  be  learned  from  tho  gospels.  After  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  first  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  after- 
wards to  have  had  his  residence  chiefly  in  Ephesus. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  he  was 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but 
returned  to  Ephesus  under  Nerva,  and  died  there 
at  a  great  age.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  event 
range  from  89  to  120  A.  p.,  and  in  any  case  he 
must  have  long  survived  his  brother  apostles.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  our  Lord's 
apostles  who  died  a  natural  death.  Tradition 
account*  for  this  by  representing  his  life  as  miracu- 
lously preserved.  He  is  represented  iu  Scrip- 
ture as  of  a  peculiarly  affectionate  nature,  '  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ; '  and  tradition  makes 
his  last  words  to  have  been,  *  Little  children,  love 
one  another.'  The  works  attributed  to  him  are  the 
Gospel,  the  three  Epistles  of  St  John,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  first  is  gcuerally  l>elicved  to 
have  been  written  by  the  ajKWtle  at  Ephesus 
about  78  A.l>.,  but  attempts  have  been  made  by 
modern  writers  to  disprove  both  its  Johannine 
authorship  and  its  early  origin.  The  Ttibingeu 
school,  headed  by  Baur,  place  its  composition  in 
the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  assert  that  it  obviously 
rose  out  of  the  conflicts  of  opposing  teachers.  This 
view,  however,  is  rejected  by  the  greatest  critics 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  and  its  Johannine  origin 
is  now  admitted.  The  three  so-called  Epistles  of 
St  John  do  not  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  First  proceeded  from 


the  same  writer  who  composed  the  Gospel.  In  style,  i 
language,  and  doctrine,  it  is  identical  with  it,  and  j 
from  the  earliest  times  it  was  quoted  as  a  work  of  ; 
the  Apostle  John's ;  but  the  Second  and  Third  are  1 
classed  by  Eusebius  among  the  AntlUgomena  (Scrip- 
tures of  doubtful  genuineness),  and  were  suspected 
by  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  early  Fathers. 
For  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  see 
Revklatjom,  Book  or. 

JOHN,  the  name  of  a  long  lino  of  popes,  the 
number  of  whom  is  variously  stated  by  different 
historians,  owing  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
designation  of  two  of  the  popes  in  the  series— John 
VIII.  (872—882),  who  is  styled  the  IX.  by  some 
writers,  who,  accepting  tho  story  of  Pope  Joan 
(q.  v.),  reckon  her  as  John  VIII.;  and  John  XV. 
(U8o— 996),  who  is  also  called  XVL  by  those  who 
place  before  him  another  John  who  died  within 
a  few  days  of  his  election.  Without  entering 
into  this  question,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
last  of  the  line  of  popes  called  John  is  John  XXI IL 
The  following  appear  to  deserve  some  special 
notice. — John  XII.  was  the  son  of  Albcrico,  and 
grandson  of  the  notorious  Marozia,  who,  during 
the  pontificate  of  John  X.  (913—927),  ruled  with  i 
almost  supreme  power  at  Rome.   John  was  origin- 1 


ally  named  Octavianus,  and  on  tho  death  of  Pope 
Agapitus,  in  930,  being  elected  i*<pe  through  the 
lawless  intrigue  or  violence  of  the  dominant  party, 
when  only  in  his  19th  year,  was  the  tirst  in  the 
papal  line  to  originate  the  now  familiar  practice  of 
changing  his  name.  His  life,  according  to  accounts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discredit,  was  what  might 
1*  expected  from  such  antecedents,  scandalous  and 
disorderly;  aud  although  he  had  crowned  Otho 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy  in  962,  that  monarch, 
in  963,  in  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  overstepping  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  canonical  itrocedure  and  legal 
precedent,  caused  sentence  of  deposition  for  scan- 
dalous life  to  be  pronounced  against  John,  and  Leo 
VII L  to  be  elected  iu  his  stead.  Johu,  however, 
re-entered  Rome  in  the  following  year  with  a  strong 
party,  and  drove  out  Leo ;  but  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  dishonourable  death.  He  was  killed, 
according  to  Luitprand,  while  prosecuting  an  unlaw- 
ful intrigue  in  964  In  his  effeminacy  or  licentious- 
ness, Panvinius  and  other  historians  find  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan.— Jou.v  XXU.  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  popes  of  Avignon,  His 
family  name  was  James  de  Conors,  and  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1316,  on  the  death  of  C  lement  V. 
Attempting  to  carry  out,  in  very  altered  circum- 
stances, the  vast  and  comprehensive  policy  of 
Gregory  VIL  and  Innocent  II L,  John  interposed 
his  authority  in  the  coutest  for  the  imperial  crown 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria, 
by  not  only  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but 
even  excommunicating  his  rival.  The  public  ojiinion, 
however,  and  the  political  relations  of  the  papacy 
founded  upon  it,  had  already  begun  to  change.  The 
diet  of  Frankfurt  refused  to  obey,  and  a  long  contest 
ensued,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Italy, 
where  the  Guelph  or  papal  party  was  represented 
by  Rol>ert,  king  of  Naples,  Frederick  of  Sicily  being 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibellines.  The  latter  was 
placed  by  John  uuder  the  same  ban  which  had 
already  been  proclaimed  against  Louis;  but  in  1327. 
Louis  came  to  Italy  in  ]>erson,  and  having  been 
crowned  at  Mdan  with  the  iron  crown,  advanced 
U|K>u  Rome,  expelled  the  papal  legate,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  by 
two  Lombard  bishops.  Immediately  on  his  corona- 
tion, ho  proceeded  to  hold  an  assembly,  in  which 
he  caused  the  pope,  under  Ida  original  name  of 
James  de  Cahors,  to  be  thrice  summoned,  to  answer 
a  charge  of  heresy  and  breach  of  fealty ;  after 
which  he  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  aud  Peter  de 
Corvara,  a  monk,  to  be  elected  pojte,  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  These  measures,  however, 
were  attended  with  little  result.  Louis  returned  to 
Germany,  and  the  Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome 
was  restored,  the  papal  representative  resuming  his 
authority.  But  John  XXII.  never  personally  visited 
Rome,  having  died  at  Avignon  in  1334.  when, 
although  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  he  had  accumulated  in  the  pa{ol 
treasury  the  enormous  sum  of  1 8.000,000  florins  of 
gold.  This  pope  is  remarkable  in  theological  history 
as  the  author  of  that  portion  of  the  cauon  law  called 
the  ExtramganUs,  and  also  as  having  held  the 
singular  opinion,  that  the  just  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  beatific  vision  until  after  the  general  resur- 
rection. This  opinion  he  formally  retracted  before 
his  death. 

JOHN,  Burnamcd  Laoklaxd,  king  of  Eugland, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Henry  II.  bv 
his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  born  at  Oxford, 
24th  December  1166.  His  father  having  obtained 
a  bull  from  the  pope  authorising  him  to  invest  one 
of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  J.  was 
apjiointed  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1178,  and 
in  March  1185  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of 
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JOHN. 

government,  but  governed  so  badly  that  he  was  '  1800,  he  received  tbe  command  of  the  defeated 

recalled  in  the  following  December.     J.  latterly  Austrian  army,  formerly  under  Kray.    Hu  military 

united  with  his  brothers  in  their  rebellions  against  career  was  nut  brilliant.     Ho  was  defeated  at 

tbeir  father,  and  it  was  tbe  sudden  communication  Hohenlinden  iu  1800,  and  at  AusterliU  in  1905. 

of  the  news  of  his  having  joined  his  brother  In  the  war  of  1809,  he  advanced  with  an  Austrian 

Richard's  rebellion  that  caused  the  death  of  Henry,  army  into  Italy,  defeated  the  viceroy  Eugene  at 

When  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  SacUo.  and  made  his  way  as  far  as  the  Adige,  when 

conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms  which  the  reverses  of  the  Austrian  forces  at  Lnmtahut, 

amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the   kingdom.  Eckmllhl,  aud  Ratisbon  compelled  him  to  retire. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  J.  endeavouring  His  love  of  natural  science,  for  which  he  manifested 

to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's  captivity  in  an  early  predilection,  continued  undiminished  amidst 

Austria.    J.  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  treated  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  and  Austria  is 

with  great  clemency,  and  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  scientific  institu- 

nominated  his  successor  by  his  brother  on  his  death-  tions  and  enterprises.  Living  in  jwlitical  retirement, 

bed.    J.  hastened,  at  his  "brother's  death,  to  obtain  he  shewed  a  warm  interest  in  every  improvement  and 

the  support  of  the  continental  barons,  and  then  public  work,  and  became  exceedingly  ]>opular ;  so 

started  for  England,  and  was  crowned  at  West-  that  when  the  German  national  congress  assembled 

minster  on  26th  May  1199.    Arthur,  the  son  of  his  :  after  the  commotions  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a 

elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was  lineally  the  rightful  heir  '  great  majority  of  voices,  on  tbe  29th  of  June  of  that 

to  the  crown,  but  at  this  time  the  law  of  primogeni-  1  year,  to  l>c  Vicar  or  Regent  of  the  Germanic  e injure, 

ture  was  but  imperfectly  established.    The  claims  The  fall  of  Metternich  had  also,  in  the  meantime, 

of  Arthur  were  supported  by  Anjou  and  the  king  released  him  from  his  iiolitical  isolation  in  Austria  ; 

of  France,  but  J.  bought  off  the  hitter  influence.    J.  aud  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  placed  him  at  the 

now  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Hadwisa  head  of  affairs  there,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 

of  Gloucester,  and  married  Isabella  of  Angnuleme.  ojiening  of  a  constitutional  assembly  in  Vienna.  In 

In  the  war  which  ensued,  Arthur,  who  was  again  his  high  office  as  Regeut,  the  archduke  acted  on 

assisted  by  France,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  strictly  constitutional  principles ;  but  the  progress  of 

in  tbe  castle  of  Rouen,  where  there  is  every  reason  events  being  unfavourable  to  tbe  Austrian  interests, 

to  believe  that  he  was  privately  put  to  death ;  but  he  resigned  his  office  on  20th  December  1849,  and 

the  English   monarch  lost  Normandy,  Touraine,  returned  to  Gratr,  where  he  Uved,  as  formerly,  in 

Maine,  and  Anjou.  !  retirement  till  his  death.  May  10,  1859. 

J.  now  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  and  the  king-  His  marriage  was  one  of  an  unusually  romantic 

dom  was  placed  under  an  interdict;  while  J.,  in  kind.    Late  on  a  January  evening  in  1827,  he  had 

return,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  clergy  who  occasion  to  require  the  services  of  the  postmaster 

obeyed  the  interdict,  and  lianished  tbe  bishops,  of  Aussee,  a  mountain-village  in  the  vicinity  of 

Otherwise,  too,  he  displayed  considerable  activity.  Grata.    The  postmaster  was  from  home;  but  his 

He  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who  daughter,  Anna  I'lochcl,  volunteered  to  drive  him 

had  joined  his  enemies,  to  do  him  homage  (1209).  over  the  hill  to  his  destination.    The  conversation 

tut  down  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210),  and  Bubdued  and  spirit  of  this  maiden  seem  to  havo  charmed  the 

.lewellyn,  the  independent  prince  of  Wales  (1212).  archduke,  and  within  three  weeks  he  married  her. 

The  jiope  now,  in  1213,  solemnly  deposed  J.,  and  The  titles  of  Countess  of  Meran  and  Baroness  of 

absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  Brandhof  were  subsequently  conferred  upon  this 

commissioned  Philippe   Auguste  to   execute  his  lady.    See  Morganatic  Marriages. 

sentence.    J.,  denounced  by  the  church,  and  hated  JOHN,  Prestkr  ('Priest  John'),  the  supposed 

for  his  cruelty  aud  tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found  Christian  king  and  priest  of  a  medieval  kingdom 

his  position  untenable,  and  was  compelled  to  make  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which  waa 

abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  hold  his  kingdom  vague  and  undefined    In  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 

as  a  lief  of  the  jiapacy.  Philippe  proceeded  with  his  turies,  the  Nestorian  missionaries  penetrated  into 

invasion  scheme,  though  no  longer  approved  by  Eastern  Asia,  and  made  many  converts  among  the 

Rome  ;  but  the  French  Heet  was  totally  defeated  in  Keraeit  or  Krit  Tartars,  including,  according  to 

the  harlwur  of  Damme,  300  of  their  vessels  being  report,  the  khan  or  sovereign  of  the  tribe,  Ung 

captured,  and  above  100  destroyed    Subsequent  (or  Ungh)  Khan,  who  resided  at  Karakomm,  and 

events,  however,  proved  more  favourable  to  France,  to  whi.ra  the  afterwards  celebrated  Genghis  Khan 

and  at  length  the  English  barons  saw  the  opjior-  was  tributary.    This  name  the  Syrian  missionaries 

tuuity  to  end  the  tyranny  of  J. :  they  drew  up  a  translated  by  analogy  with  their  own  language, 

petition,  which  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  this  converting  ling  into  'Jachanan'  or  'John,'  and 

was  the  signal  for  war.    The  army  of  the  barons  rendering  Khnn  by  'priest'   In  their  rejwrte  to  the 

assembled  at  Stamford,  and  marched  to  London  ;  Christiana  of  the  West,  accordingly,  their  royal 

they  met  the  king  at  Runnymede,  and  on  the  15th  convert  figured  as  at  once  a  priest  and  the  sovereign 

Juno  1215  was  signed  the  Great  Charter  (Magna  „f  a  rich  and  magnificent  kingdom.    Genghis  Khan 

Charta),  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution.    The  having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  ensued, 

pope  soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ung 

war  broke  out  again.   The  barons  now  called  over  Khan  in  1202;  bat  the  tales  of  his  piety  and  rnagni- 

the  dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and  ficence  long  survived,  and  not  only  furnished  the 

Louis  landed  at  Sandwich  on  30th  May  1216.    In  material  of  numberless  medieval  legends  (which  may 

attempting  to  cross  the  Wash,  John  lost  his  regalia  lw  read  in  Assemani's  Bibliothcai  Oriental**,  lit 

and  treasures  ;  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark  ii.  484),  but  supplied  the  occasion  of  several  of  those 

Castle,  on  19th  October  1216,  in  the  49th  year  of  missionary  expeditious  from  Western  Christendom,  to 

his  age.                                                             •  which  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  medieval 

JOHN,  Baptist  Joseph  Fabiav   Sebastian,  eastern  geography.    The  reimrts  regarding  Ung 

Archduke  of  Austria,  a  distinguished   Austrian  >  Khan,  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Armenian  emluusy 

prince  and  general,  was  bom  20th  January  1782,  to  Eugene  III., created  a  most  profound  impression; 

ami  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Leoimld  II.  and  the  letters  addressed  in  his  name,  but  drawn  up 

His  mother  waa  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  to  the  jiope,  to  the 

of  Charles  IIL  of  Spain.    He  early  gave  proof  i  kmga  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  to  the  Greek 

of  considerable  talent  for  military  affairs;  and  in  |  emperor,  impressed  all  with  a  lively  hope  of  the 
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speedy  extension  of  the  gospel  in  a  region  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  lost  to  Christianity.  They 
are  printed  in  ABacmani's  Bibliolhtc't  OrientalU. 
The  earliest  mention  of  Prester  John  is  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Franciscan  Father,  John  Carpini, 
■who  was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  the  court  of 
Batu  Khan  of  Kiptchak,  the  grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan.  Father  Carpini  supi>osed  that  Prester  John's 
kingdom  lay  still  further  to  the  east,  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  search.  This  was  reserved  for 
a  member  of  the  same  order.  Father  Knbruquis, 
■who  was  sent  as  a  missionary  iuto  Tartary  by  St 
Louis,  and  having  reached  the  camp  of  Batu  Khan, 
was  by  him  sent  forward  to  Karakorum,  the  seat  of 
the  supposed  Prester  John.  He  failed,  however,  of 
his  hope  of  finding  such  a  personage,  the  Khagan  of 
Karakorum,  Mangu,  being  still  an  unbeliever ;  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  Ncstorian  missionaries, 
whom  he  found  established  there,  satisfied  him  that 
the  accounts  were  grievously  exaggerated.  His 
narrative,  which  is  printed  in  Purchaa's  Collection, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  those  of  the 
medieval  travellers.  Under  the  same  vague  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  prince  and  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  sought 
for  traces  of  Prester  John  in  their  newly-acquired 
Indian  territory  in  the  15th  century.  A  similar 
notion  prevailed  as  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia,  which,  in  the  hoj>e  of  finding  Prester 
John,  was  visited  so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  II. 
of  Portugal  (1481—1495)  by  Pedro  Covilham  and 
Alfonzo  di  Payva,  the  former  of  whom  married  and 
settled  in  the  country.  See  Gieseler's  Kirchtn- 
auckic/ite,  IIL  iiL  43;  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  th.  u. 
b.  L  266—283. 

JOHN,  St,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest 
city  of  New  Brunswick,  stands  on  the  north  or 
left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  in  lat  45*  14'  N,  and  long.  66*  3"  W.  Pop. 
in  1861,  27,317.  The  harWr,  which  is  protected 
by  latteries,  is  good,  and  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Ship-building 
and  the  timl>er-trado  are  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  ;  435,661  tons  of  shipping  were  entered  at 
this  port  in  1861. 

JOHN,  St,  the  most  considerable  river  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  British  North  America,  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
and  after  a  south-east  course  of  450  miles,  the 
last  225  of  which  arc  within  British  territory,  it 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  an  estuary  five 
miles  in  width.  Rear  the  sea,  it  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels ;  while  for  craft  of  120  tons  it  is 
practicable  as  far  as  Frcdcricton,  which  is  80 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
government.  The  stream  is  of  some  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  the  long-contested 
adjustment  of  the  international  boundary.  Through 
most  of  its  upper  course,  it  separates  Maine  from 
Canada. 

JOHN  III.  (John  Sobieski),  king  of  Poland, 
1674 — 1696,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
17th  c,  was  Imrn  in  1624,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1629,  and  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  along 
with  his  brother  Mark,  by  his  father  James  Sobieski, 
Castellan  of  Cracow,  a  man  of  virtuous  character 
and  warlike  spirit  The  brothers  travelled  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Their 
father's  death  recalled  them  home  in  1048.  The 
Poles  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  the  battle 
of  Pilawiecz.  The  Sobieskia  took  up  arms  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  their  country.  Mark  fell 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  John  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  became  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  dread  of 


the  Tartan  and  Cossacks.  He  received  the  highest 
military  dignities  and  appointments,  and  on  11th 
November  1673,  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  Chocrim,  in  which  they  lost  28,000  men  ; 
after  which  he  was,  on  21st  May  1674,  unanimously 
elected  king  of  Poland,  and  was  crowned  in  Cracow 
along  with  his  wife,  Maria  Casimir  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  Lagrange  d'Arquien,  and  widow  of 
the  woiwode  John  Zamoiski.  When  the  Turks 
liesiegcd  Vienna  in  1683,  John  hastened  thither 
with  20,000  Poles,  aud,  along  with  the  German 
auxiliaries  who  had  also  come  up,  raised  the  siege 
by  the  victory  of  12th  September  of  that  year. 
In  this  battle,  he  took  the  banner  of  Mohammed, 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope.  On  his  entrance  into 
Vienna,  he  was  recti veu  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  the  inhabitants.  His  subsequent  undertakings 
against  the  Turks  were  not  equally  successful.  Ho 
died  of  apoplexy  on  17th  June  1696.  John  Sobieski 
was  not  only  a  statesman  and  warrior,  but  a  lover 
of  science,  and  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners  ;  but  his  constant  wars  prevented 
tliat  attention  to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland 
which  its  critical  situation  urgently  required,  and 
this  oversight  on  his  part  helped  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  Poland. 

JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  or  DON  JUAN 
IV AUSTRIA,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  was  liorn  at  Rcgensburg,  on  24th 
February  1546.  It  is  uncertain  who  his  mother  was. 
He  was  early  brought  to  Spain  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  acknowledged  by  bis  half- 
brother,  Philip  II.  ;  honours  and  an  annual  allow- 
ance were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  educated 
along  with  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  his 
own  inclination  was  for  military  employment,  and 
in  1570  he  received  the  command  of  an  army  sent 
against  the  rebellious  Moors  in  Cranada,  whom  he 
completely  rooted  out  of  the  country— signalising 
himself  at  once  by  valour  aud  by  cruelty.  In  1571, 
he  was  a  pointed  to  the  command  of  a  maritime 
expedition — in  which  the  forces  of  Spain,  the  l>ojie, 
and  Venice  were  united  against  the  Turks— and 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  near  I^panto 
(October  7).  Discord  breaking  out  among  the 
allies,  Don  Juan  separated  himself  from  the  rest, 
took  Tunis,  and  conceived  the  design  of  f<»rmim»  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  the  north  of  Africa.  But 
Philip,  jealous  of  this  design,  sent  him  to  Milan, 
to  observe  the  Genoese ;  and  afterwards,  in  1 576, 
as  viceroy  to  the  Netherlands.  In  this  capacity, 
he  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  |<eople  by 
mildness  ;  but  being  left  unsupported  by  Philip, 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  troops  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  the  victory  of 
Gemblours  over  William  the  Silent,  in  1577.  But 
Philip  was  now  apprehensive  that  Don  Juan  might 
make  himself  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  aud  the 
untimely  death  of  the  latter  in  his  intreuched 
camp  at  Namur,  on  1st  October  1578,  was  not  with- 
out suspiciou  of  jKtison.  Sec  Dusmenil's  Ilutoire 
de  Juan  d'Autriche  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1828). 

JOHN  O'  GROAT'S  HOUSE  (or.  more  cor- 
rectly,  it  woidd  seem,  Johnny  Groat's  Hot-.he), 
on  Dunganshy  Head,  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  has  l>een  long  widely 
known  as  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that  country, 
as  in  Burns's  line : 

Frae  Maidcnkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's. 

It  stood  on  the  beach  at  the  month  of  the  Pentlaud 
Firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  Tradi- 
tion gives  a  more  romantic  origin.   In  the  reign  of 
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King  James  IV.  (1488—1513),  three  brothere- 
Malcohn,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot  or  Grot—  supposed 
to  be  Hollanders,  settling  iu  Caithness,  acquired 
the  lands  of  Worse  and  Lhingausby.  When  their 
descendants  had  so  multiplied  that  they  were 
eight  families,  disputes  arose  as  to  precedency  at 
a  yearly  festival  which  they  were  wont  to  keep 
John  Groat  settled  the  controversy  hy  building 
an  eight-sided  house,  with  a  door  and  a  window 
in  each  side,  and  an  eight-sided  table  within,  so 
that  the  head  of  each  of  the  eight  families  of  Groats 
might  enter  by  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  his  own 
head  of  the  table.  Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
this  legend,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  John  (5 rot.  In  the  year  1496,  'John  Grot, 
son  of  Hugh  Grot,'  had  a  grant  of  a  penny- land  in 
Dungausby  from  William,  Earl  .of  Caithness.  In 
1525,  '  John  Grot  in  Pongasby,'  as  his  name  is 
written,  chamberlain  and  bailie  of  John,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  gave  seisin  to  the  Trinity  Friars  of 
Aberdeen,  of  a  yearly  payment  from  the  island  of 
Stroma,  in  the  Pentland  r  irth.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  or 
his  grandson  John.  In  1540,  there  was  a  payment 
from  the  Scottish  treasury  of  A'20  '  to  John  Grote, 
for  freight  of  his  ship  sent  by  the  queen's  grace,  from 
St  Andrews  to  Orkney,  to  the  king's  grace  with 
writings.'  In  1547,  John  Grot  had  a  pardon  from 
Queen  Mary  for  helping  the  Earl  of  Caithness  to 
storm  the  Earl  Marischal's  castle  of  AkirgilL  About 
1741,  Malcolm  Groat  sold  his  lands  in  Dungansby, 
with  the  ferry -house,  to  William  Sinclair  ot  Fres- 
wick.  The  family  of  Groat  still  exists ;  but  a 
small  green  knoll  is  all  that  uow  remains  of  John 
o'  Groat's  House.  The  shell  Cyprvem  EurojHta, 
which  aliounds  in  the  neighl>ourhood,  has  received 
the  name  of  '  John  o'  Groat  s  bucky.' 

JOHN  (St)  OF  JERUSALEM,  Ksioirra  or, 
otherwise  called  KxiGirrs  ok  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards of  Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
military  and  religious  orders  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
originated  in  1048  in  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  some  merchants  of  Amain 
were  jwrinittcd  by  the  calif  of  Egypt  to  build  for 
the  reception  of  the  pilgrims  from  Eurojie  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  The  nurses  were  at 
first  known  as  the  Hospitaller  Brothers  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem.  The  Seljuk  Turks,  who 
succeeded  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Saracens  iu 
Palestine,  plundered  the  hospice,  and  on  the  con- 

3uest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  under  Geoffrey 
e  Bouillon  in  1009,  the  first  superior,  Gerard,  was 
found  in  prison.  Released  from  durance,  he  resumed 
his  duties  in  the  hospice,  gave  material  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  pilgrims.   By  advice  of  Gerard,  the  brethren 
took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  before 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.    Pope  Pascal  II.  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  institution  in  1113.  Raymond 
du  Puy,  the  successor  of  Gerard  iu  the  office  of 
superior,  drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.    To  the 
former  obligations  was  afterwards  added  those  of 
fighting  against  the  infidels  and  defending  the  Holy  . 
Sepulchre.    Various  hospices,  called  eommandnritit, 
were  established  in  different  maritime  towns  of 
Europe  as  resting-places  for  pilgrims,  who  were  , 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine.    The  order  having  liecome  military  as 
well  as  religious,  was  recruited  by  ])crsons  of  high 
rank  and  influence,  and  wealth  flowed  in  on  it  from  j 
all  quarters.     On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  '. 
Saladin  in  1187,  the  Hospitallers  retired  to  Margat  j 
in  Phoenicia,  whence  the  progress  of  infidel  arms  i 
drove  them  first,  in  1285,  to  Acre,  and  afterwards,  in  .' 


1291,  to  Limisso,  where  Henry  II.,  king  of  Cyprus, 
assigned  them  a  residence.  By  the  statutes  of 
Raymond,  the  brethren  consisted  of  three  classes, 
Knights,  Chaplains,  and  Serving  Brothers ;  these 
last  being  fighting  squires,  who  followed  the  knights 
in  their  expedition*.  The  order  was  subsequently 
divided  into  eight  language*— Provence,  Auvergnc, 
Frauce,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany,  and 
Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several  Grand 
Priories,  under  which  were  a  uutnbcr  of  couiman- 
dcries.  The  chief  establishment  iu  England  was 
the  Priory  at  Clerkcnwell,  whose  head  had  a  seat 
in  the  Upjier  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  styled 
First  Baron  of  England. 

In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-master, 
Foulkes  de  Villaret,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of 
crusaders  from  Italy,  captured  Rhodes  and  seven 
adjacent  islands  from  the  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates, 
by  whom  it  was  theu  occupied,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  a  successful  war  against  the  Saracens.  In 
1523,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes  to 
Sultan  Solyman,  and  retired  first  to  Candia  and 
afterwards  to  Viterbo.  In  1530,  Charles  V.  assigned 
them  the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripili  and  Gozo. 
The  knights  continued  for  some  time  to  be  a  jiower- 
ful  bulwark  against  the  Turks ;  but  aft<  r  the  Refor- 
mation a  moral  degeneracy  overspread  the  order,  and 
it  rapidly  declined  in  political  uui>ortance ;  and  in 
1798,  through  the  treachery  of  some  French  knights 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  grand -master,  D'Hompesch, 
Malta  w  as  surrendered  to  the  Freuch.  The  lands 
still  remaining  to  the  order  were  also  alxmt  this 
time  confiscated  in  almost  all  the  Europeau  atates  ; 
but  though  extinct  as  a  sovereign  InhIv,  the  order 
has  coutinued  during  the  present  century  to  drag  on 
a  lingering  existence  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  iu  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801,  the  office  of 
grand-master  has  not  been  filled  up :  a  deputy 
graud-master  1ms  instead  been  appointed,  who  has 
his  residence  in  Spain.  The  order  at  first  wore  a 
long  black  habit,  with  a  {Minted  hood,  adorued  with 
a  cross  of  white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on 
the  left  breast  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast.  In  their  military  capacity,  they  wore 
red  surcoats  with  the  silver  cross  lief  ore  and  behind. 
The  badge  worn  by  all  the  Knights  is  a  Maltese 
cross,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with  gold ;  it  is 
suspended  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  embellish- 
ments attached  to  it  differ  in  the  different  countries 
where  the  order  still  exists. 

JOHN  OF  LEYPEN  (properly,  Jony  Bockkl- 
SON  or  Bockolp)  was  born  at  Leyuen  in  1510.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  bailiff  in  the  Hague,  and  of  a 
Westphalian  bondwoman.  He  wandered  about  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  then  settled 
in  Leyden,  but  was  fonder  of  amusement*  than  of 
his  trade.  He  possessed  some  poetic  genius,  and 
was  noted  for  his  abilities  as  an  actor.  Adopting 
the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  (u.  v.).  he  became 
one  of  their  wandering  prophets.  In  1533,  he  came 
to  Munstcr,  was  the  chief  supiK>rter  of  Matthiesen 
or  Matthys  there,  and  when  Matthiesen  lost  his 
life  in  1534,  became  his  successor.  He  set  aside 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city,  set  up  in 
Mlinster  '  the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  appointed  judges, 
and  applied  in  on  extravagant  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  He  himself 
became  king  of  Zion.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  exercised,  without  the  supposition  of 
real  fanaticism ;  but  sensuality,  vanity,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  were  intimately  combined  with  it  He 
introduced  polygamy,  ana  displayed  a  great  love 
of  kingly  pomp  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June  1535,  it  was  taken  by  tho 
Bishop  of  Mtlnster.  John  and  his  chief  accomr" 
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suffered  death  with  circumstances  of  fearful  cruelty 
(January  20,  153ti),  and  hi*  body  wm  Bus|)ended 
in  a  cage  from  a  high  tower.  He  attempted  to 
save  his  life  l>y  confession  and  submission. 

JOHN  OF  NEPOMl'K  (more  projierly, Pomck), 
a  jK)t>ular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  honoured  as  a  martyr  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
seal  of  confession.  He  was  liom  at  Pomuk.  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Klatau,  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  H living  entered  into  orders,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  l'raguo,  and  eventually  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese.  The  queen.  Soldi  in,  the  second  wife  of 
Wenzel  or  Weiieeslaus  IV.,  having  selected  him  for 
her  confessor,  Wenccalaus,  himself  a  man  of  most 
dissolute  life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue, 
required  of  John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of 
her  life  from  the  confessions  which  she  had  made 
to  him.  John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  the  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kladran  having  elected 
an  abbot,  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  the  king, 
who  wished  to  bestow  it  Upon  one  of  his  own 
dissolute  favourites,  John,  as  vicar-general,  at  once 
confinm-d  the  election.  Wcnceslaus,  having  first 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  jierson- 
ally  presided,  had  him  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
flung,  already  half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the 
Moldau.  in  March  1393.  His  body,  according  to 
the  tradition,  l>eing  discovered  by  a  miraculous  ligjit 
which  issued  from  it,  was  taken  up,  and  buried  with 
the  greatest  honour.  His  memory  was  cherished 
with  peculiar  affection  in  his  native  country,  and 
he  was  eventually  canonised  as  a  saint  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  (''hurch,  his  feast  U'ing  fixed  for 
the  20th  of  March.  By  some  historians,  two  dis- 
tinct personages  of  the  same  name  are  enumerated  : 
one,  tno  martyr  of  the  confessional  seal ;  the  other, 
of  his  resistance  to  the  simoniacal  tyranny  of  Wen- 
ceslaus ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  sustained 
by  Palacky,  Grxhichtc  von  JiOhm™,  iii  62. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and 
KH/abeth,  the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  John  and  Christ  were  therefore  second- 
cousins.  The  wonderful  circumstances  attending 
the  conception  and  birth  of  the  former,  are  recorded 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  St  Luke's  gosjKil.  After  a 
life  devoted  to  preparing  his  countrymen  for  the 
coming  of  the  ^Ies8lah,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  executed  by  Herod  Antipas.  J.'s 
followers  existed  as  a  separate  body  till  long  after 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  a  sect  still  exists 
in  the  East  professing  to  lie  his  disciplea— -J.  the 
B.  was,  from  an  early  date,  regarded  in  England 
as  the  pa  trim  saint  of  the  commou  people,  and  on 
this  account,  ajtparently,  great  masonic  festivals 
are  held  on  St  John's  Day,  the  day  dedicated  to 
him,  which  is  the  24th  of  June. 

JOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  commonly  called 
JonN  or  Swabia,  son  of  Rudolf  II.,  and  grandson 
of  Rudolf  I.  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1289.  On 
attaining  Ids  majority,  he  applied  to  his  uncle, 
Albert  L  of  Austria,  to  resign  to  him  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  his  patrimony,  which  consisted  of  Kyburg 
and  some  estates  in  Swabia  ;  but  this  Albert  refused 
to  do.  After  making  many  other  abortive  attempts 
to  gain  his  end,  J.  formed  a  conspiracy  with  others 
who  had  cause  to  complain  of  AllnTt's  rapacity, 
and  determined  to  assassinate  the  emperor ;  seizing 
the  opportunity  when  Albert  was  riding  alone,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Reus*,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg, 
they  attacked  and  murdered  him,  1st  May  1308. 
The  conspirators  fled  in  different  directions,  J. 


betaking  himself  to  Italy,  where  he  led  a 
life,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

JOHN'S,  Eve  or  St,  one  of  the  most  joyous 
festivals  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  From  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Jakob  firimm  in  his  D*ut*rAe 
M<jthA)lo<jit  (Bel  L  pp.  583-593),  it  would  appear 
to  have  b«.-en  observed  with  similar  rites  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Fin^  wore  kindled  chiefly  in 
the  streets  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  as  at 
Paris,  Metz.  kc.  ;  sometimes,  as  at  fternsheiru,  in  the 
dUtrict  of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish- 

Criest,  and  prayer  and  praise  offered  until  they  had 
urned  out ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in 
their  character,  and  conducted  by  the  laity  them- 
selves. The  young  people  leaped  over  the  flames,  or 
threw  flowers  and  garlands  into  them,  with  merry 
shoutings ;  songs  and  dances  were  also  a  frequent 
accom]xauimcnt  At  a  comparatively  late  period, 
the  very  highest  personages  took  part  in  these 
festivities.  In  England,  we  are  told  (see  R. 
Chainln-rs's  Boot  of  Dayt,  June  24),  the  people 
on  the  Eve  of  St  John's  '  were  accustomed  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  break  down  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  brought  to  their  homes,  and  planted 
over  their  doors,  amidst  great  demonstrations 
of  joy,  to  make  good  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
Baptust,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  his  birth. 
This  custom  was  universal  in  England  till  the 
recent  change  iu  manners.  Some  of  the  su|>crsti- 
tious  notions  connected  with  St  John's  Eve  are  of 
a  highly  fanciful  nature.  The  Irish  believe  that 
the  souls  of  all  people  on  this  night  leave  their 
l>odies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by  land  or  sea, 
where  death  shall  finally  sc|>arate  them  from  the 
tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
notion  was  originally  universal,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  widespread  custom  of  watching  or  sitting  up 
awake  on  St  John's  night,  for  we  may  well  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  general  wish  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat  dismal  ramble. 
In  England,  and  perhajw  in  other  countries  also,  it 
was  believed  that,  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night 
in  the  church  porch,  ne  would  see  the  spirits  of 
those  who  were  to  die  in  the  ]*ariah  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
church  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  perceive  a  possible 
connection  between  this  dreary  fancy  and  tliat  of 
the  soul's  midnight  ramble.'  The  kindling  of  the 
tire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  names,  and  the 
flower-garlands,  clearly  shew  that  these  rites  are 
essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacrificial 
character.  They  arc  obviously  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  were  doubtless  practised 
long  before  the  Baptist  was  born.  In  old  heathen 
times,  Midsummer  and  Yule  (q.  v.),  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices  were  the  two  greatest  and 
most  widespread  festivals  in  Europe,  The  church 
could  not  abolish  these ;  it  could  only  change  their 
name,  and  try  to  find  something  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  that  would  justify  the  alteration. 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  of 
the  island  of  Antigua  (q.  v.),  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor- in-chief  ot  the  Leeward  Islands,  is 
situated  at  the  western  side  of  that  island,  close  to 
the  shore.  Pojj.  8515.  The  town  is  well  laid  out, 
having  spacious  streets,  of  which  the  principal  run 
east  and  west,  being  so  arranged  in  order  to  obtain 
full  advantage  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trrwb* 
winds,  which  prevaU  here  from  April  to  August. 
The  liarbour  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  there  is 
a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  it,  so  that  vessels  heavily 
laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  The 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  the  new 
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house  are  the  chief  edifices.  Water  is  scarce  here, 
ami  in  long  dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffer 
greatly  from  the  want  of  it  Wells  have  been  Bunk 
in  the  town,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish,  so 
that  rain- water  collected  in  iron  and  other  cisterns 
forms  the  ouly  supply  of  this  invaluable  element 
The  maximum  heat  is  96° ;  the  minimum,  62".  The 
average  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  be  45  inches. 

JOHN'S,  St,  the  chief  town  of  Newfoundland, 
stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  in  lat  47' 
3.?  N.,  and  long.  52J  43  W.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  well  fortified.  Pop.  25,000.  Being 
the  nearest  port  in  America  to  Europe  (dis- 
tance 1665  miles),  and  connected  with  continental 
America  by  telegraph,  St  John's  has  recently 
acquired  imjwrtance  in  the  commercial  and  political 
world  in  connection  with  steam-navigation  between 
the  two  continents.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
repeated  conflagrations ;  in  1840,  it  was  moro  than 
half  destroyed. 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  thriving  town  of  Canada  East  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Richelieu, 
opposite  the  town  of  St  Athanase,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge,  and  21  miles  south-east 
from  Montreal.  It  contains  glass-works,  lotteries, 
foundries,  saw-mills,  Ac.,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  lumber,  firewood,  horses,  and  grain. 
Top.  about  5000. 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  or  the  College  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  Oxford,  succeeded  an  older  institu- 
tion, founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  14.56, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Sir  Thoinas 
White  procured  a  licence  from  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  1555  founded  a  college, 
dedicated  'to  the  honour  of  Owl,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St  John  the  Baptist,'  on  the  site  of 
Archbishop  Chichele's  College.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows  and  scholars, 
and  a  choir.  Six  of  the  fellowships  are  founders' 
kin;  two  from  Coventry,  two  from  Bristol,  two 
from  Heading,  and  one  from  Tunbridge  Schools; 
all  the  rest  are  from  Merchant  Taylor's  SchooL  In 
1854,  four  fellowships  were  added  by  the  will  of 
Dudley  Faraday,  Esquire.  These  are  open,  with  a 
preference,  however,  first,  to  founder's  kin,  and 
second,  to  natives  of  Staffordshire.  This  college 
presents  to  30  benefices.  In  1860,  there  were 
about  350  names  on  the  books  The  arrangements 
of  this  college  were  not  altered  by  the  commissioners 
under  17  and  18  Vict  81.  The  commissioners  of 
1852,  indeed,  proposed  extensive  changes,  which  the 
commissioners  under  the  act  were  disposed  to  carry 
out,  but  the  college  succeeded  in  baffling  their 
endeavours.  Similar  changes,  however,  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners — involving, 
among  other  points,  the  throwing  open  of  half  the 
fellowships— have  been  subsequently  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council. 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  St,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  in  1511  by  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VIL  ;  but  her 
death  )iap]>ening  before  the  design  was  completed, 
her  executors,  one  of  whom  was  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  carried  her  intentions  into  effect  The 
site  of  the  college  had  been  long  before  devoted 
to  pious  uses,  but  three  times  was  the  disjiosition 
of  the  property  altered— 1st  when  Neal,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  founded  hero  a  hospital  for  Canons  Regular  in 
1134  ;  2dly,  when  Hugh  do  Balsham  made  it  into 
a  priory,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist ; 
3dly,  when  Lady  Margaret's  executors  converted  it 
into  a  college.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who 
is  elected  by  the  Society,  fifty-six  fellows,  sixty 
scholars,  ami  nine  proper  suars.  There  are  also 
of  considerable  value,  and 


eight  minor  scholarships  open  every  year  to  compe- 
tition for  students  who  have  not  yet  commenced 
residence  in  the  university.  Amongst  names  of 
interest  may  be  mentioned  William  Grindal,  tutor 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Roger  Ascham  ;  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh  ;  Richard  Bentley  (who  became  master  of 
Trinity  College) ;  Kirke  White,  the  poet ;  Henry 
Martyn,  &c.  For  full  particulars,  sec  Coopers 
Memorials  of  Cambridge. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
was  born  at  Lichfield,  on  the  18th  Septeml>er  1709. 
Ho  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  town, 
from  a  man  named  Hunter;  of  whom  he  has  recorded 
that '  he  beat  me  very  well'— r adding,  'without  that 
I  should  have  done  nothing.'  In  1728,  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  having  been  engaged  for 
the  two  previous  years  of  his  life  in  learning  his 
father's  business  of  bookseller.  The  Short  Account 
of  LirhMd,  1819,  says  that  books  of  his  binding 
are  still  extaut  in  that  city.  At  Oxford,  J.  spent 
probably  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his  unhappy 
life.  Overpowered  by  debts,  difficulties,  and  reli- 
gious doubts,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  morbid 
melancholy  of  his  constitution.  Poverty  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  degree.  In  1731,  his  father 
died  insolvent  In  the  same  year  ho  went  to 
Bosworth  as  usher  of  a  school.  Finding  tho 
drudgery  of  this  situation  unbearable,  he  soon  gave 
it  up,  gaining  n  meagre  livelihood  by  working  for 
booksellers  in  Birmingham.  In  1736,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  a  widow  :  she  brought  him  .t'800.  Ho 
then  set  agoing  a  school,  which  having  no  success, 
he  repaired  (1737)  to  London  in  the  company  of  his 
celebrated  pupil,  David  Garrick.  Here  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Cave,  the  editor  of  the  Uentleman't 
Magazine,  to  which  periodical  he  became  a  contri- 
butor. In  the  following  year  he  published  London, 
a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  was  very  favourably  received,  Pope,  in  parti- 
cular, being  warm  in  its  praise.  But  for  many 
years  he  was  miserably  remunerated  for  his  work, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolf  of 
hunger  from  his  door.  Little  is  known  respecting 
J.'s  life  from  this  period  till  he  was  turned  of  fifty. 
We  may  form,  however,  some  guess  of  the  measuro 
of  its  unhappiness,  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  constitution  of  tho  man,  and  what  was  tho 
position  of  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  at  that 
time— for  literature,  'a  dark  night  between  two 
suuny  days ' — when  the  day  of  patrician  patronage 
was  at  its  close,  and  that  of  public  patronage  had 
not  yet  dawned.  After  1740,  he  began  to  '  report' 
(if  wo  may  be  allowed  to  misuse  this  won!)  tho 
parliamentary  debates  for  Cave's  Magazine.  These 
'  deliatcs '  were  drawn  up  by  J.  himself,  after  he  had 
ascertained  the  onler  in  which  the  different  speakers 
rose,  and  the  drift  of  their  arguments.  One  can 
readily  believe  that  statesmen  were  surprised  at 
the  splendour  and  pomp  of  their  own  eloquence 
when  they  saw  it  in  print  In  1744,  J.  published 
his  interesting  Life  of"  Jtichard  Savage  ;  in  1749, 
his  best  poem.  The  }  anity  of  Human  Wisltfjt,  an 
imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  in 
1750  commenced  The  Rambler,  a  periodical  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  and  the  contents 
of  which  wero  almost  wholly  his  own  composition. 
His  Dictionary,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  entitling  its 
author  to  being  considered  the  founder  of  English 
lexicography,  appeared  in  1755,  after  eight  years 
of  sohd  labour  ;  The  Idler,  another  ]>eriodical,  was 
begun  by  J.  in  1758,  and  carried  on  for  two  years 
also;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  of  his  life— the  writing  of  Itatatlas  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  It  was 
written,  he  tells  us,  '  in  the  evenings  of  a  week.* 
At  last  he  emerged  from  obscurity.    Iu  1762,  a 
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{tension  of  £300  a  year  was  couferred  on  bim  by  Lord 
lute  ;  and  in  the  following  year  occurred  an  event, 
apparently  of  little  moment,  but  which  has  had  a 
lasting  inHuence  upon  his  fainc  :  thin  was  his  intro- 
duction to  James  Boswell,  whoso  Life  of  Jjr  John- 
son is  probably  more  im]>erishahle  than  any  of  the 
doctor's  own  writings.  In  1164,  the  famous  Literary 
Club  waa  instituted,  and  the  following  year  began 
his  intimacy  with  tbe  Thralea.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  In  1773,  he 
visited  tbo  Highlands  with  BoswelL  In  1781, 
appeared  his  Lices  of  Ote  Port*,  his  last  literary 
work  of  any  importance.  He  died  on  13th  December 
1784.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close 
by  the  grave  of  Garrick 

Strength,  or  at  least  force  of  mind,  a  certain  sage 
solemnity  in  the  treatment  of  moral  themes,  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  observation  of  character  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  society,  and  a  great  )«ower  of  caustic  wit, 
are  the  chief  qualities  noticeable  in  Johnson.  He 
had  little  aptitude  for  abstract  thinking,  and  no  1 
great  vigour  of  imagination— hence  he  was  neither  a 
philosopher  nor  a  poet;  but  he  had  good  seuse,  a 
solid  judgment,  and  a  serious  thoughtful  nature  — 
hence  we  rind  scattered  through  his  numerous  works 
a  multitude  of  valuable  remarks  ou  books  and  men 
and  manners.  His  written  style  is  very  sonorous, 
inflated,  and  antithetic  ;  the  language  is  frequently 
grander  than  the  thought,  bvit  his  conversational 
style,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  is  terse,  robust,  and 
felicitous  in  the  highest  degree. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander  Keith,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  in  British  cartography,  was  born 
near  Edinburgh,  Decerning  28,  1  K*K4.    The  elegance 
of  desigu  that  characterises  all  his  productions, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  their  purely  utilitarian  aim, 
gives  them  a  right  to  rank  as  specimens  of  fine 
art,  was  probably  acquired  or  developed  during  his 
apprenticeship  as  an  engraver.    His  first  important 
work,  the  Rational  Atlas  (foL),  was  published  in  I 
1843.    Its  merits  received  immediate  recognition,  [ 
and  J.  was  appointed  Royal  Geographer  for  Scot-  i 
land.      Five  years  later,  apiKsared  his  far-famed 
Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  the  publi-  , 
cation  of  which  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  ; 
honours  from  the  geographical  societies  of  Europe—  ; 
that  of  Paris,  in  particular,  pronouncing  the  work 
'  one  of  the  most  inagniliccut  monuments  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  the  scientific  genius  of  our  age.' 
A  second  edition,  greatly  improved,  was  issued  in 
1856.    In  1850,  appeared  a  very  useful  Diciiunttry  of , 
Oeography,  better  known  as  4  Johnston's  Gazetteer ' 
(3d  ed.  1859  ;  4th  ed.  in  course  of  preparation).  His 
last  and  greatest  work,  the  Royal  A  Has  of Urogra}>hy 
(Edin.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1801),  is  proltahly  the  : 
most  beautiful  and  minutely  accurate  atlas  ever 
executed.   J.  has  also  published,  in  conjunction  with 
other  savants,  Hind,  Murchison,  and  Nicol,  atlases 
of  Astronomy  and  Geology ;  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  valuable  educational  atlases,  physical, 
general,  aud  classical,  which  have  obtained  a  wide 
circulation. 

JO'HNSTONE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  was  founded 
in  1781,  and  is  situated  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west-south-west  of  Paisley.  It  contains 
several  cotton  factories,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
and  machine-shops.  Pop.  (1861)  6404,  one-third  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

JOHNSTONE,  James  T.  W.,  an  eminent 
chemist,  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1706,  and  died  at 
Durham  in  1853.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  In  1823, 
he  removed  to  Durham,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
which  he  continued  till  1830,  when,  having  married 
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a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  {dan  which  he  had  long  desired,  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  accordingly 
rej>aircd  to  Stockholm,  and  liccamc  the  jwtpil  of 
Iierzclius,  the  most  celebrated  chemist  of  the  time ; 
ami  his  reputation  rose  so  rapidly,  that  in  1833,  while 
still  pursuing  his  studies  abroad,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in 
the  newly-established  university  of  Durham.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  from  the  continent,  he 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  held  the  post  of  chemist 
to  the  Agricultural  Society;  but  shortly  after  its 
dissolution,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Durham.  It  is  as  an  agricultural  chemist  that  he 
is  chiefly  known.  His  Catechism  of  Agricultural 
Chtmi*try  and  Otology  has  gone  through  more  than 
fifty  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  Euroiiean  language ;  and  his  Lrctuns  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  ami  Orolugy  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  The  last  of  his  works  waa  his  Chemistry  of 
Common  Lift,  which  originally  apjteared  in  Black- 
woxmF s  Magazine,  and  has  since  gone  through  two 
editions.  Iu  the  summer  of  1853,  while  travelling 
on  the  continent,  apjiarently  in  his  usual  health,  he 
was  seized  with  spitting  of  "blood,  which  terminated 
in  a  rapid  decline, 

JOIGNY  (anc.  jQriniacum),  an  old  walled  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonue,  al»out  90 
miles  south -wist  of  Paris,  noted  for  its  red  wines 
and  extensive  trade  in  wooL    Pop.  about  6300. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  joining  or  framing  together 
the  wooden  finishings  of  buildings,  such  as  the 
doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  *c  See  CAKPENTRT. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL,  a  legal  phrase  in 
England  and  Ireland,  meaning  that  a  contract  or 
obligation  is  made  by,  or  in  favour  of,  each  of 
several  parties,  independently  as  well  as  jointly 
with  the  others.  The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that 
a  contract  of  several  tiersons  is  joint,  and  not 
several— that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
against  them,  they  must  all  lie  sued  together,  and 
an  action  cannot  be  brought  agaiust  one.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  A,  B,  and  C  jointly  accept  a  bill,  or 
make  a  promissory-note,  without  saying, 4  we  jointly 
ami  sect-rally  promise,  4c,,'  the  whole  of  thein  must 
be  sued  on  such  bilL  If,  however,  any  one  pay  the 
whole  debt,  he  can  sue  his  co-contractors  for  their 
respective  contribution  or  proportion  -  namely,  one- 
third  from  each.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  j«arties 
had,  by  express  words,  jointly  and  sere-rally  made 
the  promissory -note,  or  bound  themselves,  then  the 
creditor  could  sue  any  one  of  them  he  pleases  with- 
out taking  any  uotiee  of  the  rest  Whichever  of 
them,  however,  first  |»aid  the  debt,  would  bo  equally 
entitled  to  sue  his  co-debtors  to  contribute  then- 
fair  proijortions.  So,  if  a  contract  is  made  in  favour 
of  two  or  more  persons,  the  general  nde  is,  that  ail 
of  them  must  join  in  any  action  brought  to  euf«>roe 
the  contract.  But  in  some  cases,  when  a  contract 
is  capable  of  being  separated  into  distinct  interests, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  creditors  should 
sue.  Much  dejiends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  situation  and  relations  of  the  parties,  and  who 
paid  the  price  or  consideration.  In  Scotland,  the 
phrase  conjunctly  and  severally  is  more  frequently 
used  than  jointly  and  severally,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same.  There  are,  however,  some  differ- 
ences between  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
the  subject.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  England.  When  a  contract 
is  joint,  each  is  concerned  aud  liable  only  for  his 
share;  but  when  it  is  expressly  stated  to  Ik  t 
conjunct  contract,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole. 
Moreover,  where  one  of  several  debtora  iB  discharged 
without  an  express  reservation  of  the  remedy  against 
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the  rest,  this  operates  in  England  m  a  discharge  to 
the  whole ;  whereas  in  Scotland  it  operates  only  as 
a  discharge  of  that  one. 

JOINT-FIR.    See  Sea-Gbape. 

JOINT  OWNER  is,  in  English  Law.  a  person 
who  is  one  of  several  owners  of  property.  The 
projierty  may  1*3  either  personal  or  real,  goods  or 
land.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ownership 
is,  that  if  one  of  the  jwirties  dies,  his  interest  accrues 
to  the  others,  and  does  not  go  to  the  deceased 
co-owner's  heirs  or  representatives.  Thus,  if  A  and 
B  are  joint  owners  of  a  horse,  and  A  dies,  the  horse 
then  belongs  entirely  to  B.  So  it  is  with  real 
property,  such  as  houses,  lands,  and  estate*.  This 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  survivorship.  Sometimes 
in  wills  and  deeds  it  is  not  clearly  expressed 
whether  the  property  was  given  to  A  and  B  as 
joint  tenants  or  owners,  or  as  tenants  in  common. 
The  chief  difference  between  these  two  descriptions 
of  owners  is,  that  if  one  tenant  in  common  dies, 
his  share  does  not  go  to  the  other  tenants  in  com- 
mon, but  belongs  to  his  representatives  or  heirs. 
Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  court  of  equity  gener- 
ally inclines  to  hold  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was 
meant  rather  than  a  joint  tenancy,  fur  the  former 
is  the  more  fair  of  the  two  kinds  of  ownership.  In 
all  cases,  however,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  joint 
owner  to  convert  his  joint  tenancy  into  a  tenancy 
in  common,  by  simply  executing  a  deed  of  partition 
or  alienation,  if  the  property  consist  of  land;  or 
selling  his  share,  if  it  consist  of  i>ersoualty.  Ami 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  the  survivorship  in  the 
case  of  a  firm  of  partners,  for  in  that  case,  when 
one  jiartner  dies,  his  share  docs  not  accrue  to  his 
co-partuers,  but  belongs  to  his  own  persoual  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  joint  ownership,  created  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  firm,  the 
ownership  is  an  ownership  in  common,  and  not  joint 
ownership.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  different 
from  what  prevails  in  England,  and  joint  property 
is  there  always  equivalent  to  what  is  called  in 
England  property  held  in  common,  and  not  joint 
in  the  above  sense.  It  requires  express  words  in 
Scotland  to  make  the  property  be  held  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  what  is  joint  property  in  England. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  an  association  of 
individual*  who  unite  to  carry  out  a  particular 
object  of  a  private  nature  by  each  taking  and  paying 
for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  The  object  of 
the  association  may  be  to  manufacture  some  species 
of  article,  to  coudiict  some  branch  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, the  business  of  banking  or  insurance,  or  in 
general  to  do  whatever  work  of  a  private  nature 
any  individual  can  do;  but  when  the  object  is  to 
execute  a  public  undertaking,  such  as  a  radway, 
a  canal,  harbour,  or  other  work  of  importance,  the 
company  is  not  called  a  joint-stock  company,  but 
a  public  company,  and  a  special  act  of  parliament 
is  required  in  order  to  eataolish  it  and  regulate  its 
proceedings.  In  many  respects,  the  proceedings  of 
railway,  canal,  and  public  companies  resemble  those 
of  what  are  called  joint-stock  companies.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  capital  or  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  beyond  what  any  single  individual,  how- 
ever wealthy,  would  be  able  or  inclined  to  adventure ; 
it  is  maitdy.  on  this  account  that  the  joining  of 
parties  together  to  undertake  risks  is  expedient  and 
unavoidable ;  though  there  may  be  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Co-opration  (q.  v.),  where  a  union  of 
small  sums  by  a  large  number  of  persons  is  for  pecu- 
liar reasons  recommendable.  Joint-stock  companies 
are  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  they  can 
exist  with  a  chance  of  success  only  in  a  community 
good  business  notions  and  habits,  along 


with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  where  there  is  that 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  will  give  stability 
to  the  concern.  Accordingly,  from  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  Great  Britain  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  kind  of  undertakings,  which, 
however,  have  also  been  carried  to  maturity  on  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  the  Netherlands  anil  United 
States.  In  France,  this  method  of  commercial 
association  is  of  more  recent  growth,  and  appears 
still  to  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  state. 

The  usual  process  of  commencing  a  joint-stock 
company  is  to  issue  a  prospectus,  detailing  the 
object  of  the  undertaking,  inviting  the  sulwcnption 
of  shares,  and  specifying  the  probable  profits.  As 
the  pro]iosed  compauy  necessarily  requires  a  paid 
secretary,  who  is  in  effect  to  be  its  constmcter  and 
future  attach*,'  it  too  frequently  happens  that  iu 
periods  of  ease  in  the  money  market,  scheming 
solicitors  and  others  devise  projects  of  this  kind, 
and  induce  inexperienced  capitalists  to  take  shares ; 
the  result  often  being  a  collapse  of  the  company, 
to  the  loss  of  all  concerned,  the  projector  alone 
excepted.  On  this  account,  scrupidoiis  care  is 
necessary  in  making  such  investments,  to  see  that 
the  proposed  companies  arc  of  genuine  worth,  and  to 
be  administered  by  persons  of  thorough  integrity. 

Every  joint-stock  compauy  seta  out  on  certain 
rules  of  management,  which  receive  the  approval 
of  the  shareholders,  who  name  a  chairman  and 
j  board  of  directors,  and  these,  on  being  appointed, 
1  choose  subordinate  officials.     Whatever  pe  the 
j  rules,  and  also  the  implied  responsibilities,  the 
|  practice  is  to  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the 
j  chairman  and  other  directors  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  for  they  alone  are  in  a 
jsjeition  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  points  deeply 

■  concerning  the  character  and  welfare  of  tho  asso- 

■  ciation.  As,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  may  fall 
into  error,  and  thereby  incur  heavy  losses  of  capital, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hold  them  blameless,  unless 
chargeable  with  fraud  in  their  representations  and 
general  dealings.  Ordinarily,  and  with  reckless 
imprudence,  shareholders  ask  no  questions,  and 
experience  no  suspicions  as  long  as  they  are  getting 
satisfactory  dividends— an  indifference  to  conse- 
quences which  sometimes  suffers  a  severe  retribution. 

Joint-stock  companies  are  at  best  a  clumsy  and 
often  not  very  satisfactory  method  f»r  accomphsh- 
ing  a  particular  iiurpose.  Conducted  by  directors 
or  managers  with  whatever  dexterity,  they  fall 
immeasurably  behind  as  regards  the  energy,  breadth 
of  calculation,  vigilance,  and  promptitude  with  which 
a  business  may  be  conducted  by  a  single  individual, 
or  by  two  or  three  active  partucrs,  ready  on  the 
instant  to  take  advantage  of  every  important  turn 
in  tho  market  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  referred  to,  and  also  in  gigantic 
concerns  which  no  single  individual  or  ordinary 
cojKirtnery  would  undertake,  joint-stock  companies 
are  economically  inexpedient. 

The  legislature  has  on  different  occasions  inter- 
posed to  regulate  the  principles  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  protect  the  public  against  the  injuries 
which  they  may  recklessly  inflict  The  safest 
undertakings  are  those  of  a  pubbc  nature,  and 
which  are  therefore  incorporated  by  special  act  of 
parliament,  for  besides  that  their  rules  have  been 
scrutinised  by  committees  of  tho  Commons  and 
l.ords  in  terms  of  certain  standing  orders,  tho 
liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  expressly  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  stocks.  Railway  com- 
panies are  of  this  category.  Where  there  is  no 
such  limitation  by  statute,  any  single  sliarcholder 
incurs  a  responsibility  equal  to  the  whole  debts  of 
the  concern,  and  he  can  seek  relief  only  against  his 
brother  shareholders  conjointly  or  severally.  The 
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appalling  nature  of  this  responsibility,  and  the 
necessity  for  as  far  as  possible  averting  it,  have 
induced  the  legislature  to  empower  the  organisation 
of  companies  on  a  method  of  limited  responsibdity  ; 
in  this  rcsjiect  copying  a  plan  which  had  worked 
successfully  in  the  United  States.  To  participate 
in  the  benefit  of  this  limitation,  companies  need  to 
be  publicly  registered  according  to  certain  statutory 
obligation*,  by  which  means  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  their  character.  We  add  a  brief 
analysis  oi  the  laws  affecting  joint-stock  companies 
without  and  with  limited  liability. 

Numerous  statutes  have  l>een  j Hissed  during  the 
last  20  years  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
regulate*  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  there  were  separate  statutes 
for  each  kingdom,  and  also  for  different  kinds  of 
companies  in  each  kingdom.  The  principle  of  limited 
liability  was  first  introduced  in  1S56.  All  these 
separate  statutes,  which  led  to  much  confusion,  have 
been  now  rqwaled,  and  replaced  by  one  consolidated 
statute,  called  the  Companies'  Act,  1862,  25  and  26 
Vict  c.  89,  which,  taken  along  with  the  common, 
law,  constitutes  the  code  of  joint-stock  companies 
now  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
general  act  contains  provisions  for  enabling  existing 
companies  previously  registered  to  register  them- 
selves under  the  new  act.  The  same  formalities  arc 
made  applicable,  with  slight  variations,  to  all  joint- 
stock  companies,  whether  limited  or  unlimited.  The 
grand  distinction  between  limited  and  unlimited 
companies  is,  that  whereas  formerly,  if  a  company 
contracted  debts,  no  matter  how  large,  every  mem- 
ber was  liable,  if  his  co-members  proved  to  be  unable 
to  pay  their  proportions,  to  pay  the  whole  of  these 
debts,  even  to  the  last  shilling  of  his  fortune— a 
result  which  proved  ruinous  to  the  richer  members : 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  company  is  limited, 
though  it  contract  debts  however  large,  yet  each 
member  can  in  no  event  be  called  on  to  pay  more 
than  he  expressly  guaranteed ;  thus  he  knows  at 
the  outset  the  worst  that  can  befall  him.  Hence 
it  follows  that  if  a  limited  company  contract  exces- 
sive debts  beyond  what  the  members  are  bound  to 
pay,  it  is  the  creditors  alone  who  will  chiefly  suffer ; 
but  they  have  such  ample  means  of  satisfying  them- 
selves beforehand  about  the  position  and  capabilities 
of  the  coni]>any,  by  reason  of  the  publicity  and 
access  to  books  now  provided,  that  they  can  only 
blame  themselves  if  they  credulously  give  too  large 
credit. 

It  may  be  also  noticed,  before  stating  the  detail* 
more  particularly,  that  no  partnership  of  bankers 
which  consists  of  more  than  ten  persons  shall  be 
formed  in  future  unless  it  is  registered  and  conducts 
its  business  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862 ;  and 
other  partnerships  consisting  of  more  than  20  per- 
sons, arc  in  like  manner  compelled  to  register  as  a 
company,  unless  they  are  already  registered,  or  arc 
formed  by  some  act  of  parliament  or  letters-patent. 

The  subject  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed 
under  certain  heads. 

1.  Constitution  and  Incorporation  of  Companie*  and 
Associations.  -  Any  seven  or  more  persons  associated 
for  any  lawful  purpose  may  subscribe  a  memor- 
andum of  association,  and  may  define  their  liability 
as  follows.  They  may  limit  their  liability  cither  to 
the  amount,  if  any,  unpaid  on  their  shares,  or  to  such 
amoimt  as  they  may  respectively  undertake  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assets  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  wound  up.  If  the  liability  is  limited  by 
shares,  then  the  word  '  limited '  must  be  added  to 
the  name  of  the  company ;  and  the  amount  of  capital, 
object,  place  of  business,  and  declaration  of  the  limit, 
must  be  defined  in  the  memorandum  of  association. 
If  the  liability  is  limited  by  guarantee,  the  word 
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•limited*  must  also  be  added,  and  the  amount  of 
guarantee  defined,  so  as  to  extend  to  all  liabilities 
incurred  while  the  party  is  a  member,  and  within 
one  year  after.  If  the  company  is  formed  on  the 
principle  of  no  limit  being  placed  on  the  liability  of 
its  meimVrs,  the  declaration  of  any  limit  is  omitted, 
and  it  is  called  an  unlimited  company.  The  memor- 
andum of  association  is  to  be  stamped  and  signed 
by  each  subscriber  in  presence  of  one  witness,  and 
when  registered,  it  binds  the  company  and  members. 
A  comj>aiiy  in  general  cannot  alter  this  memorandum, 
of  association,  unless  where  it  is  a  company  limited 
hv  shares,  and  wishes  to  increase  its  capital  or  shares. 
Nor  can  a  company  alter  even  its  name,  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  company,  approved  by  a 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Besides  the 
memorandum  of  association,  there  must  be  articles 
of  association,  also  signed  by  the  subscribers,  stating 
the  rules  of  the  company ;  or  if  the  company  is 
limited  by  shares,  and  nas  no  such  articles,  then  the 
rules  stated  in  schedule  A  to  the  act  occupy  their 
place.  The  articles  of  association  must  be  printed. 
The  memorandum  and  articles  must  be  delivered  to 
the  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies,  who  shall 
register  the  same,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  incor- 
j»oration.  Each  member  is  entitled,  on  request,  and 
jtayment  of  la,  to  have  forwarded  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association, 
otherwise,  the  company  forfeits  a  penalty  of  £1  in 
each  case.  Com(tanies  are  prohibited  from  adopting 
the  same  name  as  another  company,  and  in  some 
cases  they  cannot,  without  leave  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land. 

2.  Distribution  of  Capital  mul  Lability  of  Member*. 
— The  interest  or  share  of  each  member  is  part  of 
his  personal,  and  not  real  estate.  A  member  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  register  of 
members,  which  contains  the  name  and  address  of 
each,  his  date  of  entry,  his  shares,  Ac  An  annual 
list  is  to  be  made  out  of  all  members,  with  the  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  each,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  capital,  shares,  coIIb,  kc,  jmssessed  and 
jwiid  by  each,  and  this  lUt  is  to  lie  sent  to  the  regis- 
trar of  joint-stock  companies  for  insi>ection.  Every 
meml>er  is  entitled  to  inspect  at  the  office  of  the 
company  the  register  of  members  gratis,  and  any 
other  jterson  is  also  entitled  to  do  so  on  payment  of 
1«.,  or  such  tnemlwr  or  person  may  demand  a  copy 
on  payment  of  M.  for  every  100  words.  If  the  name 
of  a  person  is  without  cause  entered  or  omitted  in 
the  register,  he  can  set  the  matter  right  by  appli- 
cation to  the  court.  When  a  company  is  wound  up, 
every  member  ]>ast  and  present  must  contribute 
towards  the  assets  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
company,  subject  to  the  following  qualifications: 
1.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  who  has  ceased  for 
one  year  to  be  member ;  2.  No  past  member  is  liable 
to  contribute  to  any  debt  contracted  after  he  ceased 
to  be  member ;  3.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  to 
contribute,  unless  the  existiug  members  are  unable 
to  pay  the  debts  ;  4.  In  case  of  a  limited  company, 
no  member  is  bound  to  [>ay  more  than  the  amount 
unpaid  on  shares,  or  the  amount  guaranteed  by  him 
to  bo  paid,  according  to  the  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation. In  insurance  companies,  if  the  policy  or 
contract  makes  the  funds  alone  liable,  such  contract 
will  remain  good.  If,  at  the  winding  up,  any  divi- 
dend is  due  to  a  member,  this  is  to  be  deemed  part 
payment  of  his  contribution.  The  result,  therefore, 
is,  that  in  all  unlimited  companies,  while  one  rich 
mcmlier  may  lie  liable  to  his  last  shilling  to  pay  the 
whole  debts  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of  his 
co- members  not  being  able  to  bear  their  shares  of 
these  debts ;  in  limited  companies,  eac 
never  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  the 

or  guarantee,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the 
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company's  debts,  and  whether  the  other  members 
pay  their  shares  or  not. 

3.  Management  and  Administration  of  Companies. 
— Each  company  must  have  an  office  where  its 
business  is  carried  on,  and  (rive  notice  thereof  to  the 
registrar.  If  tho  company  is  limited,  it  must  have 
its  name  painted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  outside 
its  office,  and  its  name  must,  under  a  jwnalty,  ho 
printed  or  engraved  on  all  its  notices,  advertise- 
ments, bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  receipts,  Ac  Every 
limited  company  must  also  keep  a  register  of  mort- 
a fleeting  its  property,  which  any  member 


or  creditor  is  entitled  to  inspect  at  all  reason-  I 
able  times.    Some  companies— viz.,  limited  bonking, ' 
insurance,  deposit,  provident  or  lienetit  societies — 
must  also  each  year  make  out  and  suspend  in  their  , 
offices  a  statement  of  their  debts  and  assets.  Every 
company  not  having  a  capital  divided  into  sliares,  | 
must  keep  at  its  office  a  register  of  its  directors  and  , 
managers.    No  company  is  to  carry  on  business 
when  the  number  of  members  is  less  than  seven, 
otherwise  each  such  member,  if  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  company  must  be  held  once 
at  least  every  year.    The  com|tany  may  in  general 
meeting  alter  its  regulations  by  special  resolution, 
passed  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  members, 
and  a  copy  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar, 
and  given  to  each  member.    The  Board  of  Trade 
may  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  the  following 
application :  1,  in  case  of  a  hanking  company  having 
a  capital  divided  into  shares,  on  the  application  <d 
members  holding  one-third  or  more  of  the  shares ; 
2,  in  the  case  of  any  other  company  with  shares,  on 
the  application  of  members  holding  one- fifth  or  more 
of  >  the  sliares ;  3,  in  the  case  of  any  company  not 
having  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  members.  The 
reasons  of  the  application  must,  however,  be  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  evidence.    Tho  expenses  of  { 
such  examination  shall  fall  on  the  members  requiring  ; 
it,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  order  them  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  oomjNWiy's  funds.    The  comjiany  itself 
may  also  by  special  resolution  appoint  inspectors  to 
report  on  the  company's  affairs. 

4  Winding  up  of  Companies. — A  company  may  be 
wound  up  whenever  it  passes  a  special  resolution  to 
tli.it  effect ;  also,  whenever  it  does  not  commence 
busiucss  within  a  year  after  incorporation,  or  sus- 
pends its  business  for  a  whole  year ;  also,  whenever 
its  memhers  are  reduced  to  leas  than  seven ;  also, 
whenever  it  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  lastly, 
whenever  the  court  thinks  it  is  just  and  equitable 
that  it  should  be  wound  up.  A  company  is  in  the 
above  sense  deemed  to  be  unable  to  pay  its  debts 
whenever  a  creditor  to  whom  the  company  owes  a 
debt  above  £o0  has  formally  demanded  in  writing 
payment  of  such  debt,  and  the  company  for  three 
weeks  have  neglected  to  pay,  or  secure,  or  compound 
for  it.  Other  tests  of  being  unable  to  }>ay  its  debts 
ore,  when  the  company  allows  execution  to  issue  for 
a  debt,  4c,  Application  may  be  made  to  wind  up 
the  company  by  iietition  presented  by  any  creditor 
or  contributory  ot  the  company.  Ana  whenever  an 
order  is  made  by  the  court  for  winding  up,  all 
actions  and  suits  arc  to  be  stayed,  and  the  remedy 
of  winding  up  then  becomes  the  exclusive  remedy. 
In  the  process  of  winding  up,  the  court  is  to  have 
regard  to  tho  wishes  of  the  creditors  or  coutri- 
bu  tones.  In  order  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in 
winding  up,  and  to  assist  the  court,  official  liqui- 
dators may  bo  apjxrintcd  by  such  court,  and  the 
liquidators  are  thereupon  invested  with  full  jtowcrs  j 
to  bring  and  defend  actions,  sell  property,  and  do 
all  things  necessary  for  winding  up  the  company's  | 


affairs,  and  may  appoint  a  solicitor  to  assist  in  per- 
forming these  duties.  The  court,  also,  after  an  order 
to  wind  up,  settles  a  list  of  contributories,  i.  e.,  of  all 
persons  who  are  bound  to  contribute  to  pay  tho 
debts  of  the  company,  also  makes  calls  on  such  con- 
trihutories,  and  may  summon  suspected  persons  who 
have  proiKjrty  of  the  company.  Besides  a  compul- 
sory winding  up  of  a  company,  there  is  also  a  power 
of  voluntary  winding  up,  whenever  a  special  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  to  that  effect,  or  when  the 
company  has  found  its  liabilities  too  great  to  allow 
it  to  go  on.  Liquidators  are  then  appointed  with 
the  same  powers  as  in  the  other  case.  There  is  also 
a  third  mode  of  winding  up,  which  is  called  a  wind- 
ing up  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court.  The 
liquidators  have  power  to  compromise  calls  and 
liabilities  to  calls,  as  well  as  debt*  present  or  future, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  reasonable.  And  where 
directors  have  misapplied  moneys,  or  been  guilty  of 
breach  of  trust,  the  court,  notwithstanding  he  is 
criminally  responsible,  may  compel  him  to  repay 
moneys  so  misapplied.  The  court  may  also  order 
directors  or  officers  of  the  company  to  lie  prosecuted, 
and  the  costs  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets. 

5.  Registration.  —The  appointment  of  registrars  of 
joint-stock  companies  is  madu  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one  office  for 
registration  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Every 
person  is  entitled  to  iusjteot  the  documents  kept  by 
the  registrar  on  paying  a  fee  not  exceeding  one 
shilling,  ami  he  may  require  a  copy  or  extract  of 
documents  at  a  fee  not  exceeding  sixpence  for  each 
foho. 

Moreover,  as  regards  other  remedies,  it  is  now  a 
criminal  offence  for  directors  of  comjianies  to  declare 
and  publish  fraudulent  accounts ;  and  not  only  are 
directors  personally  liable  to  third  parties  buying 
shares  on  the  faith  of  such  false  reports,  and  suffering 
loss,  but  even  the  officials  who  knowing!  v  contribute, 
to  these  false  reports,  are  also  personally  ," 
damages. 

JOINT  TENANCY,  in  English  Law,  the  . 
ship  of  land  or  goods  along  with  one  or  more  other 
persons.    See  Joint  Owner. 

JOINT  TRADE,  or  ADVENTURE  means  a 
partnership  limited  as  to  a  particular  undertaking, 
and  not,  as  in  the  usual  case,  for  a  series  of  years  or 
a  definite  period  of  time.  Hence  the  parties  so 
joining  have  not  the  same  liabilities  as  ordinary 
partners  of  a  firm.  Thus,  a  partnership  of  this  kind 
may  be  limited  to  the  working  of  a  j>atent.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  ordinary  jiart- 
ncrshijw ;  hut  everything  dejiends  on  the  particulars 
of  the  contract  made  between  them. 

JOI'NTRESS,  in  Euglish  Law,  means  a  lady  who 
has  a  Jointure  (q.  v.)  secured  to  her. 

JOINTS,  in  Anatomy.  A  joint  or  articulation 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segment* 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  body,  through  tho  inter* 
vention  of  a  structure  or  structures  of  a  different 
nature.  The  textures  which  entor  into  the  formation 
of  the  more  complex  joints  are  bone,  cartUagc,  tibrc- 
cartdage,  hgameuts,  aud  synovial  memhrane.  Bone 
forms  the  fundamental  port  of  all  joints;  ligament, 
in  various  modifications,  is  employed  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  bony  segments ;  while  the  three 
remaining  textures  chiefly  occur  iu  those  joints  in 
which  there  is  free  motion.  Tho  joints  vary  in 
the  degree  of  motion  from  almost  perfect  immobility 
to  the  greatest  amount  and  extent  of  motion  that 
are  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bony 
segments  in  their  proper  relation  with  each  other. 

Joints  have  been  divided  by  anatomists  into  two 
great  classes,  to  which  tho  terms  Synarthrosis  and 
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Diartknms  are  applied.  In  synarthrosis,  the  parts 
are  continuous — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  synovial 
sac  intervening  l>etwecn  the  bones ;  and  tho  joints 
belonging  to  this  class  are  so  very  limited  in  their 
motion  as  to  1*>  considered  by  some  as  immovable  ; 
while  in  diarthrosis,  the  articular  surface  of  each  of 
the  bone*  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  between 
these  cartilaginous  plates  is  a  synovial  sac;  and 
mobility  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  class  of 
joints.  In  briefly  describing  the  leading  varieties 
of  these  two  classes  of  joints,  we  shall,  as  far  as  j 
possible,  avoid  the  barl>arous  terms  which  have  been  ■ 
introduced  into  this  department  of  anatomy. 

In  synarthrosis,  the  articulation  is  said  to  be  by 
future  when  the  bones  seem  to  grow  somewhat 
into  one  another,  and  to  Worne  interlocked  and 
dovetailed  together,  each  bone  having  a  jagged  or 
serrated  margin,  or  when  there  is  a  degree  of 
bevelling  of  one  bone,  so  that  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  other.  Both  these  kinds  of  suture  are  at  once 
seen  in  the  human  skull,  the  serrated  suture  being 
well  seen  in  the  union  of  the  two  parietal  bones, 
the  bevelled  suture  lieing  shewn  in  tne  overlapping 
of  the  temporal  bone  above  the  side  of  the  parietal, 
and  a  combination  of  the  two  being  exhibited  by 
the  coronal  suture  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  all  these 
there  is  a  thin  ligamentous  membrane  interposed 
between  the  liones,  which  disappears  as  the  growth 
of  the  cranium  becomes  completed. 

When  a  slight  amount  of  motion  of  one  bone 
upon  another  is  required  to  l>e  combined  with  great 
strength,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
united  by  a  thick  and  strong  layer  of  fibro- cartilage, 
with  which  a  little  clastic  tissue  is  intermixed. 
This  is  an  intermwliate  variety  between  the  two 
classes  of  joints,  but  approximates  most  nearly  to 
synarthrosis.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint, 
mav  be  mentioned  the  articulation  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  that  between  the  two 
pubic  bones  at  what  is  termed  the  symphysis.  See 
Pklvis. 

In  diarthrosis,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  motion 
are  very  various.  There  may  be  merely  a  little 
gliding  motion  Itetween  the  ends  of  the  l>ones,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  articulations  between  the  various 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  See  Hand  and 
Foot.  In  these  cases,  the  surfaces  are  plane,  or  one 
is  slightly  concave,  aud  the  other  slightly  convex  ; 
and  the  motion  is  limited  in  extent  and  direction 
by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  or  by  some  projecting 
point  of  one  of  the  bones.  In  some  cases,  instead 
of  a  slight  concavity  and  convexity,  one  l>one  pre- 
sents a  cup  like  depression,  while  tho  termination 
of  the  other  assumes  a  hemispherical,  or  more  or 
less  globular  shape.  Hence  the  name  of  I/all  and 
wcirt  that  is  applied  to  such  joints.  The  best 
example  of  this  variety  is  the  Hip-joint  (q.  v.), 
and  the  next  best  is  the  shoulder.  In  these  joints, 
the  ball  is  kept  in  apposition  with  the  socket  by 
means  of  what  is  termed  a  eaptuUir  ligament,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  barrel-sha{)cd  expansion  of 
ligamentous  structure,  attached  by  its  extremities 
around  the  margin  of  the  articular  surfaces  com- 
posing the  joint,  and  forming  a  complete  investment 
of  it,  but  not  so  tight  as  materially  to  restrict  its 
movements.  This  species  of  joint  is  capable  of 
motion  of  all  kinds,  as  any  one  may  readily  test  for 
himself,  especially  in  the  shoulder-joint 

Another  important  variety  of  articulation  is  the 
hinge-joint,  in  which  the  contiguous  surfaces  are 
marked  with  elevations  and  dejiressions,  which 
exactly  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  restrict  motion 
to  one  direction.  The  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  and 
the  joints  of  the  lingers  and  toes,  are  the  best 


perfect  example,  because  in  certain  positions  it  is 
ca)iab]e  of  a  Kiiuht  rotation.  These  hinge-joints  are 
always  provided  with  strong  lateral  ligaments.  The 
shells  of  bivalve  molluscs  are  united  by  a  very 
strong  aud  perfect  hinge-joint. 

The  last  kind  of  joint  requiring  notice  is  that 
which  admits  only  of  rotatory  motion.  A  pivot  and 
a  ring  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  joint,  the  ring 
being  generally  formed  j»artly  of  bone  and  partly  of 
ligament.  The  best  example  of  this  articulation 
is  that  lietween  the  atlas  (the  first  vertebra)  and 
the  odontoid  or  tooth -like  process  of  the  axis  (the 
second  vertebra).    See  Hand. 

DueaM*  of  the  Joint*.— Formerly,  all  the  severer 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  joints  were  vaguely  desig- 
nated under  the  one  general  terra  white  ttrrlling ;  but 
during  the  last  half  century,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  modern  surgeons,  amongst  whom  the  name  of 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stands  prominently 
conspicuous,  the  diseases  of  the  joints  are  tolerably 
well  understood,  and  can  be  discriminated  from 
one  another  with  very  considerable  accuracy. 

In  diseases  of  the  joints,  we  may  have  one  or 
more  of  tho  following  textures  affected:  (1),  the 
synovial  membrane ;  (2),  the  cartilage  ;  and  (3),  the 
bones  themselves. 

The  synovial  membrane  may  undergo  either  acute 
or  chronic  in  (lamination,  giving  rise  to  the  serious 
affections  known  as  acute  and  chronic  Synovitis 
(q.  v.). 

Loose  sulwtanccs  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  usually 
resembling  a  small  bean  in  Bize  and  shajie,  some- 
times occur  in  joints,  especially  in  the  knee-joint 
They  commence  as  little  pendulous  growths  upon 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  after  a  time  Income 
detached.  When  they  get  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  during  exercise, 
they  cause  a  sudden  and  often  a  most  excruciating 
pain,  which  is  often  followed  by  inflammation,  and 
arrest  all  motion  of  the  joint  These  symptoms  are 
not  relieved  till,  by  gentle  flexion  and  manipulation, 
the  loose  cartilage  (as  it  is  usually  termed)  has  been 
removed  to  a  position  in  which  it  oeas<»  to  give 
annoyance.  When  the  displacement  of  the  loose 
body  is  only  occasional,  and  docs  not  cause  intensely 
severe  pain,  the  treatment  should  be  limited  to  the 
application  of  an  elastic  )>andagc  or  a  tightly  fitting 
knee-cap,  which  should  he  constantly  worn,  with 
the  view  of  restraining  the  loose  body  to  a  position 
in  which  it  is  inoffensive.  If,  however,  this  pallia- 
tive treatment  fails,  the  offending  body  must  be 
removed  by  sub-cutaneous  incision,  which  avoids 
the  danger  of  a  direct  wound  into  the  joint 

The  cartilage  may  be  affected  in  various  ways. 
There  may  be  (1)  simple  destruction  of  cartilage; 
(2),  scrofulous  destruction  of  cartilage ;  {.*?).  hyper- 
trophy of  cartilage  ;  (4),  atrophy  of  cartilage,  and 
other  modified  forme  of  disease  of  this  texture,  all 
of  which,  especially  the  second,  are  of  a  very  serious 
character,  but  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  popular 
explanation. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  struc- 
tures of  the  joints  are  (1)  ulcer  and  (2)  caries.  These 
diseases  often,  but  not  always,  begin  with  the  dis- 
organisation of  cartilage,  and  then  extend  to  the 
bones.  Sometimes,  however,  they  commence  in  the 
bonea.  The  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
general  treatment  of  these  diseases  would  be  out  of 
place  in  these  pages,  but  a  reference  to  one  very 
important  mode  of  treating  articular  caries  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Resection  of  Joints.  Several 
of  the  preceding  diseases,  even  when  the  result  of 
our  treatment  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  of  the  joint  (sometimes 
extending  to  perfect  immobility),  to  which  the  term 
A  nhjt04i$  (q.  v.)  is  r~ 
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JOI'NTURE,  m  English  Law,  means  an  estate  or 
aotne  interest  for  life  or  a  longer  period  in  an  estate 
settled  upon  a  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her 
husband.  The  jointure  was  at  first  adopted  a*  a 
substitute  for  Dower  (q.  v.),  and  dower  is  barred  if  a 
jointure  is  provided.  The  requisites  of  a  jointure 
are:  1.  That  it  must  commence  and  take  effect 
immediately  on  the  husband's  death;  2.  It  must 
be  for  the  wife's  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate ;  3. 
It  must  be  given  to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  merely 
to  trustees  for  her;  4.  It  must  be  expressed  to  be 
made  in  satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower;  5.  It  must 
be  made  before  marriage.    The  mode  of  giving  a 

i'ointure  is  usually  by  way  of  a  rent-charge  on  the 
lusband's  real  estate,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allow 
her  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  estate,  or  part  of 
it,  after  the  husband's  death,  so  long  as  she  lives. 
If  a  jointure  Ite  created  out  of  an  estate  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  cannot  sell  the  estate  afterwards, 
so  as  to  defeat  the  jointure.  A  jointure  is  not  lost 
by  the  treason  or  felony  of  the  husband,  nor  by  the 
elopement  and  adultery  of  the  wife. 

In  Scotland,  the  word  jointure  is  also  frequently 
used  in  a  similar  sense  to  denote  a  conventional 
provision  to  a  widow,  consisting  either  of  an  annuity 
to  her  or  of  a  liferent  assignation  of  rents,  or  of  a 
liferent  of  lands,  called  a  locality.  In  whatever 
way  the  jointure  is  constituted,  it  also  excludes  the 
widow's  terce,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed. 

JOIXVILLE,  Jeax,  Sietb  or  Sire  de,  one  of 
the  earliest  French  historians,  whose  works  possess 
much  interest  or  value,  was  born  about  1224,  of  an 
old  fanuly,  in  Champagne,  and  held  high  offices 
under  Thibaut  IV.,  kiug  of  Navarre.  In  1248, 
he  joined  Louis  IX.  of  France  with  nine  knights 
and  1"  '  armed  men  in  his  crusade ;  shared  that 
monarch's  captivity  ;  and  returning  to  France  in 
1254.  was  frequently  at  his  court,  but  declined  to 
accompany  him  in  his  second  crusade.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  IX.,  the  Sieur  de  J.  wrote  his 
Ilittoire  de  St  Louis,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
combining  an  excellence  of  style  then  very  rare 
with  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  individual 
character  in  the  minute  record  of  events.  He  died 
about  the  year  1318.  The  Histoire  de  St  Louis  was 
first  published  at  Poitiers  in  1546;  the  latest  edition 
is  that  of  F.  Michel  (Paris,  1858). 

JOISTS,  horizontal  timbers  (of  lighter  scantlings 
than  the  l>cama)  used  to  support  floors.  See 
Floors. 

JO'LIBA.  SeeXiOER. 

JOLLY-BOAT  (Dutch,  jolie,  a  yawl),  a  small 
boat  kept  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  the  shore.    It  is  a  broad,  safe 
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boat,  and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
steward  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  purchases 

JOMINI,  Henri,  Baros,  born  6th  March  1779 
at  Payerne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  began  his 
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military  career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  French 
service,  and  afterwards,  chiefly  through  the  friend* 
i  ship  of  Ney,  was  raised  to  high  military  rank  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  1804,  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  Traitt  de»  Grande*  Operations 
MUitairt*.  He  distinguished  himself  in  active 
service  during  the  retreat  from  Russia,  but  offended 
at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  Napoleon, 
he  passed  over  to  the  allies  after  the  armistice  of 
Placawitz,  and  entered  the  service  of  Russia  In 
1S28,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  opera- 
tions at  Varna  ;  and  in  1855  he  settled  at  Brussels. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  his  Histoire 
Criturue  et  Afilitaire  de*  Campaanes  de  hi  Html ution 
(5  vols.  Paris,  1806),  his  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire 
de  Napoleon  (4  vols.  Par.  1827),  and  his  Tableau 
A  naltftique  den  Prineiptdes  Comhinaisons  de  lit  Ouerrt 
(Petersb.  1830)  are  of  great  value  to  the  mUitary 
student. 

JO'NAH  (Heb.  Yonah,  a  'dove;'  Gr.  Jonas),  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  son  of  Amittai,  was,  as  we  learn 
from  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  a 
town  of  Galilee  in  Zebulun,and  not  far  from  Phoenicia, 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  second  half 
of  the  8th  c.  B.  c,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL, 
and  was  probably,  therefore,  the  earliest  of  those 
prophets  whose  writings  are  extant  It  has  been 
urged  by  RosenmUller  and  other  critics,  that  the 
miracle  recorded  in  the  book  known  under  his 
name  is  not  to  tie  regarded  as  an  historical  fact, 
but  only  as  on  allegory,  founded  on  the  Pho?nician 
myth  of  Hercules  rescuing  Hesione  from  the  sea- 
monster  by  leaping  himself  into  its  jaws,  and  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  continuing  to  tear  its 
entrails.  The  design  of  the  author  in  incor]>orating 
this  myth  with  the  actual  voyage  of  J.,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  Ninevites,  was,  it  is 
suggested,  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  truth, 
that  God  will  not  permit  his  merciful  intentions 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  disobedience  even  of  a 
prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought 
by  orthodox  theologians  generally,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  (Matt  xii.  39—41  ;  xvi.  4 ;  Luke 
xi.  29),  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  Jc«*cphus  and  the  Apocrypha,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  supposing  this  miracle  to  be 
other  than  strictly  historical.  J.  has  been  supposed 
by  early  authorities  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Sarephct  (1  Kings  xvii.  24),  also  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Elisha.  J.'s  tomb  is  shewn  at 
Nebi-Yunus  (Prophet  Jonah),  near  Mosul.  tausden, 
Jonas  Illustrates  (Traj.  1692) ;  Friedrichsen,  KrUi- 
seher  UeberMirJi  der  Ansiehte.n  mm  Budt  Jonas 
(Altona,  1817);  RosenmUller,  Proleg.  in  Jonam; 
also  Notes  on  the  Prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Jlosea, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  (Cambridge,  1853). 

JONES,  Inigo,  a  well-known  English  architect, 
was  born  in  London  in  1572.  Of  his  early  history, 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  at  draw- 
ing, sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study  the 
master-pieces  of  architecture  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  While  in  Venice,  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Palladio,  whose  style  he 
introduced  into  England,  whence  we  sometimes  hear 
J.  designated  as  the  English  '  Palladia'  In  1605, 
he  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
scenery,  Ac,  for  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court 
Jonson  afterwards  satirised  his  fellow-labourer  in 
Bartholomew  Fair.  In  1612,  J.  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings.  J.  was  at  this  time  accounted  the 
first  architect  of  England,  and  aooording  to  some, 
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the  first  of  the  age.  He  died  in  165.1  The  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  J.'s  time  was  an 
excellent  foil  to  his  genius,  as  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  his  works  shews,  but  still  in  any  ape  he  would 
have  ranked  high  as  an  architect  His  master- 
piece is  considered  to  ta  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.  Other  works  of  his  are  the  church  of 
St  Paul,  in  Covout  (larden.  Ashlturnham  House,  and 
Surgeons'  Hall,  which,  however,  are  very  mediocre. 

JONES,  Jons  Tai  l,  horn  at  Arhigland,  in  the 
atewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  Scotland,  flth  July 
1747,  was  the  eon  of  a  gardener  named  John  Paul  ' 
Ho  became  a  sador,  was  for  a  short  time  encased  in 
the  slave-trade,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Virginia, 
assuming  the  name  of  Jones.  He  ardently  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies.  When  the 
Congress,  in  1775,  resolved  to  lit  out  a  naval  force, 
he  olTered  his  services;  nnd  visiting  the  British 
coast  in  a  brig  of  18  gun*,  ]<erfonned  some  remark- 
ably tald  exploits,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  his  lioyhood  to  make 
a  hostile  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Sol  way  Firth. 
In  1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  of  French  ships  displaying  the 
American  Hag,  with  which  he  again  visited  the 
British  coasts,  causing  great  alarm,  and  taking  some 
prizes.  The  king  of  r  ranee  made  him  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Military  Merit.  After  the  war  was 
ended,  J.  attempted,  along  with  John  Ledyard,  to 
establish  a  fur-trade  tatweon  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  and  China,  but  failed.  In  1787,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  the  command  of  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  with  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Turkish  war,  but  soon  left  the  Russian  service. 
He  died  at  Paris,  18th  July  1792.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

JONES,  Sin  William,  was  born  in  London,  28th 
September  1746,  and  was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753, 
where  he  soon  eclipsed  all  his  fellows,  (uurticularly  - 
in  classical  knowledge.  In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  I 
Vniversity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  enabled  | 
to  gratify  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages  which  had  shewn  itaelf  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow.  In  170.1  he 
left  Oxford,  to  Weomv  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  whom  he  remained  live  years. 
In  1770  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Life  of  Sadir  Sfmfi,  translated  mto 
French  from  the  Persian  ;  in  the  following  year,  a 
Persian  (Irammar,  republished  some  years  ago,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  the  late  Professor 
Lee ;  and  in  1774,  his  CotnmenV.irie*  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,  republished  by  Eichh»ni  at  Leij**ie,  in 
1776.  In  1780,  he  completed  a  translation  of  seven 
Arabic  poems,  knowu  as  the  Moalldkat,  which 
obtaiu  their  collective  name  from  being  '  suspended' 
in  the  temple  at  Mecca  ;  wrote  an  essay  On  the 
Legal  M<hU  of  Suppre*s:iifi  Hiots.  and  another, 
entitled  Assay  on  the  Law  of  bailments,  and  two 
or  three  isles.  In  March  1783,  J.  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal, 
anil  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the.  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs. 
He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  'for  inves- 
tigating the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  of  Asia,'  of  which  he  was  the  tirst  presi- 
dent. To  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Jlesearches,  Sir 
William  contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  Enchanted 
Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife ;  and  a  translation  of  an 
ndian  drama,  called  Saconhda,  or  the  Fatal 
g.  A  translation  by  him  of  the 
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of  Menu  (q.  v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily 
employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
27th  April  1794.  J.  was  one  of  the  first  linguists 
and  oriental  scholars  that  this  country  lias  produced. 
The  East  India  Comj»any  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
Bengal  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols. 
4to,  was  published  by  Lady  Jones  in  1799;  and 
another  appeared,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  in  1807,  with  a 
life  of  the  author  by  I/>rd  Teignmouth. 

JONE'SIA.  a  genu*  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
T.rtjuminoxir,  sub-order  Ctr*alpin'*<r,  having  a  two- 
leaved  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped,  4-fid  corolla,  seven 
stamens  attached  to  a  ring  which  springs  from  the 
ruin?  of  the  corolla,  a  scimitar-shaped  pod.  The 
leaves  an;  abruptly  pinnate.  The  Asoca  of  San- 
scrit poetry  (J.  Anoca)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  trees 
of  the  East  Its  orange  and  crimson  flowers  grow 
in  graceful  racemes.  Indian  poetry  abounds  in  its 
praises. 

JO'NKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  finely  situated  in  the 
country,  is  capital  of  the  lteu  of  the  same  name, 
and  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Wetter,  and  is  hacked  on  the  south  and  west  by 
pine-clad  hills.  It  is  a  maritime  and  trading  town, 
and  contains  an  arsenal  and  a  factory  for  arms. 
Pop.  6684. 

JO'NQUlL  (Fr.  jonquil!',  from  Lat  juneiis,  a 
rush^  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Xarriuttu 
(q.  v.)  with  rush-like  leave*.  The  Common  J.  (A'. 
Jowjuilla),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  bultaus-rootcd  plants  in  our 
flower-borders.  It  has  from  two  to  six  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  its  scape  (leafless  steiiij. 
The  Swkkt-sckntkd  J.  (Ar.  rujorus),  alio  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Eunqie,  is  another  s|>eeies  very  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Perfumed  waters  are  made  "from  J. 
flowers. 

JONSON,  Bks,  or  Bkvjamis,  an  English  dram- 
atist w*as  bora,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
accounts,  at  Westminster,  though  one  authority 
says  Warwickshire,  in  1574.  The  Scottish  poet 
Dnunmond  of  liawthornden,  states  that  J.  told  him 
his  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  of  Annaudale,  who 
settled  in  Carlisle,  and  his  father  a  clergyman,  who 
died  l>efore  Ben  was  tarn.  The  latter  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  had  for 
his  preceptor  the  illustrious  Camden.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  career  from  this  point  until  the  period 
when  he  became  famous  as  an  author  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  said  that  his  mother  took  a  second 
husband,  a  bricklayer  (but  this  is  doubtful),  and 
that  Ben  was  forced  very  unwillingly  to  assist  his 
stepfather.  The  story  of  his  resulence  (for  a  few 
months)  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  may  lie  an 
authentic  tradition,  but  it  really  rests  on  no  tatter 
evidence  than  the  present  of  some  tmoks  now  in 
the  library  of  that  college  with  his  name  inscribed 
on  them.  If  he  went  thither  at  all,  he  was  soon 
forced  to  return  h>»me  for  want  of  means;  but  his 
autijtathy  to  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer  was  so  great 
that  he  finally  ran  ott'.  and  served  as  a  soldier  iu 
the  Low  Countries  for  Mime  time.  Alter  coming 
Kick  to  England,  he  tried  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
but  did  not  succeed,  whereujHin  he  started  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Even  in  this  cajioeity  he  did 
not  rapidly  acquire  a  reputation.  The  first  pit ve  that 
procured  him  a  name  was  A>rry  Man  in  hi*  Humour 
(1598).  The  tast  of  his  snl<sequent  productions  are 
Volpone,  or  the  Fox  (1605),  The  Silent  Woman  (1609), 
and  Tfw,  Alchemutt  (1610).  These  are  comedies  full 
of  rich,  dry,  carefully-elaborated  'humour.'  He 
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also  composed  two  tragedies,  Sejanus  (IG03)  and 
Cat 'lint' $  Contuiraaj  (1611),  on  which  he — but  only 
he—  set  a  high  value.  His  J/ua/mm,  written  for 
the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  are  occasional  ly 
very  graceful.  For  many  years  .1.  was  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  these  monarch*,  but  his  careless  and 
profuse  habit*  involved  him  constantly  iu  difficul- 
ties, and  he  died  in  poverty  Cth  August  1037.  J-'s 
writings  arc  not  much  relished  now,  and  never  were, 
even  in  his  own  day.  There  is  an  air  of  pedantry 
about  his  happiest  efforts  that  upoila  tlieir  effect 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  jvossesses  a  rude  force, 
and  a  humour  which,  if  heavy  and  saturnine,  is 
also  genuine  and  pungent  Occasionally,  too,  his 
lyrics  shew  a  lightness  and  delicacy  almost  inex- 
plicable, considering  the  ordinarily  and  cumbrous 
movement  of  his  faculties.  The  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  the  wits  of  his  time  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  strength  and  talent  of  the  man.  Shakspeare 
alone  was  reckoned  his  match  in  those  wit-combats 
held  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  He  was  an  immense 
drinker,  and  his  potations  do  not  seem  to  have 
improved  either  his  tenqier  or  his  constitution.  The 
best  cilition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Gilford,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  memoir  {bond.  9  vols. 
1816» ;  the  latest  is  that  by  harry  Cornwall,  pub- 
lished by  Moxon  (bond.  1838  ;  3d  ed.  1853). 

JO'PPA,  the  name  given  iu  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  to  a  town  called  in  Hebrew  Yo/o  ; 
modern,  Yafa  or  Jaffa,  L  c,  beauty.  It  is  situated 
on  the  sea-co)i»t  of  Syria,  altout  33  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Stanley,  still 
deserves  its  name,  %J.  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Here,  according  to  the  classical  mytli,  it 
was  that  Andromeda  was  chained  to  the  rock, 
and  exposed  to  the  sea-monster;  a  story  that  has 
lx?cn  supposed  to  shadow  out  in  an  obscure  way 
the  early  intercourse  l>ctween  Greece  and  Syria. 
In  sacred  history,  it  appear*  as  the  port  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  th>> 
place  to  which  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  floated 
from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  It 
was  at  J.  that  the  Aiswtle  Peter  saw  the  vision 
which  corrected  bis  Jewish  prejudices  concerning 
the  G<»ntilea  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In 
the  reign  of  Conatantine  the  Great,  J.  was  made  a 
bishop's  see,  but  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  l»ecame  the 
principal  landing-place  of  the  warriors  of  Christen- 
dom. In  1799,  it  was  stormed  by  the  French  under 
Bona|»arte,  and  here  was  perpetrated  his  shameful 
massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners.  In  183*2,  Mohammed 
Ali  made  himself  master  of  it ;  but  the  Turks,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British  and  Austri.ujs,  took  it 
from  him  again  in  1840.  The  modern  Jaffa  is  within 
the  pashalic  of  Gaza.  Its  wretched  harbour  is  nearly 
sanded  up,  and  it  has  very  little  trade.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

JORDAEN8,  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter, 
was  boru  at  Antwerp  in  1594,  and  died  in  1678. 
His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  most  European   collections.     They  are 
marked  by  great  truthfulness  and  vigour  of  por- : 
traiture,  and  are  richly  but  rather  glaringly  coloured. 
Their  chief  defects  are  a  want  of  taste  and  elegance 
in  design.    Among  his  best  known  works  are  the 
*  Merry -making,'  the  "Satyr  and  Man  blowing  Cold  ; 
and  Hot,'  *Pau  and  Syrinx,'  and  'Saturn  devouring  \ 
his  Children.' 

JO'KDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine,  the 
bed  of  which  forms  a  great  valley,  stretching  from 
north  to  south  in  the  easte  rn  part  of  the  country. 
The  J.,  deriving  its  head-waters  partly  from  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and 
partly  from  Mount  Hernion,  flows  south,  and  after 


a  course  of  150  miles,  having  passed  through  the 
small  lake  of  El  Hideh  (The  Waters  of  Merom) 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee),  it  falls 
into   the    northern   extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(<j.  v.).     The  bed   of  the  river  varies   much  in 
breadth,  and  it*  bauks  are  iu  some  places  flat; 
in  others,  steep.     Where  it  euters  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  is  ISO  yards  broad,  and  3  feet  deep ;  hut  a 
little  way  further  ut>,  it  is  only  80  yards  broad, 
i  and   7  feet  deep.    From  tho   I-ake  of  Tiberias 
i  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  J.  is  crossed  by  no  bridge, 
!  although  in  two  or  three  places  there  are  ruins  of 
bridges.     AWe  the  Lake  of  Tilxrias  is  a  bridge 
called  Jacob's  Bridge,  over  which  the  road  iroin 
Damascus  to  the  sea-coast  passes.    In  a  number  of 
i  places,  the  J.  is  fordahle;  in  some,  even  when  the 
'  river  is  in  flood.    The  course  of  the  J.  was  explored 
by  Lieutenant  Molynctix,  an  English   officer,  in 
I  August    1847,   during   the   dry  season  ;  and  by 
:  Lieutenant  Lynch,  with  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  United  States'  government  in  April  184S,  when 
|  the  river  was  in  flood. 

I     JOHGENSEN,  Johukn,  a  Danish  adventurer, 
who,  iu  the  begiuning  ot  the  present  century,  made 
[  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Ice  land,  and  reigned 
I  there  as  protector  for  a)  suit  six  weeks,  was  the 
|  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  born 
[in  that  city  in  1779     On  the  2lst  June  1.809, 
having  previously  visited  the  island  in  a  ship  in 
,  which  he  held  the  position  of  interpreter,  J.  arrived 
!  at  Kcikiavik  in  the  Munjtirrt  ami  Ami,  an  armed 
merchantman  from  London,  carrying  11)  or  1*2  guns. 
|  A  few  ilays  after,  he  surrounded  the  house  of  tho 
1  governor,  took   him   prisoner,  and   informed  the 
townV]»eoplc  that  he  should  hold  Iceland  in  jiosses- 
'  sion  for  England,  'until  such  time  as  the  English 
fleet  should  relieve  him.'    He  then  issued  several 
;  proclamations,  announcing  '  that  relations  with  Great 
!  Britain  should  be  set  on  a  firm  footing,  and  Iceland 
Ik?  placed  under  her  i«roteetion.'  He  also  organised  a 
I  '  government  office,'  confiscating  all  Danish  property, 
[  with  whatever  else  he  could  lay  hands  on,  to  0*t  Matt 
tlfttt,  and  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  all  tho 
miseries  of  an  unscrupulous  dcs{iotism.    On  the  9th 
August,  however,  his  brief  reign  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  man-of-war,  tho 
commander  of  which,  hearing  of  the  piratical  invasion 
of  J.,  inimeiliately  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  him, 
restoring  at  the  same  time  the  pre\*ious  condition  of 
affairs.    J.  was  carried  to  England,  but  he  rloes  not 
seem  to  have  been  visited  by  the  punishment  he  so 
fully  merited.    He  afterwards  lived  in  London  for 
some  years,  was  convicted  of  robbery  in  18*20,  and 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  in  1825. 

JORNA'XDES,  or  J0UDANES,  a  historian  of 
the  6th  e„  was  by  birth  a  Goth,  or  both  of  Alan  and 
Gothic  descent.  He  was  first  a  notary,  but  after- 
wards adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Croton,  in  Italy.  Hi-  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language ;  the  first,  De  Ifa/norum 
ac  Trm/xtntm  Snc<x*tio»e,  is  a  short  comjH-ndium 
of  the  most  imjiortant  events  in  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  5*>2  a.  n.  ;  but  the  work  is  only 
valuable  from  the  accounts  in  it  of  several  barbarous 
northern  nations.  His  other  work,  Dc  Crinnun 
i>rvjine  ft  lir/m*  GVaCm  (Concerning  the  Origin  and 
Deeds  of  the  Goths),  is  a  work  which  has  obtained 
great  renown,  chiefly  from  its  being  our  only  source 
of  information  al>out  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian 
trills,  except  when  they  are  casually  mentioned  by 
some  Greek  or  Latin  historian.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  inaccuracies,  l>oth  of  time,  place,  and 
person.    There  are  many  editions  of  both  works. 

JOHC'LLO,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  situated  150  miles  west-south-west 
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of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  thrown  up,  in  Sep- 
tember 1759,  to  the  height  of  1375  feet  from  n 
plain,  which  itself  wag  2890  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  Lit  19°  UY  N.,  lone.  101°  2*  \V.  This  new 
creation  originally  consisted  of  a  series  of  cones  of 
various  sizes.  Many  of  the  subordinate  eminence* 
.have  Biuce  disappeared  altogether;  some  have 
changed  their  form ;  and  few  now  emit  vajmur. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  has  gradually 
declined,  and  much  of  the  locality  has  been  covered 
with  forest  trees. 

JOSEPH  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest  sou 
of  Leopold  I.,  was  t>orn  at  Vienna  20th  July  1678, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  iu  16S9,  and  king  of 
Rome  in  1690,  lieeame  emperor  in  1705,  and  died  in 
1711.  The  influence  of  tlie  Prince  of  Sal  in,  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  It  is  subsequent 
connection  with  Prime  Eugene,  led  him  to  embrace 
opinions  much  more  lilteral  than  those  which  have 
generally  prevailed  in  his  family,  and  he  granted 
privileges  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  IV  .he- 
rnia which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors. 
He  also  concluded  a  treat v  in  1707  with  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious 
liberty  to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  120  churches  which  hail  K'eti  taken  from  them 
by  the  Ji-snita.  He  was  fond  of  courtly  ceremonial, 
but  mild  and  affable,  and  sought  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in"  his  dominions  by 
relieving  them  from  some  of  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subject.  He  eagerly  and  success- 
fully prosecuted,  in  alliance  with  Britain,  the  war  of 
the 'Spanish  Succession  against  France. 

JOSEPH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  (q.  v.),  was  born  13th 
March  1711.  at  a  time  when  his  mother's  fortunes 
were  in  their  lowest  state  of  depression.  He  early 
gave  proof  of  excellent  abilities.  After  the  peace 
of  HtilH-rtsburg,  he  was  elected  king  of  Rome,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (18th  August  17G5), 
emperor  of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  also  asso- 
ciated hint  with  herself  in  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  states  ;  but  for  some  time  his  actual  share 
in  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  On  her  death  in  1780,  he  inherited  all 
her  dignities  and  power.  He  was  ambitious  of 
increase  of  territory,  and  although  he  failed  in  his 
object  of  adding  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  he  thought  to  consolidate  by  obtaining  it  in 
exchange  for  the  I-ow  Countries,  yet  he  was  success- 
ful in  acquiring  Galicia,  Lodomcria,  and  the  county 
of  Zips,  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772;  and 
be  appropriated,  in  1780,  great  ]>art  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Passau  ami  Salzburg.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer, 
having  imbibed,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  that 
age,  but  he  attempted  his  reforms  too  rashly,  and 
too  much  by  the  exercise  of  mcro  authority,  and  was 
compelled  to  restore  many  things  agaiu  to  their  former 
condition  ;  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
whose  power  and  privileges  he  sought  to  reduce, 
producing  rcWllions  in  various  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  clergy  in  particular  regarded  him  with 
detestation.  He  had  early  shewn  a  dislike  to  them, 
which  caused  no  little  vexation  to  his  mother  ;  and 
as  awn  as  he  found  himself  in  full  possession  of  the 
government  of  Austria,  he  proceeded  to  declare  him- 
self independent  of  the  po|s>,  and  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  any  new  papal  bulls  in  his  dominions 
without  his  Plant  reyiunu  The  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  bulls  I'nvtfrnitu*  (q.  v.)  and  //*  ctrtul 
Domini  (q.  v.)  was  also  prohibited  Resides  this,  he 
suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  convents,  reduced  the 
nuniWr  of  the  regular  clergy  from  63,000  to  27,000, 
prohibited  papal  dispensations  as  to  marriage,  and 


on  15th  October  1781,  published  the  celebrated 
Edirt  of  Tolrrationy  by  which  ho  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  Protestants  and  Not- 
united  Greeks  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VL 
thought  to  check  this  course  by  a  personal  interview 
with  the  emperor,  and  for  that  purpose  made  a  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1782 ;  and  although  he  was  quite 
unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried  away  with  him 
the  conviction,  that  the  people  were  utterly  unjiro- 
pared  for  the  reforms  which  their  sovereign  sought 
to  accomplish,  a  conviction  the  correctness  of  which 
the  event  abundantly  proved.  J.  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Turkey  in  1788,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful; and  the  vexation  caused  by  this,  and  by 
the  revolt*  in  his  own  dominions,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  he  felt  himself  of  revoking  many  of 
the  edicts  bv  which  he  had  sought  to  promote 
the  welfare  ol  his  people,  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  20th  February  1790.  He  founded 
many  valuable  institutions,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  in  Austria. 

JOSEPHINE,  Marts-  Rose,  Empress  of  the 
French,  was  Urni,  23*1  June  1763.  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  where  her  father,  Taeher  de  la  Pagerie, 
was  captain  of  the  port  at  St  Pierre.  She  had  only 
an  indifferent  colonial  education  ;  but  her  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  even  more  than  her  beauty,  won 
universal  regard.  When  about  15  years  of  age,  she 
came  to  France,  and  soon  after  married  the  Viscount 
Alexandre  Beanharnais  ;  of  which  marriage  were 
born  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Horteose,  queen 
of  Holland,  and  mother  of  tile  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  J.'s  husband  having  been  executed  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  herself  just  escaped  through 
the  events  of  9th  Thermidor  {27th  July  1794).  She 
was  married,  9th  March  1798,  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  campaigns, 
and  exercised  a  great  influence  in  restraining 
him  from  measures  of  violence  and  severity.  At 
Malmaison,  and  afterwards  at  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  Tuileries,  she  attracted  round  her  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  France,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  increase  of  her  husband's  power.  She 
regarded  his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  however,  with 
a  presentiment  of  evil  ;  and  fmm  the  day  of  her 
becoming  empress,  seemed  to  dread  that  political 
motives  might  lead  him  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  had  proved  unfruitful.  After  scenes 
of  the  most  painful  kind,  this  took  place.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  law  on  16th  December 
1809.  J.  retained  the  title  of  empress,  corresponded 
with  Bonajkarte,  and  if  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
permitted,  would  have  rejoined  him  after  his  falL 
She  lived  near  Evreux,  and  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  29th  May  1814  Compare  Hittoire  de 
F  Imjieratrice  Jottphine  (2  vols.  Pans,  1859),  by  M- 
J.  Aubenas. 

JOSE'PHUS,  FuiVTrs,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
historian,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  37  A.D.  He 
was  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  being 
descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the  line  of 
Asinonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Matthias, 
officiated  as  a  pnest  in  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses.  The  careful  education  he  received 
develojK-d  his  brilliant  faculties  at  an  unusually 
early  period,  ami  his  acquirements  both  in  Hebrew 
and  (4 reek  literature— the  two  principal  branches  of 
his  studies— soon  drew  public  attention  npon  him. 
Having  successively  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
jiarainount  religious  schools  of  his  time — 'sects,*  as 
he  inaccurately  terms  them — he  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Bono  a,  and  who  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of  John 
the  Baptist  or  an  Essen  a.   Three  years  later,  he 
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returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  henceforth  belonged  to  Ephraiin,  and  was  born  in  Egypt    Before  the 

the  body  of  the  '  Pharisees,'  which,  in  fact,  comprised  Israelites  hod  reached  Sinai,  he  was  chosen  by 

the  bulk  of  the  people,    So  great  was  the  regard  for  Moses  to  command  the  troojis  that  fought  against 

his  abilities,  that  at  the  age  of  ouly  twenty-six  years  Amalek  ;  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  great 

he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.    When  the  Jews  lawgiver,  he  was  publicly  invested  by  the  latter 

rose  in  their  last  and  fatal  insurrection  against  with  the   whole  civil  aud  military  government 

the  Romans,  J.  was  ap]iointed  governor  of  Galilee,  of  the  Israelites.    The  vigorous  and,  on  the  whole, 

Here  he  displayed  the  greatest  valour  and  prudence ;  successful  manner  in  which  he  pursued  the  con- 

but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  general  Vespasian  quest  of  Canaan,  and  distributed  the  land  among 

(67  a.  D.)  made  resistance  hopeless.     The  city  of  the  trilws,  is  minutely  described  in  the  l>ook  which 

Jotajiata,  into  which  J.  had  thrown  himself,  was  bears  his  name.    He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and 

taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  47  days,  was  buried  at  Timnath-Serah,  in  Ephraiin.—  The 

Along  with  some  others,  he  concealed  himself  in  so-called  Book  of  Joshua,  in  its  present  form,  con* 

a  cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and  taining  an  account  of  the  conquest  and  division 

being  brought  before  \  espasian,  he  would  have  of  the  '  Land  of  Promise,'  was  neither  written  by 

been  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not-  according  to  his  him  nor  by  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but  the 

own  account,   for  J.  is  his  own  and  his  sole  compiler  has  certainly  made  copious  use,  espe- 

biographer— prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet  cially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  of  documents  drawn 

become  emperor  of  Rome.    Nevertheless,  he  was  up   during   the   period   of   the   conquest  Such 

kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  aliout  three  jiassages  as  that  relative  to  the  harlot  Rahab— 

years.    J.  was  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  'and  she  dwclleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day'  (vi.  25) 

siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  — demonstrate  their  own  antiquity;  but  on  the 

city  (70  a.  I'.),  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  other  hand,  such  passages  as  the  narrative  of  the 

of  some  of  his  relatives.    After  this,  he  amiears  to  capture  of  Hebron  (of  which  there  are  several), 

have  resided  at  Rome,  and  to  havo  devoted  himself  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 

to  literary  studies.    The  exact  jieriod  of  his  death  J.  ;  the  frequency  of  the  expression,  '  unto  this 

is  not  ascertained.    All  we  know  is,  that  he  sur-  day,'  in  connections  that  forbid  us  to  suppose  the 

vived  Agrippa  II.,  who  died  97  A.D.    He  was  thrice  interval  a  brief  one;  the  allusion  to  Judah  and 

married,  ami  had  children  by  his  second  and  third  Israel  as  distinct  (xi.  21) ;  the  lateness  of  many  of 

wives.    His  works  are  :  IJUtory  of  Ute  JticMi  War,  the  grammatical  forms,  &c,  clearly  indicate  the 

in  7  books,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (the  gradual  growth  of  the  book  under  successive  editors, 

Hebrew  version  is  no  longer  extant) ;  Jtteuh  AtUi-  the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Masius,  Spino/A, 

quitifs,  in  20  books,  containing  the  liistory  of  his  Hasse,  &c,  after  the  exile,  ami  by  Ewald  in  the 

countrymen  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  time  of  Manasseh ;  while  Keil  and  others  place  the 

of  the  reign  of  Nero  (the  fictitious  Hebrew  Jtmppon,  book  in  the  time  of  Saul.     A  Samaritan  Book 

which  for  a  long  time  was  identified  with  J.'s  of  Joshua  [Chronicon  SamarUnnum),  containing  a 

Anliitutiiet,  dates  from  the  10th  c.  a.d.)  ;  a  treatise  chronological  narrative  of  events  from  the  death 

on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jeics,  against  Apion,  in  of  Moses  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 

2  v<ils.,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  extracts  from  old  Hadrian,  compiled  from  Arabic  aud  Hebrew  sources, 

historical  writers;  and  an  Aulol>ivj/ni/>/n/  (37—00  about  1300  a.d.,  is  extant  in  Arabic,  and  was  first 

A.D.),  in  one  hook,  which  may  be  considered  bum-  edited  at  I*eyden  in  1848,  by  Juynboll,  along  with 

plementary  to  the  Antiqniti?s.     The  other  works  a  Latin  version.    It  differs  very  considerably  from 

attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine.  ,  the  canonical  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  peculiar  character  of  J.  is  not  difficult  to  ;     JOSI'AH  (Heb.  Yo*hya)ni,  'Jehovah  will  help'), 

describe.     He  was,  in  the  main,  honest  and  vera-  ;  onc  „f  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Anion  and 

cious  ;  he  had  a  sincere  liking  for  his  countrymen,  Jedidab,  and  succeeded  his  father  (041  B.  c.)  at  the 

and  rather  more  pride  and  euthusiasm  in  the  old  agt.  Df  ejght  vears.    lie  was  apparently  brought  up 

national  history  than  he  could  well  justify  ;  but  the  under  the  care  of  the  priesthood,  early  manifested 

hopelessness  of  attempting  to  withstand  the  enor-  a  pious  disposition,  and  lieoame  a  determined  reb- 

mous  ]>ower  of  the  Romans,  and  an  aversion  to  gjOUfl  reformer,  purging  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from 

martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy:—  ,dolatrv.     In  like  mnnner,  it  seems,  he  marched 

perhaps  in  the  faint  hoj*  of  being  thus  of  some  through  the  land  of  Israel.     This  statement  has 

use  to  the  national  cause.    The  intluence  of  Greek  naturally  excited  much  surprise.    For  more  tliau  a 

philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writings,  hundred*  years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  a 

and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned,  infused  part  or  the  Assyrian  empire ;  its  people  were,  for  the 

into  it  a  tone  of '  rationalism.     He  speaks  of  Moses  most  part,  carried  into  exile,  and  their  place  sup- 

as  a  human,  rather  than  a  divinely  inspired  law-  plied  by  heathen  colonists.    It  was  in  the  reign  of 

giver  ;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the  crossing  of  the  J,  that  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  found  the  '  Book  of 

Red  Sea;  the  swallowing  of  Jonah  by  the  whale  ;  the  Torah'— bv  which  some  understand  Deuter- 

and,  generally  speaking,  whatever  is  calculated  to  onomy,  others  fexodus,  and  others,  again,  the  whole 

teach  that  there  was  a  special  miraculous  Provi-  Pentateuch— while  the  workmen  were  repairing  the 

dence  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  chosen  people.    His  temple.    J.  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  its 

stvle  is  easy  and  elegant  and  J.  has  often  been  existence  before ;  at  least,  the  words  of  it  strike 

called  the  Greek  Livy.   The  td'Uio  prituxp*  of  the  him  as  something  novel,  and  excite  the  pmfoundest 

Greek  text  apiiearcd  at  Basel  (Froben)  in  1544.  emotions  in  his  breast    In  commemoration  of  the 

Since  then,  the  most  important  editions  (with  notes)  discovery,  the  king  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 

are  those  of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  Passover  with  a  splendour  never  before  equalled. 

(Amst  1720),  OberthUr  (Lcip.  1782—1785),  Richter  After  this,  he  continued  his  work  of  extirpatiug 

(Lcip.  1825—1827),  and  Dindorf  (Pans,  1845).    J.  every  trace  of  idolatry.    Wizards,  conjurors,  •  all 

has  been  frequently  translated ;  the  two  best  known  the  abominations'  that  could  be  '  spied  in  the  land,' 

versions  in  English  are  by  L' Estrange  (Lond.  1702)  were  4  put  away.'    In  these  efforts,  the  monarch 

and  Whiston  (Lond.  1737)*  seems  to  have  spent  the  greater  ]«art  of  his  reign. 

JCSHUA  (Heb.  Yehonhun,  'Jehovah  helps'),  He  met  his  death  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley  of 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hebrew  warrior  under  Esdraclon,  when  attempting  to  check  the  advance 

whose  leadership  the  land  of  Canaan  was  con-  |  of  Pharaoh.Necho  against  the  Assyrians.  (Compare 
qnered.    He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  I  HerwL  1L  15a)   J.  was  the  last  of  the  good  kings 
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of  Jndah.  In  his  days  prophesied  Jeremiah  and 
Zcphaniah. 

JOSIKA,  Miki.os  (Nicholas),  a  very  remarkable 
Hungarian  novelist,  was  born  of  a  distinguished 
family,  28th  September  1790,  at  T»rda,  in  Tron- 
sylvania.  In  his  youth,  he  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Austrian  army.  hut  resigned  his  commission  in 
1818,  married  a  w»  althy  Hungarian  heiress,  ami  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  ami  study. 
Hi.x  first  works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of 
Irdny  ami  Vdzlalot,  and  were  exceedingly  popular. 
From  that  period  till  the  revolution  in  184S,  he 
wrote  alx.ut  60  volumes  of  novels,  all  of  which 
were  published  at  IVsth.  The  most  important  are 
Az  utulgo  Bdt'-ry  (The  Last  Biitorv,  3  vol*.  1840), 
Zrinv  a  K<Jt'i  (The  Poet  Zrinyi,  4  vols.  1843), 
A  ^'»rhri  M'i<jynror*zdijh'in  (The  Bohemians  in 
Hungary,  4  vols!  1845),  and  Ji'iAko  htrdn  (Stephen 
Josika  -one  of  the  author's  ancestor*  -5  vols.  1847). 
Involved  in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  native  country,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  continues  his 
literary  laliours.  Among  his  production!  written 
in  exile,  the  best  art)  Kyy  Magyar  Cualdda  forra- 
dalom  Atatt  (A  Hungarian  Family  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 4  vols.  ISol)  ;  The  Mailt y  Family  (2  vols. 
1880);  and  Ezter  (Esther,  1S53).  J.  is  a  thoroughly 
natural  novelist,  and  has  drawn  his  materials  almost 
wholly  from  the  history  of  his  own  land,  of  which 
he  possesses  a  most  minute  and  profound  knowledge. 
He  has  lieen  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Hungary. 

JOST,  Isaak  Mabkks,  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar 
of  Germany,  bom  at  Bemburg  in  1793,  died  1 862. 
His  principal  works  are  tiearhiehte  der  Igraeiitrn 
(History  of  the  Israelites,  9  vols,  Berl.  1820-1829, 
to  which  was  added  a  tenth  during  1840-1849, 
entitled  Sruere  Genchichte  dir  Itrarhtm  von  l8l/»— 
1845);  AUytmtme  GtitchichU  %U*  JiitL  Volke*  (Uni- 
versal History  of  the  Jewish  People,  2  vols.  Berl. 

1831—  1832);  a  Translation  (into  Gvrman)  of  the 
Minima  with  text  and  commentary  (6  vols.  Berl. 

1832—  1834);  <h*rL  de*  Judmthunu,  kc  (3  vols. 
Leipsic,  1857  1859).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  imutUtttki  Annate*  (Fkf.  1839—1841). 
Besides  being  a  savant,  he  was  a  patriot,  and 
warmly  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  social 
and  political  liberties  of  his  countrymen. 

JOUDPO  RK.  a  city  in  Raj|>ootana,  Hindustan, 
capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name, 
■tends  in  lat.  20  19*  N.,  and  long.  73*  8'  E.  The 
population,  not  accurately  ascertained,  appears  to 
amount  to  at  least  30,000.  Besides  several  magni- 
ficent tanks,  the  place  is  remarkable  for  its  elalwr- 
ately  constructed  and  deep  wells.  The  ttatr  of 
Jot'DPORE  is  the  most  extensive  and  populous  of 
all  the  principalities  of  Rajpootana.    Area,  35.672 

Tare  miles;  [Hip.  1 ,788,800 J  army,  11,000;  revenue 
the  rajah,  £180,000.  J.  is  chiefly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Luni ;  and  its  central  parts,  being 
level  and  well  watered,  are  highly  productive, 
yielding  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

JOUFFROY,  Tn&moRE  Sfmox.  a  French  philo- 
sopher, was  born,  7th  July  1796,  at  Pontet*,  a  village 
of  the  dura,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  became  a  teacher  of  it,  and  in  1832 
a  professor  in  the  College  de  France.  His  bad  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship  in  1837, 
and  he  died  1st  March  1842.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  studies  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  and 
he  published  translations  of  the  works  of  Reid 
and  some  of  those  of  Dugald  Stewart  with  notes 
and  introductions.  Of  his  original  works,  the  most 
valuable  is  Melange*  Philofophi/ur*  (1833).  He  was 
also  known  as  a  political  writer,  and  in  1824  took 
part  in  establishing  the  newspaper  Le  Globe.  He 


was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Deputies,  and  was  a  follower  of  Guizot 

JOUGS,  JUGGS,  or  JOGGS.  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  form  of  pillory  which  was  used  also 
in  Holland,  ami  probably  in  other  countries.  The 
jongs  were  nothing  more  than  an  in>n  ring  or  collar, 
fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three  links  to  a  pillar 
or  wall  iu  some  public  place,  such  as  a  market  cross, 
a  market  tron  or  weighing  j>ost,  a  prison  door,  a 
church  door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  churchyard  tree, 
,  a  tree  beneath  whose  branches  courts  wen-  held, 
aud  the  like.  The  ring  or  collar  opened  by  a  hiuge 
or  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it 
wa*  secured  by  a  loop  or  staple,  and  a  jKvllock. 
The  jougs  were  employed  as  a  punishment  as  well 
for  ecclesiastical  as  for  civil  offence*.  They  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  16th  c,  and  although 
they  have  not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  they  may  still  1m;  found  hanging  at  a  few- 
country  churches.     The  aecoroiwuyiug  wood-cut 
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Jougs. 

represents  the  jougs  at  the  churchyard  gate  of  the 
picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Duddingston,  within 
•d-  nt  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  The  jougs  obviously 
take  their  name  from  a  widely-spread  root,  which 
appears  in  the  Sanscr.  yiij,  the  Gr.  zvnom,  the  Lat 
jut/urn.  the  Ital.  171030,  the  Fr.  joug,  the  Ger.  jock, 
the  Ang.-Sax.  her,  and  the  Kng.  yoke.  The  Bra.vks 
(q.  v.)  were  occasionally  hung  on  the  same  pillar 
with  the  jougB. 

JOULE,  James  P.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  exiK'rimental  philosophers,  was  born  in  1  SIS, 
at  SalforU,  near  Manchester.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  for  instructor  in  science 
the  celebrate*!  Dalton  ;  and  he  early  shewed,  hy 
constructing  for  himself  electrical  machines  and 
other  philosophical  instruments,  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  His  earliest  notable  experiments  were  made 
with  reference  to  electro-magnetic  engines  ;  from 
which  he  passed  to  quantitative  determination* 
regarding  heat  and  the  transformation  of  various 
forms  of  energy  (see  Force).  He  is  justly  entitled 
to  lie  considered  as  the  ex|>erimental  founder  of 
the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of  energy— 
the  grandest  generalisation  ever  made  in  physical 
science,  A  sketch  of  this  principle  is  given  m  the 
Force  above  referred  to. 
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JOUNPU'R,  a  town  in  the  North-west  Provinces 
of  India,  is  situated  ou  Ixith  banks  of  the  Gumti, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  so  strong 
oh  to  1m*  iieriodically  submerged  without  injury. 
Lnt  25J  44'  N.,  long.  SlT  44'  E.  This  structure  is 
commanded  by  a  fort  still  older  than  itself,  a  work 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  popu- 
latiou  is  l(i,000.  J.  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  with  an  area  of  1  552  square  miles, 
and  about  800,000  inhabitants.  Sugar  is  largely 
produced. 

JOt'RDAN,  Jean  Baptistr,  Comtk,  a  French 
marshal,  born  29th  April  1762,  at  Limoges,  where 
his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  early  entered  the 
army,  embraced  with  great  steal  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  aud  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  division.  In  .September  1703,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  on  16th 
OctoWr  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignie*. 
In  1794  ami  1795,  he  commajided  the  Army  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  In  1706,  he  pushed  his 
way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  and  this  discomfiture  led  to 
his  resignation  of  his  command.  In  1700,  the 
Directory  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Danulie ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  Charles  at  Sttckach.  Although  he 
opjKWed  the  roup-tfttat  of  18th  Brumaire,  the  First 
Consul  employed  him,  in  1800,  in  the  re-organm- 
tiou  and  administration  of  Piedmont ;  au<l  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was  made 
a  marshal,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  accompanied  Kiug  Joseph  to  Naples,  and  aftor- 
wanls  to  Spain,  and  in  his  service  he  was  actively 
employed  as  a  gcueral.  He  offered  his  services  to 
Najxilion  after  his  return  from  Elba.  I»uia  XVIII. 
made  him  a  count  in  1815.  In  1810,  he  was  made 
a  peer  of  France  ;  but  his  republican  principles  led 
him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  revolution  of  1830. 
He  lived  and  died  poor.  His  death  took  place  on 
23d  November  1833. 

JOUSTS,  exercises  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
performed  in  the  middle  ages  by  kuighu  and  nobles. 
In  the  joust,  the  combatants  engaged  one  auuther 
singly,  each  against  his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a 
troop,  as  in  the' Tournament  (q.  v.).  The  ntunl>er 
of  courses  to  be  run  aud  strokes  to  l>e  given  was 
generally  three,  but  sometimes  a  larger  number. 
The  weapon  most  in  use  in  the  joust  was  the  lance, 
but  sometimes  the  battle-axe  and  sword  were 
employe*!.  To  direct  the  lance  anywhere  but  at 
the  lxnly  of  the  antagonist,  was  reckoned  foul  play. 
In  the  joust  of  iieace,  or  joittf  dr  fiitiUuuct,  a  foot- 
encouuter  preceded  the  mounted  combat.  In  the 
15th  c,  the  usages  of  jousting  had  come  to  differ 
in  different  countries  to  such  au  extent,  that  au 
elaborate  treatise  was  written  in  explanation  of 
the  various  modes,  distinguishing  the  characteristic 
difference*. 

JOWLOPPED.  See  Jellopped. 
JUAN,  Dov.  See  Don  JrAtf. 
JU  AN  PERNA'NDEZ,  called  also  Mas  a- 
TIERRA,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
400  miles  off  Valparaiso,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  18  miles  long,  6  miles  broad, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  high  rocky 
peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  Yungu,  is  about  4<><Kl 
feet  above  sea-level.  There  are  also  numerous  and 
fertile  valleys,  which  yield  oats,  turnips,  apples, 
strawberries,  melons,  peaches,  tigs,  granes,  sandal- 
wood, and  other  varieties  of  timber.  Numbers  of 
wild  goats  wander  on  the  cliffs.  A  few  settlers 
from  the  United  States  and  Tahiti  hold  the  island 
from  the  Chilian  government  Hera 
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buconeer,  from  the  fishing- 
of  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  resided  m 
solitude  for  four  years  ( 1704—  170S).     His  story 
is  commonly  supjiosed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  L'ofjinsun  Crumt  of  Defoe,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

JUBjE'A,  a  genus  of  palms  of  the  same  tribe 
with  the  cocoa-nut.  J.  njtrcfahilLi  is  a  palm  of  30 
or  40  feet  high,  with  a  wide-spreading  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves  ;  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  is  called 
Cor/uito.  The  Chilians  cut  off  the  crown,  and  collect 
the  sap,  which  Hows  freely  for  several  months,  a 
fresh  slice  of  the  top  of  the  stem  being  cut  off  every 
morning.  A  good  tree  will  yield  ninety  gallons  of 
sap,  which  being  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  of  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  receives  the  name  of  mirl  d« 
jMilma  (palm  honey  ),  and  is  an  important  article  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  Tho  Jubmi 
is,  in  fact,  the  Jaggery  (q.v.)  palm  of  Chili. 

JU'BILEE,  THE  Year  of  (IIeh.  l'obr!),n  peculiar 
institution  among  the  Hebrews  (Leviticus  xxv.),  by 
which,  every  fiftieth  [not  forty-ninth)  year,  the  land 
that  in  the  interval  had  passed  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  those  to  whom  it  originally  ljclonged  was 
restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  ser- 
vants, were  released  from  their  bondage ;  no  less 
were  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  12.  3)  all  debts  remitted.  The 
jubilee  forms,  as  it  were,  an  exalted  Sabl>atical  Year 
(q.  v.),  aud  the  laud  was  completely  to  1*>  left  to 
itself  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  design  of 
this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It  was  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  au  oligarchy  of  landowners, 
and  the  total  impoverishment  of  some  families ;  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  the  jiopulation.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest-time,  like  the  sabbatical  year, 
ou  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month— tho  day  of 
atonement — by  the  yobel  (a  kind  of  horn),  hence 
also  its  name.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Babylonian  exile 
that  the  jubilee  had  ever  In-cn  observed :  after  the 
return,  however,  it  appears  to  have  l>een  rigorously 
kept,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  for  some  time  at  least ; 
■  but,  from  its  general  impracticability,  it  must  soon 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  When  the  sabbatical  year 
,  was  de  ftuio  re|K-al<Hl  by  HiHd's  I'rvsLol  (a  legal 
.  document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim  his  debt 
during  this  period),  mention  is  no  longer  made  of 
'  the  yulicL  The  speculations  of  modern  critics  ou 
j  the  iHtMihilily  of  the  yobel,  and  on  the  date  of  its 
|  inauguration,  cannot  prevail  against  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  it  has  Iteeu  kept,  and  also  that 
I  it  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  primitive 
,  theocratic  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions- 
according  to  which  all  the  land  was  held  as  a  kind 
of  loan  from  Jehovah,  who  alone  had  an  absolute 
right  over  it — than  with  those  of  any  later  period, 
to  which  it  otherwise  would  have  to  be  referred. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAR,  an  institution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Jewish  jubilee.  The 
Catholic  jubilee  is  of  two  kinds — 'ordinary'  and 
*  extraordinary.'  The  ordinary  jubilee  is  that  which 
is  celebrated  at  stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which 
has  varied  at  different  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
Pope  Bouiface  VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300, 
a  bull  granting  a  plenary  indidgence  to  all  pilgrim- 
visitors  of  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition  of 
their  j>enitently  confessing  their  sins,  and  visiting 
the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  fifteen  times  it 
strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  residents  of  the  city. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  marvellous  enthu- 
siasm. Innumerable  troojw  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  the  church  nocked  to  Rome.  Giovanni 
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Villani,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  states  that  the 
constant  nuinl>er  of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning 
tnoee  who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning, 
during  the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000. 
As  instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  h«  Id  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.,  in 
obedience  to  an  earnest  request  from  the  people 
of  Rome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years.  His 
jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350,  and  was  even 
more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Boniface  ; 
the  average  number  of  pilgrims,  until  the  heats  of 
summer  suspended  their  frequency,  being,  according 
to  Matthew  Villani,  no  fewer  than  1,000,000 1  The 
term  of  interval  was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban 
VI.,  and  again  by  Paul  II.,  who,  in  1470,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  each  twenty  fifth  year  should  be 
held  as  jubilee — an  arrangement  which  has  continued 
ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul 
II.  extended  still  more,  in  another  way,  the  spiritual 
advantages  of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  granting  the  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in  their 
own  country  designated  for  the  purjiose,  and  should, 
if  thc;r  means  permitted,  contribute  a  sum  towards 
the  ex]  wises  of  the  Holy  Wars.  The  Bulietitution 
by  Leo  X.  of  the  fund  for  building  St  Peter's  Church 
for  that  of  the  Holy  War,  and  the  abusive  and 
scandalous  proceedings  of  many  of  those  appointed  to 
preach  the  Indulgence  (q.  v.),  were  among  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Reformation.  In  later  jubilee 
years,  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  frequency,  the  indulgence  being,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  by  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scriLxi  works  at  home  ;  but  the  oWrvance  itself 
has  been  punctually  maintained  at  each  recurring 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1800, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  aud 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  it  was  not  held. 

The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  ordered  by  the  pope 
out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his  accession,  or 
on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in  some 
critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  ;  one 
of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cast 8  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated 
prayers  for  the  jiarticular  necessity  in  which  the 
jubdee  originated. 

JUD^E'A.   See  Palestine. 

JU'DAH  (Heb.  Yehuda,  'the  Bepraised  One') 
was  the  fourth  sou  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  founder 
of  the  greatest  and  most  numerous  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  In  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  it  had 
the  p<i*t  of  honour— the  van— assigned  to  it ;  and 
tradition  narrates  that  its  standard  was  a  lion's 
whelp,  with  the  words  :  '  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered  ! '  After  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  its  territories  stretched  from  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
(though  the  Philistines  long  held  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judah), 
and  from  Jerusalem  (excluding  that  city)  on  the 
north  to  the  land  of  the  Amalekites  on  the  south. 
The  capital  of  the  tribe  was  Hebron. 

JUDAI'ZERS.   See  Ebiosites. 

JUDAR'S  TREE  (fVrci*),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  LeffuminoMe,  sub-order  Ccttnlpinittc 
The  common  J.  T.  (O.  SUiquaMrum)  in  a  native  of 
the  south  of  EuroiH?,  and  of  the  warmer  tenqierate 
parts  of  Asia.  It  baa  almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  appear 
1>efore  the  leaves.  There  is  a  legend  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  The 
American  J.  T.  (C.  Canadenri*)  is  very  similar,  but 
has  acuminate  leaves.  The  flower-buds  of  both 
siK-cics  are  frequently  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  wood 
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of  both  species  is  very  beautiful,  veined  with  black, 
and  takes  an  excellent  polish. 

JUDE,  EriHTLX  or,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
important  books  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  placed  among  the  Ant'dtgomtiM  (Doubtful 
Writings)  by  the  primitive  church,  while  some 
even  considered  it  spurious.  It  was  not  made  use  of 
by  the  Asiatic  churches  until  the  4th  e.,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  West  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  2d.  Even  those  who  quote 
it  do  so  with  hesitation,  such  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  At  the  Reformation, 
similar  suspicions  revived,  and  were  entertained 
i  first  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Magdeburg  Centnriators  and  Grotius.  In  modem 
times,  the  tide  of  critical  opinion  has  run  strongly 
against  its  cauonicity. 

JUDGE  is  the  generic  descriptive  name  given  to 
those  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  judging 

'  and  deciding  causes  in  the  highest  courts  of  common 
law.    In  Great  Britain— though  it  is  otherwise  in 

I  America — it  is  not  usual  to  designate  the  highest 
class  of  judges  by  the  epithet  of  judge,  and  British 
lawyers  never  do  so.  Thus,  instead  ot  saying  Judge 
Blackstone,  Judge  Pollock,  Judge  Eldon,  the  proper 
description  is— Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Ac,  according  to 
the  particular  court  in  which  they  presided.  In 
Scotland,  the  usual  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  judge  is 
Lord  ;  and  the  judges  there,  on  their  appointment, 
often  assume  new  titles  in  addition  to  the  prefix 
•  Lord.'  In  England,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  are  only  called  lords  while  they  sit  in  court, 
and  are  so  addressed  by  counsel,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  practice  has  long  been  for  the  crown  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  all  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England,  but 
not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  the  superior  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  since  12  and  13 
WilL  III.  c  2,  have  held  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour  ;  since  1  Geo.  III.  c  23,  they  have  also 
continued  to  hold  their  appointments  notwithstand- 
ing the  demise  of  the  crown.  They  can  onlv  be 
removed  from  their  office  on  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  They  are  all,  exce[*t  the, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  disqualified  from  Bitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Judges  have  no  privileges 
over  other  persons  in  respect  of  their  olieying  the 
law,  except  that  the  common-law  judges  in  England 
have  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their 
own  court,  though  not  of  judging  in  their  own 
cases. 

The  term  judge  has  also  been  appropriated  as  the 
proper  descriptive  title  of  the  judges  of  the  county 
courts  established  in  England  m  1840. — Judge 
Ordinary,  in  English  law,  is  the  descriptive  title  of 
one  judge  only — viz.,  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  and 
Probate  Court.  In  Scotland,  the  phrase  is  often 
applied  to  all  judges,  superior  and  inferior,  when- 
ever they  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  juris- 
diction, in  contradistinction  to  commissioners,  who 
have  an  occasional  and  1 
delegated  to  them. 

JUDGE- ADVOCATE-GENERAL,  the  supreme 
judge,  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War, 
of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial.  This  officer  is 
also  the  adviser,  in  legal  matters,  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Before 
confirmation,  the  sentences  of  all  courts- martial, 
with  the  evidence  adduced,  are  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  it  is  for  him  to  represent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  any  illegality  of  procedure,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance rendering  it  undesirable  that  the  Queen 
should  lie  advised  to  cm  firm  the  court's  decision. 
The  judge -advocate -general  receives  a  salary  of 
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i  be  perceived  in  their  arrange- 
a  collection  of  detached  historical 


£'2000,  and  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  niiuistry—  changing,  of  course,  with  the 
latter.  As  it  is  essential  that  the  jtidge-advocate- 
general  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  military  law,  sb  well  as  with  the  general 
law  of  the  hind,  he  is  provided  with  an  assistant 
or  deputy,  whose  office  is  |>ermancnt,  and  who  is 
selected  from  among  barristen  of  eniiiicnce. 

The  Deputy- Judgr- Advocate  is  an  officer  holding 
a  temporary  commission  as  public  prosecutor  in 
every  court-martial.  He  must  be  an  officer  of  intel- 
ligence, as  it  is  {tart  of  his  duty  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  to  warn  the  members  of 
the  court  of  any  illegality  in  their  proceedings,  and 
nerally  to  fulfil,  in  the  limited  area  of  the  court, 
functions  which  belong  to  the  judge- advocate- 
general  in  regard  to  the  whole  army. 

JUDGES,  Book  of  (Heb.  ShnjVim),  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  heroes  who,  at  different  periods  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government  under  a  monarchy, 
from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  arose  to  deliver  their 
countrymen  from  the  oppressions  of  neighbouring 
nations,  but  only  three  of  whom,  Deborah,  Eli,  ana 
Samuel,  were  Judy*  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
contents  of  the  book  have  given  rise  to  much 
criticism.  It  caunot  be  said  to  be  a  history, 
properly  speaking.  The  events  recorded  in  it  do 
not  follow  each  other  chronologically,  nor  is  there 
any  other  order  to  be  i*rceived 
mcnt  It  is  rat 
traditions  from  the  time  of  tho  Hebrew  republic 
— probably  redacted  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  David — from  ancient  poems  and  poptdar 
sa,'as.  It  exhibits  (whether  with  a  royalistic 
tendency,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  or  in 
order  to  point  the  moral  that  however  deeply  sunk 
a  people— emphatically  the  people—might  be  in 
slavery  or  idolatry,  or  both,  God  would  always  send 
them  a  deliverer  from  either  at  the  right  time)  the 
lawless  and  ungodly  state  of  Israel  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  and  the  evil  consequences 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
around  them  brought  u|>on  them.  The  hook  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  portion 
xvl,  containing  the  her 

'judges;'  the  second,  from  cliaptcr  xvii.,  the  two 
account*  of  the  idol  of  Micah,  and  of  the  crime  of 
Benjamin.  The  space  of  time  over  which  the  book 
extends  has  of  old  been  hotly  contested  :  that  it 
comprises  no  less  than  300  years  (cf.  xi.  26)  is,  how- 
ever, almogt  the  only  point  on  which  we  can  feel 
certain,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  book  did  not  follow  upon 
one  another,  but  fell  in  the  same  period  :  a  circum- 
stance which  chronologers  generally  have  failed  to 
take  into  account  The  book  itself  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by 
its  simplicity  and  originality.  That  most  of  the 
heroic  adventures  related  contain— sometimes,  per- 
h.i]<s,  under  a  highly  poetical  guise— true  historical 
fiic'ts,  has  been  doubted  by  but  a  very  small  number 
of  critics.  Ancient  traditions  make  Samuel  the 
author,  or  rather  redactor  of  the  book,  and  there  is 
certainly  little  to  be  said  against,  aud  much  for,  this 
supposition.  Compare  Ewald,  Wettc,  Bosenmiiller, 
Studer,  Keil,  &c   See  Jew*. 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS  means  the  place  where 
a  single  common-law  judge  sits  near  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  hear  attorneys 


—the  first,  up  to  chapter 
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chambers  all  the  year  round  to  dispose  of  these 
applications,  which  arc  chiefly  matters  of  form,  but 
of  urgeucy. 

JUDGMENT  is,  in  English  Law,  the  term  usually 
applied  to  the  filial  determination  of  a  common- 
law  court  in  an  action,  and  when  the  litigation 
is  at  an  eud.  In  the  courts  of  equity,  the  more 
usual  corresponding  term  is  a  decree  or  order,  and 
in  criminal  and  Admiralty  courts,  a  sentence.  All 
judgments  of  the  stqierior  courts  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  cA|iable  of  being  appealed  against  (sec  Appeal). 
When  a  judgment  is  not  appealed  against  within  a 
certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose,  then  it  is  final, 
and  binding  on  the  parties.  If  the  judgment  is 
registered,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
judgment  debtor  from  selling  or  alienating  his  lands, 
but  in  general  has  no  such  effect  on  his  goods  and 
chattels  or  personal  estate,  except  money  invested 
in  government  stock.  In  order  to  make  a  judgment 
effectual  in  an  action  of  debt,  if  the  debtor  refuses 
to  pay,  a  further  process  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor,  called  Execution  (q.  v.).  In  Scotland, 
judgment  is  usually  called  a  Decree  (q.  v.),  and 
judgment  by  default  is  called  a  decree  in  absence. 

JUDGMENT.  This  familiar  word  of  every -day 
discourse  has  a  technical  meaning  in  Logic,  to  which 
corresponds  its  acceptation  as  the  name  of  a  faculty 
of  the  mind.  A  'judgment,'  in  logic,  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  as  'snow  is  white,'  'man 


te  applications  of  an  unimportant  nature 
out  of  actions  pending  in  court.  If  the  judge  refuse, 
or  decide  wrongly,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  which  he  is  a  judge.   In  general,  a  judge  sits  at 


is  mortal.'  The  contrast  to  it  is  a  mere  notion,  as 
white,  mountain,  mortality.  In  a  judgment,  two 
notions  must  always  enter,  but  this  is  not  the 
whole ;  there  must  be  some  declaration  coupling 
the  two  together,  a  function  performed  in  all 
cases  by  a  verb.  A  complete  meaning,  as  expressed 
in  a  grammatical  sentence,  is  a  judgment.  Other 
designations  for  the  same  thing  are— proposition, 
assertion,  predication. 

Tbo  intellectual  faculty  called  Judgment  has 
reference  to  the  logical  force  of  the  word,  and  means 
the  power  of  forming  iudguieuts,  and  by  implication, 
the  further  ]>ower  of  determining  them  to  be  true  or 
false.  This  last  functiou  is  tierhaps  what  is  most 
prominently  implied  in  the  faculty,  as  commonly 
understood. 

The  intellectual  power  of  judging,  when  probed 
to  its  deepest  foundations  in  the  mind,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  two  things— the  discrimination  of 
difference,  or  the  perception  of  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  difference  (see  Intellect).  A  judge  in  a 
court  of  law  rinds  that  a  case  comes  under,  or  does 
not  come  under,  a  certain  statute ;  which  finding 
constitutes  his  decision.  A  scientilic  man  decides  a 
theory  to  I  h*  true  by  a  certain  extent  of  coincidence 
with  observed  fact.  An  artist  approves  or  disap- 
proves a  work  of  art  by  its  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
with  his  standard,  or  those  previous  productions 
that  have  settled  his  conception  of  excelleuee  in  that 
species. 

JUDGMENT  (in  Theology).  The  doctrine  of  a 
judgment  after  death  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  belief  in  mau's  immortality,  and  is  main- 
tained as  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  on  the  ground 
of  that  responsibdity  of  which  conscience  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  testifies,  and  of  the  evident 
absence  of  a  due  proportion  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments  to  human  actions  in  this  life.  This  doctrine, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion, 
contains  many  things  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
apart  from  revelation.  Thus,  we  are  told  of  a  day 
or  time  of  judgment,  when,  in  great  solemnity,  and 
in  presence  of  an  assembled  universe,  the  judgment 
shall  be  pronounced ;  also,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  appear  in  glory  as  judge.  As  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  is 
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also  brought  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Resurrection  l<\.  v.)  of  the  dead. 

JUDI'CIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY- 
COUNCIL,  those  memlwrs  of  the  privy -council 
■who  -»it  as  a  court  of  justice  in  the  hearing  of 
apjK.-al«,  Ac     See  PhlVY-CotxciL 

JUDICIAL  DECLARATION,  in  Scotch  Law. 
mean*  a  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  |<artie« 
to  a  unit.  and  who  baa  Wen  s|>ecially  ordered 
by  the  court  to  l>e  examined  on  a  particular  |>oiiit. 
It  is  not  a  >tut*ment  made  on  oath.  In  England, 
the  phra**;  w  seldom  used,  though  the  Harm-  result 
u  obtained  by  what  arc  called  admissions  of  the 
parties. 

JUDICIAL  FACTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  can  boqueatb  it  by  wilf  as  if  he 
person  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  ou  special  also  enter  into  contractu,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  her 
application,  as  a  giiardian  to  iiroteet  the  interest*  own  name,  and  thr  husband  is  no  lon_<T  liable  for 
Ot  minors,  absent  ]<arUes,  and  lunatics.  In  England  necessaries  or  her  debt*,  except  so  far  as  he  u  >».und 
and  Ireland,  the  corresfiondiug  officers  are  called   by  the  decree  r>f  wparati-m  bi  pay  to  her  aliment. 


his  wife,  except  mt  far  as  he-  may 
been  ordered  to  pay  her  alimony,  and  he  ts 
liable  for  her  future  debt*.  These  last  oin»-ilueo«ei 
have  Iwn  declared  in  England  niacr.  when 
the  law  materially  impn*v>-d  on  the 
and  a  new  Divorce  Court  established. 

In  S-otland,  the  law  ha*  aL»o  been  recently 
changed,  and  now  nearly  coincides  with  the  English 
law  in  many  respects,  this  improvement  being 
made  by  the  Conjugal  Rights'  Act.  24  and  25  Vict, 
e.  H6.  By  that  act,  whenever  a  decree  <>f  separa- 
tion  a  wnm  rt  thuro  is  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  all  property  which  she  may  acquire, 
;  or  which  may  devolve  upon  her,  is  held  entirely 
separate  from  and  independent  of  her  husband  ;  she 

was  d«uL  She 


regards  the  grounds  of  judicial  separation  in 
Scotland,  they  are  nearly  the  wme,  being  described 
by  Mr  tiell  iu  bis  Prhtcf/Jm  tlui* :  ahem-ver  life  is 
endangered,  or  there  is  fair  and  rea* -liable  ground  of 
apprehension  of  |>eraonal  violence,  or  there  is  con- 
tinued annoyance,  wearing  out  and  exhausting  the 
j>arty,  or  there  are  adulterous  practice*.  It  will, 
however,  lie  found  tbat  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
more  ample  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  See 
Marriage. 


receivers  or  trustees,  according  to  circumxtanccs. 

JUDICIAL  RATIFICATION,  in  Scotch  Law, 
mean*  the  declaration  made  by  a  married  woman 
in  the  alweuce  of  her  husband,  before  a  justice  of  , 
the  peace,  to  the  effect  that  a  dispndtion  or  deed  of 
alienation  of  her  heritable  pmjierty  has  lwen  made  ! 
without  coercion  or  fear  on  the  jmrt  of  her  husband, 
and  voluntarily  on  her  part.    A  notary  and  two 
witwsses  must  also  be  present,  and  the  former . 
indorses  on  the  deed  a  memorandum  of  the  ratiri-  : 
cation.     The  object  is  to  remove  objections  which  i 
might  otherwise  |H<  made  to  the  validity  of  the  deed. 
In  England,  a  ej.rresjionding  process  is  called  an 
acknow 'ledgment  of  a  deed  by  a  married  woman. 

JUDICIAL  REMIT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  refer- 
ence bv  a  court  or  judge  of  a  cause,  or  part  of  a  , 

cause,  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  or  nominee,  stich  ]fc  ***  «n*tKm  of  th 
as  an  engineer  or  accountant  The  matter  referred 
is  generally  some  technical  matter  in  which  the 
referee  is  lqiecially  skilled.  In  England,  the  corres- 
ponding phrase  is  a  reference  to  an  arbitrator  or 
expert  to  rejtort. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION,  in  English  Law,  is 


JU'DITH,  the  heroine  of  an  a|iocryphal  and 
fictitious  I  took  (probably  of  the  2d  c  B.c.  ;  Movers, 
Ewald,  &c)  called  by  her  name,  is  represented  as 
a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Rvthiiha.  who  perils  her  life 
and  chastity  in  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  ortlcT  to  save  her  native  town, 

Assyrian  commander. 
1  his  she  achieves,  and  escapes  witli  the  head  of 
Holofernes  to  Bethnlia.  Her  townsmen  are  inspired 
with  a  sudden  enthusiasm,  rush   out   ii|»m  the 


enemy,  ami  completely  defeat  them.    The  tale  is 
not  meutioned  by  Josephus  ;  and  has,  from  an  early 
period,  been  held  to  l»e  an  allegory  ;  but  it  seems 
prou 
fact. 


more  probable  that  it  is  a  legend  founded  on  some 
real  fact.  It  has  frequently  furnished  tioeta  and 
painters  with  subjects. 

JUGGERNAUT.    See  JAGGERNAUT. 

JUGGLERS  {Yr.  joii'jfeurt),  a  term  now  nltnort 
synonymous  with  conjuror,  and  applied  to  person* 
who  tierform  tricks  of  legerdemain,  originally  desig- 
nated the  professional  musicians  who  attended  the 


the  separation  of  two  married  |>crsons  by  onler  of ' 
the  Court  of  Divorce,     Marrie<l  persons  may,  if 
they  pleate,  mutually  agree  to  live  separate,  and  ] 
they  may  enter  into  a  deed  of  separation  for  that  ] 
pur|<oso,  which  to  some  extent  is  recognised  as 
valid  by  court*  of  equity.    This  is  called  voluntary 
separation.    Hut,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  two  married 
persons  living  a|>art  are  still  married,  and  retain  I 

the  statu*  of  married  i>ersons,  and  must  sue  and  be  trouliadours  and  trouvercs  of  Provence  and  the 
sued  in  all  rc»|iects  the  same  as  if  they  were  still  north  of  France,  either  ainging  their  jw>enis.  or,  if 
cohabiting.  And  a  deed  of  separation  is  always  they  sung  them  themselves,  aceomjianying  them 
reiMcahlc  by  the  j>arties,  thoiigb  to  some  extent  with  an  instrument,  which  was  reckoned  bem-ath 
binding  on  each,  if  the  other  do  not  consent  to  the  dignity  of  the  poet  himself.  The  word  is  derived 
renew  the  cohabitation.  But  when  the  tiarties  from  the  medieval  I*atin  joculator ,-  in  Provencal, 
have  not  mutually  consented  to  separate,  one  of  joyfar,  ynflniior .-  in  old  French,  junjltrt  or  jomjlfor  ; 
them  can  eomjiel  a  judicial  BC(iaration  for  certain  in  modern  French.  j»n jleur.  These  musicians  soon 
gronuds  of  minconduct.  Thus,  either  party  may  began  to  1h?  also  kept  in  the  service  of  kings  and 
apply  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  princes,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  m'n'ttrA* 

or  tninttrtU  (Lat  minuter,  a  servant).  The  profes- 
sion was  at  this  time  an  honourable  one,  and  good 
endowments  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 


desertion  without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards. 
The  kind  of  cruelty  which  has  been  held  a  gronnd 
of  judicial  sc|>amtion  is  difficult  of  definition. 


The  consequences  of  a  judicial  serration  are  as  minstrels;  and  when  the  art  of  the  minstrel  ceased 

divorced,  cannot   to  lie  exclusively  employed  for  the  entertainment  of 
courts,  those  of  this  profession  formed  a  wparate 

{fuild  in  some  towns,  as  in  Paris.  But  it  gradually 
ost  respectability.  Rxqie-dancero,  and  all  who 
sought  to  gratify  the  populace  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  feats  of  agility,  were  designated  by  the  nam* 
sjiectivc  of  this,  the  wife  becomes,  to  all  intents  jongleur,  until  it  became  restricted  to  its  present 
and  purposes  as  regards  her  future  property,  in  the  1  acce]>tation.—  The  ancient  Romans  hail  their  coo- 
same  position  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  On  the  jurors  or  wonder- workers  iptrustifjiatorrs),  their 
other  hand,  the  husband  is  no  longer  responsible  for  ]  throwers  of  knives  (vaitifatoru),  and  their  players 


follow.  The  parties,  not  Wing  divorced,  cannot 
marry  again  :  but  there  is  no  longer  the  duty  of 
cohabiting.  Part  of  the  decree  may  consist  of  an 
award  of  a  certain  income  to  the  wife  after  separ- 
ation, and  the  court  may  make  orders  as  to  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  children.     But,  irre- 
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with  balls  and  ring*  (ptfarii).  But  the  greatest 
proficient*  in  everything  of  this  kind  are  aud  have 
for  many  ages  been  the  Hindus  and  (,'hinesc. 

JUGLANS  and  JUGLAXDACE.12.  Sec 
Walnit. 

JCGU'RTHA,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  M  as  tan- 
ahal,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Maainissa,  was  care- 
fully educated  aloug  with  Adherl»al  an<l  Hiempsal,  ■ 
the   sons  of    his  uncle   Micipsa,  who  succeeded 
on  the  throne.    After  Micipaa's  death,  J. 
Hiein|«al  to  be  murdered  (118  KC), 
and  Adherbal  tied  to  Rome.   J.  succeeded  in  l.ribiug 
great  part  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  obtained  a  i 
decision  in  his  favour,  freeing  him  front  the  charge 
of  the  murder  of  Hieinpttal,  aud  assigning  him  a  i 
larger  share  of  the  kingdom  than  was  given  to  ' 
Adherl>al  (117  h.c).  Rut  J.  soon  invaded  Adherltal's  | 
dominions  ;  and  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the 
Romans  to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Cirta  (112  B.  c),  and  caused  him  and  the  Romans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.   Hereupon,  war  wan  declared 
against  J.  by  the  Roman  people  ;  but,  by  bribing 
the  generals,  J.  contrived  for  years  to  baffle  the 
Roman  jwwer.     At  last  the  consul,  Q.  C&cUiu* 
Metellu*.  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes,  defeated 
him  in  109  and  108  a.  c.  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  tlee  to  the  Mauritaiiiau  king,  Bocchus. 
Marius,  who  succeeded  MeU-llus  in  the  command, 
carried  on  the  war  against  J.  aud  Bocchus,  till  at 
last  Bocchus  delivered  up  J.  to  the  Romans,  who  i 
exhibited  him  at  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Marius 
(104  B.  ('.),  and  then  threw  him  into  prison  to  die  of  | 
hunger.     J.  has  obtained  greater  prominence  in 
history  than  he  deserves,  on  acconut  of  Sail  list's 
having  written  the  history  of  the  Roman  campaigns 
against  him. 

JU 'JUBE  (Zhyphu*),  a  genns  of  spiny  and  deci- 
duous shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
RhmnHaetit.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous.  The 
Common-'  J.  (Z.  vulgaris)  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Syria,  Ac,  is  a  low  tree,  which  produces  a  fruit 
resembling  an  olive  in  shajH?  and  size,  red,  or  some- 
times yellow  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is  dried  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
Syrvp  of  Jujube*  is  used  in  coughs  fevers,  Ac. ;  but 
the  J.  p\i*U,  or  P&te  e/«  J.,  of  the  shops  of  Britain  is 
made  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar,  without  any  of  the 
dried  j»-lly  of  this  fruit— The  J.  of  Iudia  (Z.  Jujuba) 
is  a  similar  small  tree,  with  round  or  oblong  fruit, 
sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. — A  Chiuese 
species  of  J.  {Z.  niiida),  has  a  very  pleasant  yellow 
fruit  about  an  inch  long ;  and  other  species  not 
much  inferior  are  found  in  Africa,  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries.— The  Loirs  (Z.  Lola*),  a 
shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Persia,  the 
north  of  Africa,  Ac,  produces  in  great  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large  stone, 
but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which  the 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into  cakes 
resembling  gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  is  some- 
times made  from  it— Z.  Spina  Chr'uti,  another  native 
of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches  of 
which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made,  and 
is  therefore  called  Christ's  Tiiors  and  J  lews' 
TnoRN,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  also 
given  to  Patiuru*  aeuleatut.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
sue  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly  acidulous. 

JU'LIAN,  Bnrnamed  the  ApottaU,  on  account  of 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity,  Roman  emperor  361 
-  363  a.  d.,  was  born  at  Constantinople  17th  Novem- 
ber 331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantino  the  Great  His  proper  mme 
Flavins  Claudius  Juhanus,    He  ana  his  brother 


Gallus,  who  were  too  yonng  to  be  dangerous,  were 
spared  when  Constantino  II.,  son  of  Constantise, 
massacred  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family.  They 
were,  however,  removed  to  a  castle  in  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  a  system  of  rigorous 
espionage.  J.'s  life  was  very  miserabh-.  and  the 
moukiah  education  which  he  received  produced  no 
other  result  than  a  strong  detestation  of  the  religion 
professed  by  his  tormentors.  He  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture and  speculation,  and  he  instinctively  turned 
away  from  the  rude  asceticism,  gloomy  pi-  ty,  and 
barbarous  jangling*  of  IIovio<iu*ians  and  Hmnoiou- 
turns,  to  the  cheerfulness,  refinement  and  prut1  intel- 
lectual meditativeness  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (secretly) 
pagans,  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  state  religion 
brought  about  by  Coustnntine  had  necessitated  a 
great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  especially  among  scholars 
and  government  officials.  At  the  age  of  2*',  J.  was 
at  heart  a  dislielievcr  in  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Callus,  he  was 
removed  by  Constantius  to  Milan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  of  (Jrcck 
learning,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical 

Imrsuits,  and  enjoyed  that  cultivated  society  which 
ic  so  highly  relished.  The  emperor— though  Btill 
jealous  and  suspicious  -  now  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Ciesar,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  J.  defeated 
the  Alemauni  at  Strasburg  (357  A.  D.),  and  com- 
pelled the  Franks  to  make  peace.  His  internal 
administration  in  Gaul  was  mdd  and  judicious. 
His  popularity,  in  consequence,  became  very  great, 
and  when  Constantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  J.'s  soldiers  rose  iu  insurrection,  and 
proclaimed  their  favourite  emperor,  *ho  most 
reluctantly  acceded  to  their  demands.  The  death  of 
Constantius  at  Mopsncrene,  in  Cilicia,  3d  November, 
361  a. i).,  removed  the  only  obstacle  out  of  his  way; 
and  on  the  11th  of  Di-cember  he  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  into  Constantinople.  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  surprised  both  Chris* 
tiaiis  and  pagans  by  his  edict  of  toleration.  Yet  he 
was  not  absolutely  impartial,  for  he  chose  most  of 
his  officers  from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old 
religion,  and  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  Iu  362 
A.  D.,  he  made  great  prejiarations  at  Antioch,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination ;  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Ctesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat  He  Mas  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  reiKsatedly  repulsed,  but  in  one 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  26th  June  363. -J.  was  both  a 
great  monarch  and  a  great  man.  His  rule,  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  of  the  so-called  Christian 
emperors,  was  just  lilieral,  and  humane ;  and  though 
only  32  years  of  age  when  he  perished,  he  had  com- 
posed a  great  numl>er  of  orations,  letters,  satires, 
and  even  poems  (collected  and  published  by  Span- 
heim  in  1696).  Among  his  lost  works  are  his 
Refutation  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  Memoirs  of 
his  German  Campaigns,  and  his  Diary.  The  cause 
of  J.'s  opposition  to  Christianity  has  been  already 
indicated.  We  may  say  further,  in  elucidation  of 
this  inqiortant  point  that  J.  appears  to  have  been 
more  attached  to  phdosophv  than  religion,  and  that 
he  more  readily  apprehended  as  truth  what  com- 
mended itself  to  the  intellect,  than  what  spoke  to 
the  heart 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.   See  Calendar. 

JULIAN  CROS8,  or  CROSS  OF  ST  JULIAN, 
a  cross  cross)  et  placed  saltire-wavs. 
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JULIAN  EPOCH.   8ee  Chbonoloot. 

JULIAN  YEAR.    See  Year. 

JULIEN,  Stanislas- Aionas,  the  first  Chinese 
scholar  in  Europe,  was  horn  at  Orleans,  in  France, 
21at  September  1799,  and  in  1823  became  a  pnpil  of 
Al>el  Remusat,  who  had  recently  lieen  appointed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chinese.  In  less  than 
a  year,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  principal 
difficulties  of  the  language,  and  actually  executed 
(in  Latin)  a  translation  of  the  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, Mencius,  which  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  (2  vols.  1824), 
and  pronounced  to  be  faultless.  From  this  time, 
his  laljours  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  far  East.  Ancient  and 
modern  Chinese,  Mantchu,  Sanscrit,  the  Mongolian 
tongues,  are  familiar  to  him  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  know  almost  the  whole  l»ody  of 
European  languages.  His  translations  (into  French) 
embrace  the  most  imjiortaut  works  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Chinese  literature.  He  has  given  sjwei- 
mens  of  the  Chinese  drama  in  his  Ifoeilanki  (The 
Circle  of  Chalk,  1832)  and  his  Tchao-clii-koueul 
(The  Chinese  Orphan,  1834) ;  of  Chinese  romances,  by 
his  White  and  Blue-,  or  the  tico  Snake  Fairies  (1834), 
and  several  other  pieces  which  appeared  in  Salmi- 
gondii  and  the  Constitutvmnel.  J.  is  also  the  first 
who  has  succeeded  in  translating  Chinese  [-oetry  well 
— the  constant  use  of  allegory,  and  allusion  to  facts 
not  known  to  Eurojieans,  rendering  it  nearly  unin- 
telligible. But  more  valuable  still  than  those  purely 
literary  productions,  are  his  translations  of  the  great 
works  that  enable  us  to  understand  the  religion  ami 
philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  the  Book  of 
Bernards  and  Punishments  (1835),  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  doctrines  of  Tao-sse,  the  Book  of  the  Way 
and  of  Virtue  (1841)  by  Lao-tseu,  written  in  the  6th 
c  B.C.,  and  forming  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
monument  of  Chinese  philosophy ;  and  above  all,  the 
history  of  the  Life  and  Travtls  of  Hiouen-Tsang 
(1852),  a  work  of  immense  importance  for  the  earlier 
history  and  geography  of  India,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Buddhism.  But  not  content  with  these  brilliant 
labours,  J.  has  sought  to  instruct  us  concerning 
the  industry  and  arts  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  variety  of 
treatises,  of  which  we  may  mention  his  Summary  qf 
the  Princi/xd  Chinese  Treatises  upon  the  Vulture  of 
Mullierry  Trees  and  S'dk-worms  (1837),  and  his 
Treatise'on  the  art  of  Manufacturing  Porcelain  (1856). 
Ho  is  also  reported  to  have  the  materials  prepared 
for  a  great  Chinese  dictionary.  On  the  death  of 
Remusat,  he  became  his  successor  at  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  1855  president  of  the  college,  lie  is 
also  conservator  of  the  Bibliothbque  ImjH-riale,  and 
is  specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  Chinese 
department. 

JC'LIUS,  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  the 
second  and  third  deserve  to  be  noticed. — J.  II., 
originally  Cardinal  Delia  Rovere,  a  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IVT,  was  born  at  Albizzola,  near  Savons.  He  was 
vehemently  opposed  during  his  cardinalate  to  the 
designs  of  Alexander  VI.  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  family,  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures  on  his 
election  to  the  pontificate,  in  1503,  was  to  resume 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  the  Komagna,  which  had 
been  Itestowed  upon  Cesar  Borgia.  J.  was  himself 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  nepotism  or  selfish  designs 
of  aggrandisement ;  but  his  public  career  during  his 
pontificate  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  political 
and  military  enterprises  for  the  complete  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory— Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c,  and  for  the  extinction 
of  foreign  domination  and  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
In  pursuing  his  designs,  for  the  puritose  of  com- 
pelling from  the  republic  of  Venice  the  restitution 


of  the  papal  provinces  on  the  Adriatic,  J.  not  only 
entered  iuto  the  league  of  Cambray  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  but  had 
recourse  to  spiritual  arms,  by  placing  the  rejmblic 
under  the  ban  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  submission 
of  Venice,  apprehending  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis,  he  withdrew  from  the  league,  and  entered 
into  an  opposite  alliance,  the  '  Holy  League,'  to 
which  S|>ain,  England,  and  Switzerland  were  parties. 
Hence  aro*e  his  bitter  quarrel  with  L->ois  XII., 
in  which  the  latter  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  church  against  the 
pope.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  which  was  convened 
under  Louis's  influence,  was  an  utter  failure  :  and 
the  opposing  conned,  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  assembled 
by  J.,  but  not  brought  to  a  close  during  his  lifetime, 
completely  frustrated  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  i» 
alleged  that,  in  his  hatred  of  France,  J.  was  desiroua 
of  drawing  even  the  Turks  into  the  league  ;  but  this 
allegation  is  negatived  by  his  entire  career,  one  of 
the  main  features  of  which  was  a  design  for  a  holy- 
war,  in  which  he  himself  should  take  the  command. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  J.  has  little  to  recommend 
him  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen.  As  a  political  sove- 
reign, he  is  described  by  Kankc  as 'a  nol>!<-  soul, 
full  of  lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy ;' 
and  Professor  Leo  considers  him,  with  all  his  defects, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  that  age  in  Italy. 
He  was  a  liberal  and  judicious  patrun  of  art.  and  a 
friend  of  the  rising  literatnre  of  the  time.  Hv  died 
February  22,  1513. — J.  III.,  a  native  of  Monte  San 
Savino,  near  Arezzo,  was  known  liefore  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  as  Cardinal  del  Monte.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  Irgates  of  the  pope  under  whom  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  ojiened  ;  and  after  his  election 
to  the  papacy  in  1550,  he  himself  re-opened  (in  1551) 
that  council,  which  had  been  suspended  for  upwards 
of  two  years.  He  is  connected  with  English  history 
as  haviiig  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  organise  with  Mary 
the  reunion  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome ;  but  hi* 
general  government  of  the  church  is  marked  by  no 
verv  striking  events,  and  his  private  character  is 
sullied  by  the  taint  of  nepotism.  He  died  March 
23,  1555. 

JIT'LLCNDER,  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  Btands  in 
the  Poab  of  the  same  name  Iietween  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Bean,  in  lat  31*  21'  N.,  and  long.  75'  31'  E. 
Having  once  been  the  capital  of  the  Lodi- Afghans, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  large  and 
magnificent  mausoleums.  The  soil  of  the  neigb- 
lwrnrhood  is  remarkably  productive  ;  and  the  place, 
fallen,  as  it  is,  from  its  former  greitn«*s,  still 
contains  40,000  inhabitants. 

JULUS,  or  IULUS,  a  genus  of  Myriapoda  (q.  v.), 
of  the  order  ChUognatha.    The  whole  of  this  order 


Jul  us  Terrestris. 

was  included  in  the  I,innn«ui  genus  J.,  and  it 
still  the  family  Julida  of  many  naturalists, 
genus  J.,  as  now  restricted,  contains  many 
some  of  which  are  British.    They  are  soi 
called  Snake  Millipedes  and  Oally-wohms.  They 
resemble  centipedes  in  form;  but  their  feet  are 
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i  having  120  pair—  and  are  so 
weak  that  the  animal  seems  to  glide  along  on  it* 
belly,  the  feet  moving  like  a  wavy  fringe  on  each 
aide.  The  lody  is  nearly  cylindrical,  not  flattened. 
On  any  alarm,  the  animal  rolU  itself  up  in  a  coiL 
The  ./'."'■  have  no  poison-fang*,  like  centipedes. 
They  inhabit  moist  an<l  <lark  place*,  and  feed  chiefly 
on  decaying  vegetable  substances,  sometimes  also 
on  decaying  animal  substances. 

JULY*,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  fifth  in  the  Roman  calendar,  where  it  waa 
called  Quintilis  {the  fifth).  Originally,  it  contained 
36  day*,  but  was  minced  by  Romulus  to  31,  by 
Numa  to  30,  but  was  restored  to  31  days  by  Julius 
Cawar,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  turned  July  (Lat. 
Julius),  on  account  of  his  birth  having  happened  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.  It  was  called  Maeti- mouatk, 
or  mead-month,  and  litha-arJUra,  or  aftcr-mild- 
month,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

JUMBU8ER,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
Bharuch,  and  26  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of 
that  name  Pop.  10,000,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  cotton,  grain,  aud  coarse  cloth 
trade, 

JTTMI'LLAH,  a  handsome  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Mnrcia,  is  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful valley  35  miles  north  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Poo.  7400,  who  manufacture  firearms,  earthenware, 
and  tiles. 

JU'MNA,  tho  principal  feeder  of  the  Ganges,  is 
perhaps  the  only  Indian  river  of  the  first  class 
which  has  its  course  wholly  in  Hindustan — the 
Indus,  Sutlei,  Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra  all  rising 
in  Til>et  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  10,84!)  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  in  lat  31*  N.,  and  long.  78°  32? 
£.,  at  the  south-west  baBc  of  the  Jumnotri  Peaks; 
and,  after  flowing  6S0  niilea  chiefly  in  a  south-east 
direction,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahalwd.  After 
its  first  100  miles,  during  which  it  receives  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  Touse  is  the  largest,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Hindustan  in  lat  30  20'  N.,  and  long. 
77'  38*  E.,  having  still  an  altitude  of  1276  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below  this  i>oint,  it  is  joined  by 
many  considerable  streams:  the  Chunihul,  the  Sind, 
the  Betwa,  and  the  Cane  on  the  right ;  anil  the 
Hindoo,  the  Seengoor,  and  the  Rind  nn  the  left. 
All  the  way  downwards,  the  J.  is  generally  shallow, 
and,  excepting  as  to  descending  rafts,  unfit  for 
navigation.  By  artificial  means,  however,  its  waters 
have  been  rendered  doubly  available  both  for  com- 
merce and  for  agriculture.  From  either  bank,  a 
canal  has  been  drawn  at  once  for  the  use  of  inland 
craft  and  for  the  puquwes  of  irrigation.  The  one 
on  the  right  side,  begun  in  1356,  leaves  the  main 
channel  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  its 
emerging  from  the  mountains ;  while  the  one  on  the 
left  side,  commenced  in  1824,  takes  its  departure  a 
little  further  down,  near  the  village  of  Fyzahad. 
Both  of  them  rejoin  the  parent  stream  at  Delhi 
Historically  and  politically,  the  J.  occupies  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  Ganges  itself  alxivc 
their  junction.  The  former  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  cross  the  j»th  of  every  invader  from  the 
north-west;  and  hence  on  it  were  built  l»oth  Agra 
and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Mussulman 
i  of  India. 


JUMNOTRI,  hot  springs  near  the  source  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat  30*  59  N.,  and  long.  78*  35'  E., 
10^49  feet  alwve  the  sea.  Their  temperature  is  104*  7 
F.,  nearly  that  of  tailing  water  at  their  elevation. 
They  are  overhung  by  three  connected  mountains 
as  the  Jumnotri  Peaks,  whose 
re  21,155,  20,916,  and  20,122 


JU'NCEJE,  or  JUNCAUM  »  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  herbaceous,  generally  perennial, 
with  creeping  root-stock ;  narrow,  often  fistular 
leaves;  regular  flowers;  the  perianth  6-|>artite  ;  the 
stamens  six  ;  the  fruit  a  3-valved  capsule.  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Lilian**,  notwithstanding 
very  great  difference  of  aspect  for  rushes  (Juneus) 
are  the  best  known  examples  of  it  The  species, 
aW>ut  200  in  number,  are  mostly  natives  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  but  the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  originally  of  26  days,  to  which  four  were 
added  by  Romulus,  one  taken  away  by  N'utna.  and 
the  month  again  lengthened  to  30  days  by  Julius 
Oa-sar,  since  whose  time  no  variation  has  taken 
place.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this  month  sear- 
monath,  or  dry-month,  and  midsumer-monath. 

JUNG,  Johaxx  Heinrich.  generally  called  Jfxo 
Stilling,  an  author,  the  events  of  whose  life  and 
whose  gifts  of  imagination  render  him  worthy  of 
notice,  although  at  one  time  his  merits  were  greatly 
over-estimated.  He  was  born  of  j»oor  parents  at 
Imgrund,  in  Nassau,  12th  Decerolwr  1740.  and  after 
trying  various  occupations,  became  a  student  of 
medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Goethe,  who  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  simple,  pure,  affectionate  nature, 
settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Ell>erfeld,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  operator  for  cataract 
He  is  said  to  have  improved  the  eyesight  of  more 
than  2000  persons.  J.  subsequently  held  professor- 
ships at  Marburg  and  Heidelterg.  He  died  at 
t'arlsruhe,  2d  April  1817.  His  first  publication 
was  an  autobiography,  H.  Stilling*  Juyend, 
Junglinrjtjahre,  Wuntlrrschttft,  Lehrjnhre,  Hdusliches 
Lfhm  und  Alter  (3  vols.  Berlin,  1777—1778),  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  followed  by 
other  publications  from  time  to  time,  continuing 
the  history  of  the  author's  career.  In  religion,  J. 
represents  a  class  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many—viz., the  pirtistic  rationalist*,  men  who  put 
little  stress  upon  the  (written)  won!  of  God,  but 
are  full  of  veneration  (often  degenerating,  however, 
into  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiasm)  for  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity.  J. 'a  collected  works  were 
published  (1838)  at  Stuttgart  in  14  vols. 

JUNGERMA'NNIA,  a  Linnasan  genus  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  which  some  modern  botanists  have  divided 
into  many  genera,  and  some  have  even  formed  into 
an  order,  Jufiijrrmunniaetct,  although  it  is  more 
generally'  regarded  as  constituting  a  sub-order  of 
llepatica  (q.  v.).  The  distinctive  characters  of  tho 
sub-order  are  that  the  spore-casts  open  by  four 
valves,  and  that  the  »i*>res  are  mixed  with  elaters. 
The  sj»ecics  much  resemble  mosses  in  apj>earancc 
Many  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them  very 
common  in  moist  places.  The  tropical  specie*  are 
very  numerous,  anu  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
even  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

JU'NGFRAU  (the  Maiden),  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  rises  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  V'alais,  and 
attains  a  height  of  13,720  feet  It  received  its 
name  either  from  the  unsullied  purity  and  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  snow  by  which  it  is  covered,  or 
from  the  fact  that  until  recently  no  traveller  had 
ever  reached  its  highest  {mint  In  1828,  its  summit 
was  attained  by  six  jwasants  from  Grindelwald; 
and  in  1841,  by  M.  Agassiz  and  Principal  Forbes, 
accomjtanied  by  others. 
JUNGLE-FOWL,  the  name  given  by  the 
to  a  bird  (Megajtodius  tumulus), 
called  the  Mboapode,  totally 
Mi 
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different  from  the  jnnglefowl  of  India.  See  Fowl. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  M*<jnpodid>r.  All  the 
*|>ecies  art;  large  birds,  with  short  wings  au<l  tail, 
and  of  slow,  heavy  flight  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  o/  their  legs  (hirgi),  and  their  long 
and  thick  toes;  and  for  their  habit  of  heaping  up 
mounds  of  earth,  decayed  leave*,  &e.,  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  fermentation.  The  Australian  J.  makes 
heaps  sometimes  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sixty  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  under  the  shade  of  thick 
trees  or  shrul-s,  where  the  heat  of  the  buu  may  not 
evaporate  the  moisture.  In  these  heaps,  it  makes 
holes  of  several  feet  in  depth,  in  which  to  deposit 
its  eiijis.  How  the  young  binls  emerge,  is  not  yet 
known,  nor  if  they  are  agisted  by  the  jiarent  birds. 
The  mounds  of  the  J.  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
sepulchral  tumuli.  The  J.  is  mostly  of  a  brownish 
colour.  Its  size  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
common  domestic  fowl.  The  propensity  to  heap 
up  earth  is  very  early  manifested  by  young  birds. 

JU'NIPER  (JunijH-ruA),  a  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Con'ifera,  suborder 
CuprttttlUa,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
and  female  generally  on  *c|»arate  plants,  and  the 
fruit  a  fleshy  tfilhuU  (i>opularly  a  terry),  contain- 
ing tliree  small  nuts.  The  specie!  are  all  ever- 
green, and  have  small,  narrow,  rigid  leaves,  which 
are  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or 
imbricated  in  four  rows.  They  are  native*  chiefly 
of  tcnijicrate  and  cold  regions,  and  are  found  in 
Eurojie,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.— The  Common' 

J.  (•/.  communia)  is 
found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North 
America.  Ouly  in 
favourable  circum- 
stances does  it  become 
a  tree  of  15,  20,  or  at 
most  30  feet  in  height, 
and  in  general  it  is 
only  a  shrub  from  2  to 
6  feet  high.  The  fruit 
takes  two  years  to 
ripen  ;  it  is  round,  of 
a  bluish-black  colour, 
with  a  whitish  bloom; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  currant,  and  is 
produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  little 
nuts  or  stones  of  the 
fruit  have  on  the  shell 
three  glands,  which 
abound,  especially  be- 
fore ripening,  in  an 
essential  oil  -  Oil  >>/  J. 
— present  also  in  the 
wood,  particularly  in 
the  young  wood.  The 
wood  is  yellowish  red, 
brownish"  in  the  heart, 
hard,  and  fragrant  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is 
much  valued  by  turners.  It  is  also  used  for  veneer- 
ing. The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are  used  for 
fumigation.  The  berries  have  a  strong  and  peculiar 
flavour.  They  are  much  used  for  flavouring  gin, 
which  derives  its  name  from  them  (sec  Gin).  They 
also  enter  into  several  medicinal  preparations,  being 
stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic.  The  bark  of  ,T. 
may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  roots  are  woven  into  the 
coarse  baskets  which  are  used  for  potatoes,  peats, 
4c-  Oil  of  J.  is  lighter  than  water ;  specific  gravity, 
740 
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0  839.  It  is  limpid  and  nearly  colourless.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  unripe  fruit,  or  the  twigs, 
w  ith  water.  The  medicinal  proiiertie*  of  J.  depend  on 
it  ;  six  drops  are  a  dose,— .Spanish  J.  (J.  oxy<rdntt) 
growB  in  arid  situations  in  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  from  its  fruit  and  wood  is  pro- 
cured an  essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odour,  called 
Huile  dn  Cad?  (q.  v.),  which  is  used  in  veterinary 
practice,  particularly  as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep 
-  ViKoiMAN  J.  (J.  Virgiukma),  the  Red  Cedar  of 

North  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  30-50 
feet  high,  of  conical  form,  w  ith  horizontal  branches 
and  very  small  leaves  ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Lake  (hamplain  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  It 
grows  in  sandy  or  rockv  places.  It  is  often  planted 
in  pleasure-grounds  in  Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in 
Britain.  The  l>c-rrics  are  small  and  bright  blue. 
The  heart-wood  is  of  a  beautiful  ml  colour,  and  is 
valued  by  turners,  coopers.  &c.  It  is  imported  into 
England  "for  making  pencils.  There  are  often  found 
on  the  branches  fungous  excrescences  called  Cedar 
ApfdiM,  which  have  been  recommended  as  a  vermi- 
fuge.- The  Bekmidas  Cedar  (J.  JTi  I  wYinwi)  is 
a  native  of  the  Bermudas,  a  lofty  tree,  with  very 
fragrant  nddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  for 
furniture,  ]>encil-making,  Jtc,  and  also  for  lining 
cabinets,  its  flavour  preventing  the  attacks  of  moths 
and  other  insects.— The  Himalaya  Mountains  pro- 
duce several  sjiecies  of  J.,  trees  of  considerable 
size,  beautiful  ap]>earance,  and  valuable  wood  The 
only  species  of  J.  which  is  a  native  of  Britain 
is  the  Common  J.,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts. — The  Swedish  .).  of  our 
shrubberies  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common 
juniper. 

JU  NIUS,  Letters  of,  a  famous  series  of  poli- 
tical letters  signed  1  Junius,'  which  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper,  77c  Puilic  Adrrrfi*<r,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  and  the  first  two  years  of  that  of  Lird 
North.  They  were  44  in  numlier;  l<esides  which,  are 
U>  l>e  reckoned  as  proceeding  from  the  same  pen 
15  signed  Philo-Junius,  62  business- letter*  (mostly 
very  short)  addressed  to  his  publisher,  Woodfall. 
and  10  to  Wilkes  (privately);  and  in  addition.  113 
letters  under  various  signatures.  The  first  of  the 
letters  of  J.,  published  January  21.  1709.  treats  of 
the  ■  State  of  the  Nation,'  and  may  be  said  to  strike 
the  kev-note  of  all  the  subsequent  eorre*jM>ndence. 
In  it.  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  meimVn 
of  the  ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their  ineffici- 
ency ;  and  the  last  of  the  letters,  dates!  January  21, 
1772.  closes  somewhat  suddenly  the  long  indictment 
against  ministers  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
had  begun.  No  sooner  did  the  first  Junius  appear, 
than  the  court-party  took  the  alarm.  An  invisible 
and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  moving  among 
them — one  who,  though  as  yet  the  days  of  parlia- 
mentary reports  were  still  far  off,  seemed  cognizant 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  Isith  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  public  career  of  ministers,  but 
was  fully  informed  regarding  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  of  their  private  character.  Sir  \V.  Draper, 
who  entered  into  controversy  with  this  unknown 
adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered,  and  reduced 
to  mere  humble  Complaint  and  confession.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford.  L>rd  Mansfield,  and  chief  of  all, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  writhed  beneath  his  lash— 
the  last  of  these  Wing  more  indebted  for  immor- 
tality to  the  splendid  sarcasm  of  Junius  than  to 
any  measure  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  introduce. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  hatreds  of 
Junius,  though  springing  for  the  most  part  from 
his  detestation  of  injustice,  and  his  contempt  f<* 
incapacity,  were  increased  and  imbittered  by  party 
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•pint  and  personal  dislike.  The  style  of  these 
letter  though  jicrhaps  occasionally  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  is  of  the  very  highest  class.  Occasionally 
rising  to  the  loftiest  eloquence,  it  is  always  remark- 
able for  closeness  of  argument,  felicity  of  illustration 
and  allusion,  and  brilliant  <  pi -ram.  Whoever  Junius 
was,  his  life  depended  upon  his  preserving  his  nam 
de  jJuw.  He  had  made  too  many  enemies  to  Ik*  safe 
in  acknowledging  himself.  From  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  his  first  letter,  however,  conjecture 
has  ttcen  busy  framing  theories  of  the  authorship. 
Burke,  Lord  Shclburn,  Colonel  Barrc,  I/ord  (ieorgi- 
Sackville,  Wilkes,  Horuc  Tooke,  Thomas  Lord 
Lytteltou,  among  others,  were  supposed  in  turn 
to  lie  Junius;  but  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.  v.)  was  the  author  of  these 
letters.  The  Franciscan  theory  is  sup|»orted  by 
a  weight  of  evidence,  which,  although  entirely 
circumstantial,  is  sufficient,  Macaulay  thinks,  'to 
snpiiort  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.'  Tin-  handwriting  "i  Junius  is  the 
handwriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised.  Junius, 
as  is  evident  from  his  letters,  knew  the  forms 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  War  Office, 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770,  and 
took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  i  denounced  the  promotion  of  Mr 
Chamier  in  the  War  Office  as  unjust  to  Mr  Francis, 
and  was  Ixmnd  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  I/»rd 
Holland.  All  these  circumstances  in  the  jwsition 
and  action*  of  Junius,  the  unknown  author  of  the 
letters,  correspond  exactly  with  the  history  of 
Francis,  ami  do  not  agree  in  more  than  two  points 
with  the  history  of  any  other  public  man  of  that 
period.  *  If  this  argument,'  says  Macaulay, '  does 
sot  settle  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reason- 
ing on  circumstantial  evidence.'  See  Junius,  by 
M 'exf/ntt,  published  by  B»hn  (2  vols.  London,  1850), 
and  Macaulay'a  Essays  (Warren  Hastings). 

JUNK,  a  Chinese  vessel,  often  of  large  dimen- 


Junk. 


It  has  a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  and  ordi- 
narily three  masts.  Junks,  although  clumsy  vessels, 


incapable  of  much  seamanship  or  speed,  have  proved 
themselves  seaworthy  on  voyages  extending  even 
to  America  and  Europe.  The  junk  of  Japan  is 
considerably  superior  to  that  in  use  in  China. 

Junk,  in  the  British  navy,  is  a  familiar  term  for 
the  salt  meat  supplied  to  vessels  for  long  voyages — 
the  name  being  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  becomes  as  hard  and  tough  as  old  rope,  pieces 
of  which  are  officially  styled  junk 

JUNKSBYLO'N.  or  SALA'NO,  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  lies  in  lat  T  46'  N.,  and  long.  98*  18' 
E,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  iieninsula  of  Malacca, 
It  Wlongs  to  Sin  in,  and  trades  chiefly  with  the 
British  settlements  of  Malacca,  Reining,  and  Singa- 
pore, It  yields  tin,  edible  birds'-nesta,  ami  J  a)  on 
wood. 

J  U'XO  a.nd  HE'K A,  the  Roman  and  Greek  names 
of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  wife  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  The  two  conceptions  have  unfortunately 
been  confounded,  and  hence  their  essential  dissimi* 
larity  has  been  lost  sight  of— a  dissimilarity,  it  may 
be  remarked,  as  great  as  that  which  existed  between 
the  Roman  and  Greek  character.  We  shall  endea- 
vour t«  distinguish  between  the  two  conceptions. 

Hkka  (meaning  'mistress'),  the  Greek  goddess, 
was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Rhea.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Zeus,  and  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
Her  jealousy  is  proverbial,  and  was  unfortunately 
too  well  founded,  for  Zeus  was  the  reverse  of  a 
faithful  husband  In  the  Homeric  poems,  she 
appears,  on  the  whole,  as  an  ol>stinate,  quarrelsome 
shrew,  whose  temper  is  a  source  of  frequent  discord 
W'tween  herself  and  her  lord,  whom,  however,  she 
greatly  fears.  She  is  represented  as  often  spitefully 
favouring  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Zeus,  and  has  to  be  punished  for  her 
disagreeable  ways.  Zeus  scolds  and  even  beats 
her;  and  on  one  occasion,  we  read  of  his  having  tied 
her  hands,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  But 
she  is,  nevertheless,  a  female  of  majestic  l>eanty, 
the  grandest  of  the  Olympian  dames.  As  the 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  mythology,  sho 
naturally  presided  over  marriage  and  at  the  birth 
of  children.  She  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses  ;  and  in  her  famous  temple  at  Mount  Kulwna, 
her  statue,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  bore  a  crown, 
symbolic  of  her  queenly  dignity.  Her  favourite 
residences  were  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenm  ;  but 
■he  had  in  many  ]»arte  of  Greece.  The 

Greek  artists  loved  to  represent  her  as  a  majestic 
woman  of  middle  age,  possessing  a  maternal  dignity 
of  mien,  with  Wautiful  forehead,  large  eyes,  and 
venerable  expression.  Homer  repeatedly  calls  her 
'  the  venerable  ox-eyed  Hera.' 

Jcno  (the  name  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Jupiter),  the  Roman  goddess,  was  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and,  under  the  name  of  Rrginn,  was  wor- 
shipped in  Italy  at  an  early  period.  She  bore  the 
same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter  did  to  men. 
Like  the  Greek  Hera,  she  took  a  special  interest  in 
marriage,  whence  her  name  of  Ju<ja  or  Jugalis  (the 
yoke-maker) ;  but  she  was  also  a  kind  of  female 
I'rovidence,  protecting  the  sex  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Her  epithets,  Vir<iinali*  (the  goddess 
'of  virgins')  and  Matrona  ('of  mothers'),  indicate 
this  It  is  a  very  significant  feature  of  the  Roman 
character,  that  J.  was  also  lielieved  to  lie  the 
guardian  of  the  national  finances,  watching  over 
her  people  like  a  thrifty  mother  and  housewife.  A 
temple,  containing  the  mint,  was  erected  to  her 
on  the  Capitoliuc  as  J.  Moneta  (the  money-coiner). 
She  was  liesides  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  prosti- 
tutes were  forbidden  to  touch  her  altars.  She  had 
a  multitude  of  other  surnames,  which  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  enumerate.    Her  great  festival  was 
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called  the  Matronalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  tbe  ; 
1st  of  March.  Her  month  (June)  was  considered  i 
the  moat  propitious  for  fruitful  marriages ;  and  ! 
even  yet.  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity. 1 
this  old  Roman  faith  lingers  superstitiously  in  the  I 
popular  mind. 

JUNOT,  Axdochb,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  and  I 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  October  23,  1771,  at 
Bussy-le-Grand,  in  Cote-d'Or,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  in  1792,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  wars  of  the  Republic  In  1798,  he  followed 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  was  there  created  general  of 
brigade,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at 
Nazareth,  where,  at  the  bead  of  300  cavalry,  he 
put  to  flight  10,000  Turks,  after  a  conflict  of  "four- 
teen hours'  duration.  In  1807.  he  was  api>ointed  | 
to  the  command  of  the  array  of  Portugal.  His 
army,  after  undergoing  dreadful  privations,  reached 
Lisbon,  and  J.,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  reorganised  his  army.  For  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  this  time  he  was  created  Puke 
of  Abrantes,  and  appointed  governor  of  Portugal ; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vimieira,  he  . 
concluded  a  convention  at  Cintra,  returned  to 
France,  and  sulwequently  served  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  In  181*2,  he  was  disgraced 
by  Napoleon  for  a  supjioaetl  want  of  energy,  and 
Bent  to  govern  Illyria.  This,  along  with  other 
causes,  produced  mental  derangement  He  was 
taken  to  his  father's  house  at  Montbard,  near 
Dijon,  and  two  hours  after  his  arrival,  precipi- 
tated himself  from  a  window  (22d  July  181.1), 
and  fractured  his  thigh  bone.  Amputation  was 
performed,  but  J.  frantiely  tore  off  the  bandages, 
and  died  some  days  afterwards.— His  wife,  Lai'RB 
Pibbox,  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  has 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by  her 
Aftmoirtt  ou  Souvenir*  hwtorvpw*  *ur  XnjtoUon,  la 
Revolution,  U  Directoirr,  U  Consuhd,  T Empire  et  In 
Rettaurution  (Paria,  1831—1833),  and  by  several 
minor  works. 

JTJ'NTA,  i.  e.,  an  association,  the  name  given  in 
Spain  to  a  body  of  persona  combined  for  any 
political  or  civil  object.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  meeting  without  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  but  has  been  extended  to  those  of 
the  most  strictly  legal  character. 

JUPATI  PALM  (Raphia  ta-differa),  a  palm 
which  grows  on  rich  alluvial  tide-flooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  but  the  leavea 
are  often  50  or  60  feet  long,  rise  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  bend  out  on  every  side  in 
graceful  curves,  forming  a  magnificent  plume.  The 
leaves  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  they  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  about  four 
feet  long.  The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  often  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long  lielow  the  first  leaflets,  and  four 
or  live  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight  and 
cylindrical,  are  almost  like  birds'  quills  in  strength 
and  lightness,  when  dried,  of  a  soft  mil. stance,  with 
a  thin,  hard,  glossy  outer  covering.  They  are  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  laths,  window-blinds, 
&c  The  interior  part  is  soft  enough  to  be  used 
instead  of  cork. 

JU'PITER.or  JUPPITER,in  Roman  Mythology, 
was  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  The  name  is  a  modi' 
fication  of  Diovi*  pater,  or  Dietpiter  (Diovis,  or  Diet 
=  dirum,  heaven),  i.  e.,  the  Father  of  Heaven  or 
the  Heavenly  Father.  As  such,  J.  had  all  power 
over  the  phenomena  of  the  skies ;  hence  his  numer- 
ous epithets,  such  aa  /'tortus  (the  Rain-giver), 
Tonatu  (the  Thunderer),  Fulminaior  (the  Lightning- 


hurler),  and  Serenator  (the  Weather-clearer).  But  he 
possessed  still  higher  and  diviner  attributes.  The 
future  was  spread  out  clearly  before  his  all-seeing 
eye ;  the  destinies  of  men  were  in  his  hands,  and 
events  were  but  the  expression  of  his  omnipotent 
will.  Bnt  he  was  not  careless  of  mankind.  He 
revealed  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  them,  and 
taught  men  to  interpret  these  mystic  and  symbolie 
revelations.  Wonderful  appearances  in  the  sky,  or 
unwonted  circumstances  Happening  on  the  earth, 
were  the  media  of  his  communications ;  hence  his 
surname  of  ProdigialU  (the  Sender  of  Prodigies). 
As  the  national  god  of  the  Roman  people,  he  went 
with  them  into  battle  (like  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews),  fought  for  them,  procured  them  victory, 
and,  generally  speaking,  was  their  protector  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  conception  of  J.  is  shown  in 
such  names  as  Imperator  (the  Ruler).  Victor  (the 
Conqueror),  Stafor  (the  Stayer  or  Standcr-by).  The 
strong  sense  of  morality  which  marked  the  old 
Romans  also  found  its  expression  in  their  view  of  tbe 
character  of  the  best  and  greatest  {uptimu*  mnrivait) 
of  their  gods.  J.  waa  the  guardian  of  law.  justice, 
and  virtue  ;  oaths  and  all  solemn  engagements  were 
made  as  to  him  ('  in  the  sight  of  God,'  as  we  say). 
He  had  temples  erected  to  him  at  Rome  under  all 
bis  different  names  ;  hut  the  principal  one  was  that 
on  the  Capitol,  whence  he  had  the  title  of  CwpM- 
tfi«j«,  and  where,  with  beautiful  significance,  the 
statues  of  Fide*  (Faithfulness)  and  Victoria  (Vic* 
tory)  were  placed  beside  bis  own.  When  consuls 
or  other  magistrates  entered  on  the  duties  of  their 
office,  or  when  the  army  was  about  to  open  a 
campaign,  or  a  general  returned  victorious  from 
war,  sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered  to  J.,  and  his 
favour  invoked.  When  tbe  Romans  began  to  know 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Greece,  they  foolishly 
sought  to  identify  their  own  noble,  majestic,  and 
gravely  upright  J.  with  the  slippery,  lustful  and 
immoral  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  have  originated 
much  confusion  and  misconception.    See  Zevs. 

JUPITER    See  Plaxkts  ;  Solar  System. 

JUPITER  SERA'PIS,  Tkmplb  or.  The  rains 
of  this  temple  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  and  are  taking  place  on  the  relative  portion 
of  the  land  and  water  on  the  earth.  Only  three  of 
the  original  forty-six  pillars  exist  They  rise  out 
of  the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 
present  submerged  ;  but  they  bear  evidence  that 
they  have  been  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their 
height,  which  is  42  feet  The  base  of  the  pillars  ai 
high  as  twelve  feet  is  quite  smooth  ;  for  the  next 
nine  feet  they  are  penetrated  by  a  boring  shell, 
which  ia  atdl  active  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
water  must  have  covered  this  portion  of  the  pillars, 
and  while  the  molluscs  were  busy,  the  lower  twelve 
feet  must  have  been  protected  from  their  ravages  by 
being  buried  in  mud  The  changes  of  level  have 
been  so  gradual  that  the  pillars  have  not  been 
moved  from  their  original  position. 

JTJPON,  or  JUST-AU-CORPS,  a  aorcoat  Tbe 
name  jupon  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  short  tight 
form  of  that  military  garment  in  use  in  the  14th 
century. 

JU'KA,  a  range  of  mountains,  of  a  peculiar  lime- 
stone formation,  known  as  the  Jura  Limestone, 
extending  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhone 
and  the  A  in,  in  a  north  easterly  direction  (with  a 
gradually  declining  elevation),  for  more  than  450 
miles,  to  the  upiwr  |>art  of  the  course  of  tbe 
Maine.  The  Rhine,  breaking  through  it  between 
SchatThausen  and  Basel,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
the  Swim  or  French,  and  the  German  Jura.  Tbe 
loftiest  peaks  are  Rcculet  de  Toiry,  Grand-Colombior, 
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CTedoz,  Ddle  (which  commands  a  splendid  tow 
of  Mont  Blanc),  and  Mont  d'Or,  all  of  which  are 
between  5000  ami  6000  feet  in  height.  The  Swiss 
Jura  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  chains  with 
long  deep  valleys  between,  and  over  it  roods  have 
been  carried  with  great  difficulty ;  but  the  Herman 
Jura  is  more  broken  up  by  cross  valleys.  In  both 
parts  <>f  the  range  are  numerous  caves,  which 
abound  in  magnificent  stalactites,  and  in  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  ;  whilst  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  there 
are  several  instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  sue 
sinking  into  the  ground,  and  reappearing  after  some 
distance,  as  the  Orbe,  the  Douba,  and  the  Creuse. 
The  southern  part  of  the  range  lies  partly  within 
the  French  department  of  Jura,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Magnificent  pine-forests  are  here  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery. 

JURA,  a  frontier  department  in  the  east  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  Ain,  and  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland.  Area,  1943 
square  miles,  of  which  upwards  of  one- third  is  under 
cultivation,  and  upwards  of  one-fourth  in  wood. 
Pop  290,701.  Of  its  surface,  two-thirds  are  covered 
by  the  Jura  Mountains;  the  remainder  is  a  low 
plain  about  seven  miles  wide,  skirting  the  western 
border.  Chief  rivers— the  Ain,  the  Doubs,  and 
the  Lone.  The  soil  on  the  mountains  is  thin 
and  stony,  but  yields  abundant  grass,  upon  which 
great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  fed  from 
June  to  October  ;  on  the  plain,  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
grain-crops  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  The  wines  of  Arbois,  of  Poligny,  of  Etoilc, 
and  of  Sal  ins,  have  some  reputation  ;  8,800,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  The  mine  al 
wealth  of  the  dejwirtiuent  is  considerable ;  the 
Working  of  iron  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Cheese  is  extensively 
made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  timber.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements, 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  Poligny,  Sainte-Claude,  and  Dole, 
Capital,  Lons-le-Saulnier. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  lying  off  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Argyle,  and  having  the 
island  of  I  slay  on  the  south-west.  It  is  27  miles 
long,  and  alwut  five  mile*  in  average  breadth. 
A  ridire  of  bleak  and  rugged  mountains  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  rises  in  the 
Papa  of  Jura,  in  the  south,  to  an  elevation  of  2  ">oT> 
feet.  The  west  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  Loch 
Tarbcrt,  which  nearly  divides  the  island  tn  two. 
The  western  shores  are  savage  and  rugged  ;  the  J 
•.•astern  are  pleasing  in  appearance,  presenting  green 
slopes  and  a  belt  of  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  J.,  and  between  it  and  Scarba,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
Corriovrekin  (q.  v.).  About  600  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax  are 
produced  ;  and  black  cattle  are  reared  for  export. 
Pop  (1861),  814. 

JURASSIC  GROUP,  the  name  given  by  conti- 
nental geologists  to  the  Oolitic  series,  because  the 
chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  the  north-west  of 
Switzerland,  is  composed  of  these  rocks.  See 
Oolite. 


JURISDICTION,  in  Law,  means  the  authority 
which  a  court  or  judge  has  to  entertain  a  p-irticular 
case  and  decide  it  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  a 
court,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  a  parti- 
cular case,  does  decide  it,  the  judgment  is  a  mere 
nullity.  Many  nice  questions  often  arise  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  arc  too  intricate  to 
be  here  stated.  When  the  objection  is  taken  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  England,  it  is  generally  called  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction.  In  Scotland,  it  is  included  among 
what  are  called  preliminary  pleas. 


J  URISPRU'DENCE  is  the  science  of  law,  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  legal 
rights  should  be  protected  and  enforced  ;  or  it  may 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  law.    This  subject  has 
been  less  cultivated  in  England  than  in  continental 
countries,  or  even  in  Scotland  ;  for,  in  England,  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  also  of  their  lawyers  are 
too  practical  to  admit  of  spending  time  in  discussing 
elementary  principles  which  are  more  or  less  vague 
and  speculative.  In  its  literal  sense,  the  term  means 
j  merely  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  seems  to  have 
l>een  so  used  in  the  Roman  law,  from  which  it  has 
been  l>orrowed.  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  popular 
{  sense  in  this  country  as  synonymous  with  law,  and 
it  is  also  so  used  in  France ;  but  it  is  also  and 
more  correctly  used  in  contradistinction  to  law, 
as  implying  the  system  or  supposed  methodical 
scheme  embracing  the  principles  on  which  posi- 
tive law  is  founded.    A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  general  jurisprudence,  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  common  to  various  systems  of 
positive  law,  divesting  these  of  their  local,  partial, 
and  other  accidental  peculiarities ;  and  particular 
jurisprudence,  which  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
laws  of  England,  or  France,  or  Scotland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent system  taken  by  itself.  Jurisprudence  thus 
embraces  a  wide  range,  as  treating  of  all  those 
duties  which  are  enforced  between  man  and  man ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  lawyers,  though 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  science  every  day  of 
their  lives,  seldom  give  any  attention  to  the  latent 
j  and  general  principles  on  which  these  results  are 
founded-    The  only  writers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  speculative  side  of  the  law  in  this 
country  are  Bentham,  whose  various  works  aljound 
with  these  discussions,  and  Mr  Austin,  whose  Pro- 
vince of  J uruprudenct  IMtrmined  is  an  acute  and 
master! v  work  on  first  principles,  to  whom  may  be 
added  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr  H.  S.  Maine. 

JURY  TRIAL  (Fr.  jurt,  sworn),  is  a  mode 
of  trial  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  a  few 
citizens,  selected  for  the  purpose,  arc  constituted 
the  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  suits 
between  parties,  and  compelled  to  discharge  this 
duty  on  the  sanctity  of  their  oath,  but  in  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  judge,  who  has  distinct 
functions  of  control.  Various  theories  have  been 
adopted  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
characteristic  feature  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Jury  trial  does 
not  owe  its  existence  to  any  positive  statute,  but 
has  grown  up  insensibly,  and  has  become  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  people's  habits.  It 
was  generally  supposed,  until  recently,  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  the  credit  of  having 
nursed  the  germ  of  this  rigorous  plant  of  liberty ; 
and  a  cartoon  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
embodied  this  popular  belief.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  shewn  that  jury  trial,  as  now  known 
and  practised,  did  not  exist  in  those  times,  though  it 
has  been  the  natural  development  and  sequence  of 
other  rudimentary  forms  of  trial  then  prevailing. 
Indeed,  the  germ  of  jury  trial  is  found  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  in  some  phase  or  other,  is 
in  almost  every  form  of  civilisation,  the 
of  it  being  a  reference  of  disputed  facts  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  a  few  men  of  average 
understanding  and  of  nearly  the  same  station  in  life 
as  the  litigants.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  criminal  trial 
was  conducted  before  a  presiding  judge  and  a  body 
of  jvdictn,  taken  from  a  particular  class,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  they  cowld  exerciso 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  modern  jury.  The  result  of  the  forms  ot 
trial  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  l«cn 
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up  by  Mr  Forsyth  in  his  History  of  Jury  Trial,  and  j  not,  however,  entitled  l»eforeliand,  except  in 


he  state*  these  conclusions.  Courts  were  presided 
over  by  a  reeve,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  decision, 
and  the  number  of  jiersons  who  sat  wan  usually 
twelve.  The  assertions  of  parties  were  admitted 
as  conclusive,  when  supjiorted  by  the  oaths  of  a 
certain  number  of  compurgators.  The  testimony 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  appealed  to  for  the 
purjKise  of  deciding  matters  of  geueral  concern 


of  treason,  to  Itave  a  list  of  jurors  supplied  to  him. 
At  the  trial,  the  prosecuting  counsel  begins  and 
makes  a  speech  to  the  jury,  commenting  on  the 
case.  He  then  calls  his  witnesses,  and  it  may  be 
olieerved  that  it  is  a  public  duty  for  witnesses  to 
attend,  and  they  can  be  compelled,  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  attend  and  be  examined. 
Each  witness  is  first  examined  by  the  prosecuting 


Sworn  witnesses  were  appointed  in  each  district, ;  counsel,  then  cross-examined  bv  tne  prisoner  or  his 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attc*t  all  bargains  and  trans-  j  counsel,  and  then  re-examined  by  the  prosecuting 
actions,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  give  counsel.  A  witness  testifies  on  his  oath,  and  if  he 
evidence  in  case  of  disunite.  Every  care  was  taken  speaks  falsely,  may  be  prosecuted  for  perjury, 
that  all  dealings  lx-twcen  man  and  man  should  be  After  the  prosecutor's  cose  is  closed,  the  prisoner  or 
as  open  and  public  as  possible.  It  was  by  a  gradual  his  counsel  addresses  the  jury,  and  if  he  has  any 
process  of  improvement  that  the  precise  functions  j  witnesses,  calls  them,  and  they  are  examined,  cross- 
of  the  jury  were  defined,  and  it  would  be  beyond  ,  examined,  and  re-examined  in  like  manner.  If  tho 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  progress.  It  j  prisoner  calls  witnesses,  the  prosecuting  counsel  has 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  institution  of  jury  trial  ;  the  right  of  making  a  speech  in  reply;  and  even 
as  it  now  exists,  and  has  for  centuries  existed  with  ;  where  the  prisoner  calls  no  witnesses,  the  prosecutor 


little  alteration. 

In  criminal  cases  in  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  of  juries  in  requisition.  In 
all  cases  of  sudden  death,  homicide,  or  murder,  the 
coroner  of  the  district  summons  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  who  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
death,  and  if  it  appear  that  such  death  was  caused 
by  the  criminal  misconduct  of  any  jierson,  the  jury 
may  find  that  such  jierson  was  guilty  of  murder. 
This  inquisition,  or  finding,  is  sufficient,  without 
any  other  process,  to  put  the  alleged  criminal  on 
his  trial ;  but  it  is  often  considered  expedient  to 
proceed  also  against  the  prisoner  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  grand  jury  is 
the  medium  of  accusation.  They  perform  the  duty 
of  public  accusers ;  they  do  not  try  a  prisoner,  but 
all  indictments  are  in  the  first  instance  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of 
whether  there  is  enough  of  doubt  atid 
to  make  it  necessary  to  put  the  accused  on  his 
trial  Accordingly,  in  every  county  and  borough  of 
England  where  sessions  of  the  peace  or  assizes  arc 
held  for  criminal  trials,  a  jury  of  not  less  than 
12,  nor  more  than  23  men,  are  summoned  to  sec 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  each  indictment. 
The  judge  first  charges  them— that  is,  gives  them 
general  directions  as  to  particular  crimen,  and  they 


can  frequently  insist  on  replying,  and  thus  having 
the  last  word.  The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence 
by  going  over  it  in  detail,  explaining  any  points 
of  law  that  may  arise ;  but  he  carefully  informs 
the  jury  that  it  is  for  them  exclusively  to  Bay 
whether,  upon  the  evidence  as  laid  before  them, 
they  think  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
The  jury  must  be  unanimous  in  their  finding.  If 
they  have  a  difficulty  in  agreeing,  they  are  Kicked 
up  a  reasonable  time,  which  means  generally  about 
six  hoars— though  no  definite  limit  is  fixed  — without 
food,  till  they  agree.  If,  after  this  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed,  they  arc  unable  to  agree,  they  are 
discharged  without  a  verdict.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  new  jury  are  summoned,  when  tnc  same 
process  is  repeated.  If  they  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  it  is  for  the  judge  exclusively  to  pronounce 
the  appropriate  sentence,  and  some  discretion  is 
allowed  to  the  judge  on  that  point  But  neither 
the  judge  nor  the  jury  can  jwrdon  the  prisoner ;  it 
is  for  the  crown  alone  to  do  so,  and  practically  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  is  left  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
whose  duty  it  is,  if  any  application  reasonably 
supi>ortcd  by  evidence  is  made  to  the  crown,  to 
inquire  into  it,  which  he  does  by  examining  the 
matter  and  consulting  the  judge.  The  settled  rule 
is,  that  no  new  trial  can  Iks  had  in  criminal  cases, 


hear  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  only  and  ex  part^  '  even  though  some  error  may  have  Ijeen  made  by 
finding  a  true  bill,  or  ignoriug  the  lull,  according  as  j  the  judge  or  jury.    The  only  mode  of  obtaining 


they  think  there  is  or  is  not  a  case  worthy  of  trial 
against  the  prisoner.  See  (iRANO  Jury.  The  chief 
duty,  however,  as  to  the  trying  of  prisoners  is  dis- 
charged by  the  ptt'd  jury,  which  consists  of  twelve 
men,  who  arc  sworn  to  try  the  cause  between  the 
crown,  as  prosecutor,  and  tho  prisoner.  Previous 
to  this  trial,  the  prisoner  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  entitled,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  though  in  many  cases  he 
can  indirectly  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  is  generally 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
against  him.  Nor  is  the  prisoner  entitled,  except  in 
oases  of  treason,  to  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  brought  against  him.  The  first  thing  is 
to  arraign  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  ask  him  if  he 
pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he  do  not  plead 
guilty,  he  is  then  put  on  his  trial  He  is  not 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  court  to  have  a  counsel 
to  defend  him,  though  practically  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  one.  The  jury  are  then 
sworn.  The  number  of  jurors  is  twelve,  but  a  much 
larger  number  is  summoned,  and  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  challenge  those  of  the  jury  who,  he  has 
good  cause  to  l>elieve,  will  be  hostile  to  him.  He  can 
challenge  a  certain  number  of  these  without  giving 
any  reason;  but  when  ho 
he  must  state  some  valid  r 


the  judge  or  jury.  The 

redress  is  by  petitioning  the  crown  to  pardon  the 
prisoner,  or  commute  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may 
!*• ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  advises  the  crown  as 
above. 

In  civil  cases,  the  established  practice  in  England 
and  Irelaud  is  for  most  questions  of  disputed  fact 
which  are  materiid  to  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury.  It  is  the  only  regular  mode  of 
solving  the  dispute  which  the  law  provides.  The 
necessity  of  a  jury  trial  is  arrived  at  after  the 
parties  have,  by  their  mutual  pleadings,  come  to 
an  issue — Le.,  oue  party  distinctly  assert*  some 
fact  which  the  other  as  distinctly  denies,  the  fact 
Wing  material  to  the  cause.  A  jury  is  then  sum- 
moned, and  the  rule  is,  that  all  causes  of  action 
are  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  dispute  arose. 
The  jury  consists  of  twelve  persons.  Juries  are 
either  common  juries  or  special  juries  :  the  former 
act  compulsorily,  but  arc  not  paid  for  their  loss  of 
time  ;  the  latter  also  act  comptdsorily.  but  they  are 
selected  on  the  ground  of  their  supjiosed  superior 
intelligence,  and  they  are  paid  a  small  sum  for 
their  services.  In  most  cases,  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
liegius,  and  makes  a  speech  to  the  jury  ;  then  calls 
his  witnesses,  who  are  examined,  cross-examined, 
exceeds  such  number,  I  and  re-examined  on  oath ;  after  which,  if  the 
ason.    The  prisoner  is  |  defendant's  counsel  do  not  intend  to  call 
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tbe  plaintiff's  counsel  sums  up  his  case,  and  makes 
a  second  speech  ;  hut  if  the  defendant's  counsel 
calls  witnesses,  then  he  first  makes  a  s|>ecch  to  the 
ury,  next  calls  hia  witnesses,  and  lastly  sums  up 
lis  case  in  a  second  eitccch  to  the  jurj-,  after  which 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  replies  j  so  tliat  it  depends 
on  whether  the  defendant's  counsel  calls  witnesses, 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  last  word  with  the  jury. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury 
must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  If  they  do  not 
agree  after  l>eing  shut  up  a  reasonable  time,  they 
are  discharged,  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  a  new  jury 
may  l>e  summoned.  If  there  was  any  mistake  of 
the  judge,  or  any  mistake  and  misconduct  of  the 
jury,  the  lotting  party  may,  in  many  cases,  obtain 
leave  to  have  a  new  trial,  which  is  conducted  in  tbe 
same  way  l>efore  other  jurors. 

In  both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  the  functions  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury  arc  distinct.  The  judge  has 
no  right  to  decide  the  fact,  nor  the  jury  to  decide 
the  law  ;  but  in  some  cases,  the  jury  cannot  be 
prevented  from  practically  deciding  both.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  lifiel,  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  by 
judges  to  confine  juries  to  the  decision  of  an  unim- 
portant fact ;  ami  the  practice  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
so  restricting  the  functions  of  juries  was  attacked 
by  Junius  and  others,  till  finally  Mr  Fox's  Act  was 
passed,  which  restored  the  powers  of  juries  in  those 
cases,  arid  made  them  practically  judge*  of  the  law 
al.ta  In  other  cases,  however,  the  sejiaration  of  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury  requires  very  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  none  but  experienced  lawyers  and 
judges  can  readily  recognise  these  technicalities. 
In  practice,  there  can  !*•  no  doubt  that  juries  can 
with  difficulty  be  controlled  in  their  decision*  on  all 
questions  affecting  personal  ami  ]iolitical  wrongs ; 
and  it  is  especially  to  their  control  over  the  issues 
of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  often  most  judiciously 
exercised,  that  tbe  great  authority  and  permanent 
influence  of  juries  are  to  be  traced.  One  great 
advantage  of  jury  trial,  over  and  above  the  essential 
fairness  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
the  experience  ami  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  love  of 
fair-play,  which  are  thereby  acquired  by  the  people 
who  take  part  in  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  complained  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
whether  caused  by  qualifications  of  jurors  being  too 
low,  and  the  essential  obtuscness  of  uneducated 
minds,  or  the  capricious  and  wayward  humours 
which  Bway  them,  the  result  is  little  else  than  a 
lottery,  and  even  indirect  bribery  is  frequently 
suspected  to  operate  in  some  of  the  cases,  esjie- 
dally  those  which  unscrupulous  attorneys  conduct. 
Prokibly  the  chief  reason  why  jury  trial  has  so  long 
stood,  aiid  still  stands,  so  high  in  public  favour  is, 
that  notwithstanding  all  its  glaring  and  familiar 
defects,  no  other  machinery  has  ever  been  devised 
which  is  not  oj»on  to  similar  or  greater  strictures. 

In  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  prisoners  have  the 
advantage  of  being  by  law  entitled,  before  the  day 
of  trial,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  forward  against 
them,  and  likewise  a  list  of  the  jurors,  of  whom 
forty-five  are  summoned.  As  regards  the  order  of 
procedure  at  a  criminal  trial,  a  different  practice 
prevails  :  the  evidence  is  first  given  on  ljoth  Bides, 
and  then  the  prosecutor's  counsel  addresses  the 
jury,  after  whom  the  prisoner's  counsel  addresses 
the  jury  ;  so  that  in  all  cases  the  prisoner  has  the 
last  word,  and  he  always  knows  the  whole  of  the 
prosecutor's  case  lieforc  he  requires  to  open  his  own. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  tin;  case,  as  in  England. 
From  the  forty-five  jurors,  fifteen  are  drawn  by  lot ; 
these  constitute  the  jury,  and  the  verdict  of  a 
majority  suffices.  There  is  also  a  verdict  of  '  Not 
proven'  allowed  to  be  given,  and  which  is  often 


'  preferred  by  the  jury  in  cases  where  there  is  little 
moral  doubt,  though  the  legal  evidence  is  insuffi- 

I  cient  In  England,  such  a  verdict  is  equivalent  to, 
and  treated  as,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty  ;'  and  it  is 
so  far  final  in  Scotland,  that  the  prisoner  cannot  a 
second  time  be  put  on  his  trial.  The  expediency 
of  such  a  verdict  has  been  objected  to,  as  fixing  a 
stigma  on  the  accused  |Hn»ou ;  but  the  answer  has 
beeu  made,  that  it  is  most  in  conformity  with  the 
true  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Scotland,  new  trials 
are  not  allowed  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  in  case  of 
pardons,  the  Home  Secretary  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  he  does  in  England. 

As  regards  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland, 
the  practice  was  introduced  by  a  statute  in  1815, 
which  imjiorted  most  of  the  forms  then  existing  iu 
the  English  practice.  As  in  England,  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  consists  of  twelve  persons.  Unanimity 
is  not  now  essential.  By  a  recent  statute,  22  and 
23  Vict  c.  7,  if,  after  being  kept  three  hours  in 
deliberation,  nine  or  more  of  the  jury  agree  on  a 
verdict  sneh  verdict  is  to  f»e  taken  as  that  of  the 
jury  ;  and  if,  after  being  enclosed  nine  hours,  the 
jury,  or  nine  of  them,  cannot  agree,  the  judge  is 
entitled  to  discharge  them,  and  generally  does  so. 
Moreover,  the  judge  may  allow  the  jury  refreshment 
after  they  are  locked  up  to  deliberate.  These  latter 
modifications  on  the  rigid  rule  have  not  been  yet 
adopted  in  England. 

A  jury  tie  ntetlielak  lingua  is  a  jury  half  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  ami  it  is  a  privilege  which 
may  Im<  demanded  by  foreigners,  when  indicted  in 
England  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  if  so  many 
foreigners  are  found  in  the  place, 

JURYMAST,  a  temporary  spar  used  to  replace 
a  mast  which  has  been  lost  from  any  cause,  and 
so  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  some  |«ort  for  more 
j>ermaneut  repair. 

JUS  DELIBERANDI.    Sec  Annus  Deubf.u- 

ANDI. 

JUS  DEVOLUTUM,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  law,  to  denote  the  right  which  devolves 
on  the  presbytery  to  preseut  or  appoint  a  minister 
to  a  vacant  Ijenehce,  if  the  patron  do  not  within  six 
months  present  a  properly  qualified  person. 

JUS  GK'NTIUM,  a  phrase  now  translated  to 
mean  a  branch  of  International  I*aw  (q.  v.). 

JUS  MARI'TI,  a  phrase  used  in  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  in  the  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  legal  right 
accruing  to  a  husband  qua  husliand  over  his  wife's 
proj>erty.    See  Hisbam.  and  Wikk. 

JUS  RELI'CT^E,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the  right  of 
a  widow  to  a  share  in  the  movable  or  personal 
property  of  her  deceased  huslund.  This  is  a  vested 
or  absolute  right  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husltand's  will ;  and  hence  the  movable  estate  of 
the  married  parties  is  often  called  in  Scotch  law  the 
goods  in  communion,  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  there  is  a  division  of  such  goods  between 
the  widow,  the  children,  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  husband  has  left  children,  then 
the  goods  in  communion  ore  divided  into  three 
al  |MU*ts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  no  surviving  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren,  then  the  goods  are  divided 
into  two  equal  ahans,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
widow.  When  the  husband  die*  insolvent  the  wife 
cannot  claim  her  jus  relief*:  in  preference  to  the 
creditors.  Though  the  widow  has  this  right  to  her 
jus  rrliclai  at  common  law,  yet,  if  she  entered  into 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  m.irriage,  by  which  she 
accepted  an  equivalent  provision,  her  right  may 
be  defeated,  provided  the  contract  expressly  stated 
the  one  to  be  in  substitution  for  the  other.  In 
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England,  there  is  no  such  absolute  right  of  a  widow  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literal  are 

to  a  share  of  a  husband's  goods,  unites  he  died  of  botany,  and  embody  all  the  result*  of  his  own 

intestate,  in  which  case,  but  in  which  only,  she  gets  investigations.—  A drien  dk  J.,  his  sou,  was  born 

a  similar  share  of  the  personal  estate  by  virtue  at  Pans,  December  23,  1797,  and  died  in  the  same 

of  the  statute  of  distributions.     See  Goons  IX  city,  June  29,  1853.    From  his  earliest  years,  he 

Communion,  Husband  and  Wife,  Succession,  had  shewn  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  the 

JUS  REPRESENTATIO  NS,  a  phrase  adopted  rTi**ti"n  °f  ha  f*B,i,,y' «As  *  y°«tb.  he  carried 
by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  that  off  .the  firet  w  the  Concours,  or  annual  corn- 

in  heritable  succession,  and  also  to  a  limited  extent  Potion  among  all  the  collegiate  sclio<>U  of  Pans ; 

ana  on  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824,  be  pre- 
senteil  as  his  thesis  a  memoir  on  the  family  of  the 
Euphorbiacece.  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
botanists.  His  subsequent  |>apcrs  on  the  RuUictrz, 
Mrliacroc,  and  Malfnohiaceee,  fully  realised  the 
expectations  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 
j  His  memoir  on  the  embryo  of  the  J/o»or»fyW«M 
j  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  was  to  have  l»-en 
followed  by  a  series  of  papers  on  similar  subjects, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this 

{voject   He  was  also  prevented,  by  the  same  cause, 
rom  extending  his  Court  Eltinentaire  de  Botnnique 
(1848)  into  a  complete  and  eeueral  treatise.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  presidency  of  that  body.    J.  contributed 
many  valuable  papers  to  the  Annal**  du  Muteutn, 
the  Comptrs  Rendu*,  and  the  Dktionnaire  UniversH 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has  numlicred  '  <f  Ilisioire  NatureiU ;  but  the  services  which  he 
among  its  members  some  of  the  tirst  botanists  of !  rendered  to  science  were  not  due  only  to  his 
the  age. — Antoine  de  J.,  who  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1  writiu.es,  for  his  influence  as  a  lecturer  was  of 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1758,  was  Professor  at 


in  movable  succession,  when  one  or  more  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  person  have  predeceased,  the 
children  of  such  predeceasing  children  represent 
their  parent,  and  take  his  or  her  share.  Thus,  if 
A  die,  and  one  of  his  children,  B,  had  predeceased 
A,  leaving  children  C.  D.  E,  F.  then  C,  D,  E,  F 
collectively  take  the  share  of  A's  property  which 
would  liave  come  to  B  if  B  had  survived  A. 

JUSHPO'RE,  a  protected  state  on  the  south- 


side  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  It  contains  C17  square  miles 
and  27,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  place  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  country,  a  table-land,  is 
much  overran  with  jungle,  the  cleared  ground  pro- 
ducing grain,  chiefly  rice,  and  oil,  and  the  uncleared 
portions  aliounding  in  wild  silk. 

JUSSIEU,  De,  the  name  of  a  family  which,  for 


1686. 


the  Jardin  dn  Roi,  and  the  author  of  various  works 
on  lmtany ;  amongst  others,  an  A  ppemlix  to  Tour- 
nr/ort  (Lyon,  1719).  Ho  made  several  voyages  and 
journeys  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting plants, ou  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  younger  brother  Bernard,  who 
with  him  in  all  his  investigations,  and  acted  as  his 
assistant— Bernard  de  J.,  who  was  born  at  Lyon 
in  1699,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1777,  contented  him- 
self through  life  in  assisting  his  brother  and  nephew, 
without  seeking  renown  by  the  publication  of  his 
own  important  olwervations.  Having  been  named 
sujierintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the  Petit-Trianon 
in  1759,  he  arrange*!  the  plants  in  accordance  with 
a  natural  system  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Laurent  de  J.,  subse- 
quently elaborated  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  As 
Bernard  refused  to  make  publicly  known  the  prin- 
ciples ou  which  his  mode  of  arrangement  was  based, 
the  glory  of  his  labours  devolved  upon  Laurent,  who 
alone  |*>gses8cd  the  key  to  thin  botanical  enigma. 
—Laurent  de  J.,  who  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1748, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1830.  was  worthy  the  rich 
heritage  left  to  him  by  his  learned  and  disinterested 
relatives.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  botanical 
studies  tinder  his  uncle  Bernard,  and,  four  years 
later,  was  nominated  demonstrator  and  assistant 
to  Lemonnier,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin 
du  Roi.  He  at  once  began  to  reform  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gardens  and  collections  of  plants  under 
his  charge,  and  to  apply  to  them  his  own  and  his 
uncle's  ideas  in  regard  to  the  natural  method.  For 
thirty  years  he  continued  to  develop  his  novel  views ; 
and  when  his  Genera  Plantarum,  which  he  began 
in  1778,  was  finally  completed  in  1789,  the  natural 
system  was  finally  established  as  the  true  basis  of 
botany  (see  Botany).  In  1793,  J.  became  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  newly  organised  Janlin  des  Plantea, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1826,  when  blind- 
ness compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  to  his  son 
Adrien.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  he  founded 
the  library  of  the  Museum,  which  is  one  nf  the 
l>est  in  Europe.  His  papers  in  the  A  nnalen  du 
Museum  (from  1804-  -1820),  and  his  articles  in  the 


even  higher  importance,  and  has  been  manifested 
by  the  numlter  of  able  botanists  of  all  nations 
who  have  owed  thei*-  training  to  him. 

JUSTE  MILIEU,  a  French  tenn,  signifying 
the  jus!  mean,  or,  according  to  the  common  expree- 
,  ™  |  gj,,^  tj,e  ^1,1^  mean.  After  the  revolution  of 
'  1830,  this  term  acquired  a  political  signification, 
and  came  into  very  frequent  use,  because  of  the 
declaration  of  the  organs  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
the  juste  nu'/iVu  was  the  only  principle  of  govern- 
ment which  could  secure  the  welfare  of  France, 


JUSTICE,  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  name  for  a  principal  department 
of  social  and  moral  duty  in  all  ag<>a.  Practically, 
j  justice  is  considered  to  be  clear  and  definite ; 
but  theoretically,  there  have  been  great  disputes 
as  to  its  ultimate  analysis  and  the  source  of  its 
binding  quality.  It  has  been  maintained  very 
generally,  that  both  the  perception  of  what  is  just 
and  unjust  *"d  the  powerful  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  one,  and  in  opjnwition  to  the  other,  are 
instincts  of  our  nature,  or  make  a  part  of  that 
comprehensive  instinct  termed  Conscience,  or  the 
Moral  Sense.  On  the  other  liAnd,  it  has  been  held 
that  utility,  in  other  words,  the  general  interests 
of  mankind  at  large,  is  what  determines  justice, 
and  that  the  sentiment  enforcing  it  grows  out  of 
a  regard  to  those  interests. 

The  supposed  instinctive  origin  of  the  sense  of 
justice  is  encumbered  with  all  the  objections  that 
attend  the  hypothesis  of  innate  notions  generally, 
so  powerfully  set  forth  by  Locke  in  his  Ks+iy  on 
the  Understanding  (see  Ethics).  But  neither  is 
the  other  view  free  from  serious  difficulties,  of 
which  the  greatest  is  the  universally  felt  contrast 
between  the  Just  and  the  Expedient,  or  the  simply 
useful.  We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  sacritic  » 
expediency  to  justice,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
an  obligation  higher  than  the  interests  of  mankind. 
Fiat  justitia.  ruat  (w/hiii- *  Let  justice 


although  the  universe  should  colla|>se.' 
arises  this  paramount  obligation  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  justice  by  exam* 
ining  the  particulars  coming  under  it  we  find  such 


ZHctionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturdles,  rank  among  ;  instances  as  the  following :  It  is  unjust  to  deprive  a 
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JUSTICE. 


man  of  his  ]>ersonal  liberty,  his  projwrty,  or  any  identical  one.    We  can  live  without  generosity,  or 


other  thing  belonging  to  him  by  law  ;  justice,  there- 
fore, requires  tu  to  respect  each  one's  rqual  right*. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  call  the  law  itself  unjust, 
in  which  case  we  sympathise  oven  with  disoU-dicnce 
to  it.  It  is  then  supposed  that  there 
law  that  should  have  preference 
the  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is  conceived  by  most  men 
at  the  present  day  to  be  unjust  to  hold  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  slavery.  Again,  it  is  considered  unjust 
to  tiraik  faith  with  any  one ;  in  other  words,  promises 
and  engagement*  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  do 


with  some,  very  small  share  of  it;  a  thoroughly 
selfish  community,  if  not  also  very  short-sighted  as 
well,  might  exist;  but  a  community  where  justice 
was  nowhere  observed,  could  not  exist.  Still,  the 
u  some  higher  grounds  of  justice  are  and  can  he  no  other  than 
u.  for  example, '  general  utility.  4  If,'  says  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill, 
'  that  expression  does  not  seem  to  convey  a  sullicieut 
feeling  of  the  strength  of  the  obligation,  nor  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  energy  of  the  sentiment, 
it  is  because  of  the  extraordinarily  important  and 
impressive  kiud  of  utility  which  is  concerned.  The 
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justice.  It  is  unjust  to  shew  partiality  in  cases  where  j  interest  involved  is  that  of  security,  to  every  one  s 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  favours.  Impartiality  in  i  feelings,  the  most  vital  of  all  interests.  All  other 
ublic  tribunals  is  of  the  very  essence  of  justice.  '  earthly  beuefits  are  needed  by  one  person,  not 
.Nearly  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  notion  of  '  needed  by  another  ;  and  many  of  them  can,  if 
njvalUu.  In  all  these  cases,  there  are  some  definite  necessary,  be  cheerfully  foregone,  or  replaced  by 
individuals  —one  or  more— that  aro  considered  to  lie  ;  something  else  ;  but  security  no  human  being  can 
possessed  of  a  right,  and  to  be  wronged  if  that  right ;  possibly  do  without ;  on  it  we  dej>cnd  for  all  our 
is  not  fulfilled.    Herein  lies  the  difference  between  |  immunity  from  evil,  and  for  the  whole  value  of 

Ciee  and  Benevolence  or  generosity,  this  last  I  all,  every  good  Iteyoiid  the  pasting  moment,  since 
g  the  mere  overflowing  of  our  dy  interested  fellow-   nothing  but  the  gratification  of  the  instant  could 
feeling,  which  no  one  can  claim  as  a  right,  and  for  !  be  of  auy  worth  to  us,  if  we  could  be  deprived 


whose  neglect  we  are  not  punished.  j  of  everything  the  next  instant  by  whoever  was 

These  particulars,  which  are  among  the  most ,  momentarily  stronger  than  ourselves.  Now,  this 
marked  instances  of  the  projiertv  in  question,  do  most  indispensable  of  all  necessaries,  after  physical 
not  suggest  any  qualities  present  m  all  just  actions, !  nutriment,  cannot  be  had  unless  the  machinery  for 
and  absent  in  the  opj>o«ite,  excepting  the  existence  providiug  it  is  kept  uuintermittedly  iu  active  play, 
of  a  so-called  right  on  the  part  of  somebody,  and  Our  notion,  therefore,  of  the  claim  we  have  on  our 
also  the  sentiment  which  demands  the  punishment  fellow-creatures  to  join  in  making  safe  for  us  the 
of  those  that  violate  those  rights.  We  are  no  nearer  very  groundwork  of  our  existence,  gathers  feelings 
the  solution  of  the  original  question,  which  is,  Why  '  around  it  so  much  more  intense  than  those  con- 


should  these  rights  lie  either  determined  or  enforced 
on  any  other  ground  than  expediency,  or  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  ?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  just  ami  the  expedient  concur  in  the  long-run, 
but  yet  people  demur  to  making  expediency  the  test 
of  justice,  Prolwbly,  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  application  of  the  term  '  expediency,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  paradox  whereby  the  two 
qualities  are  made  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same. 

This  is  really  the  case.  Of  the  social  regulations 
that  affect  the  wellbeing  of  mankind,  there  are  two 


ce riled  in  auy  of  the  more  common  cases  of  utility, 
that  the  difference  in  degree  becomes  a  real  differ- 
ence in  kind.  The  claim  assumes  that  character 
of  al>soluteness,  that  apparent  infinity,  and  incom- 
mensurability with  all  other  considerations,  which 
constitute  the  distinction  lietwccn  right  ami  wrong, 
and  that  of  ordinary  expediency  and  inexpediency. 
The  feelings  concerned  are  so  powerful,  and  we 
count  so  |K«itivily  on  finding  a  resjionsive  feeling 
in  others  (all  being  alike  interested),  that  ought 
and  nhould  grow  into  must,  and  recognised  indis- 
]K>nsabUity  becomes  a  moral  necessity,  analogous  to 


widely  different  classes.    In  the  first  place,  there 

are  the  interests  of  .Security,  or  those  requisite*  1  physical,  and  often  not  inferior  to  it  iu  binding 
without  which  human  society  could  not  be  main-  i  force.' — Oh  l*tili!arianisin. 


ety 

tabled.  Respect  for  liberty,  life,  and  property,  and 
the  performance  of  engagements,  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  in  society :  if 
these  cannot  be  enforced,  if  offenders  in  these  points 
were  to  escape  with  impunity,  disorganisation  and 
ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences.  The 
strength  of  the  sentiment  that  injustice  calls  forth 
is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  existence 
is  at  stake,  and  whatever  l>e  the  force  of  our 
impulse  of  self-preservation,  and  our  desire  of  the 
preservation  of  our  fellow- beings,  the  same  will  be 
the  measure  of  our  repugnance  to  the  acts  that 
endanger  l>oth  the  oue  and  the  other.  Compare 

these  interests  with  another  class  of  tilings,  also  for  |  for  legal  rights,  the  keeping  faith,  and  the  like. 


If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  iutuitive,  eternal, 
and  immutable  justice,  independent  of  all  the 
concerns  of  tliis  world,  and  paramount  over  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing clear  and  unambiguous,  the  same  in  all  ages 
ami  nations,  being  revealed  to  the  hitman  mind 
without  any  reference  to  men's  outward  circum- 
stances. But,  not  to  repeat  the  arguments  that 
refute  this  notion  as  rcs|*ects  morality  in  general 
(see  Ethics),  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  as  to 
justice  in  particular  there  iB  a  very  great  disagree- 
ment among  mankind  in  everything  except  the 
first  essentials  of  social  security —namely,  the  i 


the  good  of  society,  as,  for  example,  the  promotion 
of  trade,  manufactures,  or  Bcience,  all  which  are 
very  advantageous  to  mankind,  but  not  absolutely 
essential  to  our  existence.  They  at  most  express 
the  difference  between  two  grades  of  happiness, 
not  the  difference  between  existence  and  annihi- 
lation. The  contrast  between  the  just  ami  the 
expedient  may  now  be  apparent ;  both  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  the  one  is  concerned  with 
bring,  the  other  with  u*ll-Wtng,  to  use  a  favourite 
distinction  of  Oliver  Cromwell's,  The  one  is  so 
immeasurably  superior  in  point  of  urgency  to  the 
other,  as  to  account  for  the  very  different  degrees 
of  our  attachment  to  the  two  interests.  The  sui«e- 
rior  claims  of  justice  to  generosity  flow  from  the 
i;  in  fact,  the  argument  is  an 


These  things  men  in  all  ages  have  reoogniscu  as 
a  part  of  justice ;  but  in  the  things  less  essential 
to  the  common  safety  of  mankiud,  where  uotions 
of  just  and  unjust  are  still  admitted  and  pleaded, 
there  is  anything  but  unanimity  of  opinion ;  nay, 
wliat  is  considered  just  in  oue  country  and  time, 
is  considered  unjust  in  other  countries  or  other 
times.  Primogeniture  is  one  example;  slavery  is 
another. 

JU8TICE,   College   of.     See   Colleor  of 

Justice. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Cuiet,  the  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  jjidge  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  chief  of  the  former 
court  is  called  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  England, 
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JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


while  the  other  ia  merely  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Plea*. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  in  England,  ia 
a  pereou  appointed  by  commission  of  the  crown, 
or  by  act  of  parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise 
certain  judicial  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  appoints  to  the  office 
is  the  lord  chancellor,  who  in  his  discretion  may 
include  in  the  commission  certain  persons  who 
must  have  an  estate  of  £1 00  a  year,  clear  of  all 
rents  and  charges;  or  if  he  has  no  estate  in 
possession,  but  is  entitled  to  the  reversion  thereof, 
if  it  be  of  the  rent  of  £300  a  year.  All  persons 
having  the  above  qualification  may  be  appointed 
justices  of  the  peace ;  but  practising  attorneys 
or  solicitors  are  not  eligible  for  counties,  though 
they  are  for  boroughs.  The  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  ia  entirely  gratuitous,  for  they  receive  neither 
salary  nor  fees,  and  hence  the  justices  arc  often 
called  the  '  great  unpaid'  But  in  modern  practice 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  this 
rule,  and  to  ap|*>int  in  all  the  cities  and  many  large  | 
towns  certain  paid  justices  called  stipendiary  magis- 
trates at  a  fixed  salary,  who  discharge  the  duties ' 
of  justices,  which  are  necessarily  onerous  and  imjv)rt-  j 
ant.  In  the  city  of  London  and  certain  other  | 
places,  the  mayor  and  certain  corporators  are  con- 
stituted by  cliarter  justices  of  the  peace  by  virtue 
of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peaoe  is  very 
ancient  Previous  to  1327,  there  were  conservators 
of  the  peace  in  every  county  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders out  of  the  principal  men  of  the  county  to 

iierform  similar  duties,  but  by  a  statute  of  Edward 
-II.,  a  change  took  place  in  the  practice,  and  ever 
since,  the  election  of  justices  has  been  taken  from 
the  people,  and  exercised  by  the  crown.  At  first, 
however,  they  were  still  called  merely  conservators 
or  keepers  of  the  ]»eace,  and  were  not  dignified 
with  their  present  title.  Gradually,  the  office  grew 
more  and  more  important,  in  consequence  of  many 
statutes  adding  to  their  duties  and  jurisdiction, 
until,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizalteth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was 
settled  nearly  in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
addressed  to  certain  {tersons  by  name,  ami  directing 
them  '  to  keep  our  |<eace  iu  our  county  of  —  -,  and 
to  keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes -for  the  good  of 
the  peaoe,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  jieople,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  persons 
that  offend  against  the  said  ordinances.'  The  com- 
miHsion  then  assigns  them  to  inquire  'by  the  oath 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  all  manner  of  felonies, 
poisonings,  enchantments,  sorceries,  arts,  magic, 
trespasses,  forestallings,  regratings,  engrossing*,  and 
extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and 
offences.  Ac.'  Formerly,  it  was  usual  to  select  the 
moat  eminent  to  be  of  the  quorum,  a  name  derived 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  quorum  alinuem 
vettrum  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ac.  unum  tsm  volumw,  and  one 
of  these  must  always  be  present ;  but  now  nearly 
all  are  included  in  the  quorum  clause  ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  an  objection  to  a  warrant  that  one  of  the 
convicting  justices  ia  not  of  tho  quorum.  When 
new  justices  are  appointed,  the  commission  is  sent 
by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  crown-office,  where 
the  names  are  inserted.  On  appointment,  the 
justice  must  take  an  oath  that  he  possesses  the 
necessary  estate  as  a  qualification  ;  and  if  he  act 
without  taking  such  oath,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of 
£100.  Each  justice,  on  ap|>ointment,  also  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration.  The 
appointment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  always 
stood  high  in  popular  estimation,  and  is  eagerly  ; 
sought  after  by  men  of  station,  especially  in  the  , 


country.  As  the  appointment  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord  chancellor,  it  is  a  frequent  charge 
brought  by  one  political  party  against  another  that 
the  appointments  are  given  as  rewards  for  political 
sen-ice  ;  but  owing  to  the  frequent  alternation  of 
power  among  parties,  the  undue  preponderance  of 
one  set  of  politicians  is  speeddy  neutralised  by  the 
acts  of  their  (tuceessora. 

The  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  exceed- 
ingly multifarious  in  the  present  day,  for  there  are 
few  departments  of  the  law  in  which  the  aid  of 
justices  is  not  reouiivd  for  purposes  either  of 
administration  or  ot  judicial  decision.  For  the  last 
century  especially,  there  has  been  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  their  duties  created  by  successive  acts  of 
parliament,  and  this  is  caused  by  certain  remedies 
which  either  did  not  exist  l*fore  being  create!,  or 
by  their  being  transferred  from  other  court*  and 
jurisdictions  to  the  summary  powers  of  justices.  Of 
late,  about  twenty  statutes  every  year  involve  mate- 
rial alterations,  chiefly  by  way  «f  adilitiou  to  this 
branch  of  jurisdiction.  To  enumerate  all  the  heads  of 
law  which  in  part  have  Wn  confided  to  the  dUp*vsal 
of  justices,  would  require  too  much  space ;  but  it 
may  suffice  hrienyto  indicate  the  general  character 
of  their  duties.  These  are  either  administrative  or 
judicial.  Thus,  in  carrying  out  the  provision*  of 
the  i»oor-Iaw,  if  the  parish  officers  require  to  remove 
a  pau}ier  from  one  pariah  to  another,  instead  of 
intrusting  this  power  to  these  officers,  they  aro 
required  to  go  liefotv  justices  of  the  peace,  so  an  to 
shew  the  circumstances  under  which  the  removal 
takes  place,  and  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  the 
statutes  on  the  subject  have  been  complied  with. 
Rut  the  great  and  distinguishing  functions  of 
justices  are  concerned  in  the  judicial  decision  of 
what  are  called  offences  punishable  by  meaus  of 
summary  convictions  or  orders.  The  theory  on 
which  all  this  jurisdiction  is  founded  is,  that  while 
the  graver  crimes  must  l>e  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  an  indictment,  and  the  slighter  wrongs  to 
that  of  an  action  at  law,  there  are  many  interme- 
diate offences  which  are  not  worthy  of  tho  solem- 
nity of  an  indictment,  nor  yet  fit  to  l>e  left  to  the 
slow,  expensive,  and  often  elusory  result  of  a  civil 
action.  Hence  this  intermediate  class  of  cases  arises, 
which  justices  can  punish  by  tine  and  imprisonment 
swiftly  aud  decisively.  Thus,  if  certain  classes  of 
servants  employed  in  agriculture  or  mechanic  art* 
suddenly  break  their  engagement,  they  may  be 
fined  or  imprisoned  by  justices,  for  if  there  were 
no  speedy  remedy  like  this,  the  mischief  often 
caused  to  the  master  might  go  unredressed.  In 
like  manner,  justices  punish  (toaching  offences, 
whether  against  tish  or  game,  personal  assaults, 
vagrancy  offences,  Ac. 

Another  iuqiortant  class  of  duties  consists  in  the 
preparatory  proceedings  of  all  criminal  trials,  as 
issuing  the  warrants  to  arrest,  and  examining  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  seo  if  there  is  a  /rrimd  j'ueir  ground 
of  suspicion  sufficient  to  warrant  the  committal  of 
such  persons  to  be  tried  before  juries.  There  are  also 
various  offences  of  the  class  of  misdemeanours  which 
justices  are  entitled  to  try  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  at 
quarter-sessions,  but  none  of  the  more  serious  offences 
are  intrusted  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  courts  com- 
posed  of  justices  are  general  or  quarter  sessions 
where  indictable  offences  may  be  tried  by  juries .  and 
petty  sessions  and  special  sessions,  where  a  great 
variety  of  judicial  and  administrative  business  is 
performed.  All  these  duties  are  not  only  performed 
gratuitously,  but  the  justices  are  liable  for  mistakes 
often  of  a  very  innocent  description,  and  have  to 
pay  damages  for  the  injuries  thereby  caused  to 
third  ]>artiea.  They  are  protected  t»>  some  ext«-nt, 
so  far  as  they  have  acted  judicially,  but  if  anything 
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like  malice  can  be  proved  against  them,  they  seldom 
eacapo  being  sued  and  amerced  in  heavy  damages. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  first  act  establishing 
justices  was  that  of  1587,  c  82.  The  office  was 
further  regulated  by  acta  iti  1609,  1617,  1633; 
by  instructions  during  the  Protectorate  in  16/ift, 
embodie<l  in  the  act  1661,  which  is  the  principal 
statute  regulating  the  duties  of  justices.  Two 
justices  are  hold  to  form  a  quorum.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  justices  is  confined  in  practice  to  the  penal 
statutes  in  reference  to  revenue,  highways,  fishings, 
game,  and  public -houses,  and  in  many  of  these  the 
sheriffs  have  cumulative  jurisdiction.  Their  ordi- 
nary criminal  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  petty  thefts,  and  trifling  assaults. 
They  appoint  a  procurator- fiscal  or  public  prose- 
cutor for  their  own  court.  The  civil  jurisdiction  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  small-debt  court  In  many 
counties,  the  sheriff*'  small-debt  court  is  the  only 
tribunal  resorted  to.  No  particular  qualification  as 
regards  rank  or  property  is  essential.  The  appoint- 
ment is  loss  popular,  and  the  range  of  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  as  just  shewn,  is  much  inferior 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
a  different  arrangement  of  judicial  business,  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  local  sheriff  courts 
in  Scotland,  which  are  presided  over  by  trained 
lawyers,  who  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary.  These 
officers  absorb  much  of  the  multifarious  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  England. 

JUSTICE-CLERK,  Lord,  a  high  judicial  officer 
in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judge  in 
point  of  rank,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Ix>rd  Justice- 
general,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary. His  usual  duty  is  to  sit  as  chief  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House  called  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.).  The  office 
in  its  origin  was,  as  its  name  imports,  of  a  more 
humble  character. 

JUSTICE-GENERAL.  Lorh.  the  highest  judge 
in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Formerly,  the  office  of  Justice- 
general  was  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  judicial  office,  but 
the  title  is  now,  since  1831,  associated  with  that  of 
the  Lord  President 

JUSTICES,  LottWi.  From  the  times  of  the  I 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  it  has  been  the  ] 
occasional  practice  in  England  for  the  sovereign  to 
apjwint  one  or  more  persons  called  Lords  Justices, 
to  act  as  his  substitutes  in  the  supreme  government 
during  his  absence  from  the  kingdom.  Subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  these  appointments  have  been 
made  by  letters- patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  the 
authority  of  parliament  has  sometimes  lieen  required 
in  confirmation  of  their  powers.  On  five  occasions, 
such  ap|Mjintment  was  made  by  William  III.  when 

Soing  abroad,  though  while  his  queen  was  alive,  he 
elegated  his  authority  to  her  during  his  absence. 
The  statute  12  and  13  Will.  III.,  settling  the  succes- 
sion on  the  House  of  Hanover,  provided  '  That  no 
person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  crown  shall 

fo  out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
reland,  without  consent  of  parliament;'  but  this 
clause  was  repealed  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  2,  and  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  during  five  of 
his  absences  in  Germany,  made  an  appointment  of 
lords  justices.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Hanover, 
delegated  bis  authority  to  19  guardians,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  York,  heir-presumptive,  was  one.  On 
none  of  the  absences  of  her  present  Majesty  from 
her  kingdom  has  there  been  any  delegation  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  I/ord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  j 
that  the  law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary  in  point 
of  law  to  appoint  lords  justices,  in  which  opinion 


he  concurred.  In  case  of  the  sovereign's  minority, 
a  regency  has  generally  been  resorted  to.  The 
jwwers  of  lords  justices  have  been  usually  limited 
in  the  matter  of  |>ardoning  and  reprieving  criminals, 
summons  or  prorogation  of  parliament  the  disposal 
of  public  moneys  in  the  treasury,  and  of  church 
preferment  iu  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  lords 
justices  appointed  under  the  commissions  of  1719 
and  1729  could  continue  the  existing  parliament  by 
short  prorogations,  till  otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign-manual  -  the  other  acts  here  s|>ecified 
could  not  be  exercised  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  necessary 
for  the  pubbc  service.  The  power  to  create  peers 
has  only  once  been  delegated,  by  Charles  I.  in  1644  ; 
and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
in  whose  favour  the  right  wan  exercised,  was,  after 
the  Restoration,  compelled  to  resign  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of  a 
viceroy ;  in  modern  times,  this  has  only  lieen  done 
during  occasional  absences  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
or  in  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  one  lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  amiointment  of  his  suecessor. 
These  lords  justices  nave  usually  been  the  Lord 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces. 

JUSTICES'  CLERK,  an  officer,  generally  a 
solicitor,  apjxiinted  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to  the 
justices  themselves  not  being  trained  lawyers,  and 
yet  being  called  upon  to  administer  many  branches 
of  the  law,  and  construe  acts  of  parliament,  all  of 
which  require  much  skill,  the  justices'  clerk  is  a 
person  of  much  local  influence,  and  iu  practical 
effect  guides  and  controls  the  justices  uudcr  the 
form  of  advice.  He  is,  properly  shaking,  not  a 
public  officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  servant  of  the 
justices.  By  various  statutes,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justices. 

JUSTICIARY  COURT,  the  highest  criminal 
court  in  Scotland.  Its  judges  arc  five  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session— vix.,  the  Lords  President 


Justice- clerk,  and  three  others  apjiointed  by  fMitent 
The  quorum  of  the  high  court  consists  of  three 
judges.  It  sits  usually  in  Edinburgh,  but  also 
holds  circuit-courts  twice  a  year  in  some  of  the 
largest  towns,  and  thrice  in  Glasgow,  the  kingdom 
beinjj  divided  for  that  purpose  into  three  divisions 
or  circuits.  The  jurisdiction  embraces  all  crimes 
whatever;  and  it  is  an  appellate  court  as  regards 
inferior  criminal  tribunals.  Its  decisions  are  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE  is  the  killing  of 
a  human  creature  without  incurring  legal  guilt, 
as  where  a  man  is  duly  sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
where  one,  iu  self-defence,  necessarily  kills  another 
to  preserve  his  owu  life,  4c. 

JUSTIFICATION,  one  of  the  most  common 
terms  of  technical  theology.  In  Protestant  theology, 
it  expresses  an  act  of  divine  favour  whereby  a 
sinner  is  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  and 
accepted  as  righteous,  not  on  account  of  anything 
in  himself,  but  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  him.  According  to  this  view  it 
is  a  purely  forensic  act— the  act  of  a  judge  sitting 
in  the  forum,  or  place  of  judgment,  and  acquitting 
the  condemned  by  an  exercise  of  clemency,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  another,  who  has  paid  the 
peualty  which  was  justly  his  due.  In  this  forensic 
sense  of  the  word  the  apostle  is  understood  by 
Protestauts  to  speak  (Rom.  iii.  26)  of  God  as  'the 
justifier  of  him  which  bebeveth  in  Jesus.' 
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In  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  justification  is  considered  not  purely  as  a 
forensic  act,  or  act  of  acquittal,  but,  further,  as  an 
infusion  of  personal  righteousueas,  and  as  hence 
equivalent  to  what  Protestants  specially  call  mmdt- 
jjcation.  The  distinction  between  the  two  things 
is  in  Protestant  doctrine  a  cardinal  distinction— the 
one  being  viewed  as  an  act,  the  other  as  a  work; 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  divine  clemency  or 
grace  once  for  all,  the  other,  from  the  progressive 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit  A  corresponding  dis- 
tinction is  likewise  found  in  the  Catholic  system 
between  the  act  of  juntifcation  and  the  Mate  or 
condition  of  hatiitual  justice. 

This  doctrine  of  justification  is  laid  down  most 
plainly  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  some  as  if  there  were  a  diacrej»ancy  in 
this  respect  between  theso  writings  and  the  Epistle 
Of  St  James.  Whereas  the  one  says:  'For  if 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory ;  but  not  before  Cod.  For  what  saith  the 
Scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  Cod,  and  it  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  The  other  says : 
'Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works  ! 
Ye  see  then  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  ami 
not  by  faith  only.'  Perhajw  the  most  effectual 
way  of  reconciling  these  statements  is  to  suppose 
that  the  A|M»stle  Paul  is  describing  the  inward 
reality  of  justification,  which  has  no  dependence 
ujion  works,  but  only  upon  faith,  while  St  James  is 
•peaking  of  its  outward  manifestation  of  its  reality 
as  evinced  in  the  Christian  character  and  conduct, 
which  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  good  works, 
without  which,  in  this  sense,  there  can  lie  no  justi- 
fication. Justification,  iu  short,  is  independent  of 
works  in  its  origin  and  primary  condition.  Its 
origin  is  the  grace  of  God— its  only  primary  condi- 
tion, acceptance  of  this  grace,  or  faith.  But  it  is 
dcpeiiilcnt  upon  works  as  its  essential  manifesta- 
tion. Faith  is  not  passive,  but  active  ;  and  a  faith 
which  is  not  active,  which  is  not  a  spring  of  earnest 
Christian  activity,  is  not  a  true  faith.  Such  a 
faith  cannot  justify  a  man. 

JU'STIN.  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished,  in 
all  probability,  in  the  3d  or  4th  c.  although  some 
assign  him  an  earlier  date.  His  History  which  is 
of  great  value,  from  its  being  our  only  authority 
on  many  important  points — is  merely  a  selection 
of  (iMsNAgcs  from  the  Unirtrml  HUtory  of  Trogus 


JUSTINIA'NUS  (JUSTINIAN)  I„  Flavtcs 
A.Mt'if.s,  nephew,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  was  born  483  A.K.,  in  the  village  of 
Tauresium,  which  afterwards  grew  iuto  the  splendid 
city  of  Justiuiana,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the 
modern  Kustendje  stands.  Although  of  olwcure 
parentage,  he  shared  the  success  of  his  maternal 
uuclc,  Justin,  being  invited  at  an  early  age  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  rejiorts  of  his  courtly  biographers 
can  l>e  accepted,  attained  to  considerable  eminence 
in  philosophy,  theology,  and  law,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  elegant  pursuits  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the 
purple  in  518,  he  Oppomtod  J.  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Asia.  The  tastes  of  J.,  however, 
inclining  him  rather  to  civic  pursuits,  he  declined 
this  ap]toiutment,  and  rcmaiucd  attached  to  the 
court  of  <  Vmstantinople.  In  5-1,  he  was  named 
consul,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  exercise  great  influence, 
In  527,  the  Emperor  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  proclaimed  him  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few  month*,  and  J. 
crowned  aa  sole  emperor,  along  with  his  wife, 
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the  famous  Theodora,  whom,  despite  of  her  more 
than  dubious  antecedents  as  an  actress,  he  had 
raised  to  the  position  of  his  wife.  J.,  ou  his  acces- 
sion, was  in  his  45th  year.  His  reign,  which  extendi 
over  38  years,  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
the  late  empire.  Although  himself  without  the 
taste  or  the  capacity  for  military  command,  he  had 
the  fortune  or  the  skill  to  select  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  last  days  of  Roman  military  ascendency. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  generals,  and  especially 
of  the  celebrated  Narses  (q.  v.)  and  Belisarius  (q.  v.), 
his  reign  may  be  said  to  have  restored  the  Roman 
Empire,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  to  have  reunited  the  East  and 
West  under  a  single  rule.  In  his  first  war— that 
with  Persia  ■  he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the 
crisis  that  hod  so  long  threatened  was  at  least 
warded  off ;  but  the  rejoicings  which  celebrated 
its  termination  had  almost  proved  fatal,  by  a 
domestic  revolution,  to  the  authority  of  J.  himself. 
A  conflict  of  the  so-called  Blue  and  Green  factions 
in  the  circus  iu  53*2  was  but  an  outburst  of  political 
discontent,  which  wcut  so  far  as  to  elect  a  rival 
emperor,  Hyiiatius.  J.  himself  was  struck  with 
dismay,  and  had  made  pre(Kvrations  for  flight ;  but 
the  rigour  and  determination  of  Theodora  arrested 
the  revolt  Narses,  with  a  relentless  hand,  repressed 
the  tumults,  30,000  victims  having,  it  is  said, 
fallen  in  a  single  day.  By  the  arms"  of  Belisarius, 
the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa  was  re-annexed  to 
the  empire ;  and  the  same  general,  conjointly  with 
Narses,  restored  the  imperial  authority  as  well  in 
Rome  as  in  Northern  Italy  and  a  large  portion 
of  Spain.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  though 
in  the  end  ineffective,  works  of  the  reign  of  J. 
was  the  vast  line  of  fortifications  which  he  con- 
structed, or  renewed  and  strengthened,  along  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  frontier  of  his  empire. 
These  works  of  defence,  and  the  construction  of 
many  public  buildings  ltoth  in  his  capital  and  in 
other  cities  of  the  empire,  involved  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of  J.,  in 
consequence,  pressed  heavily  OB  the  public  resources ; 
but  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  ably  and  uprightly 
conducted.  It  is,  however,  as  a  legislator  that  J. 
has  gained  renown.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  set  himself  to  collect  all  previous  legislative 
enactments  which  were  still  in  force  ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this  thoroughly,  he  first  compiled  a  cotlc, 
which  comprised  all  the  constitutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors (527—529).  See  CODE.  The  authoritative 
commentaries  of  the  jurists  were  next  harmonised, 
and  published  under  the  title  D'yjrtia  PandrcUt  (.VJ9 
—  533).  See  Pandects.  The  code  was  republished 
in  534,  with  the  addition  of  J.'s  own  constitutions. 
His  third  great  legal  undertaking  was  the  coni|*osi- 
tioiu  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  Laws,  for  the 
guidance  of  students  and  lawyers.  This  was  pub- 
lished  a  short  time  before  the  Digett,  under  the  title 
of  Institution,  i.  e.,  4  Institutes.'  All  these  works 
were  accomplished  under  the  carefid  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  Tribonian,  and  were  written 
originally  in  Latin.  The  later  treatises  which  J. 
caused  to  be  written  were  in  Greek,  and  were 
entitled  JforrlUr,  i.  c,  '  New  Works.' 

The  character  of  J.  as  a  ruler  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  most  of  the  emperors,  whether  of  the 
earlier  or  the  later  empire.  His  jiersonal  virtues 
were  of  a  class  and  in  a  degree  seldom  united  in  one 
of  such  station;  and  his  public  administration,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
in  which  he  was  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  inter- 
meddler,  exhibits  great  ability,  and  just  and  upright 
intentions.  He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  and  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  reign,  November  14,  565. 

JUSTI'NUS, 
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JUSTIN  US  L-JUTE. 


the  I'm  Loso  I'll  er,  a  Father,  and,  after 
the  most  distinguished  a]>ologist  of  the 
hurch,  wan  a  native  <>f  Flavia  Nea|>olis,  a 
f  the  ancient  Seehem, 


freijuently 
Teitullian, 
Christian  ( 

Konian  city  erected  on  the  sit* 


in  Samaria.    The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously 


in  565  a.  ».,  and  espoused  Sophia,  the  niece  of 
the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and  able,  but 
revengeful  woman.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  he  immediately  paid  his  prede- 
cessor's debts,  and  gave  considerable  largesies  to  the 


assigned  to  the  years  M>,  113,  114,  and  1 18  A.l>.  His  !  lower  classes.  His  rule  was  weak  and  despicable, 
father  Priscua  was  a  heathen,  and  J.  was  educated  I  and  though  the  empress  was  the  <le  facto  soverei 


in  the  religion  of  his  father.  He  became  an  ardent 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning 
with  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering 
to  that  of  the  Platonists  With  the  last,  as  he 
himself  relates,  he  was  in  the  commencement  highly 
satisfied ;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  wandering  along 
the  sea- shore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  asj>cet,  who  created  in  J.'s  mind  a  desire  for 
higher  knowledge  than  Plato  had  reached,  referring 
him  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and 
through  them  to  tho  great  Christian  teacher  whom 
they  foretold.  The  result  was  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  at  some  date  l>etween  119  and  140 
A.i>.  After  his  conversion,  he  retained  the  garb  of 
a  philosopher,  but,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he 
strove  by  his  writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring 
others  to  the  truth  which  he  had  himself  discovered. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  l>eheaded  aliout  the  year 
165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  because  he 
refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.  His 
death  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  enmity 
and  malignant  arts  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Crescens. 
The  works  of  J.,  although  not  very  volumiuous,  are 
highly  interesting  and  imjiortant.  The  l>ooks  ascribed 
to  him  with  certainty  are  two  Apoloi/irs  for  Uie 
Christians,  the  first  addressed  'to  Antoninus  Pius,' 
the  second  *  to  the  senate ; '  a  Dialogue  until  Tryphon 
the  Jew,  which  professes  to  l>e  the  record  of  an  actual 
discussion  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Address  to  the 
Greeks  is  not  so  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  J.,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  Krhortation  to  the 
Greeks,  his  Letter  to  Diognelus,  aud  his  work  On  tiie 
Monarchy  of  God,  an  argument  against  the  Jioly- 
theism  of  paganism.  The  other  works  ascribed  to 
him  are  certainly  spurious.  The  first  edition  of  his 
works  is  tliat  of  RoWrt  Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The 
Benedictine  edition  of  J.  is  that  of  Maran  (Paris, 
1742),  and  a  recent  edition  has  appeared  in  Germany 
by  Professor  Otto,  2  vols.  8vo  (Jena,  1842—1844). 

JUSTIN  US  I.,  or  JUSTIN  THE  ELDER, 
Emjwrorof  the  East,  was  born  in  450  A.  P.,  of  barbarian 

CEnts,  and  entered  as  a  private  into  the  emperor's 
guard,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  commander.  He 
this  last  post  till  the  death  of  Anastasius  I., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne,  518  a.  n.  Feel- 
ing that,  from  hi*  total  want  of  learning,  he  was 
untitted  to  direct  the  internal  civil  administration, 
he  wisely  resigned  this  duty  to  the  qiuestor  Proclus, 
whose  administration  gave  general  satisfaction.  In 
519,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  j>ope, 
which  resulted  in  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  52.1,  he  resigned 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  the  right— which  till 
this  time  the  eastern  em|>erors  had  always  exercised 
— of  apjMiiuting  '  consuls '  in  Home  ;  and  the  same 
year  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Persia.  In  525,  occurred  a  terrible  earthquake, 
which  laid  Edessa,  Pompeiopolis,  Corinth,  and 
Dyrrachium  in  ruins,  and  the  ill-fated  Antioch  was 
completely  destroyed  by  lire  and  inundation  com- 
bined. On  hearing  the  news,  J.  took  off  his  crown, 
put  on  mourning,  and  ordered  a  supply  of  money 
and  necessaries  for  the  unfortunate  sullerers.  Some- 
time before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  August 
627,  he  had  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian,  and 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government. 

JUSTINUS  II.,  or  JUSTIN  THE  YOUNGER. 


she  too  often  allowed  her  passions  to  blind 
reason.  Through  her  influence,  Narsea  (q.  v.)  was 
dismissed  from  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  though 
at  the  time  J.  was  fully  aware  that  the  Longo* 
bards  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy.  The 
joy  of  these  savages,  on  hearing  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  one  man  whom  they  dreaded,  was  excessive ; 
and  in  568  they  burst  like  an  avalanche  upon 
Italy,  which  from  this  time  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Greek  Empire.  The  emperor  had  better  fortune 
towards  the  east  aud  north  ;  but  though  he  had 
enough  of  able  generals,  such  as  Marcian,  Tiberius, 
and  Mauricius,  yet  the  incompetent  government 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  a  disciplined  army,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  expe- 
dient of  employing  mercenaries.  Khosru,  king 
of  Persia,  took  Hara  after  a  long  and  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  followed  up  his  success  by  conquering 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  He  was  repeatedly  driven 
back  by  Mauricius,  but  returned  with  redoubled 
fury.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  J.  died,  20th 
September  578,  after  appointing  Tiberius,  one  of  his 
generals,  as  his  successor.  J.  hail  been  insane  from 
574,  from  which  time  till  his  death  the  supreme 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  empress. 

JUTE  is  the  fibre  of  an  Indian  plant,  the  Cor- 
chorus  cttpsularis  of  l>otanist*  (see  Cokcuoki  s),  and 
another  si>ecies,  C.  olitoriiis  ;  the  former,  however,  is 
the  one  from  which  the  fibre  is  chiefly  obtained.  Tho 
fibre  constitutes  the  inner  bark,  and  is  separated  by 


Jute  {Corchorus  captularit). 

maceration.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  12  feet  long. 
Jute-fibre  has  becomo  a  very  important  part  of  the 
commerce  of  this  and  other  countries,  although  its 
introduction  to  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  weaving 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Previous  to  1830, 
it  was  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  form  of 
gunny-bags,  in  which  sugar,  rice,  i>ep|>er,  and  other 
products  of  India  had  l»een  constantly  imported, 
without  attracting  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  they  were  made.  When  the  raw 
fibre  was  first  introduced,  its  great  length  led  to 
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the  impression  that  it  would  V  useful  for  cordage  ; 
subsequent  trials,  however,  scion  shewed  that  its 
liability  to  injury  from  moisture  made  it  useless  for 
that  pur|MiKe.  But  its  capabilities  for  employment  in 
■uch  fabrics  as  matting  and  coarse  carpeting  soon 
beeame  ap|>arent.  and  a  vast  trade  sprang  up.  Its 
employment  for  coarse  bagging  is  immense ;  it  is 
used  lor  the  cottons  of  India  ami  America ;  all  the 
sugar  and  rice,  the  pepj>er,  ginger,  cinnamon,  gums, 
dye-stuffs,  oil -seeds,  and  numerous  other  articles  of 
Indian  produce,  reach  ua  in  gunny-bags,  and  almost 
every  producing  country  either  imjwu-ts  gunny-bags 
or  jute  for  making  them.  In  Great  Britain,  large 
quantities  of  gunny  or  jute  liagging  are  manufac- 
tured at  Dundee  and  other  places ;  and  it  has  the 
l>cneficial  effect  of  relieving  large  quantities  of  hemp 
for  the  more  important  purposes  of  Kid-cloth  and 
cordage.  Jute  can  be  bleached  only  with  difficulty, 
otherwise,  the  worn-out  gunny-bags  would  furnish 
an  abundance  of  paper  material.  Very  much  is 
employed,  especially  in  India,  for  making  inferior 
kinds  of  wrapping-jiaper.  The  imports  of  this  article 
last  year  (1S62),  owing  to  the  want  of  a  market  in 
America  for  cotton-bagging,  were  less  than  usual ; 
but  in  previous  years  they  have  reached  as  much 
as  50,000  tons.  It  is  imported  in  bales,  usually 
weighing  al*out  3J  cwt*.  each. 

The  cultivation  of  cupsulari*  has  been  success- 
fully attempted  in  England,  a  good  crop  of  fibre 
being  obtained  ;  but  the  plants,  although  attaining 
14  feet  in  height,  did  not  ripen  their  seeds  well. 

JUTERBOGK,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated 
on  the  Nuthe,  27  miles  south  of  Potsdam.  Here 
considerable  wool  and  flax  markets  arc  held,  and 
wine  is  produced  to  some  extent,  \V nollcn-clnth 
manufactures,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  are 
also  carried  on.  Top.  625".  In  the  vicinity  i*  the 
field  of  ltaiiuewitz,  where  the  Prussians  defeated 
tho  French  under  Ney  and  Oudinot,  .September  6, 
1813. 

JUTLAND  (Dan.  Jiflland),  the  only  considerable 
teninmda  of  Euroj>e  that  jxiintf  directly  north, 
'onus  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and 
comprises  the  province  of  North  Jutland  and  the 
duchy  of  Slcavig  (q.  v.),  which  has  been  called  bv 
the  Danes  South  Jutland.  The  province  of  North 
Jutland  has  an  area  of  9070  square  miles,  and  a 
population  (I860)  of  703.813.  See  Dknmakk.  J.  is 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  Cinibri  (q.  v.),  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cimbrian  Peninsula, 
or  Chersoncsua.  In  historical  times,  we  find  it 
inhabited  by  the  Jutes,  who  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Saxons  to  England.  As  allies  of  the 
Saxons,  they  waged  war  with  Charlemagne,  and 
under  the  name  of  Normans  (Northmen),  frequently 
desolated  the  coast  of  Germany  and  France. 

JUVENA'LIS,  Decimi^s  Junius,  the  Roman 
satirist,  was  born  at  the  Volsciau  town  of  Aquinum. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ;  but  it  may  lie 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  that  he  was  come  to  man's  estate,  and 
was  writing  in  that  of  Domitian  (81  —  96  A.  D.)  ;  and 
that  he  survived  into  the  times  of  Hadrian  ( 1 17 — 
138  A.  D.).  He  seems  to  havo  enjoyed  a  competence. 
He  practised  at  Home  as  an  advocate  ;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  visited  Egypt. 
Among  his  friends  were  Martial  and  Statius,  and 
per  ha] «  Quiotilian.  But  nothing  is  known  of  his 
jtersonal  history  except  a  few  leading  facts — among 
them,  that  he  recited  some  of  his  satires  in  public 
with  much  applause ;  and  even  these  facts  arc 
not  known  to  us  in  any  detail    His  interest  for 


i. 


posterity  depends  altogether  on  his 
sixteen  satires,  still  surviving,  which  occupy  the 
very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature,  and  are  of 
priceless  value  as  pictures  of  the  Roman  lifu  of  the 
Empire.  J.  and  Horace  resjiecti  vely  represent  the  two 
schools  into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided  ; 
and  fmm  one  or  other  of  them  every  classical  satirist 
of  modem  Europe  derives  his  descent  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  Ridicule,  so  J.  is  the  satirist  of 
Indignation.  J.  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  so  much 
as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in  Roman  literature  a 

Start  corre«|M»nding  to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the 
lewish  dispensation.  He  uses  satire  not  as  a  branch 
of  comedy,  which  it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine 
for  attacking  the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  corrup- 
tions of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and 
the  frenzies  of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He 
has  great  humour  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but  singu- 
larly pungent  kiud,  and  many  noble  flashes  of  a 
high  moral  poetry.  We  would  especially  point  out 
that  the  old  Roman  genius — as  distinct  from  the 
more  cosmopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by  Greek 
culture-  is  distinctly  discernible  in  Juvenal.  He  is 
as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth,  who  perhajis 
gives  a  better  image  of  his  kiod  and  character  of 
facidty  than  any  single  English  humorist  or  moralist 
that  we  could  name.  J.  has  Ijeen  better  translated 
in  our  literature  than  almost  any  other  of  tltc 
Drydeu's  versions  of  five  of  his  satires  are 
the  best  things  Dryden  ever  did.  Dr 
Johnson  imitated  two  of  the  most  famous  in  his 
London  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wuthrt;  and  the 
version  of  the  whole  of  them  by  Gi  fiord  is  full  of 
jtower  and  character.  The  l<est  known  modern 
edition  of  J.  is  that  of  Ruperti,  and  there  are  good 
recent  English  ones  by  Maclcane  aud  Mayor. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  The  practice  of 
singling  out  offeuders  of  a  tender  age  from  adult 
offenders,  and  subjecting  them  to  differeut  punish- 
ment and  reformatory  treatment,  has  gained  ground 
of  late  years.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  persons  are 
considered  ca|table  of  committing  crime  when  of  the 
age  of  seven,  ami  are  punishable  like  other  persona 
But  in  Englaud  and  Ireland,  in  case*  of  larceny, 
whenever  a  jierson  under  the  age  of  16  is  brought 
More  justices,  and  is  convicted,  he  or  she  may  be 
committed  to  the  bouse  of  correction  for  three 
calendar  months  or  less,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
justices,  shall  l>e  lined  x'3  or  less  ;  or  if  a  nude  under 
14  years,  shall  Ik*  once  privately  whipped  (with  a 
birch  rod,  not  more  than  12  strokes),  either  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  The  juve- 
nile offender,  however,  may  object  to  be  tried  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  ami  may  insist  upon  lwing 
tried  by  jury,  if  he  prefer  it  And  in  all  cases  of 
juveniles  under  16  being  convicted  of  offences,  the 
justice  or  magistrate  may,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence then  |iasscd,  provided  such  sentence  is  not  k*a 
than  14  days'  imprisonment,  direct  the  offender,  at 
its  expiration,  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a 
period  of  not  le*8  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
five.  But  the  parent  or  guardian  may  have  the 
child  sent  to  another  reformatory  school  than  the 
one  named  by  the  magistrate,  on  paying  the  addi- 
tional expense,  if  any.  The  expense  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  offender  to  the  school  is  paid  by  the 
county  or  liorough,  but  his  continued  maintenance 
there  must  lie  |»aid  for  by  the  parent  or  step-]»arrnt, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  such  sum,  however,  not 
to  exceed  5s.  j»er  week.  ChU«lren  who  have  not  yet 
committed  crime,  but  are  in  a  vagrant  and  neglwted 
state,  may  also  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School 
(q.  v.).  In  Scotland,  there  are  also  statute*  with 
regard  to  reformatory  schools  and  juvende  < 
similar  to  what  exist  in  England. 
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THE  eleventh  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  The  Semitic  languages 
had  twu  characters  with  the  same 
*  or  very  similar  consonantal  power 
— the  one  called  iu  Hebrew  Kaph 
,jrzr\  (hollow  of  the  hand),  the  other 
*«~>v  ^  Kaph  (the  hind  head).  Both  were  | 
at  first  transplanted  into  the  Greek  : 
[K  {Kappn)  =  K,  9  (old  Creek  Koppa) 
=  Q),  and  thence  into  Latin  ;  but  in 
Greek,  Koppa,  or  fj,  was  early  dropped, 
and  in  Latin,  Kappn,  or  I;  was  supplanted  by  c  (see 
Alphabkt,  and  letter  C).  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words,  as  Kaleitdie  and  K»mj.  In  the  languages 
derived  from  Latin,  accordingly,  k  is  used  only  in 
writing  foreign  words.  Although  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  it  has  in  modern  English  to 
a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place  of  c  in  words 
of  Saxon  origin.  See  C.  The  chiiracter  Koppa,  or 
tj.  has  ltecn  retained  in  modern  alphabets,  as  it  was 
in  Latin,  only  in  the  combination  t/u.  This  is 
clearly  a  relic  of  the  primitive  nature  of  written 
characters,  when  they  constituted  syllabaries  rather 
than  alphabets,  each  character  expressing  a  conson- 
antal articulation  followed  by  a  particular  vowel 
sound  ;  so  that  there  was  one  character  for  ba,  and 
another  for  bo :  one  for  iter,  and  another  for  ko  or  ku, 
as  in  hieroglyphs.  A"  (</,  or  c  hard)  is  the  sharp  mute 
of  the  guttural  series,  k,  rA,  ah.  See  Letters. 
The  interchanges  of  k  are  indicated  under  CI 

KAABA  (Arab,  'square  house'),  the  name  of  an 
oblong  stone  building  within  the  great  mosque 
of  Mecca  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  legend,  Adam 
first  worshipped  on  this  »i>ot,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  in  a  teut  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  this  purpose.  Seth  substituted  for  the  tent 
a  structure  of  clay  and  stone,  which  was,  how- 
ever,  destroyed  by  the  Deluge,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Abraham  and  Islunael.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  building  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  served  the  Aralis  before  Mohamined  as  a  place 
of  idolatrous  worship,  proliahly  to  Zohal  (Saturn). 
It  is,  an  it  now  stands  —  rebuilt  in  Iti'JT — 35  to  40 
feet  high,  IS  pares  long,  14  broad  Its  door,  coated 
with  silver,  is  opened  only  three  times  in  the  year 
— once  for  men,  once  for  women,  and  once  for 
the  puqiose  of  cleaniug  the  interior.  Next  to  this 
door,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  edifice,  is  set 
the  famous  lava-like  Bb/ck  Stone  which,  since  the 
second  year  of  the  Hcdjrah  (q.  v.),  has  served  as 
Kibleh,  i.  e.,  as  an  indicator  of  the  direction 
towards  which  all  Moslems  must  turn  in  their 
prayers.  This  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  dropped 
from  paradise  together  with  Adam,  is  held  in 
extreme  veneration,  and  one  of  its  principal  names 
is  'The  Right  Haud  of  God  on  Earth.'  It  was 
originally  01  white  colour,  but  the  sins  of  man- 
kiud  have  caused  it  to  shed  so  many  silent  tears, 
that  it  has  become  (externally)  quite  black.  Others 
explain  this  change  of  colour  by  the  unnumbered 
kisses  and  touches  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  pilgrims,  j 
part  of  whose  ceremonies  (sec  Hajj)  consists  in  j 


compassing  the  K. 


lg  the  K.  seven  times,  each  time  either  kissing 
,  or  touching  it  with  the  hand,  and  kissing 


the  latter.  A  smaller  stone,  to  which,  however,  less 
veneration  is  shewn,  is  set  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Kaaba.  The  outside  of  the  K.  is  annually 
covered  anew  with  the  richest  black  silks,  on  which 
are  embroidered  sentences  from  the  Koran  in  gold  ; 
a  pious  contribution  lirst  on  the  part  of  the  califs, 
later  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  now  of  the  Turkish 
emperors.  The  K.  has  a  double  roof,  8upi<orted 
by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and  it  is  said  that  no  bird 
ever  rests  upon  it.  The  whole  edifice  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  of  columns,  outside  which  there 
are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of  devotion,  for 
different  sects  ;  also  the  edifice  containing  the  well 
Zein-Zem,  the  cuiwla  of  Abbas,  and  the  Treasury. 
All  these  are  further  enclosed  by  a  splendid 
colonnade,  surmounted  by  cupolas,  steeples,  spires, 
crescents,  all  gilded  and  adorned  with  lamps,  M'hich 
shed  a  brilliant  lustre  at  night  These  surround- 
ings, between  which  and  the  K.  run  seven  jwved 
causeways,  were  first  devised  by  Omar,  for  tho 
better  preservation  of  the  K.  itself. 

KAAMA,  or  CAAMA  (Antihpe  Caama),  a 
species  of  antelope,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Africa, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Bubalus  (q.  v.)  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  is  the  J/artebeeM  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  large  antelopes.  Its  horns  are 
rather  short  and  thick,  curved  like  the  sides  of  a 
lyre.  It  inhabits  plains,  and  congregates  in  large 
herds.  Its  flesh  is  very  good  more  resembling  beef 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  antelope.  It  is  very 
capable  of  domestication. 

KA'BA-NAG  Y.  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  20  miles  south-west  of  Debreczin. 
Pop.  6600. 

KABYLES,  another  name  for  the  Berbers  (q.  v.). 

KA'FFA,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  South 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
70  miles  east  of  Simferopol.  The  harlxiur,  a  portion 
of  the  bay  of  K.,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  deep 
and  safe.  It  contains  a  citadel,  a  barracks,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities  chiefly  collected  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  although  it  has  greatly  declined,  it  is 
still  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  The  principal 
exports  are  wheat,  hides,  sackcloth,  and  goats'  hair. 
In  law,  213  vessels  of  42,194  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  port    Pop.  8500. 

K.,  the  ancient  Tht<Hlo*ia  or  F*odo*ia,  was  in  the 
13th  e.,  when  it  was  under  the  Genoese  dominion, 
the  centre  of  trade.  In  1465,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  had  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. In  1783,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  to 
whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy  in  1792. 

KA'FFIR,  or  KAFIR,  the  name  of  a  great 
family  of  the  human  race  inhabiting  the  south 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  classed  by  Dr 
Latham  in  division  B  of  the  variety  Atlantitto,  their 
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physical  conformation  being  modified  negro,  and 
which  also  include*  the  Betjuan*  (q.v.),  Ovomj<os, 
Damans,  and  other  similar  tril>es  living  in  the  , 
region  south  of  18*  south  latitude,  and  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ca|«e  Colony.  By  the 
term  K.,  however,  the  tribea  inhabiting  the  coast- 
utry  »n  the  east  aide  of  Smith-east  Africa  are 
-rally  understood,  and  recent  event*  have  further 
narrowed  the  designation  in  a  popular  sen*.-  as  more 
particularly  applying  to  the  triln-s  living  in  the 
country  lwtween  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  those 
cast  oi  the  Litter  colony,  an  far  north  as  Delagoa, 
being  now  better  known  oh  Zulus  or  Zulu  Kaffirs. 
General  distribution  of  the  K.  races:  1.  Triltes 
(Amatahele,  Ainazulu.  Ac.,  north  of  Natal ;  Amam- 
j)OD<l<>,  Amaxosa,*  Ac,  in  Kaffraria  Properi  speaking: 
the  Zulu  language  and  its  dialects,  inhabiting  the 
east-coa»t  reidon ;  2.  Tril*-s  (Makololo,  north,  and 
Bakuku,  north-west  of  Lake  Ngatui ;  Bakalihari, 
Ac.)  speaking  the  Sichuana  language  and  its  dia- 
lects, inhabiting  the  central  region,  and  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Betjuan*  ;  3.  Tribes  (Ovainpo* 
and  Damaraa)  speaking  the  Ovampo  or  Otjiherero 
and  it*  dialects,  inhabiting  west-coast  region. 

JfiAtwy,  «tr.  The  word  K.  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  A'iqtfr,  *an  unU'liever,'  which  wan 
applied  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the 
ea*t  coast  to  the  native  tribes  living  south  of  them, 
and  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  after  their  settle- 
ments at  Melinda  and  Mozambique,  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  Jving  to  tiie  south,  \ 
and  extending  to  the  country  of  tLc  Hottentots,  now 
the  Cape  Colony. 

The  oldest  genealogical  record*  of  the  K.  chiefs  go 
back  to  1617.  In  1088,  the  old  Dutch  colonial  [ 
reconls  first  mention  the  Kaffirs  as  having  at 
that  early  period  driven  the  Hottentot  aljorigiues 
as  far  south  as  the  Great  Fish  River ;  and  in  1784, 
the  latter  was  declared  the  boundary  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  the  cast  In  1798,  commenced  our 
series  of  K.  wars,  and  between  that  and  1811 
they  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  driven  across 
the  Fish  River.  In  1819,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
false  prophet  called  Makanna,  they  ventured  to 
attack  Graham's  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
•laughter.  A  period  of  broken  peace  and  ill-kept' 
treaties  then  succeeded,  during  which  time  a  con- 
aiderable  Kuropean  and  Hottentot  population  had 
been  settled  along  the  frontier  (1820).  Iu  18'28,  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  Kat  River  Valley,  which 
was  filled  with  Hottentot  settlers  ;  then  came  the 
great  war  of  1834—  1 835,  which  cost  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling,  and  ended  in  the  Kaffirs  lieing 
driven  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Kei,  and  the 
territory  between  it  and  the  Great  Fish  River  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Sir  B.  Durl>an,  but  imme- 
diately restored  by  the  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Glenelg.  In  1846,  w  ar,  which  had  been  long 
inevitable,  again  broke  out,  and  the  Gaika  and 
Islambie  Kaffirs,  members  of  the  great  Ainaxosa 
tribe,  invaded  the  colony,  and  overran  the  whole  of 
the  frontier  districts  as  far  west  as  Uitenhage, 
and  north  to  the  Stonnbergcn,  inflicting  great 
loss  even  on  the  imperial  troops  on  many  occasions. 
Again,  under  Sir  H.  Smith,  they  were  in  1848 
driven  back,  and  the  country  they  inhabited  once 
more  annexed  to  the  British  crown,  under  the  title 
of  British  Kaffraria.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  remained  unbroken,  and  they 
used  it  for  evil  by  again  invading  the  colony  iu  1851, 
and  this  time  not  only  the  Gaika  tribes,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Ainaxosa  and  Amamtembu,  besides  a 
numerous  body  of  rebel  Hottentots,  all  well  armed, 
and  jwovided  with  ammunition.     Again,  after  a 

•  The  prefix  A  ma  signifies  tribe  or  family. 
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struggle  of  many  months,  the  enemy  was  finally 

repulsed  ;  and  .Sir  H.  Smith  l»eing  relieved  by  Sir 
H.  Fottingc-r,  and  he  by  Sir  George  Gn-y,  the 
latter,  by  his  wise  and  a*tute  policy,  suo*vrd«*d  in 
breaking  up  the  ]»>wcr  of  the  chiefs,  dispersing  the 
tribes  amongst  the  European  settlers,  aod  utterly 
destroying  their  strength,  in  which  be  was  not  a 
little  assisted  by  a  terrible  famine  which  al<out  that 
period  fell  on  the  unfortunate  people,  tbey  having 
neglected  to  plant  their  fiehLs,  and  haviiig  killed 
nearly  all  their  cattle,  at  tiie  command  of  a  false 
prophet  called  Cnilangeni.  whose  influence  the 
deluded  chiefs  used  to  urge  their  people  to  this  last 
war.  Since  I8.V2,  the  principal  actors  in  these  great 
frontier  contests,  the  well-kuown  chiefs  Macomo, 
Pato,  Seyolo,  Ac,  are  miserable  exiles  and  prvoners 
on  a  sandy  islet  in  Table  Bay,  and  another  K.  war 
appears  to  1*  a  very  remote  contingency.  A  well- 
artued  Eurojiean  jiopulation  now  occupies  British 
Kaffraria,  and  tiie  natives  look  for  justice  to  local 
magistrates  instead  of  to  their  former  chiefs. 
Beyond  the  Kei  River,  the  chiefs  still  rule,  but  their 
power  is  very  much  broken,  as  our  frontier  jwlioe 
control  matters  with  a  pretty  high  hand  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

The  K.  races  are  a  tall,  well -made,  and  generally 
handsome  people,  of  a  dark  brown  or  hnniXf  colour, 
and  liair  in  short  wwlly  tufts.  As  we  proceed  to 
the  north,  they  gradually  become  more  assimilated 
to  the  negro  type,  untU  at  last  the  two  races  seem 
to  blend  together.  They  are  brave,  and  in  times  of 
iieacc,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  affectionate 
husliands  and  fathers ;  and  their  minds  have  a 
]>eculiarly  acute  and  logical  turn,  which  in  many  of 
our  '  palavers'  with  them  often  gave  them  the  of 
the  argument.  They  are  an  honest  people,  excei»t 
|k  rhups,  in  the  article  cattle.  Although  their  idea 
of  God  ap|iears  very  indistinct,  and  their  feelings 
of  veneration  but  small,  yet  they  are  very  super- 
stitious, and  dread  the  influence  of  wizards  and 
sorcerers.  Their  huts,  which  are  built  by  the  women, 
are  of  a  bee-hive  shape. eomjKised  of  wattles  stretched 
with  grass,  and  a  collection  of  them  is  called  a 
'  kraal,'  a  word  of  Portuguese  origin  signifying  an 
enclosure.  The  general  rule  of  the  chiefs  is  patri- 
archal, they  being  assisted,  however,  by  a  number 
of '  pakati.'  or  councillors,  whoso  advice  is  generally 
followed  by  the  chief.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and 
wives  are  generally  jmrchased  for  cattle.  The  chief 
has  absolute  power  over  the  property  of  his  whole 
tribe,  although  he  seldom  exercises  it.  If  any  indi- 
vidual accumulates  great  wealth,  an  accusation  of 
witchcraft  is  sure  to  make  him  disgorge  it  They 
practise,  in  common  with  all  other  African  nations, 
circumcision  and  many  j»eculiar  rites  of  purification, 
many  of  them  analogous  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic  law;  but  these  rites  api>ear,  l>oth  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  to  have  been  generally  practised  at  on 
earlier  period  even  than  the  Jews  adopted  them. 
The  K.  criminal  code  is  very  simple  :  a  tine,  great 
or  small,  of  cattle  pays  for  almost  any  offence,  and 
the  lex  talioni*  is  strictly  forbidden  even  in  case 
of  murder.  Many  of  their  ceremonies  and  dances 
are  of  a  very  gross  and  flhscene  nature,  although 
the  K.  women,  especially  after  marriage,  arc  very 
chaste  and  modest  in  their  deportment  and  present 
in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hottentot 
race.  The  Kaffirs  are  strictly  a  pastoral  people, 
and  the  men  tend  their  herds  exclusively,  even 
to  milking  them,  leaving  to  the  women  the 
labour  of  cultivating  their  gardens,  building  their 
huts,  gathering  fuel,  Ac.  They  generally  wear 
a  blanket;  the  former  rol»o  of  softened  ox-hide 
is  now  very  seldom  seen.  In  time  of  war,  the  K. 
ap]>ears  in  the  field  naked  and  paiuted  with  a 
fiery  red  clay.    The  native  arms  are  assagais  ami 
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clubs,  but  the  use  of  firearms  is  now  prevalent 
amongst  all  the  South- African  tribes ;  and  in  the  late 
war,  the  K.  warriors,  in  skirmishing,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  light  companies  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  regiments.  The  K.  language  is 
considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Sichnana.  which  is 
the  original  stock  of  the  different  tribe*  of  the  K. 
race.  It  is  tine,  sonorous,  and  expressive,  with  a 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  system  of  grammar. 
On  the  Tape  frontier,  many  Hottentot  and  Dutch 
words  have  been  introduced ;  and  in  the  Zulu 
dialect,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  Bishop 
Coleuso  of  Natal  have  published  many  excellent 
works  tending  to  elucidate  the  philology  of  South- 
African  languages. 

The  Amafengu,  or  Fingoes,  are  the  remains  of 
various  Zulu  tribes,  refugees  from  the  warn  of 
Chaka,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Amaxosa  Kaffirs, 
and  rescued  by  Sir  B.  Durban  in  18.'i5,  and  settled 
by  him  along  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  saving,  carefid  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
converted  to  Christianity.  They  have  always  lx-eu 
our  firm  allies  against  their  hereditary  enemies  the 
Kaffirs,  although  of  the  same  race  and  language. 
The  Fingoes  are  often,  from  their  money-making 
propensities,  called  the  Jews  of  the  K.  race.  The 
Amainpoudo,  Amabaxa,  and  other  tril>es  living  near 
the  Natal  frontier,  have  never  lieen  at  war  with 
us,  although  often  o,iiuTvlliug  amongst  themselves  : 
they  are  gradually  declining  iu  numbers,  and  arc 
not  near  so  tine  a  race  as  the  frontier  Kaffirs. 

The  number  of  the  K.  races  has  l»een  estimated 
at  three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area  of  al*>ut  a 
million  square  miles.  Of  these,  there  may  be  al>out 
.mOOU  in  Katfraria  Proper,  130,tK)0  in  British 
Kaffraria  and  Cape  Colony,  and  150,000  in  Natal. 

KAFFIR  CORN.   Sec  Dirka. 

KAFFRARIA,  Proper  or  Independent.  The 
general  designation  of  Kaffraria  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  region  of  South 
Africa  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  extending 
as  far  north  as  Sofala,  but  it  is  now  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  region  enclosed  by  the  high  and 
almost  im|iossahle  mountain-chain  called  Kalamhi, 
or  Qiiathlamha,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  (ace 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Africa)  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  nides  from  it  between  the  east  frontier 
of  the  Ca|H»  Colony  and  Natal,  ami  comprising  an 
area  of  nlxutt  2.1,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
the  Great  Kei  and  Umzimculu  rivers. 

K.  is  drained  by  the  Great  Kei.  the  Unurimvoolx) 
or  St  John's  River,  and  its  fan-like  branches,  tho 
Tsetse  ami  Tena,  which  rise  in  the  Qiiutblamba,  the 
Umzimculn,  Uintata,  Umbashce,  and  several  other 
streams,  with  short  courses,  which  rise  in  a  high 
escarpment  or  ridge,  forming  a  sort  of  buttress  to 
an  undulating  grassy  but  woodless  plateau,  which 
extends  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  a  height 
of  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers, 
esjiecially  near  the  coast,  mu  through  deep-wxoded 
kloofs,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The 
coast  generally  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  should 
not  be  approached  closer  than  three  miles  ;  anchor- 
age may  U>  found  in  one  or  two  shallow  bays  east 
of  the  St  John's  River. 

K.  is  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Amaxosa 
and  Amamtembu  tribes  of  Kaffirs  (who,  since  the 
annexation  of  British  Kaffraria,  have  retired  across 
the  Kei  River),  the  once  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Aroagaleka,  Amampondos,  and  Amabaxa,  liesides  tho 
remains  of  many  broken  Zulu  trilx-s.  refugees  from 
the  wars  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  who  have  found 
shelter  in  that  portion  of  the  country  that  liorders 
on  Natal.    The  total  number  of  natives  may  be 


rougldy  estimated  at  300,000;  but  it  is  probable 
j  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  region  wdl  be 
alisorbed  into  the  neighl»ouring  colonics  of  British 
Kaffraria  and  Natal,  as  the  population  is  rapidly 
I  decreasing,  and  the  chiefs  fast  losing  their  prestige 
and  influence.  The  paramount  chief  is  Rili,  or  CreiTi, 
of  the  Amagaleka  tritie,  who  has  his  principal  kraal 
about  20  miles  east  of  the  Great  Kei  River. 

The  soil  of  K.  is  fertile.  The  natives  raise  suffi- 
cient crops  of  Indian  and  Kaffir  com,  pumpkins, 
&c,  for  their  own  use.  Cotton  has  liecn  successfully 
grown  in  many  localities  along  the  coast  Cattle, 
horses,  and  goats  thrive  well,  and  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  adjacent  colonics  is  carried  on  in 
hides,  horns,  goat-skins,  tallow,  and  wagon-wood. 
The  Wesleyan  Society  have  established  many  well 
organised  stations,  forming  convenient  halting-places 
along  tho  lines  of  road  which  traverse  Kaffraria, 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  where 
travellers  will  be  sure  to  meet  a  kind  reception. 

KAFFRARIA,  British,  a  country  of  South 
Africa,  between  the  Great  Kei,  the  White  Kei, 
the  Kciskamma,  and  Indian  Ocean  (wrested  from 
the  Kaffirs  by  the  Capo  colonists  in  the  war  of 
1846—1847),  forms  what  is  now  the  independent 
colony  of  British  Kaffraria.  It  has  an  area  of  4500 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
high  and  picturesque  range  of  mountains  called  tho 
Amatola  (4000  to  5000  feet),  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Wiuterberg  and  Katberg  ramies  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Kciskamma, 
Chumie,  Buffalo,  Gonubi,  and  other  minor  streams 
or  torrents,  generally  running  in  deep  and  rugged 
lieds,  and  by  the  Great  Kei,  a  considerable  stream, 
dividiug  it  "from  Independent  Kaffraria.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable. 

The  physical  aspect  of  British  K.  is  similar  to 
that  of  Lower  Albany,  or  the  east-coast  region  of 
the  Cajw  Colony.  Many  fertile,  well-watered  valleys 
are  found  amongst  the  spurs  of  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains. Behind  these  mountains  arc  high  grassy 
plateaux,  extending  to  the  Kei  River,  and  well 
adapted  l*)th  for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

In  1839,  British  K.  was  divided  into  farms  of  from 
1000  to  .WOO  acres,  which  were  granted  free  on 
certain  terms  of  settlement  and  defence ;  and  it  now 
contains  a  population  of  from  8000  to  10,000  souls  of 
British  ana  German  descent  and  probably  100,(100 
of  the  native  races,  Amaxosa  and  Amafengu  Kaffirs. 

The  principal  town  is  King  William's  Town,  tho 
head-quarters  of  the  military  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  containing  a  population  of  about  2300 
souls.  The  port  of  British  K.  is  East  London, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  where  there  is 
good  anchorage.  There  are  numerous  military  posts 
and  German  villages  extending  along  the  line  of 
the  Buffalo  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and 
also  several  mission-stations,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian,  and  German ;  ami  the  natives  arc  in 
numerous  cases  reclaimed  from  heathenism,  and 
becoming  an  orderly  and  civilised  ]*>pulation.  In 
1  KG  1,  by  her  Majesty's  letters-jiatent  British  K.  was 
declared  an  independent  colony,  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  governor  of  the  Cajie  being  styled 
High  Commissioner.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from 
fiuit-renta  of  the  farms  granted,  and  the  revenue 
unties  collected  at  the  ]»ort  of  East  I/ondon,  and  are 
at  present  about  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  limited  executive. 

The  larger  Jm*  mttur<r  have  nearly  disappeared, 
although  a  few  years  back  the  high  plains  north 
of  the  Amatola,  called  the  Bontebok  Flat  were  the 
favourite  hunting-grounds  of  South  African  sports- 
men. A  considerable  number  of  the  German  legion, 
sent  hen-  after  the  Crimean  war,  have  received 


grants  of  land,  and 


excellent  settlers.  Two 
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English,  and  one  or  two  German  newspapers  are 
published  in  King  William's  Town. 

{While  this  is  going  to  press,  it  is  announced  that 
British  K.  is  to  be  annexed  to  CajKj  Colony.) 

KAFIRISTA'N  (i.e.,  country  of  the  Kafirs  or 
infidels),  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  south 
declivity  of  the  Hindu  Kusb,  forming  part  of  the 
northern  basin  of  the  Cabul,  in  35°- -36'  N.  lat,  and 
69"  20-7  F  2C  E  long. ;  area,  7000  square  mUes. 
The  country  is  divided  into  narrow  valleys  by 
spurs  of  the  Hindu  KukIi.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
number  is  unknown,  differ,  as  the  name  of  the 
country  implies,  in  creed  and  origin  from  the  great 
body  of  the  neighbouring  tril>cs ;  in  features  and 
complexion,  they  claim  kindred  with  Europeans. 
Their  language,  too,  is  said  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  the  other  dialects  of  Central  Asia.  This  state  of 
isolation  is  mainly  owing  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  region,  which,  though  repeatedly  invaded, 
lias  never  yet  been  subdued.  The  soil  is  fertile 
enough  to  render  external  intercourse  comparatively 
unnecessary,  yielding,  as  it  does,  fruits,  wheat,  and 
millet,  and  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheen,  and 
goats.  Metals  and  timber  likewise  alionnu,  the 
people  working  in  the  same  with  considerable  skill. 

KAFTAN,  an  article  of  Turkish  dress,  resembling 
a  dressing-gown,  which  is  in  use  also  amongst  other 
oriental  nations. 

KAIN,  an  old  term  in  Scotch  Taw,  used  to  denote 
rent  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  shape  of  poultry  or 
animals,  to  a  landlord.  The  word  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  canttm,  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Gaelic 
ctann,  1  the  head.' 

KAIRWA'N,  a  decayed  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  state  of  Tunis,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  a  treeless,  marshy  plain. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  surmounted  by 
four  towers.  It  contains  about  50  ecclesiastical 
structures,  of  which  the  Okbah  Mosque,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  Islam,  is  compassed  by  a  quadran- 
gular wall,  and  contains  numerous  ancient  pillars  of 
marble,  granite,  and  porphyry.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  furs ;  saddlery  and  sandals  arc  manufactured. 
Pop.  12,000. 

KAISARIYEH.   See  C.csakea. 

KAF8ERSLAUTERN,  or  LAUTERN,  a  small 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Lauter,  25  miles  north-west  of  Landau.  Fop 
about  6700. 

KAKODYLE.   See  Caco»ylf_ 

KALAMAZOO',  a  city  of  Michigan,  United 
States,  is  situated  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
state,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  65  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  143  miles  went 
of  Detroit,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  It 
has  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  a  college  for  both 
sexes,  ten  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  several 
manufactories.    Fop  in  I860,  6070. 

KA'LBfi,  or  CALBE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  is  situated  18 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale.  Spinning  and  weaving,  with 
manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  are  here 
carried  on.    Pop.  6863. 

KALE,  or  BORECOLE  (Ger.  Kohl),  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Brastica  oltracea,  differing  from  ('amuck 
in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used  for 
culinary  purposes  as  greens,  and  also  as  food  for 
cattle.  There  are  many  sub- varieties,  of  which  some 
are  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  reddish-brown  or 
purplish  colour;  some  have  the  leaves  comparatively 
plain,  and  others  have  them  very  much  waved  or 
curled,  some  also  frinced  or  laciniated.  Most  of  the 
kinds  are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  some  may 
JW. 


be  reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan  Kalt  (CAou  dt 
Milan),  and  are  frequently  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  kind  called  Urrman  (Irtrue  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Britain, 
chit-fly  as  a  winter  vegetable.  The  more  the  leaves 
are  curled  the  more  is  it  esteemed.  The  mode  of  its 
cultivation  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  cabltage. 

KALE,  Ska.   See  Ska  Kale. 

KALFI'DOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  talos,  l*?antiful, 
ridot,  image,  and  #l»p+o,  I  see),  an  optical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1  SI 7-  It 
1  consists  of  a  tuln*.  through  whose  whole  length  joss 
■  two  mirrors  or  reflecting  plaues,  which  are  hinged 
together  along  one  edge,  and  make  with  each  other 
an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180°,  whilst  the 
one  end  is  fitted  up  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  cither 
( is  closed  by  two  glasses,  at  a  small  distan  -e  from 
:  each  other,  l>etween  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  variously  coloured  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tulie  now  perceives  these 
,  objects  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  ati^le  which 
1  the  reflecting  planes  make  with  each  other  is  con- 
tained in  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  and 
always  symmetrically  disposed;  and  the  slightest 
i  shaking  of  the  instrument  produces  new  figures. 
'  There  are  various  modification*  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
by  some  of  which  its  (>ower  is  much  increawd  ;  and 
it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy,  but  of  great  use  to 
pattern-drawer*  and  others,  to  whom  it  supplies 
!  endless  varieties  of  figures. 

KALENDAR.    See  Calendar. 
KALENDS.    Sec  Calknds. 
KALEWALA.    Sec  Finnish  Literature. 

KALGUE  F,  or  KOLGl'EV,  an  island  of  Russia, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  240  miles  in  circumference, 
Wongs  to  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  is 
situated  115  miles  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kanin.  It  is  the  resort  of  innu- 
merable flocks  of  wild-fowl,  es|»ecially  eider-ducks, 

Seese,  anil  swans,  which  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
y  the  fowlers  who  visit  the  island  every  summer 
*  » 

KALIDASA,  the  greatest  dramatist,  and  one  of 
tho  mont  celebrated  poets  of  India.  He  is  known 
to  the  literary  public  of  Eurojw  especially  through 
his  drama  S'ahiriOiUt,  which,  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  western  world  by  Sir  William  Jones 
(1789),  created  so  great  a  sensation  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  early  success  obtained  by  Sanscrit 
studies  in  England  and  Germany  may  be  considered 
due  to  this  master-piece  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
Another  drama  of  the  same  ]»oet,  and  next  in  renown 
to  H'tilvntala,  is  the  I'iirauuirvaJt,  or  the  Hero  and 
the  Nymph.  Besides  these  works,  Hindu  tradition 
ascribes  to  his  authorship  a  third  drama  anil  several 
poems,  which  no  European  critic  will  believe  could 
ever  have  sprung  from  a  mind  like  that  of  Kaiidlsa. 
Professor  Laascu,  in  the  Indi*ehe  AUerthui^dnimlt, 
(lasses  the  following  judgmeut  on  this  poet  :  '  Kali- 
dAsa  may  be  considered  as  the  brightest  star  in  the 
firmament  of  Hindu  artificial  poetry.  He  deserves 
this  praise  on  account  of  the  mastery  with  which  be 
wiehls  the  language,  and  on  account  of  the  cvusum- 
mate  tact  with  which  he  imjNirts  to  it  a  more  simple 
or  more  artificial  form,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  subject  treated  by  him,  without  falling 
into  the  artificial  diction  of  later  poets,  or  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  good  taste  ;  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  his  creations,  his  ingenious  conceptions, 
and  his  happy  choice  of  subjects ;  and  not  leas  on 
account  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  attains 
his  ]HX'tical  ends,  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  the 
delicacy  of  his  sentiment,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
imagination.'  But  although  we  are  enabled  by 
his  works  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  pott. 
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we  know  little  of  his  personal  history.  That  he 
lived  at  Ujjayinl  or  Oujein,  and  that  he  was  '  oue  of 
the  nine  gems  of  the  court  of  Yikramaditya,*  u  all 
that  is  related  in  regard  to  him.  But  as  there  have 
been  several  Yikram&dityas  at  Ujjayinl,  his  ilatc  is 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  any  |>cr3onage  of  the  ancient 
history  of  India.  I)r  BhAo  D&jt,  in  a  learned  and 
ingenious  essay  '  On  the  Sanscrit  Poet,  Killidasa ' 
(Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boijal  As. 
•S'or.,  October  1860),  has  endeavoured  to  indentify 
Vikrara&ditya,  tlio  eonteuipornry  of  K.,  with  Harsha 
ViknuiuVlityo,  and  that  the  great  |>oet  would  there- 
fore have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  Gth  c  of  the 
Christian  era. 

KALIHA  RI  DESERT.  The  Kalihart  is  a  vast 
central  and  nearly  uninhabited  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Great  Namaqualand  ami  the  Betjou- 
ana  country,  in  South  Africa,  extending  from  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River  to 
the  latitude  of  21°  south,  or  the  verge  of  the  Ngami 
region,  a  distance  of  nearly  COO  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  350  miles,  and  presenting 
BOtne  curious  physical  features  quite  distinct  from 
other  desert  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  nearly  water- 
leas,  sandy,  but  in  manv  places  well  wooded  region, 
on  which  rain  seldom  falls,  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, with  a  sutatratuin  of  a  tufuceoua  lime- 
stone, and  to  all  appearance  formerly  the  l>ed  of  an 
immense  lake.  Livingstone  considers  it  remarkable 
for  little  water  and  considerable  vegetation,  and 
therefore  very  different  from  the  karroos  of  the  (.'ape 
Colony,  which  have  neither  water  nor  vegetation 
except  after  heavy  rains,  and  from  the  bare  and 
sandy  deserts  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia.  No 
mountains  or  elevatious  of  any  considerable  height 
are  found  in  the  Kaliluiri,  the  general  level  of  which 
may  lx>  considered  as  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
few  springs  or  'sucking-places'  which  here  and 
there  are  found  are  generally  carefully  concealed 
by  the  Bakillhari,  a  miserable  wandering  race  of 
Betjouana  Bushmen,  who  roaro  through  the  desert 
in  quest  of  game,  of  the  skins  of  which  they  make 
the  fur- robes  called  '  camaaes.'  The  Kalihari  has 
been  crossed  by  0.  J.  Andersson  and  others,  near 
its  outskirts;  Imt  of  its  central  \nrU  very  little 
is  known.  After  heavy  rains,  immense  herds  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes  are  found  in 
its  dense  thicket*,  and  feed  on  the  succulent  wild 
melons  called  '  Kengwe,'  which  then  abound  there. 
In  the  north  part,  are  immense  forests  of  thorn- 
trees. 

KA'LISZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Prosna,  in 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  I3G  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Polish  town*,  ami  was  formerly  the  capital 


of  a  palatinate.  Population  12. '253,  who  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade.  The  adjoining  county  is  the 
best  cultivated  in  the  kingdom.  Two  famous 
battles  were  fought  here — the  first  l»etwcen  the 
Poles  and  Russians  and  the  Swedes  in  1706;  the 
other  between  the  Russians  and  Saxons  in  1813. 

KALIYUGA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth 
or  last  of  the  |>eriod*  contained  iu  a  Mahiyuga  or 
great  Yuga  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  compared  to  tne  Iron 
Age  of  classical  mythology.  It  consists,  according  to 
native  imagination,  of  4.12,000  solar- sidereal  years, 
and  Wgins  3102  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  relation  of  the  four  Yugas  being  marked  by  a 
successive  physical  and  moral  decrement  of  create*! 
beings,  the  Kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all.  '  In  the 
Kr'ita  (or  tirst)  age,'  Mann  says,  'the  (genius  of) 
Truth  and  Right  (in  the  form  of  a  bull)  stands  iirm 
on  his  four  feet,  nor  di*n  any  advantage  accrue  to 
men  from  iniquity.  But  in  the  following  ages,  by 
reason  of  unjust  gains,  he  is  deprived  successively 


of  one  foot ;  and  even  just  emolument*,  through 
the  prevalence  of  theft,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are 
gradually! diminished  lty  one  foot  (i.  e.,  by  a  fourth 
part).'  The  estimate  in  which  this  Kaliyuga,  our 
present  age,  is  held  by  the  modern  Hindus  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  their  most  celebrated  Puranas, 
the  Padma-Puran'a.  Iu  the  last  chapter  of  tho 
Kr'iyayogosara  of  this  Purflna,  the  following  account 
is  given  of  it :  '  In  the  Kaliyuga,  (the  genius  of) 
Right  will  have  but  one  foot;  every  one  will  delight 
in  evil.  The  four  costes  will  Ik?  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness, and  deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fit 
for  them.  The  Bnihmons  will  neglect  the  Vedas, 
hanker  after  presents,  be  lustful  and  cruel.  They 
will  despise  the  scriptures,  gamble,  steal,  and  desire 
intercourse  with  widows.  ....  For  the  sake  of  a 
livelihood,  some  Brahmatis  will  become  arrant  rogues. 
....  The  Sudras  will  endeavour  to  lead  the  life  of 
the  Brahmans  ;  and  out  of  friendship,  ]>eople  will 
l>ear  false  witness  ....  they  will  injure  the  wives 
of  others,  and  their  sjiocch  wdl  be  that  of  falsehood. 
Greedy  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain 
a  guest  according  to  the  In-hest  of  the  scriptures, 
but  afterwards  kill  him  out  of  covctoiisness  ;  they 
are  indeed  worthy  of  hell.  The  twice-born  (L  e., 
the  first  three  castes)  will  live  uj>on  debt*,  sell  tho 
produce  of  cows,  and  even  their  daughters.  In  this 
Yuga,  men  will  be  under  the  sway  of  women,  and 

women  will  be  excessively  tickle   In  tho 

Kaliyuga.  the  earth  will  l»car  but  little  corn  ;  tho 
clouds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and  that,  too,  out 
of  season.  The  cows  will  feed  on  ordure,  and  give 
little  milk,  and  the  milk  will  yield  no  butter ; 

there  is  no  doubt  of  that   Tree*,  even,  will 

wither  in  twelve  years,  am!  the  age  of  mankind 
will  not  exceed  sixteen  years ;  people,  moreover, 
will  become  gray-haired  in  their  youth  ;  women 
will  bear  children  in  their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and 
men  will  become  troubled  with  a  great  number  of 
children.  In  the  Kaliyuga,  the  foreigners  will 
Income  kings,  bent  upon  evil ;  and  those  living  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  all  of  one  caste,  and  out 
of  lust  take  to  themselves  many  wives.  In  the 
tirst  twilight  of  the  Kaliyuga,  people  will  disregard 
Vishn'u  fond  in  the  middle  of  it,  uo  one  will  even 
mention  his  name.' 

KA'LHAR,  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Sweden,  cajutal  of  a  hen  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  K  almar  Sound,  opposite  the  island 
of  Oland,  and  about  200  miles  south-south-west  of 
Stockholm.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  a  handsome 
cathedral,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  castle,  in  which, 
on  the  12th  July  1307,  the  treaty  called  the  *  Union 
of  Kalmar,'  which  settled  the  succession  to  the 
three  northern  kingdoms  upon  Queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  wan  agreed  to  by 
the  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  union, 
nevertheless,  l.vrted  only  till  the  death  of  .Margaret 
(see  Denmark,  Hihtokv  of).  The  commerce  of  tho 
town  is  considerable,  and  manufactures  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  are  carried  oti.    Pop.  7554. 

KA'LMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Eric&t,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  uatives  of  North  America, 
with  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  generally  in  corymbs. 
Tho  flowers  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and 
the  corolla  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and  shallow 
1x11.  Some  of  the  species  ore  frequent  ornaments 
of  gardens  in  Britain.  They  delight  in  a  }>eat- 
soil.  A'.  latifoUa,  the  Mountain  Lavkkl,  or  Calico 
Bi  sh  of  North  America,  occupies  large  tracts  on  tho 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  the  wood  is  very  hard.  It  is  uarcotic  and 
dangerous ;  the  leaves  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
and  the  honey  of  the  ilowers  possesses  noxious 
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properties.    A  decoction  of  the  leaves  has 
with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

KALMUCKS,  or,  a*  they  call  themselves,  the 
Derbcn-l'eirat  (the  Four  Relatives),  and  al*o  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Eleutes  and  Khalimik 
(ApostateM),  are  the  most  numerous  and  celebrated 
of  the  Mongol  nation*.  Tliey  are  divided  into  four 
triU-s,  the  lirst  of  which,  the  Kho*k&U  (Warriors), 
number  nearly  60,000  families,  and  inhabit  the 
country  around  the  Koko-nur,  which  they  consider 
the  native  country  of  the  race.  One  portion  of 
this  trilH-  migrated  to  the  bank*  of  the  Irtiseh, 


and  silent,  on  the  branches  of  trees  which  they  Lave 
selected  for  their  abode.  The  body  is  covered  with 
fur  of  a  reddish -brown  colour.  This  and  the  «tb«?r 
true  Pteropi  have  no  tail,  and  a  smaller  numl«ijr  of 
vertebrae  —  24  in  all  than  any  other  mammalia 
Some  of  the  Ptrrouvlcr  have  a  very  short  taiL  The 
flesh  of  some  of  them  is  eaten,  and  one.  inb.iliitinj 
the  Moluccas  and  Isles  of  Sun-la.  has  been  called 
the  Eatable  Kalong  ( P.  rrtulu).  It  is  sai.l  to  be  white 
and  delicate.    Some  of  the  species  arc  migratory. 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  Chronology,  a  day  and  night 
of  Brahma,  w  hich,  according  to  some,  i»  a  period  of 
4,320,000,000  solar- sidereal  years,  or  years  of  mortals, 
measuring  the  duration  of  the  world,  and  as  many, 


and  became  sutiseuuently  incorporated  with  the 
second  tril»e,  the  Dzungars ;  another  portion  mi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  17th  c,  and  the  interval  of  it*  annihilation.    The  Bhavuhy* 
is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  government  of  Puran'a  admits  of  an   intiuity  of  kal]>a» ;  other 
Astrakhan.    The  second  tril»e  are  the  JJztingitrt,   Purunas  enumerate  thirty.    A  great  kalpa  comprises 

not  a  day,  but  a  life  of  Brahma. — In  Vedic  literature, 
kalpa  is  a  Ved&nga.    See  Kalpa- Sitka. 

KALPA  SUTRA  is,  in  Vedic  Literature,  the 
name  of  those  Sanscrit  works  which  treat  of  the 
ceremonial  referring  to  the  performance  of  a  IWie 
See  Vkda.— In  Jaina  Literature,  it  » 


who  give  the  name  to  a  large  territory  (Dzungaria) 
in  the  west  of  Chinese  Tartary ;  at  the  present 
day  they  numlx-r  al>oiit  20,0()()  families.  The  third 
trilie  are  the  DrrbcU  or  Tchonn,  who  deserted  Dzun- 
garia, and  finally,  to  the  number  of  15,000  families, 
removed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  plains  of  the  Ili  and 
the  Don,  where  they  arts  being  rapidly  incorporated  i  prince, 
with  the  Don  Cossacks. 


The  fourth  great  tribe  of .  V»?  of  Tthe  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 

the  K.  are  the  Torgots,  who,  .Unit  1660.  serrated  i  /alnat         J/,XA*  .Jt1u  ^A/T^    ,  T, 

M»A  i.,  t»«»  .,li.in«  n{  th-   legendary  history  of  Mahavtra,  the  last  <A  their  24 


'  legendary  history 

dei tied  saints,  or  Ttrthankaraa.  but  contain*  also  an 
account  of  other  four  saints  of  the  same  class.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  the  work 
was  composed,  as  Stevenson  assumes,  in  the  year  411 
of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  conjecture  of  another 
writer  places  it  632  after  Christ.  It  is  held  in  to 
high  reaj<ect  with  the  Jaiuas,  that, '  of  the  eight  dirs 
deVMtat^"Sonthera  *3n^pY' The  Kalmuck  is's'hort !  in  the  mi«]^  of  the  rains  which  are  devoted  to  the 
in  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  large  head  ;  1  reading  of  those  works  esteemed  peenhariv  sacre* 
has  small  black  eyes,  always  appearing  to  be  half-  j  no  th*»  fi™  ,are  Plotted  *  J1"  V'pl  . 
shut,  and  slanting  downwards  towards  the  nose,  ,  ,^^en*on'  Jfte  A0'/*1-*1"™  and  /o/nnUmL 
which  is  flat,  with  wide  nostrils  ;  the  hair  is  black,  , 

coarse,  and  straight,  and  the  complexion  deeply  ;  KALU'GA,  a  government  of  Russia,  lies  imme- 
swarthy.  The  Kalmuck  is  considered  to  be  the  .  diatcly  south-east  of  that  of  Smolensk.  Area,  11, "HO 
original  tyjie  of  the  Mongol  aud  Manchu  races,  and  square  miles;  pop.  1,006,400.    The  surf -ice  is  Hat; 


from  the  Dzungars,  and  settled  iu  the  plains  of  the 
Volga,  whence  they  were  called  the  A*,  of  (fie  Volga; 
but  finding  the  Russian  rule  too  severe,  the  majority 
returned  to  D/ungaria. 

No  Mongol  or  Turkish  race  presents  such  charac- 
teristic traits  as  the  K. ;  indeed,  they  answer  exactly 
to  the  description  given  of  them  by  Jornandcs  13 
centuries  ago,  when,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  they 


his  ugliness  is  the  index  of  the  purity  of  his  descent. 
They  are  a  nomad,  predatory,  and  warlike  race,  and 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  saddle. 
Their  usual  food  is  barley-flour  soaked  with  water, 
and  their  drink  is  the 'koumiss'  (made  from  fer- 
mented mare's  milk).  In  1829,  Russia  established  a 
Kalmuck  institute  for  the  training  of  interpreters 
and  government  officials  for  the  K.  of  Russia,  and 


the  soil,  stony,  sandy,  and  only  moderately  fertile. 
More  than  half  of  the  province  is  under  forest  It 
is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oka.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Sailcloth,  which 
is  not  only  sent  to  the  ports  of  Russia  and  Europe, 
but  also  largely  exported  to  America,  is  the  chief 


article  of  manufacture.  Coloured 


for  the 


■he  has  since  been  making  great  efforts  to  introduce  j  China  trade  arc  also  made.    The  government  of  K. 
civilisation  among  them.    Many  still  retain  their  '  is  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
native  Buddhism.  |     KALUGA,  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the 

KALO'CSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  left  same  uame,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  70  miles  south  of  I'esth.  Oka,  in  lat  54"  31'  N.,  long.  30"  20'  E.  From  the 
It  contains  a  fortitied  bishop's  palace,  with  a  library  j  14th  to  the  18th  c,  its  stronghold  was  a  great 
of  30,000  volumes.  K.  is  a  steam-packet  station  on  j  protection  against  the  invasions  of  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Danube,  and  contains  a  population  of  11,400.  I  the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  aud  especially 
K  A  LONG,  a    name  originally  Javanese,  and  the  <*im«-n  Tartars.  Situated  in  the  centre 

belonging  to  one  or  more  species  of  fnurivoroua  Bat 1  of  th*  vtnp»re.»«d  »n  a  navigable  nver  it  carr.es 
(q.  v.)  inhabiting  Java,  but  now  frequently  applied  °n  an  extensive  corn-trade,  the  corn  being  sent 
to  all  the  frugivorous  bats,  the  family  Po-ropula,  or  down  the  Oka  to  Nuni-Novgorod,  and  thence  op 
at  least  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Pleromu.  1  *ho  yo]fp,  the  \olga  canals,  aud  the  >eva,  to  St 
The  PttropUa  are  all  large  bats,  and  some  of  them  Petersburg  and  the  Tialtic  j>orta.  The  value  of  thu 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  Chcirvptera.    They  are  branch  of  trade  is  22,000,000  ruble.  (£3,500,000). 


called  ftmt*«rtte  by  French  naturalists,  and  often, 
popularly,  Fi.yjno  Fox  by  Europeans  iu  the  East. 
They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  There  are  many  species. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  soft  fruits,  as  bananas, 
tigs,  Ac.  The  Javanese  K.  (Ptrropu*  Javanicus) 
measures  about  &[  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  The 
head  and  body  are  more  than  a  foot  long.  It  is 
gregarious,  and  during  the  day,  great  numbers  may 
be  seen  hanging  by  their  hinder  claws, 


There  are  several  leather  and  other  factories  in  the 
town.  Pop.  32,335.  K.  has  for  many  years  been  a 
place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders ;  and  is 
at  present  the  residence  of  Sohamyl,  the  Circassian 
chief. 

K  A'MA,  a  navigable  river  of  European  Russia,  the 
principal  affluent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viatka,  and  after  a  south-west  course  of 
1100  miles,  joins  the  Volga  in  the  government  of 
50  miles  above  the  town  of  that  name.  Its 
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chief  tributaries  are  the  Viatka.  the  Tchoussovaia, 
and  tlu.'  Bielaia.  This  river  is  navigable  40  miles 
below  its  source,  and  the  navigation  commences  iu 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  annual  value  of  the 
goods  conveyed  on  the  K.  is  estimated  at  4.8,000,000. 
The  river  abounds  in  fuh,  especially  salmon. 

KAMA,  or  KAMADEVA,  the  Hindu  god  of 
Love,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  creatious  of 
Hindu  fiction.  In  Sanscrit  poetry,  esj>ecially  that 
of  a  later  period,  he  is  the  favourite  theme  of  deacrqi- 
tions  and  allusions ;  and  mythology  exalts  his  power  ' 
bo  much  that  it  allows  even  the  god  Rrahml  to 
succumb  to  it.  According  to  some  ) 'unknot*,  he  was 
originally  a  son  of  Brahma ;  acconhng  to  others,  a 
son  of  hharma  (the  genius  of  Virtue),  by  6'nnhlhd 
(the  genius  of  Faith),  herself  a  daughter  of  DaUha, 
who  was  one  of  the  mind- born  sons  of  Brahml 
The  god  8'iva  being  on  one  occasion  greatly  iucensed 
at  k.,  reduced  him  to  aahes ;  but  ultimately, 
moved  by  the  affliction  of  Kati  (Voluptuousness), 
the  wife  of  K  .  he  promised  her  that  her  husband 
should  be  relx>rn  as  a  son  of  Krishna.  The  god 
Kr'ishna,  accordingly,  having  married  Kukminl,  she 
bore  him  Priuli/umnu,  who  was  the  god  of  Love. 
But  when  the  infant  was  six  days  old,  it  was  stolen 
from  the  lying-in  chaml»er  by  the  terrible  demon 
S*amhara  ;  for  the  latter  forekucw  that  Pradyumna, 
if  he  lived,  would  l>e  his  destroyer.  The  boy  was 
thrown  into  the  ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish.  Yet  he  did  uot  die  ;  for  that  tish  was  caught 
by  fishermen,  and  delivered  to  Mdydratt,  the  mis- 
tress of  S  amliara's  household  ;  and  when  it  was  cut 
open,  the  child  M  as  takeu  from  it  Whilst  Maytkvatl 
wondered  who  this  could  be,  the  divine  sage,  N inula, 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  counselled  her  to  rear 
tenderly  this  offspring  of  Kr'ishna  She  acted  as  he 
advised  her;  and  when  Pradyumna  grew  up,  and 
learned  his  own  history,  he  slew  the  demon  S'amhara. 
May&vatf,  however,  was  later  apprised  by  Kr'ishna 
that  she  was  not  the  wife  of  S'ambara,  as  she  had 
fancied  herself  to  be,  but  that  of  Pradyumna  -  in 
fact,  another  form  of  Rati,  who  was  the  wife  of  K. 
in  his  prior  existence.— K.  is  descri!>ed  or  repre- 
sented as  holding  iu  his  hands  a  bow  made  of  sugar- 
cane, and  strung  with  bees,  liesides  five  arrows, 
each  tipped  with  the  blossom  of  a  flower  which  is 
supposed  to  conquer  one  of  the  senses.  His  standard 
is,  agreeably  to  the  legend  above  mentioned,  a 
fabulous  fish,  called  Makara ;  and  he  rides  ou  a 
parrot  or  sparrow — the  symliol  of  voluptuousness. 
His  epithets  are  numerous,  but  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstances  named,  and  from  the  effects 
of  love  on  the  mind  and  senses.  Thus,  he  is  called 
MahtraMwajiL,  'the  one  who  has  Makara  in  his 
banner;'  J/</</</,  'the  niaddener,'  &c  His  wife,  as 
before  stated,  is  Uttti ;  she  is  also  called  Kdmakald, 
'a  portion  of  Kama,'  or  PrUi,  'affection.'  His 
daughter  is  TrUhd, '  thirst  or  desire  and  his  son  is 
Anirud\lha,  'the  unrestrained.' 

KAMINETZ-  PODOLSK,  or  PODOLSK,  a 
town  of  West  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
'odolia,  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  Austrian 
frontier,  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  river  Smotritza, 
an  affluent  of  the  Dniester.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  the  earliest  timea  Pop.  19,579.  The  most 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  (rothic  Cathedral  and  i 
the  Dominican  Church.  The  fortificatious,  which  I 
Were  raxed  in  1812,  have  l>een  renewed.  K.  was, 
before  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  strongest  bulwark 
"I  that  country  against  the  Turks. 

KA'MPEN,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Overynsel,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yaacl,  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Here  a  bridge  790  feet  long,  and  upwards 
of  20  feet  broad,  extends  across  the  river.  Though 


formerly  of  greater  imi>ortance,  it  still  carries  ou  a 
considerable  general  trade.    Pop.  12,316. 

KAMPTU'LICON,  the  name  given  to  a  newly 
invented  floor-cloth,  which  is  said  to  W  made  of 
india-niblnT  ami  cork ;  much  of  it,  however,  con- 
sists of  oxidised  Unseed  oil  and  cork.  The  cork 
is  reduced  to  a  state  resembling  very  fine  saw- 
dust, and  kneaded  tip  with  the  real  caoutchouc,  or 
with  the  artificial  kind  made  of  oxidised  linseed  oil, 
the  whole  being  kept  very  soft  by  heat.  The  mass 
is  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing  through  cylin- 
der rollers  heated  with  steam.  The  sheets,  when 
cold,  are  ready  for  use,  when  no  ornamental  surface 
is  required  ;  but  very  excellent  designs  may  be 
1  win  ted  upon  it,  the  same  as  upon  ordinary  floor- 
cloth. Kamptulicnn,  notwithstanding  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  made,  is  more  expensive  than 
the  floor-cloth  made  by  painting  hempen  or  linen 
fabrics ;  it  has,  however,  qualities  which  render  it 
very  valuable  for  tqwcial  purposes ;  its  elasticity 
to  the  tread  not  only  makes  it  agreeable  to  walk 
on,  but  it  is  noiseless,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  for  hospital  passages  and  other  positions 
in  which  quiet  is  desirable ;  it  is  also  impervious 


to  damp,  and  thereby  well  suited  to  damp 
floors  where  other  fabrics  would  soon  decay. 


stono 


KAMTCHATKA,  Peninsila  of,  forms  the 
south-east  extremity  of  Siberia,  from  which  it 
stretches  southward,  extending  in  lat.  between  51 
and  60'  X.,  and  in  long,  lietween  1  .v.  40'  and  164* 
20'  K.  It  is  725  miles  long,  and  average*  190  miles 
in  breadth.  A  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  iieninsula,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
rivers,  of  which  the  Kamtchatka  is  150  miles  in 
length.  There  are  about  14  volcanoes  in  the  penin- 
sula, the  most  remarkable  of  which-  the  volcano  of 
Plutchevsky— is  16,000  feet  high.  This  mountain 
now  only  emits  smoke  and  emliers ;  but  in  former 
times,  eruptions  used  to  take  place  every  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  stony ;  but 
there  arc  many  tracts  of  mountain-slope  which  are 
arable.  Agriculture,  however,  is  much  hindered  by 
untimely  frosts,  periodical  rains,  ami  sometimes  by 
multitudes  of  mice  and  rats.  The  bread  required 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortresses  of  Petropaulovsk 
and  Tagil  is  supplied  from  Okhotsk.  The  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing  and 
bunting.  The  most  valuable  domestic  animal  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  dog  which  never  barka  K.  was 
annexed  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Cossack  chief  Atlasof.  Pop  10,000, 
made  up  of  Kamtchadales,  Kourdctri,  Omototzi, 
and  Russians.  The  Kamtchadales— the  prcjtondcr- 
ating  race  of  the  inhabitants  live  mostly  in  the 
south.  They  are  small  in  stature,  with  a  large  head, 
broad  face,  black  hair,  small  eyes,  broad  shoulders, 
and  hanging  lips  and  stomach.  Formerly,  they 
lived  in  tents  made  of  branches  ;  they  now  dwell  in 
huts.  They  have  nominally  embraced  Christianity, 
but  retain  much  of  their  savage  nature  and  super- 
stitions. Nijni-Kamtchatsk,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kamtcliatka. 
The  fort  of  Petropaulovsk,  with  a  fine  harbour 
covered  with  ice  only  during  a  brief  j»eriod  of  the 
year,  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  enjoys  a 
healthful  climate. 

KAMYSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  120  miles  l>elow  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  lat.  SO'  5'  N., 
long.  45°  25'  E.  It  {loaavssca  al>out  7800  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn.  t 

KAN  AO  AW  A,  a  town  of  Japan,  and  the 
shipping  port  of  Yeddo.  It  was  opened  (together 
with  liakodadi  and  Nagasaki)  to  British  subjects 
on  the  1st  July  1859  by  the  treaty  of  August  1858. 
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It  ia  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  a  bight  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  Uty  of  Yeddo,  and 
alxmt  10  miles  from  that  city.  Here  is  located 
the  official  section  of  the  small  foreign  community 
which,  through  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Japanese, 
hat  l>een  established— not  at  K.,  hut  at  Yokohama— 
on  the  op|»osite  point  of  the  lay,  and  in  a  more 
isolated  situation.  K.  has  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  j>ort  of  Japan.  In  1  SCI,  it*  foreign 
trade  was  worth  nearly  a  million  sterling— the 
imports  amounting  to  4.*307,98l  and  the  exjmrts  to 
£558,948,  and  it  gave  employment  to  about  100 
vessels. 

KANARIS,  Koxstantiv,  a  native  of  the  isle 
of  ]|>nara,  distinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Grecian  war  of  independence,  and  jtarticularly  for 
the  destruction  of  Turkish  vessels  by  fireships. 
He  was  master  of  a  small  merchant- vessel  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1H22,  he  blew  up 
the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the  Strait  of  Chios, 
and  thus  avenged  the  cruelties  which  the  Turks 
had  |>erpetrated  on  the  Greeks  in  that  island.  Iu 
Noveml>er  of  the  same  year,  he  hunted  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Tenedos.  His 
native  isle  of  Ipsara  having  Ix-en  ravaged,  he  took 
revenge,  on  17th  August  1824,  by  bunting  a  large 
Turkish  frigate  and  s>)iue  tran*port-shi|i«  which 
were  carrying  troops  to  Samos,  and  thereby  saved 
Samoa  from  the  calamity  which  Chios  and  I]>sara 
had  endured.  In  1825,  he  formal  the  bohl  design 
of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harlx»ur  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  it  api*>ars  that  only  an 
unfavourable  wind  springing  up  prevented  his 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  irnportant  commands 
by  the  Greek  jtresident,  Capo  DTstrias,  and  in  1848 
and  1849  was  war  minister  of  Greece,  and  president 
of  the  cabinet  Kecentlv  (1862),  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  government  of  King  Otho. 

KANAWHA,  Great.    See  Great  Kaxawua. 

KANDAVU,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (q.  v.). 

KANE,  Sir  Robert,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  in  1832  was  receive*!  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year  projected  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Mflicol 
Scitnce,  which  at  first  treated  only  of  chemical  and 
pharmical  subject*.  In  1S40,  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  IvOtidon  for  his 
researches  into  the  colouring  matter  of  lichens. 
Front  1844  till  1847,  K.  was '  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Si>eiety,  and  in  the 
last-meutioned  year  received  the  Cunningham  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry.  In  184<i,  he  originated  the 
Museum  of  Industry  in  Ireland,  was  appointed  its 
first  director,  and  the  same  year  received  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At 
present  (1803),  he  hohbt  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork.  His  important  works 
arc— Element*  of  ChmiJrii  (IH41  1842,  1849).  a 
work  of  widely  acknowledged  merit  ;  Indurtrvtl 
Efmxitrts  of  J  Maud  (1844),  being  the  Bubatance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  previous  year,  and 
published  at  the  exi>cnao  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin. 

KANE,  Elibha  Kent.  M.D.,  a  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer,  was  Iw.rn  in  Philadelphia,  United  States, 
Febmary  3.  1820,  entered  Virjrinia  University  in 
1830.  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  entered 
the  navy  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  visited 
China,  India,  the  East  Indies,  and,  under  leave 
of  absence,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Western 
Euro(>e.   Soon  after  returning  home,  he  was  ordered 


to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  May  1840,  but  being 
attacked  by  fever,  was  compelled  to  return  in  the 
following  ApriL  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
military  statf,  and  served  in  Mexico.  In  May 
1850,  he  commenced  his  career  of  Arctic  discovery 
as  surgeon,  naturalist,  and  historian  to  the  first 
Grinnell  expedition.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  he 
was  again  sent  out,  this  time  as  commander  of  » 
second  Grinnell  expedition,  in  which  he  achieved 
important  results.  These  results  are  fully  detailed 
in  his  Second  Urintttll  Expedition  in  S*urrA  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  (2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1S50).  On 
his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  honours  were 
showered  on  the  fortunate  adventurer  ;  he  received 
gold  medals  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Loudon,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  New  York  l>eg:sliture  ;  but 
his  health,  which  had  lieen  precarious  since  1844, 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  after  a  visit  to  I»iidon, 
where  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  he  sailed  to  Havannah, 
where  he  died  on  February  10,  1857.  His  life  has 
lieen  written  by  W.  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1857}. 

KANGAROO'  [Macropu*),  a  genus  of  marsupial 
quadnipcds,  of  which  there  are  many  specie*,  almost 
all  Australian,  although  a  few  are  found  in  New 
Guinea  and  t  eighhouring  islands.  The  genu*,  which 
some  naturalists  snlxliviile,  is  the  type  of  a  famdy 
Moa-opidiT,  including  also  the  Kangaroo  rats  or 
Pntorooa  (cj.  v.),  which  have  canine  teeth  in  the 
up|>er  jaw,  whilst  the  kangaroos  have  no  canine 
teeth,  and  in  their  dentition  generally,  and  in  their 
dige*tivo  system,  make  a  nearer  approach  than  any 
other  marsupial  quadrupeds  to  the  ruminants  ;  the 
jHitorooK.  on  the  other  baud,  approaching  the  rodeut 
tyjie.  Kangaroos  are  said  sometimes  to  ruminate. 
The  stomach  of  kangaroos  is  large,  and  is  f orated 
of  two  elongated  sacs.  They  are  entirely  herbi- 
vorous. The  Macropid'X  are  all  characterised  by 
great  length  of  the  hind-legs,  whilst  the  fore-legs 
are  small ;  but  the  radius  allows  a  complete  it  it  at  ion 
of  the  fore  arm  ;  and  they  make  use  of  the  fore  feet 
as  organs  of  prehension,  and  for  many  purposes,  with 
great  adroitness.  The  fore-feet  have  five  t<>es.  each 
armed  with  a  strong  curved  nail  ;  the  hind-feet 
have  four  toes -one  verv  large  central  toe,  with  a 
very  large  solid  nail.  The  hind-feet  are  very  long, 
through  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  meta- 
tarsal lwnes.  The  tail  is  very  long,  thick,  str one, 
and  tajieriug,  and  is  of  great  une  in  ItulatiLUjg 
the  animal  in  its  leaps,  and  also  for  sustaining  the 
liody  in  its  ordinary  erect  sitting  posture,  in  which 
it  uses  the  hind-legs  and  the  root  of  the  tail  as  a 
tripod.  In  this  posture,  also,  it  usually  walks  by 
the  hind-legs  alone.  The  head  is  in  fonn  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  deer ;  the  ears  moderately  large,  and 
oval  ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the  aspect  mild. 

The  Great  K.  {\t.  gitfanUwi)  is  generally  about 
7J  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
the  tail  l»eiug  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length, 
and  fully  a  foot  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The 
height  of  the  animal  ia  rather  more  than  fifty  inchw. 
in  the  erect  sitting  posture  already  mentioned,  bat 
it  sometimes  raises  itself  on  its  toes  to  look  around 
it,  and  its  height  is  then  greater  than  that  of  a  man. 
The  Woolly  K.  or  Red  K.  (if.  Omyirr)  rather  exceeds 
it  in  size.  The  Great  K.  was  first  discovered  in 
Cook's  first  voyage,  22d  June  1770.  ami  until  that 
time  it  may  almost  be  said  that  kangaroo*  were 
unknown  to  Europeans,  although  a  New  Guinea 
s|tccies  {.\f.  Jirunii)  had  l>een  described  by  Le  Brun 
in  1711.  It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  the  fm 
moderately  long,  and  moderately  soft  It  is  found 
in  many  parta  of  Australia  and  in  Van  Dicmen's 
Land.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  ICO  lbs., 
or  upwards.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  it  » 
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sought  after  by  the  colonist*,  so  that  it  is  now 
rare  in  regions  where  it  wan  once  abundant  It  is 
not  properl*  gregarious.  The  kangaroos  are  all 
timid  auiiuaK  making  their  escajHi  from  their  pur- 
suers by  extraordinary  leaj*.    The  Great  K.  often 


Great  Kangaroo  (Macropui  gipankut) 

trove*  too  swift  for  greyhounds.  When  driven  to 
ay,  it  sometimes  kills  a  dog  by  a  single  stroke  of 
its  hind-leg.  the  great  nail  ripping  him  open  at  once. 
Some  of  the  kaiigannis  inhabit  open  plains,  some 
are  more  generally  found  in  forest*,  some  are  frequent 
on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  highest  Australian 
mountains.  They  are  of  very  various  si/e  ;  some 
are  not  much  larger  than  a  rabbit.  They  are  easily 
tamed  ;  some  sjiecics  have  Wen  brought*  to  Britain, 
and  have  bred  in  zoologieal  collections,  but  have  not 
yet  lieen  projierly  naturalised. 

The  exceedingly  immature  state  in  which  young 
kangaroos  are  lvorn,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  nourished,  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  article  MaK- 
svpiata.  Ere  they  finally  desert  the  ] touch  of  the 
mother,  the  young  may  lie  si-en  poking  their  heads 
out  of  it,  and  nibbling  the  herbage  among  which 
■he  moves. 

KANGAROO  GRASS  {Anthidlria  auttrtilU), 
the  most  esteemed  fodder-grass  of  Australia.  It 
grows  to  a  height  much  alsive  that  of  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  Britain,  affords  abundant  herbage,  and  is 
much  relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
AndroprxjoM,  anil  has  clusters  of  tlowers  with  an 
involucre.  The  awns  are  very  long  and  twisted, 
l>oth  in  the  K.  G.  and  in  a  nearly  allied  species, 
A.  ciliatn,  which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fodder- grasses  of  India. 

KANO',  a  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
town  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  Central  Africa,  stands  in 
lat  12*  'I  N.,  and  long.  8°  22*  E  The  province 
is  estimated  to  contain  ftOO.COO  inhabitants,  and 
from  its  Wauty  and  wealth,  has  been  called  the 
'Garden  of  Central  Africa.'  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  town  of  K.  is  l!i  miles  in  circuit,  and 
between  it  and  the  town,  which  is  circular  in  shape, 
and  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  a  sjiaee  inter- 
venes largo  enough  to  sii|>ply  the  inhabitants  with 
corn  in  case  of  siege.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay, 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  conical  thatched 
roofs.  The  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  ex]H>rte«l  from 
K.  to  the  value  of  £30,01  m>  annually,  to  Timbuktu 
on  the  west  over  the  empire  of  Bornu  on  the  east. 


and  to  Tripoli  on  the  north.  l)r  Barth  estimates 
the  number  of  slaves  exported  from  K.  at  5000 
annually.  The  imputation  is  alsmt  30.000,  but 
during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  from  January 
to  April,  it  rises  to  aliout  60,000. 

KANSA,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  a  king  nf  the  race 
of  Bhoja  -  considered  also  as  a  demon,  Kalanemi, 
in  human  shape — notorious  for  his  enmity  towards 
the  god  Krishna  (see  Visum),  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  slain. 

KA'NSAS,  a  river  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
United  States  of  America,  flowing  ci.it ward  into 
th<>  Missouri,  into  which  it  falls,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  Its  northern  branch,  Uepub- 
lican  Fork,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

KA'NSAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  lietween  lat  37"  and  40"  N.,  and  long.  04' 
40'  and  10tr  40'  W.  It  is  liounded  on  the  N.  by 
Nebraska  Territory  ;  E  by  Missouri,  and  in  part  by 
the  Missouri  River;  S.  by  Indian  Territory  and  New- 
Mexico;  W.  by  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  k.  averages 
1  s"i  miles  in  width,  and  is  .VjO  in  length,  containing 
114.798  square  miles;  the  capital  is  Lecoinpton, 
and  the  principal  towns  are  Atchison,  Doniphan, 
Lawrence.  Leavenworth,  and  Tojteka.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Missouri.  Kansas.  Osage,  Neosho,  the 
Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  stat.'  is  rolling  country,  the  western,  level 
prairies.  The  climate  has  wide  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  is  generally  healthy.  Tin  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  all  the  cereals,  with  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  prairies  contain  abundance 
of  game,  consisting  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  antelojie, 
wild-turkey,  wUd-goose,  prairie-hen.  It  is  s|»arscly 
timbered  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Coal,  gypsum, 
quartz,  ami  porphyry  are  among  the  minerals. 
Several  trilies  of  Indians  occupy  the  western  i*>rtion 
of  the  state.  K.  was  organised  as  a  territory  in 
18T>4,  and  liocame  the  scene  of  violent  contests 
between  northern  and  southern  settlers,  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  Organised  and  annul  parties 
of  emigrants  were  sent  from  the  free  states,  and 
armed  bands  invaded  it  from  Missouri.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  l>ctwecn  these  parties,  lioth  of  whom 
formed  state  constitutions  in  18.V«.  Alter  much 
violence  on  Iwith  sides,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
in  lSW,  excluding  slavery,  and  K.  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  January  20,  1801.  Bop.  in  18C0, 
143,042. 

KAN-SU',  the  most  north-western  province  of 
China,  is  hounded  on  the  E  by  Shcn-se,  on  the  S. 
by  Thils-t  and  Se  Chue n.  Area  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  100,000  square  miles;  pop.  at  10,000,000. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous  ;  chief  river  the  Hoang-ho. 
Lan-ehow  is  the  capital,  and  there  are  six  other 
cities  of  the  first  rank. 

KANT.  Immam  ki.,  one  of  the  greatest  and  roost 
influential  metaphysicians  of  all  time,  was  the  son 
of  a  saddler,  of  Scotch  descent,  ami  was  born  at 
Konigsberg,  22d  April  1724.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  and  after  spending 
some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  took  his  degree  at 
Konigslierz,  in  17oo,  and  Iwgan  to  deliver  prelec- 
tions on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  ami 
mathematics.  In  1702,  he  was  offered,  but  declined 
the  chair  of  poetry,  and  in  1 77*t  he  was  appunted 
professor  of  logic  ami  metaphysics.  He  died  12th 
February  1804.  K.'s  private  life  was  uneventful, 
yet  curious  and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  mechanical 
regularity.  As  Socrates  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  go  Iteyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  K.  clung  with 
oyster  like  tenacity  to  the  city  *»f  his  birth,  never 
leaving  it  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  professorship. 
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He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life.  K.  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  honour, 
Austere  even  in  bis  principles  of  morality,  though 
kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a  bold  and  fearless 
advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  tinn  believer  in 
human  progress.  The  investigations  by  which  he 
achieved  the  reputation  of  a  reformer  in  philosophy, 
refer  not  so  much  to  particular  sections  or  prob- 
lems of  that  science,  aa  to  its  principles  and  limit*. 
The  central  point  of  his  system  is  found  in  the 
proposition,  that  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  otjects  of  cognition,  the  /</<*«%  of 
cognition  itself,  and  the  aoureea  of  tnoteMge.  lying 
therein,  must  !*•  subjected  to  a  critical  examination. 
Locke's  psychology,  indeed,  at  an  earlier  period  in 
European  sjieculation,  had  shewn  a  similar  tendency ; 
but  before  K.,  no  thinker  had  definitely  grasped  the 
conception  of  a  critical  philosophy,  and  K.  himself 
was  led  to  it  not  so  much  by  Locke,  ax  by  Hume's 
acute  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  objective  validity 
of  our  ideas,  esjiecially  of  the  very  important  idea 
of  causality.  The  Kantian  criticism  had  a  twofold 
aim  :  1st,  to  separate  the  necessary  and  universal 
in  cognition  from  the  merely  empirical  (i.  e„,  from 
the  kuowledge  we  derive  through  the  senses) ;  2d, 
to  determine  the  limits  of  cognition. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that  K.  did  not  subject  the  old 

Iisychological  doctrine  of  '  facilities  '  to  any  analysis, 
mt  attributed  to  each  of  these — viz.,  to  the  faculties 
of  Sense,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason- 
certain  innate  d  priori  forms,  conceptions,  and 
functions,  which,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  any  experience  whatever,  possess**!,  on 
account  of  their  subjective  necessity,  a  universal 
subjective  validity.  Thus,  in  the  Sense,  as  the 
faculty  receptive  of  external  impressions,  there 
must  lie,  according  to  K-,  the  forms  of  Space  and 
Time ;  in  the  Understanding,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  tho  manifold  in  apj>earance  is  combined 
in  the  unity  of  conception,  the  Categories ;  in  the 
Rea«<>u,  as  the  faculty  of  principles,  the  Ideas  of  the 
Unconditioned  and  the  Absolute  ;  in  the  Judgment, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  not  merely  subsumtive,  but  also 
reflective,  the  concejrtion  of  Design  or  Conformity 
to  the  purpose  in  view  ;  finally,  in  the  Will  or  the 
Practical  Reason,  the  Categorical  Imperative  of 
the  Moral  I<aw. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  aim  of  the  Kantian  criti- 
cism viz.,  to  determine  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge — the  efforts  of  K.  go  to  shew  that  uni- 
versal forms  existent  d  priori  in  the  human  mind, 
can  afford  knowledge  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  objects  which  they  cognize  are  presented  by 
experience ;  while  for  the  determining  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  Experience,  they  are  merely 
empty  forms,  by  which  something  indeed  is  thought, 
but  nothing  tnorrn.  Even  within  the  limits  of 
Exjierienee  itself,  we  are  cognizant,  according  to  K., 
through  the  forms  of  the  Sense  and  of  the  Under- 
standing, not  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  they  appear;  hence  the  opposition 
lietween  noumma  and  fdxtnomena.  But  when  we 
try  to  transcend  those  limits,  and  to  ascertain  the 
intelligible  basis  of  the  phenomenal  world  by  the 
forms  of  the  Sense  and  the  Categories,  the  Hntmn 
becomes  entangled  in  an  unavoidable  Dialectic,  for 
which  there  is  no  objective,  bnt  only  a  critical  solu- 
tion. The  objects  of  this  Dialectic,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  constitutes  an  essential  and  leading 
part  of  the  Criti/ue  of  the  Pure  Jiramm,  are  the 
Soul,  the  World,  and  God ;  and  in  relation  to  tho 
cosmological  conceptions  in  particular  (viz.,  of  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  the  World,  of  the  Unity  or 
X on- unity  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  ThingB,  of 
Causality  through  Freedom  or  through  the  necessity 


of  Nature),  the  Reason  is  involved  in  a  series  of 
self-contradictions  (in  the  Kantiau  technology,  anti> 
■niymU*).  The  result,  according  to  K.,  of  the  critical 
examination  of  all  claims  to  a  knowle«lge  transcending 
Experience  in  the  regions  of  rational  or  s]icculative 
Psychology,  Cosmology,  and  Theology,  is  the  neces- 
sity for  abandoning  the  hope  of  attaining  such.  The 
idea  (native  to  the  Reason)  of  the  Unconditioned 
is  allowed  to  possess  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive 
value  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  principle  necessary  for 
the  extension  of  our  inquiries  beyond  the  tixed 
limits  of  exiierience,  without,  however,  yielding  as 
an  extended  knowledge.  So  far  the  phUosophy  of 
K.  is  purely  negative  and  destructive.  Hamilton, 
Monsel,  and  others  have — in  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  kuowable — merely  reiterated  the  arguments 
of  the  great  German,  while  in  regard  to  the  {Htints 
in  which  they  do  differ  from  him,  as,  for  example, 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  doubt  if  they  are  as  logical  and  consistent  is 
their  predecessor. 

Bnt  the  austere  and  stoical  morabty  of  K.  was 
something  too  jnteilire  to  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  merely  negative  results;  hence  he  sought  in 
the  reality  of  his  Ethics  a  compensation  for  the 
nihilism  of  his  Metaphysics.    He  maintained  the 
unconditional  validity  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  legitimately  flow  from  it  This 
validity,  however,  it  should  lie  observed,  is  simply 
moral,  and  in  no  way  demonstrates  the  metaphysical 
reality  of  the  ideas,  which,  nevertheless,  by  a  power 
of  its  own,  it  compels  us  to  accept.    The  Reason,  as 
ojierating  in  the  sphere  of  Ethics,  is  called  by  K.  the 
Practical  Reason,  or  the  Practico-legislative  Reason. 
The   ideas  which   the  Practico-legislative  Reason 
postulates  are,  1st,  the  idea  of  Freedom ;   2d,  of 
Immortality,  as  the  necessary  condition  for  an 
ever-increasing  approximation  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Moral  Immt  ;  and  3d,  of  the  Being  of  Cod,  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  such  a  regulation  of  the 
universe  as  shall  shew  the  order  of  nature  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  moral  design.  Rcjectiug  all  the  outo- 
logical,  coMunlogical,  aud  physico-theological  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  mere  futilities,  K.  Ixased 
his  lielief  in  Cod  on  the  inward  necessities  of  a  prac- 
tical morality.     Religion —L  e.,  the  recognition  of 
our  duties  as  divine  commands — has,  in  the  system 
of  K.,  the  closest  dcj>cndence  on  Morality;  in  fact, 
liecomes  identical  with  it.    This  purely  ethical  con- 
ception of  religion  led  him  to  a  criticism  of  the 
positive  dogmas  of  theology  from  an  ethical  stand- 
I*>int,  in  which  are  contained  most  of  the  elements 
of  theological   rationalism.     The  application  of 
the  Practical  Reason,  as  understood  by  K.,  to 
.Esthetics  and  Jurisprudence   is  equally  fruitful 
of  important  results. — K.'s  first  work,  G<dnnk*n 
ron  (It  tnahrni  Scfuitzung  der  Mxndigm  KrfifU 
(Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Active 
Powers),  was  published  in  1747.    Tho  principal  of 
its  successors  were,  Die.  fuUche  SpitzJtmlv/irit  der 
rier  millngirtlfichm  F'upirm  (The  ~ 
of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  1702),  J 
tungen  uf*T  dan  Gr/utd  d**  SchQnm  utul  Erhahenen 
(Observations    on    the    Beautiful    and  Sublime, 
1764)  ;  De  Mundi  Sentibdis  el  I Ht'Uigihilis  Forma 
ft  Principii*  (On  the  Form  and  Principle*  of  the 
Sensible  and  Intelligible  World,  1770);  this  is  tho 
prelude  to  his  Kritit  der  rr  inert  Vrrnunfl  (Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  1781) ;  Grundlrtjung  der  Mrta- 
phi/nilc  der  Sit  ten    (Basis  of  the   Metaphysics  of 
Ethics,    17SS),    Kritit   der   pmtuxhen  Wmunfl 
(Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason.  1788),  Kririk 
der    V lilteiUkraJl    (Critique    of    the  Judgment, 
17SX)),   and   lieligion   innerhalh  der    Grensen  der 
Mas/ten    Uptown/I   (Religion    within    the  Limits 
of  Mere  Reason,  1793).     For  an  account  of  tho 
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influence  of  K.  in  the  development  of  speculation  in 
Germany,  gee  Gkkma.n  Puilomci-hy. 

KA'OLIN  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  iine  white  clay  which  they  use  in  making  their 
jiorcelaiu.  It  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  granitic  rock,  the  constituents  of  which  arc 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  latter  having  gradually 
mouldered,  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  into 
this  substance.  A  very  similar  cJay,  to  which  the 
Chinese  name  has  been  given,  occurs  near  St  Austel 
in  Cornwall,  and  near  Limoges  in  France.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  |uroduced  by  the  decomposition  of 
Pegmatite,  a  granite  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
mica,  and  very  little  quartz.  All  clays  are  silicates 
or  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina ;  and  these  clays, 
which  arc  much  valued  by  the  jwrcelain- makers,  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  Al40Jt3Si03  +  2H0. 

K API  LA,  the  renowned  founder  of  the  Saukhya 
(q.  v.),  one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Hindus.  Profeosor  J.  E.  Hall,  in  his  learned  and 
excellent  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  text-book  of 
the  Sankhya,  the  SanUiya-t'ravacAami,  says:  *By 
the  prevalent  suffrage  of  mythology,  Kapila  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  but  he  is 
otherwise  described  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
He  is  also  recounted  to  have  been  born  as  the  son 
of  Devahuti ;  ami  agaiu  is  idcutitied  with  one  of 
the  Agnis  or  tires.  Lastly,  it  is  aflirmed  that 
there  have  been  two  Kapilas — the  first,  an  embodi- 
ment of  Vishnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  principle 
in  human  disguise.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
short,  that  we  know  nothing  satisfactory  concerning 
Kapila ;  the  meagre  notices  of  him  that  are  pro- 
ducible Wing  hopelessly  involved  in  uncertainty, 
aud  iucxtricably  emliarrassed  by  fable.  Yet  it  may- 
be credited,  with  but  little  hesitation,  tliat  he  Mas 
something  more  substantial  than  a  myth  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  tolerably  good  ground  for  receiving,  as 
an  historical  fact,  his  alleged  connection  with  the 
Sankhya.'— BUtUoUtera  InJica,  Sdnkhyapr.,  p.  14,  teq. 

KARAITES.    See  Jevvwu  Sects. 

K  ARAM  AN,  KARAMA'NI  A,  or  CARA- 
MANIA,  an  inland  eyalet  of  Asia  Minor,  isbounde<l 
on  the  W.  by  Anatdia,  on  the  E.  by  Rumili,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Cattle-breeding 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  nomadic  Turks.  The  town  of 
K  a  ram  an,  said  to  be  the  chief  trading  town  of  this 
district,  contains  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

K  ARAMS  IN,  Nicholas  MicnAiLOwrraH,  the 

S'eatest  of  Russian  historians,  was  born  on  1st 
ecemlwr  1766,  at  Bogoroehlxa,  in  the  government 
of  Simbirsk.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  Tartar 
descent,  and  placed  him  in  the  army,  but  he  soon 
retired  from  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  after  a  tour  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  took  part  in  establishing  the  Mom-ow 
Journal,  and  published  volumes  of  tales,  poetry, 
&c  But  the  work  which  first  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  was  his  Letter*  of  a  KuMi'in  Traveitrr 
(6  vols.  Moscow,  1797 — 1801),awork  which  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  improvement  of 
literary  taste  in  Russia.  After  some  other  literary 
attempts  of  no  great  imjwrtaoce,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  history  of  his  country.  In  1803, 
be  was  appointed  imperial  historiographer,  with 
a  pension  of  2000  rubles ;  and  from  this  time 
he  laboured  uninterruptedly  at  his  Hittory  of 
Jtutoia  (12  vols.  Petersb.  1816—1829),  for  the  pre- 
paration of  which  he  had  access  to  all  the  national 
archives.  For  this  work,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Who  had  read  part  of  it  in  manuscript,  made  him 


&  present  of  60,000  rubles, 
into  other  languages.  It 


It  has  been  translated 
down  only  to  1611. 


It  is  iu  high  repute  in  Russia,  displays  much 
research  aud  judgment,  and  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  work  in  Russian  historical  literature. 
X.  died  on  May  13,  1826. 

KARA'SU-liAZAR,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  Crimea,  25  miles  east-north-east  of  Simfer- 
opol. It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  contains 
5  churches  and  22  mosques  with  minarets.  Pop. 
15,287,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade,  and  manu- 
facture morocco  leather  nud  other  articles. 

KARATCHE'F,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
government  of  Orel,  European  Russia,  on  the 
•Suiejas,  an  affluent  of  the  l)c;na,  dates  from  the 
12th  c,  and  contains  10,750  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  large  trade  in  cordage. 

KARDZSA'G-UJ-SZALLA'S,  a  market-towu  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  district  of  Great  Cumania, 
is  situated  about  90  miles  east- south -east  of  Pesth. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  exuberant  fertility, 
and  is  the  mart  for  the  gram,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle 
raised  iu  that  district    Pop.  12,000. 

KARK'LI  A,  an  ancient  province  of  Sweden,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  now  forming  portions  of 
the  governments  of  Finbn.l,  St  Petersburg.  Olonetz, 
and  Archangel.  The  original  iniiabitauts  were  of 
Finnish  origin. 

KARE'NGIA  (Prnni*tum  dUlichum),  a  grass 
closely  allied  to  the  Millets,  and  producing  a  grain 
of  the  same  kiud.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Africa, 
and  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  southern  1  (orders 
of  the  Sahara,  supplying  in  some  place*  the  principal 
part  of  the  f.x>d  of  the  inhabitants. 

KARIKA'L,  a  remnant  of  the  once  extensive 
]msscasions  of  France  in  India,  lies  on  the  C'oro- 
mande]  Coast,  on  the  estuary  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Kaveri,  within  the  limits  of  the  Bntiah 
district  of  Taujore.  It  contains  only  63  square 
miles,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  49.000  ore  natives.  K.  was  ceded  to  the 
Freuch  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1759.  Having 
subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it 
was  restored  at  the  general  pacification  of  1814,  on 
condition  that  it  should  neither  contain  any  fortifi- 
cation, nor  possess  any  garrison,  unless  for  purposes 
of  police.  This  tract  is  of  little  commercial  import- 
ance, for  it  is  only  during  the  season  of  high  water 
that  the  estuary  is  navigable  even  for  coasting  craft. 
K.  is  150  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras,  being  in  lat 
10*  55'  N.,  and  long.  79s  53'  E. 

KARNA'C.    Sec  Thkbes. 

KARROO'  is  the  original  Hottentot  term,  now 
generally  adopted  into  the  language  of  physical 
geography,  for  the  immense  barren  tracts  of  table- 
lands, al>out  2000  feet  aliove  the  sea-level,  which 
occupy  such  a  Urge  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
Caj>e  Colony  and  the  region  north  of  it  The 
karroos  of  South  Africa  are  generally  composed 
of  shallow  beds  of  the  richest  clay-soil,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  slaty  rock,  and  only  want  the 
fertilising  {tower  of  water  to  render  them  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  other  part  of  the  surface.  After 
heavy  rains,  luxuriant  vegetation  quickly  springs 
up,  which  as  quickly  |>erishes ;  and  the  iliflereiit 
rivers  shewn  on  maps  as  crossing  the  karroos,  ore 
generally  little  more  than  dry  water-courses,  with 
string*  of  standing  pools  in  their  beds.  In  the 
most  barren  portions  the  soil  is  much  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

The  principal  karroos  of  the  Capo  Colony  are 
found  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
between  the  Roggeveld  and  NieuvelJ  Mountains 
and  the  coast  ranges,  forming  a  belt  of  table -land 
about  350  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
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60  miltrs,  and  only  inhabited  by  the  Boom  in  the 
winter  season,  when  water  and  graw  are  abundant 

Within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  introduction  of 
merino  sheep,  and  the  construction  of  dams,  bind 
in  the  karroo  is  becoming  more  valuable ;  and 
farms  that,  a  few  yearn  ago,  were  considered  nearly 
realise  considerable  sums. 


KARS,  the  capital  of  a  pashalik  in  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Erzerum  or  Armenia,  110  miles  north- 
east from  Er/cnim,  near  tiie  Russian  l»>rder.  It 
is  situated  on  a  table-land  of  upward*  of  6000  feet 
in  elevation  ;  the  climate  is  therefore  rather  severe. 
Pop.  12.0)10,  mostly  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trad**.  In  1828,  it  was  taken  frr>m 
the  Turks  by  the  Russians  under  Paskicvitsch. 
The  siege  of  K.  by  the  Russians  under  Mouravieff, 
and  its  defence  by  the  Turks,  with  the  aid,  and 
under  the  conduct,  of  General  William*,  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  tlie  history  of  the 
recent  Russian  war.   The  siege  began  on  the  16th  of 

held  out  till  the 


June  1855,  and  the  place 
of  December. 

KARTTIKEYA,  the  Hindu  Mara,  or  pod  of 
war,  a  being  represented  by  the  I'urlnic  legends  as 
wining  from  S'iva,  after  a  most  miraculous  fashion. 
The  germ  of  K.  having  fallen  into  the  Ganges,  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  a  meadow  of  S  ara 
grass,  that  the  offspring  of  S'iva  arose ;  and  as  it 
happened  that  be  was  seen  by  six  uyrnphs,  the 
KrtttiMs  (or  Pleiades),  the  child  assumed  mix  faces, 
to  receive  nurture  from  each.  Grown  up,  he  ful- 
filled his  mission  in  killing  Taraka,  the  demon-king, 
whose  power,  acquired  by  penances  and  austerities, 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  gods.  He 
accomplished,  besides,  other  heroic  deeds  in  his 
battles  with  the  giants,  and  became  the  commander- 


in-chief  of  the  divine  armies.  Having  been  brought 
up  by  the  Kfittikaa,  he  is  called  Kdrttiheya,  or 
Sftdn' mdtura,  the  son  of  six  mothers ;  and  from  the 
circumstances  adverted  to,  he  bears  also  the  names 
of  G&nyi/a,  the  son  of  Gangs ;  SambJiA,  reared  in 
•S  ara  grass ;  S/<an'muihat  the  god  with  the  six  faces  ; 
Ac.  One  of  his  common  appellations  is  Kumdra, 
youthful,  since  he  is  generally  represented  as  a  tine 
youth ;  and  as  he  is  riding  on  a  peacock,  he  receives 
sometimes  an  epithet  like  S'Uchivdhana,  or  'the  god 
whose  vehicle  is  the  peacock.' 

KA'SCHAU,  a  town  of  Hungary,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Heniad,  surrounded  by 
vine-clad  mountains,  130  miles  north-east  of  Pesth 
It  contains   15  churches,   of  which   that   of  St 
Elizal>eth  (built  1342-1382)  is  said  to  be  by  far 
the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  Hungary.  Stoneware, 
leather,  cloth,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  |«»l>er,  are  manu-  j 
factored.    Pop.,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  13, UK).    Two  | 
battles  were  fought  near  K.  during  the  Hungarian  \ 
revolution,  both  of  which  the  Austrians  gained. 

KASHA'X,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
Persia,  is  situated  in  a  well-peopled,  well-cultivated 
district.  3690  feet  al>ove  sea-level,  and  92  miles 
north  of  Ispahan.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its 
fruit,  and  the  town  for  its  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk -stuffs,  gold  brocade,  carpets,  and  copper- 
wares.  It  is  a  large  town,  and  abounds,  like  all 
Persian  towns,  in  mosques,  bazaars,  baths,  Ac. 
Pop.  30,000. 

KASHGAR.    See  Cashoar. 

KASKA'SKIA.  a  river  of  Illinois,  United  States 
of  America,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  j 
state,  and  running  south-west,  falls  into  the  Mis-  j 
Biasippi  at  Kaskaskia.    It  is  navigable  to  Vandalia, 
150  miles. 


KASSIMO'F,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Riazan.  European  Russia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  th.»  Oka,  dates  from  the  12th  century- 
Pop.  10,088.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
tanning,  ro)>e-makijig,  and  chemical*.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  tombstone*  and  other  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  time  of  the  Mongolian  rule. 

KASTAMU'XI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
north  of  Anatolia,  is  capital  of  an  eyalet  of  the 
same  name.  The  glory  of  this  city  lias  to  a  great 
extent  departed.  It  contains  thirty  mosques,  and 
about  as  many  public  baths ;  but  its  industrial  pro- 
ducts comprise  only  cotton  goods  to  a  small  extent, 
and  some  copjier-wares.    Pop.  30,000. 

KAT  RIVER,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  rising  in  the  Dhlima- 
berg,  in  the  valleys  of  which,  in  1828,  were  settled, 
under  tho  care  of  the  London  Mission  Society,  a 
large  body  of  Hottentots  and  Rastaards,  who  occu- 
pied the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Kafir 
chief  Macomo  and  his  people.  But  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1850,  the  credulous 
Hottentot  population  believing  that  the  Colonists 
were  alwut  to  drive  them  from  their  farms, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs, 
and  expelbng  the  missionaries,  invaded  the  Colony. 
This  led  to  tho  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  as  a 
mission  station  and  exclusive  native  reserve  ;  and 
it  now  forms  the  division  of  Stockenstroem,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  rather  dense,  mixed  population  of 
Hottentots,  Fingoes,  and  Europeans.  It  is  oue  of 
the  best  watered,  wooded,  ami  fertile  distnets  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  400 
square  miles. 

KATER,  Hkxkt,  a  mechanist  of  considerable 
eminence,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1777,  and  died  in 
London  in  1830.  At  his  father's  desire,  he  liegan 
tho  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1704  relinquished  his 
legal  studies,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  12th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  then  stationed  in  India.  During 
the  following  year,  he  was  actively  engaged,  under 
Colonel  Lanibton,  in  the  trigonometric  survey  of 
India  ;  and  on  his  return  in  1808,  lx-camc  a  student 
in  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
62d  Regiment. 

His  contributions  to  science  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  tho  Philosophiral  Tranmtctiont,  to  which,  between 
the  years  1813  and  1828,  he  contributed  fifteen 
papers.  The  most  important  of  these  memoirs  are 
those  relating  to  his  determination  of  the  length  of 
the  secomla'  pendulum  at  the  latitude  of  London  ; 
and  those  which  dcscrilte  his  '  floating  collimator,' 
an  instrument  for  aiding  the  determination  of  the 
horizontal  or  zenith  points.  For  the  invention  of 
this  instrument,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  tho 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In  additiou  to  theao 
memoirs,  be  was,  conjointly  with  Dr  Lardner,  the 
author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics '  in  the  Cahintt 
Ci/clopttdia.  Most  of  tho  learned  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  enrolled  him  among 
their  members.  His  memoirs  on  the  verification 
and  comparison  of  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  induced 
the  emperor  of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct 
standards  for  tho  weights  and  measures  of  that 
country  ;  and  for  these  labours  he  received  the 
order  of  St  Anne,  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.  He 
died  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

KA'TRINK,  Loch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Scottish  lakes,  is  situated  near  the  south-west 
bonier  of  Perthshire.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  mean  breadth  ; 
greatest  depth,  78  fathoms ;  height  above  the  sea, 
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about  370  feet.  Its  shape  is  serpentine,  ami  dis- 
plays great  variety  of  shore  ami  background.  Ben 
Venue  and  Ben  An  arc  on  its  banks.  It  contains 
several  islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is  the 
centre  of  the  actiou  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Several  also  of  Wordsworth's  lyrics  were  written 
on  subjects  suggested  in  this  locality. 

The  waters  of  Loch  K.  are  remarkably  pure, 
having  only  one  degree  of  hardness,  and  in  all, 
two  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  The 
new  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  (q.  v.)  is 
drawn  from  this  lake  and  those  connected  with  it 
(Vcnnachar  and  Achray}.  The  water  is  conducted 
first  by  a  tunnel  6975  feet  long  through  a  mountain, 
and  then  by  aqueducts,  pipes,  and  tunnels,  to  the 
reservoir  near  the  city— a  distaueo  of  upwards  of 
25  miles. 

KATSENA,  a  large,  but  now  desolate  town  of 
Central  Africa,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  district  in  lat  12°  54' 
N.,  and  long.  T  25'  E.,  ninety  miles  north-west  of 
Kan6.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  fourteen 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  at  one  time  at  least 
1110,000  inhabitants.  In  1807,  the  conquering  Fulbe 
assailed  it,  and  a  war  was  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.  The  capture  of  K.  was 
achieved  only  through  its  destruction.  It  has  now 
a  population  of  from  7000  to  8000,  and  Kano  (q.  v.) 
has  taken  its  place  as  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
the  country. 

KATTIMUNDOO',  or  CUTTIMUNDOO,  a 
substance  somewhat  resembling  gutta-j^ercha.  It  is 
the  milky  juice  of  the  East  Indian  plant,  EnphorUia 
Htrnfolia,  and  is  either  obtained  as  a  natural  gum, 
which  has  oozed  through  the  bark,  or  by  making 
incisions,  and  collecting  the  juice  which  flows.  It 
is  much  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  but  is  not  exported  to 
other  countries. 

KATTYWA'R,  a  term  originally  applied  to  one 
of  the  ten  districts  of  the  ]>eniusula  of  Guzcrat,  lia.* 
gradually  beeu  made  to  extend,  as  a  collective  name, 
to  the  whole  of  them.  In  this  larger  sense,  it  stretches 
in  N.  lat  from  20"  42'  to  23*  10*.  and  in  E.  long,  from 
69"  5'  to  72"  14',  containing  about  20,000  square  miles, 
and  al*>ut  1,500,000  inhabitants.  This  province  of 
India,  touching  on  part  of  its  eastern  frontier  the 
district  of  Ahmedabad,  is  everywhere  else  bounded 
by  water— the  Punn  and  Gidf  of  Cutch,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Politically,  the  country 
is  divided  among  more  than  200  chiefs,  some  of 
them  paying  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  of  Guzcrat, 
and  the  rest  to  the  British  government,  but  all  of 
them  being  under  the  protection  of  the  latter. 
Between  them,  these  petty  princes  have  a  revenue 
of  about  £500,000  sterling,  and  a  force  of  about 
4000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  the  surface  is  generally  undulating. 
The  principal  crops  are  millet,  maize,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  cotton. 

KATYAYANA,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
literary  history  of  India.  It  belongs,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  several  personages  renowned  for  their 
contributions  to  the  grammatical  and  ritual  litera- 
ture of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus ;  but  it  is  met  with 
also  amongst  the  names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the 
Buddha,  S'ikyamuni. — The  most  celebrated  person- 
age of  tli  is  name,  however,  is  K.,  the  critic  of  the 
great  grammarian  Pan'ini ;  and  he  is  most  likely 
the  same  with  the  K.  who  wrote  the  gramma- 
tical treatise  called  the  Prdtis'tlLhya  of  the  white 
Yajurvcda.    See  Vkua,    Professor  Goldstucker,  in 


(London,  1861),  has  shewn  that  he  cannot  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Pan  ini,  as  was  generally  assumed ; 
and  in  a  |ia|H.-r  recently  read  by  him  before  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society  (February  1863),  he  has  proved  that 
this  K.  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  gram- 
marian Patau jali,  whose  date  he  had  previously 
fixed  between  14J  and  120  before  the  Clinstian  era- 
Set;  Patanjau. 

KATYDID,  a  species  of  Grasshopper  (q.  v.)  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  a  native  of  North  America,  very 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
its  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be  heard  during  the 
summer,  from  the  evening  twilight  till  the  middle  of 
the  night  This  note  is  almost  like  a  shrill  articu- 
lation of  the  three  syllables  katydid,  following 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  after  which  there  is 
a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  organ  of 
sound  is  a  transparent  elastic  membrane  in  a  strong 
oval  frame,  in  each  of  the  wing-covers  ;  these  mem- 
branes, by  the  overlapping  of  the  wing-covers,  can 
be  made  to  rub  against  one  another,  and  the  sound 
is  produced  by  the  friction. 

KA'TZBACH,  a  small  river  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder  at  Parcliwitz. 
It  has  become  famous  in  history  from  the  battlo 
fought  on  its  banks  on  26th  August  1813,  lietween 
the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Maodonald,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious.  The  French  lost  in  the 
battle  of  the  K.  5000  killed,  and  18.000  wounded 
and  prisoners,  with  103  cannons,  two  eagles,  and 
250  ammunition-wagons. 

KAULBACH,  Wiijielm  vox,  a  celebrated 
German  painter,  was  born  at  Arohven,  in  the  princi- 
I>olity  of  Waldcck,  15th  October  1805,  and  in  his 
seventeenth  year  entered  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Dllsseldorf,  where  he  soon  Wattle  one  of  Cornelius's 
best  pupils.  He  seemed  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
the  severely  ideal  and  allegorical  spirit  of  that  great 
master,  yet  even  from  the  fin»t  he  displayed  no  lack 
of  individual  genius.  Among  his  first  important 
productions  (1828 — 1829),  were  six  symbolic^  figures, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  '  Apollo  auiou^  the 
Muses.'  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  work  of  a 
wholly  different  and  even  oppisite  character,  '  The 
Madhouse,'  conceived  and  executed  in  the  most 
vigorously  realistic  spirit.  It  added  immensely  to 
K.'s  reputation,  and  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  now 
employed  him  to  decorate  Duke  Maximilian's  palace 
in  Munich.  For  this  he  executed,  iu  the  strictly 
antique  style,  sixteen  frescoes  illustrating  the  fable 
of  Psyche  and  Cupid.  His  designs  from  Klopstoek, 
Goethe,  and  Wieland,  for  the  same  monarch,  arc 
also  worthy  of  mention.  In  18.T7,  K.  completed 
his  *  Battle  of  the  Huns,1  a  picture  representing 
the  grand  legend  of  the  continued  struggle  in  mid- 
air of  the  souls  of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who 
had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Koine,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  new  German 
school.  Nevertheless,  the  realism  of  which  we  have 
spoken  still  found  expression  in  various  works. 
His  patient  study  of  Hogarth  is  quite  visible  in 
his  illustration  of  Schiller,  of  Goethe's  f\iud,  and 
Jteincle  Fuchn.  In  1846,  K.  completed  what  is 
probably  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  '  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.'  It  is  a  marvellous  mixture  of 
history  and  symbolism.  Of  K.'s  other  works,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  *  The  Tower  of  Babel '  (for 
tho  new  museum  at  Berlin),  and  a  aeries  of  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  art  since  the  renais- 
sance (for  the  Pioacothek  at  Munich).  Latterly, 
he  has  painted  a  great  number  of  jKirt raits.  K.  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  modern  painters 
that  Germany  has  produced. 

KAUNITZ,  Wexzkucs  Axthoxy,  Prince  vos. 
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Count  of  Riotberg,  a  great  Austrian  statesman,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1711 ;  studied  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and 
I^vden  ;  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
and  being  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  Noon  received  important  political  apfioint- 
tnent*  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V  I.  He  continued 
to  till  important  situations  under  Maria  Theresa. 
Ho  gainea  great  fame  aa  a  diplomatist,  in  1748,  at 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  H«"  was  afterwards 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  French  court ;  and  in 
1753,  was  api»oint«d  court  and  state  chancellor,  and 
in  1756  chancellor  also  for  the  Netherlands  and  ! 
Italy,  anil  continued  for  almost  forty  years  to  have  ' 
the  principal  direction  of  Austrian  politics.  The 
project  of  the  partition  of  Poland  originated  with 
him.  He  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  management  of 
the  |M>litical  affairs  of  Europe,  that  he  waa  jocularly 
called  the  European  coach-driver.  He  was  very  ' 
vain  and  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  so  that 
his  highest  praise  for  anything  which  he  thought 
well  douc  was  to  aay  with  an  oath  :  •  I  could  not 
have  done  it  better  myself.'  He  was  narrow  in  his 
js>litical  views,  regarding  exclusively  the  supposed  i 
interests  of  Austria,  but  sincere  and  upright  accord- 
ing to  his  notion  of  his  duty.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  rvforms  of  Joseph  II.,  so 
that  at  Rome  he  was  stylod  th*  hrrrtical  tniniM^r. 
He  was  a  literal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  retired  from  public  life  on  account  of  old  ai*e, 
when  Francis  II.  ascended  th«  throne,  and  died  27th 
June  1794. 

KAURI,  or  KOWRIE,  or  K.  PINE  (Dammara 
anilmtu),  a  species  of  Dammar  (q.  v.t,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  a  tree  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  height  of  140 
feet  or  more,  with  whorls  of  branches,  the  lower 
of  which  die  off  as  it  becomes  ohL  Tho  timber 
is  whit*1,  close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  and  very 
valuable  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks.  It  is  much 
used  for  masts  for  the  British  navy,  no  other  la-ill^ 
considered  equal  to  them.  The  Fiji  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce  other  Bpecies,  the 
timlxT  of  all  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
A".  Pittf,  although  there  are  differences  of  quality. 
All  of  them  are  trees  of  dark  dense  foliage.  All 
of  them  also  produce  a  resin  called  K.  RK8IN, 
or  K.  Ci;m,  and  sometimes  Australian  Copal  and 
Australian  Dammar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain  and  North  America,  chiefly 
from  New  Zealand.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  pieces 
as  large  as  a  child's  head,  of  a  dull  amber  colour, 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown, 
anil  is  obtained  by  digging.  It  is  also  collected 
from  the  trees  from  which  it  has  newly  exuded,  and 
is  then  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  is  used  for  making 
varnishes,  4c 

KAVA.   See  Ava. 

KAZA'N,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kazanka.  four 
miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  200 
miles  east-south-east  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  It  wm 
founded  in  1257  by  a  Tartar  tril>e,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes,  waa  made  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  by  the  Khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  which  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1552,  the  Russians,  under  Iwan  the  Terrible,  carried 
the  town  after  a  bloody  aiege,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  58,129.  K. 
contains  70  churches  and  9  mosques  ;  a  university, 
theological  academy,  and  other  educational  estab- 
lishments. The  manufactures  are  leather,  soap, 
cloth,  and  silk. 

KAZAN  (in  Tartar,  a  golden-lxMotwd  kettU), 
a  government  of  Russia,  between  Astrakhan  on  the 
7cS 


east,  and  the  government  of  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the 
west  Area,  23,650  squAre  miles,  Jths  of  which 
is  cultivated,  4th  in  {natures,  and  jth  covered 
with  forests.  Pop.  about  1.540,340- mostly  Chris- 
tians, with  a  number  of  Moslems,  and  some  idol- 
aters.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertUe ;  corn  is 
exported ;  the  climate  is  rather  severe,  but  healthy. 
Cattle-breeding,  keeping  of  bees,  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  employment*  of  the  people.  There  is 
an  extensive  bade  in  timber,  pitch,  and  wooden 


KAZIMIRZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
ment  of  Lublin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
30  miles  east-south -east  of  Radom.  It  was  founded 
in  1350,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade 
in  grain,  in  which  a  number  of  English  commensal 
houses  established  here  were  engaged.  K.  now 
contains  only  6700  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great 
many  are  Jews. 

KEAN,  Edmund,  was  born  in  London  about 
1787.  His  father  was  a  stage-carpenter ;  his  mother, 
an  actress.  From  his  infancy,  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights waa  familiar  to  him  as  the  tight  of  common 
day.  While  but  a  child,  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  boards,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a  n -citation 
before  lk>orge  III.  at  Windsor- Castle.  In  1803,  he 
joined  a  strolling  company  in  Scotland,  and  for 
eleven  years  he  performed  in  country  theatres.  He 
came  to  London  in  1814,  in  wliich  year  he  appeared 
aa  Shylock  in  Drury  Lane,  his  immense  poptdarity 
tilling  the  coffers  of  the  managing  committee,  and 
enriching  himself.  All  London  (locked  to  hear 
him  ;  and  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  the  pit,  declared  that  hi*  acting  was  like 
*  teaching  Shakspeare  by  a  flash  of  lightning.'  He 
twice  visited  America,  made  meteoric  visits  to  the 
provinces,  and  ever  in  tho  hcytlay  of  his  powers 
'the  pit  rose  at  him,*  to  use  his  own  expression. 
Unhappily,  his  habits  were  dissolute,  and  almost 
constant  intoxication  iinjiaired  his  memory  and  his 
physical  vigour.  In  1833,  while  his  son  Charles  was 
playing  lago  to  his  Othello,  the  groat  actor  broke 
down,  and  was  led  off  the  stage.  He  never  again 
ap]ivared  in  public.  His  death  took  place  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  15th  May  1833.  His  great  characters 
were  Othello,  Shylock.  Richard  II L,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  He  was  amongst  actors  what  Byron  is 
amongst  poets,  and  Napoleon  amongst  generals. 

KEAN,  Charlw,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Edmund,  was  born  in  1811.  and  educated  at  Eton. 
When  his  father  fell  into  ill-health,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  He  was  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces And  in  AmericA  before  he  achieved  rcpnta- 
tion  in  London.  He  married,  in  1842,  Miss  Ellen 
Tree,  and  since  that  period  they  liave  acted  together. 
He  became  the  lessee  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
1850,  and  is  the  director  of  the  royal  theatricals. 
His  management  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  has 
been  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  certain  plays  have  been  produced.  The 
ntmost  pains  has  been  expended  on  scenery  and 
dress,  and  as  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anachronisms  as  to  secure  good  acting.  Stirrian- 
apalut,  produced  in  1S53,  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  '  restorations,'  as  tliey  are  called. 
K.  has  attempted  the  parts  in  which  his  father 
shone,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  being  more  than  a 
comparative  to  the  superlative  which  the  eider 
generation  of  playgoers  yet  remember.  In  a  lower 
line  of  character,  and  in  such  pieces  as  the  Corsica* 
Brother*,  The  Wife's  SeerH,  and  Louis  A'/.,  he  is 
more  at  home  than  in  the  world  of  Shakspeare. 

KEANG-SI,  an  inland  province  of  China,  lies 
immediately  north- west _of  the  maritime  province  of 
Fo-kien.   See  CltiKXSZ 
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district  of  the  empire.   See  Chinese  Empire: 
KEATS,  .Tony,  an  English  jKH-t,  was  born 


KEANG-SU',  an  important  maritime  province  being  obtained  by  internal  tie-beams,  Ac. ;  but  the 
of  China,  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  abseuco  of  the  keel  takes  away  one  preventive  to 

I  rolling  from  side  to  side.  To  be  '  on  an  even  keel,' 
is  to  have  the  keel  parallel  to  tlio  surface  of  the 
water,  i.  e.,  the  bow  and  stern  equally  deep. 

KEELAGE,  a  toll  or  custom  payable  by  ships  for 
resting  in  a  port  or  harbour. 

KEELHAULING,  a  punishment  in  use,  or 
formerly  in  use,  for  sailors  in  the  Dutch  navy.  The 
culprit  was  suspended  from  one  yard-nxin,  and 
attached  to  him  was  a  rope  passing  beneath  the 
keel  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship.    The  punishment  consisted  in 


in 

London  in  179G.  He  was  educated  at  Enfield, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon. 
Certain  of  his  sonnet*  were  published  in  the 
Examiner,  then  edited  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
received  his  cordial  admiration.  He  published 
in  1817  his  lirat  volume  of  poemB ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Kn<lytn'u>n  appearetl,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  This  }>ocin  was 
Severely  handled  in  the  Quarterly  YtViiVif  and  in 
Jilaektroo'l.    He  published  a  third  volume  of  jioenis, 


dropping  the 

,  prisoner  suddenly  into  the  water,  and  hauling  him 
containing  ImMa   J-.v?  o/MAgnn.the  I  beneath  the  keel  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  other 

fragment  of  /////«rr».>rt,  and  the  odes  to  the  A  tjkttn-  |  gjj^ 
{fair  and  the  Urrcian  Urn.    His  health  was  at  this 


time  delicate ;  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
his  hook  he  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  on 
the  34th  February  1821,  his  last  moments  soothed 
bv  the  tender  care  of  Mr  .Severn  the  artist.  The 
English  pilgrim  can  see  his  grave  and  Shelley's  in 
affectionate  uei^hliourhood.  An  admirable  memoir 
of  K.,  with  copious  selections  from  his  letters,  has 
been  |HiMUhed  by  Moucktou  Millies,  Esq.,  M.l\ 

K.'s  early  poems  are  disfigured  by  conceits 
and  affectations,  but  his  latest  place  him  amongst 
the  masters  of  his  art.  The  £7*  of  St  A<jnt«  is  as 
melodious  as  any  |«ortion  of  the  Faery  Quttn ; 
JIyi>rruiH  has  something  of  the  organ-tone  of  Milton. 
His  influence  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  sul«se- 
queut  efforts  of  the  Eugiish  in  use  -browning  has 
his  colour  without  his  melody,  Tennyson  has  his 
colour  and  his  melody  lioth. 

KECSKEMET,  a  town  of  Hungary,  54  miles 
south-east  of  Pestli.  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
between  that  city  and  Temesvar.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  market-town  in  the  country,  and  with 
its  extensive  suburbs,  its  streets,  straggling  and 
low  building*,  may  l»e  considered  as  a  type  of  the 
Magyar  town.    Agriculture  and  vine-growing  art 


side. 

KEEXSON,  in  a  ship,  passes  inside  the 
(B  in  fig.),  from  stem  to  stem,  as 
the  keel  (A)  does  outside.  The 
tioor-timbcrs  are  passed  below  it, 
each  being  bolted  through  the  keel, 
and  alternate  oties  through  the 
keelson.  Like  the  keel,  the  keel- 
son is  composed  of  several  massive 
tiinlxrs  scarfed  longitudinally  together. 

KEEP,  in  medieval  fortification,  was  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and  that 
to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  resort,  when 
the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.  See  Castle.  A  fine 
specunen  of  the  ancient  keep  is  still  extant  amid 
ttie  ruins  of  Rochester  Castle. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  a  judicial 
officer,  whose  duties  are  now  generally  merged  in 
those  of  the  lord  chancellor 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE.  When  a  person  has 
l>een  assaulted,  or  is  apprehensive  of  au  assault,  he 
may  apply  to  justices  to  order  the  assaulting  or 
threatening  i»arty  with  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  is  done  by  the  justice  ordering  the  jmrty  to 
enter  into  recognisances  under  articles  of  the  Peace 


carried  ou  to  some  extent  ;  but  the  inhabitants  arc  I  (q- v.),  called  in  Scotland  a  bond  iu  pursuance  of 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  flint1  p,  horses, 


oyt 

swine.  Five  markets  are  held  here  annually  ; 
the  cattle-market,  which  lasts  for  fourteen  days, 
is  the  most  important  in  Hungary.    Pop.  39,434. 

KEDGE,  or  K EDGE- ANCHOR  a  small  anchor 
Used  in  large  ships  to  keep  the  Itow  of  the  vessel 
clear  of  the  Imwer,  or  principal  anchor.  Another 
use  of  tho  kedge  is  to  move  the  ship  from  mooring 
to  mooring  in  a  harbour ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
conveyed  to  a  distance  in  a  boat,  then  dropped, 
and  the  vessel  haided  up  towards  it  by  a  cable 
attached. 

KK'DJERI,  a  seaport  of  Bengal,  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  most  westerly  channel  of  the 
Hoogly,  once  the  principal  approach  to  Calcutta 
from"  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  metropolis  there 
is  a  telegraphic  line  of  alNiut  44)  miles  iu  length, 
being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  India. 

KEEL  is  the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  a  ship, 
running  longitudinally  along  the  middle  of  the 
bottom.  It  consists  of  massive  timlwrs  clinched 
together  lengthwise.  From  it  spring,  on  cither  side, 
the  ribs  on  which  the  shift's  sides  are  laid,  and 
from  it,  at  tho  bow  and  stern  respectively,  the  stem 
and  the  stern-post  As  the  decks  Itear  by  trans- 
verse beams  upon  the  ribs,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ship  and  its  contents  exercise  an 
oblique  lateral  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  keel. 
It  is  usually  protected  by  strong  iron  binding,  so 
that  the  keel  may  be  as  little  injured  as  possible, 
in  the  event  of  the  ship  taking  the  grouud.  In 
iron  vessels  of  modern  construction,  the  keel  is 
frequently  dispensed  with, 


letters  of  Lawburrows  (q.  v.). 

KEI  RIVER,  Great.  This  important  Btream 
divides  British  Kaffraria  on  the  south-west  from 
Kaffraria  Proper,  and  with  its  branches,  the  Black 
or  White  Kei,  the  Indwe  and  Tsomo,  all  rising  in 
the  Stormbergon,  drains  a  basin  of  Jilwut  7000 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rugged  in  its  lower  course, 
and  its  mouth,  like  all  other  Kaffrarian  rivers,  is 
hopelessly  liarred.  Its  banks  have  been  the  scene 
of  several  severe  conflicts  during  our  wars  with  tho 
Kafir  tribca. 

KEI'GHLEY,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Aire,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Bradford. 
Among  the  few  interesting  institutions  of  the  town, 
is  the  Free  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment 
of  £'240  per  annum.  The  worsted  manufactures  are 
important,  and  machine  manufactories  and  paper- 
works are  in  operation.   Pop  (1861)  15,005. 

KEISKA'MMA.  This  river  forms  the  boundary 
between  tho  Cape  Colony  and  that  of  British 
Kaffraria.  It  is  a  purely  Hottentot  name,  signify- 
ing *  clear  water.'  It  rises  in  the  Amatola,  and  with 
its  branches,  the  Chumie  and  Gaga,  waters  a  very 
fertile  tract  of  country,  formerly  the  head -quarters 
of  the  Amaxosa  Kafirs,  now  densely  settled  with 
industrious  German  and  English  settlers. 

KEITH,  Tint  Family  ot.  The  origin  of  this,  as 
of  moat  other  Scottish  historical  houses,  is  unascer- 
tained. It  first  ap)>eara  in  record  during  tho  latter 
half  of  the  12th  c,  and  undoubtedly  took  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to  which 
■treogtb,  |  U»  office  o(  the  tt* 
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The  family  enters  the  |>age  of  history  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  14th  century.  In  1305,  Sir  Kol^rt  of 
Keith,  hereditary  marischal  of  Scotland,  is  found 
high  in  the  confidence  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England, 
holding  under  him  the  office  of  joint  justiciar  of 
Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the  Moiiuth,  and  sitting 
in  the  English  eouucil  at  Westminster  a«  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Scotland.  He  ke]»t  his 
allegiance  to  England  fur  some  years  after  Bruce 
was  crowned  kiug  of  the  Scots,  hut  j41inf.nl  tlmt 
]>rince  before  Bannockburn,  where  he  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  by  a  well-timed  charge  upon  the 
English  archers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  His  service*  were  rewarded  liy 
a  large  grant  of  laud  iu  Al>erdeetishirc  ;  aud  the 


losseasiou 


s  of  the  far 


ily  were  still  further  increitsed, 
I>efore  the  close  of  the  century,  by  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraxor, 
chamlierlaiu  of  Scotland,  Bruce's  brother  in-law. 
Through  this  alliance,  the  Keith*  acquired  great 
estates  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  added  to 
them  the  remarkable  sea-girt  rock  of  "Dunnottar, 
they  built  or  restored  a  castle  upon  it,  which  was 
henceforth  their  chief  Beat. 

Earl*  Moritchftl.— About  145R,  the  family  was 
ennobled  in  the  ]>erson  of  Sir  William  Keith,  who 
was  created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
House  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  jHiwer  in  the 
person  of  his  uTeat- great- grandson,  the  fourth  earl, 
nicknamed,  from  the  sechision  iu  which  he  lived  at 
Dunnottar,  'William  who  kept  tho  Tower.'  By 
marriage  with  his  kinswoman,  the  co  heiress  of 
Inverugie,  he  nearly  doubled  the  family  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shires,  Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow,  Kincardine,  Aljordeen,  Banff,  Elgin, 
and  Caithness.  He  was  reputed  the  wealthiest 
peer  in  Scotland,  liaving  a  rental  of  270,000  marks 
a  year,  and  beiug  able,  it  was  boasted,  to  travel 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Pentlatid  Firth,  eating 
every  meal  and  sleepiug  every  night  on  his  own 
lands.  These  vast  possessions  passed  to  his  grand- 
son, George,  the  fifth  earl,  who,  in  1693,  founded 
the  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Its  walls  were  inscribed  with  the  words :  '  Til  AY 
haif  said  :  griiAT  say  thay  :  lat  thame  say;' 
ill  allusion,  it  would  seeui,  t<>  the  jiopiilar  reproach 
which  the  earl  had  brought  upon  himself  by  adding 
the  lands  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Deer  (4.  v.)  to  his 
already  overgrown  estates.  The  story  ran,  that  his 
wife  earnestly  entreated  him  to  forego  the  si>oiL 
4  But  fourteen  score  chalders  of  meal  and  liear  was  a 
sore  temptation,'  says  Patrick  Gordon  of  C'luny,  and 
the  earl  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  Hereupon,  it 
is  said,  she  dreamed  a  dream,  which  Mas  thought  to 
portend  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Keith.  She 
saw  the  monks  of  Deer  set  themselves  to  work  to 
hew  down  the  crag  of  Dunnottar  with  their  jien- 
knives,  and  while  she  was  laughing  them  to  scorn, 
•behold!  the  whole  crag,  with  all  its  strong  and 
stately  buildings,  was  undermined  and  fallen  in  the 
sea.'  This  was  written  before  1660.  Within  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  Dunnottar  was  in  ruins, 
and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At  the  age  of  22, 
George,  the  tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal,  took  jmrt 
with  his  younger  brother  James  in  the  rising  of 
1715.  He"  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  (yielding 
£1676  a  year)  were  forfeited  ;  but  he  himself  esca|>ed 
abroad,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  His  communication  to  tho  British  govern- 
ment of  a  jtolitical  secret  which  he  learned  when 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  procured  his  pardon 
in  1759.  A  vear  or  two  afterwards,  he  revisited 
Scotland,  and  bought  back  part  of  the  family  estates, 
but  refused  the  proffered  restoration  of  the  family 
title*.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  86.  His  brother,  who 
7Ti 


had  risen  in  the  Prussian  service  to  the  rank  of 
field- marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  in  17oS. 

Lord*  Kti'h.  —  Neither  having  any  issue,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  House  came  to  an  end.  Hi*  sister. 
Lady  Mary,  by  her  marriage,  in  1711.  with  John, 
sixth  Earl  of  Wigton,  had  a  daughter.  Lady  Clemen- 
tiua,  who  married  (Charles,  tenth  I»rd  Klphinstonc, 
bv  whom,  liesides  other  children,  she  had  Sir  George 
Keith  KIphinstone,  who,  in  179",  was  created  Lord 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  Mari*chal  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  iu  1803,  I/ord  Keith  ui  Banheath  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  daughter,  the  Baroness 
Keith,  is  the  wife  of  the  Count  de  Flahault 

Earl*  of  Kintoiv. — Sir  John  Keith,  third  son  of 
the  sixth  Earl  Marischal,  was,  for  his  serviced  in 
saving  the  Scottish  Hegalia  during  the  Common- 
wealth, raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Earl 
of  Kintoiv,  and  Ix>rd  Keith  of  Invemry  and  Keith- 
hall.  On  the  death  of  his  grandson,  the  fourth 
earl  in  1761,  the  estates  devolved  on  the  laat  E.irl 
Marischal ;  aud  on  his  death  in  1778,  the  estates 
and  titles  paused  to  Alexander,  sixth  I,ord  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun,  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  second  earl.  Her  descendant  is  now  the 
ninth  Karl  of  Kin  tore  and  eleventh  Lord  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun. 

KELAT,  the  capital  of  Beloochistan,  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet,  in  Lit  28s  52  X.. 
and  long.  60"  33'  E.  Tho  district  round  about  is 
fruitful,  and  thickly  peopled.  K.  contains  aU»ut 
12,000  inhabitants.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  • 
hill,  K.  is  a  place,  of  military  importance.  Iu  the 
Afghan  wars,  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  British. 

KELLERMANN,  Francois  CimiBTornF,  Duke 
of  Valmy,  born  28th  May  1733,  at  Wolfabneh- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  entered  the  French  army,  aud 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  marcchal-de-camp 
l>efore  the  Kevolution  broke  out.  He  warmly 
espoused  its  cause,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
progress  in  Alsace.  In  1792.  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Moselle, 
repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  delivered 
France  by  the  famous  cannonade  of  Valniy.  Yet,  oa 
allegation  of  treason  against  the  republic,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  ten  months,  and  only  liberated  on 
the  fall  of  Boliespierre.  He  afterwards  rendered 
important  services  in  Italy,  and  on  the  erection 
of  the  Km  pi  re  he  was  made  a  marshal  and  a  duke. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1809  and  1812.  he  commanded 
the  reserves  on  the  Rhine.  At  the  Restoration,  be 
attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons.  He  was  moderate 
and  constitutional  in  his  views.  He  <lied  Pith 
SeptemW  1820. 

KELLS  (originally,  Kenlis),  an  ancient  corporate 
town  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Leinster,  Ireland,  is 
situated  on  the  Blackwater,  13  miles  north-north- 
west of  Trim,  and  has  been  associated,  from  a  very 
early  period,  with  the  most  important  events  of  Irish 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  The  town  originated  in 
a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the  mid. lie  of 
the  6th  a  by  St  Columlvu,  and  among  its  antiquities 
which  are  most  numerous  and  intcrnating.  arc  shewn 
a  stone-roofed  cell  or  chattel,  evidently  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  popularly  recarded  as  built 
by  St  Cot  urn  ha.  K.  was  frequently  plundered  in 
the  wars  of  the  Danes,  and  after  the  Conquest,  it 
l>ecame  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Pale.  It 
was  a  bishop's  see,  and  before  the  act  of  union,  it 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Its 
oldest  charter  is  of  11  and  12  Richard  II.  This 
was  modified  by  several  succeeding  charters,  nnder 
which  the  municipal  l»ody  was  maintained  until  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  created  a  t>ody 
of  town  commissioners.  The  jKnmlation  in  ISA1 
was  3997 ;  in  1861,  it  had  fallen  to  322.%  of 
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KELP-KEMBLE. 


2988  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  331  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

KELP  (Fr.  varrc)  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter 

rueed  by  tho  combustion  of  seaweeds,  of  winch 
most  valued  for  thin  purpose  are,  Fuett*  iyhiVi/- 
luu*,  F.  imdo*u*,  F.  arrrulu*,  Lamiiwria  d'njtlnta, 
L.  hiMfOMi,  Himanthal'ux  lorea,  and  Chorda  filiim. 
These  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  burned  in 
shallow  excavations  at  a  low  heat  About  20  or 
24  tons  of  sea- weed  yield  one  um  of  kelp,  which, 
as  met  with  in  commerce,  consists  of  hard,  dark- 
gray  or  bluish  masses,  which  have  aa  acrid,  caustic 
taste,  and  are  eomjHisw'd  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  salts  of  soda),  sulphates  of  isod*  and 
potash,  chloride  of  jtotassium,  iodide  of  potassium 
or  sot  bum,  insoluble  salt*,  and  colouring  matter.  It 
used  to  be  the  great  source  of  soda  (the  crude 
carbonate);  but  as  this  salt  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  price  and  n  better  quality  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea-salt,  it  is  prepared  in  far  less 
quautity  than  formerly.  A  ton  of  good  kelp  will 
yield  about  eight  pounds  of  iodine  (winch  is 
solely  obtained  from  this  source),  largo  quantities  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  additionally,  '  by  destruc- 
tive distillation,  a  large  quantity  (from  four  to  ten 
gallous)  of  volatile  oil,  from  four  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  paramne  oil,  three  or  four  gallons  of  naphtlia, 
ami  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  hundred-weight  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.'—  Ansted's  Channel  Inland*, 
p.  513.  Except  the  iodine  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
none  of  these  substances  are  obtained  under  the 
present  treatment 

In  Brittany,  the  total  annual  production  of  kelp 
is  as  much  as  24,000  tons,  while  in  all  the  British 
Islands  the  total  manufacture  is  only  10,000  tons. 
Professor  Anated,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  shews 
that  the  manufacture  of  kelp  might  be  made  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Channel  Isles.  The 
Guernsey  sea-weed  is  stated  by  l'rofcssor  Graham 
to  be  the  richest  known  source  of  iodine,  and  tho 
increasing  demand  for  that  sulwtance  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  renders  the  subject  highly  import- 
ant. From  the  numerical  data  given  iu  pp.  514, 
61,5,  of  the  Channel  f  d'iiid*,  it  appears  that  they 
might  vield  annually  al*>ut  10,000  tons  of  kelp, 
worth  about  £4  per  ton.  The  British  supply  would 
thus  be  exactly  doubled. 

Before  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  salt  and  on 
Spanish  barilla,  the  kelp  manufacture  was  carried 
on  to  a  very  large  extent  and  the  value  of  many 
estates  iu  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  it  The  rent  of 
some  farms  in  the  Orkneys  rose  from  £40  to  £300 
a  year.  Many  thousand  tons  were  made  annually 
on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  which  sold  for  £7  to 
£10  per  ton,  and  employTnent  was  given  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  The  regular  cultivation  ol  the 
sea  weed  was  even  proposed,  and  to  sonw  extent 
carried  into  efb-ct,  by  placing  large  stones  within 
tide-mark  upon  sandy  shores,  which  wero  soon 
covered  with  it. 

Kklp,  in  point  of  law,  if  found  beyond  high-water 
mark,  In-long*  to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  Land. 
The  right  to  kelp  is  often  let  by  t  he  owner  separ- 
ately from  the  lands  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

KE  LSO,  a  town  in  Scotland,  finely  placed  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the 
point  where  that  stream  receive*  the  waters  of 
the  Teviot  Tho  name  was  anciently  written 
Kalrhu  or  Cakhou,  and  is  Bup|>o*ed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  precipitous  bank  abounding  in  gypsum, 
still  called  the  CkaUthruyh.  The  town  derived 
its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  from  a  richly 
abbey  of  Tironeusian  monks,  planted 


at  Selkirk  in  the  year  1113,  by  King  David  I., 
when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  transplanted,  after 
his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne  iu  1124,  'to 
the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  tho 
hank  of  the  Tweed  beside  Roxburgh,  in  the  place 
called  Calkou.'  The  abbey  was  ruined  by  the 
English  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  l.Vt.j.  and  all 
that  now  remain?  of  it  is  jKirt  of  the  Abbey  Church. 
It  is  in  the  later  Norman  or  Romanesque  "style,  aud 
had  a  nave  of  two  bays,  north  and  south  transepts 
each  of  two  bays,  a  central  tower  still  91  feet  high, 
and  a  choir  of  unascertained  length.  The  more 
modern  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built  A  hand- 
some bridge,  designed  by  Ronnie,  connects  Kelso 
with  its  suburb  of  Maxwellheugh,  aud  commands  a 
noble  view.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  mrk,  is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh :  it  was  built  in  1713, 
from  the  design  of  Sir  John  Vaubrugb,  and  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present  duke  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr  Playfair  of  Edinburgh, 
On  the  op|vnsite  bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of 
Roxburgh  Castle,  once  the  strongest  fortress  on  the 
eastern  border.  The  town  of  Roxburgh,  which  rose 
under  the  shelter  of  its  walls  to  be  one  of  the  four 
chief  towns  in  Scotland,  has  so  completely  disap* 
pearvd,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  K. 
was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1634.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  and  little  trade,  although  three  news- 
pai>erfl  are  published  in  it  Its  population  in  1861 
was  4309. 

KEMBLE,  Johx  Philip,  son  of  Roger  Kerable, 
an  actor,  was  born  at  Present,  in  Ijineashirc,  on  tho 
l»t  February  17"»7.  He  received  his  education  at  a 
school  in  Worcester,  afterwards  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and  finally  at  the  English 
College  of  Douai,  in  France.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his  profession, 
making  his  first  appearance  at  Wolverhampton  on 
January  8,  1776.  On  the  30th  September  17S3, 
he  made,  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Line  in 
Hamlet  -  always  a  favourite  character  of  his— and 
in  1790,  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that 
theatre.  In  1803,  he  purchased  a  share  in  Covont 
Garden  Theatre,  of  which  he  also  became  manager. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  tire,  K.  raised 
a  new  theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1809,  tho 
management  of  which  he  retained  till  the  close  of 
his  theatrical  career.  In  June  1817,  he  took  leave 
of  hi*  patrons  in  London  ;  and  a  few  days  thereafter 
a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him.  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Holland.  Thomas  Campbell  mado 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  the  HUtiject  of  a 
spirited  set  of  verses.  Ho  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  where  he  died,  on  the  26th 
February  1823,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

K  was  a  great  actor,  and  he  loved  to  personate 
the  loftier  character*  of  the  drama— kings,  prelates, 
heroes.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his  voice 
sonorous  and  well  modulated.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  Brutus  and  Coriolanus ;  and  tho 
ancient  playgoers,  who  remember  his  intonation  and 
his  Roman  look,  find  the  stage  of  tho  present  day 
comparatively  unworthy  of  regard. 

KEMBLE,  CnAnus,  brother  of  the 
was  born  at  Brecknock,  in  South  Wales,  on  the  : 
November  1775.  He  received  his  education,  like 
his  brother,  at  Douai,  and  like  him  also,  he.  on  his 
return  to  England,  devoted  himself  to  the  stage. 
In  April  1794,  he  made  his  hint  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane  in  trie  character  of  Malcolm.  In  July 
1806,  he  married  Miss  De  Camp,  a  lady  who  had 
distinguished  herself  in  the  walk  of  high-comedy. 
K.,  on  being  appointed  Examiner  of  Plavs,  relin- 
quished the  stage  on  the  10th  April  1840.  He 
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died  on  the  12th  November  1854,  having  almost 
completed  his  79th  year. 

KEMBLE,  John  Mitciiel,  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the 
early  history  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Kcmble,  and  was  boro  in  London,  1807.  Ho  studied 
at  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
decree  of  B.A.  in  1830,  and  afterwards  that  of  M.A. 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Giittingeii,  under  Jacob  Grimm,  which  perhajis 
determined  the  bont  of  his  mind  towards  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies.  The  first  fruit*  of  these  studies  was 
an  edition  (1833)  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf  (q.  v.),  to  a 
second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  translation,  with 
a  glossary  and  notes.  Not  to  mention  several  minor 
publication*,  he  edited  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  a  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  entitled  CW«x  DijdortotticH*  Jivi 
Saxoniri,  2  vols.  (1830 — 1840).  But  his  most  imiwirt- 
nnt  work,  which  contains  the  chief  results  of  all  his 
researches,  is  The  Saxon*  in  FnyUind,  2  vols.  ( 1849). 
This  work  is  unfinished.  The  author  had  been 
making  preparations  for  two  more  volumes,  when 
he  died  suddenly,  March  20,  1857.  K.  was  for 
a  good  many  years  editor  of  the  BritUh  anil  Foreign 
Ilevitw ;  he  also  held  the  office,  of  Censor  of  Plays, 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

i 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  A.  so  railed  from  his  native 
Kempen,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, ' 
born  probably  in  1379.  His  family  name  was  ' 
Hiiinerken  (Latinised,  Mall"olu*,  '  Little-hammer '). 
He  was  educated  at  Devcnter,  and  in  1400  entered 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Aguetenlierg,  near  Zwoll, 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  of  which  his  bi-other  John 
wai  prii»r,  ami  in  which  he  t«x>k  the  vows  in  14<*>. 
He  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  1413,  and  was 
chosen  sub-prior  in  1429,  to  which  oflice  he  was 
re-elected  iu  1448.  His  whole  life  appears  to  have 
been  Bi><  nt  in  the  seclusion  of  this  convent,  where 
ho  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age     His  death  took 

Elace  in  1471,  at  which  time  he  certainly  had  attained 
is  00th  year,  and  most  probably  his  92<L  The 
character  of  K.,  for  sanctity  and  ascetic  learning, 
stood  very  high  among  his  contemporaries,  but  his 
historical  reputation  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  writ- 
ings, which  consist  of  sermons,  aseetical  treatises, 

1>ious  biographies,  letters,  and  hymns.     Of  these, 
jowevtr,  the  only  one  which  deserves  special  notice 
is  the  celebrated  aseetical  treatise  On  the  Following 
(or  Imitation)  of  Chrirt,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  him.    This  celebrated  bonk 
has  had,  next  to  the  sacred  Scripture  itself,  the 
largest  number  of  readers  of  which  sacred  literature,  i 
ancient  or  modem,  can  furnish  an  example.    In  its 
pages,  according  to  Dean  Milmau  {Latin  Christianity,  ' 
vi  482),  'is  gathered  anil  concentred  all  that  is 
elevating,  passionate,  profoundly  pious  iu  all  the 
older  mystics.    No  book,  after  the  Holy  Scripture, 
has  been  so  often  reprinted ;  none  translated  into 
so  many  languages,  ancient  and  modem,'  extending 
even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  so  often  retranslated. 
Sixty  distinct  versions  are  enumerated  in  French  ' 
alone,  and  a  single  collection,  formed  at  Cologne  , 
within  the  present  ccuturv,  comprised,  although 
confessedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  500  distinct 
editions.     It  is  strange  that  the  authorship  of  a 
book  so  jxipular,  and  of  a  date  comparatively  so , 
recent,  should  still  bo  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  controversies  in  literary  history.  The 
book,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  had  been  . 
a»cri!>e< I  cither  to  Thomas  a  K.  or  to  the  celebrated  \ 
John  Gerson  (q.  v.),  chancellor  of  the  university  of ; 
Paris,  except  in  one  MS.,  which,  by  a  palpable  ana-  : 
chronism,  attributes  it  to  St  Bernard ;  but  in  the  year  1 
16*  >4,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Mauriquez,  found  a  MS.  I 
780 


in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the  abbot,  John  G-ersen, 
or  Gesen,  whom  he  regarded  as  clearly  a  distinct 
jierson  from  the  Chancellor  Gerson.  From  the  time 
of  this  discovery,  three  comi>etitont  have  divided 
the  voices  of  the  learned— not  alone  individuals, 
but  public  bodies,  universities,  religious  ord»-rs,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  even  the  French  Academy  ;  anil  the  aast-rtors  of 
these  respective  claims  have  carried  into  the  con- 
troversy no  trifling  amount  of  polemical  acrimony. 
The  most  recent  and  best  account  of  the  details  of 
the  discussion,  as  well  as  its  history,  will  f>e  found 
in  Malou's  Recherche*  hixtoriqw*  et  cri/ii/M*  *»r  U 
rtriia'Ae  Autrur  du  Zirr?  de  V Imitation  d<-  Jf*u» 
Christ  (Louvain,  1849).  We  shall  only  state  that 
M.  Malou  gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  Thomas  &  K.,  an  opinion  in  which  the  learned 
have  now  generally  acquiesced.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Imitation  was  printed  at  Augsburg,  in  148fi, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  century,  it  was  reprinted 
upwards  of  20  times  in  Germany.  The  most  remark- 
able modern  edition  is  a  Ueptaglot  printed  at  Suk- 
baeh  (1837),  containing,  besides  the  original,  later 
versions  in  Italian,  Spanish.  French,  (iermaii,  Eng- 
lish, and  Greek.  The  theology  of  the  Imitation  is 
almost  purely  aseetical.  and  (except  in  the  4th  book, 
which  regards  the  Eucharist,  and  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence)  the  work  has  been  used 
indiscriminately  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

KE'MPTEN  (anciently,  Campodunum,  Campi- 
dinui),  a  city  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  river  Iller, 
54  miles  south-south-west  of  Augsburg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Like  most  of  the 
Swabian  cities,  K.  grew  up  arouud  a  monastery, 
which  was  founded  by  the  disciples  of  the  great 
Irish  missionary  monk,  St  Gall,  alwut  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  Partly  by  the  favour  of  the  emperors, 
partly  through  the  natural  sequence  of  the  events 
of  the  period,  the  abbots  of  the  monastery  were 
the  suzerains  of  the  towu  and  its  environs,  and 
eveiitually  the  abltot  of  K.  became  a  prince  abl>ot 
of  the  empire  (1348).  In  the  secularisation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  in  1803  -1804,  it  shared 
the  common  fate ;  the  abbey,  as  well  as  the  city 
aud  territory — comprising  at  that  time  7  market- 
towns,  85  villages,  and  alxjve  40,000  inhabitants 
—  being  assigned  to  Bavaria.  The  present  city 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  the  abbatial  town  (Stifta-Stadt)  and  the  city 
proper,  which  lies  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
lull  on  which  the  abbey  stands.     It  is  a  place  of 


it  ib  a  place 

considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of 
cotton  aud  lineu. 

KE  NDAL,  or  KI'KKBY  KENDAL  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  l*>rough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  \\  e*tmoreland,  is  situated  on  the  right  liank  of 
the  Kent,  22  miles  south-south- west  of  Appleby. 
Here,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  settlement  \A 
Flemings,  under  a  certain  John  Kemp,  was  formed, 
and  afterwards  the  town  ltecame  well  known  for  its 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  called,  from  the 
uamo  of  the  town,  Kendal*.  The  letter  of  protec- 
tion, dated  1331,  and  granted  by  King  Edward  II L, 
'on  behalf  of  John  Kempc  of  Flanders,  cloth  weaver, 
concerning  the  exercise  of  his  craft'  mav  be  found 
in  Rymer's  Fcolrra,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  The  name, 
'  Kendals,'  is  still  applied  to  the  cloths  produced 
here,  which,  with  carpets,  worsted  stockings,  i 


linsey-woolseys,  doeskins,  tweeds,  and  coat- linings, 
are  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town.  Li  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble, 
and  paper  works.  Tho  weekly  market  is  the  chief 
one  for  corn  and  provisions  in  the  county.  K.  returns 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  Pop,  (1661) 
12,029. 
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KE*NILWORTH,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  connty  of  Warwick,  situated  44  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  ami  the  fashionable  town  of 
Leamington.    Tanning  o|»crationa  are  hero  carried 
on  uf>ou  a  large  scale,  ami  comb-making  to  some  : 
extent    Fop.  (1861)  3676.     Tho  town,  however,  is  J 
chiefly  interesting  from  historical  association.    Tho  ! 
castle  of  Kenilworth,  united  to  the  crown  domains  in 


a  particular  portion  of  tlie  lands  to  which  her  life- 
rent may  attach. 

KE'NSINGTON  GARDENS,  one  of  the  public 
ornamental  jmrku  of  Jxwdon,  extern  la  on  the  west 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is  partly  setwrated 
by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  traversed  by  walks,  and 
ornamented  with  rows  and  clumps  of  noble  trees. 
Near  the   western  bonier  of    the    park  stands 


therein  of  Henry  IV ..was  conferred  by •Elizabeth  Kensington  Pala.-c,  an  edifice  of  bricV,  originally 
uj*m  Rotart  Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester,  who  here,  in   the  seat  of  He 


entertained  his  sovereign  for  17  days,  at  a  dailv 
cost  of  £1000.  The  present  noble  owner  is  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Extensive 
remains  of  the  castle  still  exist,  which  are  well 
preserved,  and  much  visited  by  the  aristocracy  mid 
by  tourists  from  all  ]»arts  of  the  country.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery. 


neage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
Lonl  Chancellor  of  Eugland,  and  afterwards  Wight 
by  King  William  III.  William  III.,  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  G<-orge  II.  all  died  iu  thi*  palace, 
and  here  lur  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  lmm 
The  ganlens  ut  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
have  lieen  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are  two  and 


KENNEBE  C,  a  river  in  Maine,  United  Stat**,  !  a  half  miles  in  circuit 
which  rises  in  Moose  head  Lake,  in  the  west  of  the!  KENT,  an  important  maritime  county  of  Eng. 
state,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  !  land,  occupies  a  iwrtion  of  the  south  east  angle  of 
Atlantic  Oceau,  after  receiving  the  Androscoggin,  the  country,  aud  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
18  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  its  hanks  are  the  ,  irstuary  of  'the  Thames,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.E. 
important  towns  of  Rath,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  and  j  by  the  Strait  of  Dover.     Area,  1,039,419  statute 


the  state  capital,  Augusta.  It  is  navigable  by  shijw 
to  Bath.  12  miles  ;  by  steam-Wats  to  Hallowell,  40 
miles.  In  its  course  of  150  miles,  this  river  falls 
1000  feet,  affording  abundant  water-tower.  At 
August*  are  falls,  increased  by  n  dam,  SS4  feet  long, 
supplying  water  to  large  factories,  saw  mills,  &c. 

KEXXICOTT,  Bk.vj.imin,  an  eminent  biblical 
scholar  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Totncss,  in 
Devonshire,  April  4,  171S,  and  educated  at  Oxb.nl, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.     He  took 
his  degree  of  if. A.  in  17«*0.  having  ls-cn  previously 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College;  in  1767.  he  was 
ap|»»iuted  Radcliffe  librarian  ;  and  in  1770,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died,  September 
18,  178.'!.     The  whole  interest  and  imjs»rtance  of 
K.'s  life  are  comprised  in  bis  great  undertaking  for 
tlie  improvement  of  the  Hebrew  text    In  17">3.  he 
published  a  work  entitled  7'/<c  StnU.  of  tiir  Printai 
Uebrru:  Trrt  vf  the  Old  Tmlammt  Cviuul-n>L  This 
ct>ntained,  among  other  things,  observations  on  70 
Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  anil  strengly  enforced  the  necessity 
for  a  much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to 
ascertain  or  appreximate  towanls  a  correct  Hebrew 
text     He  undertook  to  execute  the  work  in  tho 
course  of  10  years,  and  lalsmred,  until  his  health 
Woke  down,  fn.un  10  to  14  hours  a  day.    In  spite  of 
considerable  opposition  from  Bishoi*  Warburtou, 
Home,  and  other  divines,  K.  succeeded  iu  enlisting 
the  sympathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
clergy  generally.     Up  wants  of  000  Hebrew  MSS.,  i 
and  16  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were 
collated,  with  the  assistance  of  other  English  and 
continental  scholars.   The  first  volume  of  Ins  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  in  1776,  and  the  sccoud 
in  1780,  accoui]wuiied  by  a  very  useful  and  instruc- 
tive dissertation.    The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
at  tho  }>ottom  of  the  page.    The  Vnrut  Lrcfionrji 
\'tlrri«  T'Atawritii  (Parma,  1784—  17ivi*>.  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  valual.de  addition  to  K.'s  Hebrew 
Bible.     Jahn  published  at  Vienna  (ISO*))  a  very 
correct  abridgment  embracing  the  most  important 
of  K.'s  readings. 


in 


KENNING  TO  THE  TERCE,  a  phrase 
Scotch  Law  to  denote  the  precis*  by  which  a 
widow,  whose  husband  has  died  infeft  in  lands, 
acquires  a  separate  interest  in  a  definite  part  thereof. 
She  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  rents  of  one-thin!  of 
the  htisliand'a  lands,  called  her  Teree  <q.  v.)  ;  an.l  '  °r  80  feet. 

the  above  pnicess  is  carried  on  Wore  the  sheriff  of  KENT'S  HOLE,  a  largo  cave  in  the  limestone 
the  county,  the  object  being  to  define  aud  set  out  |  rock  near  Torquay,  Devon.    It  is  said  to  be  600 


acres  ;   jsip.  (1861)   733,887.     Besides  the  river 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
the   chief   streams   are  the  Med  way,  the  Stour, 
and  the   Darent,   all   of   which   How  north-east 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.    The  surface  is 
undulating,  being  traversed  from  west  to  east  by 
the  North  ]K>wns  (see  article  Downs).     With  a 
climate  which  is  in  general  mild  and  genial,  and 
a  fertile  sod  of  mixed  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay, 
K.  is,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  a  highly  productive, 
county.    Besides  the  usual  crops,  great  quantities 
of  seeds  are  raised  for  the  I^omion  markets,  as 
canary  and  radish  sec«U,  spinach,  creases,  and  white 
i  mustanl.    There  are  also  numerous  market -ganlens 
I  aud  orchanls.     Ho|«  (q.  v.)  are  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  county.    Twenty-nine  thousand 
I  aenvs,  forming  in  all  a  hop-field  more  than  twice  as 
|  extensive  as  that  of  any  other  hop-growing  county 
of  England,  are  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
:  this  plant    Great  numbers  of  sheep  are  fattened 
1  on  the  excellent  pasturage  found  on  the  tracts  of 
j  alluvial  soil  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
ami  Medway.  and  eajieeially  on  the  Romney  Marsh, 
which  comprises  44,1)00  acres.    The  county  returns 
four  memln-rs  to  parliament 

K.  is  unusually  rich  in  historical  association.  For 
its  early  history,  see  article  HcttaRCHY.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  fn>quent  sieges,  Itattlea,  and 
revolutions ;  and  the  county  is  also  bound  up  with 
the  social  history  of  the  country  through  tlie  three 
well-known  insurrections  which  hn>kc  out  here 
under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  aud  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  Of  its  nuinereus  and  interesting  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  it  will  suffice  to  specify  here 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  It 
contains  the  im]K>rtant  dock-yanls  and  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Shcerness  ;  and  the 
famous  watering-places  of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  aud 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

KE'NTIGERN,  St.  Sec  MrNco,  St. 
KENTISH  FIRE,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
the  vehement  and  protracted  cheers  with  which 
tlie  rabble  greeted  the  No-|N>pery  orators  at  tho 
public  meetings  held  in  Kent  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (1828-  1820). 

KENTISH  RAO,  a  dark-coloured,  hard,  odea- 
reous  sandstone,  which  occurs  at  Hythe,  ami  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  Lower  Greensand 
Measures.    It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  60 
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feet  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  70  feet, 
and  a  height  from  3  to  18  feet.  The  horn-*  of  the 
cave-bear,  hyauia,  Ac,  have  l»een  found  in  the  mud 
of  th.;  cave  below  the  stalagmitic  covering.  See 
Cavfk 

KKNTU'CKY.  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  lat  36*  .W  -39'  6  N.,  and  Ion?.  82'  2/ 
—89°  40'  W.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  on  the  E  by  Virginia,  on  the  S.  by  Ten- 
nessee, anil  W.  by"  the  Mississippi  River.  Ar»ia, 
37,6**0  square  miles,  or  24. 1 1 ,r>,200  acres.  It  has 
1 10  counties.  The  capital  in  Frankfort,  and  the  chief 
town*,  Louisville,  Covington,  Lexington,  Maysvillc, 
l'aducah,  <  'ohimbus,  and  Hickman.  The  country  is 
rolling,  hilly  in  some  {tortious,  and  in  the  south- 
east mountainous,  some  of  the  elevations  rising 
to  3<H>0  feet  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  on  its  borders,  and  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Kentucky.  Licking,  and  Green.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertde,  and  contains  gome  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions  in  America,  producing  wheat, 
maize,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  wanner  temperate  regious.  Herds  of  cattle  find 
rich  jtasture,  and  millions  of  swine  fatten  in  the 
wood*.  There  are  coal-hc«U,  some  rich  in  oil,  extend- 
ing nearly  across  the  state.  Of  the  many  caverns, 
the  Mammoth  Cave  (q.  v.)  is  the  most  celebrated. 
There  are  also  dejtosits  of  lead,  iron,  ltcnutiful 
marbles,  and  salt.  There  are  537  miles  of  railways, 
a  taxable  projtcrtv  of  /iOO.IKMJ.OOO  dollars,  and  annual 
agricultural  product*  of  75,000,000  to  100,000,000 
dollars.  There  arc  in  the  state  15  colleges,  with 
academics  and   public  schools,  containing  85,914 

}>upils  ;  1845  churches  :  and  62  newspapers.  K., 
ormerly  a  portion  of  the  western  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  once  the  hoinc  of  many  jtowerful  and 
warlike  Indian  tribes,  whose  sanguinary  contest* 
gave  it  its  name,  which  signifies  'the  dark  and 
Fdoody  ground.'  It  was  Bcttled  by  Daniel  Boone 
(q.  v.)  in  1709,  organised  as  a  territory  in  1790, 
admitted  as  a  state  in  1792.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1801,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  Governor  Magoffin  to  force  ihe  state  into 
the  vortex  of  secession,  or  at  least  to  place  her  in 
an  attitudeof  so-called  neutrality.  Ketter  counsels, 
however,  prevailed,  and  tho  loyalty  of  the  state 
wns  maintained,  though  many  of  her  citizens 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Pop.  in  18tt0, 
1,155,713,  of  whom  the  sis  ve«  numbered  225.490. 

KENTUCKY,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  rises 
in  the  ('umlx-rland  Mountains,  on  the  south-cant 
frontier  of  the  state,  and  after  a  winding  north- 
west course  of  260  miles,  enters  the  Ohio,  about 
50  miles  below  Cincinnati.  The  river  runs  through 
most  of  its  course  between  perf^ndicular  limestone 
rocks,  through  which  it  appears  to  have  worn  its 
bed,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  lieauty  of 
its  scenery.  It  is  navigable  by  steam -boats  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles,  and  by  means  of  17  dams 
and  locks,  to  the  Forks.  Its  Kinks  abound  with 
anthracite,  iron,  and  marble. 

KEOKUK,  a  city  of  Iowa,  is  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  state,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  205 
miles  nlxive  St  I-ouis.  It  is  the  site  of  the  State 
Medical  College,  and  has  several  academies,  12 
churches,  50  manufacturing  establishments,  and  a 
large  commerce,  being  at  the  head  of  the  low-water 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  terminus  of 
two  railways.    Pop.  in  I860,  8137. 

KEPLER,  or  KEPPLER,  Johasx.  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  of  all  ages,  was  born  at 
Magstatt,  a  small  village  in  Whrtembnrg,  ten  miles 
from  .Stuttgart,  27th  December  1571.  While  a 
mere  child  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and 
his  early  education  in  consequence  would  have  been 


entirely  neglected  had  he  not  been  admitted  into 
the  convent  of  Maulbrun.  K.  afterwards  studied  at 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
In  1593,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  GrStz.  At  this  time  K.'s  news  of  astronomy, 
!  as  seen  in  his  Prodromu*,  were  somewhat  mystical  ; 
i  he  suppose* I  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets  were 
1  typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  distributed 
I  the  planets  in  space  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
|  jtolyhedrons,  *c_  Yet  this  searching  after  harmony 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  three  remarkable 
|  truths  called  Kepler*  lawn.  K.,  al>ont  1596,  coni- 
I  meneed  a  correspondence  with  Tjvho-Rrahe,  and 
in  1599  went  to  Prague  to  aid  him  in  his  researches. 
T3'cho  obtained  for  him  a  government  appointment ; 
hut  the  salary  was  not  ]>aid,  and  K.  lived  for  eleven 
j  years  there  in  great  poverty.  He  then  obtained 
a  mathematical  appointment  at  Linz,  and,  hfteen 
years  afterwards,  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Uostoek  ;  but  jsiverty  from  the  same  cause  still  pur- 
sued him,  and  he  died  shortly  after  at  Rati^hon, 
I  15th  NovemWr  1630.  K.'s  connection  with  Tycho- 
'  lirahe  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  ticry  enthu- 
siasm, but,  happily  for  science,  the  timid  counsels 
of  the  old  astronomer  were  only  partially  followed. 
K.  established  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  light 
in  proportion  to  the  iuverae  square  of  the  distance, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  tact  '  that  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  sun  decreases  as  hLs  light  ;'  it  Lj 
j  strange  that  this  latter  fact  did  not  lead  him  to 
antiefpate  the  discovery  of  Newton.  In  1609,  he 
\  published  his  A*tronomia  nor*i,  a  commentary  on 
|  the  motions  of  Mars,  in  which,  taking  for  his  base 
of  ojierations  the  observations  of  Tycho,  he  deter- 
mined the  excentricity  and  aphelion  of  this  planet, 
on  the  supjtositinii  of  *a  circular  orbit,  and  found  the 
results  quite  irreconcilable  with  observation.  This 
[  led  him  to  hi-s  first  law,  tluit  the  plane!*  mot*  t* 
ellip***  iciVA  tb-  *nn  in  one  of  (he  fori  The  second 
law,  that  the  Ra<iiu*-rector  (q.  v.)  ttrecpt  over  equal 
area*  in  fpinl  tirrf*,  ho  at  first  asserted  dogmatically, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  some  proof 
of  it  (the  infinitesimal  calculus  not  having  at  that 
time  liecii  invented) ;  but  at  last  he  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  dividing  the  ellq.se  into  an  immense 
numlter  of  Binall  triangles,  whose  areas  could  be 
easily  found.  His  third  law  (the  first  discovered) 
was  an  attempt  to  harmonise  in  some  way  the 
period  and  mean  distance  of  the  planets,  and 
after  twenty-two  years  of  vigorous  application,  he 
discovered  that  (he  gr/nere  of  (he  periodic  time  u 
proportional  to  the  mite  of  the  rnran  liietanee.  These 
discoveries,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are 
rendered  still  more  so  when  we  take  into  account 
the  little  real  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
existing  at  that  time,  and  the  scanty  means  in  the 
hands  of  astronomers  for  making  discoveries.  K. 
also  affirmed  the  essential  inertia  of  matter,  the 
first  of  Galileo's  laws  of  motion  ;  the  dejiendence 
of  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  planets  on  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  (K.  unfortunately  thought  it 
was  mmjn'tic  attraction)  and  the  proportionality  of 
the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  to  their  nrspective 
masses ;  he  demonstrated  the  four  new  planets  of 
Galileo  to  l>e  satellites  of  Jupiter  ;  gave  a  complete 
theory  of  solar  eclipses ;  ana  calculated  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  transit*  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
across  the  sun's  disc.  He  also  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  optics,  general  physios,  and  geometry. 

KKRGUELENS  LAND,  or  ISLAND  OP 
DESOLATION',  is  situated  in  the  Southern  or 
Antarctic  Ocean,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its 
southern  extremity,  Cajie  George,  l>eing  49*  54  8, 
and  70°  12/  E  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
and  about  50  miles  broad.    It  consists  chiefly  of 
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moss-covered  rocks  of  primary  formation.  It  is 
Said,  however,  to  produce  coal  fit  for  steam-shi]w. 
The  inland  was  discovered  in  1772  by  the  French 
navigator,  Ives  Joseph  de  Kerguelen  Treinarec. 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND  CABBAGE  {Pring'ta 
<xn(iecorbufictt\,  the  only  known  species  of  a  very 
curious  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruet- 
ftrar,  and  further  interesting  as  lieing  found  only 
iu  that  mo«t  lonely  of  islands,  K<  rguelen's  Land, 
and  as  Wing  extremely  useful  to  the  crews  of 
whalers  and  other  vessels  which  have  occasion  to 
touch  there.  It  has  a  Ion?,  stout,  jierennial,  root- 
stock  ;  a  f'oilnl  head  of  leaves  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  garden  cabbage.  Captain  Cook 
first  discovered  this  plant,  and  directed  attention 
to  it.  It  is  exceedingly  abnudant  iu  all  i«arts  of 
Kcrguclen's  I,and,  which  produces  only  seventeen 
other  (lowering  plants.  The  root-stocks  have  the 
flavour  of  horseradish.  The  dense  white  heart  of 
the  cluster  of  leaves  tastes  like  mustard  and  cress, 
but  is  courser.  The  whole  foliage  abounds  in  a  very 
pungent  pale-yellow  essential  oil,  which  is  confined 
in  vessels  that  run  parallel  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf. 
The  K.  L.  C.  is  used  by  voyagers,  boiled  either  by 
itself,  or  with  Uvf,  jNirk,  ki'.,  and  its  antiscorbutic 
qualities  make  it  very  important  to  them. 

KERMA'N  (ancient  Carmaniii),  one  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Rersia,  lying  south  from  Khorassan,  and 
having  an  area  of  about  ail.OOO  square  miles.  The 
north  and  north-east  arc  occupied  by  a  frightful 
salt  waste  called  the  I)<*>rt  of  Krrman,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  central  desert  of  Iran.  On  this 
extensive  tract,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen. 
The  southern  portion,  although  mountainous,  is 
equally  arid  and  barren  with  the  north,  except  the 
small  tract  of  Nurmanshir.  towards  the  east,  which 
is  fertile  and  well  watered.  Roses  are  cultivated 
for  the  manufacture  of  'attar  of  roses.'  Silk  and 
various  gums  are  exported.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  c  uii  'ls  arc  reared,  and  the  hair  of  the  last  two 
has  long  f*een  celebrated  for  its  length  and  fineness. 
The  iuhnbitants,  who  number  about  600,000.  are 
chiefly  Persians  proper;  the  rest  are  Guebres  or 
Parsers.  Bclftchis.  and  other  wandering  tril*?s. 

Kkiimax,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  province,  in  the  central  mountain 
range,  and  contains  a  population  estimated  at 
30,0;  >0.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  shawls, 
carpets,  and  matchlocks.  The  trade,  though  still 
considerable,  is  very  small  compared  with  what  it 
was  during  the  last  century,  when  K.  was  the  great 
emiiorium  for  the  trade  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Iu  17M,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  Aga  Mohammed,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
made  slave*.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
its  trade  wa«  the  fall  of  Gombroon  (<j.  v.),  its  port, 
before  the  rising  prosperity  of  Bushire. 

KERM  ANSHA'H,  a  nourishing  modern  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  near  the  right 
bank  of  tho  river  Kerkhah.  It  is  the  centre  of  con- 
verging routes  from  Bagdad,  Tehran,  and  Ispahan. 
Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  ear|s>ts  and  weapons.    Pop.  3Q,00Xf. 

KE'RMES,  sometimes  also  known  in  commerce  as 
Scnrl'  t  drain,  a  dyestuff  which  consists  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females  of  a  s]iecics  of  C<*-ci>*  <q.  v.1  \C.  ilirU). 
It  has  1m  en  supplanted  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  by  C'tHrhineal  (n^.  v.),  but  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Iviroji",  and  more  extensively 
in  India  and  Persia.  The  K.  insect  is  ahumlant 
iu  these  regions,  attaching  itself  to  the  leaves  of  a 
small  species  of  oak,  the  K.  Oak  {'^irrran  eocfifern), 
a  low  I'lishv  shrub  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves, 
much  resembling  a  holly.  In  some  part*  of  S|«ain, 
the  K.  Oak  grows  in  great  profusion,  as  on  the 


slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Murcia  live  by  collcctiug  Kerines.  This 
is  chiefly  the  employment  of  women,  who  scrape 
the  insects  from  the  tn-es  with  their  nails,  which 
they  suffer  to  grow  bmg  on  purpose.  The  K.  insect 
attacks  the  young  shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female 
affixing  itself  and  remaining  immovable,  till,  after 
attaining  it*  full  size,  about  that  of  a  ]»-a,  it  deposits 
its  eggs,  aud  dies.  K.  is  gathered  lief  ore  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  after- 
words dried  iu  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  It  has 
been  employed  from  time  immemorial  to  dye  cloth 
of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  was  called  'I  /tola  by 
the  Phoenicians,  L'occo*  by  the  Greeks,  K.  by  the 
Arabians.  From  K.  comes  the  French  cramoin.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  substauee  employed 
in  dyeing  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
(Uxod.  xxvi.). 

KERMES  MINERAL,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  insect  Kermes,  is  an 
antimouial  prejwrntion  which  was  discovered  by 
Glauber  (q.  v.).  The  method  of  preparing  it  subse- 
quently l>ecame  known  to  M.  ue  la  Ligerio,  from 
whom  the  king  of  Franco  purchased  the  prescription 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.    It  was  at 


that  period  often  described  as  Carthusian  I'owder,  or 
I'ouare  df»  Chnrires,  in  consequence  of  a  Carthusian 
friar  having  effected  some  remarkable  cures  by  it. 
Chemists  differ  slightly  as  to  its  composition,  but  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  tersulphuret  of  antimony. 
K.  M.  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  much  used  in  France  and  Italy.  Its 
effects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  golden 
sulpliuret  (sulphide)  of  antimony,  ami  of  the  oxy- 
siilphuret  of  antimony  of  the  London  pharmacopeia, 
it  lieing  a  sudorific  in  small  doses  (half  a  grain,  for 
instance),  and  an  emetic  aud  purgative  in  large 
doses. 

KERN,  a  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  and 
Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

KERNER,  Akpr.  Jrsnxrs,  a  German  poet,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  so-called  'Swabiau 
School,'  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  WurU-mbcrg, 
18th  September  1786.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Tubingen,  and  finally  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Weinsberg.  Here  he  died,  21st  February  1802. 
The  most  conspicuous  qualities  of  K.'s  poetry  are  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  highly  original  humour.  His 
chief  works"  ar^—JM^nrJiatUn  r»m  <lm  .Srfuitten 
ftpUler  Lux  (Heidelb,  1S11);  Romanti*-/,'  Dichtun- 
yen  (Karlsr.  1  SI 7)  ;  and  D*r  letJ?  Iiluttnxtrtiu*« 
(Stuttg.  und  T»lb.  18.V1).  As  a  physician,  he  <lis- 
played  quite  a  morbid  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  wrote  several  books  on  the 
subject,  one  of  which,  I)ie  SeJtcria  Prfivjrit 
(2  vols.  Stuttg.  1829;  4th  edit  1846),  excited  a 
great  interest  in  America,  and  is  believed  to  have 
originated  the  recent  spiritualism. 

KE'RRY,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  iu  the  province  of  Mnnstcr.  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  on 
the  \V.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  l,lS.i,iH7 
statute  acres,  of  which  414,614  are  arable,  726,775 
are  uncultivated,  and  32,761  are  under  water.  In 
1862,  the  total  acreage  under  crojw  was  161,062, 
the  half  of  which  was  in  meadows  and  pasture, 
the  rest  chiefly  in  oats  and  potatoes.  Thc»couDty 
is  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  68 
miles  broad.  Its  coast- line  is  about  220  miles  in 
length,  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Vatcutia,  the  lllasquets,  and  the  Skelligs,  and  is 
deeply  indented  by  Kenmare,  Dingle,  and  Tralee 
Bays.  Between  these  Iwys  are  two  ]>euiusulas, 
occupied  by  branches  of  the  mountain  system, 
which,  stretching  westward  from  the  county  of 
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Waterford.  traverses  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  principal  group  is  that  of  Macgillicuddy  s 
Rwk«.  the  chief  summit  of  which,  Carran  Tual. 
3414  feet,  is  tlte  highest  in  Ireland.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Laune,  the  Maine,  and  the  Cashen. 
The  county  contains  numerous  lakes,  some  of  them, 
especially  those  known  as  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
(q.  v.),  of  exquisite  lieauty.  The  climate  U  mild, 
but  moist,  especially  on  the  coast  The  soil  rests 
on  slate  and  sandstone,  with  limestone  ;  consists  of 
a  rich  loam  in  the  central  districts,  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain-crops  and  in  pasture.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable;  oats  and  butter  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are 
extensive  and  profitable ;  they  employ  nearly  3000 
men  and  boys.  K.  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

KERSEY,  or  KERSEYMERE,  a  variety  of 
woollen  cloth,  differing  from  ordinary  broad  cloth 
by  being  woven  as  a  twill.  See  Twill.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  common  cloth  by  the  diagonal 
ribbed  apjicarance  of  its  under  side,  where  the  nap 
not  being  raised,  admits  of  its  structure  being  seen. 

KERTCH,  previous  to  1855.  the  most  important 
port  of  the  Crimea,  with  the  lamest  trade  in  the 
exjiort  of  corn,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  strait  of  Kafia  or  Yenikalc. 
The  town  has  a  distinctively  eastern  air;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  houses  iB  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  pillars  and  balconies  with  which  they  arc 
furnished.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Constantinople, 
are  haunted  by  troojis  of  homeless  dogs.  K.,  the 
ancient  Paniictipceum  or  Bo*i>orus,  was  the  capital 
of  ancient  Tauriea.  Previous  to  1475,  it  belonged  to 
the  Genoese ;  subsequently,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks;  and  finally,  in  1774,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Russians.  On  the  25th  May  1855,  it  was 
taken  by  the  allies  during  the  Crimean  War,  on 
which  occasion  the  Catacombs,  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  connected  with  early  Greek  ; 
times,  was  ruthlessly  plundered  by  the  soldiery. 
Pop.  (1858)  13,106. 

KE'STREL,  or  WINDHOVER  (Faleo  tinnun- 
cultu),  a  small  species  of  falcon,  and  one  of  the  most  j 
of  the  British  Falconida.    It  is  rather 


>  {Faleo  tinnunculuM) : 
1,  ibe  male;  t,  the  female. 

larger  than  the  merlin,  its  whole  length  being  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  inches.     It  may  be  at  ' 


hovering  c 
the  air  by 


rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  always  with  its  head  to 
the  wind,  evidently  hiking  for  prey  on  the  surface 
of  the  grouud.  Its  prey  consists  in  preat  part  of 
mice ;  and  although  of  course  included  by  game- 
kee|HT8  in  the  large  category  of  4  vermin/  and 
destroyed  on  every  opportunity,  it  deserves  the 
most  careful  protection  by  farmers,  as  a  check  to 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  mice.  It  more  rarely 
captures  small  birds,  and  does  not  disdain  cock- 
chafers and  other  insects.  It  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  bird.  The  male  and  female  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour ;  ash-gray  prevailing  more  in  the 
former,  and  rusty  brown  in  the  bitter. 

HE'S  WICK  a  market- town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  is  situated  in  a  charming 
district  on  the  Greta,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Derwentwater,  22  miles  south-south  we*t  of 
Carlisle.  Manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
and  blankets  are  carried  on  here.  In  the  vicinity, 
at  Borrowdale,  black-lead  mines  are  worked;  and 
K  is  well  known  for  the  black-lead 
manufactured    Pop.  (1861)  2610. 

KESZTHE'LY,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szalad,  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Balaton,  %  miles  south  of  Presburg. 
The  breeding  of  horses  i<»  carried  on,  and  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  corn.    Pop.  7500. 

KETCH,  a  broad,  strongly  built  vessel  of  two 
masts — viz.,  the  main  and  nnzzen.  It  is  now  almost 
obsolete,  but  formerly  was  the  favourite  form  for 
state  yachts,  and,  till  very  lately,  was  the  prevail- 
ing mortar-boat,  In  this  latter  capacity  it  was 
called  a  1  tomb- ketch. 

KE  TCHO,  or  KESHO.    See  Cachao. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP,  a  name  common  to 
several  esteemed  kinds  of  sauce,  much  used  with 
meat,  lish,  toasted  cheese,  Ac— MtSHROOM  Kktchcf 
is  made  from  the  common  mushroom  (Agorirus  enm- 
ptdr'm),  by  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  and  mixing 
it  with  salt — which  so  acts  ujwn  it  as  to  reduce  the 
whole  mass  to  an  almost  liquid  state — straining, 
and  boding  down  to  about  half  the  quantity. 
Spices  of  different  kinds  are  added,  for  which  there 
are  many  receipts,  and  sometimes  wiue.  Mushroom 
ketchup  must  be  kept  in  tightly-corked  bottle*.— 
Walxit  KETtm-p  is  made  from  unripe  walnuts, 
before  the  Bhell  has  hardened.  They  are  beaten  to 
a  pulp, and  the  juice  separated  by  straining.  Salt  and 
vinegar  are  added,  also  spices  variously,  anil  after 
considerable  boiling  down,  the  ketchup  is  bottled, 
and  may  bo  kept  for  years. — Tomato  Ketchup  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner  from  tomatoes,  but  is 
not  strained.  These  are  the  throe  most  esteemed 
kinds. 

KETTERING,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
tho  county  of  Northampton,  is  situated  13  miles 
north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of 
the  perpendicidar  style,  with  a  tower,  dating  from 
about  1450.  The  Free  School  has  an  endowment  of 
£155  a  year.  Silk -weaving,  and  plush,  and  wool- 
combing  are  here  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  549S. 

KE  TTLEDRUM,  a  drum  formed  by  stretching 
vellum  over  the  circular  edge  of  a  hemispherical 
vessel  of  brass  or  copper.  This  instrument,  which 
gives  forth  a  sharp,  ringing  sound,  is  used  by 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  horse- artillery  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  which  would,  from 
its  shape,  be  inconvenient  on  horseback. 

KEU'PER,  the  upper  division  of  the  Triaasio 
Period,  consisting  in  the  typical  German  series  of 
a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet  of  (1)  various 
coloured  sandstones;  (2)  marls,  with  gypsum 
and  dolomite;  and  (3)  a  acnes  of 
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slate-clay,  with  gray  sandstones  and  small  irregular 
bed*  of  impure  earthy  coaL  In  Britain,  it  consists 
of  (1)  an  exteusive  aeries  of  red  marls,  with  large 
deposits  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum;  and  (SI  white 
and  brown  sandstones  with  beds  of  ml  marl  The 
whole  reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  1300  feet 


The  keujier  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Ouse  anil  the  Trent,  and  is  extensively 
developed  in  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire, 
where  lied*  of  salt,  often  as  much  as  80  or  100  feet 
in  thickness,  occur.  The  keuper  does  not  abound 
in  fossils.  The  contained  organisms  differ  from 
those  of  the  1  Vi  m  tan  and  older  periods ;  they  have 
the  general  ap|tearance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lias 
and  Oolite.  The  plants  consist  of  ferns,  equisetum- 
looking  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers.  The  character 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron, 
which  seems  to  have  been  injurious  to  life,  account 
for  the  paucity  of  fossils.  The  strata  are  chiefly  of 
interest  to  the  palaeontologist,  localise  of  the 
numerous  footprints  they  contain  (see  lcuXoLOOV), 
and  the  remains  of  the  reptiles  which  produced 
them,  as  well  as  liecauae  in  them  are  also  found  the 
only  olist  rved  fragments— the  teeth—  of  the  oldest 
mammal  yet  known.    See  Micuolestis. 

KEW,  a  small  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  six  miles  west  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Brent- 
ford, with  which  K.  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The 
most  interesting  object  at  K.  is  the  I'oyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  containing  a  large  and  choice  collection  of 
plants,  native  ami  exotic,  which  have  Ixn-n  arranged 
with  great  skill  and  care  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  The 
hothouses  and  conservatories  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  also  a  palm-how*,  362  feet  by  100, 
and  GO  feet  high;  a  teinprrate-hou*e,  of  the  same 
height,  occupying  three-fourths  of  an  acre;  and  a 
tnuteum.  The  gardens  extend  over  about  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  connected  with  them  to 
240  acres.  The  Botanic  Garden*  were  commenced 
by  the  mother  of  George  III.,  but  owe  much  of  their 
celebrity  to  the  able  management  of  the  present 
keeper.  Since  1840  they  have  been  open  to  the 
public  in  the  afternoons,  Suudays  not  excepted. 
There  is  also  an  oWrvatory,  which,  however,  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  meteorological  station. 

KEY,  a  common  heraldic  beariug  in  the  insignia 
of  sees  and  religious  houses,  particularly  such  as  are 
under  the  patronage  of  St  Peter.  Two  keys  in 
sal  tire  are  frequent ;  and  keys  are  Bometimes  inter- 
laced or  linked  together  at  the  botrn— i.  e.,  rings. 
Keys  indowl  are  placed  side  by  aide,  the  wards 
away  from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys 
Bometimes  denote  office  in  the  state. 

KEY,  a  musical  term  synonymous  with  tails, 
from  tcala,  a  stair.  The  diatonic  scale,  as  produced 
by  nature,  is  a  certain  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones, ascending  from  any  sound  taken  as  a  basis  to 
the  octave  of  that  sound,  the  semitones  of  which 
will  be  found  to  lie  Wtween  the  3d  and  4th,  and 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees,  ascending  from 
the  basis.  In  rendering  this  succession  of  sounds 
available  for  musical  purpose*,  by  our  artificial 
method  of  notation,  the  sounds  have,  so  to  apeak, 
been  fixed  at  a  certain  recognised  pitch.  Any  of  the 
aounds  of  the  natural  scale  may  be  taken  as  a  note 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  scale,  observing  always 
the  due  succession  of  the  tones  and  semitones.  The 
note  forming  the  basis  is  denominated  the  Key-note 
of  the  scale,  and  such  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  key 
of  that  note.  As  in  our  notation,  each  whole  tone 
can  be  artificially  divided  into  two  semitones  (see 
Chromatic  Scale),  it  follows  that,  with  the  already 
existing  diatonic  semitones,  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones  between  a  key-note  and  its  octave ;  and 


as  each  of  these  semitones  may  be  taken  as  a  new 

key-note,  there  are  therefore  twelve  keys  major,  and 
the  aame  numlier  minor,  all  differing  in  pitch.  In 
written  notation,  the  scale  of  the  note  named  C  has 
l>een  assumed  as  the  natural  key  ;  the  notes  forming 
that  scale  being  held  to  fall  naturally  into  the  requi- 
site succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  It  follows 
that  if  any  other  note  Ihj  taken  as  a  key-note,  one, 
or  more,  or  all,  of  the  notes  of  the  so-called  natural 
scale  miut  be  altered,  by  being  either  shar|>ened  or 
flattened,  to  bring  the  scale  of  the  new  key  into  the 
due  succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  Such  altera- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  marks  of  sharps,  or  flats, 
placed  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  staff,  and  is  termed 
the  Signature  of  the  key.  In  the  minor  mode,  the 
key  of  A  minor  stand*  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  minor  keys  as  the  key  of  C  does  to  the 
other  major  keys,  A  Wing  the  key-note  on  which 
the  natural  minor  scale  is  found.  All  other  keys 
have  shar|is  or  flats,  in  greater  or  leas  numlier,  as 
they  are  distant  from  the  natural  key  of  C  major 
or  A  minor,  reckoning  by  jierfect  fifths,  ascending 
or  descending ;  thus,  the  key  of  G  major,  which 
is  a  perfect  fifth  above  C,  has  one  sharp  for  its 
signature  — viz.,  F  sharp ;  the  key  of  D,  which  is 
two  fifths  above  C,  has  two  sharps— viz.,  F  sharp 
and  C  sharp ;  and  so  on  to  the  key  of  F  sharp, 
adding  a  sharp  for  every  ascending  fifth.  The 
keys  with  Hats  are  found  exactly  in  the  reverse 
order — viz.,  by  descending  fifths— thus,  the  key  of 
F,  a  perfect  fifth  below  C,  has  one  flat — viz.,  B  flat ; 
the  key  of  B  flat  has  two  Hats— viz.,  B  flat  and 
E  flat ;  and  so  on  to  the  key  of  G  flat  with  six  flats, 
which  in  practice  is  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  key 
of  F  sharp  with  six  sharps.  The  numlier  of  flats  or 
sharps  is  in  some  cases,  for  a  hannouical  purpose, 
extended  still  further ;  sifch  a*  the  key  of  C  sharp 
with  seven  sharjis,  which  is  the  same  as  I>  Hat  with 
five  flats  ;  or  the  key  of  G  sharp  with  eight  sharjia, 
which  is  the  same  as  A  flat  with  four  flata.  The 
unnecessary  increasing  of  either  sharps  or  flats  only 
increases  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  music.  The 
term  key  is  often  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of  mode, 
and  we  frequently  hear  of  the  major  or  miuor  key. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  tliia, 

KEY  WHST,  a  city  of  Florida,  I  nited  States  of 
America,  situated  on  the  island  of  Key  West  (Sp 
Cayo  llueao.  Hone  Key),  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Pine  Islan.U,  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys,  60  rude* 
south-west  of  Cape  Sable.  It  is  a  coral  island,  6 
miles  long,  2  wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  15 
feet  a!  Hive  the  level  of  the  sea  It  has  gardens  of 
tropical  tin-.,  and  an  artificial  salt  lake  of  350 
acres.  There  are  extensive  fortifications,  a  good 
hartiour,  two  light-houses  and  a  light-ship,  several 
churches,  a  marine  hospital  and  barracks.  The  city 
is  beautiful,  with  ornamental  cottages  and  gardens, 
and  is  inhabited  by  army  ami  naval  officers,  trailers, 
wreckers,  divers,  and  invalids.  The  export*  are 
salt,  turtle,  and  sponges  ;  but  the  frequent  wrecks 
among  these  islands  afford  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness, which  employ*  fifty  vessels,  manned  chiefly 
by  Conch*,  «r  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
their  descendants.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the 
temjierature  being  from  50°  to  90°  F.,  with  per- 
iictual  breezes,  but  there  are  al*o  violent  hurricane*. 
Pop.  in  1800,  2H32. 

KEYS,  Powkb  of  mi  {Pote$(at  Clacium),  in 
Koman  Catholic  Theology,  properly  signifies  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  church,  which  Catholics 
believe  to  be  vested  in  the  pope,  as  successor  of  St 
Peter.  The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  metaphor 
addressed  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  in  Matt  xvi.  19,  and 
which  Catholic  interpreters,  relying  on  the  analo- 
gous use  of  the  phrase  in  Isaiah  xxiL  22,  Ajwc,  iii.  7 
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and  again  Lift,  and  also  in  classical  writers,  under- 
stand a*  implying  the  supreme  power  in  the  church. 
The  |>ower  of  the  keys  i*  divided  by  Catholics  into 
two  branches  -  that  of  order,  which,  though  possessed 
by  all  bishops  and  priests,  is  believed  to  belong 
specially  and  primarily  to  the  j»ope  ;  and  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  chiefly  regards  the  supreme  government 
of  the  church,  and  embrace*  the  power  of  enacting 
lawn  anil  dispensing  in  them,  and  of  directing  and 
governing  not  only  the  Christian  Hock,  but  also  its 
pastors  in  their  several  spheres.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  keys  is  exercised  in  a  more  limited  field,  and  in  a 
subordinate  way  by  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  :  but  that,  according 
to  the  Roman  theory,  it  has  its  source,  as  well  as 
its  chief  Beat,  in  the  pojie,  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tinctive use  of  the  etnMeui  of  the  keys  as  a  symbol  of 
papal  jurisdiction.  The.  technical  ph rase, 'power  of 
the  keys,'  is  also  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by 
Catholic  theologians,  as  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  in  which  use  it  designate*  the  |>ower  of 
remitting  or  retaining  sin.  To  this  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word  is  also  applicable  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  order  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the 
former  is  imparted  to  every  priest  by  his  ordination, 
while  the  latter  is  only  communicated  by  an  express 
act  of  the  bishop  or  other  superior. 

Protestants  in  general  regard  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  equally  intrusted  to  the  whole  ministry  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  as  including  doctrine  and 
di*~i)>lin>>.  They  admit  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  the  key  in  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  anthority; 
but  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  limitation  of  that 
authority  inconsistent  with  their  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  of  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  and  of  Peter  to  the  rest  of 
the  apostles. 

KEYS,  Qt'RKs's.  In  Scotch  Law,  when  a  messenger 
or  bailiff  executes  a  caption  or  warrant  under  an 
extract  decree,  a  writ  in  the  former  case,  or  in  the 
latter,  that  part  of  the  warrant  which  authorises 
him  to  break  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house  of 
the  debtor,  is  called  the  queen's  keys,  or  letters  of 
open  doors.  English  courts  have  no  power  to  give 
a  bailiff  the  right  to  break  open  an  outer  door  in 
executing  writs  of  execution  for  debt  See  Hockk, 
Imprisonment. 

KHALKA'8.   See  Mongolia. 

KHAX,  a  title  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  sovereigns 
and  lords.  A  khanate  is  a  principality.  Kha/fan 
means  *  khan  of  khanB,'  but  has  seldom  been  applied. 
The  word  khan  is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as 
King  (q.  v.). 

KHA'NIA.  See  Can'EA. 
KHARA'SM.  See  Khiva. 
KHAKGEH.  See  El-Kkaroeh. 
KHARKO'W,  a  government  of  Little  Russia, 
immediately  east  of  the  government  of  Poltava. 
Area,  20,737  square  miles;  pop.  (1858)  1,582,570. 
The  surface  is  Hat,  with  chalk  nills  following  the 
courses  of  the  streams.  The  soil  is  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile loam,  watered  chiefly  by  affluents  of  the  Don. 
In  the  north-west,  the  principal  occupations  are 
agriculture  and  distilling  corn -brandy  ;  in  the  south- 
east, the  breediug  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  breed- 
ing of  horses  is  also  carried  on.  Corn,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  and  tallow,  are  largely  produced,  l>eet-root 
sugar  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  sheep  and  cattle  ;  but  as  there  is  almost  no 
communication  with  the  surrounding  governments, 
the  resources  of  K.  may  bo  said  to  be  still  in  great 
part  undeveloped. 

KHARKOW.  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
in  Enronean  Russia,  on  the  banks  of 


principal  stores 
and  there  is  a  government 
and  repair  of  ltoats.  The  hi 


three  streams,  affluent*  of  the  Donetz,  in  lat  50* 
X.,  long.  36°  14'  E.,  916  miles  south  south-cast  of 
Petersburg.  It  has  now  a  imputation  of  -45,156.  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ukraine.  Its 
I»osition  1  wt ween  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Taganrog, 
and  the  Caucasus  has  made  it  an  important  market 
for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  north 
and  south.  The  chief  mercantUe  transactions  are 
effected  during  the  time  of  the  fairs,  of  which 
there  are  four,  the  principal  being  the  Troitsk  fair. 
The  transactions  during  the  fairs  amount  to  about 
£'10,000.000.  The  staple  article  of  commerce  is 
wooL  The  town  contains  seventy  factories  of  various 
kinds,  and  manufactured  goods  are  supplied  to  the 
surrounding  governments.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  wool  (value,  £1.150,0110)  is  washed  here  annually. 
The  university  of  K.,  founded  in  1805,  and  the  other 
educational  institutions,  constitute  this  town  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Ukraine, 

KHARTOU'M,  an  important  town  of  Africa,  the 
chief  centre  of  trade  in  Upper  Nubia,  stand*  in  a 
sterile  district,  in  lat  15°  35  X..  lnru;.  32s  30'  E.  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.  Previous 
to  1847,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor- general 
of  Egyptian  Sudan ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local 
governor  of  the  province  of  its  own  name.  The 
i  the  government  are  kept  here, 
arsenal  for  the  building 
ises  are  built  principally 
of  sun  dried  bricks.  K.  is  the  centre  of  many 
converging  caravan  routes,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able commerce.  The  im|torts  consist  chiefly  of 
Manchester  manufactured  goods:  the  exjiorts  are 
ivory,  gum-arabic,  ostrich-feathers,  bees-wax,  and 
hides.  P.m  40,1(00.— See  Kqypl,  the  Hml>in,  and 
Central  A frica,  by  J.  Pttberick. 

KHATMAXDTJ',  the  seat  of  government  in 
Nepaul.  in  lat  27*  42  X.,  and  long.  8.V  18"  E. 
With  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  generally  mean 
houses,  it  contains  about  50.000  inhabitant*.  The 
architectural  pretensions  of  the  town-  for  even  the 
residence  of  the  rajah  is  a  very  ordinary  editiec— 
are  confined  to  its  temples,  some  of  them  of  brick, 
and  the  others  of  wood. 

KHAY'A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
CetlMneeat.  The  Kassoc-Khaye  of  Senegal  (K. 
SwyaUnti*),  one  of  the  most  abundant  forest- 
trees  in  that  part  of  Africa,  attains  a  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  and  is  much  valued 
for  its  tind 
and  is 

of  beautiful  grain.  The  bark  is  astringent  and 
febrifuge,  and  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid. 

KHERSO'N,  a  government  of  Southern  Russia, 
on  the  1  wrders  of  the  Black  Sea,  first  appearing  in 
history  during  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  when  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  From 
the  11th  c,  the  right  of  possession  was  claimed  by 
the  Poles,  the  Cossacks,  and  various  Tartar  tribes, 
the  last  being  ultimately  successful  In  the  17th 
c,  Russians  commenced  to  settle  in  the  province ; 
and  during  the  next  century,  their  example  was 
followed  by  a  numl>er  of  Servians.  The  province, 
with  an  area  of  28.666  square  miles,  is  uniformly 
fertile  in  the  north  and  north-west ;  in  the  south  it  is 
sometimes  dry  and  arid,  with  here  and  there  sandy 
wastes,  which  towanls  Odessa  become  incrostcd  with 
salt  Notwithstanding  that  three  large  rivers  -  the 
Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dniester  -  run  through  the  south 
of  the  province,  the  want  of  water  is  often  severely 
felt  esjiecially  in  July,  when  the  vegetation  ts 
almost  completely  burned  up  by  the  heat  The 
climate  is  very  changeable,  Wing  very  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  piercingly  cold  in  winter.  Destructive 


er,  which  is  sometimes  called  CnUn^lm, 
reddish  coloured,  very  hard,  durable,  and 
grain. 
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ravage*  by  locusts  are  not  uncommon.  The  popu- 
lation in  1858  was  1,027,459.  consisting  of  Little 
Russians  (natives  of  the  Ukraine),  Sloldavions, 
Bulgarians,  Creeks,  Germans,  and  Jews,  who  are 
cbietly  employed  iu  agriculture.  The  Germans 
cultivate  tobacco,  and  rear  silk-worms.  Much  of 
the  arable  land,  however,  is  lost  from  want  both  of 
capital  and  lal>our.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are 
also  carried  on,  on  a  Urge  scale. 

KHERSOX.or  CHERSON,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  in  Euroj«ean  Russia,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  near  to  where  it  widens 
out  into  the  estuary  of  the  Limnn,  and  808  miles 
south-by-west  from  Moscow.  It  was  built  by  Catha- 
rine II.  in  1778,  as  a  port  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war ;  but,  in  a  very  few  years,  was  supplanted 
by  Odessa  and  Nikolaief.  I»»th  as  a  dock-yard  and  a 
commercial  outlet  Only  ships  of  light  draught 
are  now  built  at  K.,  and  oidy  such  ships  cau  navi- 
gate the  estuary.  K.  is  the  centre  of  the  coasting 
ami  staple  trade  in  timlter  and  other  goods,  floated 
down  the  Dnieper  ami  its  tributaries,  and  in 
Crimean  salt.  Hope-making,  tallow-melting,  and 
wool-washing,  are  the  chief  branches  of  trade,  and 
the  products  arc  largely  exported.  Pop.  (1S5S) 
40,402.  K.  has  a  gymnasium,  naval  school,  school 
for  training  pilots,  and  an  observatory. 

KHI  VA  (ane.  CW.m/ww).  KHAUREZM, 
KHAR  AH  M.  or  U  KG  UNO  E,  a  khanate  of  Turkestan 
in  Central  Asia,  lies  between  lat  37  45' — 44°  .10' 
X.,  and  long.  5)"  15'  G.T  E,  and  contain*  about 
105,000  square  miles  (not  including  that  part  of  the 
Kizilkum  Desert  over  which  the  khan  arrogates 
sovereignty).  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Russian 
territory  and  Sea  of  Aral,  E  by  the  khanate*  of 
Khokan  and  Bokhara,  S.  by  Persia,  and  W.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  chief  oasis,  in  which  the  capital, 
Khiva,  is  situated,  stretches  from  the  month  of  the 
Amu-Daria  for  200  miles  along  its  hanks,  and  is 
watered  by  canals  supplied  from  that  river.  Its 
extent  is  variously  estimated  at  from  2000  to  4000 
souare  miles,  with  a  population  of  aliout  200,000. 
Tne  dominant  race,  though  not  the  most  numerous, 
are  the  Uzbeks.  Agriculture  is  here  in  a  very 
advanced  state,  for  though  the  soil  is  naturally 
barren,  the  jierscvcrance  and  energy  of  the  j>eople 
have,  by  means  of  skilful  tillage,  irrigation,  and 
the  application  of  manure,  converted  arid  tracts 
into  a  most  productive  soil.  The  princi|>al  cro|« 
are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  cotton,  llax,  an<l 
madder,  besides  the  mulberry,  vine,  apple,  and 
other  fruits.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  for 
use  and  export  are  manufactured  by  the  women; 
and  a  large  trade  in  these  fabrics,  but  chiefly  in 
agricultural  produce,  is  carried  on  with  Orenburg, 
Astrakhan,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara,  by  means  of 
caravans. 

K,  in  ancient  times,  was  nominally  subject  to 
the  Seleuciche,  subsequently  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Persia,  and  the  Cali- 
fate,  and  l>eeame  an  independent  monarchy  in  1092 
under  a  Seljnk  dynasty.  The  Khivans,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  Khaurezmians,  after  conquer- 
ing the  whole  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  were 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis  ] 
Khan  in  1221.  Iu  1370,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Timflr.  Timur's  de*cen<lauta  were  sulnlued 
in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibmi  Khan  by 
western  writer*),  chief  of  the  Uzlwks,  a  Turkish 
tribe,  and  his  successors  still  rule  over  Khiva.  In 
1717,  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  conquer  it  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated;  the  attempt  was 
renewed  in  1839  by  the  C«ar  Nicholas  with  the 
same  result ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army 
perished  in  the  desert    But  since  1854,  when  a 


commercial  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded, 
Russian  influence  has  been  gradually  obtaining  the 
ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  khan.  Khiva, 
the  capitd  of  the  khanate,  is  situated  in  the  great 
oasis,  in  lat  4V  40  X.,  and  long.  00s  13'  R,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  earth-huta,  not  excepting 
the  residence  of  the  khan,  the  only  stone-buildings 
being  three  mosques,  a  school,  and  a  caravansary. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  its 
bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  English,  Russian,  and 
native  cloths  and  pottery,  together  with  groceries 
and  hardware,  which  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Russia.    Pop.  about  13,000. 

KHOJE'ND,  a  town  of  Independent  Turkestan, 
on  the  Sir-Dana,  the  ancient  Jaxartes,  aUtut  90 
miles  north -west  of  Khokan.  It  is  the  seat  of 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  of  a  considerable 
transport  trade  between  the  Russian  dominions  and 
the  khanate  of  Khokan,  to  which  it  belongs.  Pop. 
estimated  at  uearly  30,000. 

KHOKA'X  (originally  K'obtmf),  a  khanate  of 
Turkestan,  lying  east  from  Khiva.  Its  area  has 
l*»cn  estimated  at  227.500  square  miles,  and  its 
imputation  at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sir-Daria—  the  chief  river  of 
the  khanate— the  country  is  mountainous.  On  the 
left  is  an  immense  samiy  waste.  The  climate  is 
various,  being  rigorous  on  the  heights,  and  genial 
in  the  plains  and  valleys.  K.  is  famous  for  its 
fruits,  among  which  the  apricot,  apple.  j>ear,  almond, 
melon,  and  water-melon  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success,  the  last- mentioned  l>eing  sjieeially 
prized.  All  the  towns  and  villages  are  surrounded 
with  gardens;  the  vine  and  mulberry  tree  are  every- 
where cultivated.  Manufactures  of  silks  and  coarse 
cottons  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Sheep 
are  extensively  reared. —  Khokan,  the  capitd  of  the 
khanate,  is  situated  on  l*<th  hanks  of  the  Sir-Daria, 
230  miles  north-west  of  Cash.gar.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall,  pierced  by  twelve  gates,  and  enclosed 
by  a  ditch.  Besides  baths  and  bazars,  the  town 
contains  360  mosques.  K.  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  now  a  imputation 
of  30,000,  or,  according  to  Chinese  aud  other  rep.rta, 
of  60,000  <>r  100.000. 

KHOLMOGO'RY,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Archangel.  European  Russia,  was  a  place  of  great 
note  when  the  White-Sea  trade  was  in  its  glory,  but 
since  the  seat  of  government  has  beeu  removed  to 
Archangel,  K.  has  steadily  declined,  and  now  con- 
tains only  1144  inhabitants.  Peter  the  Great,  on 
his  return  from  his  travels,  brought  to  K.  several 
sj»ecimeus  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle,  by  means 
of  which  the  natives  have  so  improved  their  own, 
that  the  K.  breed  is  now  considered  to  be  the  best 
in  Russia. 

KHONSA'R,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak-Ajemi,  80  miles  north-west  of  Ispahan,  and 
on  the  route  from  that  city  to  Hamadan.  Orchards 
abound  here,  and  the  raising  of  fruit,  with  weaving, 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  Pop.  altout 
12,000. 

KHORASSA'N  (anc  ParUtia^  Marguma,  and 
Ann),  the  largest  province  of  Persia,  lies  between 
lat  3V—  33*  30  X..  and  long.  MT-GT  .W  E.,  and 
contains  about  210,000  square  miles,  of  which  nearly 
one-third  is  a  vast  salt  waste;  of  the  remainder, 
a  large  portion  consists  of  plains  of  shifting  sand ; 
and  the  rest  is  fertile.  The  fertile  districts  are 
in  the  north,  where  the  high  range  of  the  Elburz 
crosses  the  province,  throwing  out  spurs,  forming 
a  mount-vinous  district  abounding  with  fertile  and 
well-watered  valleys.  Artificial  fertilisation  by 
means  of  canals  was  here  earned  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  incessant  disturbances 
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which  have  unsettled  the  district  for  the  last 
1000  years,  have  almost  put  an  enil  to  this  practice. 
The  chief  product*  of  K.  arc  grain,  cotton,  silk, 
hemp  tobacco,  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants,  fruit*, 
wine,  salt  gold,  silver,  anil  precious  stones,  also 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  In  the  moro  thickly- 
peopled  districts,  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen, 
and  camels*  and  goats"  hair  fabrics,  also  of  muskets 
and  sword-hlndes,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  Meshed, 
the  capital,  Nishantir,  Yezd,  iukI  Astrabad.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect. 

K.,  in  ancient  times,  also  included  the  ilesert  of 
Khiva  or  Kharasm.  and  the  district  now  known  as 
the  kingdom  of  Herat ;  but  the  rirst  was  separated 
from  it  by  the  Soljuks  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tlth  c.  and  the  Utter  alxmt  1510.  since  which 
period  it  has  been  on  several  occasions  seized  and 
held  for  a  short  time  by  the  Persians. 

K.  has  Wn  several  time*  sejwratod  from  the 
Persian  empire,  but  was  finally  re-united  to  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  10th  c.  by  Ismail  Soli,  the 
first  Suffavean  shah  of  Persia.    See  Pkhsia. 


KHORSABA  D.   See  NrxEVBH. 

KHOSRU.  or  KHT^SRU  I.,  surnamed  XftHitRTaX 
(the  noble  soul),  and  known  in  Byzantine  history  as 
Chnsroea  I.,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassnnian 
dynast v,  was  the  son  of  Kohad,  king  of  Persia. 
K\  mounted  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  in 
531  a.  u.,  pave  slielter  to  great  numbers  of  those 
whom  Justinian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  persecuted 
for  their  religious  opinions,  in  540  commenced  a 
war  of  20  years'  duration  with  the  Roman  emperor; 
but  though  the  Persians  reaped  an  abundant  harvest 
of  glory,  the  other  result*  were  unimportant  On 
the"  accession  of  Justin  II.,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sadors having  been  ignominiously  abused,  and  the 
Greeks  having  taken  pos.^ession  of  Armenia,  K„ 
justly  indignant  again  declared  war  in  570,  took 
Dara.  the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  empire,  but  was 
terribly  defeated  at  Melitene  (577)  by  Justinian, 
grand-nephew  of  the  em|>eror  of  that  name ;  this 
defeat  was,  however,  counterUilanced  by  the  vic- 
torious Greek  Wing  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  K.  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
contest  as  he  died  in  57t».  His  government  though 
very  despttic,  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was  yet 
marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen  among 
the  orientals.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  science 
were  greatly  encouraged,  ravaged  provinces  were 


fc.t-.v..    „-  -  =  . 

repeopkd  from  his  conquests,  and  wasted  cities 
rebuilt.  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by  the 
Persians,  and  many  a  story  of  the  stern  justice  of 
K.  is  still  current  among  them.  Persia,  during  his 
reign,  stretched  from  the  Rod  Sea  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia. 
—(For  a  f«dl  account  of  this  prince,  see  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  Hitlory  of  Prrmi.)- Kuosri%  II., 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Purvtz  (the 
Generou*),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  590,  but 
being  immediately  deposed  by  another  claimant, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Em|ieror  Maurice, 
reinstated,  and  in  gratitude  surrendered  Dara, 
Nisi  bis,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  to  the  Romaus. 
Iu  spite,  too,  of  numerous  and  just  grounds  of 
quarrel,  he  jwserved  peace  with  that  nation  till 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas.  K.  then 
invaded  Mesopotamia  in  WW.  took  Dara,  and  during 
17  years  inflicted  ujton  the  Byzantine  Kmpire  a 
series  of  disa«t  rs,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
before  experienced.  Syria  was  conquered  in  611; 
Palestine,  in  014;  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  in  616; 
ami  the  last  bulwark  of  the  capital  Chalcedon,  fell 
soon  after.  At  this  crisis,  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  sides.  Sec  Hkkacuvs.  K.,  ilriven  in  turn 
fw 


to  the  very  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  was  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son.  Shironeh,  or  Siroes,  28th 
February  628.  It  was  to  this  prince  that  Mohammed 
sent  a  letter  demauding  a  recognition  of  his  mission. 
See  Mohammed. 

KHUZISTAN  (anc.  S,u,ana),  a  province  of 
Persia,  in  lat  30  —  3.T  7'  N.,  an<l  long.  47"  45'-  51* 
K,  having  Fars  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  is 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions— the  one, 
the  north-east  very  hilly,  the  other,  the  Muth-west, 
so  level  as  to  be  almost  a  stagnant  sea  during  the 
rainy  season,  changing  to  an  arid  waste  in  summer. 
K.  contains  extensive  pastoral  districts,  on  which 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  naturally 
aliouuds  in  alluvial  soil  fitted  for  such  crops  as 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  Ac,  The  silk- 
worm is  also  reared  in  some  districts.  The  chief 
towns  are  Shftster,  Di/ful,  ami  Mohammerah. 

KHY'BKR  PASS,  the  most  practicable  of  all 
the  ojienings.  four  iu  munlier,  through  the  Khyber 
Mountains,  is  the  only  one  by  which  cannon  can  l>e 
conveyed  between  the  plain  of  Peahawur,  on  the 
right  l>ank  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  plain  of 
Jehdabad,  in  Northern  Afghanistan.  It  is  30  mile* 
in  length,  lieiug  here  and  there  merely  a  narrow 
ravine"  between  almost  ]»erpemlicular  mcks  of  at 
least  600  feet  in  height  It  may  lie  said  to  have 
l>een  the  key  of  the  adjacent  regions  in  either 
direction  from  the  davs  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat 
to  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839— 1842.  Here  a  British 
army,  on  its  retreat  from  Cabul  in  January  1S42, 
was  al»solutely  annihilated  (see  Afouavwtan).  The 
gorge  is  understood  to  be  extremely  unhealthy. 

KHYERPU'R,  a  town  of  Sinde.  stmds  alx.ut  15 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  in  lat  27  30'  Nn 
and  long.  68  48'  H  The  town  owes  its  importance, 
such  as  it  is,  to  its  having  l>een  selected  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  northern  Ameers  of  the  country.  The 
place,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  collection  of 
filthy  mud-hovels,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  only 
15,000  inhabitants. 

KIABOU'CCA.  KIABOOCA,  KYABUCA,  or 
AMBOYNA  WOOD,  a  beautifully  mottled  wood, 
which  is  found  in  our  timber-yards  in  small  pieces, 
very  evidently  the  wens  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stein  of  the  producing  tree,  Ptero*prriHit  in  I/fli- 
aim  (natural  order  2fy<wnVr*w).  The  colour  of  this 
wood  is  yellowish  red,  of  different  sliados.  and 
covered  with  a  most  elegant  mottled  figure  in  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  small  ornamental 
articles,  esjiecially  siiutT-l>oxes,  its  scarcity  and  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces  forbidding  its  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  larger  articles. 

KIA'HTA,  or  KIACHTA,  a  town  in  Siberia, 
150  miles  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  l>cing  only  se]>arated  by  a  piece  of 
neutral-ground  280  yards  broad  from  the  Chinese 
town  of  Malmatchin.  Resident  population  only 
285.  Through  this  t>wn  began  the  commercial 
intercourse  lwtwccn  Russia  and  China,  whk'h  had 
been  arranged  by  the  treaties  of  1689  and  1727. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  lively  and  profit- 
able Imrter- trade  has  been  carried  on  both  in  K. 
and  iu  Malmatchin  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  century  that  the  Russians  were  able  to  prt»duce 
on  their  side  any  articles  besides  furs,  but  since 
then,  cloth  and  cotton  goods,  first  of  English  or 
French,  and  later  of  Russian  manufacture,  have  in 
part  been  substituted  Formerly,  the  ex|>ort  to 
China  of  coins  and  the  precious  metals  was  for- 
biddeu  at  K.,  but  this  restriction  is  now  in  part 
removed.  The  exiK>rt*  from  China  consist  chicdy 
of  tea,  of  which  about  100,000  cwta.  finds  its  way 
into  Russia  by  this  road.  This  tea  is  very  dear, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  distance  it  has  to  Lie 
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brought  to  K.  (more  than  3001)  miles),  and  the 
Russian  im]>nrt  tluty,  which  amounts  to  from  40  to 
70  kopeks.  It  is  generally  jih  j»  >rt« •>!  by  the  Russians 
at  \*.  '.!['<■  !"'r  "'•  'bit  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  K.  tea  is  the  tint  crop,  immensely  superior 
to  all  that  reaches  Euro|>e  by  any  other  route. 

KI  DDERMINSTER,  a  well  known  manufactur- 
ing  town  antl  munici[>al  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wonvster,  is  situate! 
on  the  Stow,  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Severn.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
partly  in  the  decorated  and  partly  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  K.  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  carpet  manufactures  which  art-  here  carried 
on.  The  liorough  returns  a  memlter  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    Top.  (1861)  15,399. 

KI  DNAPPING  is  not  a  legal  term,  but  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  jmpular  language  to  the  offence 
of  stealing  or  forcibly  carrying  off  a  child  or  adult. 
The  offence  of  forcibly  carrying  off  a  grown  per- 
xal,  now  amounts  otd; 


-,  in  general,  now  amounts  only  to  an  assault  or 
false  imprisonment,  though  formerly  punishable  with 
death.  Child-stealing,  where  the  child  is  under  14 
year*  of  age,  if  done  with  intent  to  steal  any  article 
upon  or  alsiut  the  person  of  the  child,  or  to  deprive 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  jswscssion  of  the  child, 
is  in  England  and  Ireland  a  felony,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  thau 
seven  years,  or  with  two  years*  imprisonment  Set- 
also  Abdocxios. 

KIDNEY- BEAN  (Pkaorohui),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  LeijumiiioMr,  sub-order  Papili- 
omtctfT,  having  nine  stamens  united  by  the  filaments, 
and  one  separate  stamen,  a  downy  stigma,  a  2-lip|»ed 
calvx,  and  the  keel  of  the  con  dla  with  the  stamens 
and  style  spirally  twisted.  The  tpectei  are  mostly 
annual  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warm  part* 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The 
Common  K.  (/».  vuhpiri*)  is  the  Haricot  of  the 
Ereuch.  In  Britain,  it  is  sometime*  called  French 
Bran,  In  the  south  of  Euro]*,  ami  as  far  north  as 
Germany,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
many  other  countries,  the  K.  is  a  field -crop,  and 
the  ri|H.<  seeds  are  an  important  article  of  food. 
Within  the  tropics,  it  is  sowu  at  all  seasons  ;  but  in 
countries  subject  to  frost,  only  in  siwiug.  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food 
in  a  boiled  state,  lit  Britain,  they  are  not  regularly 
ripen,  'i.  except  in  the  most  favourable  situations  in 
the  south.  Ihe  plant  is  therefore  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  unripe  ]kh1s,  which,  when  boiled 
with  the  young  seeds  iu  them,  form  a  well-known 
and  very  delicate  dish.— The  Starlet  Runner  (/'. 
multijiorua)  has  often  been  regarded*  as  merely  a 
larger  variety  of  the  K.,  with  long  twining  stem.  It 
is  doubtfid,  however,  if  they  are  originally  from  the 
same  native  couutry ;  an  American  origin  being 
assigned  to  the  Runner,  which  is  also  a  ]>erennial— 
although  iu  the  climate  of  Britain  usually  destroyed 
by  the  w  inter »  frost,  and  therefore  treated  as  au 
annual—  ami  lias  tulterous  roots.  The  roots,  in  com- 
moii  with  those  of  some  other  s]tecies  of  Ptuisrolu*, 
are  narcotic  and  dangerous  ;  serious  consequences 
have  ensued  from  the  accidental  eating  of  them. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  same  uses  as  the  K., 
and  affords,  even  in  Scotland,  a  very  abundant  croi> 
of  green  pods  iu  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  although 
the' seed  is  not  sown  tdl  alxmt  the  1st  of  May.  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  jiarticularly  the  common 
variety  with  scarlet  flowers.  It  readily  coven  any 
trellis  or  paling,  and  requires  stakes  of  6 — 10  feet 
in  height  Closely  allied  to  the  K.,  if  indeed  more 
thau  varieties,  and  cultivated  for  the  same  uses,  are 
the  Haricot  tie  Sousohs  [P.  ctnnjn+Mtu),  the  Haricot 
(P.  tumulu*),  Ac    In  some  parts  of  India, 


one  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  pulse  is  the  Mow, 
Moonu,  or  Mc.noo  (/'.  Muwjo) ;  iu  others,  the  Mala 
Moou,  or  Black  Gram  (/'.  Mas). 

KIDNEY- VETCH  (Auth.jllU),  a  genus  of  plant* 
of  the  natural  onler  Ltgvmiaotm,  sub-order  Pa/tJio- 
uamr,  containing  a  nuuiU  r  of  siweies,  some  shrubby, 
and  some  herbaceous,  natives  chiefly  of  the  wanner 
temi>erate  jtarts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  They 
have  the  ]••  t.iN  nearly  equal  iu  length,  and  an 
oval  I — 3-scedcd  jssl,  enclosed  iu  the  ]<ennanent 
inflated  and  generally  downy  calyx.  The  only 
Bntish  sjiecies  is  the  Common  K.  (A.  rulnrrarbi\t 
also  called  LadijH  Finarrt,  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  pinnated  unequal  leaves,  and  crowded  heads  of 
yellow  (or  sometimes  scarlet)  Mowen.  It  grows  on 
very  dry  soils,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle, 
but  does  not  yield  much  pnxluce. 

KIDNEYS,  The,  are  two  glands  having  for  their 
office  the  secretion  of  the  urine.  That  this  office  or 
function  is  of  extreme  tmportaoce,  is  sufficiently 
shewn  by  the  facts  that  if.  in  consequence  of  disease, 
it  is  altogether  susis-nded  in  the  human  subject, 
even  for  a  day  or  two,  death  not  tinfreqnently  occurs, 

I  and  that  urinary  glands  eorre»|>onding  in  function 

j  to  our  kidneys  are  found,  not  only  in  all  verte- 
brate animals,  but  in  almost  all  molluscs,  in  the 

I  araehnidans,  in  insects,  and  in  myriapod*. 

The  human  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  are 

|  imltedded  in  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue.  Their  form  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  The 
average  length  of  each  kidney  is  a  little  more  than 
four  inches,'  and  its  usual  weight  is  from  four  to 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Kidney. 
(froroUfv'.  AHofm,.) 
a,  .nprn  renal  c«p«ule ;  W.,  »Ttic*l  subtunee  of  kidney;  ec, 
medullar;  <nib-t.nce  nf  kirlnr)  ;  ihc  »mu«  t.r  peirl. ; 

/.  the  ureter,  proceeding-  to  the  bladde r. 

six  ounces.  The  sulwtance  of  the  kidneys  is  dense, 
extremely  fragile,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  On 
making  a  vertical  section  of  the  kidney,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  sulmtances,  which 
are  named,  from  their  position,  the  external  or 
cortical,  and  the  internal  or  medullary  substance. 

The  cortical  nufmtanee  forms  by  tar  the  gn«»ter 
jtart  of  the  gland,  and  sends  numen>us  prolongations 
!  inwanls  between  the  pyramids  of  the  medullary 
\  sulwtanoe.    It  is  soft  granular,  and  contains  nuine- 
rous  minute  red  globular  Ixslies  diffused  through- 
out it  which  are  called,  from  their  diacoverer,  tha 
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Malin'ghian  bodies,  and  which  will  he  presently 
noticed  more  fully.  Its  sulrat.mce  is  made  up  of  the 
tiriniferou*  tut**  (which  are  described  in  the  notice 
of  the  medullary  jwirtion),  capillaries,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  held  together  by  au  intermediate  paren- 
chymatous sulwtance. 

The  medullary  *uh*tanre  consists  of  jMde-rcddish, 
conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi. 
They  are  usually  about  twelve  in  nrnnlwr,  bat  vary 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  anil  their  apices  (the  jHipilltt) 
point  towards  the  hollow  space  (termed  the  $inu* 
or  peteU)  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  gland 
The  medullary  structure  is  tinner  than  the  cortical, 
and  instead  of  being  granular,  presents  a  striated 
api<earanee,  from  its  lnung  composed  of  minute 
diverging  tubes  (the  uriuiferous  tubes,  or  tidies  of 
Bellini),  which  run  in  straight  lines  through  this 
portion  of  the  kidneys,  after  having  run  in  a  highly 
convoluted  course  through  the  cortical  jiortion. 

The  cavity  occupying' the  interior  of  the  kidneys 
(the  riniu  or  ndri#)  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  ureter,  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  which  extends 
into  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  to  line  the  uriuiferous 
tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  forms  a  cup  like 
cavity  around  the  termination  of  each  pyramid,  and 
the  cavity,  termed  the  calyx,  receives  the  urine  from 
the  open  terminations  of  the  tubes,  and  conveys  it 
towards  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  passes  down 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Each  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  renal 
artery,  a  large  trunk  which  comes  off  at  right  angles 
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Plan  of  the  Renal  Circulation  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia : 
a,  terminal  branch  of  ilir  »m  ry.  giving  tbe  terminal  twig,  «/, 
to  the  Malpighian  tuft,  m.  from  which  emerge-  the  efferent 
veaael,  rf.  Other  efferent  reanela.  «,  e,  e,  are  aeen  proceeding 
from  other  mfu,  and  entering  the  capilUriea  surrounding 
the  urlniferoua  tube,  f.    From  this  plexua  of  capilUriea  the 


to  the  aorta.  The  blood,  after  the  separation  of  the 
various  matters  which  constitute  the  Urine  (q.  v.), 
is  returned  into  the  venous  ByBtem  by  the  renal  or 
emulgent  vein,  which  opens  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus, 
which  is  formed  by  filaments  of  the  solar  plexus  and 
the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve.  They  Iielong  entirely 
to  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  found  in  all  vertebrate 
animals.  In  mammals,  which  are  the  only  animals 
in  which  there  is  a  division  into  a  cortical  and  a 
medullary  jwrtion,  these  bodies  are  only  found  in  the 
former.  In  an  injected  specimen,  they  nptwar  to  the 
naked  eye  as  mere  coloured  spots.  They  are  for  the 
roost  part  of  a  spherical,  oval,  or  flask-like  form. 
Their  diameter  in  man  may  range  from  -^th  to 
■fjjth  of  an  inch,  the  mean  l>eiiig  -pyith.  A  small 
artery,  termed  the  afferent  t«f*»r/,  may  lie  traced  into 
each  Malpighian  body,  while  a  minute  venous  radicle, 
the  efferent  veMel,  emerges  from  it  close  to  the  point 


at  which  the  artery  had  entered.  The  Malpighian 
l)ody  itself  consists  of  a  rounded  bunch  or  tuft  of 
capillaries,  derived  from  the  afferent,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  efferent  vessel,  and  enclosed  in  a  clear 
and  trausjiarent  capsule,  lined  at  its  lower  part  with 
epithelium,  continuous  with  tliat  of  the  uriuiferous 
tube  which  springs  from  each  capsule. 

The  convoluted  j»rtion  of  the  tube  which  pro- 
ceeds from,  and  is  continuous  with,  the  Malpighian 
cajwule,  is  composed  of  a  delicate  Ivwement  mem- 
brane, in  immediate  relation  externally  with  an 
abundant  capillary  net-work,  and  lined  in  its  interior 
by  the  spheroidal  or  glandular  variety  of  epithelium. 
The  diameter  of  its  central  canal  is  altotit  -p^r^th  of 
an  inch.  The  straight  jmrtion  of  the  tubes  of  which 
the  pyramids  are  composed  is  lined  with  epithe- 
lium, which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  scaly 
or  tesselated  variety,  and  which  seems  to  serve  as 
a  protecting  layer,  rather  than  to  take  part  in  the 
function  of  secretion.  The  tubes  unite  with  one 
another  to  a  great  degree  as  they  pass  through  the 
structure  of  the  pyramids,  so  that  at  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  there  may  be  many  thousand  tubes,  while 
the  uutnlier  of  openings  at  the  extremity  of  a  papilla 
are  cotnjtaratively  few. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  respective  func- 
tions of  these  two  essential  elements  of  the  kidney 
(as  it  exists  in  the  vertebrate  animals),  viz..  the 
Malpighian  Itodies  and  the  tubes.  From  tbe  admir- 
able researches  of  Mr  Bowman  {Pltilonnp/iical  Tmnt- 
OditUU,  184*2),  and  from  the  labours  of  sidittcqiient 
anatomists,  it  appears  that  in  animals  in  which  the 
urinary  excretion  is  passed  in  an  almost  solid  form 
(as  in  I -in Is  and  reptiles),  the  tufts  are  small  and 
simple  as  compared  with  those  in  the  kidneys  of 
animals  which  (like  man  and  most  mammals)'  imss 
the  urinary  constituents  <lissolvcd  in  a  large  qmuitity 
of  water.  On  them-  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact,  that  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  tufts  is 
well  calculated  to  favour  the  escaitc  of  water  from 
the  blood,  Mr  Bowman  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  Itodies  is  to 
furnish  the  fluid  jwrtion  (the  water)  of  the  urine. 
The  arrangement  of  the  convoluted  j>ortion  of  the 
tut***,  with  a  capillary  net-work  on  one  side  of  their 
basement  membrane,  and  secreting  epithelial  cells 
on  the  other,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  other  secreting  glands,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  functions  of  the  cells  in  the  con- 
voluted jwrtion  of  the  tidies  is  to  sej>arate  from  the 
blood  the  various  organic  constituents  (urea,  uric 
acid,  creatinine,  &c.)  and  inorganic  salts  (chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphate  of  soda,  Ac),  which  collect- 
ively form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  secreting  cells 
undergo  raj>id  decay  and  renewal  ;  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  have  the  power  of  selecting  certain 
materials  from  the  blood,  and  of  transmitting  them, 
without  the  disintegration  of  their  own  structure,  to 
the  interior  of  the  tube. 

The  jihysical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
accretion  yielded  by  the  kidneys  will  lie  considered 
in  the  article  Urine. 

DrsKA-SES  or  the  Kidneys.— The  roost  important 
affection  of  the  kidneys  is  Bright' '*  D'u*mn  (q.  v.), 
the  symjitomB  of  whieh  have  already  been  described. 
On  examining  the  kidneys,  in  a  case  of  death  from 
this  disease,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  oil -globules  which 
exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  healthv  gland.  The  urinary  tubes  becoming 
thus  gorgetl  and  distended,  compress  the  capillary 
vessels  on  their  exterior ;  and  hence,  in  consequence 
of  passive  congestion  of  the  Maljiighian 
which  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  cirt 
the  serum  of  the  blood  exudes  in  place  of 
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water,  and  geta  mixed  with  the  urine,  which 
thus  becomes  albumiuous  in  this  disease.  InAnin- 
mation  of  tiit  Ritlnry*,  or  \cphritit,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  acute  inflammation,  there  is  a  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  on  one  or  ui>on  both 
aides,  ofbn  extending  downward  towards  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is  increased  by  pressure, 
sudden  change  of  position,  coughing,  &c.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  high-coloured,  albuminous,  or  bloody,  and 
often  deposits  ptu  and  sedimentary  matter  on  stand- 
ing. There  is  more  or  less  fever,  preceded  by 
rigors  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent  and  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation, most  of  the  above  symptoms  are  present, 
but  in  a  milder  form,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever. 
In  both  the  acute  and  chronic  form,  the  blood  may 
become  contaminated,  as  in  Brijjht's  Disease  (q.  v.), 
from  the  want  of  duo  purification  by  the  kidneys, 
and  various  secondary  affections  may  arise. 

The  causes  of  intlammation  of  the  kidney  are 
various.  It  may  be  due  to  mechanical  violence, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  to  the  ingestion  of 
substances  which  have  the  proiicrty  of  irritating  the 
kidneys,  as  cautharides,  oil  ot  tuquntine,  &c.  A 
gouty  diathesis  and  the  presence  of  concretions  may 
also  lie  noticed  as  causes.  Any  affection  capable  of 
producing  retention  of  urine,  may,  by  distending  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  occasion  inflammation,  as,  for 
example,  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  producing  paralysis  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  treatment  must,  on  the  whole,  be  antiphlo- 
gistic (or  lowering)  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  must  be  considerably  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

.Yrphnil<jta,or  Pain  in  (hr,  Kidnry  \rithout  Injlam-  \ 
million,  which  usually  but  not  invariably  depends  \ 
upon  the  passage  of  a" concretion  through  the  ureter,  j 
is  one  of  the  moat  painful  affections  to  which  the  ' 
human  frame  is  subject    It  usually  comes  on  when  , 
the  concretion  makes  its  way  from  the  pelvis  of  the  | 
kidney  into  the  ureter,  and  does  not  cease  till  it  has  1 
passed  into  the  bladder.    During  an  ordinary  tit  of  j 
gravel  (see  Lithiasi.h),  or  even  in  apparent  health,  a 
severe  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  loins,  extending 
to  the  groin,  thigh,  or  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
simulating  colic.    The  pain  comes  on  in  iiaroxysms, 
with  intervening  periods  of  comparative  ease.  The 
paroxysm  is  usually  accomjianied  by  vomiting,  a 
small  and  feeble  pulse,  and  a  profuse  sweat.  There 
is  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  but  the  effort  is 
usually  futile.    At  length,  usually  after  some  hours, 
or  even  one  or  two  days,  the  concretion  escapes  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  pain  suddenly  ceases. 

This  affection  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
intlammation  by  the  sudden  access  and  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  pain  and  by  the  absence  of  fever. 

As  the  disease  is  one  which  is  very  liable  to 
return,  the  patient  should  know  what  Bteps  to  take 
before  advice  can  be  obtained.  Opium  is  our  sheet- 
anchor  in  this  affection.  The  patient  (assuming  that 
he  is  an  adult)  may  take  two  grains  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  (.'15  or  40  minims)  of  laudanum  or 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  when  the  attack 
comes  on,  and  may  repeat  the  medicine  in  half  doses 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  pain  is  somewhat 
alleviated,  or  signs  of  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
drug  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  Should  the 
stomach  be  so  irritable  as  to  reject  the  medicine,  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  in  a  little  thin  starch  may  tie 
injected  into  the  rectum.  Hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen  and  loins  also  give  partial  relief.  Chloro- 
form may  be  inhaled  with  great  benefit  during  the 
paroxysms,  but  only  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  physician. 

JiupjtresnoH  of  Urint,  or  Itdturia  renalU,  is  an 
i  in  which  there  is  either  a  complete 


of  the  secreting  action  of  the  kidney,  or  so  con- 
siderable a  diminution  as  to  lie  clearly  morbid. 
It  is  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  symptom 
of  some  other  disease,  but  occasionally  no  other 
disorder  is  obvious,  and  it  must  lie  regarded  as  an 
independent  or  idiopathic  affection.  If  no  urine 
be  separated  from  the  blood,  coma  (intense  stuiie- 
factiou)  and  death  rapidly  sutiervene  from  the 
retention  of  urea  (or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  into 
which  it  readily  breaks  up)  in  the  blood,  whieli  thus 
becomes  impure,  and  acts  as  a  jioisoii  on  the  brain. 
The  treatment,  which  is  seldom  successful  is  too 
purely  professional  for  notice  in  these  iiages. 

For  further  information  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  allied  affections,  see  the  articles  Bkiuht's 
Dlska.sk,  Diabctim,  Dkopsv,  and  Lithiasm. 

KIDRON,  or  K EDRON.   See  Jehoshamiat. 

KIEF,  or  KIEV,  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  on  the  west  liank  of  the 
Dnieper,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Russian  towns, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital.  In  86*4,  it  was  taken 
from  the  Khaxars  by  two  Norman  chiefs,  com- 

K unions  of  Ruric,  and  conquered  from  them  by  Oleg, 
unc's  successor,  who  made  it  nis  capital.  In  1240 
(when  it  ceased  to  lie  the  capital),  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Rata,  Khan  of  Kiptchak.  Christianity 
was  first  proclaimed  in  Russia  at  K.  in  088.  In 
the  I4tb  c  it  was  seized  by  Gedimin,  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  and  annexed  to  Poland  in  L569,  but 
in  1686  was  restored  to  Russia.  The  K.  of  the  pre- 
sent time  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  empire, 
possessing  60,662  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom 
arc  Poles.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a  remarkable 
susjiension-bridge  over  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  best 
universities  in  Russia,  a  military  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical school.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  convent 
of  Kicvo-Petchersk,  a  celebrated  Russian  sanctuary, 
which  annually  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  empire.  K.  is  not 
an  industrial,  but  a  commercial  centre  ;  Targe  fairs 
take  place  here  annually,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  *  Contracts  during  the  winter,  which 
is  attended  by  all  the  surrounding  proprietors,  and 
by  many  foreign  merchants.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Odessa,  Poltava,  and  Austria. 

KIKK1K  (Frvifrinrtia  Banisii),  a  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  Pantiamicnr,  yielding  an  edible,  aggre- 
gated fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous  trnit 
of  New  Zealand.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
tropical  Asiatic,  or  Polynesian  climbiug  shrubs, 
with  sheathing,  long,  rather  grassy  leaves,  usually 
spinous  or  serrated  on  the  margin  ;  and  terminal, 
solitary,  or  clustered  spadices  of  unisexual  flowers. 
The  K.  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Zealand.  It  climbs  the  loftiest  trees,  branching 
copiously.  The  leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  spadices  are  clustered.  The  fruit  is  a  mass  of 
fleshy  berries.  The  jelly  made  of  it  tastes  like 
preserved  strawberries. 

KIEL,  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  most  import- 
ant seaports  of  the  duchy  of  Holstcin,  lying  on  a 
deep  fjord  or  bay  of  tho  Baltic,  which  admits  large 
shi]>s  to  anchor  close  to  the  town,  is  situated  in  lat 
54'  20  N.,  and  long.  W  7  K.  Pop.  (I860)  17,000. 
K.  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
tho  duchy,  and  of  a  university,  which  was  founded 
in  1665,  and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  an 
observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  a  natural- history 
museum,  and  a  good  collection  of  northern  anti- 
quities. The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  regularly 
built  It  has  two  bridges,  connecting  the  northern 
or  older  parts  with  the  rapidly  increasing  southern 
suburbs.  The  most  ancient  of  its  five  churches  is 
St  Nicholai,  which  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
The  castle  has  a  good  sculpture-gallery,  containing. 
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other  copies  of  the  best  work*  of  art. 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  of  Thorwahlsen's  best 
production*.  The  public  garden*  and  the  wooded 
shores  of  the  fjord,  together  with  the  woods  of 
DUstrrnbrook  (where  a  bathing  establishment  haa 
existed  since  1822),  afford  numerous  pleasant  walk*. 
K.,  which  became  a  memlwr  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  the  14th  c,  in  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able commerce,  lieina  the  chief  mart  for  the  farm 
and  dairy  produce  of  the  Danish  islands;  and  the 
very  ancient  annual  fair,  which  is  held  for  four 
weeks  after  Epipliany,  is  attended  by  buyers  of 
all  classes  from  every  jiart  of  the  duchies.  K. 
has  manufacture*  of  tobacco,  oil-colours,  sugar, 
machinery,  ironmongery,  4c.  It  is  an  important 
link  in  the  line  of  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Baltic  islands  and  porta;  and  steam- 
packet*  daily  convey  Hamburg  paasengers  and 
mails  t»»  Korsdr  in  Seeland,  Christiatiia  in  Norway, 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  porta 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

KIEV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  lies  imme- 
diately north  of  (he  government  of  Kheraou, 
and  is  liounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  river 
Dnie)icr.  Area,  19,546  square  miles,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  arable,  and  one  fifth  under 
wood.  Poo.  (1858)  1,044,344.  In  the  northern 
portions,  the  surface  is  flat  and  marshy  ;  the 
south  is  covered  with  ranges  of  hills,  branches  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  running  from  north-west 
to  south-east  The  chief  river  ia  the  Dnieper, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev. 
The  soil,  chiefly  loam,  aud  {tartly  clay  and  sand,  ia 
very  fertile ;  so  that,  although  agriculture  is  back- 
ward, the  returns  arc  considerable.  The  climate 
ia  exceedingly  mild;  everything  ia  in  blossom  in 
April,  and  frosts  do  not  set  in  till  November.  Agri- 
culture and  horticulture  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  is  extensively  exported 
to  Odessa.'*  There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and 
beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  cloth,  china,  and  delft  are 
manufactured.  lairge  cargoes  of  timber  and  tire- 
wood  are  floated  down  the  Duicper  to  the 
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the  Black  Sea  annually. 
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KI'LDA,  St,  a  small  island,  lying  off  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  57*  49"  20"  N\,  aixtv 
miles  west  of  the  m>ninaula  of  Harris,  to  the  ]»arish 
of  which  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging.  It  presents 
bold  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two 
points,  one  on  the  south-east,  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island.  At  each  of  these  points 
there  is  a  hiy  with  a  low  shore.  Besides  the 
main  island,  there  are  several  small  islets,  and  the 
whole  group  has  an  area  of  from  3000  to  4000  square 
acres.  Pop.  (1861)  78.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Oulf  Stream,  St  K.  enjoys  a  mild  climate, 
although  the  weather  is  ofteu  boisterous.  On  the 
main  island,  there  are  eighty  or  ninety  head  of  black 
cattle,  and  nearly  2000  sheep  (among  which  is  a 
Spanish  breed,  whose  wool  is  highly  prized)  are 
grazed  on  it  and  on  the  surrounding  islets,  hnraeuse 
ntimWrs  of  wild-fowl  are  killed  annually,  the  flesh 
of  which  ia  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers 
sold.  The  sea  aljoundB  in  delicious  tisb,  easily 
caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  tue  of 
boats.  The  inhabitants  formerly  were  able  to 
exj>ort  more  or  less  grain  annually;  but  although 
the  i«>) >nlation  has  decreased  within  late  years, 
they  now  consume  all  the  cereal  produce  of  the 
island,  besides  an  additional  quantity,  which  they 
import.  The  present  inhabitants  habitually  con- 
sume much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  fore- 
fathers did.  They  do  not  receive,  nor  do  they 
require,  any  regular  gratuitous  assistance  from  the 
proprietor,  as  is  often  represented.    The  principal 


KILDA'RE  (Hib.  KiH-dara,  Church  of  the 
Oaks),  an  ancient  episcopal  and  market  town  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  25  miles 
south  west  of  Dublin.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a 
monastery,  founded,  according  to  the  annalists,  in 
the  end  of  the  5th  c,  by  St  Brideet,  the  .laughter 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  received  the  veU  from  St 
Patrick  himself.  Around  the  monastery,  a  town  of 
some  ini|»ortancc  sprang  up,  which,  as  well  aa  the 
abliey,  was  rciteatedly  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
After  the  English  invasion,  it  rose  to  considerable 
inq>ortance,  and  a  parliament  was  held  in  it  in 
1309.  In  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Great  Civil  War,  it  suffered  almost  com- 

tltto  ruin,  from  which  it  but  partially  recovered, 
rior  to  the  Union,  K.  returned  two  memUrs 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  At  present,  it  is  much 
decayed,  consisting  of  but  346  houses,  the  impu- 
tation in  1851  being  but  129S;  331  less  than  in 
1841.  The  see  of  K.,  together  with  that  of  Lei^hlin, 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  ia  united  to  that  of 
Dublin.  In  the  Koman  Catholic,  the  united  see* 
of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin  form  a  distinct  diocese. 
Notwithstanding  its  present  decayed  condition, 
K.  is  exceedingly  inten-sting  for  its  antiquities, 
which  comprise  the  ruined  cathedral,  a  Franciscan 
and  a  Carmelite  abbey,  a  iiortion  of  the  rha|*'l  of 
St  Bridget,  popularly  called  'The  Firehotise,'  from 
a  perpetual  fire  anciently  maintained  there,  and, 
aliove  all,  the  round  tower,  130  feet  in  height, 
which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  ia  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Lemster,  Ireland,  distaut  at  its  eastern  border 
about  14  miles  from  the  English  Channel.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles; 
from  east  to  west,  27  miles.  Its  area  is  418,436 
acres,  of  which  356,787  *ro  arable.  Its 
altno<rt  all  one  unvaried  plain,  with  the  exc 
of  the  south-eastern  border,  which  meets  the  range 
of  the  Dublin  Hills,  and  the  southern  border, 
which  likewise  ia  slightly  elevated.  Its  )rnncipal 
rivers  are  the  Litfoy  and  the  Burrow,  the  latter  of 
which  in  port  forms  its  boundary.  The  Boyne 
has  its  source  in  K.,  as  has  also  the  Black  water. 
It  is  also  traversed  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  K.  are  the  cele- 
brate*! {Jain  called  the  'Curragh  of  Kildare  '-*n 
undulating  down,  six  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  the 
site  of  the  well-known  race-course,  the  Newmarket 
of  Ireland — and  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  solitary  hill 
called  Allen,  which  rises  through  the  great  central 
limestone  plain,  is  a  dim  of  granular,  compact, 
greenstone  and  porphyry,  with  a  portion  of  red 
sandstone  conglomerate,  which  ia  quarried  for  mill- 
stones. The  sod  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  resting 
on  limestone  or  slate.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  tillage,  in  1853,  was  140.837  acres;  but  since 
that  date,  the  proportion  of  noatura-land  to  tillage 
has  been  much  increased,  the  number  of  acres 
uuder  crop  in  1862  being  only  133,001.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Nans,  A  thy,  and  Kildare;  but  too 
number  of  minor  towns  of  considerable  business 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  Irish  counties. 
In  the  imperial  parliament,  K.  haa  two  county 
members.  In  antiquities  of  all  the  various  his- 
torical periods,  K.  is  peculiarly  rich.  In  the  time 
of  Gerald  us  Cambrensis,  the  plain  of  the  Curragh 
had  a  stone  circle  similar  to  that  of  Stoneheuge. 
Of  the  round  tower,  there  arc  no  fewer  than  five 
examples.  Some  stone  crosses  also  are  still  ]  •re- 
served, and  there  are  very  many  castles  of  the 
Anglo-Norman 
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inhabited.  The  well-known  Roman  Catholic  college 
of  Maynooth  (q.  v.)  is  situated  in  this  county,  as 
is  also  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clongowis  Wood. 

KILIA,  a  fortilied  town  of  Euro|iean  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  ou  the  left 
hank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  25  miles 
uorth-cast  of  UiuaiL  Commerce  is  carried  on  here 
to  some  extent,  ami  there  is  a  jiopulatiou  of  G400. 

KI'LIAN.a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Bishop  of  Wllrzburg  »"  the  7tb  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  ami  a  mcmlier  of  that 
distinguished  Ixsly  of  Irish  missionaries  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  to  whose  lal>ours,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  c,  Christianity  anil  civilisation  were  so  largely 
indebted  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  countries 
of  Eur»|te.  Ho  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  while 
yet  young,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his  native 
country.  Having  undertaken,  in  company  with 
several  of  his  fellow-monks,  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
he  was  seized  in  his  journey  through  the  still  pagan 
province  of  Thuringia,  with  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  its  conversion,  and  l>eing  joined  by  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  Colman  and  Dcnatus,  he  obtained 
for  the  project  at  Home,  in  6S7,  the  sanction  of 
the  then  po(>e,  (\mim,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
bishop.  On  hi*  return,  he  succccdi*!  in  converting 
the  Duke  Of«d>ert  with  many  of  bis  subject*,  and 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete  conversion  of 
Thuringia;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of 
Oeilana,  who,  although  the  widow  of  G<«sl>ert's 
brother,  hail  been  married  to  Oosbert,  by  declaring 
the  marriage  invalid,  and  inducing  Goslwrt  to 
separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered  at  her  insti- 
gation, during  the  alwenco  of  CosWrt,  in  789, 
together  with  lx>th  his  fellow-missionaries.  The 
work  which  K.  commenced  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Boniface  and  his  fellow-missionaries. 

KILIMANJARO'  (theGreat  Mountain), supposed 
to  be  the  highest  known  mountain  of  Africa,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  liorder  of  Zanzibar,  in  Int. 
3°  40'  S.,  and  long.  36  E.  It  is  covered  with  |ht- 
jietual  snow,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  an  elevation 
of  20,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

KILKENNY,  Cm"  or  (Gad.  'Church  of  St 
Kenny,  or  Canice ').  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
that  name,  and  a  couuty  of  itself,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Nore,  $1  miles  south-south-west  fri>m 
Dublin  by  the  Great  .Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. Pop.  in  1851.  19.975;  in  18G1,  14,ikSl  (which 
shews  a  decrease  of  5S94f,  of  whom  12.854  were 
Roman  Catholics.  1084  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  rest  Protestant*  of  other 
denominations.  The  county  of  the  city  comprises 
an  area  of  17,012  acres,  of  which  16.091  are  external 
to  the  city.  K.  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament  This  citv  owes  its  origin  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century.  Almost  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  K.  was  a  strong  seat  of  the  English 
power,  its  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1105.  From  an  early  date,  K. 
was  a  place  of  much  |>olitical  imi<ortaiiee.  as  well 
an  the  seat  of  numerous  religious  establishments. 
Being  seated  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Tale, 
it  was  strongly  walled  in  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
and  several  parliaments  were  held  in  it,  of  which  the 
most  notable  was  that  of  1367,  in  which  was  enacted 
the  well-known  '.Statute  of  Kilkenny,'  the  great 
nucleus  of  all  the  distinctively  English  legislation 
for  Ireland.  The  cathedral  dates  in  jiart  from  the 
13th  c. ;  and  the  abl>cy  church  of  St  John's,  called 
the  Black  Abbey,  has  been  partially  restored,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in 
actual  occui«ation  for  the  religions  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    A  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 


also  has  been  recently  completed.  The  so-called 
college  or  grammar-school  of  K.  was  founded  by  the 
Butlers  in  the  16th  c,  and  was  further  endowed 
by  tiie  great  Duke  of  Ormond.  St  Kyran's  College 
is  an  educational  establishment  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  aud  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first 
opened  by  that  religious  community  after  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  made  Catholic  education  penal  in 
these  countrns.  K.  formerly  possessed  considerable 
manufactures  of  blankets  ana  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  but  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tolerably  extensive  marble  w  orks,  and 
has  a  large  ami  active  provision -trade,  the  chief 
outlet  of  which  is  Waterford.  with  which  K.  is 
connected  both  by  river  and  by  the  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  Railway. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  county  of  Waterford,  is  46  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  24  in  its  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  is  796  square 
miles,  or  509,732  acres,  of  which  470,102  are  arable. 
The  population  in  1841  was  1S9.312;  in  1851, 
138,775;  iu  1S61,  it  w  as  109.476,  of  whom  104,667 
were  Roman  Catholics,  4597  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  residue  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  very  varied,  the  southern  |>ortion  being  esjtecially 
elevated,  the  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of 
1696  feet  iu  the  summit  of  Mount  Brandon.  Iu 
the  western  district  are  situated  the  so-called 
Walsh  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nore,  which  traverses  the  eutire  length  from  north  to 
south-east,  and  falls  into  the  Barrow ;  the  liarrow, 
and  Suir,  which  form  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundary.  The  surface  of  K.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mountains  in  the  south,  is  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  limestone  formation,  overlaid,  in  the 
northern  districts,  by  shale  and  sandstone.  In  the 
hilly  districts  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  anthracite 
coal,  but  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  ncighl>ourhood 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  a  valuable  black  marble, 
largely  intersjierBed  with  fossil  shells,  is  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  chimney-pieces  and  similar  objects  is  carried 
on.  Marl  is  very  generally  found  in  larg"  deposits 
throughout  the  county.  The  soil  is  generally  tit  for 
tillage.  In  1862,  the  number  of  acres  under  crop 
was  182,751 ;  a  considerable  portion,  however,  is 
devoted  to  jwsture.  The  live  stock  of  the  year 
1860  was  estimated  at  4.949,107.  The  capital  of 
K.  is  the  city  of  the  same  name  (q.  v.).  The  towns 
of  secondary  ini|*>rtance  are  Callan.  Thomaste-wn, 
Freshford,  I'rliugfonl,  and  Castlecomer,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  coal  district  K.  is  represented 
in  jtsrliatnent  by  two  county  meinl*Ts,  the  city 
having  a  third  member  of  its  own.  The  couuty 
of  K.  having  l>een,  from  an  early  period  after  the 
invasion,  the  teat  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman  families 
of  Fitzgerald.  Butler,  Grace,  Pun  .  ll.  and  others,  has 
Ixen  the  scene  of  much  of  the  conflict  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  races.  It  is  still  thickly  studded  with 
the  remains  of  the  military  strongholds  of  these 
English  settlers.  The  ecclesiastical  remains  are  no 
[  less  numerous ;  and  although  not  so  rich  in  jiagan 
(  remains  as  other  Irish  counties,  it  jxiswesseB  live 
round  towers,  and  a  considerable  numls-r  ot  raths  or 
tumuli,  cairns,  stone-circles,  and  pillars.  The  most 
remarkable  natural  curiosity  is  the  cave  of  Dunmore, 
between  Castlecomer  and  Kilkenny,  opening  by  a 
natural  arch  of  50  feet  in  height  ami  containing 
several  chambers  encrusted  with  stalactites.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  subterranean  stream. 

KILLA'RNEY,  a  small  market-town  of  Ireland, 
iu  the  county  of  Kerry,  Munster,  is  situated  a  mile 
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and  a  half  from  the  I/>wer  Lako  of  the 
name,  17  mile*  south-east  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles 
west-north- west  of  Cork.  It  contain*  an  imposing; 
Human  Catholic  cathedral  and  a  nunnery,  has  little 
trade,  is  exceedingly  dull  in  winter,  though  it 
wakes  up  into  animation  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  it  in  visited  by  crowds  of  tourists,  attracted  by 
the  Identity  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5187. 

KILLAHXEY,  Lakks  or,  a  series  of  three  con- 
nected lakes,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  The  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by  the 
river  Leane  north-west  to  Castlemain  Harlntur. 
The  ITp]H-r  I^nke  is  24  miles  long  and  Jths  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  contain*  several  islands.  The  Long 
Range  ltiver,  leading  to  the  Midille  lAke,  is  about 
three  miles  in  length.  The  Middle  T^ike  is  2  miles 
long  by  1  mile  broad ;  and  the  Lower  Lake,  with 
about  'thirty  islands,  is  5  miles  long  by  3  broad. 
The  lieauty  of  the  scenery,  which  is  widely  cele- 
brated, consist*  in  the  gracefulness  of  the  mountain 
outlines,  the  rich  and  varied  colouring  of  the  wooded 
shores,  deepening  through  gray  rock  and  light-green 
arbutus  to  brown  mountain  heath  and  dark  firs. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  Battlk  op.  See  Graham, 
John,  Vnrorvr  Dl  sdek. 

KILMAI'NHAM  HOSPITAL,  an  establish- 
ment near  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  wounded  and 
pensioned  soldiers.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  is  conducted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples to  the  sister  institution,  Chelsea  Hospital 
(q.  v.).  The  estimated  cost  to  the  country  of  K. 
H.  for  the  year  1862-1863  is  iCWSO,  and  the 
number  of  in -pensioners  provided  for  alxmt  l.'IO. 
The  general  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  is  tx  ojficiv  the  master  of  K.  R, 
and  has  his  residence  on  the  estate, 

KILM  A'RNOCK,  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  chief  statious  on 
the  Glasgow  aud  South-Westcni  1  Lai  I  way,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which 
soon  after  Hows  into  the  river  Irvine,  12  miles 
north -north- cast  of  Ayr.  It  is  long  and  straggling, 
extending  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  miles,  out  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built-  K.  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  *  cowls  ;'  in  the  days  of  hand- 
loom- wearing,  the  'Kilmarnock  walwters'  were  a 
notable  class,  aud  have  received  from  the  satiric 
pen  of  Bums  a  not  altogether  enviable  immortality ; 
but  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the 
class  to  insignificance.  Later,  the  town  became 
(and  still  continues  to  be)  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  calico-printing  in  Scotland  It  has  also 
several  large  engineering  establishments,  woollen 
mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  Ac  The  country  round 
about  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland  in  coal  and 
iron.  K.  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  unites  with 
Ruthcrglen,  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Renfrew 
in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1861) 
19,201. 

KILOGRAMME.   See  Gramme. 

KILRU'SH,  a  small  market  and  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  is  situated  on  au 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  50  miles  west  of 
Limerick.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
has  a  good  harbour  with  secure  anchorage  from 
westerly  gales,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  butter,  pigs,  fish,  feathers,  hides,  Hags,  Irish 
moss,  and  in  turf  cut  in  the  vicinity.  Stone  and 
slate  are  quarried  here,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  Hanuels,  friezes,  and  linen-sheetings.  Pop.  (1861) 
4565. 

KILSY'TH,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  is  distant  about  12  miles  north-east  from 
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Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
There  arc  here  several  factories,  and  coal  and  iron- 
works.   Poji.  (1861)  4692. 

KILWI  NNING,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long, 
straggling,  irregular  street  Hand  loom  weaving 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  the  place  is 
also  noted  for  its  muslin  embroidery,  which  gives 
employment  to  several  hundred  females  ;  but  the 
prosjicrity  of  the  town  depends  mainly  on  the 
numerous  coal-pits  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  its 
proximity  to  the  Eglinton  Ironworks,  which  alone 
afford  employment  to  17(10  miners  and  others.  The 
I  )>arish  church,  built  in  1775,  occupies  jiart  of  the 
'  site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning.  The  town 
I  is  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  freemasonry  in 
1  Scotlaud,  and  until  the  institution  of  the  Grand 
I/odge  in  1 730.  all  other  lodges  in  Scotland  received 
their  charters  from  4  Mother  Kilwinning  ;'  even  after 
1736.  down  to  1807,  when  the  disputes  ljutween 
the  two  lodges  were  adjusted,  many  charters  were 
issued  by  the  mother-lodge.  It  is  also  celebrated 
for  its  archery,  and  is  the  only  place  in  Scotland 
where  shooting  at  the  papingo  is  practised.  Pop. 
in  1S61,  3921.  About  a  mile  anu  a  half  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
ami  beautiful  policies,  stands  Eglinton  Castle,  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Moutgomeric, 

of  the  reuowned 


Earls  of  Eglinton,  and  the 
4  Tournaraeut'  in  1839. 

KIMCHI.  David  (generally  quoted  by  his  ini- 
tials, J'rIMK),  the  most  eminent  Jewish  gramma- 
rian and  exegete,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  c  probably  at  Narbonne,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  jw*rt  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Provence  about 
1240.  Ilis  father,  Joseph  Kimchi,  was  the  author 
of  a  numl>cr  of  commentaries  and  other  theologicnl 
works.  His  brother  Moses  is  renowned  for  works 
of  a  similar  description,  more  especially  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Muhaluch  SfttJjile  ha-D-utt,  of  which  there 
are  several  editions.  His  own  celebrity,  however, 
far  exceeds  theirs.  His  Grammar,  MicId<J,  and  his 
Lexicon,  Stv>ra»him,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  lieen 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Hebrew  grammars  and 
lexicons.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  almost 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  of  which 
have  l>een  sctiaratcly  printed,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nelo,  Pontaoo,  Leusdcn,  Muis,  Janvier, 
&c,  l>esides  several  polemical  works,  such  as  the 
Vikunck,  Ttshuf/oth  U-A'ozrim,  &c.  He  was  also  made 
arbiter  in  the  great  Maimonides  controversy  (1232). 

KIMMERIDGE  CLAY,  the  lowest  series  of 
the  Upper  Oolite,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bituminous 
abide,  in  some  places  passing  into  an  impure  brown 
shaly  coal,  and  in  others  having  bods  of  sand  or 
calcareous  grit,  with  layers  of  nodules  of  septaria 
scattered  through  them.  The  series  attains  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  5»W  or  600  feet.  The  l>ed8  occur 
in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  and  continue 
as  a  narrow  band  south  through  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
folk, then  south  east  through  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Wilts,  to  Dorset,  where  they  terminate 
near  Weymouth,  and  eastward  at  the  village  of 
Kimiueridge,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
series.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  mollusca,  with  a  few 
placoid  and  ganoid  tish,  and"  several  reptiles.  In 
many  places,  layers  of  an  oyster  (Ogtrr.a  drltoidrn), 
without  any  other  organic  remain,  occur  in  broad 
continuous  floors  parallel  to  the  stratification  :  the 
valves  are  usually  together,  and  young  specimens 
are  occasionally  attached  to  the  older  onea 

KIN,  Nkxt  or.  When  a  person  dies  intestate, 
leaving  personal  property,  Buch  profierty  devolves 
upon  and  belongs  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  are  the 
blood-relatives  of  the  deceased.     The   law  has 
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declared  a  certain  order  of  precedence  among  next 
of  kin,  which  is  not  exactly  the  baiuc  iu  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  degrees  of  kiudred  arc  divided 
into  lineal  and  collateral.  The  lineal  consists  of 
the  ascending,  such  as  father,  mother,  grand  fattier, 
grandmother,  itatemal  and  maternal,  and  so  on  atl 
vtjinHum  ;  ami  the  desccndiu^,  such  aa  son,  daughter, 
grandson,  granddaughter,  and  so  on  <ul  infinitum. 
The  collateral  kindred  consists  of  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  the  children  of  such  ad  infini- 
tum. The  mode  l>y  which  the  civil  law  computed 
the  propinquity  of  decree  was  this;  it  allowed 
one  decree  for  each  iierson  in  the  line  of  descent 
exclusively  of  him  from  whom  the  computation 
begins,  and  in  the  direct  line  counted  the  degrees 
from  the  deceased  to  his  relative ;  but  as  reganls 
collaterals,  it  counted  the  sum  of  the  degrees  from 
the  deceased  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  relatives.  Thus,  a  brother 
was  in  the  second  degree,  counting  one  to  the  father, 
and  one  from  the  father  to  the  brother ;  a  nephew, 
and  also  an  uncle,  a  great-grandfather  and  a  great- 
grandson,  were  all  in  the  third  degree ;  a  son  and 
a  father  were  in  the  first  degree ;  and  so  on.  ThiB 
mode  of  com] mting  the  degrees  of  kindred  has  been 
adopted  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland. 

When  a  person  die*  intestate,  leaving  personal 
pTO|*rty,  there  are  two  daises  of  rights  to  which 
the  next  of  kin  are  entitled :  one  is  the  right 
to  administer  the  estate,  or  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration  ;  the  other  is  the  right  to  a  share  of 
the  pro|H*rty  itself.  As  regards  the  right  of  admin- 
istration, the  widow  or  next  of  kin  may  be  selected, 
both  or  either.  But  among  the  next  of  kin,  those 
are  to  Ik;  preferred  who  are  nearest  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  above  computation  :  thus,  a  son  or  father 
is  preferred  to  a  brother,  grandfather,  or  grandson  ; 
and  these  to  a  nephew,  uncle,  great-grandson,  or 
great  grandfather ;  and  so  on.  As  regards  the  more 
valuable  right  of  a  share  in  the  proi>erty,  the  rule 
is,  that  if  there  is  a  widow  surviving,  and  also  issue 
of  the  deceased,  who  are  in  that  case  the  next  of 
kin,  then  two-thir»la  of  the  proj»erty  go  to  the  next 
of  kin  ;  if  there  are  no  issue,  but  a  widow  survives, 
then  one-half  only  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  but  if 
there  is  no  widow  surviving,  then  the  whole  goes  to 
the  next  of  kin.  But  the  next  of  kin  take  according 
to  the  statute  of  Distributions,  which  slightly  differs 
from  the  order  of  the  civil  law  as  to  the  degrees 
of  priority :  thus,  the  children  exclusively  take  the 
whole,  if  children  survive ;  if  some  of  the  children 
are  dend,  leaving  issue,  then  the  issue  collectively  of 
each  dead  child  take  an  equil  share  with  the  living 
children,  by  wliat  is  called  the  principle  of  Represen- 
tation. If  there  are  none  nearer  than  grandchildren, 
all  take  an  equal  share,  and  the  issue  of  a  deceased 
grandchild  also  take  one  of  such  shares.  After  all 
the  children  and  grandchildren  are  dead  without 
issue,  then  the  father,  if  alive,  is  entitled  to  the 
whole.  If  he  also  is  dead,  then  the  mother,  the 
living  brothers  and  sisters  (together  with  the  issue 
of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  collectively),  take 
each  one  share.  After  these  arc  dead,  then  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  paternal  ami  maternal, 
and  nephews  and  nieces,  if  alive,  tike  each  a  share. 
The  right  of  representation,  i.e.,  the  right  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  person  being  one  of  a  class 
(and  who,  if  alive,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
next  of  kin),  to  represent  him,  and  take  his  share, 
applies  as  far  aa  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  no  further.  The  heir-at-law,  if  of  equal  degree, 
is  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  and  takes  his  share  with 
the  rest,  though  he  also  gets  all  the  real  estate. 
The  half-blood  counts  among  the  next  of  kin  equally 
with  the  whole  blood. 

In  Scotland,  the  rules  of  priority  among  the  next 


of  kin  vary  considerably  from  the  above  order, 
which  prevails  iu  England  aud  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren l>c-iug  entitled  to  an  absolute  legal  share  called 
Ix-gitim  (q.  v.),  take  the  father's  projicrty  in  two 
characters — one  part  as  legitim,  the  other  as  )>eing 
next  of  kin  -  and  the  result  is  often  different 
from  what  obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  in  Scot- 
laud,  though  the  heir-at-law  may  lw  one  of  the  next 
of  kin,  still  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  such  share 
unless  he  Collate  (q.  v.)  the  heritable  estate.  The 
degrees  of  kindred  are  not  counted  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  father  never  can  take  more  than 
one-half,  nor  the  mother  than  oue-third,  while  any 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  issue,  are  alive. 
The  half-blood  does  not  share  equally  with,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree  to  the  full  blood. 

KIN  A  BALU,  an  interesting  mountain  in  the 
northern  angle  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  reaches  a 
height  of  13.1100  feet.  It  was  twice  ascended  by 
Mr  Spenser  St  John,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  Lift  in  the 
FortsU  of  the  Fur  East. 

KINBU'RN,  a  small  fort  of  South  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kherson,  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  narrow  sand  lunik,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnie|»er. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  it  fell  l>efore  a  naval 
exiiedition  of  the  allies,  Octotar  17,  18.5a  AI>out 
a  mile  from  the  fort  stands  the  little  fishing- village 
of  Kinburn. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  THE  M EARNS,  a 
maritime  cotyity  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  North  Esk,  immediately 
south  of  Al>erdeeushire.  Area,  243,444  acres,  nearly 
one  half  of  which  is  under  culture.  The  county 
may  bo  divided  into  five  sections ;  viz.,  the  Coast, 
Garvock,  the  '  How  o'  the  Mearns,'  the  Grampians, 
and  Deeside.  The  coast- land  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  '  How '  is  of  superior  quality,  and  rents 
from  £2  to  £3,  10a.  an  acre.  The  '  How'  forms  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Strathmoro  (q.  v.).  The  Grampians, 
running  across  the  county  from  east  to  west,  parallel 
to  the  Deo,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  seven 
to  eight  miles,  cover  about  80,000  acres.  One  of  the 
peaks,  Mount  Battock.  on  the  top  of  which  the 
three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Forfar 
meet,  is  3500  feet  high.  The  Deeside  portion  of  the 
county  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  light  sharp 
soil.  The  rain -fall  is  from  23  to  27  inches.  The 
produce  of  the  county  and  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  have  improved  vastly  since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  c,  when  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
poor  huts  and  starved  cattle,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  largest  ox  of  four  or  five  years  old,  weighing 
30  imperial  stone,  was  not  more  than  20&  In  1857, 
there  were  4084  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  29  bushels 
34  pecks ;  8802  acres  barley,  averaging  33  bushels 
3  pecks;  28,174  acres  oats,  averaging  37  bushels; 
17,691  acres  turnips,  averaging  14  tons  3cwts. ;  2555 
acres  potatoes,  averaging  2  tons  19  cwts.  Of  live- 
stock there  were  4553  horses,  28,180  cattle,  25,110 
sheep,  and  3656  swine.  There  are  few  manufactures 
in  the  county.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
are  Stonehaven  (q.  v.),  the  county  town  ;  Rervie^  a 
royal  burgh ;  Lawrencekirk,  a  burgh  of  l»arony  ; 
and  Johnshaven.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population  was  on  the  poor- 
roll,  the  average  expenditure  for  each  being  £1,  16*. ; 
at  present  there  is  1  pauper  in  26,  and  the  average 
allowance  to  each  is  A'4,  10«.  Of  the  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  the  most  noted  is  Dunnottar 
Castle  (q.  v.).  K.  was  the  birthplace  of  George 
Wishart,  Rol»ert  Barclay,  Bishop  Burnett,  Dr  J. 
Beattie,  and  Dr  Thomas  Reid.  The  pop.  in  1861 
was  34,466;  constituency  1019,  who  return  one 
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KINO  (Saxon,  Cyniny;  Sanscrit,  Gannta,  father, 
from  the  root  (»'a«,  to  beget:  'what  the  husband 
was  in  his  house,  the  lord,  the  strong  protector,  the 
king  w.nt  among  his  people' — M<uc  Jtf  tiller),  the 
person  vested  witli  supreme  power  in  a  state. 
According  to  feudal  usages,  the  King  was  the  source 
from  which  all  command,  honour,  and  authority 
flowed ;  and  he  delegated  to  his  followers  the  jwwer 
by  which  tliey  exercised  suWdinate  nde  in  certain 
district*.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  separate 
baronie-H,  in  each  of  which  a  baron  ruled,  lord  both 
of  the  Iambi,  which  he  held  under  the  obligation  of 
rendering  military  service  to  the  king,  and  in  many 
cases  also  of  the  people,  who  were  vassals  of  the 
soil,  and  his  liege  subjects.  In  modern  times,  the 
kingly  jjower  often  represents  only  a  limited  mea- 
sure of  sovereignty,  various  constitutional  checks 
being  in  o|K-ration  in  different  countries  to  coiitrol 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  may  succeed  to 
the  throue  by  descent  or  inheritance,  or  he  may 
be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  or 
by  the  suffrages  of  some  Ixwly  of  |  arsons  seleetotl 
out  of  the  nation,  as  was  the  ease  in  Fobin<L 
Even  when  the  kingly  ]tower  is  hereditary,  some  • 
form  is  gone  through  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king, 
to  signify  a  recognition  by  the  people  of  his  ri^lit,  1 
and  a  cbuin  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  j»er- 
form  certain  duties,  accom|«nied  by  a  religious  i 
ceremony,  in  which  anointing  with  oil  and  placing 
a  crown  on  his  head  are  included  as  acts.  By  the 
anointing,  a  certain  sacredncss  is  supped  to  Ik? 
thrown  round  the  royal  )ierson.  while  the  coronation 
symbolises  his  supremacy.  There  is 'now  no  very 
clearly  marked  distinction  between  a  king  and  an 
Kuiperor  (q.  v.).  A  queen-regnant,  or  princess  who 
has  inherited  the  sovereign  power  in  countries 
where  female  succession  to  the  throne  is  recognised, 
possesses  all  the  political  rights  of  a  king. 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  the  kiug  never  dies, 
which  means,  ttiat  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  without 
the  necessity  of  j.revious  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  He  makes  oath  at  his  coronation 
to  govern  according  to  law,  to  cause  justice  to  be 
administered,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Church, 
He  is  the  source  from  which  all  hereditary  titles 
are  derived,  and  he  nominates  judges  and  other 
officers  of  state,  officers  of  the  anny  and  navy, 
governors  of  colonies,  bishojts  and  deans.  He  must 
concur  in  every  legislative  enactment,  and  sends  em- 
bassies, makes  treaties,  and  even  enters  into  ware, 
without  consulting  parliament  The  royal  person 
is  sacred,  and  the  king  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  any  of  his  acts ;  but  he  can  only  act  |K>liticilIy 
by  his  ministers,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  same 
irresponsibility.  A  further  control  on  the  royal 
prerogative  is  exercised  by  the  continual  necessity 
of  applying  to  parliament  for  supplies  of  money, 
•which  practically  renders  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  that  body  to  every  important  public 

The  Crown  (q.  v.)  now  in  use  as  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  differs  considerably  in 
form  in  different  countries  of  modern 
Europe  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coronets  of  the 
nobility  in  being  closed  above.  The 
royal  crown  of  Great  Britain,  here 
represented,  is  de*cril>ed  under  article 
Great  Britain  Crown.     The  helmet   placed  by 
the  sovereign  over  his  arms  is  of 
burnished  gold,  open-faced,  and  with  bars.    For  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign,  see  Grkat  Britain. 

KING- AT- ARMS,  or  KING  OF- A  RMS.  The1 
principal  herald  of  England  was  at  first  designated 
king  of  the  heralds,  a  title  exchanged  for  king  of-  . 
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about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  There  are 
four  kiugs-at-arms  in  Euglaud,  named  respectively 
Garter,  Clarcncieiix,  Norroy,  ami  Bath,  but  the  first 
three  only  are  members  of  the  College  of  Anns. 

Garter  principal  king-of-arms  was  instituted  by 
Henry  V.,  1417  A.  D.,  for  the  service  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  which  had  previously  beeu  attended  by 
Windsor  herald  He  was  also  made  chief  of  the 
heralds,  and  emfiowercd  to  grant  arms,  to  assign 
suplKirters  to  new  peers  and  knights  of  the  Bath, 
and  to  administer  the  oath  to  inferior  officers  of 
arms,  besides  pcrforniiug  many  other  duties  con- 
nected with  the  order,  and  public  ceremonies  in 
general.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  hunseli  be 
an  Englishman  and  gentleman  of  coat-armour.  In 
the  cajacity  of  king-of-arms  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  he  has  apartments  within  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue  satin,  with  the  arms 
of  St  George  on  the  left  shoulder,  lies  ides  a  badge 
ami  sceptre.  His  official  costume  as  principal  kiug- 
of-arms  of  England  is  a  Mircoat  of  velvet,  nchly 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a 
crown,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  The  insignia  of  tho 
office  are  liorne  by  Garter  impaled  with  his  paternal 
arms,  the  latter  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 
These  are  argent,  St  George's  cross,  ou  a  chief 
gules  a  ducal  coronet  encircled  with  a  garter, 
between  a  lion  of  England  on  the  dexter  aide,  and 
a  Heiir-de  lis  on  the  sinister,  all  or. 

Clarenciiux  and  Norroy  are  called  provincial 
kings -of-arms.  Clareucieux  takes  precedence  of 
Norroy.  He  has  a  crown,  collar  of  SS,  and  surcoat, 
like  those  worn  by  Garter.  The  insignia  of  his 
office  are  argent  St  George's  cross,  on  a  cliief  gules 
a  lion  of  England  ducal  I  v  crowned  or. 

Norroy,  though  he  yields  precedence  to  the  others, 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  kings-of-arms.  The  name 
first  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  he  is 
called  Rvy  >1>m  anus*  tlm  Xorroi/*,  a  word  used  for 
nortlimen.  His  official  amis  are  argent  St  George's 
cross,  on  a  chief  per  pale  azure  and  gules  a  lion  of 
England  dueally  crowued  between  a  fleur-de-lis  on 
the  dexter  side,  and  a  key,  wards  in  chief,  on  the 
sinister,  all  or. 

Bath  king-of-arms,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
college,  takes  precedence  next  after  Garter.  His 
office  was  created  in  1 72.")  for  the  service  of  tho 
order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  14th  January  17'2ti.  he 
was  constitutes!  Gloucester  King-of-arms  (an  office 
originallv  created  by  Ricliard  IIL,  in  whose  reign 
it  also  Wame  extinct),  and  princijxd  herald  of 
Wales.  He  was  at  the  same  time  empowered, 
either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Garter,  to  grant  arms 
to  persons  residing  within  the  Pritieijjality. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  Li  called 
Lyon  King-of-arms  (q.  v.),  who  since  the  Union  lias 
ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived  from  the 
lion  rampuut  in  the  Scottish  royal  insignia. 

There  is  one  king-of-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
Ulster.  In  the  14th  c,  there  existed  a  king-of-arms 
called  Ireland,  but  the  office  seems  to  have  become 
extinct,  and  Edward  VI.  created  Ulster  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  His  arms  are  argent,  St  George's 
cross,  upon  a  chief  gules  a  lion  lietween  a  harp  and 
a  portcullis,  idl  or.  The  royal  ordinance  tv.ative 
to  the  order  of  St  Patrick,  issued  17th  May  1S33, 
declares  that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies, 
Ulster  King  of-arms  shall  have  place  immediately 
afl*r  the  Lyon. 

Tho  crown  of  a  king-of-arms  is  of  rilver  ciH, 
and  consists  of  a  circle  inscriWl  with  the  words, 
M'vKrcrr  mri  />/■«*  gecundum  nui'jnarn  mi**r>ronliam 
twin,  supporting  10  oak  leaves,  each  alternate 
leaf  higher  than  the  rest.  Withiu  the  crown  is 
a  cap  of  crimson  satin  turned  up  with  ermine, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tassel  wrought  of  gold  silk. 
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Kings- of -arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear  their 
crowns  on  till  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore  his  ; 
now  they  assume  them  only  when  {teem  put  on  their 
coronets.  The  installation  of  kingK-atarms  anciently 
took  place  with  great  state,  ami  always  on  a  Sunday 
or  festival-day,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
thc  king,  the  earlmanhal,  or  some  other  ] tenon 
duly  ap|*ointed  hy  royal  warrant 

KING-CRAB  (Limulun),  a  genus  of  Cnutatta, 
ranked  hy  Cuvier  anions  the  Entomottraea  ;  but 
so  widely  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Cru*tac«t, 
that  Milne-Edwards  makes  it  n  subclass  by  itself. 

The  head  and  thorax  are 
united  too  ther,  ami  are 
covered  by  a  shield,  which 
ia  convex  alsive,  and 
concave  beneath.  The 
aMomen  is  more  or  less 
hexagonal,  no  division  into 
rings  ap]>ears  in  it,  and  it 
is  covered  by  a  shield  not 
so  broad  as  that  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  On 
each  side  it  has  along  the 
margin  six  movable  spines 
directed  backward  and 
outwards ;  and  attached 
to  it  is  a  tail,  which  forms 
a  long  and  strong  dagger- 
like  spine,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding in  length  the 
whole  body  of  the  animal. 
The  legs  are  not  large 
enough  to  l>e  visible 
beyond  the  shield  when 
the  animal  moves  along 
the  ground. — These  re- 
markable animals  are 
found  only  on  the  shores 
of  tropical  Asia,  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and 
tropical  America.  They 
feed  on  animal  food  ;  and 
are  said  to  Iks  themselves  less  agreeable  food  than 
cralts  or  lobsters.  Some  of  them  exceed  two  feet 
in  length,  and  the  strong  and  iagged  spine  is  a 
formidable  weapon.  In  some  of  the  Asiatic  inlands, 
the  spine  is  often  used  for  pointing  arrows.  In 
tropical  America,  the  K.  is  called  CantcroU  FL*h, 
and  the  shell  is  used  as  a  ladle.  The  number 
of  species  of  K.  is  not  great.— Fossil  species  are 
pretty  numerous.  Trilobites  are  supposed  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Limuli. 

KINGFISHER  (AU-nfo),  »  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insetsores,  and  family  Halcy»nid>r.    The  name 


King-Crab  {Limiting 

Polyphtmu*) : 

CapU4  from  KtfltU  r>«bpW<«. 
o,  poaillofl  of  I  hp  two  imoolh 
ejM ;  b,  b,  lateral  ceiNSOStta 
«,  «,  ii--jHr.it1  is  aper- 


Kin^fishcr  (Alcedo  irpida). 

ia  often  extended  to  the  whole  family;  the  only 
British  ami  almost  the  only  European  species  of 
which  is  the  Common  K.  (A.  UpUa),  a  bin!  not 
much  larger  than  a  siiarrow,  in  brilliancy  of  colour 


rivalling  the  finest  tropical  birds  — blue  and  green 
King  the  prevailing  colours.  The  K.  is  generally 
distributed  over  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  is  not  ao 
common  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  passage, 
although  in  many  places  it  ap|>can  only  as  an  occa- 
sional visitant  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Euro|»c 
except  the  most  northern,  and  over  a  great  |>art  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  frequents  the  bank*  of  riven 
and  streams,  and  is  often  seen  flying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes, 
such  as  minnows,  sticklebacks,  and  trout  or  salmon 
fry,  and  of  leeches  and  water-insecta.  When  it 
has  caught  a  fish,  it  ofuui  kills  it  by  beating  on 
a  branch,  and  always  swallows  it  head  foremost 
The  indigestible  |w\rt*  are  afterwards  disgorged. 

It  seems  probable,  although  not  quite  certain, 
that  the  K.  is  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  alxmt 
which  many  wonderful  fables  were  current  among 
them  :  of  its  having  power  to  quell  storms,  of  its 
tloating  nest  and  the  stillness  01  the  winds  during 
the  time  necessary  for  its  safety,  &c,  Shakaj»eace 
makes  re|*?ated  allusion  to  the  jtopular  notion,  that 
if  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  K.  or  Halcyon  is  hung  up 
by  a  thread,  the  bill  will  always  point  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  Bkitkd  K.  {Alcttto  Halcyon  or  Ceryit 
Halcyon)  of  North  America  is  a  much  larger  bird 
than  the  K.  of  Britain,  lieing  fully  twelve  inches  in 
length.  It  is  common  on  mcst  of  the  riven  of 
North  America,  to  the  67*  N.  lat.  in  summer,  but 
migrates  southward  in  winter,  and  is  then  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  coloun  are  dull 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  common  king- 
fisher. 

Many  sjiecies  of  K.  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  forming  the  genus 
Ccyr,  want  the  hind  toe.  The  common  Euro|»ean 
K.  may  bo  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  family,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  called  Symlarty/t  Birtln,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  much-united  toes.  The  form 
is  bulky;  with  long,  straight,  quadrangular,  sharp, 
heron  like  bill,  short  wings,  very  short  square  tail, 
short  legs  and  small  feet 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Australia. 
Independently  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  it  contains 
two  laudlockcd  recesses,  Princess  Royal  and  Oyster 
Harbours.  The  entrance  is  in  lat  35  6'  &,  and 
long.  118  1'  E. 

KINGLAKE,  Alexandre  William,  was  born 
at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  in  1802,  studied  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and— having  chosen 
the  law  a«  a  profession  — was  called  to  the  bar  in 
18.'<7.  His  practice  soon  became  very  great;  never- 
theless, he  found  time  to  make  a  tour  in  the  east 
of  some  length,  the  result  of  which  was  a  book 
entitled  Eothnt,  descriptive  of  his  adventures  and 
impressions.  It  was  published  in  1844,  and  at  once 
attained  an  astonishing  popularity,  passing  through 
many  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
being  also  extensively  translated  on  the  continent 
The  graceful  vigour  and  liveliness  of  the  style  have 
made  Eothrn  a  model  for  subsequent  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  none  have  \  et  reached  the  exqui- 
site talent  of  the  original  In  1S.">7.  K.  entered 
.parliament  as  member  for  Bridgewater.  The  tint 
two  volumes  of  his  Incision  of  the  Crimea  have 
iust  a|>i>eared  (ISM),  and  have  fully  sustained  tho 
literary  reputation  of  their  author ;  but  the  virulent 
antipathy  shewn  towards  the  French  emperor  and 
all  the  acton  m  the  cou/i  <f  /lat  is  thought  to  have 
incaj»aeitited  K.  from  giving  a  true  account  of  the 
war.  its  causes,  and  the  men  who  wer 
in  it 

KINGPOST.  SeeRoor. 
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KINGWOOD,  a  very  l>cautiful  Mood,  in  small 
•icces,  used  for  ornamental  work.  It  is  brought 
ru  Brazil,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  of  a 
species  of  Trijttolomia  (nat.  onl  LeguminoMX,  sub- 
ord.  Papiliunaetft). 

KINGS,  Books  of  (.Velakim),  the  name  given  to 
two  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Originally,  they  were  but  one,  and  were  first  separ- 
ated by  the  Seventy,  by  whom  they  are  designated 
1  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  kingdom*' — the  Books 
of  Samuel  forming  the  tirst  and  second  This  divi- 
sion was  copied  by  the  Vulgate,  and  passed  thence 
into  the  general  usage  of  Christendom.  The  exact 
titles  of  these  books  in  the  English  Authorised 
Version  are—  The  First  Book  of  (he  Kittys,  commonly 
called  tJie  Third  Book  of  the  Kittys,  aud  The  Second 
Book  of  (he  Kiny*,  commonly  called  the  Fourth 
Bo<ik  of  tfit  K'my*.  They  embrace  (1)  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  (2)  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  (3)  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  after  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  until  the 
Babylonian  captivity— a  period  of  about  570  years 
in  all.  The  books  do  not  appear  to  lte  merely  vague 
compilations  from  royal  anuals  and  other— rather 
contradictory— sources,  as  is  held  by  some,  but 
rather  the  diligent  work  of  a  historian  —with  a 
clear  and  distinct  tendency— who  gathered  together 
all  the  written  and  unwritten  iiiformatton,provided 
it  could  W  made  useful  for  his  purpose.  The  unity 
of  style  and  language  is  indeed  j»alpable  through- 
out, nor  are  any  later  alterations  of  consequence 
apparent.  The  principal  sources  quoted  are  a  Book 
[of  the  Chronicles]  of  Solomon,  further  a  Book  ofUte 
Chnmicl'K  of  (he  Kittys  of  Israel,  and  another  of  (he 
Kinys  of  Judah,  The  Talmud,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  Christian  theologians,  ascril»e  it  to  Jeremiah ; 
this  view  is  also  maintained  by  Hii  vcrnick  in  modern 
times.  Huet  and  Calmet  are  in  favour  of  Ezra,  but 
all  that  can  lie  safely  asserted  is,  that  the  compiler 
lived  during  the  second  half  of  the  Captivity,  and 
after  the  death  of  Joiachin,  and  prolmbly  in  Babylon. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  l/teocrntico-prophetic  in 
a  high  degree  (its  historical  hdeUty  w  ith  respect  to 
the  jM>litieal  events  is  generally  recognised,  but  the 
stones  relating  to  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elishaarc 
by  most  critics  referred  to  the  province  of  legend) ; 
while  that  of  Chronicles  (which  goes  over  much  the 
same  ground)  is  held  to  betray  the  predominance 
of  priestly  influence.  One  of  the  best  modern  com- 
mentaries is  that  by  Thenius  (Leip  1*45). 

KING'S  BENCH.   See  Queen's  Bench. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded 
in  1441  by  Henry  VI.,  for  a  provost,  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  three  chaplains,  with  clerks,  choris- 
ters, servitors,  and  jionr  scholars  -  in  all  144).  Its 
revenues  were  seriously  diminished  by  Edward  1 V. 
The  chapel  is  the  work  of  the  three  Henries,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.  The  architect  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Nicholas  Cloos,  or  Klaus,  Fellow  of  the 
college,  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  or,  as  others  say, 
his  father.  It  is  perhaps  the  fin»*t  specimen  of 
perpendicular  Gothic  in  the  world.  Its  internal 
dimensions  are  290  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  78  high. 
There  is  an  inner  roof  of  stone,  which,  though  of 
enormously  massive  structure,  has,  from  its  pro- 
portions, and  the  beauty  of  the  groining,  the  most 
airy  and  pleasing  effect  Under  the  new  statutes, 
which  were  given  in  1861,  the  foundation  will 
consist  of  forty-six  fellows,  and  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  scholars,  governed  by  a  provost.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  scholarships  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  of  Eton  College.  The  fellows  under  the 
new  statutes  will  be  elected  from  all  members  of  the 
college  who  are  of  sufficient  standing.— See  Fuller's 


KING'S  COLLEGE,  London,  a  proprietary 
institution  occupying  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
House,  and  founded  in  1328  on  the  fundamental 
principle  : — '  that  instruction  in  the  Christian  reU- 
gion  ought  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
system  of  general  education  for  the  youth  of  a 
Christian  community.'  The  college  being  strictly 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  church 
service  is  a  regular  part  of  its  routine.  The  course 
embraces  theology,  general  literature  and  science, 
applied  sciences,  and  medicine.  A  limited  nuuilier 
of  matriculated  students  reside  within  the  walls. 
The  museum  contains  the  calculating-machine  of 
Mr  Babbage,  aud  George  III.'*  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  philosophical  instnun<-nts, 
the  latter  presented  by  the  Queen.  There  is  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  college. 

KINO'S  or  QUEEN  S  COUNSEL  arc  certain 
barristers  at  law,  in  England  and  I  re  Land,  who 
have  been  apjwinted  by  lettersqiatent  to  Iks  her 
Majesty's  Counsel  The  office  is  entirely  honorary, 
but  it  gives  a  right  of  preaudience  in  all  the  court*, 
according  to  the  date  of  ap]»oiutment.  The  appoint- 
ment practically  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Though  called  her  Majesty's  Counsel,  they  are  not 
prevented  from  being  returned  and  acting  for  ordi- 
nary clients,  excejit  that  in  defending  prisoners  and 
acting  in  suits  against  the  crown,  they  require  a 
Kpecial  licence  from  the  crown,  which,  is  however, 
never  refuse*L  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  distinction 
of  Queen's  Counsel,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-general  are  so  in  reality.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Queens  Counsel  is  for  life,  but  in  case  of 
disgraceful  conduct,  the  letters  patent  arc  revoked, 
as  was  recently  done  in  reference  to  Edwin  James, 
an  Enghsh  barrister. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  ouc  of  the  inland  counties 
of  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  on  tin?  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  fro.n  Roscommon  and  Gal  way. 
Area,  49.3,985  statute  acres,  of  which  337,2,76  are 
arable  and  8258  in  plantations.  In  1862,  127,795 
acres  were  under  crofts,  and  1761  acres  were  lying 
fallow.  Fop.  (1H51)  112,076;  (1861)  90,013  The 
Burface  is  in  general  flat;  it  includes,  however,  in 
the  south,  a  portion  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains, 
from  which  a  line  of  low  limestone  hills  extends 
north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  form- 
ing a  water-Bhcd  Wtween  the  l«sin  of  the  Shannon 
on  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Boyne  and  Barrow 
on  the  east.  The  soil,  a  light  loam  of  medium 
de|»th,  resting  on  limestone  gravel,  is  of  average 
fertdity.  The  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v.)  extends  from 
west  to  east  the  whole  length  of  the  county.  The 
Grand  Canal,  reaching  from  Dublin  almost  entirely 
across  the  country,  traverses  the  north  portion  of 
this  county.  Notwithstanding  the  great  tracts  of 
bog  that  occur  here,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy. 
Two  memltera  are  returned  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment for  the  county. 

In  the  north-west  of  tliis  county  are  the  rnina 
of  the  abbey .Clonmacnoise,  founded  in  548,  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  ancient  monumental  remains,  and 
forming  ouc  of  the  most  interesting  of  th<i*e  ruined 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  which  Ireland  is  so  rich. 
The  county  contains  also  many  other  religious 
foundations,  as  well  as  numerous  feudal  castles, 
chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  i>criod,  and  some  of  them 
still  inhabited. 

KING'S  EVIDENCE  (or  Queen's),  the  name 
given  to  a  person,  who,  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  offered  to  give 
evidence,  and  make  full  confession.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  crown,  in  such  cases,  is  to  pardon 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
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entitled  to  a  pardon  ;  and  an  application  is  gene- 
rally made  to  the  judge,  to  admit  the  party  as  a 
witness,  on  the  trial  of  the  fellow-criminals.  A 
similar  practice  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public  pro- 
secutor having  the  power  and  discretion  to  admit 
the  confessing  jmrty. 

KING'S  EVIL.   Sec  Scrofcla. 

KING'S  LYNN.   See  Lynx. 

KING'S  SILVER,  an  ancient  fine  paid  to  the 
king,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  England,  on 
alienation  of  certain  landB. 

KING'S  YELLOW  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
pigment  which  is  a  mixture  of  orpituent  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arsenioos  acid. 

KINGSLKY,  Rkv.  Chaki.ks,  waihora  at  Holne 
Vicarage,  Devonshire,  12th  June  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1840,  where  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  "in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1844,  he  became  curate,  and  shortly 
after,  rector  of  Everslev,  in  Hampshire.  In  the 
same  venr,  he  published  Villus  Sermon*,  charac- 
terised* as  honest,  downright  wisdom,  conveyed  in 
a  plain  and  simple  style.  In  1848,  apiieared  The 
Sain?*  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story  of  kliudtcth  of 
Hungary,  an  admirable  and  truly  catholic  repre- 
sentation of  medieval  piety.  The  next  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  were  devoted— in  company 
with  his  friend  Mr  Maurice  and  other*— to  a  series 
of  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  christianisation 
of  the  working-classes.  To  these  efforts  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  those  co-o|icrative  associations 
in  which  the  workmen  are  also  the  masters,  the 
results  of  which  have  proved  in  every  way  bene- 
ficial. His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of 
modern  times  are  to  \>c  found  in  his  Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  and  P<rt  (1849).  a  novel  of  extraordinary 
power  and  fascination,  the  hero  of  which  is  sought 
for  in  a  Ismdou  workshop.  This  was  followed,  in 
1851,  by  Yca*t,  a  Profit  m,  in  which  K.  handles, 
among  other  questions,  the  condition  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer;  and  in  18.13,  by  IftfMttia, 
or  Xnr  For*  iri/h  an  Old  Face,  a  most  vigorous 
and  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in  conflict 
with  rude  Gothic  paganism  and  the  expiring 
philosophy  of  Greece,  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century.  Both  of  these  works  ap|<eared  in  Fra**r« 
Mwjnzinc.  Two  years  after,  he  published  H'«f. 
ward  /Jo.'  or  the  Voyage*  and  Adrenturc*  of  Sir 
Aiui/oji  Leigh,  Kut.,  in  iff  Reign  ofQwn  EUzatirth, 
probably  the  greatest  of  his  works.  Its  glowing 
ietures  of  South  American  forests  are  said  to 
liave  excited  the  admiration  of  Humltoldt,  who  had 
himself  really  teen  wliat  K.  only  imagined*  His 
other  works  are—  Me»*ag*ofthc  Church  to  Lalxmring 
Men  ;  Sermon*  on  Xatit/nnl  Sulytrf*.  preached  in  a 
Vilhtgc  Church;  Phaethon,  or  Look  Thoughts  for 
Loo*'  Thinkrr*;  Alexandria  and  her  Srlutol*  ;  .SVr- 
flwiw  for  the  Time*;  Gin  tints,  or  the  Wonder*  of  ike 
Shore;  The  Ihntr*,  or  Greek  Fairy  Talc* ;  Tiro  Year* 
Ago:  Gitod  Xeic*  of  Go-i ;  besides  a  large  number 
of  articles  for  the  magazines.  Recently,  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge. 

KI'NGSTON.  chief  town  of  the  united  counties 
of  Fmntenac,  Lennox,  and  Addington.  Canada  West, 
lies  in  lat  44"  8*  30",  long.  T'i"  30  1",  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  month  of  the 
Cataraqui  and  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  is  distant  from  Montreal  198  miles ; 
from  Toronto,  105 ;  and  from  New  York,  274.  A 
gathering-place  of  old  to  the  neighbouring  Indian 
tribes,  occupied  by  a  French  fort  from  1673  till 


1758,  it  began  to  l»e  settled  by  the  British  about 
178'),  was  laid  out  in  1793,  was  incorporated  na  a 
town  in  1838,  and  as  a  city  in  1846.  On  the  union 
of  the  two  Canadas,  the  seat  of  government  was 
established  at  K.  in  1840,  but  was  removed  again  in 
1845.  The  city  has,  in  consequence,  grown  more 
slowly  than  many  others  in  the  New  \V  urld,  but  it 
numbers  already  among  its  buildings  some  of  the 
finest  in  Canada.  Its  narliour,  sheltered  by  Wolfe 
and  Garden  Islands,  which  lie  two  or  three  miles 
off,  lined  with  a  row  of  about  twenty  wharfs,  fur- 
nished with  a  grain-elevator  capable  of  unloading 
3000  bushels  per  hour,  is  always  busy,  while  navi- 
gation is  open,  especially  with  the  transhipment  of 
cargoes  between  the  vessels  which  ply  on  the  lakes 
and  those  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Rideau 
Canal.  The  ship-bnilding  of  K.  is  second  in  Canada 
only  to  that  of  QueW.  There  are  five  foundries  in 
the  city,  ltesides  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
engines,  locomotive  and  stationary,  of  agricultural 
implements,  edge-tools,  axles,  nails,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  these  altogether  turn  out  alxmt 
9900  tons  of  finished  iron  a  year.  Besides  its 
outlets  by  water,  K.  communicates  with  all  jiarts  of 
the  country  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Radway,  which 
passes  within  "two  miles  of  the  city,  and  is  now 
(ISM)  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  line.  Next  to 
Quebec  ami  Halifax,  K.  is  the  most  important  mili- 
tary jMssition  in  British  America.  Queen  s  University 
aim  College  at  K.,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1841,  for  the  education  of  a  Presbyterian  ministry, 
has  since  instituted  the  additional  faculties  of 
Law  ami  Medicine,  is  now  eq  tupped  with  17  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  and  attended  by  an  average 
of  150  students.  There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholio 
institution,  cdled  Regiopolis  College,  the  county 
gram  mar  school,  and  the  com 
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j  several  private  academics.  In  1862,  K.  became  the 
Seat  of  the  new  English  bishopric  of  Ontario.  Its 
population  in  1861  was  13,743,  who  return  one 
member  to  the  provincial  ]mrliament  The  average 
value  of  the  vearly  exports  and  im[»orts  front 
1855  to  1862  has  been  the  following:  exports, 
£82,704;  imports,  £464,604;  duties  collected,  £19,210 
sterling. 

KINGSTON,  a  township  and  village  of  New 
York.U.S.,  situate* I  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
('anal,  57  miles  below  Albany.  The  township 
contains  3  villages.  18  churches,  3  banks,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  has  a  large  commerce  in  coaL 
stone,  ice,  lime,  and  cement  The  village  was 
burned  in  1777  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Pop.  (I860) 
16,640. 

KINGSTON,  the  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica 
j  (q.  v.),  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  landlocked 
harbour,  the  best  in  the  island,  and,  for  its  size,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1693, 
after  the  ncightiouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  From  this  place,  after- 
wards rebuilt,  it  is  separated  by  its  noble  haven; 
whUe  with  Spanish  Town,  towards  the  interior,  it 
has,  since  1846,  been  connected  by  a  railway  of 
alsnit  10  miles  in  length.  K.  contains  alsmt  32.000 
inhabitants.  Though  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  like 
the  generality  of  mere  seaports,  filthy  and  dis- 
orderly, it  yet  presents  several  handaom*  features. 
A  large  square,  called  the  Parade,  contains  spacious 
barracks,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  theatre,  and  some 
tolerable  dwellir.g-houses.  The  negro  market  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  described  as  a  lively  and 
interesting  scene.  The  temperature,  which  is  gene- 
rally oppressive  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the 
bay.  becomes  gradually  mitigated  towards  the 
head  of  the  sloping  streets,  which  rise  into  the 
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region  of  the  sea-breezes.  Moat  of  the  trade  of 
Jamaica  |iasses  through  K.,  tin?  harbour  of  which, 
in  1859,  reoeiTed  402  vessels,  of  which  253  were 
British. 

KINGSTON,  or  KINGSTOWN,  capital  of  the 
British  island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies, 
stands  on  the  south-west  coast,  with  a  population  of 
about  5000. 

KINGSTON-ON  HULL.   Sec  Hull. 

KINGSTON -UPON -THAMES,  a  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  is  situated  13  miles  south-west  of 
London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here 
crowd  by  two  handsome  bridges,  one  of  stone,  and 
the  other  an  iron  viaduct  of  the  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  Extension  Branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway.  The  county  spring  assizes  are 
held  in  Kingston-tipon-Thames.  Educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  numerous;  there  are 
flour,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  oil  mills,  and  brick  and 
tile  works.  Pop.  (1801)  10,12.1  Around  the  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  Station,  on  the  main  line  of  tne 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  distant  alwuit 
a  mile,  has  grown  up,  since  1S38,  the  elegant 
suburb  of  New  Kingston  or  Surbiton,  now  almost 
joined  to  the  town.  In  the  neighlmurhood  are 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  Bushy  and  Richmond 
Parks. 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  K.,  and  during  tho  Saxon  period 
it  had  already  risen  into  iui|>ortanee.  Here,  in  938, 
a  great  council  was  held  under  Egbert  of  Wessox 
and  Ethel  wolf  of  Kent,  and  a  treaty  agreed  to; 
and  here  also  seven  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
were  crowned.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  stone  on  which  the  ceremony  was  |»er- 
formeo!,  which  stands  in  one  of  the  streets,  enclosed 
by  a  railing. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  thriving  and  important  seaport 
of  Ireland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  six 
miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Previous 
to  1817.  when  the  new  and  splendid  harlwur- works 
were  commenced,  it  was  merely  a  fishing-village. 
On  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  this  town 
in  September  1821,  its  former  name,  Dxtnlmnj,  was 
changed  to  Kingstown.    The  harbour  embraces  an  ) 
nrea  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  | 
from  13  to  27  feet.    The  pleasing  situation  of  the 
town,  and  the  invigorating  air,  have  made  K.  an  , 
important  watering-place.    The  Dublin  Royal  Mad 
steam-packets  sail  from  K.  to  Holyhead  twice  a 
day,  and  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  ' 
between  it  and  the  principal  Irish  and  British  sea-  j 
ports.    Coal,  iron,  ami  timl>er  are  imported,  and  i 
cattle,  com,  lead  ore,  and  granite,  are  exported.  In 
1861,  1442  vessels  of  216,274  tons  anchored  in  the  ■ 
harbour.    Pop.  11,584. 

KI'NIC  or  QUINie  ACID  (2HO,Ca,H?ftOl(>) 
is  an  acid  existing  in  combination  with  quinia  in 
the  bark  of  the  cinchonas. 

KINK,  a  twist  in  a  roite  or  cord,  caused  by  the 
tightness  of  the  coil,  and  a  relaxation  of  pressure 
iu  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  best  rope, 
however,  rarely  kinks. 

KI'NKA.IOU  (CrrrolrpU*  candirnlvuhin),  a  quad- 
ni]H>d  of  the  family  Urnidtr,  and  allied  to  the 
racoons  and  coatis.  By  some  naturalists  it  is  referred 
to  VirrrrvUr.  It  has  six  incisors,  one  canine  tooth, 
and  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  three  hinder  molars 
tuberculous.  The  K.  is  larger  than  a  pole-cat,  has 
n  yellowish  woolly  fur,  climbs  trees,  feeds  on  fruits, 
honey,  &c,  as  well  as  on  small  animals,  and  from 
its  ravages  among  the  nests  of  wild -bees,  is  in 
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transferred  to  it  the  name  Potto,  from  a 
animal  of  Africa.    It  is  easily  tamed. 

KINK  EL,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  German  author, 
liorn  at  Oberkasael,  11th  August  1815.  Ho  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  distin- 
guished Protestant  preacher ;  but  becoming  involved 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spautlau,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  escaped.  K.  then  went  to  America,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided 
as  a  public  teacher.  Both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer 
on  art,  K.  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  principal 
works  are—  Pitnliyten  i/'/r-r  att&femtfdte  Uirichniut 
und  Blldn-dm  Chr'udi  (Cologne,  1842);  Oallcht* 
(Stutt  1843);  Ott,,  drr  Schittz,  fine  Rheln.  Gr*hkkU 
in  zwOlf  Almtruem  (Stutt  1S43,  9th  edit.  1852),  a 
very  beautiful  narrative  poem  ;  Dir  AUchrlMlkhe 
Kututt  (Bonn,  1845),  which  forms  the  first  j>art  of 
a  still  unfinished  (JegeJiichU  d<-r  hildtndm  KitnMe 
ftri  dm  Christ! icfwn  Vi'Jbrrn  ;  Die  Altr,  L«tul*:h<ijl, 
Venchiehte  tint!  VoUrnleben  (Bonn,  1840)  ;  Xiinroti, 
rln  Tmuerspid  (Hamb.  1S57).  —  K.'s  wife,  Johanna 
K.,  a  distinguished  musician,  has  written  Acht 
Brirfe  i'dtrr  dm  ('Invitrunttrrteht-  (Stutt.  1849)  ;  and 
together  with  her  husband,  ErziUdungeM  (Stutt, 
1849).  After  her  death  (in  1S59)  appeared  her 
novel,  Hans  IULs  in  London  (Stutt  1860). 

KINN AI'RD'S  HEAD,  a  promontory  with  a 
light- house,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  near  Fraserburgh,  in  lat  57'  42  N.,  long. 
2°  W. 

KI'NO,  an  astringent  substance,  resembling 
Catbthu  (q.  V.)  and  G  vmbik  (q.  v.),  the  concrete 
exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees,  especially  of 
PtrrocarpH*mariuti'tutn,  a  native  of  the  maintains 
of  Coromandel,  which  yields  East  Indian  K.,  and 
of  P.  eriaacev*,  a  native  of  Gambia,  which  yields 
African  Kino.  The  genus  Pterocar}>it*  beloil-s  to 
the  natural  order  LegitminostT,  sub-order  Papilion- 
and  has  a  5-toothed  calyx,  and  an  irregular, 
nearly  orbicular  one-seeded  pod,  surrounded  with 
a  wing. 

East  Indian  K.  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly 
occurs  in  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  K.  or 
gum  kino  of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular 
glistening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  the  larger 
almost  black.     Thin  pieces  are  ruby  reii    It  is 
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•  very  astringent  taste.  Benoal  K.  ia  a  similar 
astringent  substance,  produced  by  Bulca  frvndosa. 
See  Bl'TEA.  It  has  been  found  ca]>able  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  true  kino.  Botany  Hay  K.  is  the 
produce  of  Kwattiptus  rtitinifera.    See  Kcoalyptta. 

The  astringeney  of  kino  is  mainly  due  to  its 
containing  tanuic  aod  catecbuic  acid,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  property,  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  certain  forma  of  diarrho?A  (especially  when  a  dux 
seems  to  1h»  kept  up  by  want  of  tone  in  the  intes- 
tinal capillaries),  the  l>est  mode  of  prescribing  it 
being  an  com/iownd  kino  powil'r,  which  U  a  mixture 
of  kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  and  the  dose  for  an 
adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  There 
is  also  a  tincture  of  kino,  which,  when  properly  diluted 
with  water,  forma  an  excellent  gargle  for  relaxation 
of  the  uvula. 

Kino  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
East  Indies  as  a  cotton  dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  colour  known  as  nankeen. 

KIN RO  SS-SHI  RE, after  Clackmannanshire,  the 
smallest  county  of  Scotland,  lies  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth  and  Fife.  Area,  40,812  acres ;  pop. 
(1861)  7977.  It  is  12  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
and  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  Of  its  entire 
30,000  acres  are  arable,  3000  in  wood,  and 
4500  under  water.  Sec  Loch  Levkn.  Its  surface 
is  elevated  and  gently  undulating ;  its  boundaries 
are  hdly.  with  occasional  level  openings.  Ou  the 
north  and  north-west  are  the  Ocnil  Hills;  on  the 
north-east,  the  Lomonds;  and  on  the  south  east 
and  south,  Benarty  and  the  Cleish  Hills.  The 
streams  flow  into  Loch  I^even  <q.  v.),  and  issue  by 
the  river  Lcven.  The  soil  inclines  to  gravel,  but  is 
clayey  in  the  districts  north  and  west  of  the  loch. 
Excellent  pasture  occurs  on  the  moorlands.  For  the 
year  l8."»7,  the  average  produce  per  imperial  acre 
was— wheat,  26  bushels ;  barley,  31  bushels  ;  oats. 
36  bushel  •*  3 J  pecks  ;  here,  31  bushels  1  peck ; 
beans  and  pease,  9  bushels  1  }>ock  ;  turnips,  15  tons 
4  cwts. ;  potatoes,  1  ton  10  cwts.  This  county  unites 
with  that  of  Clackmannan,  and  with  portions  of 
Perthshire,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
The  capital  of  the  county  is  the  town  of  Kinross, 
with  a  population  (1861)  of  2083,  who  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  weaving  of-  tartan  shawls,  and  in 
spinning,  scouring,  and  dyeing. 

KINSA'LE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  U  at  the  head  of  Kinsale  harbour,  which  is 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Bandoit,  four- 
teen miles  south-south-west  of  Cork.  A  railway  to 
Cork  was  0|>ened  here  on  the  16th  May  lKu.'i,  and 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  large  marine  hotel,  with 
floating  batlis  attached,  was  laid  on  the  same  day. 
The  harlM>ur,  which  is  landlocked,  is  about  two  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  in  average  breadth,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  300  ahi|>s.  K.  exports  agricultural 
produce,  and  inqtorts  coal,  iron,  and  tiuiher;  its 
trade,  however,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cork,  is  smalL  Valuable  fisheries,  estimated  at  £500 
per  week  in  value,  are  carried  on  in  the  district. 
On  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  a  promontory  stretch- 
ing southward  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  light-house, 
seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty-three  nautical  miles. 
Pop.  (1802)  4580. 

KINTYRE.  SecG'AKTTRK. 
KIO'LEN,  or  KJOLEN,  an  extensive  plateau  in 
Scandinavia  (q.  v.). 

KIO  SK,  a  small  ornamental  pavilion,  much  used 
in  India  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs,  gliats, 
dams,  and  other  works.  It  consists  of  a  dome,  sup- 
ported on  four  or  more  detached  columns,  the  space 
under  the  dome  being  left  open,  like  the  open  niches 
under  canopies  in  Gothic  architecture, 
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KIPTCHA'K,  or  KEPTCHAK,  a  term  which, 
in  the  middlo  ages,  designated  that  vast  territory 
stretching,  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  Don 
to  Turkestan,  and  occupied  by  the  Human*  and 
Polovises.  This  tract  tormcd  one  of  the  four 
empires  into  which  the  huge  dominion  of  Genghis 
Khan  was  divided,  and  was  the  portion  of  his 
eldest  son  Jujy,  under  whose  son  and  successor, 
Batu  Khan,  it  l>ccame  the  terror  of  Western 
Europe,  and  held  Russia  in  iron  subjection  from 
1230  till  1302.  Batu  also  conquered  Bulgaria,  and 
invaded  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Eastern  Germany, 
but  made  no  permanent  conquests  in  this  direction. 
This  extensive  empire  was  dismembered  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  and  gave  rise  to  the  khannts 
of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and  Krim-Tartary.  The 
Mongols  of  K.  were  also  known  as  the  'Golden 
Horde.'  Ruins  of  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places,  especially  near  the  Volga,  and  have  been 
visited  and  described  by  Pallas,  Klaproth,  GobcL 
Ac  They  no  doubt  partly  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
K.  empire,  but  many  are  of  more  ancient  date. 

KTRATARJUNIYA,  the  name  of  one  of  the 

celebrated  poems  of  Sanscrit  literature.  Its  author 
is  Bharavi,  and  its  principal  subject  is  the  conflict 
of  A  rjuna  with  the  god  Siva  in  bis  disguise  of  a 
Kirdtn,  or  mountaineer. 

KIRBY,  Rkv.  William,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Witncsham  Hall,  .Suffolk, 
19th  September  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Barham,  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory.  This  office  he  held  nntd  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  4th  of  July  1850,  when 
he  bad  nearly  reached  the  great  age  of  91.  His 
principal  works  are  Monographia  Apum  Anglta 
(Ipswich,  1802),  and  I  ntmdvdinn  to  Enfomolorm 
(4  vols.  1817- - 1826),  published  conjointly  with  Mr 
Spence.  The  first  was  very  favourably  received 
U>th  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  once  secured  for 
K.  a  distinguished  place  among  European  savants. 
The  second  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  was  and  still  is  remarkably  popular.  K.  also 
contributed  a  variety  of  very  important  entomo- 
logical papers  to  the  Linmeao  Transactions.  His 
greatest  <£iscovcry  in  this  department  of  science  is 
tliat  of  the  genus  Stylops — the  type  of  a  new  order 
of  insects,  living  for  a  time  parasitically  in  the  txxlies 
of  liees.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  entitled  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
K.  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linmean 
Society  (founded  in  1788),  honorary  president  of  the 
Entomological  S.  .oiety  (founded  in  1833),  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies. 

Kl'RCHENTAG,  an  association  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  United 
Evangelical,  and  Moravian  Churches  in  Germany, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  with- 
out reference  to  their  denominational  difference*. 
It  bolls  an  annual  meeting ;  the  place  of  which  is 
changed  from  year  to  year.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  church  to 
which  Luther  affixed  hi*  theses.  Its  discussions  and 
resolutions  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  Germany. 

K I RGH I'S, or  KIRGHIS-KAISAKI, or  Cossacks 
of  thk  Stkpveb,  a  people  spread  over  the  immense 
territory  bounded  by  the  Volga,  desert  of  Obsh- 
tchei  (in  55"  N.  lat),  the  Irtish,  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan,  Ala-Tau  Mountains,  the  Sir  Daria,  and  Aral, 
and  Caspian  Sea*.  A  few  tribes  of  Kalmucks  also 
live  within  these  lioumUries.  Over  this  vast  tract 
reigns  a  dismal  monotony  ;  the  country  has  scarcely 
any  important  elevation  or  depression,  no  river  of 
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consequence  runs  through  it,  no  groat  forest  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  scene  ;  it  is  a  vast  steppe, 
containing  850,000  English  square  miles,  sterile, 
stony,  and  streamings,  and  covered  with  rank 
herbage  of  five  feet  high.  It  abounds  in  lakes  and 
marsh**,  the  water  of  which  is  generally  brackish 
and  unserviceable,  and  in  the  southern  |*>rtion  lies 
the  Kara-Kum,  an  extensive  salt  desert—  The  K. 
are  a  Turkish  race,  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the 
Uzbeks,  from  whom  they  profess  to  be  descended. 
They  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into 
the  Grtnt,  MiddU,  and  Litti*  llor.U*.  The  first 
of  these  wanders  in  the  south-west  jvortion  of  the 
Russian  steppe,  partly  in  the  Russian  provinces 
north  of  the  Ala-  Ian,  and  partly  in  the  territories 
of  China  and  Khokan.  They  are  subject  to  the 
rulers  within  whose  liounds  they  dwell.  The  Middle 
Horde  possesses  the  territory  (calle<l  the  country  of 
the  SVrrin*  Kirrihi**)  between  the  Ishim.  Irtish, 
Lake  Ralkhash,  Khokan,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Little  Horde ;  and  also  a  great  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Semipolatinsk.  They  are  quite 
independent  (though  Russia  arrogates  sovereignty 
over  their  territory),  with  tho  exception  of  a  small 
number  in  Semipolatinsk.  The  Little  Horde  (now 
more  numerous  than  tho  other  two  together)  ranges 
over  the  country  Intunded  by  the  Ural,  ToIm>1  Silu- 
rian K,  and  Turkestan.  Like  the  Middle  Horde, 
they  are  claimed  as  subjects  of  the  czar,  though 
completely  indei>eiident  This  horde  is  jiartly 
agricultural,  partly  nomad.  A  small  offshoot  of  the 
Little  Horde  has,  sinoe  1801,  wandered  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural  river,  and  is  under  rule  of 
the  governor  of  Astrakhan.  South  of  I«ikc  Issikul, 
is  a  wild  mountain  trilie  called  the  Dik<h Kamrnnaja, 
the  only  tribe  which  calls  itself  Kirghis.  Tbcy  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Kara-  K.  or  Black  K., 
and  are  of  MandshOr  stock.  A  j>ortion  of  them  are 
subject  to  Russia.  Their  collective  niunbers  are 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1J  million  of  souls,  more 
than  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Little  Horde. 

The  K.  are,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned, 
nomadic,  and  are  ruled  by  their  own  sultans  or 
khaus.  They  are  restless  and  predatory,  and  have 
well  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  '  Slave- 
hunters  of  the  Steppes,'  by  seizing  upon  caravans, 
appropriating  the  goods,  and  selling  their  captives 
at  the  great  slave-markets  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  tu: 
Their  wealth  consists  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
camds.  Their  religion  is  a  corrupt  lslamism.  Not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  efforts  of  Russia  to 
educate  the  K.  within  its  territory,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  only  twelvu  schools,  attended  by  about 
370  children. 

KIRKCATiDY,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  stretches  along  the  shore  for  alxnit  two 
miles — on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the 
Lang  Toun — and  is  about  six  miles  north-cast  of 
Burntisland.  Its  harbour,  which  is  dry  at  ebb-tide, 
is  commodious,  and  admits  ships  of  considerable 
burden.  Linen  manufactures,  coal,  agricultural 
produce,  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  the  chief  exporta.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  sheetings,  dowlas,  tick, 
sail-cloth,  and  cottons.  The  town  comprises  several 
flax-mills,  bleach-fields,  cotton -factories,  tanneries, 
iron-foundries,  and  breweries.  In  1801, 2479  vessels, 
of  178,320  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop. 
10,851. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  more  properly  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  county  in  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  eastern  district  of  Galloway, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Solway 
Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 


county  of  Wigton.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
from  45  to  50  miles,  and  it*  breadth  is  about  40 
miles.  Its  area  is  2)54  square  miles,  or  610,734  acres, 
of  which  there  are  184,761  acres  under  rotation  of 
crojw  and  grass.  The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and 
mossy  ground,  and  lakes,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
almost  every  parish.  Some  of  the  hills,  one-fourth 
of  which  are  of  granite,  are  of  considerable  altitude ; 
among  which  are  Caimsmore,  2597  feet ;  Crifftd, 
1831  feet;  and  Cturnharrow.  1110  feet  There  are 
several  considerable  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Cree  and  the  Dee  ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
navigable  for  two  miles  above  Kirkcudbright 

There  are  upwards  of  400  landowners,  many  of 
whom  possess  small  hounds,  and  farm  their  own 
land.  One-half  of  the  land  is  under  entail.  The 
occupants  number  1377.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
£9549,  and  the  new.  last  year,  was  £266,050.  In 
1857,  the  last  year  in  which  the  statistics  were 
taken,  there  were  2178  acres  of  wheat  averaging  25 
bushels  1J  pecks  per  acre;  1500  of  barley,  29 
busheJs  2A  pecks  ;  34.891  of  oats,  32  bushels  1  peck ; 
15,414  acres  of  turnips,  14  tons  1J  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
and  2921  acres  of  potatoes,  3  tons  7  J  cwt.  |*or  acre. 
Of  live-stock  there  were  6019  horses,  39,099  cattle, 
284..V20  sheep,  and  7203  swine ;  total  stock,  336,841. 
The  condition  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  and  the  state 
of  agriculture  of  this  county,  up  to  almost  the  end 
of  last  century,  was  very  primitive  ;  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
was  kail,  and  aits  ground  in  querns  turned  by  the 
hand,  and  dried  in  a  pot  The  principal  towns 
are  Kirkcudbright  the  county-town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2638 ;  New  Galloway,  Creetown.  Gatehouse, 
Castle- Douglas,  &c  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
stewartry  possessed  more  monasteries  than  any 
other  county  of  Scotland.  There  have  l*?en  a  few 
eminent  men  of  letters  connected  with  this  county, 
of  whom  tho  most  celebrated  were  Dr  Alexander 
Murray,  the  linguist,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  The 
population  in  1861  was  42.405.  Inhabited  houses, 
<326.  The  constituency  number  1344,  who  return 
one  member  to  parliament 

KI'RKDALE  CAVE,  near  Kirkdalc  Church,  in 
the  vale  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  is  famous  for  the 
numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mammals  which  have 
been  found  in  it  It  was  discovered  in  1821,  in  the 
cutting  back  of  an  oolitic  limestone  rock  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  was  examined  by  Buckland,  and 
fully  described  by  him  in  his  Reliquia  DilvrinntK. 
Its  greatest  length  is  stated  at  245  feet  and  its 
height  generally  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  there 
arc  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  man  can  stand 
erect.  The  fosad  bones  are  contained  in  a  deposit 
of  mud  that  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  :  this  is 
covered  by  stalagmite  formed  by  the  water,  highly 
charged  with  carlvuiate  of  lime,  dropping  from  the 
roof.  The  remains  of  the  following  animals  have 
l>een  discovered  :  hyiena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  weasel, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo]  •otamu*,  horse,  ox.  deer, 
hare,  rabbit,  water-rat  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  and  duck. 

KI'RKHAM,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble,  84  miles  west-north- 
west of  Preston.  Sail-cloth,  sacking,  cordage,  and. 
cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured.    Pop.  (1861 )  3380. 

KIRKINTI'LLOCH,  a  burgh  of  barony  and 
market-town  in  Dumbartonshire, Scotland,  is  situated 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  alwit  six  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Glasgow.  It  had  its  origin  iu  a  fort 
on  Antoninus'  Wall,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
at  first  Cafrj^ntulnch  (the  fort  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge),  of  which  its  present  name  is  sup)K>sed  to  be 
a  corruption.  It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Lion.    Hats  and  cotton  cloths 
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are  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  bleaching 
and  printing  work*,  collieries,  iron-stone  mines,  and 
quarries.    Top.  (1861)  6096. 

KIRK-ROAD,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  means  n 
road  lined  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  (generally 
a  short  cut)  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church. 
Such  a  right  to  a  road,  if  ancient,  is  recognised 
as  valid  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  England  and 
Ireland.  * 

KIRK-8E88IOX,  in  Scotland.  Ac,  the  lowest 
court  in  Presbyterian  churches ;  being  the  governing 
body  of  a  particular  congregation,  and  comitosed  of 
the  '  minister'  and  'ciders'  of  the  congregation.  An 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  kirk-session  to  the 
presbytery,  and  thence  to  the  higher  courts  of  the 
church.  Subject  to  this  apjieai,  the  kirk-session 
exercises  «liseipline  in  regard  to  all  memliers  of  the 
congregation,  suspending  from  or  restoring  to  the 
privilege*  of  the  church  ;  a: id  questions  of  this  kind 
must  originate  in  the  kirk-session,  and  lie  primarily 
determined  there.  The  functions  of  the  kirk-session 
were,  in  former  times,  too  often  inquisitorially  exer- 
cised ;  but  this  is  now  less  frequently  attempted, 
and  the  danger  of  it  is  continually  diminishing 
through  the  growth  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk -session  in  Scotland 
often  imposed  lines,  chiefly  for  offences  against  the 
seventh  commandment ;  but  this  practice  had  no 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  The  kirk-session 
of  the  Established  Church  in  each  parish  is  fully 
recognised  in  Scottish  law  as  having  certain  rights 
•ud  duties  with  respect  to  the  poor,  but  recent  legis- 
lation has  very  much  deprived  it  of  its  former 
importance  in  this  relation. 

KI'RKWALL,  a  royal  and  municipal  burgh,  sea- 
port, and  market-town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Orkney,  is  situated  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Mainland,  about  '26  miles  north -north-east 
of  John  O'Groat's  House.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  fine  cruciform  structure, 
in  mixed  Norman  and  Gothic,  dating  from  about  the 
year  11.18.  In  the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  service 
is  still  held  Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's 
Castle,  the  Earl's  Palace,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
The  town  has  lieen  greatly  improved  within  recent 
years.  Numerous  shops  have  been  established,  so 
that  the  commercial  transactions  are  now  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  annual  fair  in  August,  as  they  were 
formerly.  The  export-trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural 
produce,  is  increasing  rapidly.    In  1861,  the  exports 


of  Orkney,  sent  chiefly  through  Kirkwall,  amounted 
in  value  to  £  18 1 ,483.    In  1861,862  vessels,  of  72, 1 20 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.     K.  unites  with 
the  Wick  burghs  in  sending  a  memlier  to  jiarliamcnt.  | 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  burgh,  3519. 

KIRSANO'FP,  a  town  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  | 
nent  of  Tambov,  in  lat.  52*  39"  N.,  long.  44' 
E.     Horses  and  fine  fleeced  sheep  are  reared  1 
here,  common  cloth  is  mac  u factored,  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.    Pop.  5665. 

KI'RSCHWASSER  (Ger.   cherry-water)   is  a 
liqueur  made  from  cherries,  ami  highly  esteemed 
in  Germany.    The  cherries,  gathered  when  quite 
ripe,  and  freed  from  their  stalks,  are  pounded  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  but  so  that  the  stones  are  not  broken.  | 
They  are  then  left  to  ferment,  and  when  ferment*-  | 
tion  has  begun,  the  mass  is  stirred  two  or  three  j 
times  a  day.     The  stones  are  afterwards  broken,  j 
and  the  kernels  broken  and  thrown  in.    By  distil-  j 
lation,  kirschwosser  is  obtained.    Kirschwasser  is  \ 
sometimes  called  Cherry  Brandy,  but  the  common 
cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  with  the 
juice  of  ' 


KI8FALUDY,  Sandor  (Alexander),  a  Hun- 
garian poet,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
native  country,  was  born  at  Sllmegh  (county  of 
Salad),  22d  September  1772.  He  studied  at  Raab 
and  Presburg,  and  after  serving  for  several  years  in 
the  Austrian  army,  retired  to  his  paternal  estate, 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  master- piece,  Himfy'  Szertlmn 
(Himfy's  Love),  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1800,  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  K. 
was  spoken  of  as  the  'Great  Unknown.'  On  the 
publication  of  the  second  part  in  1807,  the  author 
threw  aside  liis  mask.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  Regtk  <i  Magyar  MiiJMtfl  (Legends  of 
the  Olden  Time  in  Hungary),  which  are  marked  by 
depth  of  feeling,  and  by  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
style.  K.  now  attempted  tragedy,  and  took  Schiller 
as  his  niodeL  Some  of  his  historical  dramas  are 
worthy  of  mention,  for  example,  his  Jdnos  HuHyadi, 
and  Ladislau*  ttie  Cumanian.  Some  of  his  pieces, 
illustrating  the  family  life  of  his  countrymen,  are 
among  the  best  on  the  Hungarian  stage.    A  com- 

Slete  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  at  Pesth,  in 
vols.,  1S33-1838.     He  died  at  Sumegh,  30th 
Octal  jer  1844. 

KISFALUDY,  Karoly  (Cfiarles),  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  19th  March 
1790.  He  is  of  greater  importance  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Hungariau  theatre 
than  his  brother,  being  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  national  drama  In  1817,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Pesth,  and  published  iu  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies,  which 
secured  for  him  the  highest  jiopularity  as  an  author. 
Of  these,  his  comedies  arc  by  far  the  most  valuable. 
The  beat  of  them  were  translated  into  German  by 
Goal  (Tkmtrr  der  Mttgyuren,  Bonn,  1820).  K.  died 
at  Pesth,  21st  November  1830  —  The  Kwfaludy 
Society,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  brothers,  was 
established  in  1817,  and  has  rendered  iuqiortant 
services  to  Hungarian  literature. 

KISHM  (the  ancient  farado),  an  island  of 
Persia,  belonging  to  the  Imatim  of  Muscat,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  iB 
aliout  70  miles  in  length  by  12  in  average  breadth. 
It  is  sc|*arated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  and 
dangerous  strait,  in  which  are  several  small  wooded 
islet*.  K.  yields  in  abundance  graiu,  timber,  dates, 
and  vegetables,  and  supports  numerous  cattle.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Entire  pop.  estimated  at 
5000. 

K1S8,  ArorsT,  a  distinguished  German  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Plesz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  11th  October 
1802.  He  studied  under  Ilauch  at  Berlin,  and 
gradually  ax-quired  a  high  reputation,  which  was 
greatly  increased  on  the  completion,  in  1839,  of 
the  model  of  his  celebrated  colossal  group  of  the 
'Amazon  attacked  by  a  Panther,'  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  in  bronze,  now  the  ornament  of  the 
Museum  Stairs  in  Berlin,  the  sum  of  40,000  thalers 
was  subscribed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the 
jwrt  of  the  public  A  bronzed  xiuc  model  of  this 
group  was  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  I/oudon  (1851).  His  'St 
George  and  the  Dragon.'  which  occupied  a  prominent 

fdoce  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1855),  was  much  less 
avourably  criticised.  Among  his  other  important 
works  arc  a  '  St  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon,' 
'A  Tiger  destroying  a  Serpent,'  and  a  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great 

KISSINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  is 
in  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  30 
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north-north-east  of  WOrzburg.  Of  its  three  mineral 
springs,  the  Rtdoczy  and  the  Pandur  furnish  saline 
and  chalybeate  waters,  the  Mazbrunn**  are  acidul- 
ous and  alkaline.  A  sprint;  called  the  S'ooUn- 
S/nvdal  is  remarkable  for  the  periodical  ebb  and 
flow  of  it*  waters,  caused  apparently  by  the  accu- 
mulation and  discharge  of  carWiic  acid  gas.  The 
wateni  are  both  drunk  and  used  as  baths  by  the 
patients,  and  are  considered  specially  efficacious  in 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  gout  Ac.  From  41*0,000 
to  500,000  l>ottles  are  exi»orted  from  K.  annually. 

l>een 


nora 

Sine*-  1848.  gaming-tables  nave  l>eeii  forbidden  here  [  Radish, 
by  the  Bavarian  government.    Pop  1926. 

KI  STNAH.  or  KKI'SHNA.  a  river  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindustan,  rises  within  40  miles  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  at  a  height  of  4500  feet,  in  lat.  18*  I'  N., 
and  flowing  eastward,  falls  into  the  Ray  of  Bengal, 
after  a  course  of  800  miles.  It  forma  a  considerable 
delta  at  its  mouth.  Within  the  lower  or  level 
basin  of  the  stream,  artificial  meanB  have  extended 
irrigation  at  an  expense  of  .£150,000,  the  principal 
work  being  an  annicut  or  embankment  across  the 
stream  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Bimah,  the  Tungabhadro,  and 
the  Musi. 

KIT,  in  military  language,  the  equipment  in 
necessaries,  such  as  shirts,  boots,  brushes,  Ac,  of 
a  soldier,  but  not  applicable  to  his  uniform,  arms, 
or  accoutrements.  Formerly,  a  high  bounty  was 
given,  and  then  severely  encroached  up.n.  by  making 
the  recruit  pay  for  his  kit  As  this  system  led 
soldiers  often  to  allege  that  they  had  been  enlisted 
on  a  false  understanding,  the  system  was  changed  8l*ck's  is  a 
in  1855,  and  the  fairer  principle  adopted  of  issuing  i  ,a  amongst  its 
■  free  kit  to  each  recruit,  with  a  smaller  lwtinty. 
The  soldier  has  still  to  replace  necessaries,  worn 
out  or  lost,  at  his  own  ex|iense,  but  he  obtains  the 
articles  at  wholesale,  and  very  low,  prices.  As  these 
necessaries  are  so  cheaply  procured,  it  is  held  a  very 
heavy  military  offence  to  make  away  with  them, 
and  is  ordinarily  punished  with  great  severity. 

KIT,  a  small  narrow-bodied  violin,  about  16 
inches  long,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat- 
pocket,  ami  used  chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancin.'. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  or  that  part  of 
a  large  garden  which  is  specially  appropriated  to 
this  use.  As  the  crojw  of  the  kitchen-garden  are 
not  generally  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  care  is  taken, 
if  possible,  that  it  may  not  be  within  view  of  tin 
principal  windows  of  a  mansion-house,  or  otherwise- 
obtruded  on  notice.  But  regard  must  also  be  had. 
in  the  selection  of  a  situation  for  the  kitchen-garden, 
to  exposure,  shelter,  Ac.,  in  which  it  needs  and 
deserves  every  advantage  that  can  be  obtained.  Nor. 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  view,  ought  it  to  be  so 
surrounded  with  trees  as  to  deprive  it  either  of 
sunshine  or  of  free  access  of  air. 

The  general  remarks  made  in  the  article  CLutPEM 
OKI  as  to  soil  and  the  preparation  of  it,  mauurinu. 
wat<>r,  gardening  oiieratious,  Ac,  are  all  applicable 
to  the  kitchen-garden  ;  a  nart  of  which,  or  a  place 
close  beside  it,  is  always  allotted  to  compost  heajw 
and  the  processes  connected  with  them.  The  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  a  kitchen-garden  requires  con- 
stant care  and  lal>our.  Many  crojis  require  frequent 
digging  and  booing  during  the  period  of  their  growth, 
and  the  ground  must  tie  kept  free  of  weeds  as 
perfectly  as  in  the  flower-garden  itself.  A  rotation 
of  crops  is  of  as  much  im]»ortance  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  as  in  the  farm  ;  cabbages  and  their  congeners, 
potatoes,  leguminous  crops,  Ac,  must  not  from  year 
to  year  be  grown  on  the  same  ground.  But  there 
are  some  perennial  plauts  which  occupy  the  same 
ground   for  years,  as  artichoke,  asparagus,  and 


sea- kale,  and  at 
out  the  garden. 

The  crops  cultivated  depend,  of  course,  on  climate. 
It  will  lw  enough  to  enumerate  here  the  most 
important  kitchen-garden  crops  of  Britain,  referring 
for  further  information  to  each  as  a  separate  hevl 
The  capitals  indicate  those  most  generally  culti- 
vated. The  varieties  of  Brajuica  olrmcra  ;  Kale, 
f'ARR/r.E,  Coleworts,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts. 
(  'auliflower.  Broccoli,  Kohl-rabi,  Ac  Potato, 
J erusalem  Artichoke,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Parsnip, 
Red  Beet,  Skirret,  Sax&apy,  Soorzonera, 
Bean,  Pea,  Kidney- Bean,  Scarlet- Runner. 
Onion,  Leek,  Garlic,  Shallot,  Rocamliole,  Welsh 
Onion,  Spinach,  White  Beet, 
kale.  Artichoke,  Lettuce, 
Sorrel,  Corn-salad,  Endive,  Celery,  Pa 
Horse-radish,  Rhubarb. 

Sweet  herbs  are  to  l>e  found  in  almost  ail  gar- 
dens, as  Thyme,  Lavender,  Sage,  Spearmint  Balm, 
Marjoram,  Savory,  Ac.  The  cultivation  of  the 
pumpkin,  vegetable  marrow,  and  all  kinds  of  gourds, 
and  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden  ;  which  also  con- 
tains the  houses  or  pits  employed  for  forcing  lxitk 
vegetables  and  fruits.  And  the  hothouses  in  which 
fruits  are  grown  for  culinary  use,  are  very  generally 
placed  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  cultivation  of 
mushrooms,  whether  in  beds  or  otherwise,  ln-longa 
to  the  kitchen-garden. 

KITE  (MUnu),  a  genus  of  Falmnvhe,  or  a  sub 
family  including  Elanets,  Ac,  of  which  only  one 
n  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
est  visitants.     The  kites  have 
much  weaker  bill  and  talons  than  the  falcons  and 


Kite  (JfOmi  vulgaris). 

hawks,  b'lt  the  wings  are  much  longer,  and  the  tail 
is  rather  long  and  forked.  Their  legs  are  short 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  gracefulness  of  flight, 
and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling  about  or  gliding 
in  the  air.  A  Scotch  and  local  English  name  ol 
the  Common  Kite  {At.  rulgarii),  Glead  or  Gled. 
is  believed  to  be  from  the  same  root  with  gl'vlt. 
The  common  K.  is  found  in  almost  all  iiarts  of 
Europe,  the  north  and  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  fully  two  feet  iu  length,  from  Lne 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  plumage 
mostly  brown,  of  various  shades,  in  some  parts 
mixed  with  gray.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  mole*, 
and  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  the  young  ol 
gallinaceous  birds,  searching  for  its  prey  on  the 
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ground,  and  often  from  no  -mill  elevation  in  the 
air.  It  sometimes  catches  tiah.  In  former  times, 
when  it  was  much  more  pleutiful  in  Britain  than 
now,  it  was  the  scourge  of  poultry-yards,  (tonncing 
on  young  chicken*.  It  was  also  the  scavenger  of 
London  and  other  English  towns,  devouring  the 
offal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  performing  its  office  fearlessly  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  people.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  in  London  to  the  time  of  .Henry  VIII.  The 
K.'s  nest  is  usually  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick 
wood.  It  is  easily  tamed.  —  A  very  rare  British  bird 
is  the  Swallow-tailed  K.  [XaucitM  furcatm),  a 
smaller  bird  than  the  common  K  .  abundant  in 


Islington,  to  l>e  trained  for  some  useful  employment 
abroad.  In  May  18*29,  he  accuni'iamcd  Mr  Grove 
and  family  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  St  Petersburg,  Astrakhan,  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  England  in  1833. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  sjient  in  the  service  of  the 
l-ooksellers,  chiefly  in  that  of  Mr  Charles  Knight, 
by  whom  he  was  liberally  treated.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt,  in  WUrteml>erg,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  November  25,  1854.  His 
principal  works  are — The  Pictorial  BHiU  (18.18;  new 
edition  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  18551,  Pictorial 
History   of   Palestine    (1839—1840),    History  of 


many  part*  of  North  America,-  The  Oovinda  K.    PaltJttiue  (1843),   Thought*  amnwj  Floirrrg  (1843), 


(J/.  (Jorimla)  is  common  in  India.—  Other 
are  found  in  differeut  parts  of  the  world. 

KI'TTIWAKE  (Larus  tridartylu*,  or  L.  ri«*u),  a 
specie*  of  Gull  (q.  v.),  interesting  on  account  of  its 
abundance  in  very  northern  regions,  aud  its  imjMirt- 
ance  to  their  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  article  Gi'LL,  it  may  be  mentioned 
;  the  young  of  the  K.  has  dark  markings  in  its 
vhicn  disapi>car  in  the  adult,  is  known  on 


Tltr  Lout  Sen*** — DeatntM  nnd  Jllindne**  (1845), 
and  Journal  of  Sacral  Literature  (1848 - 1853).  He 
also  edited  the  Cycloptrdia  of  BUJuid  Libra  turt 
(published  by  A.  and  C.  Black).  K.'s  biography 
has  Wen  written  by  Dr  J.  E.  Ryland  (1856) ;  a  later 
and  better  biography  is  that  by  Professor  Eadie 
of  Glasgow.  In  1844,  the  university  of  Gieasen 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  D.D. 

KIUNG-CHAU',  chief  city  of  the  island  of 
Hainan  (q.v.). 

KI'ZIL-KUM  (Red  Sand),  a  sandy  desert  in  the 
north  of  Turkestan,  lying  between  the  AmuDaria 
and  Sir-Daria,  and  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  Khokan,  in  lat  4P-46"  3(T  N.,  and  long.  60* — 
69  E  A  continuation  of  this  desert  northwards 
across  the  Sir-Daria  is  called  Kara-Kcm  (Black 
Sand)  and  forms  jwrtion  of  the  Kirghis  Steppe. 

KIZLIA'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  is  situated  about  40  milea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terek,  in  lat  43°  53  N., 
long.  46"  43  E  It  contains  a  fortress,  many  vine- 
yards, tanneries,  and  silk  worm  nurseries,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  tiah.  A 
model  vineyard  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  wine- 
making  have  been  established  here.  The  climate  U 
unhealthy.    Pop.  8215. 

KLA'GENFURT,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crownland  of  Carinthia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Glau,  two  miles  east  of  the  Wtirthsee,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  about  80  miles 
north-north-east  of  Trieste.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Prince- bishop  of  Gurk,  and  has  a  lil<rary  of  50,000 
vols.  K.  has  a  white-lead  factory— the  largest  in 
Austria — ami  manufactures  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  An  active  transit  trade  is  here  carried  on. 
Pop.  15,000.  Here  the  Hungarian  general  Gbrgei 
has  been  confined  since  his  surrender  to  the  Russians 
at  Vilagos  in  1849. 

KLAPKA,  Gyoroy  (Oeokok),  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  skilful  generals  of  the  Hungarian  war, 
is  the  sou  of  the  burgomaster  of  Temesvar,  and 
was  ls.ru  7th  April  1820.  In  1838,  he  entered 
the  Austrian  army,  ami  had  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
burst  out  K.  instantly  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  throughout  the  struggle.  The 
plan  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  opening 
of  1849,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
success,  was  K.'s  work.  In  several  of  the  battles, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  trooj* 
under  his  command  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
l»atriotic  career  was  his  defence  of  Comorn  (q.  v.), 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  His  famous  sally  on 
the  5th  of  August  was  |>crhaps  the  most  splendid 
deed  of  arms  in  the  whole  war.  The  Austrian  army 
, !  besieging  the  fortress  was  utterly  routed,  losing  30 
ear,  he  was  sent,  by  the  kind-  1  niece*  of  artillery,  3000  muskets,  vast  quantities  of 

■  about  2000  head  of  cattle.    K.  waa 


Kittiwakc  [Lanu  tridactyltu). 

parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  the  Tarrock, 
for  some  time  regarded  by  naturalists  as 
a  distinct  species ;  also  that  the  flesh  of  the  K.  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  most  gulls,  and 
its  eggs  very  good ;  that  it  lays  usually  three  eggs, 
which  are  fully  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  found 
plentifnlly  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
wherever  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  migrating 
southwards  in  winter,  ana  extending  its  range  as 
far  south  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Madeira.  It 
is  found  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

KITTO,  Pr  John,  a  most  industrious  and 
respectable  writer  on  biblical  subjects,  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  December  4,  1804.  In  his  12th  year,  he 
lost  his  power  of  hearing,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  a  height  of  35  feet  His  father  s  circumstances 
were  at  this  time  so  wretched,  that  young  K.  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Here  he  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemaking,  and  was  also  enabled  to 
indulge  that  taste  for  reading  which  had  marked 
him  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1824,  he  went  to 
Exeter  to  learn  dentistry  with  a  Mr  Grove,  who 
had  known  him  in  Plymouth,  and  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  unfortunate  youth.  Mr 
Grove  encouraged  K.  in  his  literary  aspirations,  and 
in  1825  he  published  Ks*ay*  and  Lttttr*  by  John 
A  In  the  same  year,  he  was  sent,  by  the  kind- 

ness of  various  friends,  to  the  Missionary  College  at 
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prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Austria  or  Styria, 
but  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Giirgei,  and  the 
flight  of  Kossuth,  paralysed  his  action.  He  held 
out,  however,  until  the  27th  September,  when  he 
capitulated  to  General  Haynau,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  retain  their  lives  and  liberties. 
K.  then  proceeded  to  England,  but  afterwards  to 
Genoa.  In  1859,  he  was  requested  by  the  Sardi- 
nian government  to  form  a  Hungarian  Legion,  to  bo 
used  in  the  war  against  Austria,  but  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  destroyed  his  hopes  of  active  service. 
K.  has  written,  among  other  works.  The  National 
War  in  Hungary  ana  Transylmnia  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1851),  one  of  the  best  and  most  authentic  works 
on  the  subject;  and  The  War  in  the  East,  &c. 
(Loud.  1855). 

KLAPROTH,  Hkdtrich  JcLirs  vox,  one  of  the 
greatest  oriental  linguists  that  ever  lived,  was  the  son 
of  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth,  an  eminent  chemist, 
and  was  born  at  Berlin,  October  11,  178.1.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  study  (secretly)  of  the  Cliinesc 
language,  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  having  pre- 
viously found  out  that  there  was  a  small  collection 
of  Chinese  books  in  the  public  library  of  Berlin.  In 
1801,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
continued  for  several  yearn.  Here  he  published  his 
Asiati*cher  Magazin,  which  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Having  gone  to  Ruasia  in  1805,  in  comjiany 
with  hia  friend.  Count  PoUtcki,  he  was  appoiuted 
interpreter  to  the  Russian  embassy  to  China.  The 
embassy  proceeding  nearly  200  miles  into  Mongolia, 
was  ordered  by  the  Chinese  emjteror  to  return,  as  'he 
did  not  want  to  see  them ;'  but  K.  took  the  Oppor- 
tunity of  exploring  Siberia.  He  was  soon  after 
despatched  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Caucasus  : 
the  results  of  his  valuable  explorations  are  con- 
tained in  his  Reise  in  den  Kauknuus  und  Oeonjien 
in  den  J.  1807  und  1808  (2  vols.  Halle,  1812—1814; 
French,  with  numerous  additions,  Paris,  1823). 
While  in  Russia,  he  received  many  honours.  In 
1812,  he  left  the  Russian  service,  and  returned  to 
Germany;  but  finally  settled  at  Paris  in  1815, 
where  he  died,  20th  August  1835.  K.'s  literary 
activity,  especially  after  1815,  was  something  pro- 
digious ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  Paris  afforded  him  only  too  many 
facilities.  His  writings  relate  to  the  languages  and 
history  of  the  East,  more  particularly  of  China,  and 
to  the  geography  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  they  are 
marked  by  immense  learning  and  extraordinary 
acutencss,  but  unfortunately  they  also  contain  the 
most  virulent  attacks  on  other  scholars.  Among 
his  works,  we  may  mention  Geotjrapliiseh-historische 
Beschrexhung  da  OeMlichen  Kauiasus  (Weiin.  1814) ; 
B'ochreilwng  drr  Ru*s.  Prorinzen  zwiseJten  dem 
Katpieee  und  Sc/tuxirzen  Metre  (BerL  1814)  ;  Ver- 
teichniss  der  Chine*,  und  Mandmehuitchen  Rttcher  und 
Manuscript*  drr  KOnigL  Bibliothek  in  Berlin  (Paris, 
1822)  ;  Asia  Polyglotta  (with  tables,  1823 ;  2d  edit, 
Paris,  1829,  with  a  life  of  Buddha  according  to  the 
Mongolian  legends),  a  work  in  which  the  various 
Asiatic  nations  are  classified  according  to  the 
affinities  of  their  languages,  and  the  beginning  of 
their  authentic  history  determined ;  Talilraux  histo- 
ripies  de  I'Asie  dermis  la  Monarehie  de  Cyrus  jutqu'd 
nos  jours  (4  vols.  Paris,  1824—1826,  with  24  maps) ; 
Me  moires  relatifs  d  FA  tie  (Paris,  1834)  ;  Collections 
<TAntiquites  Egyptiennes  (Paris,  1820);  Examen 
Critique  des  Travaux  de  M.  ChampoUion  jeune.  sur 
Us  HUroglyphes  (Paris,  1832)  ;  Notkr  dune  Mappe- 
monde  et  dune  Cosmo; fraphie  Chinoises  pultlifes  en 
Chine,  Fune  «m  1730,  fautre  en  1793  (Paris,  1833). 

KL  ATT  A  IT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fertile 

of  Prague,  It 


a  castle  and  gymnasium,  ami  carries  on 
of  woollen  cloth  and  leather.    Pop.  6300. 

KLAU'HENBURG,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crownland  of  Transylvania,  is  situated  on  the 
Little  Szamos,  80  miles  east -south -east  of  Gross- 
wardein.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  ia 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town.  Among  its 
public  buildings  are  a  lycenm,  a  gymnasium,  several 
hospital*  and  other  institutions*  benevolent  and 
educational  Woollens,  earthenware,  and  paper  are 
manufactured.  The  trade  of  K.  is  not  important 
Pop.  19,346. 

KLAU'STHAL,  a  celebrated  mining- town  of 
Hanover,  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upper  Han, 
25  miles  north-east  of  Gottingen.  Situated  1792  feet 
above  sea-level,  so  that  the  potato  is  the  chief  crop 
that  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  the  inhabit- 
ants rind  their  principal  employment  in  the  mines 
and  foundries.  The  ores  raised  are  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  and  iron.  2000  workmen  are  employed  in 
'  the  mines,  and  1000  in  the  foundries.  In  the  mint, 
14,000  thalers  (equal  to  £2027)  are  coined  weekly. 
'  Although  the  arrangements  and  ap|»ointmenta  of 
the  mines  are  very  complete,  yet  their  produce  has 
greatly  declined,  and  searely  rejiays  the  manage- 
I  ment  of  government,  into  whose  hands  they  have 
;  almost  all  fallen.  Pop.  with  suburbs  14,000. 
.  KLEBER,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  French  Republic,  born  6th  Starch  1753,  at 
[  Strasburg,  where  his  father  was  a  garden -labourer. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  but  returned  to  France,  and 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  rapidly  rose 
to  high  military  rank.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  as  a  general  of  division,  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered 
so  as  to  take  part  in  the  exp<<dition  to  Syria,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Talxir.  When  Bona] arte 
left  Egypt,  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  there  to 
K.,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Commodore 
Sidney  Smith  for  its  evacuation ;  but  on  Admiral 
Keith  s  refusal  to  ratify  this  convention,  K.  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  reconquering  it,  and  destroyed 
the  Turkish  army  at  Heliopolia,  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  K.  was 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  14th 
June  1800. 

KLENZE,  Leo  Chkvauer  vok,  a  distinguished 
German  architect,  was  born  in  1784,  in  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Hildeaheim,  and  having  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Berlin  and  Paris,  was  appointed  architect 
to  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  in  1808  ;  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  from 
1815  to  1839,  and  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  hereditary  nobdity  in  that  kingdom.  In  1834, 
he  was  sent  to  Athens,  to  superintend  the  recon- 
struction of  that  capital,  and  in  1839  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  execute  some  works  for  the  Emjieror 
of  Russia.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  recently 
erected  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  monument* 
of  K.'*  genius,  such  as  the  Glvptothek,  the  Pina- 
kothek,  tho  Walhalla,  and  many  other  structure* 
in  Munich,  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  several  buildings  in  Athens.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
architecture, 

KLEPTOMA'NIA  (Gr.  lleid,  to  steal).  Among 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  minds  that  are  not 
regarded  as  insane  or  criminal  are  observed  inordi- 
nate tendencies  to  acquire,  to  collect,  to  hoard.  So 
long  as  such  an  impulse  does  not  interfere  with  the 
right*  and  property  of  others,  or  involve  a  flagrant 
breach  of  law,  it  is  readily  admitted  a*  an  indication 
of  disease,  or  a*  an  a>«urdity  and  eccentricity  which 
may  fairly  consign  the  individual  to  an  asylum  or 
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to  contempt,  but  concerns  no  one  else.  But  when- 
ever the  amount  of  the  object  appropriated,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  purloined,  bring 
the  matter  into  a  court  of  law,  the  act  is  treated 
aa  a  theft,  and  punished.  In  tnauy  cases,  however, 
such  conduct  is  the  obvious  result  of  disease.  The 
inclination  to  steal  is  a  premonitory  indication  of 
many  forms  of  mental  disorder :  it  is  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  many  others,  where  violence,  or  delu- 
sions, or  incoherence,  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the  source 
from  which  it  springs.  But  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  the  morbid  origin  cannot  be  so  clearly  demon- 
strate I— where  the  mind  is  clear  and  cogent,  the 
morals  pure,  and  where  theft  is  the  only  proof  of 
insanity.  There  is  evidence,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  propensity  to  acquire  may 
become  so  irresistible,  and  the  will  so  impotent, 
that  the  appropriation  is  involuntary,  and  the 
peq>ctrator  irresponsible.  The  gratification  of  the 
impulse  is  found  associated  with  physical  changes 
and  conditions  which  may  be  regarded  as  incom- 
patible with  the  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  connection  is  not 
invariable,  and  the  best  m<>de  of  establishing  the 
reality  of  such  a  disease  is  to  consider  marked  cases 
in  relation  to  the  character,  interests,  anil  previous 
deportment  of  the  individual — to  the  nature  of  the 
articles  taken  -and  to  the  motives  which  seem  to 
have  determined  the  action.  A  baronet  of  largo 
fortune  stole,  while  on  the  continent,  pieces  of  old 
iron  and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  quantities, 
that  tons  of  these  collections  were  presented  to  the 
custom  house  officers.  A  clergyman  of  respectable 
bearing  and  great  usefulness  abstracted  from  book- 
shops and  stalls  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Bible, 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  distribution.  A 
physician  pocketed  some  stn.il  1  object  whenever  he 
entered  the  apartuientof  a  patient ;  another  member 
of  this  profession  stole  nothing  but  table-cloths. 
The  incongruities  in  such  narratives  point  to  the 
existence  of  deep-seated  unhealth.  Although  each 
case  must  be  tested  on  its  own  merits,  there  are 
various  features,  common  to  a  number  of  even 
doubtful  cases,  which  should  Ins  embraced  wherever 
a  judgment  is  forme<L  The  objects  are  often 
stolen  ostentatiously,  or  without  any  adequate 
precautious  to  conceal  the  attempt ;  they  are  of 
no  value  in  themselves,  or  useless  to  the  thief ;  the 
act  is  solitary,  independent,  without  motive,  and 
promptly  and  sjiontaneously  avowed,  and,  if  over- 
looked, repeated.  The  article  acquired  is  restored, 
or  altogether  disregarded ;  and  although  money  is 
rarely  taken,  bright  and  coloured  objects  most 
generally  excite  cupidity.  It  is  observed  in  extreme 
youth ;  it  is  associated  with  pregnancy  ;  it  is  here- 
ditary ;  and  often  follows  affections  of  the  brain, 
and  those  critical  and  crucial  changes  in  disposition 
which  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of 
corres|»onding  alterations  in  the  organisation.— A 
Manual  of  Pgycholo>fic<d  Mnliclne,  by  Drs  Buck- 
nell  and  f  uke,  pp.  224  et  xq. ;  Ann.  Med.  Psychol., 
t.  v.  p.  666(1853). 

KLIA  ZMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oka,  rises  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  flows 
cast  through  those  of  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod, 
joining  the  main  stream  near  the  town  of  Gorbatof, 
after  a  cour»e  of  327  miles,  for  the  last  150  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  Passing  through  the  most 
industrial  governments  of  Russia,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  arteries  of  the  empire. 

KLI'NKET,  a  U nn  in  Fortification,  signifying  a 
small  postern  or  gate  in  a  palisade. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frizdrich  Gottlieb,  a  German 
poet,  was  born  2d  July  1724,  at  Quedlinburg,  and 
went  to  Jena  in  1745,  to  study  theology.  He 


already  formed  the  resolution  to  write  a  great  epic 
poem,  and  thought  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  a  good 
subject  for  one  ;  and  at  Jena  he  comitosed  the 

|  first  cantos  of  his  MrMuih,  In  1746,  be  passed 
to  Leipaic,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
editors  of  the  lireminche  iititriiye,  in  which  the 

I  first  three  cantos  of  the  MtA*iah  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  great  attention :  the  author  was 
pronounced  a  religious  poet  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  now  invited  to  Co|>enhagcn,  u|*>n  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minister  Benistorff,  and  introduced 
to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels. 
In  1771,  rt.  settled  in  Hamburg,  with  a  sinecure 

1  appointment  and  a  pension  from  the  Danish  govern* 
ment,  and  subsequently  received  an  honorary  title 
and  a  pension  from  the  Markgraf,  afterwards  Gr.iud 
Duke,  of  Baden.    In  1773,  the  last  five  cantos  of 

.  his  Messiah  were  published  at  Halle.  Ho  died  14th 
March  1803.  K.  s  name  has  (or  rather  perhaps 
hud)  a  very  high  place  in  German  literatim'.  What- 

!  ever  may  l>o  thought  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
pietry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  exercised  a  very 
important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  national 
taste.  The  greatest  of  his  successors,  Goethe, 
acknowledged  this,  though  he  also  expressed  the 

;  opinion,  that  K.  liad  tiecnme  rather  obsolete,  or  at 
least  that  his  conception  of  poetry  had  become 

1  so.    When  K.  first  l»egan  to  write,  the  literature 

'  and  social  life  of  Germany  were  penetrated  by 
French  influences.  A  cold,  correct,  unimaginative 
spirit  tyrannised  over  the  thought  and  habits  of 
the  people.  K.  broke  loose  at  once  from  this 
shallow  detqx>tism,  and  breathed  the  air  of  Freedom 
into  German  poetry.  Odes,  tragedies— in  which 
he  introduces  Hermann  (<i.  v.)  the  Cheruscian  as 
a  national  hero— and  biblical  dramas,  with  some 
hymns,  which  still  find  a  place  in  collections,  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  K.'s  ]>oetry.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in    12  vols.  (Leip. 

1  1799-1817),  in  18  vols.  (1823-1829},  in  9  vols. 
(1839).  The  JtWoA  has  been  translated  both  into 
verse  and  prose  in  English. 

KNAPP,  Albert,  a  German  poet,  author  of 
many  of  the  ltest  modern  German  hymns,  is  a  native 
of  \Y  urtemW-rg,  and  was  lwrn  in  1798.  He  studied 
for  the  church,  and  is  now  the  principal  clergyman 
in  Stuttgart.  K.  has  breathed  a  new  life  into 
that  long-neglected  branch  of  poetry— the  religious 
hymn.  Many  of  his  effusions  are  to  Ite  found  in 
the  Cfiri*totrrix>,  a  periodical  edited  by  htm  since 
1833.  His  Chrutliche  (frdichte,  in  2  vols.  (Stuttg. 
1829  ;  3d  edit..  Basel,  1843).  to  which  a  third  was 
added  under  the  title  of  Sruere  Ofdichle  (Stuttg. 
1834),  were  published  by  his  friends.  His  later 
hymns  are  contained  in  his  Ordichtt  (Stuttg.  1843). 
R.  is  equally  distinguished  as  a  hytnnologist.  His 
Erttntj.  Lirtlmchatz  fur  Kirrhf.  und  Haiti  (2  vols. 
Stuttg.  und  Tub.  1837  ;  2d  edit  1850)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  Christian  hymns  of  all 
ages,  to  which  his  Chritttnlieder  (Stuttg.  1841)  forms 
a  splendid  supplement.    His  HohrnAtaufcn  (Stuttg. 

|  1839)  is  a  cycle  of  religious  songs  and  |M>cnis. 

KNA'PSACK,  a  bag  of  canvas  or  skin,  containing 
a  soldier's  necessaries,  and  worn  suspended  by 
straps  between  bis  shoulders.  Those  used  in  the 
British  army  are  ordinarily  of  black  painted  canvas ; 
liut  some  other  nations,  as  the  Swiss,  make  them  of 
thick  goat-skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  ou.  The 
kna]«ack  affords  by  far  the  easiest  way  of  carrying 

!  bght  personal  luggage  during  a  march  or  walking- 
tour. 

KNAPWEED.   See  CKiTAtmKA. 
KNA  RESBOROUGH,  a  parliamentary  borough 
!  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  leftWt  of  the  Nidd,  18  miles 
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west-north-west  of  York.  St  Robert's  Cave,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  well  known  for  the  murder  committed 
there  by  Eugene  Aram  in  1745.  Manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  here.  K.  has 
returned  two  metnl>ers  to  the  House  of  (Commons 
since  1553.    Pop  of  parliamentary  borough,  5404. 

KNAVESHIP,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  given  to  the  miller's  servant 
who  |>erfonns  the  work  of  the  mill,  such  mill  Wing 
an  ancient  mill  to  which  a  right  of  thirlage  is 
attached.    See  Thirlagk,  Isscc&en  Mclttkks. 

KNEE,  in  Ship-building,  an  angular  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  to  connect  the  deek-l>earns  with  the 
ribs  of  the  vessel's  sides.  The  knees  are  fastened  on 
both  vertically,  above  and  below,  and  horizontally, 
whereby  great  stability  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  ship. 

KNEE-JOINT,  The,  is  the  articulation  between 
the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  above,  and  the  tibia  or 
shin-bone,  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella,  or  knee- 
cap—  one  of  the  Sesamoid  Bones  (q.  v.),  and  not  a 
true  bone  of  the  skeleton— also  enters  into  the 
structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surf  acts  of  these  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
line*l  by  a  synovial  membrane  or  sac,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  in  the  body,  and  con- 
nected together  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  lie 
external  to  the  joint,  while  others  occupy  its 
interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments  ' 
are  the  anterior  or  Ligamentum  PatelUr,  which  is  j 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensor 
Cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  knee-cap  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (see  figure) ;  one  internal,  I 
and  two  external  lateral  ligaments;  a  posterior 


Internal  view  of  the  Right  Knee-joint. 
(From  Gray'*  Human  Anatomy.) 

a,  the  femur ;  b  and  c,  the  Internal  and  tbc  external  condyles; 
4  and  e,  the  two  crucial  liicamonta  ;  /  and  g,  the  external  and 
internal  atnllunar  eartll«*e«  ;  A  and  i,  iha  upper  part  of  the 
fibula ;  j.  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

ligament ;  and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  surrounds 
the  joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  liga- 
ments. The  positions  of  these  ligaments  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  internal 
ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called  Ijeeause  they 
cross  one  another,  are  the  most  important.  Their 
position  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  external  and 
internal  semilunar  cartilages  are  usually  placed 
amongst  the  internal  ligaments  ;  they  are  two  cres- 
centric  plates  of  cartilage.  The  outer  part  of  each 
I  is  thick ;  the  inner  free  border  thin.  Each 


cartilage : 


cartilage  covers  nearly  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by 
its  form  deepens  these  surfaces  for  firmer  articula- 
tion with  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those  of  a 
hinge-joint — namely,  flexion  and  extension,  but  it  ia 
also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion  when  the 
knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backwards  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  femur ;  while  in  extension,  they  glide 
forwards.  The  whole  range  of  motion  of  this"  joint, 
from  extreme  flexion  to  extreme  extension,  is  about 
1 50°.  Judging  from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have 
comparatively  little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it 
might  be  iuferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated.  Its  real 
strength  depends  on  the  large  size  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones,  on  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  ligaments,  and  on  the  powerful  muscles  and 
fasciae  by  which  it  is  r 


KNELLEK,  Sir  Godfr ky,  an  eminent  pirtrait- 
painter,  wan  born  at  Lkilicck  in  1648,  ami  studied 
(tainting  under  Rembrandt  and  Ferdinand  BoL  He 
at  first  chose  historical  subjects,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  entirely  to  portrait-i>ainting.  In  1674,  he 
went  to  London,  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Lelyin  1680,  was  appointed  court-painter  to  Charles 
II.  In  1684,  he  visited  Paris,  at  the  invitation  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  king  and 
royal  family.  He  retained  his  office  at  the  English 
court  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  continued 
to  rill  it  after  the  Revolution.  In  1692,  William  III. 
bestowal  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which 
he  afterwards  received  also  from  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I. ;  and  in  1715,  George  I.  made  him  a  baronet 
He  died  in  1725,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1726, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  by  Pope. 
K.'s  best-known  productions  are  the  '  Beauties  of 
Hampton  Court'  (painted  by  order  of  William  III.), 
and  his  portraits  of  the  '  Kit-Cat  Club.'  He  painted 
avowedly  for  the  love  of  money,  and  hence  never 
did  justice  to  the  talent  he  ltossessed,  so  that  it  ia 
difficult  for  posterity  to  understand  his  reputation, 

KNIGHT,  Char i  es,  an  eminent  English  pub- 
lisher and  author,  was  l>om  in  1791,  at  Windsor, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller. K.  was  brought  up  to  the  same  profession, 
but  early  turned  his  attention  to  publishing. 
Among  his  first  attempts  in  this  department  was 
The  Etonian,  a  periodical  supported  by  the  Eton 
boys,  ami  which— in  spite  of  its  juvenility— obtaiued 
a  considerable  reputation.  He  next  started  (1823) 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  continued  it  for 
some  time  in  London,  to  which  he  removed  in  the 
following  year.  The  whole  of  his  long  and  honour- 
able career  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular 
literature,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  accomplished  advocates.  Among  the  works 
which  he  has  published  or  edited  are  the  Penny 
Magazine  (1832—1845),  which  was  started  only  a 
month  or  two  after  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
ami  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly 
200,000  copies  weekly;  the  British  Almanac,  and 
Companion  to  the  Almanac ;  Penny  Cyeloixeitia 
(30  vols.  1833 — 1856);  L&rarynf  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge— the  volume  on  the  Elephant  (1831)  being 
written  by  himself;  Pictorial  History  of  England 
(now  the  property  of  the  Messrs  Chambers, 
who  published  an  'improved  edition'  in  1855); 
Pictorial  Bible  (1838);  Pictorial  Boot  of  Common 
Prayer  (1838) ;  London  PictorialU,  Illustrate  (6  vols. 
1841-  1844);  Old  England,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of 
National  Antiquities  (2  vola  1845);  Half  hour* 
with  the  Best  Authors  (4  vols  1847-1848);  The 
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Land  we  Live  in  (4  vols.  1848);  Ci/rlopadia  of  the 
InduMry  of  all  Xatious  (1851);  anil  The  Englith 
CifcJo/>ml>ii  ('24  vols.  1854 — 1861),  which  in  baaed 
on  the  Penny  Moijnzine,  but  is  a  great  advance 
even  on  that  admirable  work,  and,  in  fact,  forms  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  accurate  cyeloptedias 
in  the  world.  K.  has,  in  addition,  won  a  highly 
resectable  position  as  an  author  by  his  PUiorml 
j&'AoJhywr-,  which  is  accompanied  by' a  '  Biography ' 
and  a  '  History  of  Opinion,  with  Doubtful  I'lays,' 
Ac.  (8  vols.  1839—1841);  library  edition  (12  vols. 
1842 — 1844);  national  edition,  with  'Biography' 
and  'Studies'  (8  vol*.  1851— lK,r»3>.  Life  of  Otxfon 
(1844);  Plan*  and  Poems,  with  t_:U*mtriid  XoIca 
(7th  ed.  1857):  Knowfr<t;ie  m  Poirer  (18oo);  and 
above  all,  by  his  Popular  ll>*tory  of  England,  an 
Illustrated  H'tMunj  of  S'tciety  and  (Jortrmnent  from 
the  Karlk*  Peri&t  to  our  own  Time*  (ISoVi-lSG'i). 
This  work  is  probably  the  very  l>est  history  of 
England  that  we  possess  -  '  Our  history,'  according 
to  the  T'unt*,  4  for  English  youth.' 

KNIGHTS  (Saxon,  Cnihl,  a  serv  ant  or  attendant), 
originally  men-at-arms  bound  to  the  performance 
of  certain  duties,  among  others  to  attend  their 
sovereign  or  feudal  superior  on  horseliack  in  time 
of  war.  The  institution  of  knighthood,  as  con- 
ferred by  investiture,  and  with  certain  oaths  and 
ceremonies,  arose  gradually  throughout  Euro]>e  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  feudal  system  (see  Fkikai. 
System;  Ciiivai.rv).  The  character  of  the  knight 
was  at  once  military  and  religious.  The  defence 
and  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims,  were  the  objects  to  which,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  institution,  he  especially  devoted 
himself.  The  system  of  knight-service,  introduced 
into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  enqiowered 
the  king,  or  even  a  sujierior  lora  who  was  a  sub- 

iect,  tu  compel  every  holder  of  a  certain  extent  of 
and,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  l>ecome  a  mem- 
ber of  the  knightly  order ;  his  investiture  lieing 
accounted  proof  that  he  j>osse«sed  the  requisite 
knightlv  arms,  and  was  sufficiently  trained  in  their 
use.  The  '  Statute  of  Knights,'  of  the  tirst  year  of 
Edward  II.,  regulating  the  causes  that  were  to  be 
held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  service, 
■hews  that  in  the  14th  c.  the  knightly  office  was 
not  always  eagerly  coveted  ;  yet  its  social  dignity 
was  very  considerable,  for  even  dukes,  if  not 
admitted  into  the  order,  were  obliged  to  yield 

f reevdence  in  any  royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony, 
n  time  of  war,  each  knight  was  Iwund  to  attend 
the  king  for  forty  days,  computed  from  the  day 
when  the  enemy  arrived  in  the  country.  After  the 
long  war  lietweon  France  and  England,  it  liecame 
the  practice  for  the  sovereign  to  receive  money 
compensations  from  subjects  who  were  unwilling 
to  receive  knighthood,  a  system  out  of  which  grew 
a  series  of  grievances,  leading  eventually  to  the  total 
abolition  of  knight-service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
came,  m  the  16th  a,  to  be  occasionally  conferred  on 
civilians,  as  a  reward  for  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  crown  or  community.  The  first  civil  knight 
in  England  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by  slaying  the 
rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presence  of  the  king.  Since  the 
abolition  of  knight-service,  knighthood  has  been 
conferred  without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark 
of  the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  a  reward  for  services 
of  any  kind,  civil  or  military.  In  recent  times,  it 
has  l>cen  bestowed  at  least  as  often  on  scholars, 
lawyers,  artists,  or  citizens,  as  on  soldiers,  and  in 
many  cases  for  no  weightier  service  than  carrying 
a  congratulatory  address  to  court. 

The  ceremonies  practised  in  conferring  knight- 
hood have  varied  at  different  periods.    In  general. 


fasting  and  bathing  were  in  early  times  necessary 
preparatives.  Iu  the  1 1th  c,  the  creation  of  a 
knight  was  preceded  by  solemn  confession,  and  a 
midnight  vigil  in  the  church,  and  followed  by  the 
reception  of  the  eueharist.  The  new  kinglit  offered 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  to  signify  his  devotion  to  the 
church,  and  determination  to  lead  a  holy  life.  The 
sword  was  redeemed  in  a  sum  of  money,  had  a 
benediction  pronounced  over  it,  and  was  girded  on 
by  the  highest  ecclesiastic  present.  The  title  waa 
conferred  by  binding  the  sword  and  spurs  on  the- 
candidate,  after  which  a  blow  was  dealt  htm  on  the 
cheek  or  shoulder,  as  the  last  affront  which  he  waa 
to  receive  unrequited.  He  then  took  uu  oath  to 
protect  the  distressed,  maintain  right  against  might, 
and  never  by  word  or  deed  to  stain  his  character 
as  a  knight  or  a  Christian.  A  knight  might  be 
degraded  for  the  infringement  of  any  jiart  of  his 
oath  (an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence),  in  which 
case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off  with  a  hatchet,  his 
sword  broken,  his  escutcheon  reversed,  and  some 
religious  olnH-rvances  were  added,  during  which 
each  piece  of  armour  was  taken  off  in  succession, 
and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight. 

It  has  been  said  that  knighthood  could  originally 
be  conferral  by  any  person  of  knightlv  condition, 
but  if  s<>,  the  right  to  bestow  it  was  early  restricted 
to  iiersons  of  rank,  and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign 
or  his  representative,  as  the  commander  of  an  army. 
In  England,  the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood 
by  a  verl>al  declaration,  accompanied  with  a  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  without 
any  |>atent  or  written  instrument.  In  some  few 
instances,  knighthood  has  lieen  conferred  by  patent, 
when  the  persons  knighted  could  not  conveniently 
come  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  in  the  case  of 
governors  of  colonies,  or  other  persons  occupying 
prominent  situations  abroad.  The  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  also  occasionally  but  rarely  exercises  a 
delegated  power  of  conferring  knighthood.  Tho 
monosyllable '  Sir'  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  names 
of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their  wives  have  the 
legal  designation  of '  Dame,'  which  in  common  inter- 
course becomes  '  Lady.' 

Persons  who  are  simply  knights  without  lielong- 
ing  to  any  order,  are  called  in  England  Knights 
Barhrlttr*,  a  name  probably  corrupted  from  /*m  eheva- 
tier.  Knighthood  of  this  kind  is  now  only  conferred 
in  Great  Britain.  A  degree  of  knighthood  called 
Banneret  formerly  existed  in  England  and  France, 
which  was  given  on  the  field  of  battle  in  reward  for 
the  performance  of  some  heroic  act  For  the  mode 
iu  which  that  dignity  was  conferred,  see  Banneret. 
No  knight-bauneret  has  been  created  in  the  field 
since  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  when  that  honour  waa 
bestowed  on  one  Sir  John  Smith,  for  rescuing  the 
mval  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  George 
III.  twice  conferred  the  title  on  occasion  of  a  review, 
but  the  proceeding  was  considered  irregular,  and 
the  rank  of  the  knights  not  generally  recognised. 

The  form  of  helmet  which  the  requirements  of 
the  later  heraldry  have  appropriated  to  knights, 
entitling  them  to  place  it  over  their  arms,  is  full- 
faced,  of  steel,  decorated  with  bars,  and  with  the 
visor  a  little  open.  It  is  represented  under  the 
article  Helmet. 

KNIGHT'S  FEE.    See  Knights. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  otherwise  called 
in  England  Knights  of  Parliament  They  were 
knights  formerly  chosen  by  tho  freeholders  of  every 
county  to  represent  the  county  in  parliament  and 
were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which 
they  were  chosen.    See  PARLIAMENT. 
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abolished  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  IT.,  ami  converted 
into  Freehold  (q.  v.). 

KMC HTS  TEMPLARS.    See  Templars. 

KN IPPKRDOLLING,  Bernard,  a  noted  leader 
of  the  fanatical  Anabaptist*  of  the  16th  century. 
See  Anabaptists. 

KNITTING,  an  art  allied  to  weaving  but  of 
comparatively  modern  date.  The  time  and  place 
of  it*  invention  are  disputed.  Some  historians  insist 
upon  Scotland  having  the  honour,  at  a  date  some- 
what Iwfore  the  year  1500;  others  assert  that  it 
came  from  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  silk  stockings  w  hich  were 
worn  by  that  monarch  were  knitted,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  proof,  the  weight  of  evidence 
remains  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Knitting  consist* 
in  using  a  single  thread,  and  with  it  forming  a 
continual  series  of  loops  across  the  whole  fabric ; 
the  n-  xt  row  passes  through  these,  and  they  in 
their  turn  receive  another  set,  nntil  the  whole  is 
completed.  Knitting  is  only  employed  to  make 
small  articles,  such  as  stocking!,  gloves,  Ac. ;  and 
as  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  amusing  employment 
for  the  hands,  without  engaging  the  attention  much, 
it  forms  a  useful  and  desirable  occupation  for  ladies 
and  others  who  do  not  require  knitted  articles  as 
necessaries,  for  the  knitting-machines  have  now 
rendered  it  impossible  for  hand-work  to  compete 
with  them  in  jioint  of  economy  or  beauty  of 
workmanship.    See  Hosiery. 

KNOT,  an  expression  used  in  shaking  of  a 
ship's  way  through  the  water,  and.  as  such,  repre- 
senting miles.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots 
into  lengths,  each  of  which  is  to  a  geographical 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  to  an  hour — i.  e.,  as  I  to 
120.  The  log  being  cast  overboard,  note  is  care- 
fully taken  of  how  many  of  these  knots  run  out  in 
a  half  minute,  and  it  follows  that  the  vessel  is 
passing  through  the  water  at  the  same  number  of 
geographical  miles  j»er  hour.  The  projiortion  of  a 
geographical  to  a  statute  mile  being  nearly  that 
of  7  to  6  (see  Mile),  a  vessel  making  12  knots 
an  hour,  is  in  reality  travelling  at  the  rate  of  14 
statute  miles. 

KNOT,  a  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  cord,  so 
made  that  the  motion  of  one  piece  ot  the  line  over 
the  other  shall  l>e  stopjted.  The  knot  owes  its 
power  of  passive  resistance  to  the  friction  of  the 
roi>e.  The  uses  of  knots  are  infinite ;  in  the 
commonest  occasions  of  life,  one  or  two  simple 
knots  are  indispensable;  in  building,  mining,  and 
almost  every  land  occupation,  knots  of  curious 
form  an*  employed  ;  while  on  shipboard,  knots  may 
be  almost  numbered  by  the  dozen,  and  each  is 
appropriated  to  a  s|>ecific  duty.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  of  some  of  the  simpler  knots  may  be 
generally  useful.  In  these,  the  ]>osition  of  the  rope 
or  cord  is  shewn  liefore  tightening,  so  that  the  mode 
of  formation  may  be  more  readily  understood. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  'overhand'  (fig.  1).  It* 


or  slip  knot  (fig.  2),  is  obtained,  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  ro|>e.  More  complicated,  but  still 
more  useful,  is  the  'double  sling '  (tig.  3),  for  suspend- 
ing a  beam  or  bar  horizontally.  The  bowline  knot 
(tig.  4)  serves  to  give  a  tight  grasp  round  a  ]s>le  or 
beam,  which  would  occupy  the  loop  a,  or,  drawn 
close  on  the  rope,  it  forms  a  large  knob,  to  prevent 
the  rope  {Kissing  a  hole.    The  sheepshank  (fig.  5) 


Fig-  L 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


use  is  to  form  a  knob  in  a  rope  to  stay  it  from 
■lippmg.    liy  a  slight  alteration,  the  '  single  Bling,' 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


affords  a  means  of  shortening  a  rope  temporarily, 
without  diminishing  its  ]K>wer  of  rectilineal  tension. 
All  the  foregoing  have  been  at  the  double  or  middle 
parts  of  the  rope :  for  the  end  of  the  cordage,  fig.  6 
shews  an  admirable  slip-knot,  which  maintains  "its 
grijie  until  loosened  by  hand;  a  is  a  common  over- 
hand knot  at  the  end  of  the  string,  to  prevent  it 
slipping  through  the  loop  b,  when  tightened. 

ror  modes  of  joining  two  ro|>e*,  the  weaver's  or 
fisherman's  knot  (fig.  7)  may  be  adduced  as  strong 


Fig. 


Fig.& 


and  neat.  The  sailor's  knot  (fig.  8)  has  the  advan- 
tage, when  prof icrly  made,  of  resisting  all  separating 
strain  on  the  two  roiies,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  loosened  immediately  by  a  pull  at  one  of  the 
short  ends.  For  an  inter- 
lacing of  two  doubled 
ropes,  the  'Carrick  bend' 
(fig.  9)  has  no  superior; 
the  point  of  junction  can- 
not slip,  and  the  moment 
the  tension  ceases,  the  y;.g.  9. 

two  mpes  are  again  free 
from  each  other.  Knots  , 
such  as  bight,  hitch,  kc. 

K  N  OT-G  R  ASS.    See  Polygonum. 

KNOTS  of  different  kinds  are  borne  by  different 


Knots : 

>,  Wake  and  Ormonde  knot;  g,  Lary  knot;  1 

4,  llenrnge'a  knot ;  5,  Dscru'a  bad^e. 

families  as  heraldic  badges,  and  are  occasionally 
introduced  as  charges  in  shields.    The  forms  o'f 
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KNOUT-KNOX. 


tome  of  them  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  initial 
letter  of  the  uame  or  title  of  the  bearer.  In  the 
Wake  and  Ormonde  knot  (tig.  1),  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  a  W  and  two  0».  The  Oourchier  knot, 
an  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  at 
Canterbury,  bears  a  resemblance  to  two  Bh,  and 
the  Stafford  knot  to  two  A's.  The  Lacy  knot  (rig.  2) 
contains  within  it  a  rebus  on  the  four  letters  of  the 
name  Lacy. 

KNOUT,  a  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of 
skin,  plaited,  and  interwoven  with  wire,  which  was 
till  lately  the  favourite  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Russia  for  all  classes  and  degrees  of  criminals. 
The  offender  was  tied  to  two  stakes,  stripped,  and 
received  on  the  back  the  specified  uuml>er  ot  lashes  ; 
100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death, 
but  in  many  cases  the  victim  died  under  the 
operation  long  before  this  number  was  completed. 
This  punishment  is  at  the  present  time  inflicted 
only  upon  ordinary  criminals,  such  as  incendiaries 
or  assassin*.  It  is  no  longer  in  use  in  the  army, 
except  when  a  soldier  is  dismissed  for  ill  conduct, 
in  which  case  three  to  ten  lashes  are  given,  in 
order  to  disgrace  the  soldier,  rather  thau  punish 
him.  The  whipping  U  inflicted  by  a  criminal,  who 
prefers  this  office  to  exile  to  Siberia,  and  who  is 
constantly  kept  in  prison,  except  when  his  sen-ices 
are  required.  The  uobility  are  legally  exempt  from 
the  knout,  but  this  privilege  has  not  always  been 
reeiMX'ted. 

KNOWLEDGE.  This  term  of  common  use  is 
associated  with  the  greatest  problems  and  contro- 
versies of  philosophy.  The  Perception  of  the 
Externa]  or  Material  World  (see  Common  Sense, 
Perception),  the  nature  of  Belief  (see  Belie/),  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  a  Proposition  or  Judgment  (see 
Judgment),  are  all  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  meant  by  knowledge.  Moreover,  wo  may, 
in  connection  with  this  word,  take  up  the  consider- 
ation of  Thought  or  Intelligence  on  the  whole,  in 
contrast  to  the  feelings  and  volitions  (see  Intellect). 
In  a  still  different  phase  of  meaning,  we  may  be  led 
to  consider  the  nature  of  Science  or  Philosophy, 
which  is  a  species  of  knowledge  distinguished  by  the 
two  features  of  being  generalised,  as  distinct  from 
individual  or  particular  facts,  and  being  vrrijied  or 
attested  by  careful  evidence,  in  contrast  to  the 
loose  assertions  that  satisfy  the  ordinary  run  of 
mankind. 

A  distinction,  considered  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
others  to  be  of  great  importance  in  metaphysical 
philosophy,  is  that  of  Immediate  or  Preseutative, 
and  Mediate  or  Representative  Knowledge.  The  one 
is  the  knowledge  or  cognizance  that  we  have  of  the 
modifications  of  our  own  minds,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out inferring  anything  beyond,  as  in  our  various 
sensations  and  emotions.  When  we  are  affected  by 
cold  or  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  odour,  or  sound,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  something,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  contained  in  our  own  minds ;  but  when 
a  present  modification  of  the  mind  is  looked  upon 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  bodying  forth  something 
more  than  itself,  as  in  memory,  our  knowledge  is 
then  said  to  be  mediate.  Thus,  an  actual  sensation 
is  immediate,  but  a  recollection,  or  idea,  or  imagina- 
tion is  mediate  and  representative.  Mr  Manael 
makes  this  distinction  the  basis  of  his  division  of 
the  mind.  '  Consciousness,'  he  says,  *  in  its  relation 
to  the  ]<erson  conscious,  is  of  two  kinds ;  or  rather, 
is  composed  of  two  elements— the  presentative,  or 
intuitive ;  and  the  representative,  or  reflective.  The 
phenomena  of  the  former  class  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  general  name  of  Intuition*;  those  of  the 
latter,  by  that  of  Thought*.' 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  remarks  that  there 


is  no  question  connected  with  knowledge  that  does 
not  fall  to  be  discussed  under  some  other  head:  and 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  take  up  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  under  those 
names  that  severally  suggest  each  in  its  sir 
instead  of  confusing  a  multitude  together. 

KNOWLES,  J  axes  Sheridan,  an  English 
dramatist,  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  elocution,  and  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  He  was  born 
at  Cork  in  1784.  The  family  removed  to  London 
in  1792,  and  here  young  K.  received  his  education. 
After  holding  for  some  time  a  commission  in 
the  army,  he  became  an  actor,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin; 
but  he  never  attained  much  eminence  in  this  pro- 
fession. Subsequently,  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame  as  a  dramatist.  His  f?aius  Gracchus  was 
first  performed  at  Belfast  in  1815.  It  was  followed 
by  Viryiniii*,  his  most  effective  piece,  afterwards 
recast  for  the  London  stage,  where  Maoready  took 
the  principal  part.  He  wrote  thirteen  other  playa, 
but  none  of  his  productions  exhibit  great  genius ; 
they  are,  however,  unquestionably  tho  best  '  acting 
plays '  produced  by  an  Englishman  iu  modern  times. 
About  the  year  1845,  he  relinquished  the  stage  from 
religious  scruples,  and  in  1852  joined  the  Baptist 
body.  He  latterly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
religious  zcaL  In  1851,  he  published  a  little  con- 
troversial work,  displaying  considerable  acuteaess 
and  ability,  The  Idol  Demolished  by  it*  own  Priest, 
in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Tran- 
suhstantiation.  K.  died  at  Torquay,  in  Devonshire, 
in  December  1862. 

KNOWLTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  South  African 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Rnnunculacen,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Adoni*,  and  succulent 
fruit  K.  resiexitoria,  which  has  biteroate  leathery 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  few- flowered  umbelB,  is 
remarkable  for  its  acridity  and  blistering  power. 
The  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope  instead  of  eantharides ;  they  raise  a  blister 
in  half  an  hour,  and  it  keens  open  a  long  time.  The 
sliced  root  seems  to  be  still  more  {towerfuL 

KNOX,  Joun,  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  was 
born  in  the  year  15U5,  in  a  suburb  of  Haddington 
called  Gifford  Gate,  where  a  small  held  still  goes 
by  the  name  of '  Knox's  Croft.'  The  social  position 
of  his  jtareuta  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  His 
own  statemeut  is,  that '  his  great-grandfather,  glide- 
sehir,  and  father  served  under  tne  Earls  of  Both- 
well.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  of  an  old 
and  respectable  famdy,  the  Knoxea  of  Ranfurly,  in 
Renfrewshire.  He  received  bis  early  cducatiou  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Haddington,  and  in  the  year 
1521  went  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
there  a  pupil  under  Major,  and  soon  proved  himself 
an  apt  and  distinguished  disputant  in  the  scholastic 
theology.  He  was  considered  as  likely  to  rival  his 
master  in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  art  From 
the  same  teacher,  he  no  doubt  derived  his  first 
impulse  to  that  freedom  of  political  opinion  and 
independence  of  thought  that  afterwards  charac- 
terised him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ordained 
before  tho  year  1530,  about  which  time,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  he  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  began  to 
teach  there.  There  U,  however,  at  this  stage  of 
his  life  a  gap  of  twelve  years,  or  nearly  so,  which 
the  most  careful  research  has  hitherto  failed  to 
till  up  His  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church  is 
supposed  to  have  been  shaken  chiefly  by  the  study 
of  the  Fathers,  about  1535;  but  he  did  not  opculy 
profess  himself  a  Protestant  till  about  154a  He 
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degraded  from  his  orders,  sod  being  even  in 
danger  of  assassination,  took  refuse  with  Douglas 
of  Longniddry,  and  there  rcmaiiied  till  the  end  of 
1545. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  at  this  time  in  the  height 
of  his  power :  after  seizing  George  Wishart  at 
Ormiston,  he  had  him  brought  to  St  Andrews,  and 
burned  there,  in  front  of  hi*  castle,  March  1546. 
K.  firwt  clearly  appears  upon  the  scene  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  the  companion  of  Wishart.  While  the 
latter  prosecuted  his  career  as  a  preacher  in  Lothian, 
K.  waited  upon  him,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells 
us,  a  '  twa-handed  swonl.'  He  already  cove ted  the 
post  of  danger,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  was  ready 
to  defend  liis  zealous  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life.  After  Wishart'*  seizure  and  death,  he  with- 
drew for  a  while  agaiu  into  retirement  He  would 
fain  have  clung  to  the  martyr,  and  shared  his  fate, 
but  the  latter  would  not  have  it  so.  'Nay,'  he 
said ;  *  return  to  your  bairn es,  and  God  bless  you  : 
ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice.'  Knox's  'bairnes' 
were  his  pupil*,  the  sous  of  the  Lairds  of  Longniddry 
and  Ormiston.  He  continued  in  charge  of  them 
for  some  years,  till  the  great  event  which  ere  long  j 
followed  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  opened  up  a 
more  prominent  career  for  him.  On  the  morning  of  | 
the  29th  May  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered 
in  his  castle,  from  the  windows  of  which  he  had  ! 
contemplated  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  Taken 
possession  of  by  the  band  of  nobles  and  others  who  ] 
had  successfully  accomplished  so  audacious  a  design, 
the  castle  at  St  Andrews  became  the  temporary 
stronghold  of  the  Reforming  interest.  K.  took  I 
refuge  in  it  with  his  two  pupils.  Here  his  great ' 
gifts  as  a  preacher  were  first  discovered;  and  having  1 
found  the  secret  of  his  influence,  the  parish  church 
of  St  Andrews  soon  resounded  with  his  indignant 
voice,  denouncing  the  errors  of  popery.  His  career 
at  this  time,  however,  was  soon  cut  short  by  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress,  and  his  imprisonment  in 
the  French  galleys, 

For  two  years  he  remained  a  prisoner,  ami  under- 
went, in  the  course  of  this  time,  many  privations.  | 
He  was  then  liberated,  and  allowed  to  depart  to  , 
England,  where  he  resided  for  four  years,  from 
1549  to  the  beginning  of  1554,  a  time  of  great  and  ' 
fruitful  activity  to  him.    He  was  appointed  one  [ 
of  Edward  VI.'s  chaplains,  and  lived  on  terms  of  I 
intimate   intercourse  with    Cranmer  and  others  j 
of  the  English  reformers.    He  is  sup]ioaed  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  | 
English  Reformation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
liberal  changes  introduced  into  the  Service  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.    He  was  much  engaged  in 
preaching,  especially  in  the  north,  in  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  ;  and  at  the  latter  place  he  fell  in  love,  and 
married. 

The  accession  of  Mary  drove  him  and  others  to 
the  continent  He  was  reluctant  to  flee,  but  *  partly 
by  advice  and  partly  by  tears,'  he  was  compelled 
to  consult  his  safety.  He  settled  temporarily  at 
Dieppe,  whence  we  hear  of  him  writing  an  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Profntmr*  of  Go<V*  Faith  in  Entjbmd, 
He  then  went  into  Switzerland,  and  returning, 
settled  for  some  time  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where  he  is  notable  in  connection  with  what  arc 
known  as  the  *  Frankfurt  Troubles,'  certain  disputes 
as  to  the  use  of  King  Edward's  Scrvice-Book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  1555,  he  made  a  rapid  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  Convinced,  however,  that  the  'time 
of  deliverance'  was  not  yet  come  for  his  country, 
he  retired  once  more  to  Geneva,  where  he  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  for  nearly  three  years, 
MS 


which  were  among  the  quietest,  and  probably  the 
■  happiest  years  of  his  life. 

1  Recalled  to  Scotland  in  May  1559,  be  then  entered 
I  upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  reformer.  Political 
:  necessities  had  driven  the  Queen-regeut  to  temporise 
with  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation,'  or  the  reform- 
I  ing  nobles.  Having  somewhat  re-established  her 
.  power,  she  wished  to  withdraw  her  concessions  ;  but 
the  reforming  impulse  had  gathered  a  strength  that 
,  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  heads  of  the  party 
assembling  at  Dundee,  under  Erskinc  of  Dim,  pro- 
ceeded to  Perth.  There  the  pent-up  i-tithnnianin 
j  which  had  been  long  collecting  was  roused  into 
furious  action  by  a  sermon  of  K.  on  the  idolatry 
of  the  mass  and  of  image-worship.  A  riot  ensued. 
The  '  rascal  multitude,'  as  K.  himself  called  them, 
broke  all  bounds,  and  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  Similar  disturbances  followed  at  Stir- 
ling, Lindores,  St  Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  The 
dame  of  religious  revolution  was  kindled  through- 
out the  country,  aggravating  the  civil  war  already 
raging.  At  length  the  assistance  of  Elizal>eth  and 
the  death  of  the  Queen-regent  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  ;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  ir*n  parlia- 
ment summoned  to  settle  differences.  The  result 
of  the  jwirliament,  which  met  in  August  1560.  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Reformed  kirk  in  Scotland.  In  all  thia, 
K.  was  not  only  an  active  agent  but  the  agent 
above  all  others."  The  original  ( 'on fiugi 'on  or  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Kirk  and  the  Fir*t  Book  of  Disci- 
pline liear  the  impress  of  his  mind.  He  was  far 
from  attaining  all  his  wishes,  especially  as  to  the 
provision  for  the  sup|>ort  of  the  church  and  of 
education  throughout  the  country ;  he  »ion  found 
tliat  many  of  the  nobles  were  far  more  zealous  for 
destruction  than  for  reformation ;  still,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  and  radical  work,  which  was  only 
destined  to  l»e  consolidated  after  many  years. 

The  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  tn  the 
Reformer ;  he  apprehended  great  dangers  to  the 
Reformed  cause  from  her  character  and  her  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Reformer's  apprehensions  scarcely  |ierniitted  him 
to  be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant  judge  of  Mary's 
conduct  Misunderstandings  very  soon  sprung  up 
between  them,  and  he  relate*,  with  a  souu-what 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland,  and 
many  of  his  former  friends.  He  took  up  an  attitude 
of  unyielding  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  his 
sermons  and  prayers,  indulged  freely  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings.  The  result  was  his  teiu]»orary 
alienation  from  the  more  moderate  Protestant  party, 
who  tried  to  govern  the  country  in  the  queen's 
name.  For  a  while,  from  156;!  to  1565,  be  retired 
into  comparative  privacy. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed  Mary's 
marriage  with  Darnley— the  revolt  of  the  dissatisfied 
nobles,  with  Murray  at  their  head,  the  murder  of 
Rizxio,  and  then  the  murder  of  Darnley  (1567  k  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  her  defeat  and 
imprisonment,  served  once  more  to  brine  Knox  into 
the  iield.  He  was  reconciled  with  Murray,  and 
strongly  abetted  him  in  all  his  schemes  of  policy 
during  his  regency.  Further  reforms  were  effected 
by  the  jiarliament  which  convened  under  his  sway 
in  the  close  of  1567.  The  sovereign  was  taken 
bound  to  be  a  Protestant  and  some  provision, 
although  still  an  imperfect  one,  was  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  K.  seemed  at 
length  to  see  his  great  work  accomplished,  and  is 
said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  retiring  to 
Geneva.  But  the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gazed 
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for  a  little  was  toon  overcast— Murray's  assassina- 
tion, and  the  confusion  and  discord  which  sprung 
out  of  it,  plunged  the  Reformer  into  profound  grief. 
He  once  more  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  to  the  dominant  nobles,  and  misunder- 
standings even  sprung  up  between  him  and  some 
of  his  brethren  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  retired 
to  St  Andrews,  for  a  while,  t<>  escape  the  danger  of 
assassination  with  which  he  hail  been  threatened. 
There,  although  suffering  from  extreme  debdity,  he 
roused  himself  to  preach  once  more,  and  in  the 
parish  church  where  he  had  begun  his  ministry, 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  again  with  something 
of  its  old  power.  Assisted  by  his  servant,  the 
•good,  godly  Richard  Ballcuden,'  into  the  pulpit,  'he 
behoved  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry ;  but  CM 
he  was  done  with  bis  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and 
vigorous,  that  h*.  was  lyke  to  ding  th>:  pulpit  in  blads 
antljlif  out  of  i/.' 

In  the  end  of  1572,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to 
die;  his  strength  was  exhausted;  he  was  'weary 
of  the  world,'  he  said ;  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
he  quietly  fell  asleep. 

K.'s  character  is  distinguished  by  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a  plain,  somewhat  harsh  sense  of  reality. 
He  was  a  roan  of  strong,  and  even  stem  convictions, 
and  he  felt  no  scruples,  and  recognised  no  dangers 
in  carrying  out  his  convictions.  He  was  shrewd, 
penetrating,  inevitable  in  his  perceptions  and 
putposes.     No    outward    show,    or  conventional 

Iiretence,  deceived  him  ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
icart  of  everything ;  and  consistently  with  this 
clear  and  rough  shrewdness  of  perception,  his 
language  is  always  plain,  homely,  and  many  will 
say  harsh.  He  had  learned,  he  himself  says,  'to 
call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms —a  fig,  a  fig;  a 
■pad*  a  spade.'  Above  all,  he  was  fearless ;  nothing 
daunted  him ;  his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of 
danger.  The  Karl  of  Morton  said  of  him  truly,  as 
they  laid  him  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Giles  : 
'  He  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'  In  Scotland, 
K.,  no  doubt,  accomplished  a  great  work.  Whether 
the  work  would  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
less  violently  done,  if  the  spirit  of  love  and  moder- 
ation, as  well  as  the  spirit  of  power,  had  presided 
over  it,  is  a  question  regarding  which  there  may 
be  much  division.  But  even  if  wo  should  take 
exception  to  some  things  he  did  or  encouraged, 
we  may  admire  the  consistent  boldness,  the  deep 
earnestness,  and  the  self-denying,  unflinching  zeal 
of  the  great  Reformer. 

KNO'XVILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee.  United  State* 
of  America,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holsten  River, 
at  the  hew  I  of  steam  boat  navigation,  1S5  miles  east 
of  Nashville.  It  is  the  principal  and  central  town 
of  Ea*t  Tennessee,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia  Railway.  It  is  the  Bite  of  the 
university  of  East  Tennessee,  the  state  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  has  3  academies,  8  churches, 
4  newspapers,  and  several  flouring- mills  and  glass 
factori.-s.    l'op.  about  3.1(H). 

KNU'TSFORl),  a  small  market-town  of  Cheshire, 
23  miles  east-north-east  of  the  city  of  Chester. 
Pop.  3.'>7'1.  The  name  is  said  to  l>e  derived  from 
King  Canute,  or  Knut,  having  with  his  army  forded 
the  Bollio  here. 


scarcely  any  rudiment  of  a  tail.  The  general  form 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  bear.    The  female 


Koala  (Pluucolarctot  cintrtut). 

carries  her  young  on  her  back,  for  a  long  time  after 
it  is  capable  of  leaving  her  pouch. 

KO'BBE,  a  town  of  Central  Africa.  See 
Darpur. 

KOBOLDS.   Sec  Goblins  and  Bogus. 

KOCH,  Karl  H kin  rich  Emmam-fl,  a  celebrated 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Weimar  in 
1809.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Wilrzbnrg 
and  Jena,  and  in  183fi,  undertook  a  scientific  journey 
to  Southern  Russia,  completing  his  researches  in  a 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in  1843,  this 
time  visiting  also  Turkey,  Armenia,  Poutus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  range  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
1839,  he  was  apjwintod  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
university  of  Jena.   The  most  important  of  his  works 


KO'ALA  {Phaecolarcto*  cinereue),  a  marsupial 
quadruped,  commonly  referred  to  the  family  Phalm- 
ijiM'ulcr,  and  pretty  nearly  resembling  the  phalangeal 
in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar  teeth  much 
larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  in  two  opposable 
groups,  of  two  and  three,  a  character  not  found  in 
any  other  quadni|>ed,  but  well  adapted  to  grasping 
the  branches  of  trees,  on  which  the  K.  often  hangs 
with  its  back  undermost,  like  the  sloth.    There  is 


Monmjraphia  grume  Vrronkn  (Wurzburg, 
1833) ;  Jitint  (lurch  Jiuttsuind  nach  <Um  KauhisimJirn 
lethmue  (Journey  through  Russia  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  of  the  Caucasus,  Stuttgart,  1842  1843). 
His  second  journey  supplied  the  materials  for 
Wandrrutufrn  im  (trirntr  (Wanderings  in  the  East, 
Weimar,  i846— 1847) ;  and  in  1854  amicared  his 
work  on  the  Crimea  and  IMlreea,  Besides  these,  he 
has  written  about  nine  other  works  on  geography, 
botany,  and  toj»graphy. 

KOCK,  Charlkb  ParL  pk,  a  French  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  jwet,  l>orn  at  Plassy,  near  Paris,  in 
179-1,  is  the  son  of  a  Dutch  banker,  who  perished  on 
the  scaffold  during  the  French  Revolution.  Origin- 
ally intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  against  the  wishes  of  his 
relatives,  nis  novels,  though  displaying  no  trace 
of  real  genius,  have  admired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
by  the  licentious  freedom  of  their  representations. 
K.  has  composed  upwards  of  5l>  novels,  liesides  a 
great  number  of  vaudevilles  and  stories  in  verse. 
His  earlier  works,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
are  considered  suj»erior  to  Ids  later  ones.-  Among 
others,  we  may  mention  Georgette,  ou  la  Xiice  du 
TaMlion;  Gu*taretou  le  inauvaU  Sujrt ;  L<  /i»r!,ier 
de  Paris;  La  F'tnme,  le  Man  ft  l  Ainant;  Mtmn 
Parieiennee. — Hkmhi  I>K  Koi'K,  son  of  the  preceding, 
like  Duma*  jilt,  has  unhappily  followed  his  father's 
footsteps,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  titles  of  some  of 
his  novels :  Le  Jiui  tie*  Etudiante  et  la  Rente  dee 
GrieetUe,  Lre  Amante  de  ma  Mattrrsee,  Lortttee  et 
GmtilelioinineA,  Ac 

KO'DIAK,  an  island  to  the  south-east  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  (q.  v.),  contains  the  oldest 
settlement  in  Russian  America,  as  distinguished  at 
least  from  the  Aleutian  Archipelago.  It  is  little 
better  than  an  irregularly  shaped  mass  of  mountains, 
measuring  75  miles  by  50.  The  chief  value  of  K. 
consists  in  the  tolerable  harbour  of  St  Paul,  on  its 
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KOHAT,  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in  Ut 
33*  32"  N  ,  and  long.  71*  27  E,  in  a  small  bat  fertile 
and  iiopulous  mountain  valley  of  the*  same  name, 
which  S<irms  an  administrative  district.  A  few 
mile*  Ut  the  east  of  it  are  springs  of  naphtha,  and 
ri<-a  and  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur.  K.  is 
traverwl  by  two  im]K>rtant  routes — the  route  from 
Peshawar  to  Kala  Bagh,  and  another  by  Bungush 


KOH-I  XTR  (Mountain  of  Light),  the  name  of 
a  lar:,»e  diamond  now  in  the  piiwession  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  According  to  Hindu 
le^t-iri."  it  was  found  in  a  Goleon.la  mine,  and 
iU  j¥>*sc«»oni  hav.-,  with  few  exception*,  been  the 
ruler*  of  Hindustan.  After  belonging  successively 
to  the  Bahmani.  Khilji,  L»di,  and  Mogul  kings,  it 
came,  in  1739,  into  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
gave  it  its  present  designation.  From  him  it  went 
to  the  AlxlAli  monarch*  of  Afghanistan,  the  last  of 
whom,  Shah  Snjah,  gave  it  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab.  On  the  aMication  of  the 
Maliarajah  Dhuleep  Sint;h,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  I'unjab  in  1*49.  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  to  have 
Weighed  orixinally  900  carats,  but,  after  being  cut. 
was  reduced  to  279  carats.  It  was  reduced  by 
recutting  to  186  carats,  and  in  this  state  was  shewn 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51 ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  again  recut  (IS52>,  and  now  weighs  about 
123  carats,  and  ban  been  valued  at  £120,C6L  The 
Koh-i-nur  is  rose-cut. 

KOHL,  Johaxs  Georo,  an  eminent  German 
traveller  and  author,  was  lx>rn  at  Bremen.  April 
28,  1808;  studied  at  Giittingen,  Heidel».erg,  and 
Munich ;  and  settled  in  Dresden,  in  1838,  from 
which  place  as  a  starting-point,  he  made  excursion'* 
in  all  directions,  visiting  every  important  district  of 
Kurojie,  and  on  his  return  from  each  expedition, 
published  his  experience  in  a  series  of  works.  In 
1854,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  travelled  for 
four  years,  and  returned  to  Germany.  His  works 
on  Eurojie  are  so  numerous  and  well  known  that 
a  full  detail  of  them  is  unnecessary  ;  suffice  it  to 
■ay,  that  he  has  described  the  countries  of  Austria 
(1842),  Bavaria  (1842).  England  (1812  and  1844), 
Russia  (1846-1847),  Denmark  (1*46  and  1847). 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  ami  Montenegro  (1$51),  &c.  The 
results  of  his  American  experience  were  published 
in  Travel*  in  Canada  (1855),  Travel*  in  the  Unitrtl 
State*  (1857),  and  Kita/ti-Oami,  or  Talen  from  Lake 
Superior  (1860).  Another  work  of  K.  is  the 
Jlinlon/  of  and  Commentary  on  two  Ma/ts  of  ifie 
JWw  World  made  in  Spain  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  Rei'jn  of  Charfen  V.  (1861),  which  cost  him  two 
years'  intense  labour.  K.  U  at  present  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Geographical  History  of 
America. 

KOHL  RABI,  or,  more  properly.  K0HL-RUBE 
(Germ.  Kale-turnip,  similarly  called  Cfwu  Have  by 
the  French),  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  Kale  or 
Cabbage  (Itnuwica  oieracta),  distinguished  by  the 
swelling  of  the  stem  just  al*>vc  the  ground,  in  a 

{[lobular  form,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  or  larger, 
eat -stalks  springing  from  the  swollen  J>art,  and 
adding  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  This 
is  the  part  which  is  used,  and  its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turnip.  In  quality,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Swedish  than  the  common  turnip, 
and  the  use  of  it  for  feeding  cows  does  not  give  their 
milk  a  disagreeable  flavour,  as  when  they  are  fed  on 
turnips.  K.  is  very  hardy,  its  leave*,  as  well  as  its 
stem  and  root,  enduring  the  most  severe  winters, 
although  in  Britain  its  cultivation  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  England.    It  is  a 
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field-crop  in  Sweden.  In  the  cultivation  of  K.,  it  is 
usual  to  sow  it  on  seed  bed*,  and  to  transplant  by 
dibbling  into  fields  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  ttie  beat 
mode.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  sown  earlier  than 
even  Swedish  turnip ;  and  rawed  drill*  are  unsuitable 
for  it,  owing  to  the  effect  of  winds.  It  is  more  solid 
1  and  more  nutritious  than  any  kind  of  turnip  of  the 
same  size.  There  are  numerous  sub-  varieties.  K., 
like  all  the  varieties  of  Bra**ica  oicrarea,  delights 
in  a  strong  rich  soil  and  abundant  manure. 

KOKRA  WOOD,  or  COLTS  WOOD,  the  wood 
of  an  Indian  tree,  LrpidoMaehyt  Roxhur*jhii,  which 
l>elongs  to  a  very  small  natural  order.  Srv/xicea, 
remarkably  allied  at  once  to  Eupfiortjiacev  and  to 
Amenlac^K.  K.  W.  is  im[">rted  into  Britain  in  logs 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  having  the 
heart- wood  of  a  rich  deep  brown  colour  and  very 
hard.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flutes 
and  other  musical  instruments.  The  Kokra-tree 
ha*  leathery,  alternate  leaves. 

KO  LA,  a  place  of  scarcely  800  inhabitants,  bnt 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  most  northern  town  of 
Kuro-iean  Russia,  and  except  Wardbe,  in  Norway, 
the  inost  northern  in  Eurojie.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Kola  and  its  tributary,  the  Tuloina,  not  far 
from  the  Icy  Sea,  and  has  a  secure  and  capacious 
harbour.  The  inhabitant*  are  Russians,  Lapps, 
ami  Finns,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  walrus, 
whale,  and  cod  fishery. 

KOLA  NUT.    See  Cola  Nct. 
KOLAPU'R,  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  town 
of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name  within  the 
presidency  of  Bomliay,  130  miles  to  the  south  of 
,  Foona,     The  population  lias  not  even  been  esti- 
1  mated.    The  raj,  or  state,  is  estimated  to  contain 
1  3445  square  miles  and  500,000  inhabitants,  comjtosed 
of  Mahrattas  and  Ramusis.    Since  1844,  when  the 
East  India  Comj-auy  virtually  took  possession,  K. 
has  considerably  advanced  in  pro«i>erity. 

KOLIAZl'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
European  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Volga, 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  tallow,  and 
linen.    Pop.  7558. 

KOLLAR,  Jonx,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Slavic  jtoi-ts  and  scholars,  was  1mm.  in  1793,  at 
Moschow/xr,  iu  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  studied 
at  Prcsbtirg  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  pastor 
of  a  Protectant  congregation  at  Pesth.  HU  first 
M-ork  was  a  volume  ot  wings  and  poems  entitled 
Uasne  (Poems,  Prague,  18*21);  this  was  followed 
by  his  Slawy  Dcera  (The  Daughter  of  Glory, 
Buda.  1824  ;  3d  ed..  Pesth,  1832),  regarded  by  bis 
countrymen  as  his  greatest  work  ;  and  Rozprauy  t 
Imenaeh  (Treatises  on  the  Name  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Slavic  People  and  their  Ramifications,  Buda, 

1830)  .  K.'s  fame,  however,  rests  more  on  his  being 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of 
Panslavism  (q.  v.).  The  work  in  which  this  tendency 
first  ap|M»ars  was  written  in  German,  and  is  entitled 
Ucder  die  literarische  W<xh*elsniigkeit  zteuchen  dm 
Stdmmen  und  Murviartcn  d'r  Slat.  Saltan  (Pesth, 

1831)  .  The  revolution  in  Hungary  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  country.  He  withdrew  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  made  Professor  of  Archjeology  in  1849. 
He  died  January  29,  1852. 

KOLLIKER,  Albrecht,  a  German  physiologist, 
was  born  in  1817,  and  is  at  present  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  university  of  WUrs- 
burg.  rle  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  labours 
in  the  department  of  microscopic  anatomy,  and  on 
the  development  of  the  embryo;  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  natural  history  generally  are  by  no  means 
unimportant.  Among  his  principal  works  must  he 
•  his  Mdr,Mop,3che  Anatomie;  Handbueh  der 
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Qn&Mtkrt  (if*  Mautcken  (which  has  been  translated 
for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Busk  and  Huxley, 
under  the  title  of  A  Manual  of  Human  Histology, 
in  two  volume*) ;  Dur  Siftkonophora  oder  SeAwimm- 
poiup<n  von  Mfusina;  and  KnttridL'tlungstffJtrhiehle 
des  Alrnxhen  u.  d.  hdhtrrn  Thitrt.  In  association 
with  Von  Siebold,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  ZtiUchrift 
fur  \cvu#n*chaftiieht  Zoologir,  the  most  important 
scientific  natural-history  journal  of  Germany. 

KOLLIN,  or  NEUKOLIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Kibe,  about  35  miles  east  of  Prague,  with  a 
population  of  62<IO,  is  noted  for  the  great  Iwttle 
fought,  June  18,  1757,  in  its  vicinity,  between  60,000 
AustrianB  under  Marshal  Dauu,  and  3*2,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  II.    The  latter  were  defeated 


for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  tho 

gold-trade  which  is  there  carried  on. — The  town  of 
K.,  in  lat  8"  53  N.,  and  long.  3*  30'  W.,  is  situated 
among  hUU  540  miles  south  of  Timbuktu.  It  is  a 
large  town,  consisting  entirely  of  clay-bouses,  and 
in  the  centre  of  numerous  converging  caravan  route*. 
The  inhabitant*,  who  are  chiefly  Mandingucs,  and 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  manufacture  cottoo- 
clotha  extensively. 

KO'NIEH,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Karnman,  situated  in  a 
rich,  well-watered  plain,  in  lat  .'17°  54'  N.,  and  long. 
32  40*  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  circuit,  built  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Seljuk  edifices,  and  surmounted  by  square  towers. 


in  spite  of  the  olmtiuate  valour  of  their  monarch,  i  Its  numerous  minarets,  and  its  mosques  and  other 


who  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  seven  times 
in  succession. 

KOLOMF/A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Oalicia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Pruth,  at  the  base  of  the  Carjathian 
Mountains,  1 12  miles  south-Bouth-cast  of  Leinberg. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  formerly  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Pottery  is  still  hugely  manufac- 
tured.   Pop.  13,400,  half  of  whom  are  Jews. 

KOLOMNA,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  is  situated  62  miles 
south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  river 
Moskva.  It  contains  13,703  inhabitants.  The 
communications  by  water  lietween  it  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  the  railway  already 
completed  from  Moscow  to  this  town,  and  to  be 
carried  on  to  Riazan,  have  already  increased  the 
trade  of  the  district  Weaving,  silk-spinning,  and 
cotton- printing  are  carried  on,  with  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  leather. 

KOLYMA',  a  river  in  Eastern  Siberia,  flowing 
from  the  Stanovoy  Mountains,  among  which  it  takes 
its  rise  in  lat.  61*  5'  N.  After  a  north-cast  course 
of  1000  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat. 
69"  40  N. 

KOLYVA'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
in  SilK  ria.  situated  on  the  river  Ob,  lat  55*  21'  Is*., 
and  long.  82  46'  E.,  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is 
aJso  a  large  manufactory  of  jasper  ornament*,  which 
belongs  to  the  Russian  government    Po|».  2172. 

KOLZOW,  Alkxei  Vassiuevicu,  a  Russian 
poet  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  his 
genius,  most  of  whose  songs  are  among  the  choicest 
pearls  of  Russian  poetry,  was  the  son  of  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  was  l*>ru  in  Vomnesh  in  1809.  After 
a  merely  rudimentary  education,  he  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  stepj>es  in 


public  buildings,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance, 
but  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  it  ia 
now  in  a  sadly  ruinous  condition.  Many  interesting 
remains  of  Saracenic  architecture,  however,  arc  still 
to  be  met  with.  K.  is  the  chief  enqioriuin  for  tho 
products  of  the  -interior.  Caqiets  and  coloured 
morocco  leather  are  manufacture*!,  and  cotton,  wool, 
and  skins  are  exported  to  Smyrna.  Pop.,  including 
the  suburbs,  50,000. 

K.,  the  ancient  Iconinm,  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  as  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  From  1087  to 
1299,  it  was  the  scat  of  a  Seljuk  sultanate.  On 
December  20,  1832,  a  l>attle  was  fought  here,  in 
which  Ibrahim  Pasha  completely  defeated  the 
Turkish  army. 

KONIG,  Frudricii,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
press,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Eisleben,  and  was  born  there,  17th  April  1775.  He 
became  a  printer,  and  was  also  for  a  short  time  a 
bookseller,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  this  business. 
He  eagerly  prosecuted  literary  and  seicntitie  studies. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  means 
of  printing  by  machinery,  he  applied  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  jiecuniary  assistance  in  various  quarters, 
his  schemes  being  rejected  as  impracticable  ;  but  at 
last  Thomas  Bensley,  a  printer  in  London,  came 
forward  to  his  supjwrt,  a  company  was  formed,  and 
a  patent  was  obtained  on  29th  March  1810,  for  a 
press  which  printed  like  tho  hand-press  by  two  flat 
pUtcs,  and  in  1811  it  was  tint  used  to  print  part  of 
the  A nmml  RvniMer.  A  secoud  latent  was  obtained 
on  30th  October  1811  for  a  cylinder-prcM.  a  thini 
in  1813  for  improvements  upon  it  This  improved 
machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Timta,  and  on  29th  November  1814,  that 
newspaper  ap[>earcd  for  the  first  time  printed  by 
machinery  which  was  moved  by  a  steam-engine. 
In  the  latter  jiart  of  his  life,  K.  was  a  partner  in 


summer,  and  in  winter  in  attending  the  markets,  a  company  for  making  steam 


His  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  the  steppes 
ap|>ear-«  in  all  his  j»oetry.  His  love  of  poetry  was 
early  dev<  lo|«d,  and  the  talent  displayed  in  some 
of  his  earlier  effusions,  obtained  for  him  the  |»atron- 
age  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of 
Russian  literature.  He  was  just  about  to  settle  in 
St  Petersburg,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits,  when  he  suddenly  died,  in  1842. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biograjihy 
of  tho  author,  was  published  by  Belinsky  in  lS4to. 

KONG,  a  name  applied  to  a  mountain-range,  a 
district,  and  a  town,  all  of  which  are  situated  north- 
ward from  the  coast  district  in  the  west  of  Northern  j 
Africa. — The  mountains  extend  from  west  to  east  at 
the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  are  said  to  lie  an  offset  from 
the  high  table-land  of  Sene„*ambia.  Little  is  known 
regarding  them.  The  highest  known  summits  reach 
an  elevation  of  only  2500  feet— Regarding  the 
K.  district,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  remarkable 


printing-presses  at 
He  died 


Oberzell,  near  Wurzbuxg,  in  Bavaria, 
17th  January  1833. 

KO'NIGGRATZ,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Adlcr  with  that  river,  64  miles  east- north -east 
of  Prague.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  nnd  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral.  The  immediate  neighbourhood 
can  in  any  emergency  be  covered  witJi  water.  Cloth, 
musical  instruments,  shoes,  and  wax-candles  are  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture.    Pop.  8300. 

KO'NIGINHOF,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
j  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  16  miles 
north  of  Kouiggriitz.    Linen-weaving,  tanning,  and 
manufactures  <.f  hats  and  sugar,  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry.    Pop.  5000. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rorike,  45  miles 
north  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.    Tanniug  and  dis- 
the  chief  branches  of  industry.  Pop. 
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5000.  Numerous  other  places  in  Germany  bear  this 

K0NIG8BERO,  an  important  town  and  fortress 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  East  Prus.ua,  is  situated 
on  hotb  hanks  of  the  Pregel,  and  on  an  island  in  that 
river,  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Frisihes 
Haff.  It  consist*  of  the  Old  Town  and  the  Lbbenicht 
on  the  north  hank  (the  latter  of  which,  in  its  seven- 
storied  and  gabled  houses,  and  steep  side-lanes, 
•till  presents  a  completely  Hanaeatic  appearance), 
the  kneiphof  on  the  island  (also  one  of  the  oldest 
parts),  and  numerous  suburbs.  The  Pregel  is  here 
crossed  by  seven  bridges.  The  origin  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  Ottokar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  in  12.17.  K.  became  a  member  of  the 
Hansoatic  league  in  136.1,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  from  1457 
to  1528.  In  1701,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, was  crowned  here,  with  the  title  of  Frederick 
I.,  King  of  Prussia  Its  chief  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  Kant ;  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1544.  and  attended  now  by  about 
350  students  ;  the  united  Royal  and  University 
library,  with  160,000  volumes;  and  the  observatory. 
There  are  also  three  gymnasia,  with  numerous  other 
educational  and  Wnevolent  institutions.  Important 
manufactures  of  woollens,  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco 
are  carried  on.  Wine,  fruits,  coal,  salt,  and  sugar 
arc  imported ;  grain  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 
K.  occupies  the  fourth  rank  among  Prussian  towns 
in  respect  of  population.    Pop.  (1862)  94,579. 

KONRAD  or  CONRAD  I.,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans (a  title  identical  with  the  suWquont  one  of 
'  Emperor  of  Germany  ■),  was  the  son  of  Konrad  of 
Fritzlar,  Count  of  Franconia,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
EmjK-n>r  Arnulf.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Carlovingiana,  the  Germans  resolved  to 
make  the  sovereign  dignity  elective,  and  preferring 
to  choose  one  who  was  related  to  the  late  imperial 
family,  offered  the  crown  to  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it,  but  recommended 
K„  who  was  accordingly  elected  in  911.  The 
new  monarch  gradually  re-established  the  imperial 
authority  over  most  of  the  German  princes,  carried 
on  an  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  and  at  last 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Quedlinburg  (918),  in  a 
battle  with  the  Hungarians,  who  had  repeatedly 
invaded  his  dominions.  He  lies  buried  at  Fulda. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  enjoined  his  brother  Eberhard 
to  carry  the  imperial  insignia  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  son  of  Otho  the  Illus- 
trious, with  whom  he  had  been  continually  at 
war  since  912  A.  D.,  and  accompanied  the  gift  with 
the  chivalrous  message,  '  that  ne  wished  to  render 
to  the  son  what  he  liad  received  from  the  father.' 
K.'s  reign  was  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Germany ;  sovereignty  by  hereditary  right  was 
introduced 'into  the  German  duchies  and  markgraf- 
doms ;  the  minor  lords  of  the  soil  b^-came  vassals, 
not  to  the  king,  as  formerly,  but  to  their  dukes ;  and 
finally,  the  crown-lands  in  each  duchy  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  dukes  themselves,  who  thus 
totally  destroyed  the  sovereign's  local  jurisdiction. 

KONRAD  II.,  king  of  the  Germans,  and  Roman 
emperor,  was  elected  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Saxon  imperial  family  in  1024.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  is  by  mauy  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Franconian  dynasty. 
Immediately  after  his  election,  he  commenced  a  tour 
through  (iennany,  to  administer  justice  and  acquaint 
himself  with,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ameliorate,  the  i 
condition  of  his  subjects.  With  a  view  to  this  last, 
he  instituted  the  Ciotft  True*  (q.  v.).  In  1026,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the  rebellious  Italians, 
>  crowned  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  he  and  | 


his  wife  Giaela  were  anointed  . 
of  the  Romans  by  the  pope.  Hu  was  soon  recalled 
tn  Germany  to  put  down  four  formidable  revolts,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  by  1033  jvace  waa 
restored.  In  1032,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  which  he  annexed  to  the  empire.  In 
1036,  a  rebellion  in  Ifcdv  again  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  Alps ;  but  his  effort*  to  restore  his  authority 
were  this  time  unsuccessful,  aud  hu  was  forced  to 
grant  various  privileges  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  died  at  Utrecht,  4th 
June  1*039.  K.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  earlier  monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
more  obnoxious  features  of  the  fctulal  system,  and 
by  conferring  the  great  duchies  of  Bavaria,  Sw&bia, 
and  Carinthia  on  his  sou,  reduced  the 
power  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  empire, 

KONRAD  III.,  king  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.)  dynasty,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  was  born  in  1093.  While 
under  20  years  of  age,  K..  with  his  elder  brother 
Frederick,  had  bravely  supported  Henry  V.  against 
his  numerous  enemies,  and  in  return,  that  monarch 
granted  K.  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Fran- 
conia He  sultsequently  contested  the  crown  of 
Italy  with  the  Emperor  Lothaire  of  Saxony,  but  waa 
compiled  to  resign  his  pretensions.  On  the  death 
of  Lothaire,  the  princes  of  (iennany,  fearing  the 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guelf  party,  and 
attracted  by  his  brilliant  courage,  moderation,  and 
goodness,  offered  K.  the  crown,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly formally  elected  at  Aixla-Chapelle,  21st  Feb- 
ruary 1138.  He  was  immediately  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  aud  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Germany ; 
and  the  struggle  was  continued  under  Henry's 
son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Lion  (q.  v.).  While 
Germany  was  thus  convulsed,  the  state  of  Italy  was 
not  a  whit  more  peaceable.  The  several  Mli- 
gerents  besought  K.'s  assistance,  but  he  well  knew 
the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  Italians,  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  aloof.  Soon  after  this.  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvanx  commenced  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  and 
K.,  seized  with  the  general  infatuation,  set  out  for 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  (see  Ctutsa.pk») 
in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  Bavaria, 
Guelf  returned  to  Germany  before  K.,  and  with  his 
nephew,  Henry  the  Lion,  immediately  renewed  the 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  their 
army  being  defeated  at  Flocbberg,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  K.  was  now  called  upon 
to  aid  the  Duke  of  Poland  against  his  relwllioua 
subjects,  and  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italians 
against  Roger  of  Sicily;  but  while  preparing  for  this 
latter  exjwdition,  he  was  poisoned,  loth  February 
1152,  at  Bamberg.  K.  was  largely  endowed  with 
the  virtues  necessary  for  a  great  monarch,  and 
though  himself  unlearned,  was  a  warm  patron  of 
science  and  letters.  His  marriage  with  a  Greek 
princess  waa  symlM>lised  by  the  two-headed  eagle 
which  figured  on  the  arms  of  the  Eni|>eror  of  Ger- 
many, and  now  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  sovereign 
of  Austria,  as  heir  to  the  German  emperors. 

KONRAD  VON  WURZBURG,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  poets  of  the  middle  agea,  died  at  Basel  in 
1287.  K.  is  fertile  in  imagination,  learned,  and — 
although  marking  the  decline  of  medieval  High- 
German  poetry  by  his  prolix  and  artificial  style — 
probably  the  most  perfect  master  of  German  versifi- 
cation that  had  aiqieared  up  to  his  own  day.  Ilia 
last  poem,  which  he  left  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
has  tor  its  subject  The  Trojan  War,  and  is  printed 
(in  part)  in  Muller's  Saminlunfj  alUlewtsehrr  GrdichU. 
But  K.  apiKsars  to  most  advantage  in  his  smaller 
of  which  the  Best  is  Kngdhard 
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possessions,  on  the  pie*  i 
dies  excommunicated  ha 


(reprinted  by  Haupt  at  Leipsic  in  1844,  from  an 
old  anil  scarce  impression).  Next  to  this  may  be 
ranked  bis  Otto  tnit  dem  Bart  (reprinted  by  Hahn 
at  Quedlinb.  and  Leip.  1838) ;  Dtr  Welt  Lohn  (by 
Roth,  Fkr.  1843) ;  The  Legends  of  Sylvester  (by  W. 
Grimm,  Gott.  1841)  and  of  Alexius  (by  Massmann, 
Quedlinb.  and  Leiji.  1843);  Die  Gotdent  Sehmiede 
(by  W.  Grimm,  BerL  1840).  His 
are  to  be  found  in  Hagen's  Minnesinger. 

KONRADIN  OF  SWAB  I  A,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  imperial  House  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.), 
waa  the  son  of  Konrad  IV.,  and  was  born  in  1252, 
two  years  before  his  father's  death.    Innocent  1 V. 

seized  uj»n  the  yoting  prince's  Italian 
on  the  plea  that  the  son  of  a  prince  who 
has  no  hereditary  rights  ;  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hohenstanfen 
rejoiced  to  follow  the  pope's  example.  K.  was  not 
left,  however,  totally  friendless.  His  uncle  Man- 
fred took  up  arras  in  hut  behalf,  drove  the  nope 
from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  nephew's  authority,  declared  himself  king  tul 
the  young  prince  came  of  age.  The  pope's  invet- 
erate hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen*  induced  him 
to  offer  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  a  consummate  warrior  and  able  politi- 
cian. Cliarles  immediately  invaded  Italy,  met  his 
antagonist  in  the  plain  of  Orandella,  where  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in  1266,  gave  him 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Bavaria  to  unite  K  ,  then  in  his  16th  year, 
to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  K.  accord- 
ingly made  his  appearance  in  Italy  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  and  Wing  joined  by  the  Neapolitans  in 
large  numl>ers,  gained  several'  rictoriss  OTn  the 
French,  but  was  finally  defeated,  and  along  with 
his  relative,  Frederick  of  Austria,  taken  prisoner 
near  Tagliacozzo,  22d  August  1268.  The  two  unfor- 
tunate prince*  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naples  on  the 
20th  October.  A  few  minutes  before  his  execution, 
K.,  on  the  scaffold,  took  off  his  glove,  and 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  as  a  gage  of 
ance,  requesting  that  it  might  be  carried  to 
heir,  Peter  of  Aragon.  This  duty  was  undertaken 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Waldburg,  who,  after  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  j 
prince's  last  command.    Sec  Sicimax  Vespkrj*. 


|  general  form  is  not  so  light  and  elegant  as  that  of 
many  of  the  antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four 
j  feet,  aud  the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
i  tail,  which  is  moderately  long,  and  terminates  iu  a  tuft 
like  that  of  an  OX  The  male  is  furnished  with  great 
horns,  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  beautifully  twisted 
in  a  wide  spiral  of  two  turns  and  a  half,  very  thick 
at  the  base,  and  there  wrinkled  and  ringed".  The 
female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  hornless.  The 
geueral  colour  is  grayish  brown,  with  a  narrow 
white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  eight 
or  ten  siinUar  stripes  proceeding  from  it  down  the 
sides.  The  K.  lives  in  small  famUies  of  four  or  five, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  wooded  parts  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  one  of  the  animals 
which,  probably,  man  has  not  yet  done  enough  to 
reduce  to  his  service. 

KOO'MRAH  (E<fuus  hippnyms),  an  alleged  dis- 
tinct species  of  the  family  E<ptida;  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  and  inhabiting  mountain  woods.  It  is  ten 
or  ten  aud  a  half  hands  high ;  with  a  broad  deep 
head  ;  no  forelock,  but  long  woolly  hair  down  to  the 
eyes ;  long  black  mane ;  tad  more  like  that  of  a 
horse  than  of  an  ass ;  the  colour  a  uniform  reddish 
bay,  without  mark  or  streak.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  supposes  that  it  may  be  the  Boryes  of 
Herodotus,  and  Hippagrus  of  Oppian. 

KOO'RIA  MOO'RIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  six 
islands,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  are  situated 
about  21  nulea  from  the  coast,  about  I. it.  17"  33  N ., 
and  long.  56°  6'  K.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is 
sterile,  and  the  only  one  which  is  inhabited  supports 
only  from  20  to  30  fishermen.  They  were  ceded  to 
England  in  1854.  Guano  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
obtained  from  them. 

KO'PEK,  a  Russian  money  of  account,  the  T  J„th 
part  of  a  Rouble  (q.  v.),  and  equivalent  to  1} 
farthings  of  i  * 


Koodoo  (Antitcpe  strepsiceros). 

KOO'DOO  (Antilope  strtpticeros, 
I  of  the  largest  species  of 


The 


KO  RAN  (Arab.,  from  haraa,  to  read),  [=  Hebr. 
Afikra,  the  written  Book,  or  that  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  read  :— the  Old  Testament,  in  contra- 
distinction to  MuKnah,  or  the  Code  of  the  Oral 
Law],  The  /{fading,  by  way  of  eminence;  a  term 
first  applied  to  every  single  portion  of  Mohammed's 
'  Revelations  ; '  at  a  later  period,  used  for  a  greater 
number  of  these ;  and  finally  for  their  whole  body, 
i;athered  together  into  the  one  book,  which  forms 
the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial,  military,  and 
legal  code  of  Islam.  The  Koran  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Forkan  (Chald.  Salvation,  not 
from  Hebr.  Pereic,  Division,  as  erroneously  sup- 
posed) ;  further,  of  Al-Moshaf  ( The  Volume),  or 
Al-Kitab  {The  Book,  in  the  sense  of  'Bible'),  or 
Al-Dhikr  (•  the  Reminder,'  or  '  the  Admonition '). 
The  Koran  is,  according  to  the  Moslem  creed,  coeval 
with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first  transcript 
was  written  from  the  beginning  in  rays  of  light 
upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  upon  this  tablet  are  also  found 
the  divine  decrees  relating  to  things  past  and 
future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in  white  silk, 
jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  blissful  and 
mysterious  night  of  Al-Khadr,  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  daring  a  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  communicated  to  Mohammed, 
both  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  either  by  Gabriel  in 
human  shape,  '  with  the  sound  of  bells.'  or  through 
inspirations  from  the  Holy  Ghost '  iu  the  Prophet's 
breast,'  or  by  God  himself,  '  veiled  and  unveiled,  in 
waking  or  in  the  dreams  of  night*  Traditions  vary 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  individual 
revealed  at  a  time,  between  single  1< 
chapters  or  Surahs  (from 
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line).  The  first  revelation  forms,  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  l»onk,  verses  1  -5  of  sunn  xcvi, 
and  begins  with  the  words  :  *  Read  [preach],  in  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things  '. ' 

Mohammed  dictated  his  inspirations  t»  a  scribe, 
not,  indeed,  in  broken  verse*.  !>ut  in  finished  chapters, 
and  from  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
procured  other  copies  -  unless  they  preferred  learn- 
ing the  oracles  by  heart  from  the  master's  own 
mouth.  The  original  fragments  were,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  chronological  or  other  arrangement, 
promiscuously  thrown  into  a  box,  and  a  certain 
number  were  entirely  lost  A  year  after  the  death 
of  Moliammcd,  the  scattered  portions  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Abu  Bekr,  collected  by  Zaid  Ibn 
Thabit  of  Medina,  '  from  date-leaves  and  tablets  of 
white  stone,  l*>nes.  and  parchment-leaves,  and  the 
breasts  of  men,'  and  faithfully  copied,  without  the 
•lightest  attempt  at  mouliliug  them  into  shape  or 
sequence,  together  witli  all  the  variants,  the  re|»eti- 
tions.  and  the  gaps.  This  volume  was  intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives, 
the  daughter  of  Omar.  A  second  redaction  was 
instituted  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hedjrah,  by 
Calif  Othman,  not  f»r  the  soke  of  arranging  and 
correcting  the  text,  but  in  order  to  restore  ita  unity  : 
many  different  reading  being  curreut  among  the 
believers.  He  ordered  new  copies  te  l>e  made  from 
tbo  original  fragments,  in  which  all  the  variants 
were  to  l»e  expunged,  without,  however,  an)'  further 
alteration,  such  as  the  suppression  of  certain  pas- 
sages, Ac,  being  introduced;  an'i  the  old  copies  were 
ail  consigned  to  the  names.  With  resjiect  to  the 
■uccesnion  of  the  single  chapters  —  1 14  in  nnml>er — 
no  attempt  was  made  at  establishing  continuity, 
but  they  were  placed  side  by  side  according  te  their 
respective  lengths  ;  so  that,  immediately  after  the 
introductory  fattah  or  exordium,  follows  the  longest 
chapter,  and  the  others  are  ranged  after  it  in 
decreasing  size.  They  an?  not  nuurt>ered  in  the 
manuscripts,  but  bear  distinctive,  often  strange- 
sounding  headings,  as :  the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood, 
the  Fig,  the  Star,  the  Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  Ac, 
taken  from  a  )>articular  matter  or  person  treated 
of  in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
surah  begins  with  the  introductory  formula:  'In 
the  name  of  (ksl,  the  Mercifid.  the  Comjiassionate.' 
It  is  further  stated  at  the  beginning  whether  the 
surah  was  revealed  at  Mecca  or  at  Medina.  Every 
chapter  is  sulidivided  into  smaller  portions  (Ai/atk, 
Hehr.  Oth,  sign,  letter'*,  varying  in  the  ancient 
'seven  editions'  or  primitive  copies  (of  Molina 
(two),  Mecca,  Kufa,  Basra,  Syria,  and  the  'Vulgar 
Edition ']  reduced  by  Noldeke  to  four  editions — 
between  GOOO  and  6036.  The  number  of  words  in 
the  whole  book  is  77,639,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
letters  shews  an  amount  of  323.015  of  these.  Other 
—encyclical  — divisions  of  the  book  are  :  into  thirty 
ajza  and  into  sixty  ahz&b.  for  the  use  of  devotional 
readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque.  Twenty-nine 
Surahs  commence  with  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  supposed  to  bo  of  mystical  purport. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Moham- 
medanism will  bo  considered  under  that  head,  while 
for  questions  more  closely  connected  with  author- 
ship and  chronology,  we  must  refer  to  Mohammed. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  chief 
doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  When  mankind  turned  from  it  at 
different  times,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them 
back  to  truth  :  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being 
the  most  distinguished  Both  punishments  for  the 
sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious  are  depicted  with 
great  diffuseness.  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and 
•18 


the  Mid  rash.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particularly 
to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation  to 
God's  will  (see  Islam),  legends,  principally  relating 
to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without  exception, 
liorrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings  (known  to 
Mohammed  by  oral  communication  only,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  their  often  odd  confu- 
sion), form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  throughout 
bears  the  mwt  pilp.ible  traces  of  Jewish  indigence. 
Thus,  of  ideas  and  notions  taken  bodily,  with  their 
Arabicised  designations,  from  Judaism,  we  may 
mention — Koran  =  Mikrah  (Reading) ;  Forkan  (Sal- 
vation) ;  the  introductory  formula,  Bismillah  (in  the 
name  of  God) ;  Torah  (Book  of  Law);  Can  Eden 
(Paradise);  Gehinnom  (Hell);  Halter  (Master); 
Darash  (to  search  the  Scriptures) ;  Rabbi  (Teacher) ; 
Sabbath  (Day  of  Rest) ;  Shechinah  (Majesty  of  God) ; 
Mishnah  (Repetition,  or  Oral  Law),  Ac  The  general 
tendency  ana  aim  of  the  Koran  is  found  pretty 
clearly  imlicated  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter:  'This  is  the  book  in  which  there  is  no 
doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who  believe  in 
the  m\f*ijfru'M  of  faith,  who  perform  their  prayers, 
give  alum  from  what  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  who  believe  in  the  rmhitUm  which  we  made 
unto  thee,  which  was  Bent  down  to  the  j/rvphfU 
Ufort  thee,  and  who  believe  in  the  futurt  lift, 
Ac'  To  unite  the  three  principal  religious  forma 
which  he  found  iu  his  time  and  country — vit, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Heathenism— into  one, 
was  Mohammed's  ideal,  and  the  Koran,  properly 
read,  discloses  constantly  the  alternate  flatteries 
and  threats  aimed  at  each  of  the  three  parties.  >'o 
less  arc  certain  abrogations  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  of  special  passages  iu  the  Koran, 
due  to  the  vacillating  relation  in  which  he  at  first 
stood  to  the  different  creeds,  and  the  concessions 
first  made,  and  then  revoked.  Witness  the  *  Kiblah,' 
or  the  place  where  the  believer  was  to  turn  in  his 
irrayer,  first  being  Jerusalem;  fasting,  being  at  first 
instituted  in  the  ancient  manner ;  forbearance  to 
idolaters  forming  one  of  the  original  precepts,  Ac 

The  language  of  the  Koran  is  of  surpassing 
elegance  and  purity,  so  much  so,  that  it  has 
become  the  ideal  of  Arabic  classicality,  and  n  » 
human  pen  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  similar :— a  circumstance  adduced 
by  Mohammed  himself  as  a  clear  proof  of  his 
mission.  The  style  varies  considerably ;  sometimes 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  impassiouate, 
fluent,  and  harmonious ;  it  at  other  times  becomes 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy; 
and  on  this  difference  modern  investigators  have 
endeavoured  to  form  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  Koran,  wherever  other  dates  faiL  But  none 
of  these  attempts  can  ever  be  successful.  Full 
manhood,  approaching  age,  and  declining  vigour, 
are  not  things  so  easily  traced  in  the  writings  of 
a  man  like  Mohammed.  The  Koran  is  written  in 
prose,  yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  generally 
a  sentence  is  composed,  rhyme  with  each  other,  a 
peculiarity  of  speech  used  by  the  ancient  sooth- 
sayers (Kuhhan  =  Cohen)  of  Arabia:— only  that 
Mohammed  used  his  own  discretion  in  remodelling 
its  form,  and  freeing  it  from  conventional  fetters ; 
and  thus  the  rhyme  of  the  Koran  became  an  entirely 
distinctive  rhyme.  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some 
surahs;  and  plays  upon  words  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism,  is  exce:-<lingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  ne^t<r 
touched  without  previous  purification ;  and  an  injunc- 
tion to  th.it  effect  is  generally  found  on  the  cover 
which  overlaps  the  hoards,  according  to 
It  is  consulted  on  weighty 
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were  stored  with  the  produce  of  Arabia,  India, 

anil  Abyssinia.  This  ]>eriod  of  prosj>erity,  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  a  close-  by  the  invasion  of  K., 
in  1821,  by  an  Egyptian  army.  Since  then  K.  ha* 
remained  "a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  under 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt 

KORNER,  Tijeodor,  a  patriotic  German  ]»oet. 
was  born  at  Dresden,  23d  Se|»tember  1791,  and 
after  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  immature, 
verses  in  IS  10,  betook  himself  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  Here  the  young  author,  who  had  no 
aptitude  for  serious  and  solid  studies,  was  led  into 
several  irregularities,  which  necessitated  his  leaving 
the  university.  After  a  short  resilience  in  Merlin, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  liegan  to  write  for  tho 
stage.  His  />«r  (iriht?  Domino  (The  Green  Domino), 
1)1  limit'  (Tlie  Bride),  and  /Vr  Xaclilir*irh"r  (The 
Night-watchman),  are  among  the  best  German 
comedies.  Hi-s  two  most  important  dramas,  Zriny 
and  Itommuiuh,  though  destitute  of  that  sanity 
!  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  mankind  winch  are 
|  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  such  works, 
|  are  full  of  noble  enthusiasm.  The  uprising  of  the 
Ccrman  nation  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
inspired  K.  with  patriotic  ardour.  He  joined  the 
army  of  lil>eration,  and  displayed  heroic  courage  in 
many  encounters.  The  songs  which  he  now  wrote  — 
several  of  them  in  the  camp— and  published  under 
the  title  of  Lcicr  uiul  Sc/iieert  (Lyre  and  Sword), 
stirred  his  countrymen  mightily.  Their  chief 
power,  however,  probably  lies  in  their  impassioned 
nationality;  foreigners  at  least  fail  to  recognise  in 
them  much  more,  \et  the  Germans  regard  them 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  admiration  that  forbids 
criticism.  The  most  famous  of  these  pieces  is  his 
Sehirtrt-Li*l  (Sword-Song).  K.  was  killed  in  battle 
near  Riwenberg,  26th  August  181-1.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  [Sammtlirke  Wvrke,  1  vol.  Berl. 
1S34  ;  4  vols.  1842,  4th  edit.  1853)  was  published  by 
Streekftiss.  A  biography  of  the  ]Kxt.  written  by 
his  father,  has  been  translated  into  English,  "  with 
selections  from  his  ]«oems,  tales,  and  dramas,'  by 
G.  F.  Richanison  (kind.  2  vols.  1845). 

KOltO'S,  XAOY.or  GREAT  KOKOS.an  import- 
ant  market-town  of  lluugary,  in  the  county  of  I'csth, 
is  situated  in  a  sandy  district,  49  miles  south  east 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  Black  cattle  and  sheep 
arc  here  extensively  reared,  and  an  excellent  red 
wine   is  grown.     \'»\\   10,100.— Ki.sa  Kon<ks,  or 

!  Little  Ko:us,  is  a  small  town,  situated  38  miles 
south-west  of  the  fmegoing,  and  also  eugaged  in  the 

i  production  of  wine.    Top.  0000. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Taof.i  sz,  a  great  Polish  general 
|  and  patriot,  horn  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
in  the  province  of  Minsk,  Western  Russia,  was 
i  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  but  not 
|  wealthy  Lithuanian  family.  He  became  a  captain 
I  in  the  Polish  army,  went  to  America,  and  served  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  He  returned  to  Poland 
in  1786,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792,  he  held  a  position  at 
Dubjcuka  for  live  days  with  4000  meu  against 
16.0(H)  Russians,  although  he  bail  had  only  twenty- 
four  hours  to  fortify  it,  and  linally  withdrew  bis 
troops  without  much  loss.  This  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  laid  tho  foundation  of  his  military  repu- 
tation. When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  K.  resigned  his 
command,  and  retired  to  I<eij»ic ;  but  returned  in 
1794,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  Cracow,  and  afterwards  in  Warsaw. 
With  20,1*10  regular  troojw.  aud  40.000  ill-armed 
peasants,  he  resisted  for  months  the  united  Hussion 
and  Prussian  army  of  150,000  men.  He  was  proof 
also  against  the  most  tempting  proposals  on  the 


sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners,  doors, 
tee.  Great  lavishness  is  also  displayed  upon  the 
material  and  the  binding  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
copies  for  the  Wealthy  are  sometimes  written  in 
gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with  gold  and  previous 
stones.  Nothing  also  is  more  liateful  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Moslem  thau  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  an 
util>eliever. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
till  volumes.  Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in 
Syria,  is  reported  to  have  once  contained  no  less 
than  20,<MM)  different  commentaries.  The  most 
renowned  are  those  of  Sarooehahari  (died  539  H.), 
Beidhavi  (died  685  or  716  H.).  Mahalli  (died  87" 
11.).  and  Soynti  (died  fill  H).  The  principal 
editions  are  those  of  Hinkclniann  (Hamburg,  1094}, 
Maracei  |  Padua.  1698),  Fltkgel  (3d  ed.  1838),  liesidcs 
ninny  editions  (of  small  critical  value)  printed  in 
St  Petersburg,  K.tsan.  Teheran,  Calcutta,  Cawnporc. 
Sernmpore,  and  tho  many  newly-erected  Indian 
presses.  The  Krst,  but  very  imperfect,  Latin 
version  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  RolH-rtus 
Retensis.  an  Eiiglishtmin,  in  1143  (ed.  Basle.  1543). 
The  principal  translations  are  those  of  Maracei, 
into  Litin  (1698)  ;  Sale  (first  ed.  17'<4)  and  liod- 
well  (IS02),  into  English;  Savarv  (17*3*.  Garcin 
de  Tossy  (1829),  Kasimirski  US40i.  into  Fretieli ; 
Meirerliii  (1772).  Wahl  (1828),  CUiiiaun  <  1  H40>, 
into  I  ierman ;  besiiles  the  great  number  of  Persian, 
Turkish,  Malay.  Hindustan ee,  and  other  transla- 
tions made  for  the  U-iietit  of  the  various  eastern 
Moslems.  Of  concordances  t  »  the  Koran  may  Ik? 
mentioned  that  of  Flilyel  (Lei  p.  1842),  and*  the 
Noojoom-ool-Foorkan  (Calcutta,  1  SI  1 ).  Of  authori- 
ties whose  works  may  U-  consulted  on  the  Koran, 
we  will  chiefly  name  Maraeei,  S.ile,  Savary,  Wahl, 
Geii'er,  Amari,  Spreiiger,  Muir,  Weil,  Noldckc. 

KORPOFA'N,  or  the  White  I*nul,  a  province 
of  the  F.gypti  in  territories  in  the  Sudan,  is  hounded 
on  thn  E  by  the  White  Nile,  which  separates 
it  from  Sennaar,  and  is  sejtaratcd  on  the  \\  .  from 
Darlur  by  a  strip  of  desert.  It  extends  in  lat. 
from  lit"  to  15  20'  N.,  and  the  area  of  its  more 
or  les*  cultivattil  portion  has  been  estimated  at 
12.0)10  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  500.0) Ml. 
Tho  province  i-t  traversed  by  no  rivers;  wells, 
however,  aliountl,  water  Wing  found  almost  every- 
where, at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
argillaceous  and  productive;  and  here  doitrra  and 
maiic  are  grown.  In  the  north  and  west,  the 
surface  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
but  iscnliarly  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  millet, 
which  is  the  staple  article  of  food.  The  employ- 
ments of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In 
the  south,  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  extensively 
reared,  but  in  the  north  and  west,  the  nomad 
inhabitants  depend  for  sup|»ort  entirely  upon  their 
large  herds  of  camels,  which  are  hired  out  for  the 
transport  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  chief 
treis  are  acacias,  yicldim:  gum-arabic.  Iron  ore  is 
obtained  and  wrought  in  the  country.  Slavery, 
which  bad  formerly  been  general,  and  had  formed 
an  important  branch  of  trade  in  K.,  was  alsdished 
in  1 857  by  Said  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Arabs,  partly  a  mixed 
Arab  and  negro  race.  The  capital  is  ILOheid 
or  Lobeid  (q.  v.).  In  1770,  Adlan.  king  of  Sennaar, 
made  a  conquest  of  K.,  and  atiout  six  years  after, 
the  Sultan  of  Pat-fur  overran  the  province,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  territories.  Under  the  sultan, 
the  inhabitants  were  but  lightly  taxed ;  trade  was 
opened  up  with  the  Sudan  and  Arabia  ;  and  the 
markets  of  Il-Obeid  arid  Bara,  the  chief  towns, 
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jeirt  of  the  Prussian  king.  He  wu  at  U*t  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  io  the  battle  of  M*ne 
jowice,  l<«h  October  I'M.  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  uttering  the  words  '  t~inU 
P<jlfm*>r.'  He  wan  k»-pt  a  prisoner  till  a/Uf  tl»e 
acc*~twion  of  the  Km|iepif  Paul,  who  restored  him 
to  litK-rty,  gave  him  an  e*tate  with  1  .VMi  peasants, 
and  handed  to  him  his  sword,  which  K.  declined  to 
receive,  saying:  '  I  have  no  more  need  of  a  sword, 
a«  1  have  w>  lrnigfr  a  country.'  He  aft*rwards 
resigned  the  estate,  aiul  sent  liack  from  London  the 
money  which  be  bad  received  from  the  emperor. 
H*  i|>ent  th*  n-maimler  of  hia  life  chiefly  in 
France,  and  hi*  chief  enjoyment  was  in  agricul- 
tural juirsuit*.  When  Napoleon,  in  1806.  formed  a 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  Poland,  K.  felt  himself 
retrained  from  taking  an  active  jiart  in  it  by  bis 
T»n»mi*e  to  the  Emperor  PauL  The  address  to  the 
roles,  published  in  hi*  natm*  in  the  MoniUur,  wu 
a  fabrication.  In  1814,  he  wrot«  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
the  Poles  in  foreign  countries!,  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  king  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  pennants  on  hi*  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  on  15th  October 
1817,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  over  a 
precipice.  His  remain*  were  removed  to  f'racow 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were  laid  side  bv 
side  with  those  of  John  Sobieski.  See  Falkenstein's 
A'.  nurX  rvrn  hausUchen  uitd  OfrntlkJien  Ltbm 
('id  edit  Leip.  1834). 

KOHLI'N,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  M Uhlenbach,  7 
miles  from  the  Baltic  Hea,  and  85  miles  north-east 
fmm  Stettin.  There  are  iron-foundries,  and  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  paper,  Ac.    Pop  1(1,059. 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Lorn),  the  bailer  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  was  born  in  1802  at  Monok, 
in  the  cotinty  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His  family 
is  of  noble  rank,  but  bis  {larcnts  were  poor.  He 
studied  law  At  the  Protestant  college  of  S-urmpatak, 
and  practised  first  in  his  native  county,  and  after- 
wards in  Pcsth.  In  1832,  he  commenced  his  poli- 
tical career  at  tbc  diet  of  Presburg  as  editor  of  a 
liberal  J>ap<T,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
was  not  printed  but  transcritied  and  circulated. 
The  subsequent  publication  of  a  lithographed  pn|>er 
led,  in  May  1837,  to  K.'s  imprisonment.  He  was 
liberated  in  1840,  ami  became  again  the  editor  of  a 
paper,  in  which  be  advocated  views  too  extreme  for 
many  of  the  liberal  party  amongst  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  Novem- 
ber 1847,  he  was  sent  by  the  county  of  Peath  as 
deputy  to  the  diet,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  speaker,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
He  advocated  the  emanci]>ation  of  the  jKsasants, 
the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  Ac,  and  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  openly  demanded  an  indei>endent  government 
for  Hungary,  and  constitutional  government  in  the 
Austrian  hereditary  territories.  To  his  speeches 
must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  but  the  insurrection  in  Vienna 
in  March  1848.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  September  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and  now  prose- 
cuted with  extraordinary  energy  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  moderate  party,  he 
induced  the  National  Assembly  at  Dchrecitiu,  in 
April  1849,  to  declare  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
ami  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  He  was  now  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  Hungary ;  but  being  disappointed  in  hi*  hopes  for 


the  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  nrxiiftx 
the  national  cause  jeopardised  by  the  arrival  ot 
i  Insula  on  the  scene  of  actkm,  be  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  more  desperate  effort, 
attempt  was  vain.     Finding  that  the 
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lietwevn  himself  aod  Gorget  (o.  v.)  wejv  dacnaciog 
the  national  cause,  be  resigned  bis  dictatorship  m 
favour  of  the  Utter.    After  the  defeat  at  Temesxmr 
on  9th  August  1M9,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
;  abandon  his  position,  and  to  flee  into  Turkey,  where, 
however,  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  bat  though  his 
extradition  was  demanded  both  by  Austria  and 
Rossis,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  principle  of  hospi- 
i  tality,  resisted  all  their  demands.    In  September 
1  1 851  be  was  liberate"  1,  and  the  government  ot  France 
refusing  him  a  passage  through  their  territory,  be 
sailed  in  an  American  frigate  to  England,  where  he 

•  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
!  respect  and  sympathy.    In  December  of  the 

•  year  he  landed  in  the  United  States,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.    He  returned 

:  in  June  1852  to  England,  anil  there  he  chiefly 
;  resided,  until  the  Italian  war  broke  out  against 
Austria,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  Hungarian 
emigrants  left  for  Italy  with  Kossuth.    He  now 
(1863)  resides  in  Turin. 

KOSTRO'M  A,  cajriUl  of  the  government  of  that 
name,  in  European  Itussia,  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Kostroma  with  the  Volga,  and  564 
mile*  from  St  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pith  c,  ami  suffered  much  from  the 
invasions,  first  of  the  Tartars,  afterwards  of  the 
Poles.  K.  has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  of 
linen,  and  trades  in  corn,  tallow,  timber,  linseed  oil, 
and  leather.    Pop.  20,6.10. 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is 
liounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Jaroslar, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  district  of  Kazan.  Area, 
30.834  square  miles  ;  pop  (1858)  1.075.988.  The 
surface  is  generally  flat,  marshy,  intenq-ermHl  with 
lakes,  and,  especially  in  the  north  and  ca.<  with 
extensive  and  dense  forests.  The  greater  part  of 
the  soil  is  uncultivated.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Volga,  with  its  tributaries  the  Kostroma,  the  Ucja, 
and  the  Vi-tluga.  The  climatf  is  severe.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  grain  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
local  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  exten- 
sively cultivated ;  mats,  pitch,  tar,  and  jxHash  are 
hugely  manufactured  and  exported ;  and  there  is  a 
flourishing  trade  in  timber. 

KOTAH,  the  chief  town  of  a  protected  state  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  Rajpootana,  in  1st. 
25°  10  N.,  and  long.  75*  521  E.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chumbul,  and  is  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  ditch.  The  town  is  tolerably  wealthy, 
being,  moreover,  of  considerable  aire,  and  of  some 
architectural  pretensions.  In  1857.  notwithstanding 
the  fidelity  of  the  rajah  to  the  British  government, 
K.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  mutineers,  remaining 
in  their  possession  until  30th  March  1858,  when  it 
was  stormed  by  General  Roberts.  The  principality 
contains  4400  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  440,000. 

KOTZEBUE,  At;ocsT  Frikdbich  Fjkrdisajtd 
vox,  a  moat  prolific  German  dramatist,  was  horn  at 
Weimar  on  3d  May  1761,  and  after  a  checkered 
life,  spent  first  in  Russia,  and  afterwards  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim.  23d 
March  1819,  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  libera] 
(  movement.  Among  bis  dramatic  performances  (the 
chief  merit  of  which  consists  in  their  superior 
knowledge  of  stage-effect),  may  be  mentioned  Die 
Indiana  in  England  (The  Indians  in  England),  Jf«s- 
mJirn/uis*  viul  lime  (Misanthropy  and  Repentance) 
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—the  latter,  under  the  title  of  The  Stranger,  being 
well  known  on  the  English  l>oards — Die  beiden 
Klingeherg  (The  Two  Klingsl>erg*),  Die  Spanier  im 
Peru,  &c.  K.  wrote  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight 
dramas,  which  have  been  collected  in  edition*  of 
28  (Leip.  1797—1823)  and  of  44  Tola,  (1827-1829). 
Several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English. 

KOU'BA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  government  of 
Perliend,  55  mdes  south-south-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  lat  41°  tSf  N.,  long.  48*  31'  E  Agricul- 
ture, fishing,  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  trade 
with  Astrakhan  and  Persia,  chiefly  employ  the  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  9405.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in 
1806. 

KOUBA'N,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Russia,  rises 
on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Elburz,  and  flows  first 
north,  then  west,  sc|>arating  the  governments  of 
Stavropol  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
Circassia.  It  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  exclusive 
of  its  windings,  and  it  falls  partly  into  the  Black 
Sea,  partly  into  the  Sea,  of  Azof. 

KOUSNE'TZK,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  110  miles 
north -north -east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Pop. 
13,107,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in  bee  keeping  and 
in  woollen  manufactures. 

KO'VNO,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  in  Eunqiean  Russia,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Vilia  and  the  Xietncn,  was  founded  in  the  10th 
c  .  and  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts 
between  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Poles  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Its  commerce,  not- 
withstanding its  advantages  of  situation — being 
not  only  near  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers, 
but  also  on  the  great  railway  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Berlin— is  very  insignificant    Pop.  24,632. 

KOVNO,  a  government  of  West  Russia,  lies 
immediately  south  of  the  province  of  Courland, 
nnd  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  Prussia  and 
Poland.  Area,  16,115  square  miles,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  about  one-third 
under  wood.  Flax  and  honev  are  important  pro- 
ducts. Pop.  (1858)  988,287.  the  surface  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Niemen,  with  its  tributaries  the  VUia, 
Neveja,  and  Doubiaaa.  Plica  Polonica  (q.  v.)  is 
common  among  the  peasantry.  Previously  to  1843, 
this  government  formed  a  part  of  that  of  Wilna. 

KOZEl'LSK,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kalotiga,  and  40  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jiadra.  Pop.  7420.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  hemp,  and  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  sailcloth.  K.  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance  made  here  to 
Bat u  Khan  of  Kiptchak. 

KOZLO'F,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tamliov,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the 
VoroucU,  in  lat.  52*  53  N..  long.  40"  31  E  It 
was  founded  by  the  Czar  Michael  Fedorovitch  as  a 
stronghold  against  the  Tartars.  It  is  a  flourishing 
towu,  has  numerous  woollen,  linen,  and  other  fac- 
tories, and  a  pop.  of  23,000,  who  are  employed  largely 
in  agriculture,  and  in  horse  and  sheep  breeding. 

KRAJO'VA,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  in  Little 
Wallachia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schyl, 
120  miles  west  of  Bucharest  It  is  the  residence 
of  many  rich  bojars  (nobles),  carries  on  considerable 
commerce,  and  has  a  pop.  of  25,000. 

KliA'KKN,  a  fabulous  animal,  first  descrilted  by 
Pontop|>idan  in  his  Xatural  JIi*tory  of  Xormtu, 
and  from  time  to  time  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 

is  ascribed 


to  it ;  it  is  said  to  rise  from  the  sea  like  an  island, 
to  stretch  out  mast-like  arms,  by  which  ship*  are 
readily  drawn  down,  and,  when  it  sinks  again  into 
the  deep,  to  cause  a  whirlpool,  in  which  large 
vessels  are  involved  to  their  destruction.  The  fable 
of  the  K.  haa  considerable  analogy  to  the  more 
recent  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Ser|K?nt  (q.  v.).  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  summarily  rejected  as 
unminglexl  fable.  There  may,  perhaps,  be 
foundation  for  it  in  the  occasional  amiearance  of 
huge  cephalo])ods,  to  the  general  characters  of 
which  the  description  given  of  its  form  and  mon- 
strous arms  sufficiently  agrees,  great  exaggeration 
as  to  size  being  of  course  allowed  for.  Large  as 
are  some  of  the  cephalopoda  known  to  exist  in  some 
seas,  there  are  reasons  tor  supiiosing  that  creatures 
of  this  kind  do  exist  much  larger  than  any  that 
have  been  accurately  described  ;  and  stories,  similar 
to  the  Norwegian  ones  recorded  by  Pontoppidan 
and  others,  are  current  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Pliny  concerning 
a  vast  animal  with  prodigious  arms  which  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  See 
Chamber**  Edinburgh  Journal,  first  series,  xi  226. 

KRAMF/RIA.   See  Rattany  Root. 

KRASNOYARSK,  chief  town  of  the  Siberian 
government  of  Yeniseisk,  is  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  Europe  to  East  Siberia,  at  a  distance  of 
3107  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  It  contains  7628 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Cossacks,  some  of  whom  possess 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  furs,  and  there  are  about 
thirty  tan-yards  and  other  factories. 

KRAZINSKI,  Cockt  Valeria*,  a  scion  of  an 
illustrious  Polish  family  that  had  early  adopted 
the  Protestant  religion,  was  born  about  1780. 
Being  possessed  of  great  natural  abilities,  which 
were  improved  and  matured  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, he  was  aptMiintod  one  of  the  chief  officials  in 
the  bureau  of  Public  Instruction  for  Poland.  He 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  promote  education 
among  the  various  classes  of  dissenters,  and,  with 
a  view  to  this,  introduced,  at  great  expense  to 
himself,  the  process  of  stereotyping.  When  the 
Poles  retailed  in  1830.  and  set  up  an  independent 
government,  K.  was  sent  as  their  representative  to 
London,  where,  from  1831,  he  remained  as  an  exile 
for  twenty  years,  and  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  22d  December  1855.  Being  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  possessing  a  pmfonnd 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Slavonic  nations,  his  works  an*  of  considerable 
authority.  The  chief  are  —  The  liu*,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Polniul  (Lond.  2  vols. 
1839— 1840),  Lecture*  on  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slaronic  Xations  (Lond.  1849),  Montenegro  and  the 
Slavonians  in  Turkey  (Edin.  1853),  together  with 
some  translations,  religious  works,  and  political 
pamphlet*  on  the  subject  of  Poland. 

KREASOTE    See  Crkauote. 

KREATINE   Sec  Creatine. 

KRE'FELD,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Dussetdorf.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  settlement 
here,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of  numerous 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  by  religious  persecution,  and  who  estal>- 
lished  here  the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  for 
which  K.  is  now  the  most  noted  town  in  Prussia. 
The  town  itself  and  the  immediate  vicinity  employ 
upwards  of  20,000  hands  in  these  manufactures, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  annually  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  K. 

of  woollen  cloth  and 
all 
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yarn,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  chemicals.  Pop. 

KREMENCHU'G,  a  district  town  of  Little 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dniejter.  ninety  miles  above  Ekater- 
inoslav.  It  was  founded  in  the  16th  c.  by  Segis- 
munduB- Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  aa  a  barrier 
against  the  Tartars.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  New  Russia,  and  it 
is  now  the  seat  of  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  containing  34  factories,  chiefly  for 
melting  tallow  and  for  rope-inaking.    Pop.  19,517. 

KREMENE'TZ,  a  district  town  of  West  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Volyn  (Volhynia),  is  situated 
1.30  miles  west  of  Jttomir,  and  about  20  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Austrian  Galicia.  It  has  10,486 
inhabitants,  and  seven  annual  fairs  are  held  here, 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  river-communication,  the 
commerce  is  limited. 

KRE'MNITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  connty 
of  Bars,  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley,  twelve  miles  west- 
south-west  of  NeusohL  It  is  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,. which,  however,  are  less  productive 
now  than  formerly.  Pop  5400,  who  arc  almost 
entirely  of  German  origin. 

KREMS,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  in  a  pictur- 
esque district  ou  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  K reins  with  that  river,  .38  miles  west-north-west 
of  Vienna.  It  manufactures  mustard  and  powder, 
and  trades  in  wine.    Pop.  5300. 

KREU'ZER— from  the  cross  (fcrewj)  formerly 
conspicuous  ujxm  it— a  small  copper  coin  current  in 
Southern  Germany,  the  60th  part  of  the  gulden  or 
Florin  (q.  v.). 

KRECZNACH,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  a  few  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  .38  miles  south-south- 
east of  Coblentz.  It  has  crooked  narrow  streets, 
old-fashioned  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  dates  its  existence  from  al»out  the  Oth  century. 
It  is  chiefly  notable,  however,  for  its  salt  springs, 
which  were  discovered  in  1478,  and  which,  containing 
iodiue  and  bromine,  are  serviceable  in  many  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  much  frequented.  The  springs  are  of 
various  temperatures,  from  454*  to  84"  I*. 

KRIMMITSCHAU',  a  town  of  Saxony,  about 
37  miles  south  of  Leipsic,  on  the  railway  between 
that  place  and  Hof.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  the  industrial  products  being  woollen  yam, 
woollen  and  cottou  fabrics,  buttons,  needles,  &c 
Pop.  9576. 

KRI'SHNA,  the  eighth  Avntara  or  incarnation  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.    See  Vishnu. 

KROLOWE'Z.  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Tehernigov,  is  situated  100  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A  famous  aunual 
market  is  held  here.    Pop.  upwards  of  6000. 

KKOSSEN,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder.  32  miles  south-east  of  Frank- 
furt. There  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  and  earthenware.    Pop.  7000. 

KRUDENER,  Juliana  von,  a  religious  visionary 
and  enthusiast,  daughter  of  Baron  von  Vietinghoff, 
was  Imihi  at  Higa  in  1766.  When  she  was  but  14, 
■he  married  the  Baron  von  Kriidener,  a  Livnnian 
nobleman,  who  held  the  post  of  Russian  ambassador 
at  Venice.  Ht  r  married  life,  however,  w;is  unhappy, 
and  after  the  birth  of  a  sou  and  daughter,  she  was 
divorced  from  her  husltauiL  The  succeeding  inci- 
dents of  her  stormy  career  are  supjsised  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  novel  of  Valrrir,  which  she  pub- 
lished in  1803    After  many  adventures,  M.  von  K. 


came  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  admitted  to  the  close 
intimacy  of  the  queen,  Louisa,  of  all  whose  projects 
M.  von  iC  was  the  confidante  and  sharer.  The  shock 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  this  princess  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  balance  of  M.  von  K.'s  mind  ; 
and  from  that  date  she  became  a  zealous  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  pietist,  Jung  Stelling,  and  ultimately 
gave  herself  up  to  religious  mysticism  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form.  From  Berlin  she  moved  to  Paris, 
where  she  appeared  as  a  prophetess,  and  the  herald 
of  a  new  religious  era;  and  she  attracted  Biich 
notice  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  of  her  predictions 
of  public  events,  as  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  his 
return  from  Elba,  and  the  final  crisis  of  Waterloo,  as 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
eventually  to  acquire  much  influence  over  him. 
Her  gigantic  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  the  social 
and  moral  comlition  of  the  world,  caused  her  to 
appear  a  <langerous  character  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
in  authority,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
France  and  other  countries  in  succession.  In  conse- 
quence, she  retired  to  one  of  her  paternal  estates 
near  Riga,  where  she  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Herrnhutcr  or  Moravian  Brethren  ;  but  her  restless 
disposition  soon  carried  her  into  fresh  enterprises, 
the  latest  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  great 
correctional  establishment  in  the  Crimea  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals  and  j*ersons  of  evil  life. 
In  the  midst  of  her  efforts  for  this  object,  she  died 
at  Kara-su  »»azar,  December  1.3,  1824.  Besides  the 
novel  already  named,  her  only  other  work  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  L*  Camp  tU*  Vtrtu*  (Paris,  181.1)  ; 
but  many  curious  details  of  her  conversation  and 
opinions'are  preserved  in  King's  Convrrmitions  mtih 
Madame,  von  K riulener,  published  at  l<eipsic  in  1818. 

KRU'MAU,  a  Bmall  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  14  miles  south-south-west  of  Budweia.  Its 
castle,  a  fine  structure  placed  on  a  rock,  contains 
rive  separate  courts,  and  is  surmounted  by  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  is  some  manufacturing 
industry.    Pop.  6600. 

KRUMMACHER,  Frikpiuch  Wilhelm,  the 
son  of  F.  A.  Kruminacher,  a  clergyman  who  baa 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  Tor  old  Luther- 
anism,  and  also  as  an  opponent  of  the  Rationalists. 
Some  of  his  works,  particularly  his  discourses  on  the 
history  of  El  jah  tfa  TinMnte,  have  not  only  acquirud 
a  great  j»>pularity  in  Germany,  but,  by  means  of 
translations,  in  Britain  and  America.  Along  with 
this  may  Ik?  named  his  discourses  on  the  Life  of 
F.lisha.  Tn  184.3,  ho  was  called  as  jireacher  to  a 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  New  York,  but 
returned  to  Bremen  in  1847,  nnd  now  holds  the 
office  of  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Potsdam, 
K.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  i»reacherB 
in  Germany. 

KRUMMHORN  (Ital.  eormomf)  is  the  name  of 
a  very  old  wind-instrument  made  of  wood,  the  under 
part  of  which  is  bent  outwards  in  a  circular  arc— 
Krummhorn  is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop, 
found  in  almost  all  German  organs,  and  generally 
of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  pipes  are  made  of  tin, 
the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cylindrical,  and 
partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The  Italian  name 
of  romiomt  has  been  corrupted  by  English  organ- 
builders  into  errmana,  which  is  the  same  stop  in 
English  organs.  The  sound  of  the  krummhorn  as 
an  organ-stop  is  soft  and  quiet ;  but  it  is  defective 
in  not  keeping  in  tune  so  well  as  other  reed-atop& 

KSHATRIYA,  the  second  or  military  caste  in 
the  social  system  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  See 
Caste. 

KUBLAI  KHAN  (called  by  the  Chinese  Cm- 
Tsor),  more  properly  Khi'bilaj  " 
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or  Grand  Khun  of  the  Mongols,  and  Emperor  of 
China,  waa  the  grandson  of  Genghia  Khan  through 
hin  fourth  stin.  Tuly  Khan.  Being  ordered  hy  his 
brother  MangA.  then  Khagan  of  the  Mongol's,  to 
subjugate  the  Corea  and  China,  K..  availing  himself 
of  ail  application  made  hy  Si-Tsong  of  tho  Soug 
dynasty  to  aid  him  in  expelling  tho  Mantehus, 
entered  China  (l'2t?<0  with  an  immense  army,  drove 
out  these  Tartar*  (or  A' in  dynasty),  and  took  posse- 
sion of  North  China  K..  who  was  an  able  and 
energetic  prince,  adopted  the  Chinese  mode  of  civili- 
sation, and  endeared  himself  to  his  subjects  hy  hi* 
attention  to  men  of  letters,  and  the  honours  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  memory  of  their  former  renowned 
monarch*.  In  1279.  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Son  if  dynasty  hy  invading  and  suMuing  Southern 
China,  and  founding  a  new  dynasty  —that  of  the 
Yuen  (the  first  foreign  race  of  kings  that  ever  ruled 
in  China).  From  1259,  K.  had  hem  the  Khagan  of 
the  Mong'>]g,  so  that  his  dominions  now  extended 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and 
from  the  Corea  to  Asia  Minor— an  exUmt  of  terri- 
tory the  like  of  which  had  never  In-fore,  and  has 
never  since,  lieen  governed  hy  any  one  monarch.  He 
was  also  the  last  grand  khan  whose  right  of  suzer- 
ainty was  recognised  over  all  the  countries  con- 
quered hy  the  Mongol  arms.  His  court  was  attended 
by  the  learned  men  of  India,  Persia,  Transoxiana, 
and  some  even  from  Europe,  among  whom  is  found 
the  celebrated  Marco  Polo.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  sent  an  expedition  against  Japan,  but  it 
totally  failed.  Irritated  by  thivdisaster,  lie  indem- 
nified himself  by  the  conquest  of  ManUdiuria  and 
other  neighbouring  districts;  hut  soon  after  died 
at  Pekin  in  1*204.  The  grand  dukes  of  Russia  were 
among  his  tributaries. 

KUEXLU'N,  the  name  of  a  mountain-range  in 
Central  Asia.    See  Tcrkkotam. 

KC'FIC  COINS  is  the  name  of  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  coins,  inseril>cd  with  the  Kufic  or 
ancient  Arabic  character  (see  the  following  article). 
According  to  Makrizi,  the  first  were  struck  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  Hedjrah  (CIS  A.  n.),  under 
Calif  Omar,  who,  wishing  to  make  Islam  entirely 
independent  of  foreign,  chiefly  Byzantine  and 
Persian,  influence,  even  in  the  province  of  money, 
caused  '  Mohammedan  1  coins  to  \x:  struck,  in  the 
shape  of  those  Persian  and  Byzantine  ones  which 
had  lieen  circulating  among  his  subjects  till  then, 
and  he  canseil  them  to  Ik1  inscribed  with  Koranic 
passages.  According  to  other  Arabic  writers,  how- 
ever ( Al-Makin,  Soynti,  Ibn  Koteiba,  &c.).the  earliest 
Kufic  money  dates  from  the  time  of  Calif  AM  Al- 
Malek  (76  ft.  -  61W>  a.r),  a  perns!  much  more  tiroh- 
able,  considering  that  no  Kutic  coins  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  anterior  to  77  H.  They  were  first 
of  gold  and  silver,  tho  former  being  dinar*  (cor- 
rupted from  denarius  -a  name,  moreover,  wrongly 
applied),  of  the  value  of  about  1(1*.  Hd. ;  the  latter, 
(tirhnw  (drachma),  worth  about  .">$</.  Not  before 
110  H.  were  copj>er  coins,  frit  (follis !  oholus  ?), 
introduced,  and  the  material  for  them  was  taken  by 
the  order  of  Calif  Walid  from  a  colossal  bronze  statin; 
of  an  idol.  Figures,  human  or  otherwise,  are  rarely 
met  with  on  these  coins.  The  legend  generally  runs 
cither  around  the  margin,  or  is  enclosed  by  a  ring. 
The  ohlest  dinar  -of  77  H.  — is  preserved  in  tho 
Milan  Museum  (formerly  Cav.  Mdlingen's  collection). 
Next  comes  the  Stockholm  Academy,  with  a  dinar 
of  71)  H.  The  oldest  dirhem  found  as  yet.  dated  82 
H.,  is  likewise  in  Milan,  in  the  Mu*eo  di  Stefano  di 
Mainoni.  One  of  the  richest  collections  of  Kufic 
coins  is  in  the  Stockholm  Academy:  owing  chiefly  to 
the  great  numbers  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
brought  thither  probably  by  Mohammedan  traders 


in  the  middle  age*.  Not  before  the  7th  c.  H.  were 
the  Kutio  characters  •ii'ivrscdcd  by  the  modern 
Neshki.  u|»on  coins  ;  while  for  lw»oks,  Ac,  they  had 
long  falleu  into  disuse  Tho  best  authorities  on  this 
subject  are  Makrizi,  Adler,  the  Tvchaens,  Keiskc, 
De  Sacy,  Castilioui,  Cataueo,  Frahn,  Lindlierg, 
Pietras/ewski. 

KCFIC  WRITING,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabic 
characters,  which  came  into  use  Bhortly  before 
Mohammed,  and  was  chiefly  current  among  tho 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Arabia,  while  those  of  the 
south  western  parts  employed  the  Uimjaritic  or 
Mo  mad  (dipped)  character.  The  Kutic  is  taken 
from  the  old  Syriac  character  ( Estrangelo),  and  is 
said  to  have  1*ceu  fir^t  introduced  by  Moramer  or 
Morar  ben  M<»rra  of  Anbar.  The  first  copies  of  the 
K'irati  were  written  in  it.  and  Kufa,  a  c  ity  in  Irak- 
Arabi  (Pashahc  of  Bagdad  t,  being  the  one  which 
contained  the  most  ex|tert  ami  numerous  copyists, 
the  writing  itself  was  called  after  it.  The  alphabet 
!  was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  anil  Syriac  (whence 
ita  designation,  ABGali  fUVrS),  and  this  order, 
although  now  superseded  by  another,  is  still  used 
for  numerical  purposes.  The  Kufic  character,  of 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
fall  into  disuse  after  al>out  1000  a. D. ;  Elm  Morla 
of  Bagdad  (tL  9.18  A.D.)  having  invented  the  current 
or  so-called  Neshki  <n<uh<u;,  to  copy)  character, 
which  was  still  further  ira]>roved  by  fcbn  Bawwab 
(d.  10;U),  and  which  now— deservedly,  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  easiest— reigns  supreme  in  East 
and  West.  It  is  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  titleqiages,  that  the  Kufic  is  still  employed.  A 
]>eeiihar  kind  of  the  Kutic  is  the  so-called  Karma- 
'  tian— of  a  somewhat  more  slender  shape— in  which 
several  inscriptions  have  been  met  with  both  in 
Arabia,  and  in  Dauphiny,  Sicily,  tc,  and  which  is  also 
found  on  a  coronation- mantle  preserved  in  Nurem- 
berg. The  Kutic  is  written  with  a  style,  while 
for  the  Neshki.  slit  mds  are  employed.  Different 
kinds  of  the  Latter  character  (in  which  the  alpha- 
bet is  arranged  according  to  the  outward  simi- 
larity of  the  letters)  are  the  Moresque  or  Maghreb 
(Western),  the  Divani  (Royal  -only  employed  for 
I  decrees,  kc\  the  Talik  (chiefly  used  in  Persian), 
,  the  Thsoletki  (threefold  or  very  large  character), 
Jakuthi,  Kibani,  Ac 

KUGLKR,  Franz  Thro  dor,  a  German  historian 
of  art,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  January  19,  18<W,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  After  tho 
completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of  study, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  lSXt,  he  became  a  professor  in  Berlin,  whero 
he  died,  March  16,  1858.  His  most  valuable  works 
are  a  llnndburh  <f>r  Grm-hlfhff  d*r  MaJiTfi,  «vc 
(Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the  Time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present  Day.  18.'"7), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English— the  part 
relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir  Charles  and  I^wly 
Eastl  ike,  and  that  relating  to  the  German,  Spanish, 
■  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  under  tho 
.  editorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  ;  ami  a  Hnndtmch 
1  fir  K unAt'jrurfuchU  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Art, 
ftc,  Uvl'J).  He  is  nlso  favourably  known  aa  a  poet 
and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas. 

KUH  HORN,  sometimes  called  ALrnoRV,  ia  a 
wind  instrument  much  used  by  the  herdsmen  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Germany.    It  consists  of  a 
tul>e  alioiit  three  feet  long,  anil  a  little  bent,  and 
1  gradually  widening  out  into  a  kind  of  hell,  like  a 
.  bassoon.    It  is  made  of  wis  id,  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
willow,  wrought  together,  and  bound  by  a  pitched 
cord.    Tho  sound  of  the  kuh  horn  is  produced  by 
j  a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  trombone.     It  has 
generally  only  five  note*,  but  extending  over  nearly 
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two  octav**— viz.,  C,  G,  C,  E,  G.  With  these  five  melodies,  which,  ai 
notes,  the  herdsmen  often  play  most  interesting  indescribable  charm. 


the  mountains,  hare 
following  is  a  i 


KU  ILENBURG.    See  Cilenboko. 

Kl'K  AWA,  an  important  town  of  Central  Africa, 
capital  of  Boniu,  is  situated  in  a  level  district  on 
the  western  shore  of  I-tke  Tsad,  in  lat.  12°  55" 
K.,  ami  long.  13*  26'  W.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  wall,  and 
■etiarated  by  a  space  of  aliout  half  a  mile.  A  great 
fair  or  market  is  held  here  weekly.  The  principal 
articles  offered  for  sale  are  corn,  dried  fish,  oxen, 
horses,  camels,  slaves,  cloth,  licads,  earthenware. 
Upwards  of  100  camels  are  sometimes  sold  here  in 
one  day.  From  12/100  to  13,000  people  are  often 
crowded  together  in  the  market-place, 

KU'LA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Servian  Woi- 
wodnchaft,  on  the  Franzens  or  Bacs  Canal,  26  miles 
north-west  of  Neusatz.    Top.  7000. 

KU'LDJ  A,  also  called  1 1  J,  or  Eklke,  »n  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  frontier  territory  of  Djungaria, 
in  lat.  4.T  55*  N'.,  and  in  long.  80°  58'  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hi,  a  considerable  river,  which, 
rising  in  the  Tian-Shan  Mountains,  flows  westward 
into  Lake  Palkhash,  after  a  course  of  about  300 
miles.  A  large  market  is  held  at  K.,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  dignitary  called  the  Kee  Roy,  or 
Tsian  Tmng.    Pop.  70,000. 

KULM,  a  small  village  of  Bohemia,  18  miles 
north- north- west  of  Leitmcritz,  was  the  scene  of 
two  bloody  conflicts  between  the  French  and  allies 
on  the  21>th  and  30th  August  1813.  The  French, 
numbering  30,000  men,  were  commanded  by  General 
Vandamme;  the  Russians,  during  the  first  day's 
conflict,  were  17,000.  and  were  commanded  by 
General  Ostermann-TolstoL  During  the  night,  the. 
latter  were  heavily  reinforced,  and  on  the  second 
day  Barclay  de  Tolly  assumed  the  command  with 
(50,000  troops.  The  result  was  the  complete  wreck 
of  the  French  army,  which  lost  in  these  two  days 
little  short  of  20,000  men,  while  the  allies  did 
not  lose  half  of  that  numlier. 

KUMAO'N,  including  EaMrm  Gurhwal,  is  a 
British  territory  within  the  North-west  Provinces  of 
India,  in  lat  29"— 31*  N.,  and  long.  78*  -  81  E.  It 
lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  com- 
prising upwards  of  thirty  summits  in  that  range, 
which  vary  in  altitude  from  alxiut  18,000  feet  to 
nearly  2G.000.  With  the  exception  of  a  belt  on  its 
southern  frontier,  which  is  from  2  miles  to  15  miles 
broad,  the  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  mountains 
and  forests.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
lead,  which,  however,  have  never  yet  l>ecn  profit- 
ably worked.  Throughout  the  southern  belt  above 
mentioned,  it  produces,  generally  in  two  crops  a 
year,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  millet,  ]<ease,  lieaus,  <kc, 
with  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  ginger,  turmeric, 
Ac.  More  lately,  too,  K.  has  become  the  rival 
in  India  of  Assam  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plaut  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  area  is 
a>>out  700O  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
170,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Ahnorah,  Mandi, 
and  Kasipoor. 

KUMARASAMBHAVA  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  roost  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus.  Its 
reputed  author  is  K&lidasa  (see  Kamdaha),  and  its 
subject  is  the  legendary  history  connected  with  the 
birth  of  Kumara,  or  kltrttikeya,  the  Hindu  god  of 
Sec  Karttikeya.    It  consists  of  22  cantos, 


but  only  8  have  hitherto  been  published  in  the 
original  Sanscrit.  The  first  7  have  been  elegantly 
rendered  in  Englixh  verse  by  Mr  R,  T.  H.  Griffith, 
at  present  Principal  of  the  Benares  Government 


KUMBl'  K  (PattapUni  tomenlom),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  CombrrUurert,  a  native  of  the  Ea»t 
Indies.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  and  produces  durable 
timl>er.  Sir  James  E>  Tennent  describes  a  K.  tree 
in  Ceylon,  45  feet  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  21  feet  at  12  feet  above  the  ground, 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  boatmen,  towering 
high  above  forests  of  cocoa- palm,  and  discernible  at 
a  dUtance  of  20  miles.  The  bark  of  the  K.  yields 
a  black  dye,  and  contains  so  much  lime,  that  its 
ashes  are  commonly  used  as  lime  for  chewing  with 
betel 

KU  MISS,  an  intoxicating  beverage  much 
esteemed  by  the  Kalmucks.  It  is  made  from  the 
soured  and  fermented  milk  of  mares.  It  has  an 
acidulous  taste.  A  spirit  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation. 

KUMMEL,    See  LiQrECB. 

KUMQU  AT  (Cifru*  Japonim),  a  small  species  of 
orange,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  much 
cultivated  in  these  countries.     It  Las  been  intro- 
|  duced  into  Australia.     It  endures  more  frost  than 
any  other  of  the  genus,  and  will  probably  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
1  America.    The  plant  is  a  shrub  sometimes  six  feet 
1  high,  but  in  cultivation  it  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
the  height  of  a  gooselwrry-bush.    The  fruit  is  oval, 
and  alxmt  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry  ;  the  rind  is 
sweet,  and  the  juice  aciiL    It  is  very  delicious  and 
refreshing.    The  Chinese  make  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat by  preserving  it  in  sugar. 

KU'NERSDORF,  a  village  of  Brandenburg,  in 
Prussia,  nearly  ten  miles  north-east  of  Frankfurt- 
on  the  Oder,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought 
on  the  12th  August  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the 
Great  was  completely  defeated  by  a  combined  attack 
of  Russians  under  Soltikof,  and  Austrians  under 
Laudon.  The  loss  on  the  Prussian  side  was  26,000 
men,  with  almost  all  their  artillery  and 
while  their  opponents  lost  24,000  men. 

KUNGU'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  , 
ment  of  Perm,  European  Russia,  and  1416  miles 
from  St  Petersburg,  is  renowned  for  its  tanneries,  in 
which  the  best  quality  of  Russia  leather  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  neighbouring  district  are  several 
large  ironworks.    Pop.  (1859)  8298. 

KUNIGU'NDE,  St,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
II.,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxem- 
burg. Her  husband,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Germans  in  1002,  and  emperor 
in  1014.  Her  reputation  haviug  been  unjustly 
assailed,  she  vindicated  herself  by  walking  bare- 
footed over  hot  plouglishares.  After  the  death  of 
her  huithaud  in  1024,  she  retired  into  the  convent 
of  Kaufungen,  near  Cassel,  which  she  hail  founded, 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works, 
and  died  on  3d  March  1040.  Po|«  Innocent  11L 
gave  her  a  place  amongst  the  saints  in  1200. 

KU'PPERSCHIEFER,  one  of  the  series  of 
strata  which  make  up  the  Permian  rocks.  It 
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consist*  r»f  IrhU  of  dark  shale  with  copper  ore 
(hence  tin*  luunr),  and  containing  ls-autifully  pre- 
served tish,  of  species  uearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Coat  Measures. 

KU'RA,  or  KUR  (anc.  Cyrus),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Caucasus,  rise*  in  the  Xahanlu  chain, 
and  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  535  miles,  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  several  shallow  channels, 
about  60  miles  north  of  th«  Persian  lioundary. 
Its  chief  tributaries  arc  the  Aran  (ana  Artu**),  the 
Alazan,  ami  the  Yora,  The  K.  has  so  rapid  a 
course,  and  changes  its  channel  so  frequently,  that 
to  bridge  it  is  almost  impossible. 

KURDISTA'N  ('  the  Country  of  the  Kurds'),  an 
extensive  region  of  Western  Asia,  running  north- 
west and  south-east,  between  lat  34°  40'  N. 
and  long.  36'  -48'  E.  bounded  on  the  N.E  side 
by  Armenia,  Azerhijan,  and  Irak-Ajemi,  and  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Tigris  and  Aljezira,  lielongs  to 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  monarchies,  chiefly  to 
the  f<inner,  and  contains  about  100,000  square 
miles,  with  a  jNipulatioii  amounting,  according  to 
Cheaney's  estimate,  to  3,000,000—  doubtless  a  very 
great  exaggeration,  though  we  have  no  means  of 
disproving  it  The  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, some  of  the  |»eaks  living  nearly  13.000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  these  mountain-ranges  divide 
the  surface  of  the  country  into  fertde  valleys  and 
extensive  table-lands.  The  southern  part  is  for 
the  most  part  low  and  flat,  |>arehed  in  summer,  and 
verdant  during  the  wet  season.  The  country  is 
traversed  by  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab-Ala,  Zab- 
Asfal.  and  Diyala  or  Shirvan,  and  contains  several 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Van  and  I'nimiah. 
Four-liftbs  of  the  inhabitants  are  Kunls  (anc. 
Carduchi  and  Gonlyari),  a  race  partly  nomad  and 
partly  agricultural,  who  occupy  themselves  chiefly, 
however,  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheeji.  goats, 
and  horses.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Turkey 
and  Persia,  especially  in  horse*,  the  Kurdish  breed 
being  sn  famed  for  its  spirit  and  endurance,  as  to 
be  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  cavalry.  The  settled  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion consist*  of  Kurds,  Turks,  ami  Persians,  who  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  employments.  A  remark- 
able product  of  this  country  is  a  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk  and  other  shrubs, 
which  closely  corresponds  to  the  descri|ttion  given  of 
' manna'  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  supposed  to 
result,  like  oak-galls,  from  the  puncture  of  the  leaf 
by  an  insect.  The  country  is  deficient  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nestorians  <q.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  profess  a  debased  form  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  chief  towns  in  Turkish  K.  are  Bitlis  (q.  v.),  Van, 
Urumia,  Mardin  (anc,  Mnnlrin),  Mush,  Korkuk, 
Diarbekir,  Malatia.  and  Maraslu  The  Persian  por- 
tion of  K.  does  not  form  a  distinct  province,  but  is 
included  in  Azerhijan,  Ardelan,  and  Irak-Ajemi 

KU'RILR  ISLANDS,  a  line  of  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  extend  between  the  south 
extremity  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Japanese  island 
of  Yesso.  They  are  under  the  government  of  the 
Rnsso-  American  Company,  and  are  22  in  number, 
19  of  them  belonging  to  Russia.  Area  of  the 
islands  possessed  by  Russia,  3843  square  miles;  pop. 
between  200  and  300.  Since  1781,  no  tribute  has 
been  collected  here.  The  K.  I.  are  all  volcanic. 
The  vegetation  is  poor;  the  principal  productions 
being  the  furs  of  foxes,  wolves,  seals,  and  beavers. 
Navigation  near  the  islands  is  difficult. 

KUTUSCHKS  HAFF,  an  extensive  lagoon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width.   It  extends  nearly  sixty 


along  the  coast  of  East  Prussia  from  Labiau 
to  Meinel,  where  it  euters  the  Baltic  by  the  '  Meniel 
I  Deep*,'  a  channel  about  1000  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep.    Its  greatest  breadth  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity is  about  28  miles,  but  its  average  breadth 
!  is  uot  above  14  miles.    The  waters  of  the  K.  H. 
|  are  fresh.    Its  depth  is  very  variable,  and  hence 
I  itB  navigation,  accomplished  by  means  of  large  flat 
boats,  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.    The  Mt  of 
j  land  is  called  the  •  Kurucbe  Neerung,'  ami  has  a 
few  villages  upon  it. 

KURNU'L,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  1st  15* 
50  N\,  and  long.  78*  5'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 
The  district  itself — separatei I  on  the  north  by  the 
Krishna  from  the  Nizam's  dominions- -contains 
about  2700  square  miles,  and  about  270,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  country  possesses  considerable  works  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

KURRACH1',  the  only  port  in  Sinde  for  sea- 
going shqis.  lies  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  24  51' 
N.,  and  long.  6T  2  E.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1831),  and  has  since  advauced  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  population  having 
in  three  years  (from  1850  to  1853)  increased  from 
under  17,000  to  more  than  22,000.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Iudus  is  barred  by  sand -banks,  K.  is  virtually 
the  terminus  for  the  traffic  on  that  river.  It  is 
connected  by  the  Sinde  Railway  with  Hyderalwd, 
thence,  by  means  of  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Com- 
iiany's  vessels,  with  Sakar  and  Mftltan,  and  from  the 
latter  place  by  the  Punjab  Railway,  with  I^ahore, 
Amritsir,  Peshawur,  Ac.  Since  January  1800,  it 
has  hail  direct  communication,  by  submarine  tele- 
graph, with  Muscat  and  Alexandria.  The  exports 
of  K.  are  camels,  tish,  hides,  tallow,  ghee,  oil,  bark, 
salt,  indigo,  cotton,  and  grain ;  and  the  iuijiorta, 
metals,  hardware,  silk,  cotton,  ami  woollen  goods. 
K.  has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Cashmere, 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  It  contains  an 
English  church  and  school. 

KURSK,  one  of  the  governments  in  the  south  of 
Great  Russia,  lying  south  of  Orel,  contains  17,373 
square  miles,  the  most  of  which  is  arable.  The 
province  is  watered  by  feeders  of  the  Dnuqier  and 
of  the  Don.  The  soil  being  very  fertile,  large  crops 
of  corn  arc  raised,  and  even  in  scanty  years,  K.  can 
supply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  pop.  in 
1858  was  1,811,972,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
employed  in  farm-tillage,  though  a  large  numlier 
devote  themselves  to  cattle  bn-eding  and  orchard* 
gardening.  The  principal  manufactures  are  spirits, 
leather,  soap,  and  saltiietre,  and  the  products  aro 
largely  exported.  Hemp  and  horses  also  form 
important  items  in  the  ex]w>rt  trade  of  the  province. 

KURSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seim,  a  branch 
of  the  Dezna,  dates  from  the  9th  century.  It 
suffered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  the  'I  artars 
and  Poles,  but  is  still  a  flourishing  town,  numbering 
27,056  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  tallow-meltiug,  rope-making,  and  tanning. 
K.  is  also  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  in  great  request  Near  the  town,  a  fair  is 
held  in  July,  when  more  than  £1,000.000  worth 
of  commodities  are  disposed  of,  the  chief  being 
manufactured  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  tea, 
>  horses,  Ac 

KURU,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the  ancient 
or  legendary  history  of  India,    See  Maiiahh arata. 

KITSTENLAND  (L  e.,  Cotut  Districts,  Ital.  Lit- 
orate),  a  crown-bind  of  Austria,  consisting  of  the 
j  county  of  Gtirz  and  Gradiska,  markgrafdom  of 
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Jstria,  -anil  the  town  of  Trieste  with  its  territory. 
It  lies  between  the  crown  land  of  Carniola  on  the 
north  east  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  on  th«-  south -west 
Area,  »4S  square  mik*  ;  pop.  .V»l»,900.  Toother 
with  Id.  crown -land*  of  Carmthia  and  Cami-ila.  it 
constituted  in  former  times  the  kingdom  of  Illyi-ia. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  chi«  f  river*  are 
the  Isonzo  and  the  Ojiieto.  The  soil  in  general  is 
fruitful  ;  liir*  ripen  with<nit  almost  any  cultivation, 
arid  wine  is  extensively  made.  In  the  mountainous 
(list rifts  in  the  north  and  north-east  the  breeding 
of  cattle  l-  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Commerce 
is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  various  seaporU. 

KCSTKI  X,  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  a  fortress  of 
the  thiril  rank,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
morisn-t,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wat  the  with 
the  Od«r,  twenty  miles  north  of  Frankfurt  I\.p. 
9202. 

KUTAl'EH,  K  UTAH  I  A,  or  KTTAYA  (the 
ancient  Culinrunt).  an  ini[s>rtant  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  capital  of  the  cynlet  in  which 
it  is  situated,  stands  seventy  miles  south-east  of 
Bnisa,  on  tiie  I'unoik,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria 
the  ancient  Sanu'arius.  It  is  said  to  have  a  good 
trade,  and  a  population  of  abmt  uO,(M). 

KVTAl'S.    Sec  Transtai  vasia. 

KUTTEXBERG,  a  mining  U>wu  of  Bohemia, 
alsjut  forty  mile*  east  south -cast  of  Frantic.  Here, 
in  12.'<7,  silver  was  found,  and  the  silver-mines  were 
first  worked.  The  tirs"t  silver  •ir'i*rJien  »w  struck 
here  in  l.'fliO.  Tlie  silver-mines  have  nut  been 
worked  for  about  :HH>  years,  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
duct* •.f  the  district  U'inu  now  courier  and  bad. 
Cotton-^piuniiig.  cotton-printing,  an.l  bleaching,  are 
also  earned  on.    l'op.  lO.'rtiO. 

KCTCSOW.  Michael  Lai.-kionowiwh  Gm.i:>- 
ITw'hkw,  J'rince  of  Smolensk™,  a  l!u*»ian  field- 
marshal,  Isirn  in  1745,  early  entered  the  Russian 
army,  and  in  ITS"  was  appointed  governor  general 
of  the  Crimea.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  war,  ami  after  various  other  services,  was 
appointed  in  ISOo  b»  the  command  of  the  lirst  enrj* 
aarmir  against  the  French.  On  bSth  and  ll»th 
Xnvemlier  of  that  year,  he  was  victorious  over 
Marshal  Mortier  at  Dllrensteio.  He  was  second  in 
command  of  the  allied  army,  of  which  the  Em]>cror 
Alexander  himself  was  commander-in-chief,  at  Ana- 
terhtz.  In  1SI 1  —  1812,  he  commanded  the  Russian 
army  irt  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  succeeded  Karelay  de 
Tolly  in  1812,  as  commaiidcr-in  chief  of  the  army 
against  the  French,  and  obtained  a  invat  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Sundensk.    He  carried  on 


the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination  ;  but  hi* 
strem.'th  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  Bnnrian, 

2Sth  April  IS1.H. 

K V  VERA,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  cod  of  wealth. 
He  owes  his  name— which  literally  means  -  having  a 
wretched  Ut/i  l«ody  (n»r»i)'  — to  the  deformities  with 
which  he  is  invctited  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  la 
represented  as  having  three  heads,  three  ic-jv  and 
but  ei^ht  teeth  ;  his  ey<*  are  green,  and  m  the  place 
of  one  he  has  a  yellow  mark  ;  he  wears  an  earring, 
but  only  in  one  ear  ;  and  though  he  l*  jimperly  of  a 
Mack  colour,  his  Mly  is  whitened  by  a  leprous 

i  taint  He  is  seated  iii  a  car  \puAi,/»d<n,  which  is 
drawn  by  hobgoblins.  His  residence.  Alibi,  i* 
situated  in  the  mines  of  Mount  KaiUsa,  aud  he  is 
attended  by  the  Yaksha*.  Mfcyus,  Kinnara*.  and 
other  imps,  anxiously  guarding  the  cntrauce  fc>  hi* 
garden.  Chaitraratlia,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures— apparently  precious  gems  —  are  csptx-ially 
intrusted  to  his  care.  -  His  wife  is  a  hobgoblin, 
FdiWu*,  or  Val-jJiint,  and  their  children  are  two 
sous  and  a  daughter.     As  one  of  the  divinities 

'  that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is  considered  also 
I  >  lie  the  protector  of  the  north. 

KYAXISIXG.  the  most  efficacious  method  of 
preserviiiL.'  ships  from  l»ry  Rot  (q.v.l,  by  mjettiug 
into  the  i«>r«f  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  invi  nte«l  by  John  H.  Kyan,  who 
was  Isjrn  in  Dublin,  November  27,  177-t.  and  died 
in  1 3o<». 

KYLE,  a  district  of  Ayrshire  ((p  v.). 
K  Y'RIE  ELKI'SOX  {<;r.  A'./W"  ,h.;,n,  J/.rd  have 
mercy!,  a  forut  of  prayer  which  i«.curs  in  all  the 
ancient  (irvck  liturgies,  and  is  retained  in  the  liotnan 
<  atholic  ma>a.     It  follows  immediately  after  tho 
lutroit,  and  forms  the  introduction  to  the  hymn 
of  praise,  'Gloria  in  excebis  Deo'  (Glory  to  God  on 
high).     The  retention  of  the  Greek  lancu.ip'  in 
this  prayer,  is  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  pre- 
:  dominance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  Roman 
Church  (Milmau's  Lntin  Chrutionit'j,  i.  10|.  The 
1  isamc  peculiarity  occurs  in  a  few  others  of  the  Roman 
!  services,  especially  those  of  the  Holy  Week. 

!  KYTHU'L,  the  chief  town  of  the  Indian  district 
of  the  same  name,  aliout  10<H)  miles  to  the  north- 
I  west  of  Calcutta,  in  lat  295  4^  N.,  and  long.  28' 
I  K.  It  is  »ul«stantijdly  built  of  brick,  having  a  lofty 
1  palace,  which  looks  down  from  a  Iwautifol  grove 
on  a  spacious  sheet  of  water.  It  was  only  in  1S43 
,  that  the  territory  fell  to  the  English  East  India 
i  Company,  having  lapsed  through  the  failure  of 
j  heirs,  ft  then  comprised  more  than  fSOO  villages, 
J  with  a  revenue  of  i.44,000. 
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TI1E  twelfth  letter  of  our  alphabet, 
was  called  Lamnl,  i.  e.,  'ox-goad,'  by 
p  the    Hebrews,   doubtless   from  ita 
resemblance  to  that  implement— a 
resemblance  still  tractable  in  the 
Phoenician.    L  tielniiga  to  the  order 


\zJ^~^  of  consonants  called  Liquids,  and 
/r-l*'  has  the  closest  atlinity  to  11.  In  some 
V~~J!  latiguaires,  there  is  only  one  sign  for  both, 
aa  in  Pehlwi;  and  in  others,  the  one  or 
the  other  sound  is  altogether  wanting.  Hence 
the  numerous  substitutions  of  the  one  sound  for 
the  other  in  the  Aryan  languages.  Thus,  Eng. 
plu in,  (ter.  pjktume,  from  Lat.  prunu*  ;  Eng.  pd- 
ffrim,  Lat.  jx-narinH* ;  dr.  or  Lat.  r/iUliUti,  Fr. 
tpUr?  ;  the  Swiss  jieasants  pronounce  Kirrhr, 
Kilchf ;  ami  the  Lat.  termination  -h/is  lwx'omes, 
after  I,  -ori* — as,  matcri-'i/f.  famili-<ir<#.  L  is  also 
interchangeable  with  w — as,  Gr.  pneumon,  Lat. 
» ;  and,  rather  strangely,  with  />  (q.  v.).  In 
combinations,  the  /  of  I^atiu  words  has 
•  iu  Italian  as,  pUmu*,  piano;  Ftt.rentia, 
Firrn:t.  In  Eng.  /  is  often  mute,  as  iu  mini,  yM; 
should.  In  the  Scottish  dialect,  it  is  mostly  mute 
in  the  end  of  words — as,  fa,  fu,  a,  for  full,  full, 
all.  Similar  to  this  is  the  frequent  melting  of  I 
into  u  in  modern  French— thus,  d  le  has  become 
au  ;  chet*jl«,  eh'Ttiux. 

LA.    See  Soi.MrsATiOH. 

LA  ALAND,  or  LOLLAND  (Le.,  low  land),  a 
Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Great  Belt.  Area,  4.V2  square  miles  ;  popu- 
lation aliont  50,000.  The  surface  is  remarkably  flat, 
and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful.  Forests  of  beech 
and  oak  cover  upwards  of  50  square  miles.  Tin- 
chief  town  is  Nakskov,  with  a  pop.  of  3375,  a  good 
harbour,  and  considerable  trade.  At  Aatholm,  near 
the  Xystcd  Fiord,  there  is  the  largest,  and  in  exotic 
plants  the  richest,  private  garden  in  the  whole  of 
Denmark. 

LA'BARUM  (derivation  uncertain),  the  famous 
standard  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constant! tie, 
designed  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  vision 
of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  attack  Maxentius, 
and  to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  It  was  a  long  pike  or  lance,  with 
•  short  transverse  bar  of  wood  attached  near  its 
extremity,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a 
On  the  point  of  the  lance  was  a  golden 
sparkling  with  gems,  ami  in  its  centre  the  myste- 
rious monogram  of  the  cross  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  Grcvk  letters  A  and  u.  From  the  cross- 
beam depended  a  square  purple  banner,  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich 
border  of  gold  embroidery.  The  cross  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  eagle,  which  had  formerly  been 
depicted  ou  the  Roman  standards,  and  there  were 
sometimes  other  emblem*  of  the  Saviour.  In  the 
space  between  the  crown  and  the 


of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  sometimes  a 

figure  of  Christ  woven  in  gold. 
LABKL.   See  Dkh-stone. 

LABKL  (Fr.  lamlxau,  a  strip  or  shred),  the 
riblion  pendent  at  the  sides  of  a  mitre  or  coronet. 

LABEL,  LAMBEL,  or  FILE,  in  Heraldry,  the 
mark  of  cadency  which  distinguishes  the  eldest  son 
iu  his  father**  lifetime,  familiar  to  us  from  its 
entering  into  the  comjxjsition  of  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal 

family.    It  consists  of  a  horizontal   

stri|x"  <ir  tillet,  with  three  points  /  r — y  r — \ 
depending  from  it  (tig.  1).  When  LA  LA  LA 
the  mark  of  cadency  itself  is  desiu-  ylg  j 
nated  a  file,  its  iM.ints  are  called 
fabsfa  It  is  said  that  the  eldest  son's  eldest  son 
should  wear  a  lalicl  of  five  pointa  in  his  grand- 
father's lifetime,  ami,  similarly,  the  great- grandson 
a  label  of  seven  points,  two  point*  being  added  for 
each  generation.  The  laliel  extended  originally 
quite  across  the  shield,  ami  sometimes  occupied  the 
up|«er,  though  now  it  is  always  placed  in  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  chief :  the  points,  at  rirst  rectangular, 
assumed  in  later  times  the  form  called  pattee,  dove- 
tailed, or  wcdge-«ha|ied ;  and  more  recently,  the 
label  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  edges  of  the 
shield.  Edward  L,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  bore 
the  arms  of  England  within  a 
label  not  of  three,  but  of  five 
points  azure,  joined  to  the 
head  of  the  tdiicld,  ami  inter- 
laced with  the  toil  of  the  upper- 
most hi-ti  (fi«.  2);  Edward  II., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  used 
indifferently  the  laM  of  three 
or  of  rive  pointa,  as  also  did 
Edward  III. ;  but  from  the 
time  of  the  Black  Prince 
downwards,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England  has  invariably  differenced  his 
anus  with  a  laliel  of  three  points  argent,  and  the 
practice  has  lieen  for  the  younger  sons  also  to  bear 
labels,  which  are  sometimes  of  other  colours  and 
mors  points,  and  differenced  by  being  charged 
with  fleurs-de-lis,  castles,  tortcaux,  hearts,  crosses, 
&c,  as  directed  by  the  sovereign  by  sign-manual 
j  registered  in  the  College  of  Arms.  The  practice 
j  of  differencing  by  the  label  which  is  thus  tn  viridi 
I  oAsYfVMCM  in  our  own  and  other  royal  families, 
is  less  used  by  subjects.  Like  other  marks  of 
cadency,  laliels  are  sometimes  borne  as  permanent 
i  distinctions  by  a  particular  branch  of  a  famUy. 

LABIAT./E  (Lainuicrtz  of  Lindley),  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almost  ".500 
known  species,  mostly  natives  of  tern  |ie  rate  climates. 
They  are  herl»aceous,  or  more  rarely  half-shrubby, 
and  have  4-corncred  stems  and  opjsisite  branches  ; 
and  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules,  abounding  in 
receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  The  flowers  are  often  in 
cymes  or  heads,  or  in  whorls  ;  sometimes  solitary. 
The  calyx  is  inferior,  with  fire  or  ten  teeth,  or 
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2-lipped.  The  corolla  is  hypogynous,  2- lipped,  the 
lower  lip  3  lobed.  The  stains n»  arc  four,  two  long 
and  two  short,  or  by  abortion  only  two.  inserted 
into  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  deeply  4-)ol>ed, 
seated  in  a  fb>shy  disk,  each  lolie  containing  a  single  , 
ovule ;  there  is  a  single  style  with  a  bifid  stigma.  , 
The  fniit  consists  of  1 — 4  achmtn,  enclosed  within 


course  a  productive  labourer.  The  same  quality 
cannot  1m>  denied  to  tlie  man  who  lteams  a  weh  for 
the  loom  ;  but  if  be  shares  in  the  production  of  the 
cloth,  so  does  the  overseer  who  walks  ai>out  and 
adjusts  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  manu- 
factory. Having  included  him,  we  cannot  well  say 
that  the  policeman,  who  keeps  order  in  the  district. 


the  persistent  calyx.—  A  general  characteristic  of  j  ami  enables  its  manufactures  to  go  on,  should  l>e 
this  order  is  an  aromatic  fra^Tauce,  which  in  many  excluded.  Again,  the  man  who  contribute*  to 
species  is  very  agreeable,  and  makes  them  favourites  make  a  book,  of  course  appears  as  a  productive 


in  our  gardens.  Some  arc  weeds  with  an  unpleasant  j  laliourer  ;  but  what  the  author  contributes  is  not 
odour.     Many  are  natives  of  Britain.    Some  are  matter,  but  intellect ;  and  it  wo 


used  in  medicine,  and  others  in  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing. Mint,  Marjoram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Sage, 
Basil,  Savory,  Thyme,  Horehound,  Balm,  Patchouli, 
Germander,  and  Dead  Mettle,  are  examples  of  this 
order. 


rould  Imj  difficult  to 
maintain  that  he  ceases  to  be  productive  if  he 
deliver  such  matter  in  an  oration  or  a  sermon.  We 
can  hardly  count  the  distiller,  who  makes  a  glass 
of  whisky,  a  productive  lal»ourer,  and  exclude  the 
musician,  who  produces  another  and  less  dangerous 
ri.  t,  '  excitement     It  is  equally  impossible  to  draw  the 

LA  BORATORY,  Royal,  an  extensive  nubtarv  iine  Utw«en  bodily And  intellectual  labour,  since 
manufacturing  department  in  Woolwich  Arsenal  (  thcrv<  u  %  work  to  which  nian  can  put  hi. 

Although  it  has  existed  for  nu»ny  years,  it  was  haml  which  ^  not  ire  ^  uJant  of 
only  in  1855  that  the  present  very  large  establish-  ht    A  distinction  between  capital  and  labour 

mciit  was  iWishL  Here  are  loundries  for  the  .  h-  £ften  Wl  atU-rnpted  to  be  established  with 
casting  of  shot,  shell,  grape,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  the  ,  ve  fmUaejOIU|  and  dangerous  results.  Capital  in 
nianiifacture  of  percussion -ca|»,  which  are  formed  :  ^  e  operation  infers  that  its  owner  labours.  If 
-hundreds  at  a  time-out  of  the  copper  sheet;   fch€  capital  is  not  laboured,  the  owner  must  be 


presses  where  rifle-bullets  arc  squeezed  into  shape ; 
fuses  in  all  stages  of  manufacture ;  and  a  thousand 
other  instances  of  combined  ingenuity  and  power. 
Conspicuous  among  the  mechanism  may  be  men- 
tioned the  making  of  paper  for  cartridges,  and  sub- 
sequently the  making  and  filling  of  the  cartridges 
themselves.  Government  liberally  grants  permis- 
sion (through  the  War  Office)  to  inspect  the  factory. 
The  cost  of  the  Laboratory  varies  according  to  the 
accumulation  of  stores,  from  £503,935  in  1861— 1802 
to  £195,743  in  1863-1864.  There  are  laboratories 
— though  on  a  conqmratively  small  scale  -  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport 

LABOUR,  in  Political  Economy,  a  term  so 
dependent  for  its  meaning  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  used,  that  any  scientific  definition  of  it 
would  lead  to  misunderstanding.  Tlie  best  service, 
in  fact,  towards  rendering  it  intelligible,  is  to  clear 
away  some  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  subject 
it  to  scientific  analysis  and  definition.  It  has  been 
separated  into  productive  and  unproductive,  but  no 
such  division  can  bo  fixed.  A  turner  who  puts  a 
piece  of  wood  on  bis  lathe  and  makes  a  top  is  of 


content  to  let  it  lie  at  ordinary  interest.  If  he 
want  profit  from  it,  he  must  labour,  and  often 
severely.    In  a  large  manufactory,  where  the  pro- 

Srietor  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  at  large, 
rawing  his  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  is  often  the  most  anxious  and  the 
hardest- worked  man  in  the  whole  establishment. 

LABOURERS.  The  only  peculiar  laws  affecting 
labourers  are  where  they  come  within  the  description 
of  '  servants  in  husbandry,  artificers,  calico-printers, 
handicraftsmen,  miners,  colliers,  keelmen,  pitmen, 
glaxaroen,  potters,  labourers,  or  other  persons' — the 
word  'labourer'  applying  to  a  description  of  employ- 
ment which,  though  comprehensive,  is  difficult  to 
be  denned.  There  must  be  a  contract  of  service  of 
some  kind.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  a  summary 
remedy  being  provided  for  and  against  them  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  may  conqiel  them  to  serve 
out  the  time  they  contracted  for,  under  a  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  may 
order  the  masters  to  pay  the  wages.  See  Servants. 
Labourers'  wages  are  prohibited  from  being  paid  in 
kind  or  with  goods,  by  the  Truck  Act  (q.  v.). 


END  OF  VOL.  V. 
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